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scrapbooks (132 volumes) resides within the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(BSO) Archives' Press Clippings collection. They have the designation Pres 56. 


The BPL scrapbooks begin with the founding of the BSO in 1881 and 
continue, through 79 seasons, to 1960. Articles consist mainly of reviews and 
feature stories from Boston and New York newspapers. Occasionally, 
magazine articles and press releases are also included. The scrapbooks cover 
most aspects of the BSO. 


The BSO scrapbooks run from 1889, the Orchestra's 9th season, to 
1973. In addition to local reviews and features, the volumes contain articles 
culled from national and international publications. The scrapbooks 
document, in detail, all aspects of the BSO: The Symphony Orchestra 
(including subscription concerts, tours, and trips), the Boston Pops, the 
Tanglewood Festival, the Tanglewood Music Center, and Symphony Hall. 


The two sets of scrapbooks have been filmed as two separate entities. 
Researchers wanting to look at specific seasons or subjects must examine both 
sets of films to ensure full coverage. 


The scrapbooks do not represent the complete holdings of either 
location on the subject of the BSO. 


Requests for positive microfilm copies of individual rolls, or of film sets, 
should be directed to the respective repositories. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SCRAPBOOKS 
1881-1882 TO 1959-1960 
1181-18 to 1915-16 compiled by Allen A. Brown — 
1916-17 to 1937-38 compiled by Mary A. Brown 
1938-39 to 1959-60 compiled by the Music Department 


These scrapbooks contain reviews of concerts, articles concerning the Symphony, 
its players and conductors, interviews with soloists and composers, occasional letters and 
notes, an occasional autograph, ticket stubs, pictures of conductors, the Symphony, 
soloists and composers, and caricatures. | 


In the scrapbooks compiled by Mr. Brown, it is possible to find articles or reviews 
pasted on a program which does not have the same date. Mr. Brown used multiple copies 
of programs for his scrapbook "fillers;" the fillers have no relation to the articles pasted on 
them. The fillers may be partially to completely covered. 


These scrapbooks do not contain the complete programs. For the complete 
program, the researcher must consult either the hard copies found in either the Boston 
Symphony Archives or the Boston Public Library's Music Department or the microfilm of 
programs published by KTO Microform (Millwood, New York) and dating from the 
1881-82 season through the 1974-75 season. 


Generally, one volume represents one Symphony season; the volume and season 
should therefore match. Depending upon the compiler and the clippings available, some 
reviews and articles may be found concerning the Promenade Concerts, Boston Pops, the 
Berkshire Music Festival and Tanglewood. 


The Music Department of the Boston Public Library does maintain other materials 
concerning the Boston Symphony Orchestra in other scrapbooks and files. Please consult 
with the Music Librarian for these materials. 
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tra. The true enthusiast fincs ample antie- | 
faction in the orchestra itself which nota- 
bly in an organization like the B ‘ 
| Symphony Orchest — 
| my ra, is simply an assem- 
bly of soloists merging their individualiti 
into one complete composite, But so 1 Sh 
patrons enjoy the added feature of a falc 
performer, the management provides “* 
strong and attractive a Nst as can Sa 
secured, and this season it is quite i k i 
ing both with th r +) a 8 

e orchestra and the record 
of past seasons. 

The simple announcemen 
Melba as easily the first in Nicstuietog te 
-all-sufficient, with the added Pt ec 
that it will be her only appearance in Boe- 
ton ‘in concert. Madame Schumann-Heink 
is, like Madame Melba, too well-known and 
too great a favorite to need extended "bx 
ploiting. A new comer is Madame Kirkb y 
Lunn, the English contralto, fresh from ; 
season’s triumph at the famous Royal 
Opera, Covent Garden, London. Of her 
remarkable success there the London Times 
says: “The phenomenal voice with which 
Mme. Kirkby Lunn is gifted is truly a mar 
vel, showing, as it does, a quality, ‘ohame: 
| and range that encompasses the profundity 
of Wagner's Ortrud with the same ap- 
parent ease and graceful indifference that 
justifies her in undertaking, and with such 
a large measure of success, the leading 
prima donna role in Bizet’s ‘Carmen.’ ” 
The Telegraph refers to her as having 

long been the bright particular star of a 
large section of London concert-goers, who 
view her final ‘arrival’ with unmixed 
Sympathy.’’ 

For instrumentalists, the return of 
Madame Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, after an 
absence of three years, will be most hearti- 
ly welcomed by all in recollection of her 
splendid virtuosity as a pianist. Another 
new comer is Miss Maud MacCarthy, the. 
youthful Irish violinist. That her artistic 
career abroad has been most brilliant ifs 
evidenced by the following excerpts from 
the English press. The London Times 
says: ‘“‘Miss Maud MacCarthy’s place 
among the first violinists uf the day is be- 
ing rapidly established, and the time can- 
not now be long before she is universally 
recognized as one of the greatest and most 
thoroughly artistic players before the pub- 
lic.” While “Black and White’’ adds the 
following: ‘“‘Miss Maud MacCarthy can 
with more truth be described as an artist 
than nine-tenths of the musicians who are 
dignified by that title. 
the 8d instant she played two important 
works—a sonata in C minor by Beethoven 
and Brahms’ sonata in A major. Both 
were distinguished by intense artistic feel- 
ing, thoroughly controlled, and, as regards 
technique, “the greatest facility.” 

Miss. Elsa Ruegger, the Belgian violon- 
cellist who three years since made her 


Opera Company will 
He stands quite uns 
‘among his associates. Ano 


: Treland, Wales, Germany, Fiare?, 


- Poland and 
their representativ 


At her concert on. 


se raagnificent wor i 
Wagner's operatic: 
f the Metropolitan’ 

be remembered. 


always welcome and 
‘s Mr. Ben Davies. | 
Mr. Raoul Pugno makes his Boston début 
in this series of concerts as the soloist 
of the first performance. Of an Italian 
father and a Lorraine mother, born at 
Montrouge, France, rightly claims the 
honor of being his country. His artistic 
triumps in Berlin, Vienna, Paris and Lon-_ 
don, were of the most sensational kind, 
and to reproduce his press notices would 
require a book of considerable dimensions. 
He is not only an artist and virtuoso, but | 
he is a composer and authority on musical - 
matters. ‘He is honorary professor of the 
Paris Conservatoire of Music, ithe only one 
who can claim such dictinetion. The Gov- 
ernment of the French republic decorated 
him with the Cross of the Legion of Honor, © 
and similar honors were eonferred on him 
by the courts of Italy, Spain, Holland and 


Turkey. 
A new comer is Mr. 


native of Glasgow, an 
it is of interest to note the extent and 


variety of countries from which the soloists 
are drawn. Australia, England, Scotland, 

Belgium, 
the United States, all send. 
-es to the musical Mecca 


ing singer. 
sure to satisfy, 


Frederic Lamond, & 
d in this connection 


of America. A pupil of both Liszt and Von 
RBiilow, Mr.- Lamopd by his «core of suc-— 
eesses at home and on the Continent has 
only this country to conquer to complement 
his career. 

Mr. Harold Randolph, director of the 
famous Peabody Conservatory of Music in 
Paltimore, who has already earned a pace 
among leading pianists by his succe?s with 
the orchestra elsewhere, will be heard early 
in the season. The aeserved popularity of 
Messrs. Kneisel, Schroeder and Adamowski 
with Boston Symphony patrons is the best 
possible reason for strengthening an al-_ 
ready imposing list by the addition of thelr. 
names. . 

The sale of season tickets for the twen- 
ty-four Friday afternoon public rehearsals 
will be held at Symphony Hall on Monday 
and Tuesday, Sept. 29 and 30, and. for the 
twenty-four Saturday evening concerts on 
Thursday and Friday, Oct. 2 and 8. All 
salés begin at 10 A. M. and continue 


through the day. 
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’ “If one wished to condense a description of 
"the Boston Symphony Orchestra into a sin- 
‘gle expression, perhaps the most apt to be 
“found would be the word “unique.” This 
organization is unique in its founder who, 
asking no governmental subsidy after the 
‘manner of foreign musical institutions, has 
had for twenty-one years the courage of 
his conviction that the public wanted and 
would support an orchestra presenting good 
“music in the best way. It is unique in its 
“absolute adherence ‘to careful and repeated 
rehearsals with which no other engagements 
“must in any way interfere, and in sparing 
Ay 0 expense to secure the best performers 
"in the world. It stands absolutely alone 
“in the total number of concerts given, for 
early in the coming seison the 2000th mark 
will be passed, indisputable proof that in 
‘instrumental work the Boston Symp/iony 
Orchestra is making the musical history 
-of America. Considering its vears, it has 
‘the record for the least number of changes 
‘in its personne!, and can justly claim an un- 
Burpassed esprit de corps. 
Its present ab'ding place, the new and 
beautiful Symphony Hall, was erected es- 
pecially for it, a voluntary tribute from hun- 
dreds of its stanchest friends at home. 
Engagements outside the field of distinctly 
concert work are frequently and steadily 
declined, in adherence to is creed, which 
is “A permanent orchestra maintained so'e- 
“ly for concert purposes.’’ Its field of use- 
fulness covers ten cities outside of Boston, 
dneluding a series of ten concerts at Har- 
‘vard University, and there is a consistent 
“and justifiable pride in the generous and 
unswerving loyalty of its clientele in each 
and every city visited. | 

In its ranks can be found a variety of 
admirable smaller organizitions, notably 
two string quartets of highest standing, an 
‘absolutely unique organizat'on of wind in- 

‘struments, soloists with standard reputa- 
tions, and composers whose works have 


been accorded highest honors, both at home | 


and abroad. 


When en route, the most careful atten- | 


tion is paid to its comfort and convenience. 
Long exhausting journeys and night rides 
are avoided, and ignoring all commercial 
| advantages, only one performance a day 
/ ts the inviolable rule. Whenever extraordi- 
' nary orchestration of a work calls for nove} 
and rarely used instruments, special musi- 
‘clans are always engaged, :hus avoiding the 
too-prevalent doubling of performers, which 
weakens the department from which this 
#pecial player is temporarily borrowed. 
And so one could go on at great length, 
_fecounting the features peculiar to this or- 
_ ganization which justify tts claim to the 
_word “unique.’’ 
_ The twenty-second season, and the third 
'in the new hall, opens on Oct. 18, 1902, an4 
_@loses on May 2, 1902. There will be the 
,usual twenty-four Friday afternoon public 
-Yehearsals and twenty-four Saturday even- 
ing concerts. Five trips to New York, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Baltimore wil! 
‘be made in the weeks of Nov. 3-8 Dec. 
(8-18, Jan. 12-17, Feb. 16-21 and March 16-21, 
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seasons representing his first régime from 
1884 to 1889. No more favorable comment 


ean be offered than this decade of devotion 
to high ideals, with the inevitab'e resultant 


of a satisfied public. 


Patrons of the concerts by this organiza- 
tion will read with Intere-t the announce- | 
ment of the auction sales of season tickets, 
which will be held in Symphony Hall. The | 


sale of tickets for the twenty-four Friday 
afternoon public rehearsals wil! be on Mon- 


day and Tuesday, Sept. 29 and 30, and for | 
the twenty-four Saturday evening con- | 
certs on Thursday and Friday, Oct. 2 and 3. © 


All these gales will bégin at 10 A. M. and 
continue throughout the cay, as usual, Ad- 
mission to the second balcony at twenty-five 
cents each for the Friday afternoon public 
rehearsals only will be under the same 
rule which proved so. practical and satis- 
factory last year. The Huntington avenue 
entrance will be opened at one o’clock pre- 
cisely before the performance on each Fri- 
day afternoon, and exact'y 505, people, which 
is the capacity of the second balcony, will 
be admitted. Another rule which has 
proved a marked success, that of sllowing 
no standees whatever in the hall, will again 
be enforced. 

In due seeson further details as to solo- 


ists. the works to be performed, with a list . 
of novelties, and other interesting iInforma- : 
The usual indica- | 


tion will be published. 
tions to be relied upon at this early date 
prom‘se the same complete sale of every 
seat in the house which has obtained for 
the past two‘years. 


Can we have coal and symphony concert 
seats, too, this winter? Tihat’s the two- 
horned dilemma present in the minds of 
many heads of families just now, and they 
have not much time to turn the question 
over and to discover what their neighbors 
are going to do before making a decision, 
as during next week the four regulation 
sales take place, after which there’s lit- 
tle opportunity to secure them first hand. 
One best seat for the entire season, shorn 
of premiums, costs just a bit less than a 
ton of coal at today’s prices; two seats cost 
almost as much as two tons, reason some 
proprietors of familles while others con- 
struct the ‘‘example’’ converse, but all ar- 
rive at the same conclusion, namely, that 
whereas faith is yet strong and firm in a 
coming circumvention of the schemes which 
withhold our coal and that whereas sym- 
phony concerts are among the necessaries 
of a life in Boston, tickets for them must 
be bought. So when the auctioneer spreads 


his canvas on the stage at Symphony Hall | 
next Monday morning and waves his own 


peculiar baton the response will] 
prompt and fulsome as it ever hag been. 
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Spirited Bidding by the 
Agents. 


The $12 seats for the Friday afternoon 
public rehearsals of the Symphony Or- 
chestra were suold at auction at Symphony 
Hall, beginning at 10 a.m. today, and the 
average premiums were fully up to the 


-best prices of last year. 
A premium of $305 was the record for the | 


day. 

The same familiar faces of society lead- 
ers and the squad of ticket speculators 
were early in evidence, and as the morn- 
ing’ progressed the number of ladies in- 
creased, 

In A row, the highest premium was 
$96.50 for three seats in the middle, and 
the lowest was $11.50 for seats at the side. 

Cc. S. Saunders took four good ones at a 
premium of $15. 

The lowest premium for seats in B was 
$12.5). ; 

For seat 18, the same speculator who 
bought the highest price seats in A paid 


Gardner arrived at about ll 
a.m., and, after sitting downstairs a few 
moments, proceeded to her faworite eyrie 
in the first balcony to view what was g0- 


| ing on. 


She stayed but a few moments, however, 
and drove away in her coupe alone, 

In E the premiums jumped above $50. 

Seats 14, 15, 16, and 19 ment at $50.50 to 
a ticket broker. Mr. Anderson of the 
Metropolitan Coal Co. got four seats in F 
cheap at $16. 

In Ga leap of $10 to $20 was easily taken, 
and 17 and 18 brought $73. 

In H the lowest premium was $20, paid 


by a speculator, who got a bargain by . 


taking the end seats and thus securing an 
option of three in the next row, 


UP TO $200. 


There was spirited bidding over 17 H. 


| The price went by $5 leaps to $200. The 
' contest was 


| agents, and the man who got it took the 


apparently between two 


next two at the same price, and as one of 
the three was across the line he got the 
next four at $55. 

The contest between the. same two men 
was Guplicated over seats 17 and 18 I, and 
the price was bid up to $380, the same 


ugent securing it and taking the next two, | 


as in the previous contest. 
He also bought the next three at $69. 
The record premium paid jin any year is 
$330, which was paid several years ago for 


‘a seat in this same locality. 


Last year’s highest was $225. 


It is rumored that the $305 seats were | 
bought for Mrs. Gardner. 
the artist, got two seats in the same row 


| 
| 


S.-L. Brackett, 
next to the $69 ones at only $50. 
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Highest Paid at Symphony 


Auction 


Three Seats in Row | Bought by a 
Broker 


Record Premiums for the Present 
Hall | 


Other Prices of the 


Morning . Unusually 
Good 


For the first time since the present Sym- 
phony Hall has been built, bidding at the 
auction sale of seats for the Friday after- 
noon rehearsals this morning reached the 
$300 mark. Three seats in row I, numbered 
17, 18 and 19, on the centre aisle, were 
knocked down to Mr. Pratt, a ticket broker, 
for a $305 premium. Since the premium 
must be paid on each seat, plus the regular 
price of $12, these three seats cost their 
present owner $951. Who that owner is 
could not be discovered, but rumor had it 
(as it invariably does when the highest 
Symphony premium is paid) that the one 
behind the broker was Mrs. J. L. Gardner. 
Mr. Pratt paid also the next highest pre- 
mium of the morning, $200, for the three 
corresponding seats in row H. The six 
seats, practically together, cost him no 
less than $1597. There were no other pre- 
miums in the morning that approached even 
this lower figure, which, indeed, is only $2! 


less than the high-water mark of last year. 


The record of the year before was $280, 
brought at the first sale in the new hall, 
largely for the honor of purchasing the first 
seat. Today’s record, in fact, comes within 
$75 of the highest paid in the whole history 
of Boston Symphony concerts. 

Mr. Pratt’s bid on the seats in row H 
was the first exciting incident of a sale 
that had progressed in a rapid, business- 
like manner for more than two hours, with 
good premiums that promised a satisfac- 
tory return in the long run. The highest 
up to that time had been $59.50, for three 
seats on the left-hand aisle of row G. Three 
seats in row H had just been knocked down 
for $37, when the auctioneer called out 
number 17. The bidding was started at 
$40 hy a gentleman in the middle of the 
hall, ‘and was at once taken up by Mr. 
Pratt from his station with the _ other 
brokers at the left near the platform, Both 
were eager bidders, and knew their minds. 
The auctioneer sent the figure up by ten- 
dollar jumps as quickly as he could move 
his wand’ and catch the nods of the con- 
testants. The price reached $200 before 


people had caught their breath, and there 
the gentlemen in the middle of the hail 


balked, for it seemed very evident that 
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“Mr. Pratt was boutid to purchase at’ any” Vi 1 i} REATR | : 15. a. 19, brought $95, whi Abe gi 
“price. Of the three seats which he took, | | ae ; wat f cold for #50. wiih eaata 29, 38 
two were on one side of the aisle and one Siding © Wor FW drovinad Gown to ei went at an 
‘was on the other. This blocked off ex-| 
cessive bidding on the seats immediately | Mrs. Jack Gardner the Reputed 
Purchaser of Three. 


—_ tf ae caeiaow 4 Pye Gri4 , pe wiht ‘ “€ ‘0. a. 

i results. und | total 

7. T established then, a foo out 

fe } camneehet greater than that of last year.” 
/It was not, ike yesterday, an auction 
where brokers were in on almost evere: 
other sale, It was a sale to the musi¢~' 
lovers themselves. Those who sit rf the 

7 at the Symphony concerts are 

was announced, $7.50 seats at “a 3 

hg grt ye afternoon the prices dropped } apt to do their own bidding, and ware ae 
considerably, no high price being reached’ | commission of an agent. Bidding was very 

until row T was reached, when seats 17 | different from what it was yesterday, com- 
anise went 08 arn vote ® Spies F this morning from all over the hall, and 
tor. VERSE nigh a hea po ere de gc meakes in women’s voices, instead of largely 
aeicteae e from the broker’s little corner at the left. 


ning about $33. 
No high-water figures were struck in | yt was less exciting, perhaps, but more 
|; amusing, for every now and then an ex- 


row U, $58 and $1 being the greatest, 
with Someres honts ot pot palgit sae wren cited little lady would raise her own bid, 
Si atil meace i and 18 were reached, ] and the auctioneer, after a glance of half 
when the price jumped to $56. On the pitying reproach, would say: “It was your 
other aisles two seats sold for $42 and #48. | hid before, madam,” and continue with his 
In row W there was a decided falling rattle of figures again. Seats were sold, 
too, less in blocks of three or four, and 
more by pairs or singly. 


drop back to $31 for seats 3, 4 
nak ‘tn his 4 L. Seats 8 and 9 brought 
$65. Rows M, N and O were sold before 


advance, the price bein » and. then 

succeeding, all four of which Mr. Pratt 
took quietly for the normal premium of 
$55. | | 
The premiums fell down for the rest of | 
the row from $53 to $20 at the end, and 
people thought they had seen the highest » 
bidding of the morning. Row I, starting 
out at $20, worked up gradually to an even 
| $50 for numbers 18, 14, 15 and 16. This | 
left 17 the next seat—a situation exactiy | 
like that in the preceding row—and out of | 
a confusion of bids at first the Same two | 
bidders emerged for the same contest. Only | phony concerts was opened in Symphony 


this time they did not stop at $200; the fig- | Hall yesterday morning, and it brought | 
, ures went rapidly upwards until] finally $300 


was offered by the gentleman in the middle 
of the hall. Mr. Pratt nodded to the auc- 
tioneer’s ‘'$305’’ with decision, and his oppo- 
nent for a second time gave in. By naming 
his former choice of three seats, Mr. Pratt 
easily obtained the succeeding three at $69. 

In the next row seat 17 had been reserved 
by the management of the concerts, but 18 
and 19—the other two of the combination~— 
brought $95. In row G (immediately in 
front of the seats which brought $200) num- 
bers 17 and 18 were sold for $73, and 19 and 
=) for $68. In row K the numbers 17, 18 
and 19 went for $77; but in row I, Mr. Pratt 
had no difficulty in taking in the aisle seats 
17 and 18 for $39. 

The other premiums varied from $20 to 
$50 and a little more, the majority of the 
larger premiums being paid by the brokers. 
Mr. Herrick also bought numbers of seats 
with smaller premiums: the greater part of 


| 

Last Season’s Prices for the 812 

Seats Generally Ex- 

ceeded—The Average Premium 

Yesterday Ranged from $17 up—' | 

The $7.50 Seats Go on Sale Today. | | 
) 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Rehearsal 


The sale of seats for the coming Sym-| | 


| 
{ 


out the usual interested gathering ojf 
bidders and spectators. 

The day’s sale was confined to the $1/2 | 
Seats for the Friday afternoon rehear- | 
Sals; the $7.50 seats for the rehearsalls | 
are to be sold today, the $12 seats for | 
the concerts on Thursday, and the $7.50 | 
concert seats Friday. | 

The prices paid averaged very well, | 
while in one instance at least the record | 
price of Jast year, $225, was put away 
in the background by a bid of $305 for | 


Seats 17, 18 and 19 or row T. The seats | 
were purchased by Mr. Pratt, who was 
one of the heaviest bidders during the 
morning, and it was rumored, though ) | 
positive admission that | 

the seats were bought for Mrs, “Jack’’ | | | 
Gardner. The seats which went at that | 

high figure flank the centre aisle an : | 
are in the locality for which Mrs. Gard ’ | 


ner has shown a decided preference ir 
the past. 


| 
off, seat 8 selling for $39, while the aver- 
age went down to about $25. This was 
equally true of row X, when the high ee 
seat ‘was only $30. In row Y a little Premiums, naturally, did not soar high; 
boom Maye <page 03 oy At Maeda gh ots: nobody who bought could be reckoned as. 
by Droneht Be: two $35, three $34 and | Paying any more than the a ween a 
one $33.50. The lowest seat in this row | critic could say was his share. ven 
| brought $18. highest bid of the morning—22.50 for a seat. 
|, There was not much of a boom in row in the centre of row KK—meant only a price 
| Aa gg Lien ieee ye pont a oy | of about $1.25 per concert; and the eS ae 
yay ley Fe $37. In row CC one seat price per concert was much lower than this 
sold for $33, While the rest went from | —well under a ddollar, indeed. Twelve bur? 
$19 to $27. The samerrule applied to row | ers, who will occupy the last seats on the 
DD, when one seat was run eh $33.50, floor, paid premiums of only $5.50 on each 
Thi ow : ie 
WE Gne scld hos ee ond the Seat initan seat—or $13 for twenty-four syMpmOny whee 
. lower, and the average price for the rest i certs—about fifty cents a abt prigie:' ih 
of the $12 seats averaged about $25. highest prices of the morning were in 
| ai a ia ak eaerrs aa Kk, the first of the $7.50 seats on the floor, 
MORE SYMPHONY SEATS SOLD Row JJ, in front of it, sold yesterday for 
: premiums varying from $12 to $15, but 
CAA Se. 1907 


was refused, 


nothing in KK today went lower than $16; 


those at the ends of each row, in fact, were 
purchased by him. He would Often bid in 
the final seat of a row and then take with 
it (at the same premium) the first three of 
the next row back. He would usually fol- 
low this up by bidding in the next four or 
Six. For most of these he paid premiums 
varying from $20 to $2). Mr. Connelly was 
the first man to bid a bove $50, soing DO cents 
Over that figure for four Seats in row E. 

The lowest price paid during the morn. 
ing was for the first Seat sold, number 1 in 
row A—the same seat Which two years aga 
brought $280, and last year went for S20. 
The highest in this row (which is not, of 
course, among the most desirable) wag 
$26.50, for number 14. Thirty-four dollars 
was the highest price in how B, and $83.50 
In row C. In this row General W. W. 
Blackmar purchased four Seats in the cen. 
tre at a premium of $27. 

The auetion was Stopped for an inter- 
mission at half-past one, and the sale was 
taken up again at two O'clock. It was 
. Planned to continue until] all the $12 seats 

(the majority in’ the hall) had been sold. 
The sale for the $7.50 seats for the rehears- 
als will begin tomorrow morning at ten 
o'clock, and the seats for the Saturday 
evening concerts will be sold on Thursday 


and Friday at the same time, the $12 seats | 


first. 
Se ae 


| for the seat was $34. 


The prices at the opening for seats i 
row A were somewhat above those pai 
last year. For three seats in the centr 
& premium of $26.50 each was paid, while 


_ the lowest premium paid for any seat in 


the row was $11.50. 
Seat 18 in row B was purchased by th 


| Same speculator who had purchased th 


highest-priced seats in row A. The pric 


The cheapest sea 


sold in the row brought a premium o 


$12.50. 

In row E seats 14, 15, 16 and 19 brough 
$00.50, and from then on the price stead 
ily advanced. Seat 20 in row E dropped o 
a little to $47.50: the next three seats 
went back to $50, and then, when row G 
was reached, the price went up to $73 
Spay seats 17 and 18 and $68 for Seats 19 
and 20, 

Row H brought out the 


first really 
Stiff contest. 


The price for seats 1 and| 


| 2 was $24, but when the centre aisle was 


| the 


; 


approached the price went up, and when 
Auctioneer Jackson announced seat 17, 
the second from the end, and started the 
figure at $50, the price in no time went 
up with a jump to over $100. Mr. Pratt 
was after the seat, and finally secured 
it by paying a premium of $200. He took 
Seats 18 and 19 on both sides of the aisle 
at the same figure. The next four geats 
in the same row sold for $55. 
Then followed Mr. Pratt’ 


wh , after 


k to $69 for 
22, while seats 25, 26, 27 
and 28 dropped down to $57, 


| 


Remaining Rehearsal Tickets (Those Worth 
$7.50) Auctioned Off This Morning— 
Premiums Ranged from $22.50 to $5.50, 
and Speculators Made Few Purchases 
By a little after noon today in Symphony 

Hall, the last seat for the Friday rehearsals 


of the Boston Symphony concerts had been 
sold, terminating a sale which must be 


extremely gratifying to the managers of 


the orchestra. This morning the $7.50 seats 
were'sold by auction, all the $12 seats (in- 
cluding the major portion of the hall) hav- 
ing been disposed of yesterday. Manager 
4. R. Comee, 
a etihe the results of the sale, said that they 
were entirely satisfactory—almost the same 
as last year, ‘A little better in spots, 

he added as a kind of afterthought; 
that these spots must have covered con- 
siderable seating space was vouched for 
by one of the smaller ticket brokers, who 


sat through the whole' of yesterday's AUCs 
| tion, from ten in the morning until se\ on 
| at night, without being able to buy a single 


| seat as 


low as he could afford to pay. 


| c ears,’’ 
—6*T ’ve tended out on these sales for y , 
he said, ‘“‘and never been whitewashed like 


that before. I never saw such prices—never 


a ripple in them, but just steady and heavy 


all the time.”’ 
The high prices of yesterday were not of 


when asked this morning | 


and | 


and $17.50 and $18 were by far the com- 
est premiums. 
caaeaas Sat $21.50, amd another for $20-< 
and these were the only three of the day 
which rose beyond the ’teens. Seat 15 was 
bid up on one of the brokers by a young 
man, who dropped out of the running at 
$20, but he was paid back by the samé 
broker on the next seat, by having it unh- 
loaded on him at $19.50. Prices in the next 
row (LL) dropped a dollar on the average, 
and in the next (MM), perhaps a little more 
lollar. 

“ ‘the same as MM, but a cone ea 
drop was noticed when OO was,reac vi 
Here the almost universal price was va 
In PP most of the seats sold for $12.50. 


| In the next row, however, because of the 
} posts in row PP, 


the prices were more 
variable. Some seats behind the ree: 
dropped below $10 premium; two, ap 
going for $8, but the average Was an oh: 
$10. In RR $7 was the garly figure, but tt 
dropped to $6, and at last to $5.50. The ye 
tire back row of twelve seats went for 
latter gradually figure. 


* Prices went up again, of course, when 


the balcony was reached. Five rows rei 
were sold here, and these went for pr ces 
varying from $19.50 to one lone seat, taken 


at the very end of the sale, for $9.50. Some. 


of the baleony seats last night went for 


One seat sold for $22.50, , 


The next row (NN) held al-— 


* 


| 


as high as sixty and seventy dollars pre+— 





the seats for the regular Saturday evening | 
| concerts went for comparatively 


| 


“mium, and the majority for about twenty-- 

five dollars. The last row before the $7.50 
seats scold at about $15 or $18~and this 
morning row E, just behind it, brought 
very littie more, though the par value was 
nearly one-half as great. Two seats in this 
desirabls row went for $15, but the great 
majority varied from $19 to $19.50. In row 
F the premium dropped about two dollars: 
in G about one dollar; in H another dollar, 
and in I $10 was the favorite premium. 


by auction in Symphony Hall on Thursday 
and Friday, under the same conditions as 
the rehearsal seats. 
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LOWER SYMPHONY PREMIUMS 
bymres ie REEL eh fi pile >. 1407 
Highest of the Morning at the Auction 
_ Sale of Tickets for the Saturday Evening 


Concerts Was $34—QOne Man Got His 


Seats at a Dollar Premium 


If the seats for the Friday afternoon re- | 
hearsals of the Boston Symphony Orches- | 
tra, sold by auction on Monday, went for | 
higher figures than usual, the increase was | 


somewhat neutralized this morning, when 
, 


| low prices, | 
By this sign it may be seen that laa oon | 
larity of the rehearsals, which has been | 
growing for severa] years, has not yet | 
reached its height. It is & curious fact to | 
note that not long ago the situation was 
reversed; the high premiums were given for 
evening tickets, and not for afternoon. Thig 
morning the highest bid was $34, for seats 
18 and 19 in row K. These seats (though 
two rows farther back) correspond with 
those which went for the record premium 
Of $305 on Monday. The identical seats 
which brought that remarkable figure for 
the rehearsal (17, 18 and 19 in row I), were 
Sold for the concert at a premium of $20 50: 
and those just in front, which brought $200 
on Monday, brought only $29 today. eed 
The sale opened shortly after ten o'clock 
under exactly the same conditions as on 
Monday, with al] the $12 seats (the greater 
part of the floor and first balcony under 
the hammer. The first seat, No. 1 ‘in row 
A, which brought $11.50 Monday and 
marked the lowest price of the sale. went 
for $6 today—a Sum which turned out ‘to 
be a fair average price for anywhere in the 
first few rows- The next seat Sold: for fifty 
cents less, and though one in the a 
went up to $7, those at the other end went 
for as low as $3. Two seats On the left- 
hand aisle were sold for $6 to an Old ma 
hardly able to totter along, who was obli ea 
to put his hand to his ear to hear wi re 
the auctioneer Said. It was obvious fo 
what reason he chose row <A. The me te 
Starting out at $3, went down i 
» Strangely enough, when the stale | 


_ Was reached, and nearer 


d a ripple. of 
Or four seats (the limit 


| out his 


_ thus bought have cost their 


Mhe vening concert seats will bes old _ thirteen dollars each—exactly the same 


n to the désk to) 
It was the lowest premiln 
of the entire sale, including those on Moy. 
day and Tuesday. Even the $7.50 seats jy 
the extreme rear of the floor (the cheap 
sold for the rehearsals) brought $5.50 a 
the Tuesday sale, and ‘this lone figure my 
be laid to the strange chance which Son 
times rules at an auction. The four seit 


purchaser jist 


the lowest $7.50 seat. This makes, as wis 
pointed out at the time the others were scij 
a rate of only fifty cents per concert fota 
Season of twenty-four concerts—a price 
anybody might think himself lucky to par 

In these two rows the ticket brokers had 
not made a bid, but in row CC they began, 
Mr. Herrick taking four at a $5 premiun, 
From that time on they picked up a few 
here and there until by the time M_ was 
reached they were buying in almost whole 
rows, and the familiar names of Herrick 
Connelly and Pratt were heard after many 
of the sales. In row B one bid had reached 
$10, but in row C the prices varied from 
*3 to $9. The highest was $9.50, and ‘the 
ten-dollar mark was not passed again until 
the middle of row D, when two seats (and 
off the aisle at that) brought $16. rhe 
average for this row was between five dnd 
Six dollars. For the next row—E— the 
average jumped to nearer ten dollars, wend 
held there through row F. Herrick bouch 
one seat in this row on the centre aisle t 
$22, probably having > orders from same 
customer to buy it in at any cost. In! row 
G prices had improved. The very Icfwest 
paid (and this for only two seats) wa S $6 
and several went for $19, $19.50 and 0) 
The brokers bought Several in this now 
and kept increasing in their bids from then 
On. In H, the premiums varied fror . 
to $29. In TI, the prices held at the s 
factory average of about $15. In 2 | 
thirty dollar-mark was first passed 
favorite Seats (those just off the ech 
aisle) sold for $82 on one side and §: 
on the other. Those following went 
$23. With the exception of the one 
premium of $34 in row K, prices held st 
ily for the next few rows. 

By half-past twelve Row 0 had been sold 
out, whereas on Monday at that timef the 
auctioneer was in the middle of Rov#y I. 
This shows the relative Popularity of # the 
two performances. The highest premi]} ums 
during that time had just touched ana . rone 
beyond lowest premiums of the Mor day 
sale. Though it 1s hard to judge of “the 
general result, it may be Safely estim ated 
that during the early morning at: least “the 
returns. were somewhat less than for last 
year. The highest premiums brought then 
$41, for several seats in Row L, as age ‘inst 
this year’s &34. ' 3 

At half-past one O'clock a recess of | 
an hour was declared. Tomorrow the : 


me for the evening Dverformances wi 
sold. 


fran 
LOL 


half 
87,00 


il be: 


} 


| 


| 


“§YMPHONY TICKETS IN DEMAND. | 


The auction sale of tickets for the 
_. Symphony concerts was resumed yes- | 


| terday at Symphony Hall, which was. 


| 
i | 
| in the balcony 


fairly well filled with would-be pur- 


| ghasers, the greater number being wom- | 


/ 


en. The tickets on sale were those for 
the Saturday evening concerts, on the 
floor, beginning with KK, and in the 
second balcony. Those on the floor 
averaged $8 premium, although a few 
seats went a trifie higher. When the 
second balcony seats were called the 
| first set of three in the first row 
were sold at $17.50 premium. The first | 
row averaged $12.50, while two mrss | 


in the first row. Nos. 9 and 10, centre. 

| Were sold after some lively bidding for 
$20, the highest premium paid. The 
other ‘sats. opposite the stage went 
for So. 


SALE OF SYMPHONY SEATS. 


Small Attendance of Ticket Buyers 
Yesterday Morning---Prices Ran 
(oelrd 1Qee Very Evenly. 


The auction sale of seats for the com- 
ing concerts of the Symphony orchese- | 
tra was continued at Symphony Hall 
yesterday. There was a very small 
attendance of ticket buyers, and those 
who were there were mostly specula- 
tors, or those who had orders to fill for . 


their customers. 

Yesterday’s sale comprised the $7.50 . 
seats for the Friday public rehearsals, 
beginning with row KK in the orchestra, 
and the last five rows in the first bal- 
cony. The prices ran very evenly, and 
only occasionally did some fortunate ’ 
bidder get a choice seat for a little less 

' than the previous bidder. The largest 
premium was $22.50, for a set of seats in 
KK. while the highest premium offered 

was $17. The result of 


the sale was about the same as that of. 
last year. 
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Symphony Tickets “saz 
$20.00 upwards. Mas GORING, Room 30, 
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Boston 
Symptony Orchestra 


AUCTION SALE OF $12 
SEATS FOR THE SATUR- 
DAY EVENING CONCERTS 
AT SYMPHONY HALL 
(Huntington and Massa- 
chusetts Avenues) THIS 
(Thursday) MORNINC,at IO 
O’CLOCK, CONTINUING 
THROUCH THE DAY. 
Auction Sale of %7.50 Seats for Concerts... 

FRIDAY, Oct, 3 LA] 
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CYMEHONY ORDERS FULFILLER 


JOHN R. HEARD, Hotel Touraine 
Wrice for Diagrams of Symphony Hall, 
1OtFA). TAPS e 22 


Symphony Season Tickets for 


sale in all parts — 


of the hall. 40 State. 
LOWER SYMPHONY PREMIUMS 


Street, Room 53. 
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Highest of the Morning at the Auction | 
Sale of Tickets for the Saturday Evening | 
Concerts Was $34—One Man Got His | 
Seats at a Dollar Premium | 


If the seats for the Friday afternoon re- . 
hearsals of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, sold by auction on Monday, went for 
higher figures than usual, the increase was 
somewhat neutralized this morning, when 
the seats for the regular Saturday evening 
concerts went for comparatively low prices. 
By this sign it may be seen that the popu- 
larity of the rehearsals, which has been 
erowing for several years, has not yet 
reached its height. It is a curious fact to 
note that not long ago the situation was 
reversed: the high premiums were given for 


| evening tickets, and not for afternoon. This 


morning the highest bid was $34, for seats 
18 and 19 in row K. These seats (though 
two rows farther back) correspond with 
those which went for the record premium 
of $3805 on Monday. The identical seats 
which brought that remarkable figure for 
the rehearsal (17, 18 and 19 in row I), were 
sold for the concert at a premium of $20.50; 
and those just in front, which brought $200 
on Monday, brought only $29 today. 

The sale opened shortly after ten o’clock 
under exactly the same conditions as on 
Monday, with all the $12 seats (the greater 
part of the floor and first balcony, under 
the hammer. The first seat, No. 1 in row 
A, which brought $11.50 Monday, and 
marked the lowest price of the sale, went 
for $6 today—a sum which turned out to 
be a fair average price for anywhere in the 
first few rows. The next seat sold for fifty 
cents less, and though one in the row 
went up to $7, those at the other end went 
for as low as $3. Two seats on the left- 
hand aisle were sold for $6 to an old man 
hardly able to totter along, who was obliged 
to put his hand to his ear to hear what 
the. auctioneer said. It was obvious for 
what reason he chose row A. The next 
row, starting out at $3, went down to 
| $2.50, strangely enough, when the aisle 
'was reached, and nearer the centre when 
a man bid $1 the auctioneer could not get 
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~arhere were 222 “salé0n passengers, 806% PReM tes and criticat jude ent of M tr. 
‘second cabin and 707 steerage, making a | John 8. Dwight and by th oO 
have identified themselves with the 


total of 1285. Yesterday afternoon at half- game cause in Boston? These have 
past two o’clock a matinée in the saloon } 4.0) our teachers. We build on the 


Were Sold by Auction This Mornifng-—- was the great attraction. The chairman Of | ¢aundations they have laid. 
y a the programme was none other than Hon. “Such details of this scheme aS con- 


Pr i - Ln : 
creat Averag ed Well Verne + G Thomas L. James, former postmaster gen- } cern the public are stated below. The 
orchestra is to number 60 selected musi- 


fee3 
| eral of the United States, and now presi- 
By far the largest crowd at any of} the dent of the Lincoln National Bank of New cians, their time, so far as required for 
four sales turned out at Symphony careful training and for a given num- 
ympnony at York. The programme was excellent and | Her of concerts, being engaged in ad- 


The four seats | thi i 
S morning for the auction of the $7.50 affdrded the Dyringska Quintette an op- | vance. Mr. Georg .Henschel will be 
the cenductor for the coming season. 


thus bought have cost thei 
‘ St their purchaser j 
thirteen dollars each—e just | Seats for the Saturday evening c 3 of 
ars each—exact] > Se | -vening concerts of ity ‘ r début before an 
the lowest $7.50 seat. This thea Br. as | the Boston Symphony Orchestra. In ccpnse- 7 etch gee ¢" ers genie five attractive The concerts will be 20 in number, given 
S makes, as was | quence of this fact bidding was | PET CAE Foye “%y in Music Hall on Saturday evenings, 
as very lively Swedish girls of the quintet made a great } fom the middle of October to the mid- 


pointed out at the time the 
: > others were gs ¢ 
& rate of only fifty cents per sahoatt sna acgureul HF th evesnted etl, . Oeuer mmr impression with thelr sweet voices. They | dle of March. The intention is that 
: ey much exceeded thosffe of | have toured England and France and have ihe orchestra shall be made epee 
here, and shall be called the Bogton 


season of twenty-four co 
rs . -oncerts—a ic last ve T 4s 
| anybody might think hir pr IGS st year. The highest paid for the §fl 
—- ms 2 (Lr ur . e h oor y Ke I 
7 tho UCKS kers hi: e rg Fai me. heir ? , . apes “Bo it iti - 
ee made 8 bid, but in row C choy becumck tha toolset Wee Acitate inakice of Caan their intention to maine wae accompanied | sult of success, condition sit Te ia 
. Te aki - és . Se , » y GaAlS, AK a2 ver " ~ 
itis that +3 ng four at a $5 premium, | mean. As at the Tuesday sale (when ti y alr by Mrs. James, Miss James and H. James, public is asked. ra ig 
me on they picked up a fe respondi On RY ate was one of the first to get through the : H. L. HIGGINSON. 
here and there until by the time M ee! ah Ging seats for the Friday reheaj.rsals 7 . | ffi rs d thi hurried off to From this beginning of 60 local musi- 
reached they were buying in tae my was | were sold), the ticket brokers were not | 4 le or ma hat i eg io le oeeen aa np cron tae 
; | . é os muc : Ne York. ic pe 3e1'S, 
whole uch in evidence; bidding came lafrgely ARacRer distinguished passenger was tion of M4 Der irT centres of the world, 


rows, and the familiar 
wb, ar names of Herrick, | from 
y Pe : . ck } ro th ; y - y ‘ 
Connelly and Pratt were heard after many | the sida Cidiameeos me reereten eo oe | ie | Wilhelm Gericke, the conductor of the with its fleld of usetw et ox er ae 
an) seats ms >S. remiums this nj1orn- | | alt hy ieee yh il , all the large astern cities. or © 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. For five | Coming season there will be the usual 


of the sales. In row | ’ 
: 5. Iw B one ' , 
$10, but in row C the aiken had reached ing were about half what they werffe on 
: Ss varied from Tuesday for the same seats—a_ months he has been abroad, accompanied | 94 Friday afternoon public rehearsals 
} Sa propogrton by Mrs. Gericke and his little daughter, | and 24 Saturday evening ccnecerts, with 


$3 to $9. The hig 
4 ae. : 1e highest wa = oO) =) ‘ 
as $9.00, and the Which he é 
vi neid true for the $12 sents sola yee- | | Katie. He spent much time at his old } a most attractive list of soleists, in- 
cluding: Mme. Melba, Mme. Schumann- 


ten-dollar mark w: 
: VaS not passed agai 
the middle of ro 7 we again until  terday. 
: w D, when two se : , 
; ' ’ Seats (; O : | ric é re erie es . r 
S (and n the floor seats (of which only the Snins . | Home in< Bt) plas ane sagt PaEteCt ress Heink, Mme. Kirkby lWunn, Mme. 
in the Tyrol visited the great cities, Paris, | pjoomfieid-Zcisler, _Miss Masud Mac- 


off the aisle at tl) 
Ais E rnat) brouge P41 rea. | 
average for this row was | ight $16. The | rear rows are sold at the cheaper price)}y | 

as between five oF Price) iy. Pre- Dresden, Berlin, London, etc. In Munich } Carthy, Miss Elsa Ruegeger, Mr. anor 
von Roov, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr, Raou 


six dollars. For the nex | and | miums varied from eight to thi | 
average jumped to ie next wow—E— the |} for the first few rows, and Tteen doy jiare | he was greatly interested in the Wagner 

held there tl ~ vearer ten dollars, and | seven dollars for tl ee ete | productions. Both Mr. and Mrs Gericke | Pugno, Mr. Frederic Lamond, Mr. Har- 
e through row F. Herrick houcht h a : 1e¢ last few rows. A t:man : | gS aa ali te 1 h old. Randolph, Mr. - Hugo Heerman, 
ze seat in this row on the centre aisle 7 t} who has been watching the sales for ¢ 5 ee are looking in Pasig Ae pata gee © | nressrs. Kneisel, Adamowski, Schroeder 
2, probably having orders from ecma! oe said that the prices for tal long rest has done its most for them. | and others. 
customer to buy it in at Seavey a Om some | rows ranged a full dollar above these aor Little Katie looks like a nut-brown fairy. ‘he auction sales of season tickets be- 
ives had tmorov ny cost. In row] last year, but hi : e those j,jaid gin tomorrow at Symphony Hall, at 
paid (and thie ° proved. The very lowest | little hi Ss estimate is probably) ra SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 10 o’clock, and continue on Tuesday, 

| is for only two seats) was &¢ Sad mi On the last four rows of the Thursday and Friday. 

aS »0, |) secon alcony (among the best | a 

. : St seats sold ee ye Eh 


and several went f : 
‘ or $19, $19.50 
The brokers } 0 4 ; . ey erred th 
rb ers ought several iy 6 cheaper price) pr ; 
veral in this row >) premiums reached as h 


and kept increasing ir ir bi as $12.5 
i “ef hs : eg in their bids from then | $12.50. For the first two of the fy. 
: , 142 premiums varied from &s& | Wann ey, eee nos fall below elght dolla’ 


to $25 In | the i. | at ! he 
. ), d . if prices held at ha : wae f hese seats sold on l esday f ras h gh end here sa t me ess in now ~ 


thirty dollar-mark was fi oo ene : > Sy 
: dale ‘ as first racse an | The si | near approach of the Symphony season, 
favorite seats (those at i Phe sesdad Disk Gade 4 longer than t : reprinting it. It read: for strings, flute and accompaniment; | 
aisle) sold for 82° on . os 3 «centre i. ip eo bite: use in addition to t 7 | _ “ Tschaikowsky’s Symphony No, 5. Mr. } 
Pome OF ne Stee anys o> e Ss Try N a Ay : ry ° : 
on the other. Those rel c and $32.50 vad seats on the floor and first balcony, t | | A WORR ti an ale ones a Raoul Pugno, pianist, will play the} 
$23. With the exceptior Owing went for ‘tire second balcony was sold. These sec fl | GOOD MURIC. !'Wranderer Fantasy, Schubert-Liszt or 
premiu e224 in eption of the one high } °” the Friday performance are t ples | | “Notwithstanding the development of Won age , 
m of $54 in row K, prices held stead- || .TUSH Seats,” though NS ee | musical taste in Boston, wa have never Greig’s concerto. 
ily for the next few rows. pina distributing th gh the present plan | | yet possessed a full and permanent Or : Oct. 24-25: Berlioz, overture ‘“‘Carneval 
By half-past twelve Row O had bee; 14 5 em has eliminated the ruci (h. | chestra, pi ag yg mora oF, oe , Romain”; Saint-Saéns’s “Le Rouet 
out, whereas on Monday pep ple iaiien Nc setagas « ELEN FARO LT oe 1 | prices, such as may be found in a el 4, ale’: | 
auctioneer : “gee ay at that time the Cc a7 a | large European cities, or even in the ; 2 Omphale , Hans Huet’ eo aa 
This as n the middle of Row I ee OMMONWEALTH IN PORT | | smaller musical centres of Germany. in E minor (first time). iss Bisa. | 
s shows the relative popularity Cer s. /aet | | Phe essential condition of such orches-. Ruegger, cellist, will play Rubinstein’s | 
Shafi performances. The hichest n Wilhelm Gericke, Cond ' a | tras is ned se ASLAM g er ee oo are ‘concerto in D minor. | 
uring that time had just touche | » LOnductor of | necessarily § ng and uncertain, be-> ? ’ We 
beyond lowest “hese tl es yet and gone Symphony Orchestra, V rl agg | cause we are dependent upon musicians ae tag pe! Pia seg tgs 
Waseda, a, Was Aboard—Al} | whose work and time are largely Wagrier’s Kaisermarsch Mr Frederick 


, Monday 
sale. gr hall's Danis ' hay 
Though it is hard to judge of a a Hon. Thomas lL. Jame F A pledged elsewhere, 
Ss, Former Pos | “To obviate this difficulty the follow- Lamond, pianist, will play Beethoven's 


‘general result, it may be saf 
age tt ay be sately estimate: 
Sat Gubing the carly morning ot et | «| master General of the United § ing plan is offered. It is an effort made concerto In © dat. 
5 east the € tates | simply in the interest of good musi¢,: Noy. 14-15: Rimsky-Korsakoff’s over- 
and, though individual, inasmuch as it ,..., ta “La Fiancée du Tzar” (first 


returns were somewhat less 
f AL SS than for last 
year. The highest premiums |} sah At half-past tw ’ | 
ums broue em 0 o’clock thi : , is independent of societi lubs, it 
#1. for several seats } rought then | the : Ss mornir I societies OF ChUves “ey ’ 
’ or several seats in Row L, as ag steamship Commonwealth of the D | Fe er eaoal cramientan. The: pg scene RB es 
»~ a | om) oo 9 ’ . ad °* 4 { . * 


this year’s $34 ainst | minion line, in 
, command p. 
At half-past one o’clock a recess of half McAuley, was at Boston I of Captain J. | deed, the first step, as well as the nat- Maud Mac Carthy violinist, will play 
IC eS ialf 1 Light; iy | ural impulse, in announcing @ Ne€W >) prghms’s snes. 


an hour was declar : o'clock the 
ed. Tomorrow the $7.50 good ship came along the whar Hpbi gf pn is s thank those who) 
ave brought us where we now stand.| ———_——__—— 


a for the evening performances will be | eh at half-past seven the landi be ——— , 
i : | passengers began. Unusually go .t “Whatever may be done in the future, YIP ! 
was made, and the weather od tin |__| to the Handel and Haydn Society and: HONY ORDERS FULFILLE 
pitious all the way was pr | to the Harvard Musical Association we JOHN R. HEARD, Hotel Touraine §f 
a little fog off the 
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| Twenty-one years ago there appeared 
in the Bostcn newspapers a very inter- 


| esting eommunication, the first an- The programs of the first four con- 
| 


certs of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
‘tra in Symphony Hall are as follows: 
Oct. 17-18: Beethoven’s overture Leo- | 


and $20. 


nouncement of any kind in connection 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


of the | 
premiums 


with the exception . : all owe the greater part of our home Wrice for Diagrams of Symphony Hall. 
banks of Newfoundlar education in music of a high character. lut(A] a 22 
‘S Can we forget. either, how admirably ———————--_ _—- 
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ANACREON. | } 
STATUES BEING PLACED IN SYMPHONY HALL, 


e : 


with Greek Gods and — 


’ 


Other Notables. 


ANACREON’S ASCENT 
Heavy-Limbed Greek Poet 
Raised by Workmen with 
Much Difficulty. 


b 
- be 


The niches around the balcony walls 
of Symphony Hall are being filled with 


Statues, and the Speculation as to what 


the spaces were being reserved for is 
at an erd. Society gossip and the chat 
in art and musical circles wil] Zo on, 
however, with a. new topic; for the 
donors of the Satuary have chosen to 
keep their names a Secret, stating sim- 
ply that they have provided this offer- 
ing to the gods of music and the fine 
arts. Two ladies prominent in thelr 
love of those things that make for cul- 
ture have solicited the funds for the 
Statuary, and one of them, who lives 
on Beacon street, has been Superintend.- 
ing the placing of the treasures in their 
little shrines. Further than this the 
identity of the patrons of the arts must 
remain a mystery, as they shun the 
notoriety that might otherwise accom- 
pany their efforts. 

The 14 classic sculptures will soon be 
in place, and they will add very much 
to the decoration of Symphony Hall, 
giving the interior a completed appear- 
ance that it has lacked. . 

Three of the plaster casts will be 
much treasured by artists, as they will 


be the only copies in America, studies 
Which have hitherto necessitated a trip 
to the originals in the Huropean mu- 
Feums. Many of the subjects have di- 
rect significance to music, while others 
merely suggest allied arts. Some of the 
figures are from the Caproni galleries 
‘In Boston, while the rarer specimens 
have been imported by the brothers 
Caproni, directly from the museuras 
Where the originals are guarded. The 
figures are all of heroic size, about 
seven and a half feet tall. but being in 
lofty positions and with such spacious 
walls as backgrounds, they appear 
Smaller. The mounting of the statues 
into the niches is being done by the 
Capronis, while the choice of subjects 
Was the taste of the ladies who provide 
them, together With the judgment of 
the architect of the building, Charles 
Follen McKim, of New York. 


nly ones in thi: 
Euripides, a female fi 
culaneum and “the 
Anacreon. | 
The accompanying diagram shows the 
location of the various subjects: 


The collection will be in place probably 
before the end of the week. The hard- 
est statue to place was Swung up yes- 
terday morning with much difficulty. 
This was the seated Anacreon,.whie ! 
from its lateral] bulk, was a problem of 
mechanics. A scaffold was built below 
the niche, which, with ladders, made a 
footstool for the old lyric Greek to 
ascend his throne. He was inaugurated 


with much difficulty, and with much | 


danger to the workmen, owing to the 
extreme narrowness of the balcony, 
Which is only the width of two rows of 
Chairs, and which threatened a disas- 
trous fall to the laborers should they 
have been shaken from the trembling 
Staging to the distant floor below. The 
captive poet was festooned with rib- 
bons of burlap, and Was carried to the 
balcony, and then suffered the indignity 
of having roves looped around his neck. 
‘wo workmen preceded him to his seat, 
while four others hoisted him on their 
Shoulders, as if in token of his good 
fellowship. Then, with much pulling 
and hauling at his heckwear from above, 
with heaving all around at his ribbons, 
and with a one, two, three, and alto- 
pether, the old fellow landed on his 
npe2rial height. 

The first statue to the right, as one 
looks from the Stage, is the classic work 
of Praxiteles, that inspired Hawthorne’s 
‘“Marble Faun.” ‘The Original is in the 
Capitoline MEuseum, Rome. Of it Haw- 
thorne says: 

It is impossible to gaze long .at this stone 
dmage without conceiving a kindly sentiment 
toward it, as if its substance were warm to 
the touch, and imbued with actual life. 

* * * The animal hature, indeed, is a 
most essential part of the Faun’s composi- 
tion; for the characteristics of the brute crea- 
tion meet and combine with those of humanity 
in this strange yet true and natural concep- 
tion of antique poetry and art. Praxiteles has 
Subtly diffused throughout his work that mute 
mystery which so hopelessly perplexes us 
Whenever we attempt to gain an intellectual 
or sympathetic knowledge of the lower orders 
of creation. * * * Neither man nor animal, 
and yet no monster; but a being in whom 
both races meet on friendly ground. 


The next figure, the so-called Ger- 
manicus from the Louvre, has a more 
Vital significance in the hall, as it shows 
& nude male figure listening to the 
music of the waves ina sea ahetl. The 
Shell is inscribed, ‘IX leomenes, the son 
of Kleomenes, made this.’’ It was prob- 
ably the work of a Greek in Rome in 
the first century, B. C. The head is 
that of some Roman Orator, while the 
body is said to be that of Hermes To- 


_8ios, the god of speech and patron di- 


vinity of orators... The statue illustrates 
the custom of representing individuals 
in the form of divinities and with di- 


The Amazon from the Capitoline Mu- 


| 
| 
| 
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; 
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| 


4 
Vine attributes. ‘| 
| 


seum was found in a very mutilated 
condition, and much discussion has heen 
rife as to its history. The restorations 
are much questioned, and the head is 
said to belong to a much older statue. 
Some gay that the female warrior is 
drawing a bow above her head, others 
maintaining that she is about to vault, 
The statue is No. 97 in the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, and the arguments 
may be found in the catalogue. 


The Lemnian Athena, said to be the 


work of Phidias, has given. students 
much food for speculation. The origi- 
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FEMALE FIGURE FROM HERCULANEU 


den, 


nal‘héad is in Bologna, while saga 

is contposed from two statues im Dres- — 
he best of the two. boi was 
chosen, to which was added th | 
logna head, and the cast of all three 

is such as occupies the next niche in 

Symphony Hall. This.is called the mcst 

beautiful statue of Athena which the 
world possesses. It shows her more 
peaceful side, as protectress of Athens,, 
The style is severely simple, as we ought 
to expect of a religious work of the 
time of Phidias. The virginal face, con- 
ceived and wrought with ineffable re- 
finement. is as far removed from sen- 
sual charm as from the ecstasy of a 
Madonna. The goddess does not reveal 
herself as one who can ‘be ‘‘touched 
with a feeling of our infirmities,’’ but 
by the power of her pure, passionless 
beauty she sways our minds and hearts, 
So says a critic. 

The statue of Sophocles in the origi- 
ial was placed in the Lateran Museum, 
Rome, by Pope Gregory XVI. It was 
identified by means of several ancient 
busts bearing his name. He is shown in 
middle life, apparently réetiting from 
one of his plays. “It is without ques- 
tion the noblest portrait statue which 
Greek art has left us,’’ says Mr, Kd- 
ward Robinson of the Museum of Fine 
Arts. ‘‘The head is strong, beautiful 
and intelligent, with the tendency tow- 
ard idealization, which was charaeteris- 
tic of Greek portraiture in the best 
periods,’’ 

Beside this is the statue of Aeschinea, 
found at Herculaneum and now at Na- 
ples. The figure of the great Athenia 
orator and rival of Demosthenes; ji 
much like that of Sophocles, though in 
ferior as a work or art. 

The Apollo Belvidere and the Dian 
of Versailles are too well known t 
need comment. They occupy the bac 
wall. 

Apollo playing on the lyre, the adja- 
cent figure, looks decidedly feminine, 
with his long, flowing chiton, which 
reaches to the feet. Augustus, after 
his victory at Actium. dedicated a tem- 
ple to Apollo, to whom he gave the 
credit of the victory. This cast is from 
a supposed copy of the statue placed in 

_ the temple erected by Augustus on the 

| Palatine. f 

Demosthenes, cast from the statue ;: 

| the Vatican, is next along the wal 
and the Attic orator fulminates acros 
the auditorium to Sophocles an 
Aeschines. ‘The face shows tremendou 
earnestness, while its weariness an 
the conformation of the mouth and t 
slight, weak body correspond to the dé« 
scription given by Plutarch. The orig 
inal statue is attributed to Polyeuto! 
or a copy after his work. 

The Faun next represented is copi 
from a statue in the Borghese Palace 
Rome. 

The female figure next to this was r. 
covered from Herculaneum, and is y 

\V moet The original is now at Dr 
den. 

Euripides. the Athenian tragic pk 
copied from a bust in the Vatican, |) 
cupies the neighboring niche. 

Nearest the stage is the seats 
Anacreon, the Greek )yric poet. 
original was discovered in the 16th 
tury at Monte Calvo, Sabina, and 
piaced in the Villa Borghese, at Roa 


In addition to these statues, two 
are expected from Naples. These 
fill the niches at the far corners f 
the stage on either side of the Ar 
telvidere and the Diana of the Ch 
The subjects, if copies can be obtai 

| will be Pan and Apollo in a group, 
a Satyr carrying the infant Baee 
The originals are in the Naples 
; seum., 
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-Oct. 17 and 18. The title ws hibitive: 
| Plan of admission to the 
cony on kriday afternoons, put in opn- 
beage b last SsaSon, proved so satisfac- 
} At fe every way that it will again be 
et angel Che Huntington Avenue en- 
- ance wel be opened at 1 O'Clock. sharp 
pa each Friday afternoon, and exactly 
, 909 people, which is the capacity of tha 
eens balcony, wil] be admitted, thus 

iSuUring a seat for each person, 


| Oc 7 anc prohibitins | 
| Standees will again be in, force. The | 


Second bali. | 


iT EAUTIFY SYMPHONY HALL. 
Group of Heroic Classic Statues, Copies of 


Originals Treasured in European Mu- 


scums and Galleries, Secured for This 
City 


* 


’ 


Oe Ne nent 


While it has been known ever since the 
completion of Symphony Hall that the 
Breat niches along the side and rear walls, 
above the seats in the second baleony, 
eventually were to be filled with heroie 
Statues, not til] now has this expectation 
been met, except for the Apollo and one 
Or two other statues which for some time 
have occupied positions in some of these 
niches. There are in all fourteen niches in 
which it is possible to place these statues, 
Which are copies. of originals carefully 
Suarded in various Kuropean museums and 
Salleries. 

It wil] not be long before the completion 
of the group of Statues in the hall here, 
Which will be on the arrival here from 
Naples, Italy, of two figures which it is 
hoped to secure. copies of Pan and Apollo 
in a group, and a Satyr carrying the infant 
Bacchus. The originals are in the Naples 
Museum. 

One statue already secured is the classic 
work cf Praxiteles, that inspired Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘Marble Faun.” The original is 
in the Capitoline Museum, Rome. Of it 
Hawthorne has’ written enthusiastically. 
Another figure, the. so- ‘alled Germanicus 
from the Louvre, has a more vital signifi- 
cance in the hall, as it shows a nude male 

figure listening to the music of the waves in 

a sea shell. The shell is inscribed, ‘‘Kleo- 

menes, the son of Kleomenes, made this.’’ 

[lt was probably the work of a Greek in 
Rome in the first century, B. C. The head | 
is that of some Roman orator, while the | 
body is said to be that of Hermes Logios, 
the god of speech and patron divinity of 
orators. The statue illustrates the custom 
of representinr individuals in the form of 
divinities and with divine attributes. 

The statue of Sophocles from the original 
placed in the Lateran Museum, Rome, by 
Pope Gregory XVI., was identified by means 
of several ancient busts bearing his name. 
He is shown in middle life, apparently re- 
citing from one of his plavs. “It is without 
question the noblest portrait statue which 
Greek art has left us,” in the opinion of 
Kdward Robinson of the Museum of Fine 
Arts. ‘‘The head is Strong, beautiful and 
intelligent, with the tendency toward ideal- 
ization which was characteristic of Greek 
portraiture in the best periods.”’ 

A copy of the Lemnian Athena, said to be 
the work of Phidias, has given students 
much food for speculation. The original] 
head is in Bologna, while the body is com- 
posed from two statues in Dresden. The 
best of the two bodies was chosen, to which 
was added the Bologna head, and the cast 
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Sculpture at Symphony Hall Has 
Enriched the Auditorium. 


nd 


White Walls of the Foyer Seem to 
Demand Some Decoration— The 
the Ray” Me- 


Franklin — 


Jnglaris Panels for 


movrial Library at 


Notes of Art and Artists. 


HE sculpture in the niches 
at Symphony Hall com- 
pletes the decorative 
scheme of the hall itself, 
the white figures giving 
just the finishing touch 
needed. The effect will be 

one of rich simplicity, completely real- 
izing the intentions of the architect, in 
rajation to the beautiful auditorium. 

There is another part of the interior, 
however, that stands greatly in need of 
decorative treatment. That is the 
foyer. Its present aspect is repellantly 
cold, with its bare 
ly without architectural character. 
is no wonder that it is known 45 
receiving tomb”’ amos 
patrons. 

In its present state it does not ful- 
fill at all satisfactorily its purpose as 4 
social meeting place for the prometli- 
ders who resort to the corridors dur- 
ing the missions. The lighting is 
SO subdued e white walls give 
it a sort of 
seems more like a &¢e 
departed shades than 
for one of the most 1n 
functions in American life. 

Of course its present condition is 
merely provisional. The manifest in- 
tention of the architects was to give i 
4 more or less elaborate decorative 
treatment. The curiously plain char- 
acter of the room in ite existing form 
indicates such a purpose. But it is 
difficult to make people in 
derstand an unrealized intention in art; 
consequently there are endless expres- 
sions of wonder that 
could have heen perpetrated a6 & fea- 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1902-038. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


I. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


BEETHOVEN, OVERTURE to ‘‘Leonore,”’ in C major, No. 2, op. 72. 
Photo by Aimé Dupont, New York. 


PUGNO BACH, OVERTURE (Suite) No. 2, in B minor, for Strings 
-_) : and Flute. 


. Overture: Largo, Allegro, Lentamente. 
. Rondo: Allegro. 
Sarabande: Andante, 
. Bourré I. and Bourré II.: Allegro. 
_ Polonaise with Double: Moderato. 
Badinerie: Allegro. 


SCHUBERT, GRAND FANTASIA in C major, ‘‘Wanderer,”’ 
Op. I5. 
(Symphonically re-arranged for pianoforte and orchestra by FRANZ LISZT.) 


I. Allegro con fuoco, ma non troppo. 
II. Adagio. 
III. Presto. 
IV. Allegro. 


TCHAIKOVSKY, SYMPHONY in E minor, No. 5, op. 64. 


. Andante: Allegro con anima. 

. Andante cantabile, con alcuna licenza. 

. Valse: Allegro moderato. 

_ Finale: Andante maestoso: Allegro vivace. 


i 


Soloist: 


UL PUGNO—HIS METHOD OF COMPOSING. 
oe ) Mr. RHOUL PUGNO. 


ee A oR OC 


The Pianoforte is a Baldwin. 
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Photo by Aimé Dupont, New York. 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Seow 
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soi eiiineimeae | a Soloist: 


Mr. RAOUL PUGNO. 


The Pianoforte is a Baldwin. 
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(Copyright, 1898, by A. Dupont.) 


RAOUL PUGNO, 
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— ivan q Season of the Orchestra—First 


Appearance at These Concerts of 
Mr. Raoul Pugno, Pianist. 


The first concert of the 22d season of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. 
Wilhelm Gericke, conductor, was given 
last night in Symphony Hall. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 


Overture, ‘‘Leonore’’ No, 2.........Beethoven 
Suite in No. 2 in B minor for strings, 
flute and pian>d acccmpaniment......Bach 
Fantasia in C, ‘‘Wonderer,’’ op. 15........ 
Schubert-Liszt 


Symphony No. 5 in E minor, 


Tschaikowsky 

Mr. Gericke, who looked refreshed 
by his foreign trip, was welcomed most 
heartily. 

It might be well to play in the same 
concert the three ‘‘Leonore’’ overtures 
in the order in which they were proba- 
bly written: Nos. 2, 3, 1. A program 
composed exclusively of piano sonatas 
by Beethoven is an invention of the 
Adversary, and it deserves the atten- 
tion of the police as a deliberate act 
against public morals. Nor is an or- 
chestral program devoted exclusively 
to the works of any composer to be 
encouraged, except possibly when the 
9th symphony is given. But with these 
Overtures the case is different; for here 
is a revelation of Beethoven’s processes 
of musical and dramatic thought when 
he was mightily interested in the same 
subject. When the overtures are heard 
separately and at long intervals there 


Mr. Raoul! Pugno of Paris made his 
first appearance at these cencerts, He 
played here in 1898 with Ysaye and 
 Gérardy and left a most pleasant im- 
pression. He chose criginally for the 
‘concert last night a concerto ine HK flat 
iby Mozart: but on account of the gen- 
'eral composition of the program it was 
thought that he should be heard in a 


more modern piece. I am not on terms 
of extreme intimacy wi:th this particu- 
lar concerto of Mozart, but itt cannot 
be more old-fashioned than Liszt’s ar- 
rangement of the ‘‘Watrderer” fantasia, 
with its ornamentation so curiously an- 
tique, with its juxtapositions of bom- 
bast ard sentimenitalism. Mr. #ugno, 
however, played with brilliance, ele- 


ganice, delightful ease, and with an ac- 


curacy that was never pedagogic. His 
reading of the theme in the adagio was 
exquisite; his playing throughovt was 


that of the intelligent musician and the, 


is no opportunity for comparison by | 


the ear. With the overture known as 
‘*Fidelio’’ we are not here concerned; it 
seems, in view of the other overtures 
that were intended for the opera, in- 
congruous, unimaginative. Further- 
more, how many composers, after the 
achievement of a ‘‘Leonore’’ No. 2, 


| 
would have the courage or the ability | 


to shape from it a ‘‘Leonore’”’ No. 8? 
After the three were attentively heard 
and thoughtfully considered, then No. 3 
might be reasonably reserved for con- 


cert use and the other two put away 


neatly but surely on the shelf. 

A little of Bach’s orchestral music 
gues a long way, no matter how skill- 
fully it may be doctored for modern 
use, nu matter how admirably it may 
be played. Of course there is always 
the question of the proper tempo. Bach 
himself gave no indications for the per- 
formance of this suite. The spirit of 
the period, as well as the spirit of each 
dances, is to be considered; and then en- 
ters into the interpretation what is 


known as the personal equation. To ‘curiosity as an important document in 


me the fugue in the overture, to me 
the Rondeau and the Bourrées might 
well have been taken at a livelier pace 
than they were taken last night. We 
know from the testimony of his con- 
temporaries and immediate followers 
that Bach played his organ fugues 
swiftly, so that the hearers wondered. 
The Rondeau in Bach’s time was a 
lively movement, and the Bourée was 
animated. The Sarabande and the 
Polonaise would then furnish q still 
more marked contrast and relieve some- 
what the inexorable monotony of 
tonality. But is it well to play so much 
of an old-fashioned suite, which vexes 


“Spatly applauded virtuoso. His recitals 
at he ioewed forward to wit more 
than ordinary interest. 

Mr. Gericke gave a most careful, emo- 
tional, * impressive interpretation. of 
Tschaikowsky’s 5th symphony, which 


some prefer to the other five. The 
symphony is certainly a remarkable | 


r in many ways, in structure as 
pac i in poetic beauty and dramatic 
intensity. Some are inclined to smile 
at the chief theme of the second move. 
ment, just as they sneer at the second 
theme of the first movement of the 
sixth symphony. It is true that in 
each instance Tschaikowsky narrowly 


escapes the reproach of vulgarity; but ! 


the earnestness, the sincerity of the 


speech makes its way even before the de- | 


ralopment and the amplification makes 
‘oe theeos seem inevitable. The heart 
of Tschaikowsky was that of a little 
child; the brain was that of a man 
weary of the world and all its vanities. 
And so we have the singular phenom- 
enon of naivete, accompanied by a 
super-refined skill—and all this in the 
body and mind of a man fundamentally 
oriental in his tastes and efpecially in 


his love of surprising or monotonous 


vthms and gorgeous colors. The 
care modernity of Tschaikowsky, his 
closeness to us as the spokesman of 
things we think and dare not say— 
these qualities may war against his 
lasting fame; but in our day and gen- 
eration he is the supreme_ interpreter 
by music of elemental and emotional 
thought. The thought of death and 
the emptiness of life obsesses him and 
in the expression of this thought he Is 
again the mon of his period. When 
faith returns again to the world, his 
music may be studied with Mterest and 


sociology. But for the present we are 


: say his mighty spell. That gloomy 
Be a theme, that theme of bode- 


t which haunts like a spectre at 
head of night or in a festal hall is in 
the heart of the hearer. Not even the 
prave finale frightens it away. 


Philip Hale. 
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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. | 


Vovela “ Lekman 
Standard Programme, with No 
Novelties, Is Presented. 
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Playing of Mr. Raoul Pugno, the | 
French Pianist, Thoroughly Sat- | 
isfies His Audience at the Open- 
ing Concert of the Year — The || 


' Mascagni Season, | 

The playing of Raoul Pugno, the 
French piarist, gave complete satisfac- 
tion last. evening and obtained the ap- 
probation of a double recall at the first 
Symphony concert, not very many of 
whode attendants remembered hearing 
him during his short tour in this country 
with Messrs. Ysaye and Gerardy, about 


four years ago. A tall, large, burly, 
broad-shouldered man, with a heavy, 
gprizzling beard, Mr. Pugno has more 


the aspect of a sturdy business man 
or a resolute academician, than that of 
an artist or idealist. Beginning his 
regulated study and public exhibitions at | 
6 years of age, he continued to be a 
prizé winning student in the graver de- 
partments of music, 4 teacher, organtst, 
choir and chorus master and professor 
at the Paris Conservatory until he was 
40 years old, when he made his first 
appearance as a virtuoso, which ohar- 
acter he has since maintained in many 
cities with distinguished credit. 

His American debut was made in New 
York in November, 1897, when he played 
that Schubert-Liszt ‘‘Wanderer”’ fan- 
tasia which he chose for his re-entry 
last evening. The composition and he 
seem to be well suited. Schubert wrote 
intO it difficulties and complexities he 
was unable to execute, and is said to 
have been so impatient with it as to eX- 
claim that the devil might have it for 
all he cared. But Liszt understood its 
possibilities and brought out its strong 
points and its beauties In his orchestral 
arrangement. It is rather a substantial, 
serious and emphatic than a buoyant or 
brilliant music, although it cannot. be 
perfectivy rendered without the bravura 
of pianism. 

Mr. Pugno played it rather as 
onstrator than an illustrator or illumi- 
nator, the academic effect being In- 
ereased by his attention to his notes, 
Hea was positive and almost weighty— 
but by no means severe—in the graver 
portions, and he gave swift distinction 
and rhythmical truth to the workings- 
out, to the ornamental arabesques and 
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He nimen DOES AN A 
clear ir} ¢ | ae Me ai ES a, Bile Sas wig ren eee Perey ae 
orderly, gnimnntha velocit yee was an Symphony Hall: Symphony Orchestra | 
intelléctual, discriminating and exposi- The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. 
to JOBGSrDE, pee as t o ane od Wilhelm Gericke _ conductor, began its 
re re vat tS alayite ae twenty-second season in Symphony Hall 
perhaps. not. the less honorable be- last Saturday evening, the programme be- 
cause it did not. add those to its faith- ing as follows: 


ful manliness. Mr. Pugno will soon be 
heard in recital, when there will be 
occasion ta observe other elements of 
his disposition and art. 


Ludwig van Beethoven: Overture to **Leonore’’ 
No. 2; opus 72. 
Johann Sebastian Bach: Overture No. 2, in B 


minor, for Strings and Flute. 


It was well to begin the season with (The pianoforte accompaniment arranged by 
e work of Beethoven, for “the, the mas- Robert. franz.) 
ter of all music,” has established the I. Ouverture: Largo. Allegro. Lentement. 
standards which will still continue to Il. Rondeau: Allegro. 
be compared whatever claims consider- a areas: Andante. 
ation as pure music. The choice of the ‘A Sours +. aa te: ATLSgrO., ci 
“Teonora No. 2’ overture was good, for | VItL Ba iheries: “Alle@ho. ds asec te 

, ’ as rau t a: y. +4 : 

it reminds the listener that Beethoven's Cie Ore rent thelasdiee aan aiine 


one opera nobly portrayed the triumph 
of love, faith and courage over maligni- 
ty, cruelty and wrath, and celebrated 
alike the glory of. universal liberty and 
the simple joys of genial domesticity. | 


(**Wanderer’’), opus 15. 
(Symphonically rearranged for Pianoforte 
Orchestra by Franz Liszt.) 
lr. Allegro con fuoceo, Ma Non troppo. 
l AGAR IO, 


and 


The Bach concerto for string band L11. Presto. 
and flute, given with the exception of salir even ee sy ke) a 
its minuet, is cheery, refreshing and eter aon ci ee OT REY Symphony No. o, in 
easy to hear, even though its composer ere Agel | ee a 
to Tae hold a Ton Fringe PEO hae of Andante cantabile, Con alcuna licenza. 
nto . an occasional cal Ill. Valse: Allegro moderato. 
Gunes, It ‘phe i ape anlipeter if | iV. Finale: andanta maestoso. Allegro 
elivery, an Mr. Zac accompanie | Vivace. 
excellently at the planoforte. | Mr. Raoul Pugno was the pianist. 


It is a pity that Tschaikowsky died 
and made no sign as to how he would 
have his fifth symphony understood, 


‘‘Teonore”’ 
were it not for 


second 
interesting; 


lseet hoven’'s 


is always 





He was the poet of sombre, dark and third, it would be a good deal more than 
pitiful, yet not unlovely or hopeless, that. but nothing so inexorably devitalizes 


He shows dreaded and im- 
er: he threatens defeat and 


emotion. | 
rings on conflict with its : 


sending dan 
despair; he 


a work as a better version of itself. 
wes when some reputable judges preferred 


pang, its sharp outcry and its flerce the No. 2, a préference which is rather a | 
confusion, and he pictures the blithe- sisnificant item in the history of musical , 


some vivacity of freedom and generous 
life: he expresses the moods of doubt, 
weakness, dependence and resignation; 
he leaves us uncertain, unsatisfied, de- 
pressed and bowed down under the bur- 
den which the soul of man must bear 
through its mortality—and yet we can- 
not help fe Ung that he believes in the 
value of aspiring effort and in an ultl- 
mate regeneration. For this symphony 
a cause and plan are less easy to imag- 
ine than for the sixth, although one 
cannot help feeling (more through its 
association of moods than because of 
its reiteration of lines and colors) that | | 


feeling, by the way. 
Riefz and Franz Laechner; when we reflect 
upon what they represented in the musical 
life of their day, this opinion of theirs be- 
ecmes instructive of much! 

Mr. Hale says truly in the Programme 
Book: “The ‘Leonore’ No. 2 was Beetho- 
ven’s first grand overture; and in general 
scope and richness of development it was 
far in advance of its time.’’ Yet it is none 
the less true that Beethoven took a longer 


. - S e+ a ‘ sa i ~ a. a . ~~ 
it had one inspiration and one purpose, BATide Ane ad of his day in passing from 
and one wishes he might know what this No. 2 to the No. 8 than in writing the 
they were. former. In truth, the ‘‘Leonore’’ No. 2 is 


return refreshed after their vacation. 
He led as if he were glad to have once 
more the many-voiced instrument under 
his hand. For a first performance there 


whole period of overture-writing; which 
period it logically closes, Beethoven enter- 
ing upon a new era with the composition of 


the. Ore kee that ae drums “were No. >. In the sense that Wagner (not en- 
noisy, * fees and dull, and the overture | tirely without truth) called Beethoven's 
and symphony were particularly rich in ninth “the last symphony,’’ can one call 
COROT anc 6 grey gee new members this ‘‘Leonore’’ No. 2 the last symphonic 

named here yesterday, and it was overture; the No. 3 shows it as already 


pleasant to see Mr. Kuntz again at his | 
desk among the first violins after his | 


long absence. 
For the second concért this will be the 


antiquated, puts the very ‘‘symphonic over- 
ture’ itself out of reason—as the State put 
people out of law in old times. 


rogramme: . . y 
ther ‘‘Carnaval Romain" Berlion | Curiously enough, the No. 3 seems at 
Concerto for violoncello.............Rubinsteif first sight the more symphonic in form, 
Symphonic poem, ‘‘Le Rouet d’Omphale”’ there is at least a suggestion of a “re- 


Saint-Saens 
| Symphony in E minor, first time. ..Hans Huber 
. Soloist—Miss Elsa Ruegger. 


eapitulation’’ in it, there being nothing of 
the sort in the No. 2. But this is a detail; 
the enormously extended contrapuntal: de- 
velopment of the free fantasia in No. 2 
| makes it intrinsically the more symphonic, 


| while the totally different sort of develop- 


Such men were Julius | 
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tasia in No. 3 that is the epoch-making ei 
ment in the work! <i 
But the superiority ‘of the No. 3 does not- 
reside in its dramatic quality aloney 
Beethoven could not rewrite a coma 
pirth to fulls | 












was no Zeus’s brain, giving : 
erown Athenes; the longer he worked at. 
a thing, the better he made it. Every — 
change he made in ‘the themes or 


- 


ete 


instru- 
mentation of the No. 2 was of the nature 
of an improvement. Take, for instance, the 


second theme in No. 2 (derived from | 
Florestan’s “In des Lebens Friihlings- . 


! 


tagen’’): the wish to get a good working — 
theme for contrapuntal development led 
3ee'thoven to change it considerably from 
its original shape in the opera—and he- got 
what he wanted, as usual. But, when. it 
came to writing the No. 3, this conveniently | 
workable theme no longer satisfied himy he 
accordingly brought it back nearer to its 
orizinal shape, greatly enhancing its expres- 
sive beauty, if to the prejudice of its 
“thematic” value. And we see clearly 
enough that its ‘‘thematic value’ was just . 
what he had ceased to care about; for in 
the No. 8 he no longer works it up con- 
trapuntally at all, but only dramatically. 
And so with much else in the overture. The 
performanee of No. 2 on Saturday evening 
was thoroughly fine. — 

As for the Bach overture, it seemed to 
produce no effect whatever upon the audt- 
ence in general; its most forcible effect 
upon me personally was to recall a saying 
of the late Otto Dresel (a pretty warm 
Bach-lover, if ever there was one!): “Of 
all the dreary and boresome things I know, 
listening: to the whole of a Bach suite Is 
the worst!” Oh, come now; a joke is a 
joke, but one can have too much of a good 
thing. Sebastian Bach was as great a 
genius as ever lived on this planet; he ig 
today as modern (at heart) as anyone now 
alive. But he lived in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and was in some 
things influenced by the habits and customs 
of his day. No one today except a person 
of feeble mind and no education, who is 
bitten with the ambition to be intellectual, 
wishes to listen to the whole of the most 
eloquent and stirring eighteenth-century — 
three-hiours’ sermon at a sitting; no one in | 
his senses wishes to hear the whole (nor 
even six movements) of a Bach suite, no 
matter how divinely beautiful. If anyonewho 
was in Symphony Hall last Saturday evening 
wiil solemnly swear that he enjoyed that 
Bach suite, hg»will lay himself open to the 
legitimate spicion of being a case de.) 
lunatico inquirendo. The faculty of enjoy- | 
ing that sort of dose became extinct with | 
the late John Sullivan, Dwight; it is no 
longer of our day. 

Bet otis. 2 of Tchaikovsky’s E minor 

] y comes more and more patent 
with repeated hearings. It is a wondrous 
bit of musical workmanship, tremendous: 
elaborated, and held together as with ids. 
of steel. As yet, I have got only to the 
pitch of admiring it; in ten years more T 
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RAOUL PUGNO. 


AOUL PUGNO, the distinguished French pianist 
and composer, will open his tour in Boston on 
g twice repeated net October 17, when he will play the Mozart Con- 
the fey; stridency, one ¥ certo in E flat with the: Boston Symphony Orchestra. Man- 
ee rther go. But, with) ager Henry Wolfsohn has arranged an orchestral concert 
at, I can admire hq so. his New York début in Carnegie Hall on Tuesd: 
hind and fourth movemen} or his New York début in Carnegie all on Tuesday 
famtabile is hard to tak¢ evening, the 21st, when he will have the assistance of 
a ss thines at Walter Damrosch and his orchestra. At this introduction 
It was good to shear Mt he will also play the Mozart Concerto and the Grieg A 
Where is a rumor afloat tht minor Concerto. The following is of interest to those un- 
Pl eyo etent Bsc spy cng acquainted with the life and career of this brilliant artist. 
"of eighteenth-century clas It was not until December 23, 1893, that Pugno appeared 
a ogramme, and begged f0 hHefore the public as a virtuoso. 
Liszt fantasia instead. I ca x : 
dng he had played the Moza He was born at Montrouge, Ile de France. The rudi- 
ppeying is very beautiful ments of his musical education he received from his 
sia i Seecuntie | father, who, as Pugno said of him in a recent interview, 
2 their pianoforte tone, and r¢ “was a poor teacher of music, barely able to support him- 
Sresonance! Mr. Pugno’s, } self, but who had the soul of an artist.” 
ft ay ee wane ae he: At the age of six Pugno competed with a large class of 
hout exaggeration. His boys for entrance into the Paris Conservatoire. ‘Then com- 
“fined and very genuine, If) menced years of continuous study, which eventually placed 
a 0 evant. In fine, he is evi . : hci a 
mi ntic; and the Schubert “ Pugno at the head of the graduating class, taking with it 
‘tasia is a romantic compoy the first prizes for solfege, harmony and counterpoint and 
a —— pergaaoray oa fugue, in the class of Ambroise Thomas. After this came 
ma’ erly. | years of retirement and private study and then his appear- 
/The next programme ig ance in 1893, when his success was almost sensational. 


i bare, “Le Carnaval rom , 
“poncerto for violoncellé Since then Pugno has won universal fame. His most re- 
During 


i ymphonic poem, ‘Le Ro#& cent triumphs were in Germany and England. 
Hans Huber, symphony in June last he played in London, where he made one of the 
ime). Miss Elsa Ruggger : , 
cellist. ~. most sensational successes of his entire career. It is best 
* summed up in an extract from the London Post of June 
13, 1902: “There is no greater pianist living. His technic 
is magnificent. He can turn the piano into an orchestra, 
and also plays with the most exquisite softness and re- 
finement. Every gradation of shade and light is realized 
to perfection. It is not only the absolute command he 
possesses over the keyboard that entitles Pugno to so 
high a rank; it is the extraordinary way in which he is 
able to interpret the thoughts of the, different composers, 


the poetry and charm of his playing.” Some of his Berlin 
criticisms will be printed next week. 


vith “the exception of a > 
ne 10 d- wind and horns, abou 


cee Bach, Schabert ana Tschai- : 


_kowski. 


™‘Onee more. ‘iateis “the “bredeh; dear 
Hager onee more,” for the 22d. season of 


the Boston Svmphony has begun, the 2000th 
concert of the organization approaches, 
and the sound of the two-step of the hotel 


hop is gladly exchanged for the strains of ' 


Beethoven and Bach.: The opening pro~ 
gramme consisted of Beethoven's ‘‘Leono- 
ra @verture,” No, 4; Bach’s Overture, or 
Suite, in B minor; Schubert’s ‘‘Wanderer 
Fantasie,’ for piano and orchestra; Tschai- 
kowsky’s Fifth Symphony, H minor. . 
Mr. Gericke was abundantly applauded 
as he came to the conductor's stand. The 
“Teonora No. 2” (which sounds more like 
the name of a fire engine than of an over- 


ture), went with splendid fervor, its dra- 


inatic contrasts being made the most of. 
Although “‘No. 3” is accepted as the best 
of the four overtures that Beethoven wrote 
for his single opera, yet this ‘‘No. 2” is 
not a whit inferior; one can be happy with 
either. 

One ought to give a word of commenda- 
tion to the trumpeter, whose solo was es- 
pecially effective in this performance. This 
and the similar passage in the sister over- 
ture are the only piomineht passages for 
trumpet that exist in the scores of Beet- 
hoven, who made very little out of the in- 
strument, because there were few good 
trumpeters in Germany at the beginning of 


the 19th century. The delirious joy of the | 
finale, with the theme in diminution, was © 


finely given, considering that this was the 


first concert after a long vacation. 


The second number was rather a large 
dose of Bach for any but an audience of 
musicians, but it served to display some 
excellent fiute work by Mr. Maquarre, and 
the great ability of Robert Franz in re- 
storing the faded tints of the old master 
without modernizing him. Even now the 
world does not recognize the self-abnega- 
tory character of the task of this most 
careful ‘‘editor’’ of Bach and Handel. His 


painstaking was something marvellous; 


the reviewer can state from personal 
knowledge that sometimes Franz would 
make half-a-dozen arrangements of a Bach 
number before he was satisfied with one. 
But one must recognize the fact that some 


|| of Bach’s music is old-fashioned and can- 
| not appeal to the general public any more 


than Hichardson’s novels. 

The final ‘‘Badinerie’” (or ‘*‘Badinage’’) 
was not a picture of playful coquetry to 
a modern auditor. The Sarabande, how- 
ever, was delightful; all Bach’s Sarabandes 
come close to the latter-day homophony; 
and the Bourrees had charming contrast 
and easily comprehended counterpoint, It 
would be a pity to turn auditors away 
from the greatest of composers by ill- 
judged or by too copious selections from 


2 his works. 


Saaul Pugno next appeared as soloist in 
‘Schubert's s ‘‘Wanderer Fantasie,’’ made in- 
to a work half-solo, half-concerto, by 


as a symphonic movement. 


i “ ar or 1 gave | 
a: “Neverthe aol - vada 


Feared the true our ir in altnout. 4 


part of his work, and he has plenty of saa : 
brated company in the matter of assaul 
and battery upon the piano. His pine 
of the theme of the song as a solo was € 
tirely beautiful, and that startling counter, 
point in octaves was given with surprising 
virtuosity. 

He played from notes! This is something 
so unusual that one must chronicle it. If 
is a proceeding that may be cominenal 
Why should an artist, who feels at all 
nervous about his memory, force himself 
to do a double task unnecessarily? It. * 
ssurely better that the music, rather tha 
the performer, should be on the rack. Mr, 
Pugno won a decided success and the | 
cails which followed the fantasie were 0 
the most spontaneous and enthusias ic fe 
description. i 

After dress parade in the corridors ce 
the symphony. There are some judges W M 
prefer Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Sympoone e pe 
his ‘‘Pathetique.’”’ The works are bor hn 1 
made of dramatic material, but run. ain’ se 
posite . ; ‘Pathetic ue 


wry, 


course. In the 
Tschaikowsky starts early with the oy 

of glory and leads them to the grave; ° ‘in 
this work he commences with a lugubrit lous 
theme which he leads to victory — h 
triumph. But, whichever road he ukeq 
ene must grow enthusiastic over his wo rk 

for two reasons; first, he is sincere 


va! zu 


i that we fear most of our modern music ul 


ressimists and discord-makers are not; 
second, his tcne-coloring is often phenom’ : 
enal; he might almost be called the dis: 
coverer of the deep wood-wind, 

The symphony is not new to. fronton 
therefore ‘we need not speak at any gre ee ; 
length abcut it. The clarinette dese 
praise for its excellent work in the 4 
movement. The transference of res 
from the first movement to later on mt 
an effect invented by Beethoven, given 4 
symphony a continuity that seems to-& 
gest a definite story, but it might be ¢ 
gerous to guess at a composer‘’s “inte 
tions.”’ 


cla 


The romance of the second movement i ‘fi 
built upon a theme so Gallic that 3 
net might have invented it. For sté lin | 
effects of tone-color the pizzicato eftects 
here cannot be excelled. The horn, W ric “4 fi 
had a very important part to play, dia iv 
very well. The interweaving of themes 
was brought out with excellent ensemble 

and balance. ii 

The waltz whicn forms the next | mn ves 

mert seems strange in this place, a 
‘Berloiz had previously taken u this dance , 

ut one wan bcs 


not help the query eis 
Que diable venait-elle faire in 
Dans cette Galere? | ae 


A full-dress suit would not be more ou M 


of place in a monastery than a good waltZ 


in a symphony. To be sure it was n¢ 


much of a waltz (from the oe Mies stand | 


joint) and no auditor was tempte ap 

his feet or wag his head to the phythin. ie ‘ie 
he wild orgie of the nale was : 

brilliantly interpreted. | 

has much to say — ri 

study. There is 
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Jeo uke ie put not yet!” do not object 
evermuch to that peculiar essence which 
{those who dislike it call “pessimism,” and 
“those who like it would probably call 


““Samoeidic gloom;” with Tchaikovsky It 


% 


: ‘ pig mace’ 


_ 4 " 


‘he tried to live up to his name (“P 
means ‘fist’? or ‘“‘blow’’) and gave such 
fisticuffs to the instrument that it fairly 
roared. Nevertheless one could readily 


< ~ ave “4 St + bat a | 
‘Opening Concert by Symphony Or- 
chestra Included Gems from Beet- 
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geems so genuine and unforced that it be- 


no farther go. 


‘comes almost a source of power. 
like far less is Tchaikovsky’s-instrumenta.- 


tion, that besetting mania’ 
‘ing every conceivable com 
-gtrumenits sound as harsl 
“With the exception of a : 
“wood-awind and horns, abou 
“long, twice repeated in the 
the instrumentation of th 
simply icy; stridency, one ¥ 


: all this, 
third and fourth movement 


eantabile is hard 
‘sounds too much like Biilow 


y 


‘ 


But, wi'th 
T ean admire he 


to take 


igreeablest witty things ab 
It was good to hear Mtr 
There is a rumor afloat thi 


play a 
Gericke 


of eighteenth-century 


Mozart concerto, 
thought the Bach ¢ 
clas 


programme, and begged fo 


Tiszt fantasia instead. 


I ca 


ing he had played the Moza 


playing 


is very beautiful 


jarge, heavy men have a wi 


eliminating 


the percussive 


their pianoforte tone, and ré€ 


resonance! 


Mr. Pugno’s, 1 


seems irrefragible; his ph 
itself, and he has a fine ins 


without exaggeration. 


THis 


fined and very genuine, if 


poignant. 


mantic; 
tasia is 
lence! 


In fime, he is evt 
and the Schubert * 
a romantic compos 
Still it was rare en; 


a performance in every wa 
masterly. 
' The next programme is 


t ur GC , 
concert 


‘*Le 


Carnavial romai 


ra) for violoncello 


symphonic poem, “Le Roi 


Hans Huber. 


| time). 


‘eellist. 


symphony in 
Miss Elsa Ruggger 
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RAOUL, PUGNO. 


AOUL PUGNO, the distinguished French pianist 
and composer, will open his tour in Boston on 

: October 17, when he will play the Mozart Con- 
certo in E flat with the: Boston Symphony Orchestra. Man- 
ager Henry Wolfsohn has arranged an orchestral concert 
for his New York début in Carnegie Hall on Tuesday 
evening, the 2Ist, when he will have the assistance ot 
Walter Damrosch and his orchestra. At this introduction 
he will also play the Mozart Concerto and the Grieg A 
minor Concerto. The following is of interest to those un- 
acquainted with the life and career of this brilliant artist. 
It was not until December 23, 1893, that Pugno appeared 
before the public as a virtuoso. 

He was born at Montrouge, Ile de France. The rudi- 
ments of his musical education he received from his 
father, who, as Pugno said of him in a recent interview, 
“was a poor teacher of music, barely able to support him- 
self, but who had the soul of an artist.” 

At the age of six Pugno competed with a large class ol 
boys for entrance into the Paris Conservatoire. ‘hen com- 
menced years of continuous study, which eventually placed 
Pugno at the head of the graduating class, taking with it 
the first prizes for solfege, harmony and counterpoint and 
fugue, in the class of Ambroise Thomas. After this came 
years of retirement and private study and then his appear- 
ance in 1893, when his success was almost sensational. 
Since then Pugno has won universal fame. His most re- 
cent triumphs were in Germany and England. During 
June last he played in London, where he made one of the 
most sensational successes of his entire career. It is best 
summed up in an extract from the London Post of June 
13, 1902: “There is no greater pianist living. 
is magnificent. 


His technic 
He can turn the piano into an orchestra, 
and also plays with the most exquisite softness and re- 
finement. Every gradation of shade and light is realized 
to perfection. It is not only the absolute command he 
possesses over the keyboard that entitles Pugno to so 
high a rank; it is the extraordinary way in which he is 
able to interpret the thoughts of the, different composers, 
the poetry and charm of his playing.” Some of his Berlin 
criticisms will be printed next week. 
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hoven, Bach, Schubert and Tschai- 
kowski. 


“Onee more unto the breach, dear 
friends, once more,”’ for the 22d season of 
the Boston Symphony has begun, the 2000th 
concert of the organization approaches, 
and the sound of the two-step of the hotel 


hop is gladly exchanged for the strains of: 
The opening pro~ 


Beethoven and Bach. 
gramme consisted of Beethoven's ‘‘Leono- 
ra @verture,’’ No. 2; Bach’s Overture, or 
Suite, in B minor; Schubert's “Wanderer 
Fantasie,”’ for piano and orchestra; schai- 
kowsky’s Fifth Symphony, EH minor. 

Mr. Gericke was abundantly applauded 
as he came to the conductor's stand. The 
“Teonora No. 2” (which sounds more like 
the name of a fire engine than of an over- 
ture), went with splendid fervor, its dra- 
inatic contrasts being made the most of. 
Although “‘No. 3” is accepted as the best 
of the four overtures that Beethoven wrote 
for his single opera, yet this ‘‘No. is 
not a whit inferior: one can be happy with 
either. 

One ought to give a word of commenda- 
tion to the trumpeter, whose solo Was es- 
pecially effective in this performance. This 
and the sirnilar passage in the sister over- 
{ure are the only prominent passages for 
trumpet that exist in the scores of Beet- 
hoven, who made very little out of the in- 
strument, because there were few good 
trumpeters in Germany at the beginning of 
the 19th century. The delirious joy of the 
finale, with the theme in diminution, was 
finely given, considering that this was the 
first concert after a long vacation. 

The second number was rather a large 
dose of Bach for any but an audience of 
musicians, but it served to display some 
excellent tiute work by Mr. Maquarre, and 
the great ability of Robert Franz 


without modernizing him. Even now the 
world does not recognize the self-abnega- 
tory character of the task of this most 
careful ‘‘editor’’ of Bach and Handel. His 
painstaking was something marvellous; 
the reviewer can state from personal 
knowledge that sometimes Franz would 
make half-a-dozen arrangements of a Bach 
number before he was satisfied with One. 
3ut one must recognize the fact that some 
of Bach’s music is old-fashioned and can- 
not appeal to the general public any more 


'than HRichardson’s novels. 


| 


The final ‘‘Badinerie’ (or 
was not a picture of playful ccquetry to 
a modern auditor. The Sarabande, how- 
ever, was delightful; all Bach’s Sarabandes 
come close to the latter-day homophony; 
and the Bourrees had charming contrast 
and easily comprehended counterpoint. It 
would be a pity to turn auditors away 
from the greatest of composers by ill- 


judged or by too copious selections from 
his works. 


**‘Badinage’’) 


Raoul Pugno next sppeared as soloist in 
Schubert's ‘‘Wanderer Fantasie,’’ made in- 
to a work half-solo, half-concerto, by 


in re- | 
storing the faded tints of the old master | 


recognize the true artist in almost every. 
part of his work, and he has plenty of cele=— 
brated company in the matter of assault 


and battery upon the piano. 


His playing 


of the theme of the song as a@ solo was en= 


tirely beautiful, and that startling counter= 


point in octaves was given with surprising” 


virtuosity. 

He played from notes! 
so unusual that one must chronicle it. It 
is a proceeding that may be commended. 
Why should an artist, who feels at all 
nervous about his memory, force himself 
to do a double task unnecessarily? It is 
ssurely better that the music, rather than 
the performer, should be on the rack. Mr, 
Pugno won a decided success and the re- 
cails which followed the fantasie were of 
the most 
description. 

After dress parade in the corridors came 
the symphony. There are some judges who 


spontaneous and enthusiastic 


This is something 


prefer Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony to- 


his ‘‘Pathetique.’’ 
meade of dramatic material, but run an op- 
posite . course. In the ‘“Pathetique” 
Tschaikowsky starts early with the pathos 


The works are both | 


| 


of glory and leads them to the grave; in | 


this work he commences with a lugubrious 
theme which he leads to victory and 
triumph. 
ene must grow enthusiastic over his work 
for two reasons: first, he is sincere—and 
that we fear most of our modern musical 
ressimists and discord-makers are not; 
second, his tcne-coloring is often phenom- 
enal:; he might almost be called the dis- 
coverer of the deep wood-wind, 

The symphony is not new to Boston, 


-therefore we need not speak at any great 
The clarinette deserves. 


lergth abcut it. 
praise for its excellent work in the first 
movement. The transference of figures 
from the first movement to later ones, 
an effect invented by Beethoven, gives the 
symphony a continuity that seems to-sug- 
gest a definite story, but it might be dan- 
gerous to guess at a composer's “‘inten- 
tions.” 


The romance of the second movement is 
huilt upon a theme so Gallic that Masse- 
net might have invented it. For startling 
effects of tone-color the pizzicato eftects 
here cannot he excelled. The horn, which 
had a very important part to play, did it 
very well. The interweaving of themes 
was brought out with excellent ensemble 
and palance. 

The waltz whicn forms the next move- 
mert seems strange in this place, although 
Berloiz had previously taken up this dance 
as a symovohonic movement. but one can- 
not help the query 

Que diable venait-elle faire 
Dans cette Galere? 


A full-dress suit would not be more out 
of place in a monastery than a good waltz 
in a symphony. To be sure it was not 
much of a waltz (from the dancing stand- 


| point) and no auditor was tempted to tap 


his feet or wag his head to the rhythm. 
he wild orgie of the finale was most 
brilliantly interpreted. This movement 


But, whichever road he takeg 


has much to say for itself and deserves 


study. There is a good deal of Russia 
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Wermuch to that peculiar essence which 
/those who dislike it call “pessimism,” and 
“those who like it would — probably call 
““Bamoeidic gloom;” with Tchaikovsky it 
seems so genuine and unforced that it be- 
Comes almost a source of power. What I 

like far less is Tchaikovsky’s instrumenta- 
tion, that besetting mania of his for mak- 
ing every conceivable combination of in- 
struments sound as harshly as possible 
_ With the exception of a passage for the 
(wood-wind and horns, about four measures 
‘long, twice repeated in the first movement 
‘the instrumentation of the Symphony is 
simply icy; stridency, one would think, can 
yno farther go. But, wi'tth and in spite of 
‘all this, I can admire heartily the first 
‘third and fourth movements: the Andante 
Cantabile is hard to take seriously; it 
wounds too much like Biilow saying the dis. 
“agreeablest witty things about Raff. 

— It was good to hear Mr. Pugno again. 
There is a rumor afloat that he wished to 
Play a Mozart concerto, but that Mr. 
Gericke thought the Bach overture enough 
of eighteenth-century classicism for one 
programme, and begged for the Schubert- 
Liszt fantasia instead. I cannot help wish- 
ing he had played the Mozart concerio. His 
Playing is very beautiful indeed: those 
large, heavy men have a wonderful way of 
eliminating the percussive quality from 
their planoforte tone, and retaining only the 
resonance! Mr. Pugno’s. rhythmic sense 
seems irrefragible; his phrasing is grace 
itself, and he has @ fine instinct for variety 
without exaggeration. His sentiment is re- 
fined and very genuine, if not particularly 
poignant. In fine, he is everything but ro- 
mantic; and the Schubert ‘‘Wanderer’” fan- 
tasia is a romantic composition par exce]- 
lence! Still it was rare enjoyment to hear 
a performance In every way so secure and 
masterly. 

The next programme is: Berlioz, over- 
ture, “Le Carnaval romain’’: Rubinstein 
concerto for vyioloncello: Saint-Siiens. 
Symphonic poem, ‘le Rouet d’Omphale”: 
| eka Huber, symphony in E minor (first 
Mh - Miss Elsa Ruggger will be the solo 

cellist, W. F, A. 
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chestra Included Gems from Beet- 
hoven, Bach, Schubert and Tschai- 
kowski. 


“Once more unto the. breach, dear 
friends, once more,’’ for the 29d season of 
he Boston Svmphony has begun, the 2000th 


‘concert of the organization approaches, 


and the sound of the two-step of the hotel 


hop is gladly exchanged for the strains of 


Beethoven and Bach. The opening pro~ 


‘gramme consisted of Beethoven's ‘‘Leono- 
Bra @verture,” No. 2; Bach’s Overture, or 
Suite, in B minor; Schubert's “Wanderer 

SY! Fantasie,’ for piano and orchestra; Tschai- 


‘ 


bs) kowsky’s Fifth Symphony, EH minor. 


Mr. Gericke was abundantly applauded 


"has he came to the conductor's stand. The 


“Leonora No. 2”. (which sounds more like 
the name of a fire engine than of an over- 
ture), went with splendid fervor, its dra- 
inatic contrasts being made the most of. 
Although “*No. 3"’ is accepted as the best 
of the four overtures that Beethoven wrote 
for his single opera, yet this “‘No. 2” is 
not a whit inferior: one can be happy with 
either. 

One ought to give a word of commenda- 
tion to the trumpeter, whose solo Was eS- 
pecially effective in this performance. This 
and the similar passage in the sister over- 
{ure are the only prominent passages for 
trumpet that exist in the scores of Beet- 
hoven, who made very little out of the in- 
strument, because there were few gocd 
trumpeters in Germany at the beginning of 
the 19th century. The delirious joy of the 
finale, with the theme in diminution, was 


-| finely given, considering that this was the 


first concert after a long vacation. 

The second number was rather a large 
dose of Bach for any but an audience of 
musicians, but it served to display some 
excellent tiute work by Mr. Maquarre, and 


the great ability of Robert Franz in re- | 
storing the faded tints of the old master | 


without modernizing him. Even now the 
world does not recognize the self-abnega- 
tory character of the task of this most 
careful ‘‘editor’’ of Bach and Handel. His 
painstaking was something marvellous; 
the reviewer can state from personal 
knowledge that sometimes Franz would 
make half-a-dozen arrangements of a Bach 
number before he was satisfied with One. 
But one must recognize the fact that some 
of Bach’s music is old-fashioned and can- 
not appeal to the general public any more 


' than Richardson's novels. 


The final ‘‘Badinerie’ (or ‘*‘Badinage’’) 
was not a picture of playful ccquetry to 
a modern auditor. The Sarabande, how- 
ever, was delightful; all Bach’s Sarabandes 
come close to the latter-day homophony; 
and the Bourrees had charming contrast 
and easily comprehended counterpoint, It 
would be a pity to turn auditors away 
from the greatest of composers by ill- 
judged or by too copious selections from 
his works, 


Raoul Pugno next appeared as soloist in 
Schubert’s ‘‘Wanderer Fantasie,’’ made in- 
to a work half-solo, half-concerto, by 
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~The tried to live up to his name (“Pugno” | 
Opening Concert by Symphony Or- 


means “‘fist’ or ‘‘blow’’) and gave such 
fisticuffs to the instrument that it fairly 
roared. Nevertheless one could readily 
recognize the true artist in almost every 
part of his work, and he has plenty of cele-, 
brated company in the matter of assault 
and battery upon the piano. His playing” 
of the theme of the song as a solo Was @Ns~ 
tirely beautiful, and that startling counters 
point in octaves was given with surprising” 
virtuosity. , 

He played from notes! This is something 
so unusual that one must chronicle it. It™ 
is a proceeding that may be commended. 
Why should an artist, who feels at all 
nervous about his memory, force himself 
to do a double task unnecessarily? It 1s 
ssurely better that the music, rather than 
the performer, should be on the rack. Mr, 
Pugno won a decided success and the re- 
calls which followed the fantasie were of 
the most spontaneous and _ enthusiastic 
description, 

After dress parade in the corridors came 
the symphony. There are some judges who 


| 


prefer Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony to | 


his ‘‘Pathetique.’’ The works are both : 


mzede of dramatic material, but run an op- 
posite . course. In the ‘Pathetique” 


Tschaikowsky starts early with the pathos | 


of glory and leads them to the grave; in 
this work he commences with a lugubrious 
theme which he leads to victory and 
triumph. But, whichever road he takeg 
ene must grow enthusiastic over his work 
for two reasons: first, he is sincere—and 
that we fear most of our modern musical 
ressimists and discord-makers are not; 
second, his tcne-coloring is often phenom- 
enal: he might almost be called the dis- 
coverer of the deep wood-wind., 

The symphony is not new to Boston, 
therefore we need not speak at any great 
length abcut it. 
praise for its exccllent work in the first 
movement. The transference of figures 
from the first movement to later ones, 
an effect invented by Beethoven, gives the 
symphony a continuity that seems to sug- 
gest a definite story, but it might be dan- 
gerous to guess at a composer‘s “‘inten- 
tions.”’ 


The romance of the second movement is 
huilt upon a theme so Gallic that Masse- 
net might have invented it. For startling 
effects of tone-color the pizzicato eftects 
here cannot he excelled. The horn, which 
had a very important part to play, did it 
very well. The interweaving of themes 
was brought out with excellent ensemble 
and palance. 

The waltz whicn forms the next move- 
mert seems strange in this place, although 
Berloiz had previously taken up this dance 
as a symphonic movement. But one cane- 
not help the query 

Que diable venait-elle faire 
Dans cette Galere? 


A full-dress suit would not be more out 
of place in a monastery than a good waltz 
in a symphony. To be sure it was not 
much of a waltz (from the dancing stand- 


_ point) and no auditor was tempted to tap 


his feet or wag his head to the rhythm. 
‘he wild orgie of the finale was most 
brilliantly interpreted. This movement 
has much to say for itself and deserves 
study. There is a good deal of Russia 


The clarinette deserves. 
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The Symphony Concerts | 


Begin Again. 
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Interesting Program Enjoyed by the 
_ Usual Fashionable Throng. 


Pook 


Mascagui’s Opera Company— 
Concerts Tonight—Gossip. 


The 22d season of Symphony concerts 
was opened with a conservative program 


which comprised Beethoven’s ‘‘Leonore”’ | 
Bach’s B minor overture | 
for strings, flute and piano accompani- | 


overture No. 2, 


ment, Schubert’s ‘‘Wanderer"’ fantasia, 
rearranged for piano, and Tschaikow- 
sky’s fifth symphony. As’ was the case 
last season, a solcist anpeured at the 
opening concert. The celebrated French 
pianist, Raoul Pugno, wes heard in the 
Schubert selection, and judging from 
the numerous artists announced to ap- 
pear this season nearly every concert 
will have the assistance of a prominent 
soloist. . | 

The third year of Symphony hall finds 
nearly all the niches above the upper 
gallery occupied by appropriate stat- 
uary which relieves the former barren- 
ness of the walls. And the third year 
aiso found the usual great attendance 
cof familiar faces at both concerts and 


the composition of the grand orchestra | 


| 
| 


| 


| 


: llustré vat be. 
jances, opening with 
the. seven numbers. The ,tonal., colors 


are highly characteristic of the diitfer- 
ent subjects, but delicate withal because 


of the absence of the brasses in the 
The “strings did, their. work 
swinging - 
rhythm, the third movement, the ‘“Sara- | 


score, 
smoothly and with perfect 


bande,” possibly calling for special 
praise by reason of 
part, which 


tily. In the somewhat formal measures 


of the polonaise the ensemble playing | 


by the strings was flawless. 


The Tschaikowsky symphony voices | 
the spirit of the Russian composer in | 
and eereoush See 
sixth | 


unmistakable terms, 
as barbaric and chaotic as his 
symphony, the former number is per- 


meated with the vigor usually @ssOo-) 
with the composer’s writings. | 
The principal theme, which is reiterated | 
work, is. 
' somber and dramatic and suggests the 
nature of the symphony at the outset, | 


ciated 


at intervals throughout the 


and this atmosphere continues even 


in the third or waltz movement, which) 


terminates in gloom. ln the second part 
the fortissimo playing by the orchestra 
was notably vigorous, yet without be- 
ing muddled; the lighter measures of 
the waltz were given with proper senti- 
ment and refinement of style, and in the 
first part, the theme allotted tu the 
bassoons and clarionets was phrased 
perfectly. The climaxes of the final 
movement also went admirably. 

Mr Pugno was heard in the Schubert 
‘‘Wanderer” fantasia, which in its mod- 
ern and rearranged form, gives abun- 
dant opportunity for the expression of 
the player’s technique, Liszt’s elabora- 
tion of the work leaving but few traces 
of the pathos of the original. The diffi- 
cult score seemed apparently simple to 
the big, bearded pianist who playea with 
a grace of sentiment, a firm yet delicate 
touch and with a thorough apprecia- 
tion of the score. His forte passages at 
times were a trifle hard and lacking in 
clarity; but his legato work was smooth 
and appealing, his runs were given with 
ease and rapidity and his whole per- 
formance was very enjoyable. His sim- 
plicity of manner at the piano wins im.- 
mediate favor, for he is the personifica- 
tion of modesty and good nature. He 
was enthusiastically applauded at the 
close of his performance and recalled 
rrany times to the platform. 

The program this week will intro- 


duce the young cellist, Miss Elsa Rueg- 
fer, ag soloist in a Rubinstein concerto. 
I'he other numbers will be the Berlioz 
overture, “Carnaval Romain”: Saint- 
Saen S symphonic poem, ‘Le Rouet 
qd’Omphale,’’ and Hans Huber’s E minor 
symphony. 
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the graceful tlute | 
was performed very dain- | 
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The 22d season of the Boston Symphony | quite = favors wih pena: Geared a” 

h day it shows unmistakably the e o 
Orchestra was inaugurated last evening fe even. siausti hera’ts wich: ahowe 
in Symphony Hall. orchestration and brilliant passage work 
There was the usual brilliant audience! ¢5, the solo instrument. + Mr. Pugno. 
present, among which were noticed many] played with notes, a rare sight. in these 
of the familiar faces seen in seasons past,} days, though years ago. it was a com- 
together with many new ones. mon occurrence. He has a fluent technic, 
Mr. Gericke was enthusiastically ap- his style is brilliant, though not pro- 

| plauded when he appeared on the platform. | found, with a tone pleasing in quiet pas- 
| The programme of the first concert pre-| sages, but hard and metallic in more 
sented no novelties, yet there was much ot | vigorous moments. The work hardly. 
an interesting nature. The opening num~ showed Mr. Pugno at his best and one 

| ber was Beethoven’s “T,eonore’’ overture, | would prefer to forego an opinion of his 
| No. 2, which of the four written by the! powers as a pianist until after hearing 
composer for his only opera, “Mdelio,” | him in retital,’ an opporunity which will 
ranks in popularity only second to No. | soon be offered. . av : 
8 which it closely resembles. The work! Mr. Pugno’s. performance may be, how- 
was quite in advance of itts day, and evem| ever, considered vigorous and brilliant, 
after a lapse of nearly a century is still | and the audience rewarded his efforts 
found in the repertory of all the great with much applause and several recalls. 

! orchestras of the world-and justly ranks} The final number was Tschalkowskti's 
among the best works of its: kind. fifth symphony in E. minor, Op. &, @ work 

- Bach’s B minor : ite, for strings, flute | only second to his great symphony, 
o3| No. 6, the ‘“Pathetic:” Those who think 


and piano, is occasionally given, but does | 
not possess the interest of the suite in| that Tschaikowski’s work is not lasting 
D, even though some great contrapuntal} reckon apparently without true knowl- 
writing is appareht. It was admirably ; edge and understanding, for he is cer 
given, the solo flute contributing a large | tainly up to date in all that pertains. to 
share towards the successful performance. brilliant instrumentation; elaboration and 
The soloist of the evening was Raoul ingenuity are displayed on every page of, 
Pugno, the French pianist, who last ‘his. score and as: for melodic . invention 
evening appeared at these concerts for | lirithe best sense of the term, there is. 
the first t*’me. He is, however, not en- ; none today that can surpass or perhaps 
| tirely a stranger to this city, for he ap- | equal this greatest of Russian composers,” 
peared several seasons ago in joint re- This wonderful symphony was SU- 
citals with Ysaye and Gerardy and many | ROENY played and made a profound: im- 
will recall with pleasure the fine en- | pression,: as well it might, for there are’ 
semble of these recitals. Mr. Pugno | beauties in the score that to describe 
chose for. his solo number the _ Liszt | adequately would fill many pages... =| 

| adaptation for orchestra and piano of Miss Elsa Ruegger, ’cellist, will be the 
| Schubert’s ‘‘Wanderer Fantasie,’’ Op. 15, soloist at the rehearsal. and. concert this 
| which the composer originally composed | coming week,. and Hans Huber’s E 
| for ptano solo. minor symphony is promised for a first 
| "he Liszt adaptation was at one time ' performance, © 4 | atoll 
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vrelee A oe mee as in tormer seasons, | SAnid, ADA DAAAOR ERASE PAR An Orat arat 
: r Gericke as conductor. o irs 
Beethoven's brilliant ‘‘Leonore’’ over- | TWO SYMPHONY CONCERT SEAT row of 
ture opened the series auspiciously, for second balcony are for sale; price $16.50 each. 
the orchestra played the work beauti- AStTAT. L. 0. B., Boston Transoript. 

fully -throughout, the trumpet calls 

“were given in perfect harmony with 
the supplementary entrances by the full 
band, and the wood winds sang their 
melodies very sweetly.. The familiar 
number is always welcome on a Sym- | aa 
phony program, for the richness of the 7 | | 
orchestration for the various parts of ! $. 
the band shows the splendid quality of 
exch contingent, and yesterday's work 
“was fully up to the tsual standard. 
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TWO SYMPHONY REHEARSAL SEATS FOR SALE. 
of season for $48 for both. Please address EB. D. @, 
Boston Transcript. B8t[A n6- 


a 
FOR SALE Z¥SfpnOAT® COCRN TAM 
good position may be secured for $19 a seat, Ad- 2 


dress V. F. R., Boston Transcript, . 
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May be found at 130 Bowdoin Street daily 
+ Bt[A): nd 


from 11-1 o’clock. 
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ELSA RUEGGER, 


’Cellist. 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1902-038. 


ROSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


I. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


BERLIOZ. OVERTURE, ‘The Roman Carnival.’’ op. 9. 


RUBINSTEIN, CONCERTO No. 2, in D minor, for VIOLONCELLO 


and ORCHESTRA, op. 96. 
Allegro moderato, — Andante. — Moderato, — 


Allegro vivace. 


SAINT-SAENS, SYMPHONIC POEM, No.1, ‘“Omphale’s Spinning- 
Wheel.” op. 31. 


a IN 


HANS HUBER. SYMPHONY No. 2, in E minor, op II5. 
I. Allegro con fuoco. 
II. Allegro con fuoco non troppo. 
III. Adagio ma non troppo. 
IV. Finale: ‘‘“Metamorphoses: suggested by pictures by 
Boécklin.”’ 


(First time.) 


eee ee SSS 
Soloist: 


Miss HLSA RUEGGER. 
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. sips is my apa oe ten — For sar ia 
nality an ndividua were also 

_. Hans Huber’s Translation of Pic- atrone abarseuprsitie® tf Boecklin, ‘ 
“S ie e symp - e an u- , 
tures by Arnold Boecklin Into per is evidently a sound and thorougily 
grounded musician with no little tlu- 
Music—Miss Elsa Ruegger, a0 /ency of expression, but the music is 


i neither individual nor imaginative. The 
Admirable ’Cellist, Plays a Sorry |inemes are not striking, and the sec- 


ond theme of the first movement, the 
Concerto by Rubinstein. theme announced first by the oboe, is 


The program of the second Concert decidedly Brenwenet There are 
oO ' a ' 

of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, | 0'tnmital “wtructure recall. irahins 
‘ % 7 ~« . 06 be ; ; Cc : 

Mr. Gericke, conductor, was 45 follows: The Scherzo is at times entertaining; 
‘Roman Carnival’’..... soscess .... Berlioz | jt is not distinguished. Portions of the 
Concerto No. 2 in D minor for Jecllo | | | Adagio are most agreeably sonorous, | 
aA di ; a Rubinstein | hut the musica) thought is rather com- 

‘‘Omphale’s Spinning-Wheel ... Saint-Saens a ear eit Wart te tae Wie eK 
Symphony No. 2 in E minor Wanus Huber sl abil It may eat oh be egid tAee) 
eas 1e symphony as a whole 1s ellec . 
Hans Huber is at the head of a music } scored, — y ectively | 
school in Bale, where he was born inj’ he Tinale shows plainly inherent 
1852. His first symphony is entitled |} lack of imagination, and here the 
‘wWilllam Tell,” and his second ie a | mvsician puts himeelt bowl te ee 
eulogy j usic of Arnold Boecklin parison with the painter. It is not ne-| 
eulogy In, MUSIC wmictaee- Mh ik | cessary to ask the old question which! 
the painter, who, born at Bale, Knew, foes of program-music delight in put-| 
like Ulysses, many towns, and spent |i ting: “If there were no specific titles, 
his later years in his villa at or near only the headline ‘Suggested by pictures 
Florence where he died by Boecklin,’ could any one thoroughly 
os aio sg het ng os a ils | i acquainted with the_ pictures identify 
The first three mov ements are sul | each of the nine?” The violin solo and 
posed by ardent analysts and pam- | the organ would probably suggest the 
phieteers to.describe Boecklin's charac- || hermit fiddling betore the Madonna, 
ter as an artist. The Finale is com- and the last val ation, a Bacchanale. 
, of short introduction and a But Huber has given the titles, and 
rosec 0) A S r J © y I < < . = satic ic hia *T os 

ELSA RUEGGER. soap dietahitic OP afePaetent SSO ah Be et an Ane the question is this: “Is the mood of 
theme and variations. Each of these | each picture reproduced? Here, of 

variations was suggested by a picture, | course, the double personal equation en- 
and the title of the picture 1s prefixed ters in; the individuality of the com- 
2a.¢0) rariation in the score. The ¢ poser and that of the hearer. Fo ma 

ic Raat cei ae gga ey REP 0. t, not one variation suggested the accom- 
symphony was performed for the first! ;anving picture. How trivial the musti- 


pty, ee ee A Re RSE. 2 ee NN ie 


Photographed in Brussels. 


Society of Swiss Musicians, held at; son with that giant figure, bound yet 
«till defiant. on the rockv mount? And 


Z4uricn. — ; : the Elysiau Fields? This dance-tune 
Boecklin was a painter of bold and | might pass in the Elysian. Fields of 
daring imagination and he was 4; Paris, but Gluck with simplest means 
gorgeous colorist. He is probably best sears cali Baty Ae bey hte ae Serene 
' : i ‘ . Lenjoyment which elvtdes SWiss o 
known to the world at large by ate | not anderstood by him. And “Night’’? 
“Fields of the Blessed and “Island! And ‘“he Silence of the Oceans’? As 
‘of the Dead’; but the huge album of the famous reviewer once remarked: 
‘his works, in three volumes, would at- ‘This will never do,” 
tract even the most indifferent visitor a%e 
'at the Public Library. His genius was Miss Ruegeer played admirably, nor 
| fantastical. His subjects are often al- was she disconcerted by the breakin 
'most incredible; his treatment of them of a string. Her tone was beautiful an 
ig audacious; yet where @ man of ure; her technic, wholly adequate; 
talent would be only grotesque, 1er sentiment unimpeachable; her 
| Boecklin is impressive. You accept his bravura, accurate and brilliant. But 
strange women-of-the-sea, his Centaur ] no wonder that the concerto is seldom 
‘at the blacksmith’s, his Tritons, played. It is sorry music, another In- 
Nereids, and still stranger shapes that stance of the weakness of a wonderful 
are half-beast, half-human. The old pianist who had the mania of composi- 
Grecian mythology was as real to the tion. 
painter as were the scenes of blood- It is always a pleasure to hear the 
shed and terror he saw in the streets overture of Berlioz and the symphonic- 
of Paris aS a student. He painted the 4 poem of Saint Saéns. How fresh, how 
mysteries of plain, mountain and | modern the overture seems, and yet it 
ocean, Prometheus bound to Caucasus | was written nearly 60 years ago. And 
and the Sleeping Diana watched by the symphonic-poem is a masterpieces 
satvrs, Pan fishing for sea-nymphs, | with iis daintiness and elegance, with 
sporting nymphs. At times he was) its spirit of exquisite irony. 
frankly symbolical, as in “The Spirit The performance of the orchestra was 
ot Adventure’; “War; but, as a rue, (0 {yon oF the sehergo. there Wag 
a? , she P py ‘ra | i le sc = é 
fe ata lurks, and dares not pro }momentary unsteadiness, I doubt if 
And now comes Huber with Nis this symphony, ever sounded as well as 
transiation of BoeckKlin into music, He it did last night. Nor should Mr. 
is not the first to write music sug- Longy’s playing of Omphale s mocking 
gested by pictures or music that at- solo be passed by without grateful 


, ) scognition 
tempts to preserve the spirit or the recosn ' 
mood of a painting. Liszt was before Philip Hale. 
him, and Liszt had a habit of antici- 
pating many. even men of today. 
- But Huber and Boecklin! The in- 
-daustrious teacher and maker of music 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Its Important Number Is Ha- 
ber’s Boecklig Symphony. 


s  oatianeeieadaiadil 


Miss Rueggeer, a Swiss Artist, Plays 
Cencerto of Rubinstein Keyed in 
DY on *’Cello and Does It with 
‘Great Beauty at Second Concert 
of the Seuson. 


The important number of the second 
symphony concert was the Hans Huber 
symphony in © minor, hitherto unheard 


in Boston, in memory and laudation of | 
the Swies painter, Arnold Boecklin. He | 


was born and spent many of his 74 
years in Basle, of which city the com- 
poser, too, wae long a resident, but he 
was aleéo something of a cosmopolitan, 
and hie pictures are known almost the 
world over. 
@German exactitude and emotion with 
(jerman romance, fancy and reverie, 
and he loved to people landscapes fin- 


ished with Dusseldorf precision and 
faithful in archae.ogical respect for 


Grecian architecture and claseic scen- . 


ery with fauns, satyrs, 


ronment of modern sea or shore a 
mysterious, symbolic or eerie figure of 
his own imaginine. The symphony’s 


first three movements seem to recog- || qeyelop the whole range of his skill a 


| & single sitting. 


nize these oposing and yet blending 
elements df character, and the themcs 
suggested in the firet, one strong and 
one sweet, reappear influentially if not 
alwaye formally 
work. The former has been taken to 
suggest the man himself, reselute and 


Opening allegro deals with these vari- 
ously, to intimate, perhaps, the dlver- 
sity which flows from the painter’s use 
of the twin characteristics of h's art; 
| the scherzo is rhapsodic and excited, ase 
if to correspond with the revelry of the 
wilder creations of his brush, while the 
 adagio, rich and smooth, in frequent 
horn color and dreamy wood-wind 
voices, may stand for the ldyllic moods 
and tranquil s.enes of other pictures. 

The finale, introduced by the gentler 
of the original themes,. owns a frank 
intention to make musical deductions 
from a number of Boecklin’s most ex- 
pressive pictures, each variation being 
designated by its name. Many phrases 
of the painter’s art are illustrated, and 
the paintings themselves are known, 
in photographic reproductions at least, 
the worid over. They range from the 
remote and melabenoly 


the airy lightness of ‘“‘The Fleeting 
Nymph,” the reflective strains of the 
“Hermit Playing at a Madonna Shrine,”’ 
the strongly straining pulses of ‘*Prome- 
theus’ and the eager restlessness of the 
“Bacchanale.’’ <All these sketches are 
short, but significant, and they typify 
the moods of their subjects perfectly 
and affectionately. ‘The whole 


He was one who united | 


| usual places, 
nymphs and 
demigods, or élse to place in an envi- | 


| and long-drawn grace of 
| phrasing, so that the player only needs 


through the ‘whole. 


| beauty of “The | 
Ocean’s Stillness’’ and ‘‘The Night,’ to | 


Sym- _ 


phony was splendidly read, and its 


and movement were appreciatively at 
versified. A softer touch, however, 
would have become some of the idyls 
well, and a longer suspension at the 
end of each variation would not have 
been amiss, as each represents an inde- 
pendent ard isolated vision, and does 
not merely make one more in a string 
of thematic evolutions. The symphony 
was easy to follow and understand, and 
it was evidently much enjoyed. 


The concert began cheerily with the 
‘Roman Carnival” overture of ‘‘Berlioz, 
which tells its story well—the half- 
pastoral opening with its pipings, the 
long central scheme, mirth and mischief 
and masked love-making, and the final 
emphasis of the peasant Saltarello, 
which has been gradually riging aa- 
sertively from the first. The orchestra | 
also played the ‘“‘Omphale’s Spinning | 
Wheel’ of Saint-Saens, than wh.cn | 
they do nothing of its picturesque kind | 
better—never failing to bring out the | 
busy, fine spun figure of the flax thin- | 
ning away from the twirling distaff, | 
the heavy rebellious grumbling of ihe 


enslaved Hercules, the piquant sarcasm 


of the oboe-comments of Omphale, and 
the finale dwindling away to nothing- 
ness of the thread as its last mite Is 
drawn. | 
The only other number was the sec- 
ond violin-cello concerto by Rubinstein, 
keyed in D minor, and dexterously con- 
structed to show both virtuosity and 
artistry. It runs straight on unbrok- 
enly, but the conventional changes of 


' movement are made and cadenzas in- 


dicative of tneir approach are set in the 
The allegros offer oppor- 


tunity for executive display, while the 


andante makes the place for sentiment 
tone and 


a few dramatic passages to be able tq | 


Miss Elsa Ruegyger, 
the young Swiss ‘cellist who visited 
this country a couple of years ago, per- 
formed it beautifully. Her tone, which 


'jig sufficiently ample and searching, is 
\ happily free from the nasality too com. 
original in his chosen course, and the || OM in the ‘cello, and her lowest reg- 
other the poetic and gently fantastic || ‘Stes 


spirit which prevails in his art. The | 


are quietly firm and positive, 
with no smarting assertiveness. Her 
phrasing is. distinguished and her ex- 
ecution almost as facile as a _ violin- 
ist’s, and gratifyingly simple, effortless 
and refined. She had a warm double 
recall, which a little ad captandum ex- 
aggeration of her elegant reserve might 
easily have multiplied. 

The next programme wWill be as fol- 
lows: 
Symphony No. 5, in F major Brahms 
Concerto for pianoforte in E-flat Beethoven 
Symphonic poem, ‘*Don Juan’’.. Richard Strauss 
Kaisermarch Wagner 
Soloist: Mr. Frederle Lamond, the Scotch 

pianist, who is to make his debut. 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS—Three very 
desirable seats in lower balcony, secoud 
row, at much less tham auction price. 


$17 each. 


Address W. O. G., Boston Transcript. 
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FOR 2 SYM. REHEARSAL .22: 
— Price $23 a Seat. Less tha 
SALE auction price. Good positio! 
sn ottal 5S. J. D.,Boston Transcrij 
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Sold separately if desired | 


“The programme of the second symphony 


eéneert, given in Symphony Hall last Sat- 
urday evening, was: 


Hector ss at Overture, ‘‘Le Carnaval romain,”’ 
opus 9. 

Arton Rubinstein: Concerto No. 2, in D minor, 
for Violoncello and Orchestra, opus 96. 


Camille Saint-Saéns: Symphonic Poem No. 1, ‘*Le | 


Rouet d’Omphale,’’ opus 31. 


Hane Huber) Symphony No. 2, in E minor, opus | tor Berlioz) the instrumentation of which 


(First time in Boston.) 
Mr. J. Wallace Goodrich, organist. 
Miss Elsa Ruegger was the solo ’cellist. 
Berlioz’s “‘Roman Carnival’ was played 
with exquisite finish, if at what one is 


forced to fancy a slower tempo than the | 


comiposer’s; at least, the tempo at which it 


wa's taken last Saturday evening does not | | 
give much color of probability to Berlioz's | eautiful colors, and that is something; toy 
stery of his experience with a military | 
band in Paris, if it is really the right one, | 


The story, as told by Berlioz, goes that the | 


bandmaster had arranged the overture for 
wend instruments, and invited the com- 
poser to hear a final rehearsal of it; Ber- 
lioz told him that his tempo was too slow, 
to which the bandmaster replied that wind 
instruments could play it no faster. ‘“‘Give 


'me your baton,’’ said Berlioz; and began 
to conduct the work ‘himself at the right 
| tempo. 
' he, after it was over. The bandmaster said 
he could not have believed it possible, but, 
now that he had seen it done, he would al- | symphony, the work seemed to me decided- | 


ore ety 3p Ae ae WEY. te TUrure. ly well written (although one cannot really | 


“There, that is what I want,’’ said 


Then, retaking his baton, he began to have 
the band play it over again. But the band 
absolutely could not play it at that rapid 
tempo under his conducting; every time 
Berlioz himself took the baton, they played 
it all right; but they could not do it for 
the bandmaster! 
ever, for Mr. Gericke that he made more 
effect with the composition at his tempo 
than anyone else I have heard who -took 
it as slow as he; he did not let his moderate 
tempo pull the music to pleces. ¢ 


But it would be stretching a point to | 


call the performance of Saint-Saéns’s 
“Omphale” effective. As an exhibition of 
deft and highly polished technique, it was 
wonderful; but there was no Omphale to 
it, and not overmuch Hercules! 

Hans Huber’s ‘‘Bicklin’’ symphony has 
been spoken of for some time as an im- 
portant novelty. It is rather curious, 
though, that a work, written (or, at least, 
produced) when the composer was well over 
forty-five, should have been the first means 
of making his name known to most people; 
few composers of importance in history 
have made themselves known to the world 
at large by so mature works! No doubt 
Hans Huber has been known to musicians 
here for a good while; but I doubt if many 
“average music-lovers’’ had ever heard of 
him until they saw this name on the ad- 
vance programme, week before last. 

Now that the symphony has been heard 
here, one can say distinctly that no one 
would thave mistaken it for anything but 
& Mature work; young musicians do not 


It shoved be said, how- 


| extant) 
‘used to accompany more or Jess melodra- 


“write like that, the symphony shows #6 


of the vices of youthfulness. There aré 
some works about which one dares to 
speak quite plainly and unreservedly even — 
after but a single hearing. This E-minor 
symphony of Huber’s is one-of them. To’ 
me the most: striking thing about it is the 
orchestration; I cannot remember éver- 
hearing a new orchestral composition be-. 
fore (except by: Richard Wagner or’ Hees 


SSO 
Tyad 


seemed at once so modern and so inveter- 
ately euphonious; there is a considerable. 
variety of color in it, but not one harsh- 
sounding measure. ‘There 9s no garishness, . 
no glare to it; which may be, after all, but’ 
another way of saying that there are no \ 
high lights. Still, beautiful colors ane” 


be sure, a kaleidoscopic arrangement of 
the most beautiful colors in the world 
does not necessarily constitute beautiful 
coloring, and I am by no means sure that 
Huber’s skill in producing entrancing or- 
chestral tints entitles him to the name of 
a great orchestral colorist—indeed, I rather 
faney it does not. I found that, befora 
the symphony was over, I began to get 
pretty tired of that perpetual richness of 
tone, in spite of its undenrable variety; it 
seemed to lack character, and I would have 
riven something for & measure or two 


| of Tchaitkovsky’s Cownright stridency. 


As for the other characteristics of the 


judge of this sort of thing at a single 
dash), to bear the ear marks of musicianly 
parentage. It is certainly conceived and 
carried out in the modern spirit; it be- 
longs unmistakably to the present, Yet one 
might suspect- at moments that the com- 
poser paid more deference to the ‘‘ameoeni- 
ties’’ of musical expression than most of 
his noteworthy contemporaries; such very 
nice consideration for the listener’s feel- 
ings smacks just a wee bit of old-time 
manners. But, when one comes to con- 
sider the musical stuff out of which the 
work is made, the material of which it Is 
built, then do one's eyes stare in astonish- 
ment! Excepting one or two phrases” in 
the Scherzo and the Finale, I do not think 
there is a moment in the whole symphony 
which our excellent Mr. Napier Lothian 
could not match from his (presumably 
collection of ‘incidental music” — 


matic plays for the last two or three dec- 
ades at the Boston Theatre. Listening to 
the work, one soon found one’s self long- 
ing for something to look at—a sunset, a. 
prismatic fountain, some fireworks, any- | 
thing bright and attractive to the eye—to 
furnish a hook whereon to hang all that) 
ear-pleasing euphony. The music did not 
seem somehow able to stand alone. One 
understood the fine reports of the work 
that have come here from Germany, where 
critics evidently still keep up their old- 
time fondness for good boys, and overflow 
with praise of composers who do nothing 
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TIGHT BINDING 


t the aris-} ¢ 


boeraay of German musical criticism has 
done its best to lay out cold every new 
man who has had anything to say, for over 
a hundred years, it is comforting to re- 
flect that this same aristocracy has a good 
word for somebody! And he who has its 
good word surely does not need mine. At 
all events, I do not think Mr. Huber him- 
self could have wished for a finer per- 
formance of his symphony than it got last 
Saturday evening. 

For once I have to thank a ’cellist for 
choosing one concerto rather than another 
Fully as I am jpersuaded of the truth that 
every ’cello concerto belongs properly to a 
by-gone period, this one of Rubinstein’s 
struck me last Saturday as pecullarly en- 
joyable. Nor do I think that Miss Rueg- 
ger’s playing was the only reason. Anton 
Rubinstein has always been something of 
a puzzle. A man of most tremendous and 
almost arrogant individuality as a planist, 
as a composer he had hardly any outline 
at all: he almost totally lacked musical 
profile. Moreover, he was one of those lazy 
hard workers from whom not very much is 
to be expected. He would cover reams and 
reams of music-paper with notes, and im- 
agine himself uncomfortably busy; but, be- 
yond the physical labor of writing note- 
heads and tails, the amount of real work 
he did was not overwhelming. A more 
slovenly composer never made a name for 
himself in this world! But he did have a 
talent for writing very lovely themes now 
and then; what he did with them after- 
wards was seldom remarkable, but he cer- 
tainly could write pretty tunes. And this 
‘cello concerto of his is full of them. Now, 
it is generally pleasant to hear pretty 
tunes; especially is it pleasant when they 
come upon you as a welcome surprise in a 
composition which you have looked upon 
with dread, as sure to fill your. soul 
full of dark despair. And nothing in 
the whole range of music (barring, 
perhaps, a ‘“‘whole’’ Bach _ suite) looks 
so terrifying on a programme as a 
‘cello concerto. Imagine a man who 

has’ just screwed up his courage to drink 
a4 tumbler of extract of quassia, and finds 
that it tastes like lemonade! That is the 
way I felt on Saturday evening, when Miss 
Ruegger had led me half way through 
Rubinstein’s concerto. Miss Ruegger’s play- 
ing was certainly very beautiful indeed; her 
bravura is wonderfully secure and clean- 
cut; if it does not sound well, it may bea 
consolation to some listeners to remember 
that, ever since the violoncello came into 
use, virtuoso ‘cellists have been trying their 
best to make bravura passages sound well 
on the instrument, and have invariably 
failed. Some persons might think the trick 
worth giving u»y, as impossible; but no, 
hope springs eternal in the etc., etc. Miss 
Ruegger’s tone is warm beauty itself, and 
her phrasing exceedingly graceful and ra- 
tional. In a word, she made a very fine im- 
pression indeed. 

The next programme is: 
phony No. 


Brahms, sym- 
8, in I major; Beethoven, con- 


ft ie 


SANDERS THEATRE 


The Boston Symphony Orch 


70 Performers. 
MR. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduct 


Thursday Evenings, October 30, Novem) 

December 4, December 18, January 8, January) 

February 12, March 12, April 2, April 23, é:t 74 
SOLO ARTI ISTS: 

Miss HELEN HENSCHEL, the Misses CjAR% 
NI, Miss WINIFRED SMITH, Mr. ANTOW \j 
ROOY, Mme. BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER 
RAOUL PUGNO, Mr. CARL STASNY(, | 
GEORGE W. PROCTOR, Miss MAUD Ms 
CARTHY, Mr. ADOLEIF BACK, and others a 
announced. 

Season Tickets for the ten concerts, BT tO, on 
on sale at the Univ ora y Bookstore, Harvardy 
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9 Symphony Concert Seal 


in Choice Location, may be bought for $20 Fo 
by addressing T. N. L,, Boston Transcript. 
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LEANED TOWARDS SWITZERLAND. 


The programme :— 
Overture, ‘‘Carnaval Romain’’ eee Belioz 
Concerto for violoneello,... Rubinstein 
Symphonic poem, ‘‘Le Rouet d’Omphale,’ 
Saint-Saens. 
Symphony in E minor. (First time.).Hans Huber 

A concert that leaned decidedly towards 
Switzerland. A Swiss painter was glori- 
fied by a Swiss musician in a Swiss sym- 
phony, and a Swiss violoncellist was the 
soloist of the oceasion. Nevertheless the 
was laid in Rome. ‘The ‘‘Ro- 
man Carnival’? overture wears well. Scr- 
lioz never achieved anything more gen- 
uinely rollicking than the Salterello which 
portrays the revelry of the Roman pop- 
ulace. The contrasts, too, are very effcc- 
tive, and the tender English horn melody 
Was given perfectly, with all its pensive 
well brought out. The work was 
taken rather sedately at first (in the chro- 
matic rushes, for example), but its final 
climax was splendidly wrought up. 

Now came Miss Elsa Ruegger with Ru- 
binstein’s D minor violoncello concerto. It 
is not a very distinguished work. Rubin- 
stein used to complain of his anomalous 
position in art and life, saying: ‘“‘The Rus- 
Slans call me a German, the Germans call 
me a Russian; the Christians call me a 
Jew, the Jews call me a Christian!’’ The 
Germans admired the Russian character 
of this violoncello concerto, but the Mus- 
covite scarcely peeps out at all save in the 
last movement. There is considerable 
‘“‘padding’”’ in the work, as there is in too 
many of Rubinstein’s compositions. The 
man could sometimes touch the heights of 
genius, but he was never a severe enough 
critic of his own work, and many a noble 
passage Is spoiled by a prosaic context in 
his sonata forms. The “Ocean Symphony,” 
for example, reaches a very high plane in 
its first, and sometimes in its second move- 
ment, but the work as a whole leaves the 
impression of mediocrity. 'Chus it is with 
this violoncello concerto; there are elegaic 
passages in the slow movement that are 
raost impressive; the folksong character of 
the beginning of the finale is very attreac- 
tive; but at the end one has lost all en- 
thusiasm. 

Klsa Ruegger 
and conquered 
seeming effort: 
string work, her 
double-stopping 
clean and pure, 


plaved with 
many diffi 
she gave 


artistic ease, 
‘ulties without 
some broad C- 
intonation was excellent, 
and scale passages were 
her cadenza-playing Was 
brilliant, and, if she had the misfortune to 
break a string, the accident happened at 
the very best possible place, between two 
movements, There was, however, little of 
abandon in her work; one always felt a 
reserve and calmness that militated 
against any excitement on the part of the 
auditor. That there were no lapses of in- 
ton: ition after adding a new strine to the 
‘ceilo speaks much for the sure tv of the ar- 
tist. But, after all, it would take a 
nomenon to astonish the aeinntan in a 
‘cello work, for we have an artist who is 
the peer of almost every visiting scloist 
on this instrument, in the ranks of our 


nhe- 
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i proverb about the 
hanged: 
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own symphony orchestra. 
had two recalls 
certo. 

Now came ‘‘Omphale’s 
phonized by St. Saens. The wheel was not @ 
chainless,as Hercules found out to his cost; 
Hercules, who resigned from his club and 
sat by the fireside, spinning varns to the 
mocking oboe-laughter of Miss Omphale, 
afterwards Mme. Hercules. It was a pleas- 
ant number, not requiring deep thought, its 
pictures being recognizable without any 
effort. The salient points were remarkable 
shading (a final ‘‘ppppp’’ pushed to the in- 
visible, or inaudible, point) and charming 
oboe playing by Mr. Longy. The revolving 
figures (Oh, how the wheel becomes it!’’) 
were daintiness personified. No wonder 
then that the pretty number won the chief 
applause of the evening. 


Miss Ruckgenn 
at the close of the con- 


Wheel” as ‘sym- 


Less easily followed. 
a much more varied 
Ssvirphony, which 


because atternpting 
task, was Huber’s 
followed. There is a 
hangman coming to be 
in this case the painter came to be 
tone-painted, for Huber has made his syvm- 
phony into a portrayal of the Swiss artist, 
Arnola Boecklin; which is about as sue- 
cessful as if Reinecke should portray Whis- 
The first movement of the work was 
as abstruse as BPrahms, but without the co- 
of the great symphonist. Develop- 
in all profusion, and so in- 
at times that the movement became 
‘ll problem, Sore of. 
were not attractive, but that 
little, since voayv true pedant Can 
‘> out of ficures taken 
-Finger Exercises. 
ppt: of skill and 


the fig 
hiattered 
ria sonata-all 
from Schmitt's 
There was, ther 
little of insviratit pnacene. 

Matters with the 
movements. "Phe erie character of the 
schnerzo was atirvacrive in its restiessness 
and quaint syncopactions. The adugio was 
serene and dignified, in good contrast with 
the preceding movement. It was a little 
too long, a faule that could be more strong- 
ly emphasized in connection with the first 
movement. Your modern orchestral com- 
poser recuires as much room to turn round 
inas a Seven-liasted schooner. 

The variations of the finale 
best part of the work. They 
cession of moods inspired by various pic- 
tures of Boecklin. They did not actually 
represent these paintings, however; to turn 
music into a panorama would be impossi- 
ble; we regarded the sub-titles (the titles 
of some of the painter's most tamous 
works) as merelv suggestive of the source 
of inspiration of the composer, and no 
more “programme music”’ than the finale 
of the ‘‘heroic’’ symphony; the work re- 
mained a subjective, rather than objective, 
piece of music. 

Tie. performance was excellent. One 
miight say an especial word about the ef- 
fective flute playing, the violin obligato, 
the massive effect of the organ; but’ vw here 
all was well done even this might be invid- 
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f 
BRAHMS, SYMPHONY No. 3, in F major, op. go, ) H Hue 4 . 
I. Allegro con brio. t yi ey ; 
II. Andante. weit 
III. Poco allegretto. ji We ‘ 
IV. Allegro. mone 
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BEETHOVEN, CONCERTO in E flat major, No. 5, for PIANOFORTE ie Se 
Op. 73- a A ! 
I. Allegro. j if ff : 
y. + [ 


II. Adagio un poco moto. - ie } 
III. Rondo: Allegro ma non troppo. i a 
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RICHARD STRAUSS, TONE POEM, ‘‘Don Juan.”’ (after N. LENAU). 


WAGNER, KAISERMARSCH. | af te 
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certainly was interesting. i a 


Louis C, Elsen. 
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SEASON 1902-058. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


Il. CONCERY 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1, AT 


Programme. 


BRAHMS, SYMPHONY No. 3, in F major, op. 90, 
I. Allegro con brio. 
II. Andante. 
III. Poco allegretto. 
IV. Allegro. 


BEETHOVEN, CONCERTO in E flat major, 
Op. 73: 
Allegro. 


for PIANOFORTE 





Adagio un poco moto. 
Rondo: Allegro ma non troppo 


RICHARD STRAUSS, TONE POEM, ‘‘Don Juan.”’ (after N. ILENAU). 


WAGNER, KAISERMARSCH. 


Soloist: 


Mr. FREDERIC LAMOND. 
Photo by Lutzel, Munich. 
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The Pianoforte is a Mason & Hamlin. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 


FREDERIC LAMOND 





os much petter. 1t would 
ERT. ‘hoven would have had . 
Is day he was accused of play... ~~ 


; “f avast itedly and forcibly as to be even rougi.,. 
—_—_— Tidal. , .vehement. qt 

egy - wee ~ he orchestra did finely all the even- 

Long Programme Was Rather ing, their best work coming, naturally 


: ; ni ft gs Oem the ave PON See COnOEE TE 
. while ey were fresh and unperturbe 
Try ing for One Sitting. ‘by the scores with which they had yet 
to struggle. The Strauss ‘Don Juan” 
resiae ne the pe eal oxaspeea ey 
confusion of old, at commentators 
A Brahms Symphony, a Beethoven |1.. evolved from it so many stated 
Concerto and a Strauss Tone- pr tam a but . ag veg pai ncaa 
2 “ of wha uman imagination can do, 
Complication Problem, Plus a jy. whole thing seems only a wad, er 
pam mond a =atic revelry, aS purposeless an evo 
Wagner March ae. 2m .of fixed shave as a life tossed into a 
Master of the Keyboard. chaos) of pares ae P sped aby Ath ei | 
. .drawn, controlled, delighted and afflicte 
In performance the third symphony from moment to moment, and ending 
programme proved neither felicitous nor yrofitless and hopeless when the inevi- 
judicious. It extended to nearly two , table here on aanvorne oo hy 
; ; - cannot see the value or the use of suc 
hours, and all that time attention was a4 composition. One may be curious to 
kept at stretch and strain, without any hear it as an ‘up-to-date’ thing which 
period of real relaxation, tending to a pte be eee ene But the orn 
L oe akan al . study which e listener can give 
weary headache for conscientious listen tt oy no permanent good or pleasure; 
ers. A Brahms symphony, a Beethoven rand one cannot trust himself to its tu- 
eoncerto and a Strauss tone-complice- [iaultuous sonst My as he _ to the strong, 
a" ‘ steady, ig ‘ast rising, sv 
tion problem, plus a Wagner march, bathe wanes a? st rising, Surges Os 
altogether too much for one sitting. And this leads to the usual retestnn 
rg ‘n approximate relief ,;upon the “ Ymperor’s March,” whie 
hg ac - ait ghee symphony; s ended the concert—that it is but bom- 
in the slow movemen . ’ best: swelling, stately. almost portentous 
but, after all, one cannot repose con- and regal; but still bombast, and saved 
tentedly and thoughtlessly upon its . from descending yet lower by the splen- 
blandness; reflection and analysis must did, opulent and grandiose instrumenta- 
still be unremitted and the mind gets 4ion. Which leads one alwys to think 
ro actual] rest. It might be thovght tit further, what magnificent and unparal- 
some new freshness and buoyancy must leled circus and spectacle music Wagner 
come intd the rondo of the concerto, 'tnight have written if he would but 
But this movement was not exhilarat- have given his mind to it! 
ing—certainly it had no gay glitter—as No concert next week, but for the fol- 
Mr. Lamond played it, although it was | lowing week this programme ts set: 
cheery enough. Rimsky-Korsakoff ‘“‘La Fiancee du Tzar” 
Indeed, that pianist, while evidently a (First time.: 
master of the keyboard, appeared to be | Brahms..........-seeeeeeess Concerto for violin | 
rather an artist of sterling sense than peseees Suite, “*L’Arlesienne,”” No; 1 | 
of quick sensibility. He has, lUKe | peethoven Symphony No, 4 | 
Pugno, 3 ver the air of a doctor or Soloist, Miss Maud MacCarthy, | 


professor than an artist. He is of me- ae Sse | 


dium height, stocky and sturdy, but ne te 


rj ianistic shock of hair. He ie . 

Wea Tie tt Seay haga without of- | The third concert of the Symphony Or- 
fence—as ohe might expect a Scotchman | a af Br. sortase: oe ee 
to play, intellectually and didactically, | piace weiss nignt i e oun ony all. 
but not eloquently or emotionally. 2 Be ph, ye ten Hod ollows: 

Charles Reade says in ‘Christie John- og tag Ti 1 Bea ne 
stone’: “The Scotch are icebergs, with | “pon Juan” eran Me ol 
volcanoes underneath; thaw the Scotch | pajcermarsch 


ice, which is very cold, and you shall | - i te: Wy 
pe . Pe tein Mh, 4 Richard Strauss gives as an explana- || 
oes ae Yager than any ' tion of his tone poem, ‘After Nicolaus | 
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Well. Mr. Lamond did not chill with 
any obvious ice: but he did not thaw 
enough for one to feel fire. 

His readings were broad and firm in 
the opening, smooth and steady in the 
andante, distinct and elegant in the 
rondo, while his ornamentation through- 
out the whole work, especially in his 
ecales and trills, was bright, definite and 
easily swift. But he rarely passed be- 
yond earnest emphasis into enthusiasm, 
and scldom arrived quite at the climax 
which the hearer craved and which he 
seemed to be preparing and promising. 
Yet the cadenza was well wrought. 

It was intellectual, sincere, substan- 
tial, finaly educated playing, but it was 
not ardent or persuasive. The choice of 
that great concerto—*‘The Emperor’’— 
ipespoke the true musicianly spirit, which 
aims at nothing less than the best; and 
the faithful, modest, consistent per- 
formance showed how truly the player 
honored the master. Yet, if a littie 
rashness could now and then have 
broken in upom so much reason, how 


-tunate poet. Don Juan in these speeches 


| pleasure to the lees. At last he is bored 
f beyond endurance by the mere fact of 
| existence; before the end, at the feast, 


Lenau,” three excerpts from the dra- 
matic work of the morbid and unfor- 


shows his character. He pursues wom- 
en, one by one, in the hope of finding 
at last one woman that will sum up in 
herself all the desirable qualities of 
womanhood. His life, then, is a con- 
stant pursuit of the ideal. It is need- 
less to say that each of his victims, 
so eagerly desired, in turn bores and 
disgusts him. He drinks the cup 0o 


he exclaims to his friend: 


‘‘Exhausted is the fuel; 
And on the hearth the cold is fiercely cruel.’ 


The avenger fights with him, and 


power, this bores him, as does life it- 
self, and the sensualist allows himself. 


although Don Juan has him in his. 


to be slain. Years before the birth of! 


Richard Strauss and ¥. 
Lenau went to the mag 





And petrifies the feeling.” 
And petrifies the meeling.’’ . 


And these excerpts from lLenau’s! 
aad are enough to furnish the key to— 
trauss’s music, ‘ Some of his- wild- | 


eyed worshipers, not. content with the 
quotations that serve as mottoes, have 
invented ingenious analyses, in. which 
we are told the precise meaning of 
each theme; and hew this section rep- 
resents his passion for a widow and 
thad for a maiden. But did not Strauss 
himself say the other day that the 
'theme which represents, according ta 
an anaylst, Don Juan rushing off to 
new triumphs,, was intended as his 
drunken entrance into a ball room? And 
is it not possible that when (Gitrauss 
wrote down this theme he attached no 
specific and minute significance to it? 

No, there is no need of the showman 
with blackboard and rod while 
music is playing. ‘Don Juan—after 
| Lenau’s poem” is enough; and merely 
'“*Don Juan’’ might serve. 

Why should anyone say this tone- 
poem is formless, incoherent? Simply 
as a vain and impotent protest against 
a modern shape and condition and ap- 
pearance of form; for there mus? 
a@ certein form, or an impressio of 
form, in deformity itself. But hei- is 
music that reminds you constantly of 
two contending moods: insolent 


hood, which struggles inevitably with 
loathing and as inevitably is overcome 
by it at last. There are passionate 
episodes’ that may well Cert inci- 
dents in the tumultuous life of the 
hero. Nor does it require any gym- 
nastic feat of the imagination to see 


in the close with that grimiy dissonant | 


trumpet thrust the end of Don Juan’s, 
| as of every man’s, desire. 

| A daring, brillixaat composition: 
that paints the hero as might a mas- 
ter’s brush on canvas. 

How expressive the themes! How 
darimg the treatment of them! What 
fascinating, irresistible insolence, glow- 
ing passion, and then the taste of 
Dead-Sea fruit! 

The performance was superb in per- 


this } 


be |} 


re- | 
joicing in the flush and pride of man- } 


one | 
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Friday P. M., Saturday Evening, 31st and Ist 


PROGRAMME s 


Symphony No, 8, in F major Brahms | 


Concerto for Pianoforte in E flat....Beethoven — 
Symphonic Poem,“Don Juan,” Richard Strauss ) 


Kaisermarsch.....+..cccces seoetvese osees Wagner | 
Mr. FREDERIOC LAMOND, Soloist 


A limited number of seats at $1.00; others| — 
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2 Symphony Concert Seats 
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_vacing spirit, in finesse of detail, in. | 


| dash and in sonority. 

The symphony by Brahms, perhaps 
the most thorcughly genial as well as 
most Yee ned ty work of that accom- 
plished pessimist, gave much pleasure; 
ieee the Kaiscr March brought a noisy 
close. 

Mr. Frederic Lamond made his first 
appearance in this country as a pian- 
ist. Never judge a man by his per- 
forrrance of a concerto is a wise saw. 
He may be a Single-Speech Hamilton, 
or he nay rise in his strength enly 
when he is alone with his audience. 
Surely Mr. Lamord can play better 
‘than he did last night, or else foreign 
reputation is as the idle wind. His 
performance was not distinguished by 
rhythm, color, imagination or the grasp 
| of a master. Seldom if ever was the 
anticipation of the Rondo first theme 
so ineffective, and.the delivery of the 
theme itself was muddy. Whenever 
'the pianist shovld have been leonine, 
he was platitudinous in a highly re- 
| spectable and solemn manner. The per- 
'fermance when Mr. Lamond was at his 
best brought to mind the. criticism of 
a Shakespearian reading in ‘‘Great Ex- 
pectations”’: “It was massive and ‘con- 
crete.” Mr. Lamond was applauded 


heartily. Pine 
es Yon. Philip Hale. 
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FREDERIC LAMOND, 
The Pianist at the Third Symphony Concert. 
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| the thing too slow; they take all the chival- 


Symphony Hall: Symphony Orchestra 

The programme of the third symphony 
concert, given in Symphony Hall last Sat- 
urday evening, was: 


Johannes: Brahms: Symphony No. 3, in F major, 
opus 80. 

Ludwig von Beethoven: Concerto for Pianoforte, 
No. 5, in E-flat major, opus 73 

Richard Strauss: 
Lenau). 

Richard Wagner: Kaisermarsch. 


Mr. Frederic Lamond was the pianist. 


“That was a wonderful performance of the | 


Brahms symphony! Such technical perfec- 
tion throughout the orchestra, such inva- 


riable smoothness and beauty of tone, are | 
And by what means does Mr. Gericke | 


rare. 
bring out that ‘‘ghost of the first theme’’ so 


distinctly at the close of the fourth move- 
too much sub- ! 
stance to its ghostliness? There must have | 


ment, yet without giving 
been some trick—wholly legitimated by the 
result—but I could not make out what it 
was. If there had been just a thought more 
of elasticity in some places, the perform- 
ance would have been ideal; I should like to 
hear the experiment tried some day of tak- 
ing the third movement more passionately. 
It seems at times rather like carrying coals 


to Newcastle to exercise much self-restraint | 
in playing Brahms; he does a good deal of | 
that sort of thing himself, in his writing. | 
But cannot that sudden burst from F minor | 
into F major in the wood-wind, near the | 


close of the last movement, be made to 
sound as dramatic as it looks? Undoubted- 
ly it can, and it is*hard to see what harm 
can be done by following so seemingly evi- 
dent an intention; because a composer has 
shown himself as hardly ever in the dram- 
atic mood there is no need of tamely Slur- 
ring over what dramatic moments may be 
found in his scores—especially as a man so 
inveterately ‘‘querstindig’’ as Brahms can 
hardly be supposed to be much of a stickler 
for ‘“‘propriety.’’\Still, a finer academic per- 
formance of a work which, after all, has 
indubitably a strong academic side, were 
hard to imagine. - 

Richard Strauss’s *‘‘Don Juan’’ was also 
splendidly played. Mr. Gericke’s well-known 
fondness for having things ‘‘sound well’ is 
by no means wasted on a colorist like Rich- 
ard Strauss; moreover, there is so much 
dash and passionate life in the music itself 
that one’ can well afford to sacrifice an 
ounce of fury in the playing to impeccable 
beauty of sonority. And in this instance 
full justice was done the dramatic element 
in the work; the place where it grows ‘‘kait 
und dunkel auf dem Herd” could 
not have been made chillier! That is an as- 
tonishing stroke of the composer's; to paint 
in lifelike tone-colors a man of flesh and 
blood, and then, with one blow, to knock all 
the flesh and blood out of him, and leave 
nothing but shivering bones and a vacantly 
staring skull! How Mozart’s Commenda- 
tore would have delighted to witness the 
operation! 

At last we have had a worthy perform- 


fe 


‘Don Juan,”’ tone-poem (after 


ric fe out of it, and make it turgid. Dee 
more skilful bit of working-up than MF, , 
Gericke’s treatment of that strange con-_ 
trapuntal counter-theme which accompar , 
nies the second apparition of ‘Hin’ feste. ; 
‘Burg’’—from its first timid appearanee- 
against the working-out of the first march+ 
theme up to where it monopolizes the whole: 
orchestra, except trumpets and trombones--_ 
has surely not been heard in Symphony” 
Hall for a good while. Moreover, the march 
was so played as to sound rich and puissant, 
but never noisy. It was shown as the work 

of a master, not as a mere vulgar holiday 

show-piece. One more remark concerning 

Mr. Gericke’s tempo. The marking in the 

score is ‘‘Missiges Marsch-tempo” (or 

words to that effect; I quote from mem- 

ory), which would correspond to what used . 
to be kniown in our army in the days of ° 
Tiardee’s tactics (and may be still, for 

aught I know) as ‘‘common time.” Now, 

most conductors who have given the march 

here have apparently tried to get something | 
like this ‘‘common time’’ at the rate of four 
beats c«o the measure; which proceeding 

drags out the music to the most doleful 

(and bornbastic) slowness. Moreover, they — 
never got nearer than “something like” 

common time; their four-beat tempo was 

somewhere becween common time and ordi- 

nary quick time. Mr. Gericke pushes the 

tercpc to a rate at which the ear gets the 

“commen time’’ impression in allabreve 

(two keats to the masure); perhaps even a 

thought siower than the military “‘common 

time,’’ kut more nearly like it than the old 

way. The musical effect is very much finer, 

wiile Wagner's prescribed ‘‘missiges 

Marsch-tempo”’ is sufficiently respected, 

Mr. Lamond made his first bow before a 
Boston audience at ‘this concert. I hesitate 
to say much about him yet, especially as 
he is soon to give a recital here, the pro- 
gramme of which contains nearly all the 
familiar old concert hacks——beg pardon, 
favorites—of robust players. My reason for 
hesitating is that Mr. Lamond comes to 
this country armed with a copious set of 
press-notices from the other side of the 
Atlan'tic, compared to whith those brought 
by all other pianists who have visited this ° 
country simply fade {nto insignificance, 
Neither Rubinstein, Buiilow, D’Albert, nor 
Paderewski—not to mention others—were 
spoken of in such gun-outglowing terms by 
transatlantic critics, as reported by pas- 
sionate press-agents. Especially is Mr. La- 
mond heralded as an (interpreter of 
Beethoven, in which line he is reported to 
do things as new as they are marvellous. 
Now, no pianist in the world, let alone a 
Beethoven-player, could wish for ‘a finer | 
chance for shining ‘than is afforded by 
Beethoven’s E-flat major concerto—the © 
most brilliant piece for pianoforte and or- 
chestra ever written by anybody. . But, | 
after all the tremendous heralding the > 
pianist had had, it was, to say the least, 
a, surprise to hear him play every page of 
the concerto in just the most obvious way— — 
which, as is often the case with Beethoyen, 
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as” by no means always “the most’ dis-~ 
‘tingu’shed way—with the single exception 


of the first two measures of the theme of 


the last movement, which by some magic 
or other he made quite unrecognizable. It 


ig no particular compliment to Mr. Lamond 


to say that he knaws how to play the 
pianoforte; undoubtedly he does. He shows, 
too, now and then a certain vehemence of 
temperament, which has only the fault of 
seeming a little too voluntary at times. But 
in his playing of the concerto last Satur- 
day evening I could find nothing whatever 
to put him in the class claimed for him by 
his press notices. Do not mistake my 
meaning: I have heard the ‘‘Emperor’’ con- 
certo played much worse, more vulgarly; 
but this is not the sort of implied praise by 
richochet that one expects to give a man 
whom one has been led to look to for 
something like a new era in Beethoven- 
playing. Perhaps Mr. Lamond may not 
know what has been circulated about him 
by his agents; if so, it is high time for him 
to see to it that the public at large be not 
led to expect such Titanic things of him. 
Why, Rubinstein himself could hardly have 
played up tto the reputation that has been 
made beforehand for Mr. Lamond. 

The next programme, for Friday after- 
noon, Nov. 14, and Saturday evening, Nov. 
15 (there will be neither rehearsal nor con- 
cert this week), is: Rimsky-Korsakoff, ‘‘La 
Fiancée du Tsar’ (first time); Brahms, 
concerto for violin; Bizet, suite “L’Arlé- 
sienne’’ No. 1; Beethoven, symphony No. 4, 
in B-flat major. Miss Maud MacCarthy 
will be the solo violinist. a Se a 
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The Boston Symphony Orchestra 


70 Performers. 
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THE SYMPHONY PROGRAMME. 


Brahms’ Third Symphony in F Major 
~--Frederick Larnard, Pianist, 
Will Be the Soloist“ysow 


Mr. Gericke’s third programme 1s 
straightforward enough, surely. it 
includes no overture, but it admits for 
its final number the noisy and pompous, 
but neither dignified nor ceremonial, 
‘Kaisermarsch’’ of Wagner. The sym- 
phony, which is put at the head of the 


| programme, will be Brahms’ third, in 
| Fmajor,and Richard Strauss’ symphoni’ 


poem, “Don Juan,’’ will also be per- 
formed. The symphony, from having 
been pronounced when first heard in 
Boston dry, dull, hard, laborious and 
ungental, has come to be regarded with 
more friendly warmth than almost ans 
of the others which Brahms wrote. It 
would not be his if it were not more 
logical than frank, more Jearned than 
melodious: but it is seldom abstruse or 
remote, and the character of each 
movement is easily grasped and held. 
The first is strong and broad, and not 
without a happy coloring: the anh- 
dante, resting on an obvious contrast 
of themes and manners, is simple and 
endearing: the third is slender, light 
and sweet. with a touch of plaintive- 
ness, and the finale inclines to be gran- 
diose, but changes delicately as it closes 
from the minor to the major mode. 

As for the “Don Juan,” it is one of 
the most puzzling of what Mr. Hender- 
son calls Strauss’ ‘‘tone riddles.’’ It 
sets out, apparently, from the chief 
thoughts of three passages in Lanau’s 


taken) by~no artist v 30 does not feel 


deep, dignified emotio., as well of 
stately, noble and worth'ly wrought art.: 

6 solo part presents itself in simple 
splendor, and never Du aplage nos even 
when most brilliant, while tre orchestra 
is a combining and co-operative force, 
not a mere accompaniment * a pur- 
veyor to themes to be adornea ‘1d dal- 
lied with by the pianoforte, : 


himself masterful in che swell of 


Mr. Henderson in the New York sui, | 


of Nov. 7 paid this tribute to the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra for its per 
formance on Thursday: | 

As for Mr. Gericke and his men, they | 
were in fine fettle. They played the | 
Brahms symphony with wondrous 


| beauty of tone, with exquisite balance 


poem, the wide and magical realm of | 


femininity, the flight of the sated 
mortal from the cloying surfeit of pleas- 
ure, and the utter weariness of life 
when every wish is dead, when the 
spirit is exhausted and the flame is 
cold upon the heart’s hearth. liow 
much of those fancies is to be found 
in the extreme elaboration of the com- 
poser, and just where, the listener must 
guess for himself. The score was tre- 
mendously discussed when first pro- 
duced, a deeade ago, and it has been 
frequently heard in Boston since that 
time. The analysis generally conclude 
that it should represent a sensuous 
period succeeded by a sorrowful one, 
while some have endeavored to identify 
some special themes—two for Don Juan, 
one for Zerlina, one for Donna Annag 
and one for a carnival of worldly pleas- 
ures, 

There will be a soloist, but, although, 
according to the usual habit, this should 
He a vocalist, another pianist will be 
heard, the choice having fallen upon 
Mr. Frederick Larnard. This gentle- 
man, born at Glasgow in 1868, began his 
musical career at home, his brother be- 
ing his first teacher. He set out with 
the piano and organ, with the violin 
for a secondary interest. He then went 
to Germany and studied systematically 
in the Frankfort Conservatory and un- 
der private teachers Von Bulow and 
Liszt being among them. He took up 
concert work at Berlin in 188, and has 
followed it since with distinguished suc- 
cess, having found peculiar favor in 
Russia and in France. For this Boston 
appearance he takes the ‘‘Emperor” 
concerto of Beethoven, in EF flat, opus 
73, which belongs to its composer's 
freest, ‘happiest and richest period. It 
is great and grand, and is to be under- 


of parts, with delicious voicing of the 
inner parts, and with an understanding 
and a feeling that left nothing to be 
desired. When they came to the Strauss | 
music they played with magnificent 
spirit, with a brilliant virtuosity that 
was dazzling, and with a warmth of 
color and mood seldom shown by this 
refined and generally repressed orches- 
tra. It was a superb performance, ush- 
ering in the seventeenth season in this 
city in a most inspiriting manner, 
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“WELCOMED IN NEW YORK. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra Inaugu- 
rates Its 17th Season with 
Lamond as Soloist. 


[Special Dispatch to the Boston Herald.] 

NEW YORK, Nov. 6, 1902. In Car- 
negie Hall tonight the Boston Symphony 
orchestra inaugurated its 17th season in 
New York with a performance in every 
respect worthy of the brilliant and hon- 
orable traditions of the organization. 
lhe audience which greeted the orches- 
tra’s return was one limited only by the 
building’s capacity, and appreciated in 
the most intelligent sense the pro- 


gramme matter. In all that was played, 
it is hard to find an over measure of | 
praise for the work of the men from 
Boston. Perhaps it is the sufferings of 


‘the late Mascagni opera season, but the 


band in all its departments has never 
sounded better, more refined or more 


_ exquisitely balanced. The soloist was 
 rederic Lamond, the Scotch pianist, for 


whom the eoncert served as an Ameri- | 
can debut. Mr. Lamond comes to this 
hearing with unimpeachable credentials, 
and he was tonight listened to with ap- 


proval. 
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Soloist, Mr. Frederic Lamond. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 
Overture, ‘‘ Carnival Romain ”’ 
Grand Fantasia in © major, 
Op. Ee 
Symphonic poem, 
| Saint-Saens 
Symphony in E minor, Op. 115, (first time) 
Hans Huber 
Soloist, Mr. Raoul Pugno. 

The symphony of Hans Huber is his 
third, and is among his latest compositions. 
it is one of the first of his important 
works to be heard in this city, where he 
has hitherto been known chiefly through 
his smaller pieces for violin, piano, &c. fle 
is a Swiss, fifty years old, a graduate Ol 

‘Leipsic, and now a _ resident ot Basel, 
-where he is the director of a music sechooi. 
That Herr Huber is inclined toward pro- 
vramme music is shown by the Lact thiit 
his second symphony is inscribed with th 
name of William Tell, and that the one to 
be played by Mr. Gericke this week he In- 
tended originaliy io celebrate the life anda 
work of Arnold Bicklin, the distinguished 
German painter, who died about two years 
ago, He thought better otf it, upparently, 
and the symphony now stands without title 
or suggestion as to its interpretation, Mr. 
Philip Hale, in his analysis of the composi- 
tion, has told what the composer’s original 
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intentions are supposed to have been. The | 
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ful and effective scoring for the orchestra. 
the symvhonic form. It is serious music, OL As we have snid, there is something lack- 
ambitious striving, and contains much to : ing that it cpt rh Si septa dey compen- 
; eet “tech See « et ai te on ak ; je hee sate for-—the touch of sacred fire, 
chief theme of the first movement, reap- interest and, in a few places, really to Stl Such, with all the admiration that the 
pearing in other parts of the work under 
different guises, was to be the * Boécklin ” 
theme; others denoted different pictures ot 
the artist, or subjects of which he was 
fond. The finale is a set of variations that 
was te be entitled ‘‘ Metamorphoses, Sug- 
gested by Bicklin’s Pictures,’”’ nine in all. 
Bécklin was a painter of high imaginative 
power, fond of the fountains and cypressces 
of Italy and ‘‘ the gleaming marbles and 
golden myths of Greece,’’ of ‘*‘ peopling sea 
or sky, shore or wood, with creatures of 
tradition or of sheer imagination,”’ as a re- 
| cent critic has said of him, It may be un- 
derstood how his romantic treatment ot 
classical subjects should appeal to the 
faney of a composer. It may well be doubt- 
ed, however, whether the attempt to de- 
liver to a listener an exact transcript 
through sounds of the many moods of in- 
-numerable pictures would not be a burden 
and a distraction. Herr Huber’s discretion 
is to be commended, , 
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‘Mr _ Frederic Lamond. who p 
Beethoven's “‘Emperer’ concerto 
‘planoforte. The other numbers ‘were 
rahms’__ third symphony, Richard 
Strauss’ tone poem, “‘Don Juan,’”’ and 
Wagner's ‘‘Kalsermarsch.’’ Beethoven’s 
great plano concerto has had but two 
or three performances in this ty in 
recent years, the work is of such noble 
proportions for the orchestra as well as 
the solo instrument that pianists as a 
rule ‘‘shv”’ at this composition and pre- 
fer to be heard in something less pro- 
found and more brilliant. Mr Lamond 
is credited with being an efficient in- 
terpeter of Beethoven, and his efforts 
in the concerto certainly indicated that 
'the artist was a lover of the master’s 
works, and in this one at least he re- 
flected the composer’s ideas simply and 
without exaggeration. " } 

Mr Lamond is a serious musician who 
should appeal to the best musical pub- 
lic. He is entirely free from affectation 
and his interpreation is scholarly, rather 
than inspired. His reading of the cons 
certo was wholly appreciative of the part 
the piano was assigned in the 
score, and at no time was the soloist 
unduly in evidence. His technique is of 
the highest order, he has a beautiful 
quality in cantibel passages, his ‘style 
Of playing is refined and very graceful 
and in all ways he appears to be thor- 
oughly equipped for his work. Next 
week Mr Lamond will have wider scope 
in a recital program and the artist’s 
abilities can then be better judged. _Mr 
Lamond’s reception was most cordial 
from the orchestra as well as auditors. 

In the Brahms symphony the peculiar, 
and at times discordant, crogs har- 
mcnics of the first movement were 
Riven smoothly by the contesting in- 
ftruments, the tonal values being care- 
fully preserved and the themes carried 
with just the right predominance as 
they rose or ‘fell according to the com- 
poser’s indications. Here the clarinet 
and ebhee appeared advantageously and 
the setting forth of the so-called ‘“‘de- 
vice’’ was harmoniously aecomplished 
by the brass and wood wind contin- 
gents, 

In the seccnd and third parts the 
elaborate variations and the ode synco- 
pated measures. the latter played by 
the 'celles, possibly call for special men- 
tion; the first for splendid ensemble 
work and the latter for the precisicn fn 
execution. The finale, with its lighter 
ornamental character that gracually 
developes into fortissimo passages and 
then returns to the more joyous theme. 
was played very sympathetically Mr 
Gericke controling the band perfectly 
through all the mazes of lights and 
shades of the closing movement. 

The “Don Juan’’ poem by. Richard 
Strauss admits of several interpreta- 


tions, and which one of the series of pie- | 


tures ascribed to the music is to be 


considered correct is yet an open ques- | 


tion. “The work is bold in treatment. 
chaotic, startling and original in many 


ways and it was plaved with due effect. | 
The Wagner ‘‘Kaisermarsch” calle for 


no special n.ention, the performance be- 
ing of the usual standard and the num- 
ber isn’t very interesting and hardly 
deserves its high-sountiing title. 

There will be no concerts this week. 
The young American violinist. Miss 
Maud MacCarthy. will make her ap- 
pearance as soloist next week. The 
Program will comprise ‘‘La Fiancee du 
Tear.’ Ré&mskv-Korsakoff. first time 
here; concerto for violin, Brahms; suite, 
“L’Ariesienne,’” Bizet, and Beethoven's 
fourth symphony. ft ate. 


— 


— 


at Hartford, 

Hall, Nov. i1.,. This event should 
have been celebrated with pomp and 
circumstance in Boston, for it is rare 
if nat vnique in the history of or- 
chestras of such .rank. 


I was present at the 3000th Blise con- 
cert in the Concert-Haus, Berlin, on. 


Dec. 12, 1882, and that anniversary was 
the cause of much eating and drinking 
as well as music. About 80 of the 
3000 concerts corresponded to what we 
know as Symphony concerts of the 
most serious nature; 2000 were of a moru 
popular nature; there were 1380 ‘‘Com- 
posers and virtuosos evenings,’ 10 
‘‘monster’’ concerts; five ‘‘Court’’ con- 
certs, and there was one performance 


of an oratorio. 
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‘rhe Betrothed of the Tzar.’’ 
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ivace. — Trio: un poco meno Allegro. 


IV. Finale: Allegro ma non troppo. 
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Programme. 


SYMPHONY No. 4, in B flat major, op. 60. 
I. Adagio. — Allegro vivace. 


II. Adagio. 
III, Allegro v 


-) 
CONCERTO in D major for VIOLIN, op 


. Allegro non troppo. 
SUITE, “‘L’Arlésienne,’’ No. I. 


OVERTURE to 
(F 
Prelude, 


Adag 
Adag 
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IV. GONCERYE. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15, AT 8, 


I 
II 
III. Allegro giocoso, 


Symphony Hall. 
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Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 
Miss MAUD MacCARTHY. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, 


BRAHMS, 
BEETHOVEN, 
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ymphony Hall. 


SEASON 1902-038. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


IVY. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15, AT 8, 


Programme. 


. 
7 * 
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RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, OVERTURE to ‘‘The Betrothed of the Tzar.”’ 
(First time.) 


o 
ee 


~* 


BRAHMS, CONCERTO in D major for VIOLIN, op. 77. 
I. Allegro non troppo. 


II. Adagio. 
III. Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo vivace. 


SUITE, “‘L’Arlésienne,’’ No. I. 
I. Prelude, 
II. Minuetto. 
III. Adagietto. 
IV. Carillon. 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY No. 4, in B flat major, op. 60. 
Adagio. — Allegro vivace. 
Bey Meera Eno eee | Adagio. 
Romney Ve ea Pe Re SNA Allegro vivace. — Trio: un poco meno Allegro. 
Finale: Allegro ma non troppo. 


a ee 
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Soloist: 


nebee RAS 


MAUD MACCARTHY. 


Miss MAUD MacCARTHY. 





THE SYMPHONY PROGRAMME. 


Includes a New Overture and Intro- 
duces a New Violinist. 

The Symphony rehearsal and concert 
of this week will open with an overture 
new to Boston, ‘‘The Tsar’s Fiancee,” 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff. This represents 
neither programme nor problem, being 
simply a straight, old-fashioned curtain- 
raiser, designed to serve the usual pur- 
pose of getting an audience into the 
way of quiet attention before the drama 
begins, and giving them a taste of 
what they may expect. This particular 
opera, composed for Russia, as its title 
indicates, has had some home succeseé, 
we understand, but neither its subject 
nor its score would be likely to carry it 
beyond the frontier. 

The symphony will be Beethoven's 
fourth, in which a warm, hearty, happy 
| spirit prevails more consistently than in 
any of his others. It was next after the 
“roica’’ in order of completion, and 
it yields nothing to that in fulness, 
beauty and spontaneity, although it does 
not repeat its state, majesty of solemn 
depth. 

The other orchestral number will be 
the favorite suite arranged for the con- 
cert room by Bizet from the illustra- 
tive music he wrote for Daudet’s “‘L’Ar- 
eee. In ioe as the reader mat 
re membe , the oung Frederi comes to 
grief t! broueh fa ‘ling in love with a fas- 
cinating damsel of Arles, who has an 
improper and obnoxious past; but he 
manages to get out of his scrape, after 
a fashion. The prelude rests chiefiyvy on 
a traditional rural march theme. with 
which a pastoral contrast is made, and 
it is followed by a minuet, a sentimental 
little adagio and a picturesque, réeassur- 
ing carillon. 

The fourth number will be the Brahms 
violin concerto in D, written by him in 
1877 or ‘78, produced originally by Joa- 
chim in 1879, and for some years used 
by almost nobody else, although it is 
now in every virtuoso’s repertory. It is 
difficult, learned and none too well eal- 
culaied for a display piece, because the 
solo part is otten practically merged 
in the ensemble, and the player cannot 
so detach himself from his environ- 
ment as to give his skill and style so 
much prominence as a ae serve. This 
week’s player will be a ranger—Miss 
Maud MacCarthy, a voung - Trish lady, of 
whose personal charm, true talent and 
well established art foreign report 
speaks goldenly. When she first ven- 


tured upon a public career her clear in- 
sight"and her sense of musicianly dig- 
nity were much commented upon, as 
now she is credited with having ma- 
tured in strength, spirit and art. 
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INTEREST AT THE SYMPHONY 
CENTERED IN VIOLIN SOLOIST. 


The concert began with our weekly 
Russian. Almost each symphony con- 
cert now presents something worth 
while from the land of the Muscovite. 
Taken as a whole the Russian orches- 
tral school is superior to the new Ger- 
man, for what it lacks in supreme mas- 
tership ef scoring it makes up for by 
better coherency and more tangible 
melody. The Russian composers are 80 
steeped in their wealth of folk-song 
that they do not discard melody in their 
advanced orchestral works, and where 
» Strauss or a Bruckner gives us a glit- 
tering array of fragments, a2 Glazou- 
now or 2a Rimsky-Korsakoff presents 
elear themes and something of melodic 
beauty. This was emphatically the case 
with the overture which began the cona- 
cert, “The betrothed of the Tzar,” by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, which won applause 
almost to the encore point, and de- 
seryed it for its pomp and splendor, its 
brusquerie, and its neat development. 

The programme was as follows: 

‘Tia Fiancee du Tzar’ Rimsky-Korsakoff 
(First time.) 

Coneerto for Violin 

Suite, *‘L’ Arlesienne,’’ 

Symphony No. 4...c.ceeceecececceescccces Beethoven 

Interest centered in the new violinist. 
Miss Maud MacCarthy is certainly a 
creat artist, although yet very yours. 


One might deem it impossible for a sirl | 


not yet 20 to play such a broad work as 
Rrahms’ violin concerto; it used to be 
believed that only veterans covid storm 
those musical heights. But Miss Mac- 
Carthy played the ascetic work with 
some thing e more than mere correctness: 
she gave breadth and meaning to some 
of ite abstruse points, there was artistic 
intelligence beck of her phenomenal 
technique. The cadenza of the first 
rovement was full of quaint surpris2s, 
but was not as brilliant as the cadenza 
we nave heard in the work in its re- 
cent Boston performances. A word of 
~raise is due to the performance of the 
charming oboe melody of the Adagio, 


ihe most directly pleasing part of the j 


whole work. Vhe finale was brilliantly 
interpreted, but even Miss MacCartny 
could not rive piquancy where it did 
not exist: the ‘Allegro (tincaoso”’ is about 
as Jocose as Hamilton’s essay on 
“Ouaternions,” or Kant on “Axiomatic 
Prvinciples.” 


oe eee oe ee 


At the close of the work the wildest 
enthusiasm burst forth, and the young 
artist was called and recalled over and 
over again. She certainly deserved the tri- 
bute. although we would rather have 
heard her in some less phenomenal! and 
more agreeable concertos. The number of 
great violin concertos, however, is about 
as restricted as that of great oratorios, 
thease is the Beethoven, that tapers off 


like a mermaid into a rather inconse- 
quential ending; there is the Medelssohn 
concerto. the visiting card of many Aa’ 
young violinist; there is the Bruch G- 
minor. and this sober work of Brehms,— 
“et voila tout!’ Therefore, we must ex- 
pect (“faute de mieux’’) to hear the last- 
named long and complex work more often 
than we care for. The Brahms sympho- 
nies and the two piano-concertos seem to 
us infinitely more irterestirg. 

The ascetic quality of the concerto was 
emphasized by bringing the juicy Bizet di- 
recily after Brahms,—a busy B of totally 
different character. Bulow spoke of only 
three great Ps in music (Bach, Beethoven 
and Brahms), but Nietzsche made exag- 
eerated amends by placing Bizet at the 
head of the entire modern. school. With- 
out going to such hazardous lengths one 
must confess that Bizet is always. thor- 
oughly enjoyable, and if one ha® read 
“T’Arlesienne,’’ and remembers the scenes 
which are illurntined by the beautiful music, 
one recognizes that the Suite is quite as 
graphic as it is charming. 

The March and its variations were given . 
with astonishing vigor. One may re- 
member that this doe; not exhaust the 
treatment of the onening theme, for in 
arcther part ot the work (not given in 
this first suite) there is an ingenious canon 
in the octave made out of the melody, and 
it is also combined with a Farandole.very 
skillfully. The entire suite was played 
with a neartiness that suited its rustic side 
perrectiv. Would that we might have the | 
tender Idy! given in Boston some time, in 
French (it never ought to be upset into 
any other tongue), with the Boston sym- 
phony orchestra giving the incidental 
music! y 

Now came Beethoven (another of the 
Bs) in the shape of the fourth symphony, 
the work which caused Weber to suggest 
that the composer ought to be confined in 
a lunatic asylum. One need not chroni- 
cle the well-known effects here, but one 
can praise the canon between clarinette 
and bassoon (subordinate theme of first 
movement), the great crescendo at the end 
of the development with its duet of kettle- 
drums and violins, the. perfect accenting 
of the syncopations of the minuet, and the ™ 
clear playing *of the contrabasses in the 
final coda, 

This last passage is something phenom- 
enally difficult and one seldom hears it 
well done. It was this passage that caused 
Weber to write a sarcastic sereed in the 
‘Cecilia’ (a musical journal of that time), 
wherein he pictured the musical instru- 
ments coming to life and holding an indig- 
nation meeting against the ‘‘new compos- 
er;’’ the rioters were finally awed into 
silence by the threat, spoken by the janitor 
of the music hall, that if they made any 





0 symphony! Poor Beethoven cou ae IOs hich 1a Gecetanad from 
_not fight, in the Weber style, sein etl eh | the typ theme of Fréderi thera 
‘pier; his only weapon was @ °*CiUDd, shoul ave keen more restlessness, 
responded with caths. and Billingsgate— more fever in the pace. But as a whole 
and went on writing symphonie¢; giving an te | Suite gave much pleasure, 
equally difficult passage to the contra- | iss Maud MacCarthy made her first 
‘basses in his very next work of this form. appearance in Boston. She is a tal- 
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Symphony Hall: Symphony Orchestra 


Last Saturday evening came the fourth 
Symphony concert at Symphony Hall, the 


Beethoven’s B-flat symphony, too, was 
superbly given; a wee bit magisterially, 
perhaps, in the Adagio—there were moments 


Louis C, Elson. 
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YESTERDAY’S MUSIC. 


Fifth Concert of the Boston Sym- 

phony Orchestra—First Appear- 
ance Here of Miss Maud Mac- 
Carthy, Violinist—Mascagni and 
His Men in Concert. 


The fifth concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orhcestra, Mr. Gericke conduc- 
tor, was given last night in Symphony 
Hall. The program was as follows: 
Overture, ‘‘The Betrothal o# the Tsar’’ 

Rimsky-Korsakoff 
TE ek. cobs ccs etecbdetecs eet Brahms 
Suite, ‘““L’Arlésienne’’ No. 
Symphony No. 4 

The overture of Rimski-Korsakoff is 
a prelude to an opera which was pro- 
duced at Moscow in 1899. The Russian 
critics told us at the time that the 
overture did not correspond to the 
dramatic quality of the opera itself. 


It is frankly a theatre overture, and! ment of the chief tonality. 


as such it is not to be ranked among. 


the important or the characteristic 
works of this Russian, who is first of 
all a colorist. He needs a fantastical 
subject to qukken his imagination, as 
Berlioz demanded a great one. Give 
him Antar in the desert, Sadko fiddling 
to the dwellers in the palace under the 
waters of the sea, Scheherazade 
telling her wondrous and im- 
mortal tales; or ask him to ut 
into music the brilliance and rhythm 
of Spain (as in his Spanish Caprice 
which richly deserves a performancé 
at these concerts) and he will paint 
gorgeous orchestral pictures, But here 
we have something that comes merely 
before the rise of a curtain which does 
not rise for us. It is sparkling, enter- 
taining music, deftly put together and 
agreeably scored; a light overture for 
once without wet wings. 

The suite from ‘‘L’Ajrlesienne’’ Is 
‘always welcome, for it is in its way 
a masterpiece, and it deserves thought- 


’ 
’ 


} 


ful and painstaking consideration in the | 


performance. 


The Minuetto and the Adagietto were | 
played with exquisite finish and fitting 


sentiment. The opening theme of the 


Prelude and the Variations were alsb., 
admirably played; but the remarkable | 


section of the Prelude that introduces 
the theme of the poor Innocent, the 
boy with the sleeping soul, who awak- 
/-ens to intelligence only at the catas- 
trophe, when his brother Fréderi kills 
himself for jove, was without mystery, 
there was no expression of the twilight 
of a soul. The music was too much in 
ithe open, too much in noon light. I do 
not refer merely to the absence of 
saxophone color. I am speaking of the 
whole effect. Where was that recur- 
ring sigh of the clarinet, thats should 
haunt the hearer? Where was the som, 


ented young violinist, who evidently has 
not the fear of Brahms before her eyes, 
for she played his concerto as though 
it were really music of flesh and blood, 
and not cryptic, not something that {is 
only for the elect. She played with an 
individual warmth that was soon con- 
tagious; she played with power, beauty 
of tone and phrasing, and with a mix- 
ture of mature judgment and youthful 
enthusiasm. If it be true that lost souls | 
who in this world found an unhallowed | 


joy in the music of Richard Strauss | 
‘Tschaikowsky 


and the ultra-modern 
French and Russian composers will be 
forced in the next to hear endless repe- 
titions of the violin concerto of Jo- 
hannes Brahms, then Miss MacCarthy 
may well be the compassionate spirit 
who will make the punishment as light 
as possible. Last night she was recalled 
again and again. 

There is little to be said ahout a 
performance of a Beethoven Symphony 
by this orchestra. Yet when one of 
these symphonies is not heard. tco 
often, there is always something to 
say about the work itself. Last night 
one of the chief impressions was that 
of the supreme power of Beethoven 
in awakening anticipation, and this by 
apparently simple means, as in the 
first movement during the long cres- 
cendo that leads to the re-establish- 
No one 
with all the audacity of modern har- 
mony or legions of instruments has so 
paralleled in music the uneasy hush 
before some perturbation of nature. 


* 
x & 


The program of next Saturday will 
include Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian’? Sym- 
phony; aria from ‘‘Hans Heiling,’’ sung 
by Mr. Van Rooy; Dvorak’s Symphonic 
Variations; Wotan’s Farewell and the 
Fire Charm from ‘Die Walkuere,’’ 
with Mr. Van Rooy as Wotan. 


Philip Hale. 
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SYMPHONY SEAT M, No. 10. | 
This seat is for centre aisle, ata | 


programme being as follows: 

Nicolai Rimsky-Korsakoff: Overture to ‘“‘Zarskaia 
nevyesta.’’ (Kirst time in Boston.) 

Johannes Brahms: Concerto for Violin, in D ma- 
jor, opus 77. - 

Gecrges Bizet: Suite, ‘‘L’ Arlésienne, No. 1. 

Ludwig van Beethoven: Symphony No. 4, in B-flat 
major, opus 60. 

Miss Maud MacCarthy was the solo violinist. 


A capital programme, one to be enjoyed 
all through. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s new over- 
ture to the opera, ‘“‘The Betrothed of the 


Czar,” is a brilliant, characteristic comedy | 


overture; not revealing great emotional 
depth, not even emotional vehemence, but 
full of charm, elaborate enough to be inter- 
esting, spontaneous enough to be sympa- 
thetic. The composer is one of the few 
out-and-out Russians who distil something 
beside gloom from the national cast of 
melody, and show us Samoeidic music with- 
out her scowl. No Frenchman could be 
more charming than he, when in the mood, 
and few Frenchmen so unself-consciously 
so. Beauty of coloring may be taken as a 
matter of course; Rimsky-Korsakoff is a 
tone-painter who has not only a 
palette but is a born and bred colorist to 
The piece was excellently played. 

Bizet’s first ‘‘Arlésienne’’ suite Was ex- 


eeedingly beautifully played, except in the 


Andante molto in A-flat major in the Pre- 
lude—the ‘‘Innocent’’ theme. Since Mr. 
Theodore Thomas gave it-here, years ago, 
no one has given this movement quite the 
acrid-sweet tuberose aroma he did. ‘To my 
mind, Mr. Gericke does not take it quite 
slow enough: then, the clarinetist who 
plaved the ever-recurring ‘‘sigh’’ found no 
sigh at all in it, but merely a succession of 
four notes. -The main melody was played 
on a clarinet instead of a saxopvhone, which 
took most» of the ghostliness out of it; 
neither do I think it was wise to give this 
melody to the first player, and the ‘sigh’ 
to the second; secondary as the “‘sigh’’ may 


| seem, it needs the better playing, the more 


poetic feeling of the two. As for the saxo- 


| phone, it is somewhat curious that its tone 

| alone, its peculiar clang-tint, connects the 
| music with the idiot boy in the play; there 
| is nothing in the music itself to express, or 
Play the . 


Suggest, vacancy of any sort. 
saxophone melody on .a 
movement seems to 


clarinet and the 
express, more than 


| anything else, what Mephistopheles says in 
| Gounod’s ‘Faust’? (I have only the Italian 


copy with me to quote from): ‘EE voi fior’ 


d’olezzo sottil, tutti vi faccia aprir la mia | 


man meledetta!’’ IT eannot help saying 
all this about the little movement, for it has 
always seemed to me one of the most 
original and altogether wonderful things 
Bizet, or anyone, ever wrote. 

But all the rest of the suite was ad- 
mirably played. Never has the tricksy lit- 
tle ‘‘waltz-minuet’? sounded more deftly 


brilliant 


| first supposed. 


when one could have wished for a little less 
of self-restraint—but with the finest clear 
ness and grace of phrasing, with due recog i} 
nition of the high poetic plane on which the 
music moves. — bt 

When I first saw Miss MacCarthy’s name 
down for the Brahms concerto, I felt rather 
like repeating mentally what a noted young: 
violinist of her sex once said about Bees 
thoven’s violin concerto: “Oh! to play the” 
Beethoven concerto you must have gray 
hair!’ And this was pretty much the state 
of mind in which I awaited Miss Mac- 
Carthy’s performance last Saturday even- 
ing. Not at all the right state of mind, as 
the young violinist triumphantly proved to 
me before she had done. Even after the 
first movement, instead of thinking of gray 
hair, I could not but recall what a certain 
noted American musician once said of @ 
performance of Brahms’s ‘“‘Ernste Lieder” 
by a famous baritone: “If he had not sung 
them’ with such tremendous expressiony 
there would not have been a dry eye in the 
house!”’ To come down to a definite point, - 
there is a vast essential difference between 
Beethoven and Brahms—although both 
names begin with B, and both composers 
join hands with Bach in the late Hans 
von Biilow’s ‘“‘musical creed.’’ Of couse; 
when I say that there is a vast essential | 
difference between Beethoven and Brahms, & 
do not mean to emphasize a truism which 
any conservatory pupil could have enun- 
elated as well as I. I wish to point out 


. me 


‘a certain psychological difference between 


the two men, both of whom were exceed- 
ingly profound intellectually as well as emo-. 
tionally, a difference which is revealed by 
the curious fact that, the profounder Bee- 
thoven becomes, the more difficult is his 
music to conceive and perform aright, 
whereas, the profounder Brahms gets, the 
more does his musie play itself—that is, the 
less does it need in the way of interpreta- 
tion. When Brahms is at his greatest, the. 
best that can be done for him is to play 
the notes right. with good phrasing and 
tone, with a certain general fervor, . but 


without any high’y specialized emotion; he. 


has this in common with Palestrina, the 
Gabrielis, Orlando Lasso, and the great 
sixteenth century contrapuntists in gemeral, 
that his scores pretty nearly express them- 
selves. and leave comparatively little to be - 
read between the lines. In playing Brahms 
there is far greater danger of doing te 
much than too little. With Beethoven, on 
the other hand, you are beset by the double 
difficulty of doing enough and doing the, 
right thing, at that. All of which means: 
that Brahms’s violin concerto {s much more, 
playable by a girl of eighteen than IT had at 
' Of course, you can say that” 
Miss MacCarthy is a very remarkable girl 
of eighteen, in which you will be perfectly 
right; but no girl of eighteen in this world 
ever carried extraordinariness to the pitch 
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3 normal/stages; if the com- | pues 


‘really great, you most proven ngs 
0 Oy. hating him; then comes better | | 


ate bites stages it 1s a question of” 


pathy between yourself and him, — 
- 3 . itual affinity, . whether you get any 
oser tc 2 him or not, whether you sound him 


depths: or not. As far as’ 


‘Brahms, I am_ free to ad- 
| that it took me six good years 
x 7 ot from the first stage of hating to the 

“ond of better understanding and liking; 


Q nd Imay as well admit also that just now, 


‘s “am in the stage of clean daftness, of irre- 
. sts ’ tiple and unreasoning infatuation. I 
ca ‘not see Brahms now otherwise than in 
‘an £ | reola of can-do-no-wrongness; he puts 
e straight back at sweet sixteen, and then 
apr ears to me as the perfectly beautiful 
ne rince on a coal-black steed, and all the 
rest of it. Personally I should be loth -to 
rt this late calf-love a sign of senility; 


if. a it there it is, and I must make the best of 


at for the nonce I am Brahms mad, and 
whe + I write about him has only the value 


f enthusiasm; of course I believe fully ih | 


y ry r-own feelings, but I am’ not so uncon- 


. lable as to ask anyone else to. 
cecum ‘that Brahms’s violin concerto 
| med to me last Saturday evening to take 
» curse off from its kind as only a work 
Be srfect beauty can. [I listened to it with 
ine put delight, from beginning to end. 
“sree the young violinist who played 


st have been for something in all this! | 


er played the violin myself, and know 
eAinely- little about its technique; I can- 
E listen to violin playing with the ears 
ni Expert. But I can say that Miss Mac-. 
y's playing seemed to me exceedingly 
unlike, full of soul, grace, force and. 
Until someone else shows me the: 
ae pat y 1 shall believe that she played the 
*) ars S concerto just right. If I may 
at all upon a technical point, it is 
t her. tone strikes me as superlatively 
& tone of luscious richness and warmth 
*. Bs with an exceptionally light bow- 
Pyou don’ t know what I mean, I can 
e it any plainer). The,.audience rose to. 
s if by magic; it seemed as if the ap- 
@ would never cease. 
, next programme is: Mendelssohn, 
1 mp oh, ony in A major (‘Scotch’); Marsch- 
mer, aria from “Hans Heiling;’’ Dvorak, 
af ons; Wegner, Wotan’s Farewell 
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and + ire-charm from ‘Die Walkiire.”’ Mr. 
“Anton yon Rooy will be the singer. 
Be ; . WwW. F. A. 
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| coldly clear. 


oa the End Proves: gee afer iih 
i cone Bright—Mascagni | ‘Concert 
. Makes Fine Showing.’ : 


' ‘The’ “Czar's. Betrothed” . ‘overture, 


written about three years ago by 


Rimsky-Korsakoff, and. introduced here 
last night at the Symphony concert, 


proved to be just what was expected—a 
vigorous, substantial preparation for a. 


lyric drama. This, however, in a gen- 
eral way only, for the Russian critics 
are r rted to have said that it does 
not set exactly the key of the opera. 


When it begins it half threatens to be 


gloomy or sad. It open with some 
sparse chords in D minor, having a 
mere thread of connection, and sug- 


Besting a sombre mood to come. But. 
nor tonality means no more than. 


he m 
it does in some of the merry asant 
songs.of the Abruzzi; for a brisk and 
energetic ce is set at once, and the 
quality 9 
nervous and encouraging. 1t went well 
and was liked. 


After the overture was placed the 
oe serious and dignified D major Net 


concerto of Brahms,. the solo preys 
being a most ze ersonable Irish gir 
poorny Miss aud MacCarthy. What 
er calibre and her eg might be, 
was intimated by her oosing this 
‘work, so cone, reserved, as one might 


Boston heretofore by a:few men of 


3 on eatlioned command as violinists. But 


her confidence and her true-aiming 
ambition were justified by the performs 
ance of-this slight girl, unaffec 
tle and quiet almost to reserve in man- 
ner, soft and serene, but certain and 


strong in Reyes She was soon recog-. 
Oo 


nized as one w needs no minor com- 
mendations, but whose self, with her in- 
strument and her art, would win her 
acceptance and establish her position. 
She evidently has not merely a 
sition toward musical art; she has tal- 
ent for it and can exercise power 
through it. 
How the world moves! Today, youn 
folk who half a century ago woul 
have been still bound to technical tute- 


lage in music are executants and in- 
How. 


‘terpreters of the great classics. 
comes it about? .Has there been a 
change in human fibre and tempera- 


“ment, or does modern ‘study develop 


them better and facilitate earlier beg 
exercise? Miss MacCarthy has 4 me 
technical equipment in ease, breadt 


‘and elasticity of bowing, and ee dite | 
clearness and accuracy of fingering. Her 


tone is pellucid, but warm, and not 


though her absolute strength 
grow. She makes no apparen 
she resorts to no trickis 
she seems bent upon devoti ers 
and her acquirements to their 


the music becomes bright, . 


m, and only undertaken’ 


ed, gen- 


a dispo-' 


he has force, too, al-. 
has yet to: 


effort 
display, and 


est uses. 
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enthusiasm. 

The “Arlesienne’’ suite of Bizet, per- 
formed with high spirit; brilliant color 
and romantic ex ression, followed, and 
‘the concert (which was of bearable, but RICK E, C 
still too protracted length) ended with 
2 full and free reading of Beethoven’s 
ourth symphony, wherein its hearty 
happiness, noble cheer, tranquil, dee 
‘felt tenderness and wholesome vitality 
were all made manifest. 

This will be the next programme: 

Symphony in A major Scotch) Mendelssohn 


Avia from ‘‘Hans Hei ed RE a pantoomee 
ph pe a sts 
‘Wotan’s Farewell’’ and ‘‘MWire-Char mY 

| from A  Golols Walkure’’. To Wiha devise vc hac Wane 


olst, Mr. Anton von Rooy. 


ert. 


‘ch greatly 
ic, all of whic 
eBER 22) MS crensky Quintet, em 


+; of Miss Beatrice 


Boston Symp 


Eberhard, 


eee 


a). group herewith the three concerts) R 
a} givenin Greater New York last week 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
all of them, of course, under the di- 
rection of William Gericke. What| 
they chiefly emphasize is the fact} 


F che 
that we must depend upon these concerts in New jaring 


York for the only thorough exposition of orchestral — © 
tone quality, of orchestral drill and discipline, chiefly | : SONS 
through the selection of the proper material and its RIBNER ° 


Kk 
| preparation through rehearsals. ly Yor 


It is the only or- 


| chestral body that comes to the city that can in- 
, terpret the highest works, and give to the ear and 
| to the musical intelligence such satisfaction as is 
) necessary for the proper perception of the musical 
_art in that form. 
_ful for it is the periodical visit of this superb or- 


If there is anything to be grate- 


ganization. Lhe programs follow: 


Music. ts, 
h ortral 
trated with P Net, $1. 
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New York, Thursday Evening, November 6. 
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“time, dey pegperbe 3s MacCarthy give}: ( 


“any evidence of discontent with her eigh- 
“teen years; she clearly does not aim at 
-over-maturity yet. If she palys. the 
‘Brahms concerto wonderfully, it is, among 
other things. because a girl of eighteen can 
play it wonderfully. 

“One’s relations to a great composer pass 
through various normal stages; if the com- 
poser’ be really great, you most probably 
begin by hating him; 
understanding, and, with it, liking; with 
still greater familiarity comes better liking 
still: after these stages it Is a question of 
innate sympathy between yourself and him, 
of spiritual affinity, whether you get any 
eloser to him or not, whether you sound him 
to his depths or not. As far as 
concerns Brahms, I am free to ad- 
mit that it took me six good years 
to get from the first stage of hating to the 
second of better understanding and liking; 
and I may as well admit also that just now 
I am in the stage of clean daftness, of irre- 
sistible and unreasoning infatuation. [ 
eannot see Brahms now otherwise than in 
an aureola of can-do-no-wrongness; he puts 
me straight back at sweet sixteen, and then 
appears to me as the perfectly beautiful 
prince on a coal-black steed, and all the 
rest of it. Personally I should be loth -to 
think this late calf-love a sign of senility; 
but there it is, and I must make the best of 
it. For the nonce I am Brahms mad, and 
what I write about him has only the value 
of enthusiasm; of course I believe fully ih 
my own feelings, but I am not so uncon- 
' scionable as to ask anyone else to. 

Enough that Brahms’s violin concerto 
seemed to me last Saturday evening to take 


the curse off from its kind as only a work | 


of perfect beauty can. [f ilstened to it with 
nothing but delight, from beginning to end. 
And surely the young violinist who played 
‘it must have been for something in all this! 


I never played the violin myself, and know | 
exceedingly little about its technique; I can- | 


not listen to violin playing with the ears 
of an expert. But I can say that Miss Mac- 
Carthy’s playing seemed to me exceedingly 
musicianlike, full of soul, grace, force and 
beauty. Until someone else shows me the 
contrary, I shall believe that she played the 
wondrous concerto just right. If I may 
venture at all upon a technical point, it is 
that her tone strikes me as superlatively 
fine, a tone of luscious richness and warmth 
produced with an exceptionally light bow- 
arm (if you don’t know what I mean, I can’t 
make it any plainer). The audience rose to 
her as if by magic; it seemed as if the ap- 
plause would never cease. 


The next programme is: Mendelssohn, 


Symphony in A major (‘Scotch’); Marsch- 


ner, aria from ‘Hans Heiling;’’ Dvorak, 
variations; Wagner, Wotan’s 
| and Fire-charm from ‘‘Die Walkiire.” 
Anton von Rooy will be the singer. 

W. 


Mr. 


KF. A. 


then comes better | 


Farewell | 


Half Threatens to Be Gloomy, but 
in the End Proves Encouraging 
and Bright—Mascagni Concert 
Makes Fine Showing. 


' The ‘Czar’s Betrothed” overture, 
written about three years ago by 


-{Rimsky-Korsakoff, and introduced here 


last night at the Symphony concert, 
proved to be just what was expected—a 
vigorous, substantial preparation for a 
lyric drama. This, however, in a gen- 
eral way only, for the Russian critics 
are reported to have said that it does 
not set exactly the key of the opera. 
When it begins it half threatens to be 
gloomy or sad. It open with some 
sparse chords in D minor, having a 
mere thread of connection, and sug- 
gesting a sombre mood to come. But 
the minor tonality means no more than 
it does in some of the merry peasant 
songs of the Abruzzi; for a brisk and 
energetic pace is set at once, and the 
quality of the music becomes bright, 
nervous and encouraging. lt went well 
and was liked. 


After the overture was placed the 
great, serious and dignified D major vio- 
lin concerto of Brahms, the solo player 
being a most personable Irish girl of 18 
years, Miss Maud MacCarthy. What 
her calibre and her courage might be, 
was intimated by her choosing this 
work, so rid 3 reserved, as one might 
say, for Joachim, and only undertaken 
in Boston heretofore by a few men of 
established command as violinists. But 
her confidence and her true-aiming 
ambition were justified by the performs 
ance of this slight girl, unaffected, gen- 
tle and quiet almost to reserve in man- 
ner, soft and serene, but certain and 
strong in feeling. She was soon recog- 
nized as one who needs no minor com- 
mendations, but whose self, with her in- 
strument and her art, would win her 
acceptance and establish her position. 
She evidently has not merely a dispo- 
sition toward musical art; she has tal- 
ent for it and can exercise power 
through it. 

How the world moves! Today, young 
folk who half a century ago would 
have been still bound to technical tute- 
lage in music are executants and in- 
‘terpreters of the great classics. How 
comes it about? Has there been a 
change in human fibre and tempera- 
ment, or does modern study develop 
them better and facilitate earlier their 
exercise? Miss MacCarthy has ample 
technical equipment in ease, breadth 
and elasticity of bowing, and swiftness, 
clearness and accuracy of fingering. Her 
tone is pellucid, but warm, and not 
coldly clear. She has force, too, al- 
though her absolute strength has yet to 
grow. She makes no apparent effort, 
she resorts to no trickish display, and 
she seems bent upon devotin 


and her acquirements to their best uses. 


| There are scores of honorable and beau- 


‘Miss MacCarthy, Irish Violinist, 


The *“Czar’s Betrothed” Overture : 


herself 


‘y one of hh 
we 1am SymMmpn p ce, and would 
: seen far m \vorable to virtu- 
osity, he was ready to waive all 
-- their opportunities and to ask consid- — — 
eration only for her artistry, subordi- 
nating herself—as Brahms meant his 
player should—to the service of the con- 

certo as @ unified whole. This she did, vy 
showing in every page that the music 
had a meaning for her and making that 
meaning clear, strong and warm to all +e ee 
good listeners. It was spiritual, no less + on 
than intellectual, interpretation, and the 
form was shapely, symmetrical, ele- > _,me 
gant and polished. The audience were 190 2-! - 
captivated and ana yaa and recalled ATS 
her five times, while the orchestra, who 
had been most earnest in praise after 
the rehearsal, applauded with unani- 
mous enthusiasm. 

The ‘“‘Arlesienne’’ suite of Bizet, per- 
formed with high spirit, brilliant color 
and romantic expression, followed, and 
‘the concert (which was of bearable, but ‘%4 
still too protracted length) ended with 
a full and free reading of Beethoven's f 
fourth symphony, wherein its hearty ———— ° 
happiness, noble cheer, tranquil, deep- 
felt tenderness and wholesome vitality 
were all made manifest. ‘ 

This will be the next programme: 
Symphony in A major (Scotch).....Mendelssohn | 
Avia from ‘‘Hans Heiling’’.........Marschner | 
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eroup herewith the three concerts. 


all of them. of course, under the d1- 


William 


they chiefly 


W hat | 


emphasize is the fact 


rection ot ( rericke. 


that we must depend upon these concerts in New 
York for the only thorough exposition of orchestral 
tone quality, of orchestral drill and discipline, chiefly 
through the selection of the proper material and its 
preparation through rehearsals. It is the only or- 
chestral body that comes to the city that can in- 
terpret the highest works, and give to the ear and 
to the musical intelligence such satisfaction as is 
necessary for the proper perception of the musical 
art in that form. If there is anything to be grate- 
lul for it is the periodical visit of this superb or- 


ganization. The programs follow: 


New York, Thursday Evening, November 6. 


Symphony No, 3, in F major, op, 90..............Brahms 
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rahms concerto wonderfully, it is, among. 


ther things. because a girl of eighteen can], * (a, 


play it wonderfully. “it 
One's relations to a great composer pass 
th: ough various normal/stages; if the com- 
“Hoser’ be really great, you most probably 
‘begin by hating him; then comes better 
shh o Ie : i 

understanding, and, with it, liking; with 


- after these stages it is a question of 


{nnate sympathy between yourself and him, 
‘of spiritual affinity, whether you get any 
‘closer to him or not, whether you sound him 
%o his depths or not. As far as 
Shoncerns Brahms, I am free to ad- 
“mit that it took me six good years 
“to get from the first stage of hating to the 
“gecond of better understanding and liking; 
“and I may as well admit also that just now, 
Iam in the stage of clean daftness, of irre- 
g stible and unreasoning infatuation. I 
‘@annot see Brahms now otherwise than in 
-an aureola of can-do-no-wrongness; he puts 
“me straight back at sweet sixteen, and then 
“gppears to me as the perfectly beautiful 
“pri ecoal-black steed, and all the 


¥ ut there it is, and I must make the best of 
cam For the nonce I am Brahms mad, andi 


Ww at I write about him has only the value 
of enthusiasm; of course I believe fully ih 
“my own feelings, but I am not so uncon- 


‘gscionable as to ask anyone else to. 

> Bnough that Brahms’s violin concerto 
“seemed to me last Saturday evening to take 
et e curse off from its kind as only a work 
‘of perfect beauty can. I listened to it with 
nothing but delight, from beginning to end. 


And surely the young violinist who played 


it must have been for something in all this! _ 


I never played the violin myself, and know 
)exceedingly little about its technique; I can- 
Pmot listen to violin. playing with the ears 


of an expert. But I can say that Miss Mac- 
‘Garthy’s playing seemed to me exceedingly 


-musicianlike, full of soul, grace, force and 
‘beauty. Until someone else shows me the 
contrary, I shall believe that she played the 
“wondrous concerto just right. If I may 
“venture at all upon a technical point, it is 


‘that her tone strikes me as superlatively 
‘fine, a tone of luscious richness and warmth 


“produced with an exceptionally light bow- 
"arm (if you don’t know what I mean, I can’t 


Make it any plainer). The.audience rose to 
wher as if by magic; it seemed as if the ap- 
Plause would never cease. 

-. The next programme is: Mendelssohn, 
Symphony in A major (‘Scotch’); Marsch- 


wer, aria from “Hans Heiling;’’ Dvorak, | 
va lations; Wegner, Wotan’s Farewell 4. 
‘and Fire-charm from ‘‘Die Walktire.”” Mr. ' 


“Anton von Rooy will be the singer. 
| a | ise W. BF. A. 
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' Half Threatens to Be Gloomy, but | 


and Bright—Mascagni ' Concert 


f i Makes Fine Shovwing. 


' The ‘Czar’s Betrothed” overture, 
written about three years ago by 


‘ Rimsky-Korsakoff, and introduced here 


last night at the Symphony concert, 


proved to be just what was expected—a 


vigorous, substantial preparation for a 
lyric drama. This, however, in a gen- 
eral way only, for the Russian critics 
are reported to have said that it does 
not set exactly the key of the opera. 


When it begins it half threatens to be 


gloomy or sad. It open with some 
sparse chords in D minor, having a 
mere thread of connection, and sug- 


ens a sombre mood to come. But. 
n 


the minor tonality means no more than 
it does in some of the merry peasant 
songs.of the Abruzzi; for a brisk and 
energetic pace is set at once, and the 
quality of the music becomes bright, 
nervous and encouraging. lc went well 
and was liked. 


After the overture was placed the 
age serious and dignified D major vio- 
n concerto of Brahms, the solo pays 
being a most personable Irish girl of 18 
crs Miss Maud MacCarthy. What 
er calibre and her courage might be, 
was intimated by her choosing this 
work, so long reserved, as one might 
say, for Joachim, and only undertaken 
in Boston heretofore by a:few men of 
established command as violinists. But 
her confidence and her true-aiming 
ambition were justified by the performys 
ance of this slight girl, unaffected, gen- 
tle and quiet almost to reserve in man- 
ner, soft and serene, but certain and 


strong in ahs She was soon recog-. 
oO 


nized as one Ww needs no minor com- 
mendations, but whose self, with her in- 
strument and her art, would win her 
acceptance and establish her position. 


She evidently has not merely a dispo- 


sition toward musical art; she has tal- 
ent for it and can exercise power 
through it. 

How the world moves! Today, youn 
folk who half a century ago woul 
have been still bound to technical tute- 
lage in music are executants and _in- 
‘terpreters of the great classics. How 
comes it about? Has there been a 
change in human fibre and tempera- 
‘ment, or does modern ‘study develop 
them better and facilitate earlier their 
exercise? Miss MacCarthy has en 
technical equipment in ease, breadth 


‘and elasticity of bowing, and swiftness, 


clearness and accuracy of fingering. Her 
tone is pellucid, but warm, and not 
coldly clear. She has force, too, al- 
though her absolute strength h 

grow. She makes no apparent effort 
she resorts to no trickish display, an 


she seems bent upon devotin erself 


and her acquirements to their best uses. 
There are scores of honorable and beau- 


as yet to. 


\' dn the End Proves Encouraging 
sHil greater familiarity comes better liking  . 
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Concerto for Piano, No. 5, in E flat major, op. 


Beethoven 
Tone Poem, Don Juan, op. 20 


erat ‘4 Overture to Leonore, No. 2, in C major, op. 72..Beethoven 
nating he ar Soloist, Frederic Lamond. 


age Friday Evening, November 7. 
wood listeners. Overture to “‘Leonore,’ No. 2, in C= major, 
than intellectual, interp NS Bre hea ia ba ce sp Xe datca WO). eee Beethoven 
aah Dhabi yc Overture (Suite) No. 2, in B minor, fon Strings, 
captive ee aw aay Flute and Piano accompaniment 
had heem.most ape pens” Concerto for Violoncello, No. 2, in D minor, op. 
mous enthusiasm. | | Rubinstein 
edna with Bee spirit Symphony No. 5, in E minor, op. 64 
and romantic expressio Soloist, Elsa Ruegger. 
still too procracted Jen} 
ig oe 
happiness, noble cheer,) Overture, Carnaval Romain Berlioz 
eee inode ieanitent! Grand Fantasia in C major (Wanderer), op. 15..Schubert 


This will be the next) Symphonically rearranged for piano and orches- 


Saturday Afternoon, November 8. 


tra by Franz Liszt.) 


|| «wotan’s Farewell” and “¢ Symphonic Poem, Le Rouet d’Omphale, in A 
||! from ‘*Die Walkure’’.... ae as 
major, op. 31 


| Soloist, Mr, Anton 4 Saint-Saéns 


Symphony in E minor, op. 115 (first time)... Hans Huber 


Boston 


Soloist, Raoul Pugno. 

We may all differ as to the manner in which Mr. 
Gericke interprets Brahms or what he does with 
Richard Strauss, or how he discusses Bach or 
Tschaikowsky. But the very differences of opin- 
ion give us cause to reflect upon the variety of 
sentiment, taste and skill and other influences that 
make up a judgment upon a musical product. In 
scanning the criticisms of the papers in this city 
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that we must depend uy 
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tone quality, of orchestra 
through the selection of 
preparation through reh 
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terpret the highest work 
to the musical intellige 
necessary for the prope: 
art in that form. If the 
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and across the river in Brooklyn it will be seen 
that the critics cannot come to any conclusion in a 
body, and yet there is no final appeal that can dis- 
pose of these questions of art, literary or musical 
criticism. Probably history will finally tell the 
story, but we cannot wait for that. The fact re- 
mains that Mr. Gericke has a magnificent organiza- 
tion, with a luscious tone quality, a powerful quan- 
tity for distribution and a reserve which he holds 
for his ultra-dynamic effects. He reads Brahms 
with a great deal of interest and intelligence. He 
gives to Strauss a sound, analytical interpretation, 
which, though lacking in some breadth and dra- 
matic color, is the only interpretation that we can 
receive at present that gives us any light into this 
New York, Thursda: Vast mass of musical idealogy. He gives us a very 


Symphony No, 3, in F maj Clear, concise reading of Beethoven, as was shown 
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in the “Leonore” overture, and his Tschaikowsky Wet ‘ipa eestis td wittstein, 
interpretations are vivid if not glarin d in- > eer and music dealer, and 
; | . 1B» an | N- \-ussian, both of whom reside 
tellectual if not emotional. In all of this there is a ‘out eighteen years old. The 
great deal to interest the musical student who has a_ ¢Sts are Professors oP Te 
conscientious desire to enter into the elaborate ~ Steinert. Young Wittstein 
study of musical interpretation. ‘pr attingtord, while his rival 
When watching the audiences there is no doubt heen hacer igen 
that the Boston Symphony Orchestra gives an in- 4 for his nition Gite abe 
tense amount of pleasure to the listeners. If they ‘<¢d4 hard on his violin for 2 
could speak (and they are the ones chiefly inter- "€tt contest, and musicians 
ested'in this thing) undoubtedly there would be an_ ‘2S ttained an excellent de- 
almost unanimous voice in favor of what Mr. 8g has been pushed for- 
Gericke is doing with the Symphony Orchestra. niga & nd nasacort 
It may not be critical, it may not be technical, it Wittstein had the pleiaes 
may be sentimental, it may be emotional, but it is 
true. It would*be the word of truth that would be | ¢¢*isions favored Sokoloff, 
uttered, free from the polemics of the schools and ‘ef that Wittstein had shown 


| , rival, and that h 
emancipated from the pedagogy of the restricted have not since ei sii sa 
e to 


investigator. | out tonight that the award 


It is not necessary to enter into any explanation i made this year. 
prize for excellence on the 


as to what Brahms’ F Major Symphony is, for this ————————- 

paper has devoted pages to that; there is no reason — 
whatever, after so many years, to discuss again the neker is a powerful personal- 
motives and actions of the Tschaikowsky E Minor nd “temperamente’ igo 
Symphony, or to tell our readers what Beethoven bition 

meant with his various ‘“Leonore” overtures, or elomania 

what Bach intended with his Overture No. 2. The) 12mo, - $1.50 oS 
“Don Juan” of Richard Strauss has been analyzed | ¥,qeUnd @ page that is dull.” 
into its microscopic features—the details—over and | ’ 

over, and so have the other works, with the excep- Chopin. 

tion of the new symphony of Hans Huber, of which = S00 tits Music, 

we shall speak later. All of these works have had of distinguished style, of 
their standard of criticism and analyses in this paper w York Times" Saturday 


| rk Times Saturday 
in years past, and we are on record with respect to 


. ’ 
them; the people are not interested in rereading lodern Music. 


5 $1.50, 
what we have stated so frequently. But whatever Hbution to musical criti- 
ne ; 


may have been done regarding these works on the lll coals 
occasion of this visit of the Boston Symphony, 
there was certainly a greater brilliancy of tone, a 


ee 
‘Sons, New York 


more consummate virtuosity, and a greater assur- aperb contributions to the 
ance and confidence in the work of the Orchestra 'V€S and forces that e 
than was ever exhibited in its history in this city. °Mposition with its low 
It has reached a stage very near to perfection. b. To appreciate fully the 
The soloist of the Thursday concert was ion, it seems essential t 

M'rederic Lamond, who played the “Emperor” Con- Passing knowledge of < 


nN- 


vrs ¥ 3 ived fi re- a 
within his scope. Mr. Lamond received five he plays next time, and 


calls. . 
. virtuoso’s function. 
Miss Elsa Ruegger, the violoncellist, played the 


D minor Rubinstein Concerto, in the Brooklyn con- 
cert, one of the matured works of the instrument 
written by Rubinstein—the op. 96, a well estab- 
lished virtuoso composition. Miss Ruegger is an 
exceptionally gifted artist of an order that is be- 
coming somewhat rare nowadays, her playing oiV- 
ing us an objective interpretation of one of the best 
written modern violoncello concertos. In her sing- 
ing quality she gives the true inner musical motive, 
for she actually sings upon the strings. Her tech- 
nic has been advanced since her last visit here, if 
that were possible, and her bowing has now become 
scientifically adjusted to the extraordinary demands 
of her left hand. She was received with remarkable 
cordiality. 


es for wounded feelings 
nay be possible that the ° 
pon as the final arbiter 
- point of view than that 
from the criticism in the 
n these concerts of the 
; that a great deal of re- 
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snug little dollars some- 


he will go ahead in this 
Miss Ruegger is to play throughout the United | ceitleate: ennai aa 


States. ea: eer 
On Saturday afternoon Raoul Pugno played the = : 

Liszt arrangement of Schubert’s “Wanderer.” In 

this the great Frenchman again gave the audience —— 

an evidence of his remarkable digital dexterity, and ~ 

of the true gift of musicianship of which he is so 

lavishly possessed. Mr. Pugno controls the key- 

board, and he picks out the lights and shades of a 

piano composition with the exquisite finish of a water 

colorist. He plays Liszt with the same absorbed wal X.: 

attention as he does Mozart and Grieg and Bach, 

and he is so thoroughly absorbed in his occupation F = 

that it becomes a subjective interpretation with him. f% 

He glides over the keyboard with a zephyrlike touch, te 

and yet produces a remarkably powerful tone in the o 4 a a 

forte passages. The audience seemed to be delight- i ? 

ed with his work and it is the audience which must Bg. 

be delighted. It seems, after all, that the audience 4 j bi 

‘s the chief consideration in these concerts. Those Jie # 

people who purchase their tickets for concerts, | 

those who give their support through subscriptions yd 

are the ones the management and the performers 

are most anxious to please, because it signifies 

their maintenance. Unless the audience is satisfied OY, AS WO7TAN. 

there can be no music. The audience was delight- en. aes ae 

ed with Mr. Pugno and therefore the audience will 
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certo and gave us a very deliberate, clear and log- 
ical interpretation. Some of the papers referred 


to the fact that he is a Scotch pianist, but it seems f 


to us that he is a pianist. That unnecessary quali- 
fication, brought about by the fact that he was born 
in Scotland, does not seem to affect the question of 
3eethoven very much; because Lamond played 
Beethoven; he did not play Scotch composers’ com- 
positions. If his nationality had not been known 
it would have been very difficult to discover that he 
was born in Scotland, for he might as well have 
been born in Ireland, Kamchatka, or in Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, where he lives. The fact is that Mr. 
Lamond played the Beethoven E Flat Concerto as 
a scholarly pianistic virtuoso is expected to do it. 
His command of the keyboard is remarkably com- 
plete, the touch producing all varieties of color and 
changes—one of the most difficult tests of virtu- 
osity. His passage work was clear and clean, his 
trills, staccato and legato all superbly developed. 
and his phrasing was within the traditional methods 
of the proverbial Beethoven player. If he did no 
swing us into the uppermost sphere of the emotion 
in Beethoven, it is probably due to the fact that a 
classical interpretation of such a work does not per- 
mit of it, and that he preferred to play Beethoven 
as it is written. He evoked from the instrument a 
superb quality of tone, he demonstrated the power 
of the bass, the singing quality that can be pro- 
duced through a Beethoven Concerto, and the rare, 
silvery,- scintillating qualities of the treble. After 
all (for let us be honest), the pianists are here to 
see what can be done in the production of fine tone 
quality, in addition to their interpretation of great 
compositions; for, were it not for these manufac- 
turers of tone quality we would not hear any of 
these pianists at all. We would not have heard 
Mr. Lamond but for the intense desire of learning 
what American piano tone signifies in its best sense. 
It is sufficient to say that in Mr. Lamond we have 
a legitimate virtuoso of a highly developed order, a 
man of intellectual grasp, to whom the mere tech- 
nic of the piano has long been an old story, and 
who is utilizing it for the purpose of interpreting. 
from his point of view, the compositions which ar¢ 
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dencies, soars in the realn that Mr. Lamond was sadly lacking in temperament. 
tion few contemporaneou There are five thousand snug little dollars some- 
reached. As a tribute to t where for Mr. Lamond if he will g0 ahead oy 
symphony has an enduring matter. His feelings were certain'y wounded, or 
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audience in Knabe Hall } 
his first recital of the season. == 
judiciously, being devoid of 
The pianist was in his best for 
throughout. The program wa 
Minuetto from op. 3! 
Erlkonig 
Polonaise 


Etude in F minor 
Etude in F sharp 


ANTON VAN ROOY, AS WOTAN. 


From copyrighted photograph by A. Dupont. 
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and “FIRE-CHARM,”’ 


Conductor. 


ure. 


1902-038. 


Presto. 
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Soloist: 


Programme. 


SYMPHONY in A major, “‘Italian,’’ op. 90 
RECITATIVE AND SONG, “‘To Hope,’’ op. 94. 
SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS on an original Themé, 


I. Allegro vivace. 


WOTAN’S FAREWELL’’ 
Walk 


from ‘‘D 


VY. GONCERY 
, NOVEMBER 22, 
II. Andante con moto. 
III. Con moto moderato. 


IV. Saltarello. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1902-038. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


VY. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


MENDELSSOHN, SYMPHONY in A major, “‘Italian,’’ op. go. 
. Allegro vivace. 
. Andante con moto. 
. Con moto moderato. 
’, Saltarello. Presto. 


BEETHOVEN, RECITATIVE AND SONG, ‘‘To Hope,’’ op. 94. 


DVORAK. SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS on an original Theme, 
op. 78. 


WAGNER, WOTAN’S FAREWELL” and “FIRE-CHARM,”’ 


ANTON VAN ROOY. BARITONE, 
from ‘‘Die Walkure.’’ 


Soloist: 


Mr. ANTON VAN ROOY. 
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A TRIUMPH FOR VAN ROOY 
AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Symphony in A major, ‘‘Italian,’’ op. 90..... 
op. 94.... 
Beethoven 
Symphonic Variations on an original Theme, 
Op, 78...+ Dvorak 
‘Wotan’s ‘*Wire-Charm,’’ 
from ‘“‘Die Walkure’”’ Wagner 


A dull programme, for once, and one 
vhich left the musician unmoved until its 
One might also find 


2ecitative and Song, ‘*‘To Hope,’’ 


Farewell’ and 


| fault with the changes made from the an- 


| Marschner's 


nouncement of the previous week;° many 
auditors were expecting 
Seotch symphony and an aria 
seldom heard, ‘‘Hans 
students ‘‘coach up 


from 


”* AS many ihe 


ing, 


the works that they expect to hear at these 
concerts, it is unfair to these young musi- 
cians to make changes unless because Of | 


— eee eee 


urgent necessity. 


Mendelssohn 's- 


Mendelssohn | 


Tleil- | 
on 4 


Perhaps, in this case, a | 


clerical error took placé in the announce. | 
‘ment, for the preceding programmes had 


announced Mendelssohn’s symphony in A 
major, but miscalled it the ‘‘Seotch.” 

The ‘“‘Italian’”’ 
creat a work as the ‘‘Scotch’’; in the latter 
there is true local color, and the clarinette 
theme the scherzo the most truly 
(Jaelic touch ever achieved by a German 
coinposer (and Zeethoven, Schumann, 
sruch and Robert Franz, have all attempt- 
ed Seottish effects), while the virility and 
contrast of the finale outweighs anything 
to be found in the Italian symphony. 


O1 is 


os) 


The work is not characteristically Ital- 


‘ian, in spite of its final sAltarello; it 1s ele- 


in 


| finale, 


' Sentiment 


which never becomes 
Strauss. Charpentier and other 
moderns have given us an Italy that is 
much more interesting and a good deal 
warmer than this polite portrayal of Mcn- 
delssohn’s. Only three points of the work 
made any impression upon the reviewer at 
this eoncert.—the beautiful viola color in 
the andante, the fine shorn passages in the 
scherzo, and the brilliancy of the strings 
the finale. Perhaps we ought to add a 
word of tribute to the well-balanced cinar- 
acter of the kettle-drum playing in the 
for this humble instrument could 
spoil a good many passages in the saltare J- 
lo if it became too ambitious. The splendid 
effect of the string playing in this move- 
ment caused the finale to receive much ap- 
plause: it may have been Mendelssohn's 
music which won the tribute, but we doubt 
it. 
After 


rant music, 
Richard 


great. 


this elegance came over-swollen 
(not very -far removed from 
bathos) in the shape of Beethoven's hope- 
lessly antiquated song—‘‘To Hope.” In 
this case Hope told a flattering tale that 
became rather tiresome before its close. 
Beethoven once declared te his friend 
Rochlitz that he did not like to compose 


songs, and the result of this dislike is very 


symphony is not nearly so } 


/ 


| 


apparent in his works in this direction. 
Outside of ‘‘Adelaide’’ and “‘An die ferne 
Geliebte”’ (and even these sre fading a lit- 
ile) there are few songs of the great in- ° 
strumental master that one cares’ t0 
hear. We cordially agree with Mr. H. T. 
Finck that at least two-thirds of Bee- 
thoven’'s songs are unworthy of their com- 
poser and that some of them are ‘‘poor, 
childish, empty and mediccre.’’ ' 


oe 


Mr. Van Rooy gave a good deal more to 
the deadly-lively work than there was in 
it; he sang with magnificent voice and 
with an. earnestness as if he were really 
moved by the bombastic sentiments of the 
weak poetry. It was a long-drawn out 
version of the thought that ‘‘Hope springs 
eternal in the human breast,’ and Mr. 
Van Rooy made such an effect with it 
that we believe that he could put up ex- 
pression—longing, yearning, sorrow and 
joy—into one of Jordan & Marsh’s adver- 
tisements if any onc would kindly set it to 
niusic., 

After this came a set of exercises in va- 
riation-writing. Dvorak’s 27 variations of 
a theme which he claims as original and 
which Hanslick states to be a Bohemian 
folk-song, are an exampYe of what a 
facile composer can do if he tries. It 
was a stron 
ding on without the aid of inspiration. It 
served to give a sert of dress parade of 
ihe different departments of our great or- 
chestra, one by cne, and it transformed the 
theme into every conceivable shape from 
dance to fugue. One felt that Dvorack 
had no need to stop at Variation No, 27, 
but could have gone on to No. 127 if he 
were dared to do so. Seven variations 
were omitted; it would have been better 
if the seven had been played and the 20° 
omitted. 


When one compares such ‘‘Kapellmeister- 
musik’’ with the earnest nationalism of a 
Smetana, one feels that Dvorak’s teacher, 
although less renowned and certainly less 
elib than his pupil, had more sincerity and 
probably more genius. But Dvorak is not 
to be judged by any such pedantic exhi- 
bitions as these variations; that would 
be rank injustice to the composer of the 
“New World’ symphony. 

Then came Wagner ‘‘as cold water to a 
thirsty soul’ and the boredom was sponged 
out and forgotten. Here was a real tri- 
umph for Mr. Van Rooy, for the orches- 
tra, for Mr. Gericke, since all united in the 
great finale to “‘Die Walkuere,”’ as if they 
loved it. Never has Van Rooy sung better, 
never have we heard so magnificent a 
Wotan, and the orchestral support was 
something that the vocalist could not eX-— 
pect from any opera-house orchestra. It is 
impossible to convey to any reader who 





example of ingenuity plod- | | 
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fore his voice should have become tired _ The fifth concert of the Boston Sym- three songs that will haunt the memory 


“ L whony Or _|| for some years to come; but his day is 
‘and possibly hardened and roug}ened phony Orchestra, Mr. Gericke, conduct- | nessing. Smetana was a man of higher 


| . by heavy operatic work and Wagner dec- | or, was given last night in Symphony } imagination, and more discriminative 
Delightful Programme in Which | ee ore pet yess ee wth a | Hall. The program was as follows: sincerity. There are pages in this theme . 
Mr. Van Rooy Sings Nobly. : ugwedtion in its timbre that it might | symphony in A major, “Italian” and Ro kg ily tos t are interesting both | 
be advantageously used as a “‘basso cen | og * hi Mendelssohn | /” 7 vir and color; there is no doubt | 

trale,”’ in spite of its brilllant and reso- | ong, “TO Hope’ ...++ssrees tee eeerese Becthoven| 2 larger exhibition of technical skill; 

SEE: Sth, ie SP ae | Symphonic variations Dvorak | than in preceding works. But the ° 


nant upper register. Mr. Van Rooy's | ‘‘Wotan’s Farewell’ and ‘ » ‘“nature-man” i m i 
First Vocalist of the Senson Is | first song was Beethoven's second setting | z . | oa ma winte ae it HubA Otte ae peartis, 


of Tiedge’s meditation and ode, “To | ute. “Now let’s have : f 
Baritone of Metropolitan Opera | i456 supported by Mottl’s Instraint | | How. much of Italy is there in this SO tt _-neavile: Ate ohem uate iene 
Company, Whose Woice Is Rich, | tation. The singer mene eee 2 oie i Symphony of Mendelssohn? Suppose herest. he is the most successful The 
| . agmentary. intr ction | w , - AP ayes Rs ; =. see ' 
Sympathetic and Satisfying — stating the rag ines yy Fart ate da - there were no title. The last move-/|}! piece also serves to display the or- 
¢ reflectively and rendering tne poem | ' oes gh Se 
a AES as ingly and lyrically without dramatic ment might easly be recognized as a chestra as a Virtuoso. 
ey I f ver. & < c , ; . om ¢c : : : : 
fe ee, sha oan enforcement, but with justly calm and | saltarello; but how about the other } ol o*¢ 
The Symphony concert last night was } tender feeling. ; | | movements? The first is light and gay, Mr. Van Rooy’s. performance of 
of just a good length and altogether de- Kor his second selection he went to | but there is no geographical or na- Wotan 's music in the excerpts from 
lightful, bei fel] balanced in the re- ' Wagner, and chose the finale of ‘**Die Honal mood at once established, there | Die Walkuere’ was a noble one, a 
4 ul, eing™ well ba al ~ | Walkure,” in which Wotan presents = peor tale kane shed, ere | performance long to be ahah tered. 
spective extent of its numbers, which | phimself no more as that wearisome | no authoritative characterization. I} Tt was dignified, tender, free from ex 
were proportionately divided between in- | bore, the Wanderer, prating in longs | doubt whether even a tambourine would @ travagance of any kind. It was alive 
strumental and vocal. ' stories, but as the father of gods ane | | be of material assistance. It was not } with feeling, vet not too dramatic for 
ne p es 2 ae would-be master of worlds, who yet | | necessary for the composer to go to | the concert stage. re, have never heard 
The symphony, which had been mls must bow to the inevitable fate he has | Wentag. to. write the andante: As | the music sung. so beautifully; with 
stated in the preliminary announce- provoked and part with all that he | pie andan . AS for i such broad ard sustained. phrasing, 
ment. was not the ‘‘Scotch.’’ but the |; most loves and cherishes, and who 1s | | | the Scherzo, the horns with their pleas- | with such varying and always appro- 
are AU ns | _ ae . Spal | for the moment one with whom the be- | | ant sentimentalism might represent to- | priate vocal expression. It' was a far 
{talian,” of Mendelssohn, less 1!re- | holder can share sorrow, discourage | day Germans in Rome, armed with] finer perforraance than the one he.gave 
quently played perhaps, but not less || ment, faint hope and a last assump- | =, ‘in the opera itself at the Boston The- 
' ; , gs te hia EAwawe MY red guide-books and now and then } atr : apo ; 
endeared by its companionship of half {| tion of authority. ‘This personage *. b &; e ‘i atre, fot he was not in the vein, and 
| pen Hy cas -Wan Rooy presented in his rendering. ol | ursting out in songs of the Father-| his reputation was then justly won- 
a century. Its kindly and sympathetic |, ¢ne scene, which he sang nobly, putting | land, something about the forest, or dered at and questioned. 
charm—as in “The Hebrides’ overture Wagner's “continuous | are th at its | spring, or the blissfulness of sorrow It is a ag oenty ee, did Lave sing oe 
‘ Y “Se ” syn yny—dwells in ! best, maintaining a rhythmica -move- Mi ‘a gor ven ~ aria from “Hans eiling, watead.. Oo 
end the “Scoten sch eo aa a . ment and yet imparting theatric em- . a longing The saltarello part WaS | BReethoven’s “To Hope.” The words 
its beautiful exposition ot the compos- | phasis and indicating ‘the motive and aone much better by Berlioz. Compare by Tiedge are in the spirit of speeches 
er’s sweet and. sensitive disposition, | the cue for action.’’ There was the | this symphony, so far as local color | by Mrs. Haller and the Stranger, the 
which assimilated so easily the fine and | right pathos in the farewell words, a | is concerned, with a page of Bizet speeches laughed at by Canning and 
. ' > > ¢ rooer . : Wr 2o 17) } cc Ar ~ ait } 9 2 Hes 
poetic characteristics of his environ- |} in the hope that the conquer ns ae ; | painting in tones a Southern scene, rere in the Anti Jacobin,” the speeches 
ment, expressing in this work his en- || should be ‘‘freer than I, the god, 4m f : ‘ ‘ : that moved so mightily young Arthur 
f tg’ , a; mas ; severe deck tion had its or with Richard Strauss’s Italian Suite, | Pendennis in calf-love ‘ith the . 
joyment of the clear, light, transparent | perilous and Sé vere LEC ama ' | : “ . Ss endennis in Ca ove Wi the play 
air. the scenic beauty, the free natural ‘| true place and its full measure 11 the | or with the suite of Charpentier, and } actress. How could Beethoven_ set 
life and the commingling of sober fancy, | summons and the command oF, ee : Mendelssohn’s music seems without music to such stuff? Yet Mr. Van Rooy 
romantic association, pleasant melan- | and in the finale conjuration. Mr. Ger- | marked distinction, rather tame and sang in ; appren ee es Sogn apre 
choly and thoughtless, happy abandon ! icke and the orchestra gave tne accom: | drab. Yet the first movement and the) Bretaraeee eee gg a sega moments wien 
that Italy offers. The performance was | paniment and the ensuing fire scene | Finele are amiable music, pages that I should Be ae, een surprised to 
appreciative, true and elegant. Yet one | splendidly. | may awaken a gentlemanlike. joy, and | ay him shedding the tear of sensi- 
might query whether any harm could The next concert requires no soloist, i there, is no denying the clearness of ty: | 
come to the last movement from a stur- and this programme Is announced for It: || | the musical thought, the purity of ex- | Philip Hale. — | 
dier and even rougher emphasis. The : Overture to the opera, ‘Der Rubin’’...D’ Albert | pression, the sure and polished work- . | 
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saltarello, whatever it may have been Fantasy in F minor Schubert-Mottl | manship. But ‘we are far from the eee " 
at first, was as Mendelssohn knew it, pe Marchen 4 J Suk | composer of the ‘‘Hebrides” overture e/ | Cr: v ; (| 
as Be _one knows it today, ® rudely Symphony No. 2...» >> *> a | and portions of the “Scotch” - sym- | Oslin Sun wD alone. 
dini or popolani, with an accenting | 
stamp which might almost leave a mark 
on the spot where the foot falls, while 
‘the bystanders cheer on the dancers, | 
cia af a at ane WIRE oenoet _ : 
‘natted’’ and incited in a Juba festival. 4% «van ee . ph A 
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ene: was written in 1877, and has ap- | tions. Mr. Gericke wisely omitted seven | wrajirure os "Mendelssohn’s “Ttalian’’ 
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rtening effect. In the earlier num- 
Beethoven's music was sung with fh 
@licacy and tenderness that showed 
omewhat the remarkable sweetness of 
6 singer’sa voice, which, though pon- 
derous when required, is capable of ex- 
pressing the gentler sentiments with ex- 
quisite quality of tone and phrasing. 
It is rarely that a basso of his power 
uses the mezzo-voice so true to piten 
and thus ability makes Mr van Rooy’s 
performance particularly enjoyable, be- 
enause the quality of his work is evenly 
sustained, The vigorous declamations of 
the Wotan music were given with splen- 
did resonance and warmth of tone and 
without a suggestion of harshness. and 
the whole number was sung far more 
melodiously than is usually heard from 
German artists. The singer Wis most 
cordially received, 
Although there were no. orchestra! 
novelties on the program the concerts 


were interesting throughout, the econ- 
ifasts in selection not running to €X- 
tremes and being of a nature to please 
the general public. The beaytiful “Ttal- 
jan’ symphony by Mendelssohn received 
a masterly interpretation, the opening 
movement beine notably buoyant in 
performance, the second part retaining 
the proper dignity, and the closing 
movement showing the almost perfect 
ensemble playing of the band tn the 
wild “saltarello,”’ which in some orches- 
{ras is merely an unmelodic tumult. 
The “Die Walkure”’ music also deserves 
mention for its sympathetic rendering. 

The Dvorak symphonic variations tax 
the abilities of every 
band, the rapid changes of the instru- 
mental bodies being sa frequent and 
dificult that the “conversations” are 
verv apt to become muddtcd phrases. 
The fieurations of the theme were riven 
with precision and clarity, and although 
the work'is chiefly interesting because 
of its puzzling nature, the interpreta~- 
tion was so smooth that it proved to 
be very enjoyable. 

There will be no soloist this week and 
the program will be made Up as follows; 
Overture to the ovnera, “Der Rubin,” 
d’Albert; fantasy in kK minor, Schubert: 
Motth “Ein Marchen,"’ J. Suk; sym- 
phony No. 2, Schumann, 


ee see 


Fifth Concert of the Boston Sym- 
‘phony Orchestra—First Appear- 


ance Here of Miss Maud Mac-) 


Carthy, Violinist—Mascagni and 
His Men in Concert. 
The fifth concert of the Boston Sym- 


phony Orhcestra, Mr. Gericke conduc. | 


tor, was given last night in Symphony 
Hall. The program was as follows: 
Overture, “The Betrothal of the Tsar" 
PAPdlin GONCErtO..........seeeceeseecees: 
Suite, “L’Ariésienne”’ 

Symphony No. 4 

' The overture of Rimski-Korsakoff is 
‘@ prelude to an opera which was pro- 
duced at Moscow in 189. 
eritics told us at the time that the 
severture did not correspond to the 
dramatic quality of the opera itself. 
It is frankly a theatre overture, and 
as such it is not to be ranked among 
the impartant or the characteristic 
‘works of this Russian, who is first of 


Brahms 
Liizet 


always welcome, 
a masterpiece, and it deserves thought- 


eontingent of a’ 


Rimsky-Karsakoff 


The Russian ' 


linclude 
‘phany: aria from ‘‘Hans Heiling,”” sung 


; q : Mis ee , 
oz demanded @ great one. — 

im Antar in the desert, Sadko fiddlin 
to the dwellers in the palace under the 
waters of the sea, Scheherazade 
telling her wondrous and im- 
mortal tales; or ask him_ to ut 
into music the brilliance and rhythm 
of Spain (as in his Spanish Caprice 
whieh richly deserves a performance 
at these concerts) and he will paint 
gorgeous orchestral pictures. But here 
we have something that comes merely 
before the rise of a curtain which does 
not rise for us. It is sparkling, enter- 
taining music; deftly put together and 
agreeably scored; a light overture for 
onee without wet wings. 

The suite from ‘L’Alrlesienne’’ is 
for it is in its way 


ful and painstaking consideration in the 


performance. 

‘The Minuetto and the Adagietto were 
played with exquisite finish and fitting 
sentiment. The opening theme of the 
Prelude and the Variations were also 
admirably played; but the remarkable 
sceaction of the Prelude that introduces 
the theme of the poor Innocent, the 
boy with the sleeping soul, who awak- 
ens to intelligence only at the catas- 
trophe, when lis brother Fréderi kills 
himeelf for love, Was without mystery, 
there was no expression of the twilight 
of a soul. The music was too much in 
the open, too much in noon light. 1 do 
not reter merely to the absence Ol 
saxophone color. 
whole effect. 
ring sigh of the clarinet, that should 
haunt the hearer? Where was the som- 
bre, spectral melody, as the voice of a 
lamenting shost? And in the L‘inale 
of the Prélude, which is developed from 
the typical theme of Fréderi there 
should have keen more restlessness, 
more fever in the pace. But as a whole 
the Suite gave much pleasure, st 

Miss Maud MacCarthy made her first 
appearance in Boston. She is a tal- 
ented young violinist, who evidently has 
not the fear of Brahms before her eyes, 
for she played his concerto as though 
French and Russian composers will be 
forced in the next to hear endless repe- 
titions of the violin concerto of Jo- 
hannes Brahms, then Miss MacCarthy 
may well be the compassionate spirit 
who will make the punishment as light 
as possible. Last night she was recalled 
again and again. 

There is little to be said about a 
performance of a Beethoven Symphony 
by this orchestra. Yet When One of 
these symphonies is not heard _ tco 
often, there is always something to 
say about the work itself. Last night 
one of the chief impressions was that 
of the supreme power of Beethoven 
in awakening anticipation, and this by 
apparently simple means, as in the 
first movement during the long cres- 
cendo that leads to the re-establish- 
ment of the chief tonality. No one 
with all the audacity of modern har- 
mony or legions of instruments, has so 
paralleled in musie the uneasy hush 
before some perturbation of nature. 


= 
= * 


The program of next Saturday_ will 


Mendelssohn's ‘Italia n"’ Svm- 


by Mr. Van Rooy; Dvorak's Symphonie 
Variations: Wotan’s Farewell and the 
Fire Charm from “Die Walkuere,” 
with Mr. Van Rooy as Wotan. 


Philip Hale. 


[f am speaking of the | 
Where was that recur- | 


out of place and intrusive. 


‘unfailing 


Symphony Hall: Symphony Orchestra 
The fifth Symphony concert was given in 
Symphony Hall, last Saturday evening, the 
programme being as follows: | 
Mendelssohn: Symphony in A major, ‘‘Italian,’’ 
op. 90. 

each iG bch Recitative and Song, ‘‘To Hope,’’ op. 

Dvorak: Symphonic Variations on an Original 
Theme, op. 78. 

Wagner: ‘‘Wotan's Farewell” and ‘‘Mire-Charm,’’ 
from ‘‘Die Walkiire.”’ 

Mr. Anton van Rooy was the singer. 
Mendelssohn's Italian Symphony might well 
have been entitled, ‘‘Impressions of a Yor- 
eigner in Italy’’; whatever his apprecia- 
tion of the beauties of Italian scenery and 
art may have been, he had none whatever 
of Italian music, abominating the good 
therein perhaps even more heartily than 
the bad. The.curious part of the symphony 
is that, excepting the theme of the last 
movement, there is nothing in it to corre- 
spond to its title. -Even though it may 
reflect certain moods conventionally sup- 
posed to be characteristically Italian, the 
music itself is so inveterately un-Italian in 
form and especially in fecling that the 
tithe seems a misnomer. Mendelssohn 
brought away with him about as much of 
the essence of Italy as visitors of dis- 
tinction generally bring with them from a 
country of which they have only @ few 
weeks’ knowledge. Still, though the music 
is not Italian, much of it is very charming; 
the first movement in particular Is one of 
the finest examples of beauty of style, of 
felicitousness, that Mendelssohn 
ever gave to the world. The rest of the 
work shows the wrinkles of age, save in 
the ever-beautiful trio of the third move- 
ment. ‘The performance by Mfr. Gericke 
and the orchestra was ideal in @very re- 
spect, one of the finest ever heard here. 

Dvorak’s variations are pleasant enough 
music to hear, though they do not hold the 
attention very firmly. One is beginning to 
wonder how much longer Dvorak is des- 
tined to last. At times it seems as if the 
shade of Raff were already beckoning him 
to a comfortable seat by its side in the 
Shady groves of limbo. Dvorak has all 
sorts of good qualities though his climaxes 
(as more than once in these variations) are 
often alarmingly suggestive of a German 
peasant’s Sunday afternoon ‘“Rauferei.’’ 
But his style, though far enough from 
classic, has more of the old in it than of 
the new. The performance was capital. 

Beethoven's ‘‘An die Hoffnung’ has much 
that is great in it; the true Beethoven 
depth and poignancy of feeling, the true 
Beethoven ideality. I must say I prefer it 
in its original shape, with pianoforte ac- 
companiment; Mr. Motil’s. orchestration 
is beautiful enough in all conscience, but 
so radically un-Beethovenish as to seem 
Mr. Van Rooy 
sang the song with true devotion, if with 
what seemed to me an excess of expression. 
There is a point beyond which poignancy 
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wallowing in ‘his fervor. 
But, if Mr. Van ‘Rooy’s singing of this 
song was somewhat too much of a good 
thing, his rendering of ‘‘Wotan’s Farewell” 
was both grand in its dramatic totality 
and exquisitely thought out in detail. Here 
we have a Wotan who does not invariably 
bellow, but knows how to color his voles 
and the phrase to harmonize with the emo- 
tion. He was rapturously applauded and 
recalled. 

The next programme is: D’Albert, Over= 
ture to the Opera, “Der Rubin’; Schubert- 
Mottl, Fantasy in F minor; Jos. Suk, Elin 
Mirchen: Schumann, Symphony, No, 2. 
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SYMPHONY REHEARSALS 
FOR SALE, One Seat in Row GC, on Floor 


Address H. W. E., Boston Transcript. 
ik M[A] n 28 


Wis AG ED Seats for SYMPHONY. CON- 
CERT Saturday, Nov. 20, 

either 4 or 2 seats, floor or 
first balcony. Address F. K. D., Boston Transcript, 


FOR 


FoR SYMPHONY TICKET. 


for Saturday evening concerts, on: floor—L. Price, 
$20. R. O. O., Boston Transcript. [A 
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RE 
SYMPHONY REHEARSALS 


FOR SALE—Two excellent seats on floor, Ad- 
dress L. M. L., Boston Transcript. 
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SYMPHONY PROGRAMME. 


It Includes the First Vocal Music of 


the Season, Mr. Van Rooy 
Being the. Singer. 


; Yeu aii 4 2. 

For the first time this season, a Sym- 
phony programme includes vocal music, 
two opera selections being promised for 
Mr. Van Rooy, the distinguished bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan company. 
These selections are of quite opposite 
character. One is taken from Wagner, 
as might be expected, and is ‘‘Wotan’s 
Farewell,’’ with the relative fine music 
from the finale of ‘‘The Valkyrie.” The 
other was to come from the old-fash- 
foned,. but still popular romantic opera 
of Marschner. ‘‘Hans Heiling,’’ and show 
that gnome-king pleading for the love 
and faith of the mortal maiden with 
whom ne had fallen in love. But, al- 
though Mr. Van hooy picked out his 
songs for himself some. months ago, he 
has just decided to withdraw this air 
and to substitute for it Beethoven’s “Au 
die Hoffnung.” 

The programme begins with Mendels- 
gohn’s “Scotch” symphony, which i8 & 
familiar friend to all concert-goers, anay 
the set of symphonic variations by 
Dvorak will cunstitute the fourth num- 
ber. 
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I. Sostenuto assai. — Allegro ma non troppo. 
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D’ALBERT, OVERTURE to the OPERA, ‘The Ruby.”’ 
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SCHUBERT-MOTTL, FANTASIA in F minor, op, 103. 
I. Allegro molto moderato. 
II. Largo maestoso. 
III. Allegro vivace. 
IV. Tempo primo. 


TO 
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505 Can be Admitted. 
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JOS. SUK, SUITE, ‘‘A Fairy Tale,’’ op. 16. 
I. Love and grief of the Royal Children. 
II. Intermezzo. Folk Dance. 
III. Intermezzo. Funeral March. 
IV. Queen Runa’s Curse. — Triumph of Love. 
(First time.) 


FOR 


WAITING 


SCHUMANN, SYMPHONY No. 2, in C major, op. 61, 
Sostenuto assai. — Allegro ma non troppo. 
Scherzo: Allegro vivace. Trio I. and Trio II. 
Adagio espressivo. 
Allegro molto vivace. 
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a Bohemian, Josef Suk—As Son- 
in-Law of Dvorak, He Follows in 
His Footsteps. 


The sixth concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Gericke, con- 
ductor, was given in Symphony 
last evening. The program was as fol- 
lows: ' 
Prelude to “The Ruby’’... 
lantasia in F minor... 
suite, ‘A Fairy Tale’’ 
Symphony in C No. } 

Josef Suk, now in 
the second violinist of the 
Bohemian String Quartet. 
the son-in-law of Dvorak. 
composer. A graduate of the Prague 
Conservatory and a pupil of his father- 
in-law, he has written a Symphony, 
Overtures, suites, chamber music and 
SOnss and piano pieces. _ 

fle took the material for this suite, 

the incidental 


“A Fairy Story,’’ from 

he wrote for a dramatic legend, 
“Raduz and Mahulena,’’ which was 
produced at Prague in 1898. The suite 
was first played in 1901 at Heidelberg. 
lt has been played at Chicago, New 
York and Cincinnati. 

There is no need of telling the fairy 
Story today, for the suite in the con- 
cert hall is without minute reference 
to stage action or incident and no 
especial emotion is aroused or  con- 
firmed by musie suited to the scene. It 
is enough to say that ‘‘The Love and 
Grief of the Royal Children” js pictured; 
there is a polka which is followed by 
a funeral march; and in the Finale the 
curses of the wicked Queen come to 


....d’Albert 
Schubert-Mottl 


Schumann 
year, is 
celebrated 
He is also 


his 28th 


/nought and there is the apotheosis, the 


Triumph of Love. 
muk is loval to Dvorak in this suite. 
' 


He has studied 


remembered 


lessons and 
as well as respected 
Dvorak did this sort cf 
thing better; and in his earlier years, 
at 


well his 


least, he had a more 
Oot melody and more 
of Suk’s suite is 
themes or 


announcement 


spontaneous 
The 

nct 
devel- 
the 


ideas. 
| movement 
distinguished by 


Dy 
The 


of 


passage. The rest of 
is without character. The polka is a 
polka fast enough, but it is not an 
irresistible, contagious dance. Smetana 
and Dvorak and an outsider named 
Rubinstein have left delightful exam- 
ples of the abandon of the polka, which 
in its reckless pride must have a 
touch of vulgarity. Now there is the 


the movement 


coarseness of strength and there is the$ 


coarseness of weakness. Suk errs on 
the side of weakness. Nor is’ the 
Funeral March one for a king. even in 
a fairy tale. The last 
most striking, but here, 
there was disappointment. <A 
and has some native talent, 
of én eminently musical race, 
uses a large orchestra for the expres- 


sion of his thoughts, brings out all the 
‘colors that should 


used. 
to 


ve 
typical themes, goes 
is the result? That which ap- 
pears plausible in the score is with- 
cut effect in the actual performance. . 
There is no page of marked an@ orig-* 
inal beauty; there is no haunting or- 
chestial expression; you feel that the) 
young man knows the use of his tools, 
but he has not created rich material 


invents his 
work—and 


A New Suite, “A Fairy Tale,” by| 


Hall ! 


nave 


He is alsoa°’ 


” or ‘Mol 


was poor, obscure, 
deaf and mad; the latter was blessed 
with many advantages. But Smetana 
dreamed wondrous dreams and told 
thern to the world by his orchestra, 
o*s 

D’Albert’s. prelude. to ‘‘The Ruby,” ‘a 
fairy opera, is Wagnerian in expression 
and not without charming orchestral ef- 
fects. The subject is an Mastern one, 
but there is. little of Baghdad in the 
music, some of the Russians, ~-as 
Rimsky-Korsakoff in his “‘Senehera- 
zade,’’ have been more fortunate in 
persuading us occidentals’ that they 
pictured the East in music. 
D’aAlbert’s Eastern city is not over an 
hour from Bayreuth. 

Schubert’s Kantasia in its origina!) 
form has gon2 the way of all fiesh. 
and Mottl’s orchestration is as the 


iast 


_careful clothing of a corpse. 


So that the Adagio and 
trio of the Seherzo in 
Symphony triumphed easily, And there 
are few Adagios to be compared with 
this dramatic song of Schumann. If 
he had only had the courage to cut 
out that meaningless and incongruous 


the second 
Schumann’s 


‘little contrapuntal episode, too deliber- 


the 


»>wealt h 
(there is 


movement is- 


ately contrapuntal. 


*& 
*& * 


No composer could have felt ag- 
grieved last night or complained that 
was misunderstood. Mr. Gericke 
was impartial in his efforts and his 
sympathy. D’Albert’s musie was often 
splendidly sonorous merely through the 
of orchestral tone. And what 
in Suk’s suite was surely 


brought to the light. But there is so 


little that will bear the light. 


| 


wan~ ~~ ~~ 
Philip Hale. 


SYMPHONY PROGRAMME. 


Fairy-Tale Music Has a Large Show- 
ing, and an Unfamiliar Com- 
poser Will Be ‘Heard. 
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Music for two ‘‘Maerchen,” or fairy 
tales, will be heard at this week’s Sym- 
phony rehearsal and concert. To begin 
with, the first number will be L’Albert’s 
prelude from the incidental music which 
he wrote for a comedy by Fr. Bebbel, 
who called it “The Ruby” and laid its 
scene in Bagdad, filling it with orientai 
personages, incidents, traditions, cus- 
toms and credences. This prelude, which 
begins slowly and languorously, offers 
many changes of tempo and of mood, 
and seems to be colofvftd generously pict- 
uresque, according to the fashions 
which the western mind has contrived 
for expressing its notions of eastern 


sentiment and fantasy. 

The other, which is longer and more 
important, comes from the hand of 
Josef Suk, a prominent young Bohe- 
mian violinist and ¢o0mposer, born about 
28 years ago, and a graduate of the 
Prague Conservatory, where he was a 
special pupil of Dvorak. He has been 
introduced to rh gr 2 by Mr. Theodore 
Thomas through the medium of the 
suite that Mr. Gericke is now to pre- 
sent, which .bears.the opus number J6, 
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an Night fairy so noticeable under Mr Gericke’s con- 
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Play, which he called ‘‘Raduz and Ma- ductorship. | ‘ | The programme of the sixth symphony 
hutekna,’’ and for which Suk composed The Schubert-Mott! fantasia was re- concert, given in Symphony Hall last Sat- 
the:relative mugic, subsequently revised ceived with great favor, the romantic rday evontiie wae: 3 

» and eireueed by him in this concert quality of the composition apparently urday ° 

ty Ae teres , bears thé same name. This appealing to the auditors more success- Eugen D’Albert: Prelude to ‘‘Der Rubin.” 
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fully than did the operatic prelude of Franz Schubert: Fantasia in F minor, opus 103. hen 
The Prince Raduz and the Princess D’Albert. The woodvinds practically (Scored for Orchestra by Felix Mottl.) it e to the funeral march, I detected 
“4 Mahulena are happily in love, but their carried off the honors in the fantasia, Josef Suk: Suite, ‘‘A Fairy Tale,’’ opus 16. Came ’ eC ra 
joy is soon interrupted and clouded by with the clarinets and flutes, which are (First time in ig ga | what seemed to me so thoroughly genial 
_the death of his father. The introduc- |/very prominent in the score, in the iead. Robert Schumann: Symphony No. 2, in C major, | a vein of farce-comedy that I began to 
_tion implies how their mutual content ‘he tnemes in the second part were ad- opus 61. think Mr. Suk a very superior person in- 


asses into a troublous condition, and mirably set forth by the whole orches- D’Albert’s ‘‘Rubin’’ prelude sounds better | le? "hi 
S called ‘“The Love and the Woe of the tra, »nd in the lively third movement, and better, the more one hears it. For one G6en,, : Se “age wes om eters ss bese: 
_ Royal Children.’’ The general festivity, with its dainty scherzo, the-strings were . ’ ° rramme-book, an nd to my astonishment 


_ represented by an introduction leading all that one could wish, and throughout thing, what a brilliant imitation of Berlioz | that there are ninety-nine chances to one 
_ to &@ folk-dance, both in an allegro polka the whole work the strange modulations the lively movement is, and how few com- | that the whole thing is meant quite seri- 
} Measure, is followed by an interlude were given smoothly and not made un- posers have imitated Berlioz in anything | ously, even ‘“hoch-poetisch!” Mr. Oskar 


_and the “‘mourning music,’’ which comes | duly discordant; even in the fortissime f 
‘in. an andante sostenuto. As if the | passages. BSc but instrumentation! The thing has the | Nedbal helps Mr. Hale to speak of “original, 


present grief were not enough, Queen, “A Fairy Tale,” by Josef Suk. was true romantic coloring, a poetic flavor such } harmonic reconstruction”; egad, if he means 
una, the princess’ mother, who is bit-; not al! sunshine and_ will-o’-the-wisp | as one does not too often meet with. Neli- | some of the harmonies in the funeral 


Pe eation ts Fe rete sme c revels, pe the Weer PIO} neg repre- | ther does the music take itself too seriously; | march, he is right enough! There is one of 
| | | ‘ O very Way, |sentecd love and grief, and the third | : Siren) ¥ : bv 
_ emits severe and dreadful curses, which | movement was a funeral march. The | it bears in mind the Oriental quality of the | the spots where I thought the laugh came 


| the favorable supernal powers proceed | other two parts, though, were of a joy- | text of the opera, and adapts itself to that. | in; and now I verily believe I ought to 
to thwart, so that peace, joy and good! ous character. The various themes | It was beautifully played. have cried—especially as it was evident 
| eer, tesured the princery, pair. | cleverly suggest persons and incidents | As for Schubert’s F minor Fantasia, in | to the meanest comprehension that any 
una’s Curse, and. Love's Triumph.” men there is a peculiar sisie pt rhythm | | Motiia “cectjentsel Areas. OB, aoe, Sows | oki-achoc! Secusony. CaS ia 
‘Such a tale might well touch the sym-!;yd some phrasing given the clarionet | There is no sane writing about that sort hooed outright. Oh, why did I* not look 
| pathies of both poet and composer, end / that is very odd and quite original in | | of thing; outside of 'the cloud-land of bore- first, and see what emotion I was expected 
Phauehts Skins one eRe wee ‘treatment. In the first iad the solo dom it does not exist. ‘It seems to me :to thrill with? As it is, I cannot give any 
| ’ S lancles riolis assages were skilfully ave 12 or ee 
and rich-colored and ornate instrumen- ny Mr Ue neisel, Met the lhe SP Foe ia | that one must be very German, to enjoy ‘intelligent criticism of this composition; T 
tation. ltremolo. work of all the violin contin- | the whole of Schubert,’’ said some one once must wait till I hear it again. For ong 
, _Between these two pieces of play-book gent reflected great credit upon that | to Hans von Bilow. ‘“‘What do you mean by | score it struck me as being very beautifully 


Se - 


mea yh ites mF placed Mottl’s erudite, competent body. The weird horn phrases ‘very German’?’’ counter-questioned that | geored indeed, with something more and 
| ul, and always approved orchestral and the odd clarinet measures were ex- t ‘ ‘dq impervious to 

)arrangement of Schubert’s F minor ¢ejjent in tonality, and the broader | srea Po ag ao you mean, impe higher than mere routine skill, with a 
fantasy, opus 108, ‘themes of the funeral march comprising | ennui? Probably no composer of really ‘true and even original ear for tone-color- 
» The symphony, put at the end of the ‘the third movement were splendidly | first-rate genius in the whole list could be ing. 

programme, will be Schumann’s second. yesorant and sonorous. This latter part | so terrific a bore, when he gave his mind , py hard and earnest listening one could 


This, composed during a long period of ; ‘ery elabor: > orchestrate | 
ma 10 is very elaborately orchestrated. and | 4 | | 
physical suffering and spiritual trouble, ¢he mournful intermittent melody in- | to it, as Franz Schubert. In this Fan- | see that the first two movements of Sehu- 


Shows the struggle in which its author troduced by the cellos is singularly in- | tasia he surpasses himself. It makes you | mann’s C major symphony were exquisite- 
was involved, by its restless changeful- teresting. It was excellently played. want to throw hard, sharp, hurting things | jy .played; but the non-ac6ustics of the 
ness, its sudden alternation of moods, The contrasts of the choral and the at conductor, orchestra, ushers, everybody. hall prevented their making any effect 


its shifting thought, and its grim de- sareh were preserved well by the dif- ‘ 
termination to “win out’? to freedom cement contingents, | Perhaps something penal might be done | whatever. With the Adagio it was better 


and safety. The first movement is not In the folk dance, the second part of | with it; then its “hidden use” might be | jin one way; still worse in another; the 
easy to get into touch with and to fol- the suite. the orchestra play« qd superbly, made manifest. music there is so breadly written that _ it 
low, for it is erratic, sudden, and appar- , The vivacious hurmonies ‘are pretty Josef Suk’s Suite is one of fhose com- | could not help producing some effect, even 


ently contradictory; but pr ‘VE > distri i ter in- ) , 
enon step .is easier after “Chats ‘the SVRRIS...CIATHDUCRS \ SOE: ARS meereng en positions that make you sympathize with | though the thin, juiceless tone of the or- 


_seherzo, peculiar in having two trios, Bien caine BE the ARtOr Pee ns. closnis the traditional Englishman listening to a | chestra made that effect just the wrong 
has its more comfortable and lighter & | S ' > : American joke. You have a sort of helP- | gne. Many parts of the Finale are more 


ts é j ace. mevement depicts the triumph of love : | 
Peer and’ a sea ihe Mesia Wee an: over an evil spell, a conflict in fortissi- less feeling, and do not know whether to prilliantly, I had almost said, more nor- 


“coliragement, confidence and the or- ™o.ending in pianissimo and represent~ laugh or cry. You are perfectly willing tO | mally scored, and this movement wag the 
‘dered strength of successfully asserted im& the victory of the tender passion: do either, whichever will best please the | gniy really effective one. But it is much 


i | , “ The different themes are chiefly made out 
Beery 2nd new command of ex up of earlier motifs and their new com- composer; but you are not ware whieh he } to be feared that Symphony Hall has put 
n a binations are very cleverly orchestrated, expects of you. In other words, “it is a | virtually the whole of Schumann’s orches- 


a PRRs reemetay adet This final part was satisfactorily illus- composition to make a programme-book ]| tra] works out of court; they are as good 
psi I und lobe trated and at the close there Mabe» i an unmixed blessing.’’ I wish I had read | 4, gead for Boston. 
: vane aD pi ee a eet oe oatnetic. interpte- Mr. Hale’s description of the play, to which | ‘Tne next programme is: Berlioz, overture 
- al tation oof the Schumann symphony | this suite originally served as incidental | +4 “Les Francs-Juges,”’ Opus 3 (first time 
SUNDAY NOV 30 1902 closed the program. The difficult second | | music, before hearing the music itself— | at these concerts); Bach, concerto for violin 
/ Ps 3 78 Alla Masha Pere eee nt ee its rape rhythms, was which I unluckily did not. Had I done s0, | ana orchestra, in A minor; Vincent d’Indy, 
a a A RAEN — =: Owe . . . 
sf gpl Sedan 4 piayea UnUsUally. Well. ; I might have got a more definite, certainly a | suite, Opus 24 (first time at these concerts); 
XTH SYMPHONY PROGRAM. This week’s program will contain two : + Aarts tieinign)” TS 0: . . 
| sya week’s Symphouy program was |lovelties, the overture to ‘Les Francs | more lasting, impression from the err : Beethov en, Symphony No. 3, in EH-flat 
the first of the season in which there | Ju¥ees,” Berlioz, and Vincent d’Indy 's As it is, on reading the description nex major, “‘Eroica,’”’ Opus 55. Mr. Frang 
wis no soloist, the selections being as | Suite op 24. Mr Franz Kneisel will be morning, what impression I got has become | jxneijsel will be the solo violinist. | 
follows: Prelude to D’Albert’s opera, ty pdm payne devin BP SAL Solos singularly muddled. I took the title—"“A Ww. FB. A. 
4“ } ub os fantasie in fh minor. 1th concerto. The concer S W AV, . 8. : j _—_eoe by 
rt nt ottl: suite, “A Fairy Tale,” | with Beethoven’s “Eroica” symphony. Fairy Tale’’—quite innocently, expecting 


8 ex 4 some of that rather grown-up sort of chil- | 7 2 SEA 8 
ee euk, frst time here, and Schur (). noc oie pind Reps tg sae the at deminiahtc Symphony Concerts vee | 
‘mann’s seconc symphony. The fantas- YMPHONY CONCERTS. Balance season, 38 . e ROW FIRST BALCONY for sale balance of | 


tic prelude is a pleasing bit of orchestra- seats, lst balcony, 2nd row, left centre, near cor; school from Schumann up, has accustomed season. H. E. 8.,3700 Washington St. Tel, > ya 
tion, oriental in character, with charm-j| per. Best situation for seeing and hearing. Price us. I was even prepared for a Humper- | 3t[A}: 18 
ing arpeggios for strings, and later for! moderate, especially if taken together. wan 2 dinckian fulness of nursery orchestration. 


the harp, forming the background for ]| R.A. K., Boston Transcript. 


—_—_——— ee 
Se cone CONCERTS-—3 Seats he 
the extension of three themes, motifs oS Arey amr Tear eee rR NN Listening to the new composition in this | cony, Second Row, Left Contre, et tn ae i 


‘used in the opera. The piece was given frame oL mind, TI found it very charming Se athene t Sot cee x koto r 
very smoothly. the earlier passages by | indeed; now and then, to be sure, I might coring, Ape ny 
SeeMer skh tring and harp  arpegaics be Moved to Stare @ Httle At A COLCA POT | ce 
clear and in perfect accord. and the 
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Overture to the opera, ‘‘Der Rubin’’.....D’ Albert 
Fantasy in F minor................schubert-Mottl 
Ein Marchen Jos. Suk 
Symphony No. 2 Schumann 

A purely orchestral programme. We 
might have these more frequently, for our 
orchestra is brilliant enough to give its 
concerts without the aid of assisting artists 
save those which unite with it in con- 
certos, and our public is so earnest in its 
orchestral studies that the absence of so- 
loists is not felt in this city as it is else- 
where. 

D’Albert’s prelude to ‘‘The Ruby” 
finely plaved and the important harp part 
lost nothing in the hands of Mr. Schueck- 
er, But it is an Arabian subject treated 
in a German fashion; a Teutonic Oriental] 
is not the acme of fitness. 
the only. northern composer who managed 
to catch something of the tropical glow in 
operatic work (and in cantata as well), and 
his ‘‘“Feramors’’ music is much more strik- 
ing than this prelude. We uncerstand that 
the scientists are beginning to manufac- 
ture artificial rubies at present; possibly 
this is one of them. 

Some of Schubert’s music is fading a lit- 
tle, and the Fantasia in I*° minor begins to 
eall rather for the blue pencil than for 
orchestral extension and elabora.ion, Nev- 
ertheless it has its moments of great beau- 
ty and, were it less ambitious, it would be 
a great work. It received a most worthy 
interpretation and the excellent clarinette- 
plaving and the brilliant trilis of the deep- 
est strings were technical points to dwell 
upon with enthusiasm. 


After this a brand-new Bohemian com- 
poser made his first bow to a Boston pub- 
lic. Joseph Suk’s ‘‘Fairy Tale’’ was a mix- 
ture of Grieg and Humperdinck, and had 
several ‘‘Peer Gint-y’’ touches without, 
however, attaining the directness of the 
Norwegian’s story. 

Suk is a young man, and a Bohemian, 
which makes many future musical success- 
es probable, but he has been grasped by 
' the demon of modern orchestration, and his 
fairy storyv is not always enhanced by the 
search after striking tone-color. There 
were some romantic effects in the opening 

movement, picturing the love and grief of 
| the royal children. The love-motive (for 
| this modern work must needs have these 
elues) was delightfully performed by Mr. 
Franz Kneisel, and was a theme of true 
poetic spirit. The grief of the same couple 
was ushered in by the ugly tones of the 
muted horns, which were very much in evi- 
dence during the last part of this move- 
ment. Even harmonics upon the violins 
were employed at the close of this move- 
ment, and showed that the composer had 
studied his Wagner. 

“he second movement was a polka (the 
“pulka’’ was invented in Bohemia), And 
was tuneful and very intelligible. There is 
nothing of loftiness or of subtlety in a 
polka, and its marked rhythm idealizes far 
less poetically than the loftier strains of 
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the poloraise, or the dreamy swing of the 
waltz. There was, however, a bluff hearti- 
one of the chief orchestral treatments of 
ness in the movement, and it may stand as 
the polka outside of the ball-room. 

The third movement was a funeral march 
which contained some original touches, but 
was scarcely as lofty as a Smetana would 
have made it. The final movement, how- 
ever, gave a fine climax to the work, and 
the working wp of the motives in this was 


the best part of the work. Altogther, if one 
does not find the inspiration of Smetana’s 
national music in this work of his follower, 
one does discover a mastery of the modern 
orchestra and enough of romance and po- 
ctry to promise good things. 


The second Schumann symphony is not 
counted the finest of the five (counting the 
‘overture, scherzo and finale’ as a sym- 
phony without a slow movement), yet its 
finale is grand enough to carry it to the 
greatest success. Heard directly after a 
modern work, Schumann's faults of scoring 
were emphasized. One noticed, for exame- 
ple, the lack of orchestral contrast be- 
tween the chief and the subordinate theme, 
in the first movement, and the simplicity 
of wood-wind color when it was employed. 
But one also noticed more melody, more 
thought, more romance, in each movement, 
than one gets in a dozen works of the 
most recent manufacture, 

The scherzo is impetuous but not play- 
ful. Its two trios afford a double con- 
trast that is always effective. One won- 
ders whv Beethoven did not think of this 
form after using a single trio twice over, 
as he did in the scherzo of the seventh 
symphony or the minuet of the fourth. 
And how much deeper that adagio is than 
the lace-handkerchief adagiocs that Men- 
delssohn gave in his symphonies; sincerity 
does manage to win, over elegance, in the 
long run, 

But the true Schumann is only fully re- 
vealed in the finale. Iiere there is strug- 
gle, titanic combat, and final victory. The 
dual Schumann is here clearly recognized. 
Not a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde duality, 
but two oppositional natures in one man, 
nevertheless. <A bold and audacious char- 
acter, and a shy and timid one. Schumann 
called the radical—‘'Florestan,”? and named 
the poetic dreamer—‘‘Eusebius.”’ Qne finds 
the former in the chief theme of this ron- 
Go, and the latter in that ineffably sweet 
countertheme that follows the pauses in 
the tumult. , 

The interpretation was a noble one; we 
could have wished for a little longer hold 
upon the impressive pauses above-men- 
tioned, but the bold syncopations (and 
Schumann was the most extensive synco- 
pationist, short of ‘‘rag-time’’ writers, that 
ever existed) were finely caught unfand 
those odd triplets of half-notes were finely 
accentuated even to their final tumultuous 
appearance as a kettle-drum solo. And 
the strings played—but it is unnecessary to 
rhapsodize 


chestra. Louis C, Elson, 
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E flat major, “‘Eroica.’’ op. 55 
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in 
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II. Marcla Funebre: Adag 
III. Scherzo: Allegro vivace. 


ppo. 
IV. Finale: Allegro molto. 
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CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 6, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


OVERTURE, “Tes Francs Juges.”” Op. 3. 


(First time at these concerts. ) 
CONCERTO in A minor‘for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA, 


No. I. 


I. Allegro ma non tro 
II. Andante. 
III. Allegro assai. 
(First t 


SYMPHONIC POEM, No, 2, ‘‘Tasso 


Triumph.”’ 
SYMPHONY No 


I. Allegro con br 
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Cadenza by HELLMESBERGER. 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 
Soloist: 
Mr. FRANZ KNEISEL. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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Symphony Hall. 


BEASON 1902-08. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WIDHERM GERICKE, Conductor. 


VII. CONCERT. 


Programme. 


OVERTURE, “les Francs Juges.”’ op. 3 


‘ Kirst Lime [ ‘concerts. ) 


nor for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA. 


I] 
ey 
Cadenza by HELLMESBERGER. 


(First time at these concerts. ) 


LISZT, SYMPHONIC POEM, No, 2, ‘‘Tasso: Lament and 
Triumph,”’ 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY No. 3, 1n E flat major, ‘‘Eroica.”’ op. 
Allegro con brio. 
Vlarcla Funebre: Adavio assal. 
herzo: Allegro vivace. 


legvro molto. 


55 


KRANZ NNEISECL. 
Mr. FRANZ KNEISEL. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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Wan’ , Dee T1440 
Symphony Hall: Symphony Orchestra 


The seventh symphony concert was given 
in Symphony Hall last Saturday evening, 
the programme being as follows: 


Hector Berlioz: Overture to ‘‘Les Francs- 
Juges,’’ opus 3, 
(First time at these concerts.) 
Johann Sebastian Bach: Concerto for Violin, 
No. 1, in A minor. 
(First time at these concerts.) 
Franz Liszt: Symphonic Poem No. 2, ‘'Tasso;: 
Lamento e Trionfo.’’ 
Ludwig van Beethoven: Symphony No. 8, in 
Ic-flat major, ‘‘Eroica,’’ opus 55. 
Mr. Franz Kneisel. was the solo violinist. 
When Berlioz’s ‘‘Francs-Juges”’ overture 


was first given in this city—at an Orches- 


| tral Union Concert, under Mr. Carl Zerrahn, 


on Feb. 14, 1866—the late John Sullivan 
Dwight wrote of it: 

“But the novelty and point of curiosity 
this time was the famous Overture by 
Berlioz, ‘Les Frances-Juges.’ . . . The 
opening is certainly impressive and the 


'_ thing grows with real positiveness of “pur- 
_pose. You can imagine the prisoner led in 


blindfolded, his horror when he sees the 


| awful preparations of the court, the sinking 
of his heart at the relentless ‘No!’ of his 
| Judges, solemnly and terribly conveyed by 


those blasts of trombones, ophicleid, ete., 
and there is much of logical and interesting 
working up of themes, as well as color- 
ing. But long before the end it seemed to 
have become senseless and insufferable 
noise. We felt as if it were the rankest 


materialism in Art, materialism without | 


the charm of aught naive, spontaneous or 
honest. Still we can endure the noise 
again, for the sake of more closely noting 
ts original points, particularly the instru- 
mentation. We hope it will be repeated 
some day, so that it may be better known.” 

I remember this performance quite well; 
and I doubt whether many of us Bostonians 
have heard another since—until last Satur- 
day evening. My reason for quoting 
Dwight’s criticism is the curiously different 
way he looked at the work from that of 
most musicians today. To him the dam- 
ning point in the overture was a “mate- 
rialism without the charm of aught naive, 
spontaneous or honest.’’ And, by the way, 
what eternal youth in criticism has not 
that seeing naught of honesty in those with 
whom we differ! Dwight saw no honesty in 
Berlioz; it was not a year ago that I found 
a more modern critic deploring the ‘‘insin- 
cerity’”’ of Mendelssohn (in his “Elijah’’). 
But, as I have said, this is by the way. 
My main point is this: I am pretty sure 
that the damning item most musicians 
found last Saturday evening in the 


‘‘Francs-Juges’” was by no means a 


lack of honest naiveté, nor aie too 
sross materialism, but simply the ridicu- 
lously trivial second theme—a tune one 
would have thought inspired by Pleyel, 
filtered through Heinrich Marschner. Of 
course, we know it was not so inspired; for, 


| @s Mr. Hale tells us, Berlioz wrote it be- 
fore he ever came to Paris, and that was 


Weber’s music (so, a fortiorl, h ‘could ¥ oy 


MUSIC AND DRAMA = 


have had anything to do with Ma q 

The rest of the overture is not bad at 
all, True, one could easily. account for 
Berlioz’s enthusiasm for it cooling off a 
bit in later years—after ‘‘Le Roi Lé x aguiey 
“Benvenuto Cellini,” and “Le Carnaval 
romain.” (But there is a deal of force in 
it nevertheless, One thing, however, could 
not but strike me last Saturday evening} 
the overture was played fgr the most part. 
in the wrong spirit, as if it had been what 
Dwight called it, a “logical and interesting | 


_ working up of themes,” instead of a piece 


of sheer musical romantic melodrama. Its 
fundamental inspiration is -really of the 
rankest 1830 sort; it is a musical counter- 
part of the elder Dumas’s ‘‘Tour de Nesle’”’ 
and other Porte-Saint-Martin (we shou'd 
say, Bowery) melodramas. It should be 
played with an enormous ‘panache?’ with’ 


/ eyes in fine frenzy rolling, with a char- 


coal-burner faith in the dramatic efficacy of 
go0osetlesh. Then might that niminy-piminy 
little second theme put on quite a different 
air; look at it a minute, ard you. will see 
that this theme impersonates the white- 
robed persecuted heroine of. melodrama, 
that remarkable young person whose soul ” 
is made of blanc liquide. Now, a clever 
actress can make that hero'ne very im- | 
pressive indeed, can turn her inherent ridi- 
culousness to a source. of endless delicious 
tears—on Browning’s principle, perhaps, 
that ‘“‘The histrionic truth is in the nat- 


ural lie.’ And I have a strong suspicion 
‘that a born melodramatic conductor can do 


as much with this second theme of Ber- 
lioz’s. Mr. Gericke throws his whole weight 
in quite another direction, upon the points 
which this overture undoubtedly has in com- 
mon with reputable works in that form in 
the German repertory; and that is just 
where he loses the whole gist of the thing. 
What the “Franes-Juges’’ overture has in 
common with reputatble classic composi- 
tions is of very secondary importance; its 
true gist Hes in its differences from them. 
Play it in the dare-devil spirit in which it 
was written, and I will go ball that that 
second theme will not remind you of the 
virtuous Pleyel—no matter how much it 
may make you weep for persecuted virtue 
in the abstract. It is well to remember at 
times that you do not improve a sow’s ear 
by trying to make a silk purse out of It; 
and a good sow’s ear may be a capital thing 
in its way. 

Liszt’s ‘“‘Tasso’’ was very beautifully 
played, in one sense; in another, not so well 
by a good deal. With all the wondrous 
beauty of color, clearness of phrasing, elé- 
gance, balance, the performance sounded in 
the main rather apologetic than otherwise, 
It seemed to say: “See, this music of 
Liszt’s is not the incoherent stuff .you ‘may 
have thought it; it has form, coherency, 
common sense!’’ But come, now, seriously: 
who in this year of grace 1902 cares a jot 
whether Franz Liszt had form, coherency 
and common sense or not? Liszt was a wild 
and woolly—no, I mean, a wild and long- 
haired’ romanticist of the 1830 period, and 
we care a great deal more about his wild- 





‘nessand ‘his long halt and his romanticism |! century spirit into Bach 
| 


“than we do about his musicianly virtues. ~ 
The. “Eroica’’ was admirably, wonderfully 
played; with both clearness and power. Es- 


pecially grand was the rendering of the — 
- Funeral March; here is a movement whose | 


_weightful message can be imparted, is even 
best imparted, without screaming! And 
note that both Berlioz’s ‘‘Francs-Juges”’ and 
Liszt’s ‘“Tasso’’ were played just as ad- 
| mirably, in just the same spirit. Mr. Ge- 
ricke did them too much honor. 

Mr. Kneisel had a happy inspiration in se- 
lecting the Bach A mfnor concerto for per- 
formance. In the first place, the orchestral 
seore is one of the most nearly complete 
Bach ever wrote, and requires comparatively 
ilttle done to it to make it fit for perform- 
ance—which little Mr. Kneisel himself did 
with excellent musician-like judgment and 
savoir faire. In the next (and most impor- 
tant) place, Bach’s melodic style renders 
his music more germane to performance 
by a solo instrument (notably, a solo vio- 
lin) than any written since his day, save by 
Mozart or Haydn. In this concerto the solo 
violin does not seem a weakly, unwelcome 
intruder, a parvenu in high orchestral so- 
ciety who has to be handled with gloves, 
but the veritable master of the whole situ- 
ation. The beauty of the work is beyond 
words; such a combination of robustness 
and delicacy, of sirength and facile gen- 
tleness, is hardly to be found in our more 
strenuous days. Then take the lordly high- 
breeding of the thing; it makes you feel old 
Johann Sebastian to have been one of those 
“truly great’? who do not take things seri- 
ously. Note, for instance, how Hellmesber- 
ger’s cadenza did not injure it a jot! How 
many modern compositions of the rank 
and calibre of this concerto are there, think 
you, to which a Hellmesberger could write a 
fitting cadenza? But this one of Bach’s en- 
dures it well; it has the noblesse oblige of 
a Russian grandee, who gives cordial wel- 
come to any guest who is only properly 
' dressed, and treats him as an equal 
‘as long as he fs under his roof. 
Write a cadenza elegaritly, and a Bach 
concerto welcomes it, without asking about 
its ‘“‘profundity’’—it itself has profundity 
enough for both! Mr. Kneisel’s’ playing 
of the concerto seemed to me perfect in 
every respect; he is to me the ideal Bach 
player. I have heard and read of late no 
end about the indignity it is to Bach to 
play him ‘‘with academic stiffne:s,’’ of how 
it. belittles him to show anything of the 
“pigtail” in your playing. With which -I 
heartily agree, as far as regards academic 
stiffness; I would no more have Bach 
played with -academic, or any other kind 
of, stiffness than I would Chopin. But, 
. When it comes to the “pigtail,’’ I object; 
| Bach wore a pigtail, he wrote with a pis- 
tail, and I would have him played 
with a pigtail. (Of course, when I 

Say that Bach wore a pigtail, I know 
perfectly well that he wore nothing of the 
Sort, but a full-bottomed, Louis XIV. wig; 
but the principle is the same.) I have no 
8ympathy with putting a later-nineteenth- 


| } music, ‘with play- 
ing him as if he were Chopin, or Liszt, or 
Tchaikovsky. I wish him played with a 
pigtail—only, with a pigtail as to the” nian. 
ner born, with a pigtail elegantly worn, a 
pigtail of which the wearer is himself un- 
conscious. Mr. Kneisel fills that bill,-to!my 
mind, better than anyone’else I have heard 
—not excepting. the very greatest. He was 
applauded and recalled as he deserved. 
The next programme is: Haydn, symn- 
phony No. 10, in D major; Tchaikovsky, 
concerto for pianoforte, No. 1, in B-fiat 
minor; César Franck, symphonic poen, 
*‘Les Eolides’’; Liszt, march of the Holy 
Three Kings, from ‘“‘Christus’’ (first time), 
Mr. Harold Randolph will be the pianist, 
Rehearsal and concert come on Friday, 
Dec. 19, and Saturday, Dec. 20; there will 
be no rehearsal nor concert this week. 
W. KF. A. 


r 


~lehe. 

SEVENTH SYMPHONY PROGRAM. 

The seventh Symphony program 
opened with the overture to “The 
Fehmie Judges,’’ by Berlioz, the A 
minor violin concerto by Bach following 
with Mr I‘ranz Kneisel as soloist. These 
two numbers were given for the first 
time at these concerts. The other se- 
lections were the Liszt symphonic poem, 
“Tasso: Lament and Triumph,” and 
Beethoven’s ‘“‘Eroica’’ symphony. Mr 
Kneisel played the Bach concerto ef- 
fectively, but the work is of so serious, 


om ee eee 


‘or rather so formal, in nature that aside 


from the cadenza in the last movement 
there is little to attract the general ear. 
Its themes are simple in character, the 
figurations are less showy than is 
usually the case in violin concertos, and 
its general structure shows a contrast 
of light matter given to the solo instru- 
ment with a background of more solid 
figures for the accompaniment by the 
orchestra. The violin part is almost 
continuous and is generally conven- 
tional in style. 

In the first movement Mr Kneisel’s 
impeccable fingering made the moder- 
ato passages delightful to the ear, al- 
though not appealing to one’s emotions, 
and the scholarly and serious interpre- 
tation was received with due respect 
and mild enthusiasm by the auditors. | 
The second part, which was broader in 
scope and more brilliant in style, was 
more warmly appreciated, and in the 
finale the dithcult cadenza aroused some 
real enthusiasm. Mr Kneisel’s work in 
sustained melody, while playing chord 
passages for accompaniment, was very 
artistic, and, in fact, he illumined a 
rather dry musical subject by his skill 
as a performer. 

The Berlioz cverture is a tremendously 
effective work, opening with a passion- 
ate display in fortissimo between the 
brasses and bassoons followed at inter- 
vals by striking orchestral effects in 
Which figure peculiar. counter themes 
and ascending passages, broken accom- 
patiments by the strings against the 
melcdy played by the wood winds, a 
solo. pianissimo, for the bass drum and 
a finale in crescendo that 1s rather 
startling in its nature. The piece is 
renlly ‘fa hymn of despair’ vividly de- 
victed in tone coloring, which though 
three-quarters of a century old, holds 
ils place successfully with seores of the 
present day. The D-flat major phrases 
were splendidly set forth by the bas- 
soons and brasses, the oboes and flutes 
sang their quaint (littl measures with 


_Symphonic Poem, No. 2 


due mournful suggestiveness, the vas 
rious string bodies ‘“‘shuddered’”’’ sym- 
2 dae some and the vig bass drum was 
~heerd to- special advantage as a solo 
instrument, being pounded pianissimo. 
The finale, though tremendously com- 


plicated in its scoring, showed the abil-' 


itv of each contingent to be of the high- 
est order for the rude, passionate music 
was played with an intensity, precision 
and authority that made the close of the 
overture overwhelmingly vivid in illus- 
truting Berlioz’ ideas. 

“Tasso,’’ Liszt’s symphonic poem, 
with its sad, wailing phrases and tirugic 
motifs of the first part and the joyous, 
triumphant tone of the finale, received 
an adequate interpretation, and the 


{ever-weleome ‘“‘Kroica™’:"s hony” b 
festbover was given in the ‘usunt ar 
| tistic manner; the contrasts in the first. 
movement being admirably balanced, 
| the funeral march showing an impres._— 
| Sive solemnity and the charming scherzo 
being delightfully vivacious in charac- 
ter, with a glorious outburst of melody 
and the end of the work. 

The orchestra will be away this week. 
Next week’s program will: have Mr 
Harold Randolph as soloist in Tschai- 
kowsky’s B flat minor pianoforte eon- 
certo, The orchestral selections will be 
Haydn’s D major Symphony, Cesar 
lranck’ssymphonic poem, ‘‘Les Eolides” 
and the ‘‘March of the Holy Three 
Kings’ from Liszt’s oratorio, “Christ.” 


FRANZ KNEISEL’S TRIUMPH | 


AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Overture, ‘‘Les Francs Juges.’’ op. 3....Berlioz - 


(First time at these concerts.) 
Concerto in A minor, for Violin and Orches- 
rige 0006 COmecdeceececisecdoeekes prvesees J. S. Bach 


No. e 4 — 
1, Allegro ma non troppo, ~'**. , 
Il. Adante. “TLy,! 
Ill. Allegro assai. 
Cadenza by Hellmesberger. 
. (First time at these concerts.) 
Mr. Franz Kneisel, 
‘Tasso: Lament 


An interesting programme, but too long, 
and not always in best contrast; the grief 
of Tasso, for example, somewhat neutral- 
ized the effect of the sorrow of Beetho- 
ven’s Funeral March, and the bombast of 
the Fehmic judges detracted a little from 
the pomp of the Tassonian triumph. But 
there was much to praise and to enjoy in 
the two hours of music of Saturday. 

Music mutates quite as much as the 
times’’ are said to do in the old Latin 
proverb. It sounded strange to read (in 
the programme book) that Berlioz once 
thought the overture to the ‘“‘Fehmic 
Judges” full of terror. To the modern au- 
ditor this work seemed to have something 
of the circus sawdust attached to it, and 
contained many tawdry moments. In its 
best effects it was something like Meyer- 
beer’s ‘‘Benediction of the Poignards,’’ 
from “The Hvugeunots.’”’ 
has been far more ‘“‘terrifying’’ in the orgie 
that ends the Childe Harold Symphony, 
and especially in the ‘“‘‘March to Execu- 
tion’”’ of the “Symphonie Fantastique.” 
But at the time that the overture was 
composed all this roar of brasses, the 
sharp contrasts, the strange interruptions, 
the sudden outbursts, the muffled taps of 
bass drum, wese new, and this mixture of 
pain, pathos and truculence was wonderful 
pioneer work for a young composer who 
had only arrived at his Op. 3. 

It was a strange contrast to go from this 
sensational picture to the cool, clear coun- 
terpoint of Bach. Mr. Kneisel deserves 
thanks from every music-lover for bring- 
ing to our concert platform a wor- 
thy addition to the scant repertoire of 
violin concertos. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that ‘‘concerto,” with’ 
Bach, has not the same meaning as with 
the 19th century composers. With Mozart 


“ 


} 


Berlioz himself 


the concerto began to be a three-move- 
ment sonata for orchestra combined with 
- One or more solo instruments; but with 
* Handél and Bach the concerto was still 
'a free species of chamber music, built on 


| contrapuntal lines. 


Naturally, therefore, this work was re- 
touched before coming to the symphonic 
Stage, and to Hellmesberger, and to Mr. 
Kneisel himself, much praise must be giv- 
en for the. careful manner (worthy of 


Robert Franz) in which the additions have | 
Add to this the fact that Mr, 


been made. 
| Kneisel was just the artist to perform such 
a work, just the’ man who could appre- 
ciate and portray its refinement and its in- 


telleetuality, and we can readily see that” 


this was,the most successful part of a 
fine concert. 


We have never heard our great concert- 


meister play so gloriously; he seemed to | 
love the work, to be in his chosen element, | 


The cadenza was full of great difficulties, 
but these were never obtruded to public 
notice; they were conquered so that one 
thought of the music, not of the virtuosity 
of the performer. So that, for once, a ca- 
denza became a pleasure, ‘4 

The whole idea of the cadenza is a bad 
inheritance from olden days. In the Mo- 
zartean epoch it was customary to make 
a great deal out of the improvisational 


| | 


powers of an artist, and in a concerto he 


was obliged to display these to the utmost 
by taking some figures of the work and 
developing them with all possible virtuos- 
ity. In later times the improvisation dis- 
appeared and a carefully prepared display 
or technique took its place. It is a sig- 
nificant straw that Beethoven, in his 
fourth piano-concerto, prayed that the ca-- 
denza might be made short; in his fifth 
command “‘make no cadenza here but ZO. 
right on’’; that Brahms twice avoided the 
cadenza; that even Mendelssohn took it 
away from its regular place in the coda, 
in his violin concerto. 1 
This particular cadenza was not unlike 
Bach’s Chaconne, in its chords, its har- 
monized effects (for viola alone), and its 
broad work upon the G string. The dou- 
ble-stopping was remarkable, and ag re-.. 
&ards purity of tone, of intonation, of 
phrasing, criticism of the severest “kind 
could not find a flaw, and the artist wags 


} 
{ 





reca ed 0% ‘and ~ Nad i, ; ; fas 
“given a Jaurel wreath, which he had fair- 
“ly won. 

_ “Tasso” was given with great brilliancy. 
Liszt, having at last come out from under 
the Wagner shadow, begins to impress 
one aS a great modern composer. He has 
all the orchestral glow of a Berlioz and 
considerably more cohency and melody. 
The work of the bass-clarinette was ex- 
quisitely clear-toned in this number, and 
the climax of triumph was = splendidly 
wrought up by the orchestra. Time is set- 
tling accounts in this matter; once upon a 
time Raff and even Gade had the public 
ear more frequently than Liszt; now Liszt 
is growing while the others are fading 
very fast. 


It may sound very heterodox to say it, 
but the ‘‘Heroic’’ symphony is an unequal 
work, and some parts of it are also fad- 
ing. The trio of the funeral march does 
not seem much stronger than the trio in 
Chopin’s similar march, which is the great- 
est piano ‘‘Marcia Funebre,’’ as this one 
of Beethoven is the greatest for orches- 
tra—the “Siegfried Funeral Music” not be- 
ing a march in the true sense of the word, 
The finale is not exactly a “most lame 
| and impotent conclusion,’ but it is not 
inspiring and not especially fitting. If 
, the ghastly scherzo of the fifth symphony 

were in the “heroic’’ it would fit better, 
and if. the lofty finale of the fifth sym- 
Phony ended the “heroic” instead, one | 
would not be quite so mystified regarding 
‘its meaning. The first entrance of the | 
heroic trombones into symphonic music 
took place'in the fifth symphony finale. | 

The reading was excellent. Mr. Gericke | 
‘Sets over that “crux” of the entrance of | 
' the horn on the tonic against the harmony 
of violins on the dominant chord, by caus- 
ing the latter to play down to an inaudible 
point, so that one only hears the horn. 
With all due respect for this reading, we 
' believe that it would be better to grasp the 
nettle and allow the conflicting harmonies 
to sound. Beethoven may have meant to 
indicate that his hero was untrammelled | 
by rule and could defy even the laws of | 


harmony, or he may have intended some 
other expression of unconventionality, but | 


he certainly desired the two warring har- 


monies to sound out, just as much as Rich- | 


ard Strauss intended two opposing chords 
to be heard at the end of his, “Zarathus- 
tra.’’ 

One may chronicle the excellent oboe- 
playing in the funeral march, the almost 
perfect horn-playing in the Scherzo-trio, 
_and the pizzicato syncopations of the 
finale, and may rejoice that Beethoven's 
fove of Liberty led him to write such noble 
movements as the first three of the ‘“‘Hero- 
ic Symphony.” Louis C. Elson. 


FOR SALE, One Seat in Row CG, on Floor 


Address H. W. E., Boston Transcript. 7 
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An Early and Unfamiliar Berlioz Over- 
ture Will Be Revived in the 
Concert of Saturday. 


Among the very first compositions cf 
Hector Berlioz were two dramatic over- 
tures, “Waverley” and ‘Les .Francs 
Juges,"” the former plainly derived 
from Scott’s novel and the other prob- 
ably suggested by the scene of the 
Vehmegericht in his “‘Anne of Geier- 
stein,” that dread secret tribunal being 
the equivalent or the Free Judges, whose 


sessions were held in many parts of 
Europe, their sentences and executions 
being never divulged. At the outset of 
his career Berlioz laid down the theory 
that every composition should have its 
acknowledged plan and programme, by 
which to follow it understandingly. In 
“Waverley” the course of the story is 
Obvious enough, but in “Les Francs 
Juges” there are only suggestion and 
allegory. The sustained adagio at the 
beginning may symbolize the solemnity, 
silence and mystery of the court re- 
vealed to the accused when he is al- 
lowed to free his eyes and consider his 
Surroundings. This 


In D flat, which may forecast the atti- 
tude of the court. 
changes of mood 
which 

ized petitions of the prisoner, ‘their 
curt, harsh denials, the more pitiful con- 
Sideration of his state and the clear, 
resolute ultimate decision. But fancy 
must draw from what one has read 
or heard of those strange courts and 
compose his own imaginary scenes by 
What the music gives him. The scheme 
is broad and minute, and indicates that 
from the outset of his career Berlioz 
had an almost unique mastery of in- 
Strumental values; for it is full of spe- 
cial instructions, marking strong con- 


and mode follow, 


trasts between the personal attributes | 


and attitudes expressed in the different 
treatment of the several choirs, and 
dwelling particularly on the effects pro- 
vided for the drums, cymbals, ete. The 
Overture is often heard in Europe, but 
no Boston performance is noticed since 
one in 1866. 

A. suite by Vincent G’Indy was an- 
nounced for this programme, but it has 
been withdrawn in favor of Liszt’s poem 
“Tasso,” originally intended for the 
pianoforte and then rewritten for or- 
chestra. Liszt’s purpose was, as he has 
said, to depict the sad and bitter epi- 
Sodes of Tasso’s life, followed by those 
when favor and honor were bestowed 
upon him, and finally ‘to represent the 
apotheosis of his genius. At first the 
idea is of Tasso’s shade stil] dwelling as 
a& power and inspiration in Venice, for a 
gondolier theme, upon which the bards 
of the wharf and the boat were wont to 
improvise their paraphrases of his can- 
tos, is its informing feature. Then come 
intimations of festivity and joy at Fer- 
rara, through which the poet passes, 
solitary, sad and bowed down, soon to 
meet success and reward at Rome, The 
finale stands for triumph, but in rather 
a blaring and pompous style. 

Mr. Kneisel will be the soloist, and 
play Bach’s first violin concerto with 
orchestra, and the symphony will be the 
“Eroica” of Beethoven. 


opening is in F | 
minor, resolving into a majestic theme | 


Various important | 


can be interpreted as the agon- | 
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YESTERDAY’S MUSIC. 


| An Extravagant Overture by Ber- 


lioz at the Symphony Concert— 
Mr. Kneisel Soloist—Mr. Kocian’s 
Violin Recital in the Afternoon. 


The seventh concert of 
phony. Orchestra, Mr. 


the Sym- 
Gericke, con- 


| ultra-modern 


' Scorn; 


express himself with more’ force: ’ 
he master the resources of the or. | 
chestra so that all who came after him, | 
Wagner, Liszt, Richard Strauss, the} 
Russians, all, are his dis- 

ciples; he was disillusionized in certain 
ways; he knew sorrow and neglect. and 
but even in the darkest days, | 


4 just before his death, he had the same. 


timately 


extravagant enthusiasm’ for art, as he 
understood it, as when, not yet in- 
acquainted with his own 


‘genius, he wrote the overture to “The 


‘ductor, was given last night in Sym- / 


| phony Hall. 
' lows: 
| Overture: ‘‘The Fehmic Judges’’ 
' Concerto in A minor for violin 
~ ‘Tasso: Lament and 
*‘Eroica’’........ Beethoven 
It ig easy to say that the overture 
to “The Fehmic Judges”’ is one of the 
‘Sins of Berlioz’s youth. It is something 
more than that. [t gives an 
|into the character of this extraordinary 
.man; it is a note to the 


romanticism, which was influenced 


The program was as fol- | 


f 
| 


insight | 


history of 


‘mightily by the thought of Napoleon, | 


scott, and Pyron; and it well deserved 
a performance by the Symphony Or- 
chestra. (Both this overture and Bach's 
;CONCertO were played for the first 
time at these concerts.) 
| This overture ‘was 


|; own 


Fehmic Judges.’’ And we remember this 
when we find nearly 75 years after the 
first performance that the music is not 
nearly so intense as Berlioz thought it; 
when We are tempted to smile at the | 
passages that struck terror at the fa-' 
mous declamation of the brass or at 
the solo for the big drum; when we are | 


‘inclined to yawn at passages that were 


j 
' 


to him tender, 

Bach’s concerto is an excellent work 
of its kind, ang it was played by Mr. 
Kneisel with the beauty of tone and the 
general disvlay of taste that have long 
marked his performance. Whether the 
work be wholly suitable for a great 
concert hali and with the accompani- 
ment of such a body of strings is an- 
other question. It was written as 
chamber music for the pleasure: of a | 
Prince who was musical and has his 


small band. Some insist, as in 


' Leipsic, that a piano should assist the 


4 accompanying 


Strings, otherwise the 


+“ music sounds thin and incomplete. Mr. 


written for an | 


Opera which never was given, and we | 


know little 
istory except that the 
| were introduced in 
| another. 
.do with 


about the subject of the 
some 
The libretto had 


Scott’s ‘‘Anne of Geirstein,’’ 


Fehmic Judges | 
way cr! 
nothing to | 


| which was not published until 1829, the | 


year after the overture was first per- 
‘formed. 


From fragments preserved we | 
z 


‘know that the libretto was full of. hor- | 
rors; there was a tyrant, there was an | 
abducted maiden beloved by the exiled | 
Prince, ete., ete. No doubt the story 


would be heartily 


laughed at in 
calmer age, 


this | 


But Berlioz took it all seriously. Here | 


‘Was a chance for 
| Professors. te 
make an 
himself 


him to 
frighten 
wrote to the librettist that 
|ful’’ as this overture. “It is a hymn 
to despair, but the most despairing 
despair that one can imagine, horrible 
and tender.’’ 
Of it. And the 
sensation at the 
Chestral players 
half-frightened 


Overture did make a 
time. 
were 
while they rehearsed 
But remember £1] this 
and since then we 
full of musical 
Today the overture seems for the 
most part a curious mixture of the 
bombastic and the weakly trivial. 


was in 1828; 
have all supped 
horrors. 


roes: 


accompanying respectability; they as- 
sumed an “air fatal’; revolutionary 
theories charged the air they breath2d;' 
there was a2 wild desire to do some- 
thing new, strange, monstrous. 

There was the sublime, pathetic fool- 
ishness of youth. There was, the ex- 
travagance in beliefs, theorles, love, 


tts lene te 


ll enters into the savor } 


And this overture was typical of the 


| Berlioz .of that period. He iearned 


But } 
in 1828 Lara and the Corsair were he- ; 
young men scowled at the world | 
and scorned conventional success and } 


shock the | 
women, tO | 
Opera-audience sit up. He | 


| there was nothing so “terribly frighnt- | 


lie dwelt on the horror } 


Iéven the or- | 
astonished and! 
4 splration 


; : ‘ : aoa a 
it, and when they piayed it in concert. { 


Kneisel realized the danger and 
strengthened the accompaniment where ! 
there was need. . The introduction of 
any cadenza in a work of this nature 
is a subject for discussion. Mr. Kneise] 
played the cadenza by Hellmesberger, 
and played it exquisitely. What charm 
there was in the two fast movements— 
and they might well have gone at a 
still faster pace—was rather in the per- 
formance than in the music itself. The 
allegros of Bach’s period sound more 
and more alike as the years roll on. The 
Slow movements, many of them, still 
hold their beauty. Mr. Kneisel was 
heartily applauded and a wreath was 
handed to him, 

Liszt’s ‘*Tasso’’ and Beethoven's 
“Eroica’’ symphony are well-known ‘to 
all concert-goers and do not call for’ 
extended comment. ‘There are touches | 
of Meyerbeer in tthe ‘‘Tasso,’’ but they 
do no serious injury. The work is one 
of Liszt’s best, and it is fnll of beau- 
ties. The scene at Ferrara is one of | 
courtly elegance; the pathos of the la-' 
ment is moving and free from ‘suspicion | 
of insincerity, which is not always true 
of luiszt, who had a talent for self- 
deception. There is a breath of in- 
throughout the piece, 

Beethoven himself warned conductors 
against putting his “Eroica” as the fin- 
al number, Yet the mighty musie made 
its way last night. The performance of 
the orchestra, both in the symphony 
and in ‘‘Tasso,’’ was, indeed, worthy 

iis great reputation. 
o'This weale the orchestra will show to 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
other cities that there are advantages, 
after all, in dwelling in Boston. There 
will therefore be no concerts here on 
Friday and Saturday. The program for 
Dec. 19, 20 will include Haydn’s Syim- 
phony in D minor, No, 10, Tschalkow~ 
sky’s concerto in B flat minor for piano 
(Mr. Harold Randolph of Baltimore, 
pianigsi); César Franck’s symphonic 
poem “es Eclides’; ant tie March, | 
of the Three Kings from Liszt’s — 


“Christ” (first time). P Hale. 
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[SPECIAL DISPATCH TO THE SUNDAY HERALD.] 


eu. NEW YORK, Dec. 15, 1902. 


1. Te, 
wy 


i w IKE other things bred in the clas- 


‘sic atmosphere of Boston, the 
. concerts of its Symphony orches: 
“* ' tra are entertainments whose 


ie 

4 
it Az 
cM, 
? f 


‘every detail is so settled and finished 
as to seem ordered by immutable laws— | 
‘presided over by Nature herself. 


if: 
if, 


- Nothing ‘happens’? at Boston orches- 
“tra concerts—and this fact serves to dis- 


‘tinguish today’s matinee in Carnegie 
tf from its long line of predecessors. 


For something really happened. The 


lights suddenly went out at a critical 


‘Point in the performance and left the 


‘audience and orchestra in total dark- 
ess ; 


rned. The audience filled the hall with 
“éncouraging hand-clapping. | 
Mr. Gericke and his men were in too 
fine feather to be disturbed by such a 
yerficial happening, and they proceed- 
‘from good work to better, and thence 
-a close of superb excellence. 


were few vacant seats to testify to 
either dampened or frozen ardor. 
The programme consisted of Schu- 


“mann’s second symphony in C major, 


opus 61; Beethoven’s ‘‘An Die Hoffnung’ 
—a song with orchestra, opus 99; some 
symphonies, variations to an old theme 


by Dvorak—opus 78 and ‘‘Wotan’s Fare- 
well,’ and the ‘Fire Charm from ‘Die 
Walkure.” i 


| THE SYMPHONY’S 100TH. 


nm le senna = ttt ele ~ 


Boston Orchestra’s Centennial - Per- 
formance in New York Is Re- 
markable for Coincidences. 


[Special Dispatch to the Boston Herald. ] 
NEW YORK, Dec. 11, 1902. Among 
those who heard the Boston Symphony 


orchestra in Carnegie Hall, tonight, 
there was doubtless more than one 
person with whom remained recollec- 
tions of the first night coneert of this 


| organization, in Steinway Hall, 17 years 


ther is certainly no factor in the 


“musical totals which these artists place 
ye ha credit here. Neither has it any | 


t on their audiences. The tone of 


€xcellent as on a summer day, and there | 


the wind instruments and the ‘‘bite”’ of | 
‘the strings were as bright and crisp and | 


| 


ago, when as the 0 ening number (it 
was Weber’s “Oberon’’ overture) the au- 
dience rose to its feet and fairly 
cheered. It had listened to ensemble 
playing which at that time was un- 
exampled in New York concert annals. 
The conductor on that occasion was 
William Gericke, the soloist was Franz 


Kneisel and the solo work performed - 


was (Bach’s first violin concerto. — 
The reminiscence has a special point 
in the fact that at tonight’s affair—the 
100th concert which the men from Boston 
have given before this public—the con- 


ductor, the soloist and the solo work | 


were the same. The tangible results of 


these 17 seasons of concert giving .were | 
eloquently demonstrated by the culti- | 
vated audience which crowded the 


house, whom n. severity of weather 
could keep away, and by the press of 
carriages extending for blocks outside. 
The selection and arrangement of the 
programme matter, the mood of the con- 
ductor and his band, and the sympa- 
thetic attitude of the audience were 
among the greater factors in an enter- 
tainment which can be ranked as among 
the finest the organization has ever 
given here, 


¥- 


‘wio THE MUSICAL COURIER. \.5 
i“ | 


Ea reverential and intelligent attitude of the 
audience at the concerts of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in its home at Symphony Hall, 
Boston, must act as an inspiration to the players, 
and certainly the performance of Beethoven’s 
Fourth Symphony—the B flat ma- 
BOSTON jor—on last Saturday, in that city, 
SYMPHONY, Made such an impression. It 
actually appears as if the Boston 
players and audiences are not getting tired of Bee- 
thoven yet, and the sale of tickets for Mr. Lamond’s 
Beethoven recital at Steinert Hall, announced to 
take place last night, too late for any review here, 
indicates a deep interest in the kind of program he 
announces. There was considerable music in that 
man Beethoven, and he died only as early as 1827 
—within the period when many men and women 
now living must have been born—and his music is 
not obsolete outside of certain professional critical 
circles in the city of New York, who go so far as to 
tell us that a Beethoven recital—a rare event any- 
way—is too much for the musical digestion. Well, 
that cannot be helped. People who suffer from 
chronic indigestion and who have become hypochon- 
driacs and cynics have no business to criticise any- 
way, even if paid. Enthusiasm and criticism are 
not adjustable, yet at the same time a morbid dis- 
like of the beautiful, brought about by distressful 
physical conditions, is not conducive for a proper 
assimilation of Beethoven, although it might be 
cured by listening attentively to American comic 
operas, which have their function, too. 
3oston is critical in its musical apperceptions. 
The people—the audience—which support the 
music becomes appreciative when good work 1s 
done, and it is not considered bad form or an evi- 
dence of musical ignorance when the people ap- 
plaud. Here in New York applause is criticised 
when it does not appeal to the critics’ dyspepsia; in 


Boston the critics give the audience freedom to 


applaud without censure. Discrimination is based 
upon knowledge or feeling, but the critic is not the 
judge of this, for he is not supposed to feel as a 
critic. He must know and record his impressions; 





SYMPHONY PLAYS IN THE DARK. 


> | 


Ce a Eee 


Then Bounds on as the Lights 
Come up After a “Tunnel.” 
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‘SPECIAL DISPATCH TO THE SUNDAY HERALD.) 


NEW YORK, Dec. 15, 1902. 


IKE other things bred in the clas- 
sic atmosphere of Boston, the 
concerts of its Symphony orches- 
tra are entertainments whosé 
every detail is so settled and finishec 
as to seem ordered by immutable laws— 
presided over by Nature herself. 
Nothing ‘‘happens’’ at Boston orches- 
tra concerts—and this fact serves to dis- 
tinguish today’s matinee in Carnegie 
Hall from its long line of predecessors. 


For something really happened. The , 
lights suddenly went out ata critical | 


point in the performance and left the 
audience and orchestra in total dark- 
ness 

And yet this, which might have been 
an accident to most orchestras, Was 
only an incident to the men from Bos- 
ton. By good fortune, the darkness 6u- 
pervened near the end of a glowing 


period, in the last movement of the | 


Schumann symphony; the band fin- 
ished clearly the bar and a half which 
concluded the phrase, paused composed- 


ly as if for a hyper-eloquent rest, and 


resumed at the moment the light re- 
turned. The audienee filled the hall with 
éncouraging hand-clapping. 

Mr. Gericke and his men were in too 
fine feather to be disturbed by such a 
superficial happening, and they proceed- 
ed from good work to better, and thence 
to a close of superb excellence. The 
weather is certainly no factor in the 
musical totals which these artists place 
to their credit here. Neither has it any 
effect on their audiences. The tone of 
the wind instruments and the ‘“‘bite’”’ of 
the strings were as bright and crisp and 
excellent as on a summer day, and there 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


were few vacant seats to testify to 
either dampened or frozen ardor. 

The programme consisted of Schu- 
mann’s second symphony in C major, 
opus 61; Beethoven’s ‘‘An Die Hoffnung’ 
—a song with orchestra, opus 99; some 
symphonies, variations to an old theme 
by Dvorak—opus 78 and ‘‘Wotan’s Fare- 
well,’ and the ‘‘Fire Charm from ‘‘Die 
W alkure.”’ 


| THE SYMPHONY’S 100TH. 


Boston Orchestra's Centennial ° Per- | 


formance in New York Is Re- 
markable for Coincidences. 


[Special Dispatch to the Boston Herald. ] 


NEW YORK, Dec. 11, 1902. Among | 


those who heard the Boston Symphony 
orchestra in Carnegie Hall, tonight, 
there was doubtless more than one 
person with whom remained recollec- 
tions of the first night coneert of this 
organization, in Steinway Hall, 17 years 
ago, when as the opening number (Ct 
was Weber’s “Oberon” overture) the au- 
dience rose to its feet and fairly 


cheered. It had listened to ensemble | 


playing which at that time was Un- 
exampled in New York concert annals. 
The conductor on that occasion. was 
William Gericke, the soloist was Franz 
Kneisel and the solo work performed 
was (Bach’s first violin concerto. 

The reminiscence has a special point 


in the fact that at tonight’s affair—the | 
100th concert which the men from Boston | 
have given before this public—the con- | 
ductor, the soloist and the solo work | 
were the same. The tangible results of | 


these 17 seasons of concert giving ,were 
eloquently demonstrated by the culti- 


vated audience which crowded the | 


house, whom nx severity of weather 


could keep away, and by the press of 


. THE MUSICAL COURIER. | 
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HE reverential and intelligent attitude of the 
audience at the concerts of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in its home at Symphony Hall, 
Boston, must act as an inspiration to the players, 
and certainly the performance of Beethoven’s 
Fourth Symphony—the B flat ma- 
BOSTON jor—on last Saturday, in that city, 
SYMPHONY. Made such an impression. — It 
actually appears as if the Boston 
players and audiences are not getting tired of Bee- 
thoven yet, and the sale of tickets for Mr. Lamond’s 
beethoven recital at Steinert Hall, announced to 
take place last night, too late for any review here, 
indicates a deep interest in the kind of program he 
announces. There was considerable music in that 
man Beethoven, and he died only as early as 1827 
—within the period when many men and women 
now living must have been born—and his music is 
not obsolete outside of certain professional critical 
circles in the city of New York, who go so far as to 
tell us that a Beethoven recital—a rare event any- 
way—1is too much for the musical digestion. Well, 
that cannot be helped. People who suffer from 
chronic indigestion and who have become hypochon- 
driacs and cynics have no business to criticise any- 
way, even if paid. Enthusiasm and criticism are 
not adjustable, yet at the same time a morbid dis- 
like of the beautiful, brought about by distressful 
physical conditions, is not conducive for a proper 
assimilation of Beethoven, although it might be 
cured by listening attentively to American comic 
operas, which have their function, too. 

Boston is critical in its musical apperceptions. 
The people—the audience—which support the 
music becomes appreciative when good work 1s 
done, and it is not considered bad form or an evi- 
dence of musical ignorance when the people ap- 


carriages extending for blocks outside, 
The selection and arrangement of the 
programme matter, the mood of the con- 
ductor and his band, and the sympa- 
thetic attitude of the audience were 
among the greater factors in an enter- 


plaud. Here in New York applause is criticised 
when it does not appeal to the critics’ dyspepsia; in 
Boston the critics give the audience freedom to 
tainment which can be ranked as among ¢ “ 249 5 cers : 
the finest the organization has ever applaud without censure. Discrimination is based 
given here, , a 
upon knowledge or feeling, but the critic is not the 
judge of this, for he is not supposed to feel as a 
critic. He must know and record his impressions; 





This week the Boston Symphony will play Men-» ee 


delssohn’s Scotch Symphony—A’ major—although 
not in the military sense. Orchestral variations of ; 
Dvorak will be heard before Wagner’s “Walkiire” 


AY | the artists and the audience feel they know that 
| knowledge is no knowledge if it conflicts with the 
critic’s knowledge here in New York. There must 
| be thematic coincidence here; otherwise the jig 


is up. 

Miss Maud MacCarthy, the violin soloist, played 
the Brahms Violin Concerto and received six en- 
cores. The rules do not permit encore playing, and 
the rules are proper. The audience admired Miss 
MacCarthy because she is musical; because she has 
feeling; because she sings on the violin when 
Brahms allows her to do so; because she has ac- 
quired through application a thoroughgoing tech- 
nic, and plays octaves and thirds and staccato and 
legato, and all the violin pyrotechnics, too, and 
does so very excellently. The Brahms Concerto is 
a standard on the repertory of the violin, and it has 
been discussed pro and con, and the Brahmsites 
adore it, the neutrals try to find some refreshing 
episodes before the last movement is reached, and the 
antis simply annihilate it. There are some lights in 
the many shades, but as a work of musical force 
it seems to want in the inspiration outside of the 
magnificence of its masterful development. There 
are Mendelssohnian suggestions in it, and as 
Brahms is dead this can be said without fear of a 
libel suit. The Bizet Suite “L’Arlésienne,” which 
was delightfully performed, has sufficient thematic 
material in it to make a number of Puccini and 
Mascagni operas, but that is far as we dare go now- 
adays. It is dangerous to cali attention to uncon- 
scious imitations when the imitators are alive; be- 
sides that, they and their friends might become ill 
from subsequent dinners filled with expletives 
which certainly do not aid digestion. 

The concert opened with Rimsky- Korsakoff’s 
overture to “The Betrothed of the Czar,” and Philip 
Hale calls it a theatre overture, and so it is; but it 


is not even interesting as such. It should be heard 
with the opera and there do its function. He is a 


pupil of Balakireff and is the successor of Anton 
Rubinstein as director of the Imperial Conservatory 
at St. Petersburg. He has been in this country, but 
not professionally as a musician, coming in 1862 as 
a marine officer. Cesar Cui, another renowned 
Russian composer, is a Russian general officer. 


excerpts close the concert. 


Why cannot New York get such a series of edu- 
cational and artistic concerts? What is the diffi- 
culty? Why is there no systematically rehearsed 
orchestra here, which will aid the musicians ma- 
terially and spiritually and give us the best in the 
music art, as we should hear it and as it is heard 
under Gericke in Boston with the help of such men 
as Kneisel, and Loeffler, and Adamowski, and 
Vicenszi, and Bareuther, and others, all men now 
thoroughly identified with the musical destiny of 
Boston's artistic community. Herman Hans Wetz- 
ler is endeavoring to build up an orchestral cult 
here, and there is much to that young, gifted and 
energetic conductor. There are also others here 
who have the intellectual and artistic materials, but 
they have no orchestras at command. Mr. Wetzler 
deserves the approval and support of the whole mu- 
sical life of New York, for he is endeavoring to 
bring order out of the chaos here and give us some- 
thing at least analogous to what other cities have. 
The Philharmonic did wonders under Paur, and we 
shall await until later days what it will accomplish 
under its latest auspices. 

It is interesting to observe that the 2,oooth-con- 


cert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra was given | 


last week, and it happened to be at Hartford, Conn. 
Philip Hale suggested that this concert should have 
taken place at Boston. Why not New York? But 
then it is too late for that, and we bespeak now the 
3,co0oth concert of the Boston Symphony. 


TWO FRIDAY REHEARSAL, ¢ i. 
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the artists and the audience feel they know that 
knowledge is no knowledge if it conflicts with the 
critic's knowledge here in New York. There must 
be thematic coincidence here; otherwise the jig 
is up. 

Miss Maud MacCarthy, the violin soloist, played 
the Brahms Violin Concerto and received six en- 
cores. Ihe rules do not permit encore playing, and 
the rules are proper. The audience admired Miss 
MacCarthy because she is musical; because she has 
feeling; because she sings on the violin when 
Brahms allows her to do so; because she has ac- 
quired through application a thoroughgoing tech- 
nic, and plays octaves and thirds and staccato and 
legato, and all the violin pyrotechnics, too, and 
does so very excellently. The Brahms Concerto is 
a standard on the repertory of the violin, and it has 
been discussed pro and con, and the Brahmsites 
adore it, the neutrals try to find some refreshing 
episodes before the last movement is reached, and the 
antis simply annihilate it. There are some lights in 
the many shades, but as a work of musical force 
it seems to want in the inspiration outside of the 
magnificence of its masterful development. There 
are Mendelssohnian suggestions in it, and as 
Brahms is dead this can be said without fear of a 
libel suit. The Bizet Suite “L’Arlésienne,” which 
was delightfully performed, has sufficient thematic 
material in it to make a number of Puecini and 
Mascagni operas, but that is far as we dare go now- 
adays. It is dangerous to call attention to uncon- 
scious imitations when the imitators are alive: be- 
sides that, they and their friends might become ill 
from subsequent dinners filled with expletives 
which certainly do not aid digestion. 

The concert opened with Rimsky-Worsakoff’s 
overture to “The Betrothed of the Czar,” and Philip 
Hale calls it a theatre overture, and so it is: but it 


is not even interesting as such. It should be heard 
with the opera and there do its function. He is a 
pupil of Balakireff and is the successor of Anton 


Rubinstein as director of the Imperial Conservatory 


at St. Petersburg. He has been in this country, but 
not professionally as a musician, coming in 1862 as 
a marine officer. Cesar Cui, another renowned 


Russian composer, is a Russian general officer. 


This week the Boston Symphony will play Men- 
delssohn’s Scotch Symphony—A major—although 
not in the military sense. Orchestral variations of - 
Dvorak will be heard before Wagner’s ‘“Walkiire” 
excerpts close the concert. 

Why cannot New York get such a series of edu 
cational and artistic concerts? What is the diffi- 
culty? Why is there no systematically rehearsed | 
orchestra here, which will aid the musicians ma- | 
terially and spiritually and give us the best in the | 
music art, as we should hear it and as it is heard | 
under Gericke in Boston with the help of such men 
as IXneisel, and Loeffler, and Adamowski, and 
Vicenszi, and Bareuther, and others, all men now 
thoroughly identified with the musical destiny of | 
Boston's artistic community. Herman Hans Wetz 
ler is endeavoring to build up an orchestral cult 
here, and there is much to that young, gifted and 
energetic conductor. There are also others here 
who have the intellectual and artistic materials, but 
they have no orchestras at command. Mr, Wetzler 
deserves the approval and support of the whole mu- 
sical life of New York, for he is endeavoring to 
brin 


g order out of the chaos here and give us some- 
¢ 
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thing 
The Philharmonic did wonders under Paur, and w 


at least analogous to what other cities have. 


shall await until later days what it will accomplish 
uncer its latest auspices. 

lt is interesting to observe that the 2,o0o0th. con- 
cert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra was given 
last week, and it happened to be at Hartford, Conn. 
Philip Hale suggested that this concert should have 
taken place at Boston. Why not New York? But 
then it is too late for that, and we bespeak now the 
3,cooth concert of the Boston Symphony, 
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MR. HAROLD RANDOLPH. 
Director of the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1902-038. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


VIII. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


SYMPHONY in D major, (B. & H. No. 10.) 
I. Adagio. Allegro spiritoso. 
II. Capriccio. Largo. 
III. Menuetto, Allegretto, Trio. 
IV. Finale. Allegro con spirito. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, No. 1, in B flat minor, 
Op. 23. 
I. Andante non troppo e molto maestoso. 
Allegro con spirito. 
II. Andantino semplice. Allegro vivace assai. 
III. Allegro con fuoco. 


CA{SAR FRANCK, SYMPHONIC POEM, “‘Les Eolides.”’ 


LISZT, MARCH OF THE HOLY THREE KINGS, from the 
Oratorio, ‘‘Christus.’’ 


(First time.) 


Soloist: 


Mr. HAROLD RANDOLPH. 


The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 
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SEASON 1902-08. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Vir, WILDHELW GRERICKE, Conductor. 


VII. GONGERY. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2 a. 


. A i 


SF. oe: 


Programme. 


HAYDN, SYMPHONY in D inajor, (1 
. Adagio. 


+ 


>» & H. No. 10.) 

Allegro spiritoso. 

. Capriccio. Largo. 
Menuetto, Allegretto, 


Trio. 
". Finale. 


Allegro con spirito. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, No. 1, in B flat minor 

Op. 23. 
. Andante non troppo e molto maestoso. 

Allegro con spirito. 

. Andantino semplice. Allegro vivace assai. 
Allegro con fuoco. 
MR. HAROLD RANDOLPH. | 

Director of the Peabody Lustitute, Baltimore. 


CALSSAR FRANCK, SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘Les Eolides.’’ 


Liga s . MARCH OF THE HOLY THREE KINGS, from the 
Oratorio, “‘Christus.’’ 


(First time.) 


Soloist: 


Mr. HAROLD RANDOLPH. 


The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 
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NY PROGRAM. 


Harold Randolph, an American | 


pianist of marked ability, made his first 
eu here with the Symphony or- 
Cc 


’ 


stra at last week’s concerts, playing | 


the solo part in Tschaikowsky’s B flat 


‘minor concerto for pianoforte. The or- 


chestral selections were Haydn’s D 
major symphony; Cesar Franck’s sym- 


phonic poem, ‘“‘The Aeolidae,” and the 


} 


| 


march of the Three Holy ‘Kings’ from 
Liszt's oratorio, “Christus.” Although 
Mr Randolph is a comparative stranger 
to. Symphony patrons in this city he 
has already gained favorable recogni- 
tion elscwhere with our Boston orches- 
tra, and also at concerts here with the 
Kreisei quartet, and his performances 


i 
i 
} 
‘ 
' 


Of the ‘"schaikowsky concerto Zave | 
pleasing evidence that the performer | 


was aman of high attainments and that 
there are Americans who deserve to 
rank with many artists from abroad 
whores fame is. more universal, but 
Whose abilities are no greater than those 
displayed by some of our native pianists. 

Mr Randolph’s interpretation of the 
Tschaikowsky number, though lacking 
somewhat in barbaric Suggestiveness in 
the first movement. was nevertheless a 
splondid exposition of the score, con- 
Sistent and brilliant, and Without self- 
assertiveness. ‘Ihe soloist plaved with- 


| 


| 


| 


out atteiupting to make his individuality | 


prominent; he was at all times the in- 
terpreter. The melody in the opening 
movement was given very beautifully. 
the varnations in rhythm: and ‘tempo 
harmonizing perfectly with the orches- 
trai-ncecmpaniment, and in the cadenza, 
Which bristles wit], difficulties in chord 
russ and arpegsios, the Pianist dis- 
Played a technique of the highest order. 

Throughout the more melodic parts 
of the score the cantible quality of 
Mr Randolph's playing was exquisite, 
and this was very noticeable in the 
legato measures of the lullaby in the 
second movement. The ferocity of the 
last mMOvement was somewhat tempered 
by the performer, probably by reason 
of his reading of the score, for he fre- 
quently played fortissimo passages with 
powerful effect; but the characteristics 
Qf the finale were &enerally observed 
and each received due recognition. The 
Orchestral assistance was of a nature 
to inspire an artist to do his best, for 
Mr: Gericke’s forces certainly timain- 


tained the high standard usually asso- 


ciated with their work. Mr Randoitiph | 


was repturously applauded at the end 


of eacit movement, and recalled several | 


times at the close of his performance. 


The Haydn Symphony was opened ina 


spirited manner, the second movement 
was given with all the poetic imagery 
required, the jovial nature of the men- 
uetto was charmingly shown, and the 
fanciful finale went with splendid verve. 
The violin figures in the last movement 
were features in a thoroughly enjoy- 


able performance. ‘The brief excerpt | 


from the Liszt Oratorio, ‘‘Christus,’’ 
called for no spuecial] ability on the part 
of the orchestra, and the number was 
played conscientiously, with the proper 
suggestions of mysticism and devotion. 


In Cesar Franck’s Symphonic poem the | 


short couplets and varying themes were 
Played with admirable precision, the 


ensemble work of the orchestra being | 


in perfect form throughout. 

This week’s program will have Mr 
Horatio Parker as soloist, playing the 
Organ part in his concerto for organ 
and orchestra. The other numbers will 
be three movements from “Romeo and 
Juliet,” by Berlioz, and Brahmns’ first 
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Symphony in D (B. & H., 10).... Haydn 
Concerto No. 1 in B flat minor..... 
seecee esceeee dt SCHAIKOWSKY 
em ‘The Aeolidae’’.. 
bb mebas Cals wwkun i ranck 
Three Holy Kings 
Christus”’ 


‘és 


from Lizst 
Ond trip with fresh laurels. In New 
York, although the weather was ‘most 
disagreeable, the hall was twice 


not they rolled one eye toward Mr. 
Walter Damrosch while they regarded 
Mr Gericke with the other, vied in ex- 
pressions of admiration and affection 


‘s 


for the band of superb players, Mr. 


Kneisel as soloist, and Mr. Gericke, | 


who next to Mr. Higginson and/| 


through Mr Higginson is the founder 
of this splendid and renowned so- 
ciety. 

The 100th concert of the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra in New York) 


Was given on Thursday, Dee. 11, at 


, r 4 " rryy ‘ + eCe 
Bach’s concerto in A minor. O at 


appearance of the ore eEeStra in New | 


York was at Steinert Hall on Feb. 14, } not be one of his ‘strongest works, 


1887, when the program 
lows: Overture to “Oberon: Beetho- 


ven’s concer for violin (Mr. Knei- | 


sel): landel’s Largo: Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony, and Mr. Gericke was 
the conductor. 

It is the custom to present a some- 
What lighter program than usual at 
the concert that follows immediately 
the concerts of the trips. The or- 
chestra deserves this consideration, 
and the audience does not lose by it. 
This season of the year the conductor 
often arranges a program that suits 
the joyous week and looks for some- 


thing Christmasly, to use a good old } 
| pier in town or country. He did not 


obsolete adjective. There is little or- 


rete music that is specifically | 


Christmasly. There is the beautiful- 


Iv naive page of Handel in “The Mes- | 
Siah’’; there is the more elaborate and | 


> 7 \g ar he) “ Fs cw pi % ty _ rs SIN — (RY 3 
" %, val iit k b «, iy LS get 5 a “4% 
ve alt 5 give } 4 ry $ hat 


vas a eg a ee Bai it om ?. * oR Ne - al 
lence would surely have yearned. 


| for the other not yet heard. Liszt ig 


a dazzling figure in the history of 


music, The innate nobility, generosi-, 


ty and humanity of the man are more 
and more, appreciated. His boldness 
and originality as a musician are 
more and more recognized. He and 


" : | Berlioz gave the impetus to the mod- 
The orchestra returned from its sec- | *’* St pf > ) 


ern movement, and 50. years ago he 
Was doing many things much better— 
© so much ‘better!—than composers 


. 4) iy .,,| Of today, who are doing in their way 
crowded, and the critics, whether or 


the same things With shrieks of ‘‘Look 
at this’’ and self-appreciative patting 
of the head. ut often when Liszt 
entered the door of the church he be- 
gan to babble and chatter in. ecstacy 
that was really an attack of the va- 
pors. Then the expression of his emo-| 
tion is artificial, his pathos is bathos 
and the incense has the old familiar 
smell of the footlights. Better his! 


bombast, however, than his simulat- 


.ed simplicity. 


: 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


less realistic Christmas Pastorale of | 
Bach; but these should not be repeat- | 
ed continually, and I fear that Mr. | 


ééy* 


Harry Rowe Shelley’s overture 


ta Claus” would hardly fill the bill. | 


Mr. Gericke went to Liszt’s ‘‘Chris- 


tus’’ and found there two orchestral } 


pieces: “The Shepherds’ Song” and} 


the ‘March of the Three Holy Kings.” 


A symphony by Haydn was appro- 


. priate, for in the lively movements 
Carnegie Hall, and Mr. Kneise! played | 


is unpremeditated jollity, the gsaiety 
that needs no stimulant, no spur. 


~~ 


Cesar Franck’s “The Aeolidae”’ may 


but it is charming in the infinite | 
harmonic variety, and it is character. | 
istic of the composer. We know lit- | 


£ 


. tle of the tastes of Franck. We know 


that he looked something like an 


| honest country notary, that his heart | 
| was that of a little child, that his 
‘life was devoted to his family, which 
"included his pupils, and the church | 


in Which he devoutly worshipped as 
organist and man. We are also told 


_. that, like some others deeply ab- 


sorbed, he wore his trousers at half- | 
mast. We are not instructed as to his : 


| favorites among authors, painters, | 


musicians, or whether he were hap- 


Write music from the view-point of 
a landscapist, as Mendelssohn in his 
“Hebrides” overture and in the 
scotch Symphony. And in this Sym- 


phonic poem there is more the delight 


Of a composer playing with a whis- 


pering, caressing theme, the breath 
of a soft wind, and watching its 
freakish metamorphoses, than any 
attempt at pictorial delineation. Per= | 
haps the work is first of all a tour 
de force; but it’ is of rare kaleido- 
scopic beauty, with the endless sug- 





‘cession and” rearra: 


‘site tints and figures. — 


| 


| to be 


“must still be reckoned 


ment of exqui- 


The concerto by Tschaikowsky 
among the 
sreat works of that master and 
among the few great piano concertos 
of the world. That it was produced 


for the first time in this city must al- 


choice of a birthplace for it was per- 
haps accidental. Mr. Harold Ran- 
dolph of Baltimore was known here 
as a sound, musical pianist, more at 
home, we all thought, in the chamber 
than in the brilliant concert hall. His 
Spirited performance of the concerto 
was, therefore,the more of a surprise. 


The concerto is not a work to submit | 


tamely to scholastic treatment, nor 
will it be won by merely a soothing 
appeal. ‘It needs a hot-blooded mas- 
ter. In connection with Mr. Ran- 
doliph’s performance, it is interesting 
to note that he has studied solely in 
this. country. 


SYMPHONY PROGRAMME. 


: x | 
Mr. Harold Randolph, Soloist, Plays a | 


Piano Concerto by Tschaikowsky, and 
a Liszt March Has lis First Hearing. 


The eighth symphony programme leads 
off with Haydn’s 10th Symphony, which, 
being posthumously given to the world, 
has never yet been included among his 
most familiar ones. It is characteristic- 
ally pleasant and companionable, and by 
no means long. Its nominal key is D, 
and the first movement passes conven- 
tionally enough from adagio to allegro 
Spiritoso. The slow movement is a 
largo, but is in the score entitled, oddly 
enough, a “capriccio.’’ The regulation 
minuet stands in the third place, and 
then there is an allegro sniritoso for the 
finale. The second number is to be 
Tschalkowsky’s first pianoforte concerto 
(in B flat minor), the Solo part being 
assumed by Mr. Harold Ran 
is not a stranger to the Boston musical 
publie. The concerto is thought by many 
akin in temperament and senti- 
ment to its author’s sixth or “‘pathetic 
Symphony—this, at least, in its opening 
movement, which begins with an an- 
dante molto maestoso for the orchestra, 


‘preparing the way for the solo instru- 


ment. The second movement has gentle 
and thoughtful themes and is marked 
for expressive and moderate playing. 
But the third movement shows the com- 
poser’s national temperament -the most 
and gives it scope, being wilder, swifter 
and more rorceful, and resting mainly 
On two folks-themes, one of song char- 


_ acter and the other in dance cast. : 
Cesar Franck’s orchestral poem, ‘Les | 


| 
| 
| 


| Eolides,”’ 


or “The Zephyrs,’ then fol- 
lows to receive its second Boston hear- 
ing. It is all in a single movement of 
Sracious and delicate beauty, inspired 


| 
| 
| 


‘ways be a plume in the musical CaP | journey of the 


of the town, although Von Buelow’s | , 
anc 
Salutation and departure. 
are only suggested in the varying tonal- | 


| 


olph, who | 


churchly in Liszt’s nature. 


} 


and ‘informed chiefly by one phrase of a 
“te 


w motes that move upward like a 
rising sigh. The last number will be 
an excerpt from Liszt’s oratorio of 
‘““Christus,’’ which was heard as a whole 


-in New York in November, 1889, and has 


been honored as representing at its best 
whatever there was of the religious and 
This extract 
ends the first part, and is called ‘*The 
March of the Three Holy Kings.” It is 
more than,a mere march, as the word is 
generally taken, because it depicts the 
Kings, the guidance of 
the prophetie star, 


tribute, and their more pompous 


These things 
ity, melody and motion of the music, 
and not by dramatie devices such as 
belong to the secular and theatrical 
Symphonic poem. The first intimation of 
the royal caravan’s progress falls into 
© minor and B flat. from which there is 
a transition into D flat, with eoo] high 
flute figures and Shimmering broken 
chords for strings, 
out and goes on before. 
and Yestowal of gifts are 
through transitions which reach an epi- 
sode illuminated with solo 


and feeling lead to the finale, which is 
set in the more grandiose and resonant 
key of C, as becomes its more’ stately 
form, 


ere 


their arrival], homage | 


when the star shines | 
The adoration | 
indicated | 


i passages | 
in F sharp, and other changes of mode | 
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Symphony Hall: Symphony Orchestra 


The eighth symphony concert, given in . 


Symphony Hall last Saturday evening, 

brought the following programme: 

Josef ag |p Symphony in D major (B. & ) -. 
No. 10). 

Peter Ilyitch Tchaikovsky: Concerto for Piano- 
forte, No. 1, in B-flat minor, opus 23. 

César Franck: Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Les Eolides.’’ 

I'ranz Liszt: March of the Three Holy Kings, 


from ‘‘Christus.’’ 
(First time in Boston.) 


Mr. Harold Randolph was the pianist. 

The Haydn 
beautifully played. 
of thing too often; but once in a while it is 
a delight. Haydn probably marks the 
point of time when musical feeling was the 
farthest removed from that of our own day, 
when music was most habitually content to 
express the comfortable optimism of a good 
digestion and—I had almost said an easy 
conscience, but I believe that nearly all 
consciences were rather easy then, so this 
would not be particularizine. Indeed, 
Haydn’s musical suggestiveness is more 
limited to a sound stomach with “set fair’ 


barometer than even Mendelssohn’s; for his | 


often invades the domain of weak nerves, 
and Haydn’s nerves are of steel. Haydn’s 
expression within these somewhat narrow 
limits is singularly varied, running all the 


way from peasant artlessness to Heliconian | 
ecstacy; it, however, seldom has the char- 


acteristic marks of high breeding, seldom 


acquires the elegance of some of his French ! 


contemporaries—Rameau, for instance. If 
you wish to see the two men in the strong- 
est contrast, watch their behavior on the 
common ground of the minuet. In Ka- 


meau’s minuets you find actual Watteau . 
pictures set to music; they sbeak eloquently 


of the ballroom—either between four walls 


Symphony was admirably, | 
One can hear this sort 


or transported into the open air; they are all - 


cultivated grace, powder and patches. 


Haydn’s speak just as plainly of the Sun-— 


day ‘*Tanzboden’’—the dancing ground of 


peasants of a Sunday afternoon; the grace . 


is there, but somewhat modified by heavy 
Shoes. . One composer is nq more re- 
fined, in the last analysis, than the other; 
but one is of the court, the other of the 
people. Only, now and then Haydn rises to 


a higher poetic level than his courtly con- ‘ 


temporary. 

César Franck’s ‘‘Kolides’’ was, to my ap- 
prehension, as ill played as the Haydn sym- 
phony was well. In other words, 
Played in too much the same way and spirit. 
Imagine the daughters of A®olus clad in 


_Louis XV. (or, if you please, Kaiser I*ranz) 


costume, pacing a stately minuet, while 
thinking of something else! The stiff dress 
does not fit; the hapless AZolidae have lost 
their power of charming, have no skill at 
baliroom small talk, blunder in their cour- 
tesies, in a word, fall flat. These sisters 
can disport themselves at ease only in 
flowing robes, at the very, latest, of the 
David period, of.the Directoire. Note that 
I am not at all particular about the dress 


it was , 


. things by Liszt which are 
' the ear at a first hearing; this, to be sure, 


Haydn. 
Liszt’s March of the Three 


*“‘raffinée’”’ 
and would-be-greater, 


French do, 
later, 


Claus music; gorgeous as possible, and wit 


’ 


Holy Kings” 
Sounds less—what shall I call it? say, as the’ 
than many of his 
things. It 
might well be called exceedingly good Santa 


j 
: 


Pi 
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a certain childlike quality perceptible be- | 
neath its superficial affectation. I know few ” 


is a dubious compliment, but one says what 
pretty things one can. | 

Mr. Harold Randolph took the hall fairly 
by storm. One who owed him a& grudge 
might call it indecent to take a peaceful 


| audience so by surprise; but I owe him none 
(far from it!) and can congratulate him | 


from the bottom of my heart. 
we here in Boston 


Of course, 
could not well keep 


so agreeable to | 


{ 


| 


' 
| 
; 


tally of Mr, Randolph’s doings in Baltimore; | 
we could judge only by what he had shown » 
us of himself here. We knew-him as an ex- 
free from tricks, modest, 


of a 
4 


cellent pianist, 
perfectly sincere, and possessed 
Strongly characterized sense for rhythm, 
When he played Beethoven’s G major con- 
certo here, some years ago, he won a suc- 
cés d’estime fairly and Squarely—but noth- 
ing more. Hs appearances with the Kneisel 
Quartet were decidedly in his favor as a 


musician; but I doubt if anyone thought 


of him as a concert pianist, by the modern 
Standard, save by courtesy. If there was 
a musician in Boston who did not stare at 
seeing him down on the programme for 
Tchaikovsky’s B-flat minor concerto, I do 
not Know that musician. One's first impulse 
was to say: ‘‘Allons donc!’ But we should 
all have remembered one good rule of prog- 
nosticating criticism; ‘‘Never trust a musi- 
cian who has a fine sense for rhythm!’ 
this is a virtue without which no performer 
ever stood long on the top of the heap (even 
if he had had the luck to get thither), and 
it may prove the parent of all sorts of other 
virtues to its possessor. A man may stay 
modestly, and apparently hopelessly, in the 
background for years; if he has a really 
strong inborn sense for rhythm, .don’t you 
trust him; he may spring up and walk 


‘ firmly to the head of the class at any mo- 


ment when you least expect it. No, hon- 
estly, we have hitherto known only Mr. 
Randolph the pupa; we now greet him as 
tne imago, or perfect lepidopter. 

Remember that Tchaikovsky's B-flat 
minor is as ultra-romantic a concerto as 
any ever written. Intellectually, it does 


not present such a task to the player who. 


would conceive it totally as many another, 
say, not to leave the purely romantie field, 
as Liszt’s A major; but it is solely and 
Simply romantic in its essence, ag ex- 
travagantly so in its expression ag any 


‘ going, even barbaric in some of its moods, 


Moreover, the demands it makes upon vir- | 
tuosity are inexorable. In fine, though 


' the work is by no means difficult to under- 
stand, it can be understood only throug & 


the sympathetic feelings; \take it 





g spirit; and you ‘kill it'as dead av” 


anything ever written can. be killed. 

In those first few measures of swept- 
chord accompaniment 8 Mr. Randolph 
seemed a bit nervous, taking the tempo a 

little over-fast; but when the themé came 
his way, this nervousness was thrown off, 
and we all began to feel that the pidnist 
was tuned to the right pitch. His sheer 
physical strength and weight, too, were 
much in his favor; few players make 
themselves heard so plainly as he through 
that gorgeous circus-tune in the united 
strings, with trombones in the background. 
By the time he had got to the first Allegro, 
his triumph was a foregone conclusion. IT 
cannot remember the second movement’s 
being played more delightfully by anyone; 
Mr. Randolph gave it all its poetry, all its 
peculiar weirdness of flavor. A good deal 
in this movement has always sounded to 
me like highly idealized Christmas music; 
be it said, in passing, that Mr. Randolph's 
technique showed itself as competent. in 
fine lace-work as in the stronger bravura 
of the first movement. Upon the whole, 
what especially characterized his playing 
in this second movement was charm, a cer- 
tain ‘‘spirituel’’ quality which is not easy to 
describé. In the finale he rose to all emer- 
gencies. Indeed, his performance of the 
whole concerto was in every way a self- 
justifying one; it showed the work in its: 
‘true light, with none of its colors dimmed, 

with all its native eloquence retained. I 
heard people whispering of “Southern 
blood’’ in the lobby; well, call it Southern 
blood if you will, I call it talent. I surely 
do not know why a Southerner should be 
especially fitted by birthright to compre- 
hend Tchaikovsky; but to talent it must 
come quite natural. Mr. Randolph was re- 
called and clapped as he deserved to be. 

The next programme is: Horatio Parker, 
concerto for organ and orchestra (first 
time); Berlioz, ’ three movements from 
“Roméo et Juliette’; Brahms, symphony 
No. 1, in C minor. Mr. Horatio Parker 
will be the organist. Wi, Bie Ms 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Mr. Randolph of Baltimore Plays 
His Concerto Finely. 4 


|The Boston Debut of the Pianist 

| Was a Most Successful One—He 
Was Recalled Several Times— 
March from Liszt’s “Christus” an 
Agreeable Novelty, 


. The eighth Symphony concert was of 
comfortable length, agreeable consti- 
tution and generally entertaining. It 
offered one number previously unheard 
in Boston, and it introduced as soloist 
Mr. Harold Randolph, the Baltimore 
pianist, who had assisted the Kneisels 
and appeared with the orchestra in 
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debut. 


Boston 


ing proof of what high attainments are 
possible to the energetic, persistent and 


enthusiastic American who makes full 
use of the advantages to be found in 
his own country. He chose Tschaikow- 
sky’s first concerto, in B flat minor, 
opus 23, which is fairly well known here 
in Boston, the last previous performance 
being Mr. Slivinski’s of a couple of sea- 
sons ago. It is an exacting composition, 
although it sounds no depth of passion, 
ascends no lofty heights and moves no 
strong emotional thrill. 

Its three movements are pronounced 
individual—the first being — stately, 
grandiose, declamatory and almost ma- 
jestic; the second, beginning slowly and 
calmer, with lulling and pastoral moods, 
and then changing to the gamesome and 
gay, and the third being instinct with 
Slavonic moods, notions and tempers. 

Mr. Randolph showed himself quite 
equal to the entire work, rendering each 
movement truly ‘‘by quality and kind.” 
His physical and nervous strength was 
ready, sufficlent and tenacious, he kept 
the piano prominent, as it should be, 
without ever allowing it to become pro- 
tuberant, and the almost fiercely 
Wrought up cadenzas of the allegroas 
went to splendid climaxes. His attitude 
and presentment were intellectual, sin- 
cere and virile—dignified and firm in the 
first movement, sufficient in bravura of 
virtuosity for the ornateness of the sec- 
ond, which asks a lucent, rather than 
a brilliant manner, and spirited and ve- 
hement for the third. It was an hon- 
orable and edifying performance, and he 
was urgently recalled several times. 

The “March of tne Three Holy 
Kings,’’ from Listz’s “‘Christus,” which 
was putat the end of the evening, made 
a pleasant impression and justified the 
good things which have been Said of 
its serious and respectful spirit. The 
different episodes which it means to {iI- 
lustrate—the progress, arrival, homage 
and departure “of the kings—were plain 
in the construction and the reading, 
although one couldn’t help thinking that 
these monarchs could hardly have gone 
down to their homes by that other way 
without detection by Herod, if they had 
been accompanied by such sonorously 
jubilant strains. 

Cesar Franck’s ‘‘Eolides,” played for 
the second time, displayed the frail 
beauty of its brief and delicate themes, 
but would have gained much, to our 
thinking, if it had been played vastly 
softer, whether so prescribed in the 
score or not. Some passages, especially, 
were So positive and full-toned that they 
Seemed to have come from stronger 
lungs than one imagines zephyrs to pos- 
sess, 

Haydn’s D-major symphony, refresh- 
ingly cheerful, melodious and light- 
poised, began the evening happily. 

The next programme names the first 
Symphony of Brahms, three movements 
from the “Romeo and Juliet” of Berlioz, 
and a concerto for organ and orchestra 
by Dr. Horatio Parker, who will him- 
self be the organist. 


* A clear-minded, sur ‘ 
earnest and potential artist, he is a liy- 
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we ” oe r ‘ psy 4 | ; ‘ , ; a ~ ee ‘4 ie ° whey 
ydn—Symphony No. 10, in D major. - 
Aikowsky—Concerto for pianoforte, 
1, in Bat minor. 


ba - Mr. Harold Randolph, soloist. : 


Paces | ¥Franck—Symphonic Poem, “les 

ides.’ 

‘Lisgt—March of the Holy Three Kings. 

| from the Oratorio “Christ.” (First time.) 
The Haydn Symphony, No. 10, of the 


Breitkopf and Haertel catalogue, was one 


of the Paris set, which preceded, and sid | 


not equal, the London symphonivs of this; 2. “48 composer to he. 


‘master. 


There was one interesting point 
in the work—the anticipation of the mac- 
ern waltz in the trio of the minuet. 
waitz is the daughter of the 
Schubert, The audience might easily 
have. danced to these tripping measures 
of Haydn. Another noticeable point cf 
the work was the virility with which Mr. 
Gericke invested it. He evidently has no 


\bellef in the ‘“‘Fapa Haydn" vein, and ho 


. trast. 


| 
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rreads the works of this compec;er with 
especial strength. 

The chief glory of the concert was the 
Tschaikowsky concerto. One inay agree 
with Nicholas Rubinstein that’ the work is 
not “klaviermaessig’’ ((‘‘pianistic’) even 
in its revised version. but the vigor of its 
thoughts, the strik'ne character of iis 
theines, the enthusiasm that seems t) 
run all through ils measures, these points 
far outweigh any such technica] finws, 
And the work had an enthusiastic inter- 
preter in Mr. Harold Randolph, who won 
an unmitigated suecess and was app!aud- 
ed to the echo after each movement, and 
recalled several times at the end. 

Familiarity by no means breeds con- 
tempt in the case of this concerto. Fach 
repeated hearing reveals new beauties in 
the glorious work and it shone with cs- 
pecial splendor coming after the forma] 
and genteel phrases of the Haydn sym- 
phony. An unrelieved succession of 
Haydn might drive a man to drink, or to 
Richard Strauss, and the freedom of 


Tschaikowsky was refreshing as a ecn- : 
And besides, this Russian work is | 


our own Boston concerto, havine had its 
first hearing in this city, and won its firs: 
success here. 

Mr. Randolph is a planist (sometimes a 
fortissimist) of much surety and brilliancy. 
His octave and wrist-action is very bril- 
liant, and he is always ciear in his phras- 
ing. There was much romance in ih». 
second movement, both in the music and 
its interpretation, and the excellent tlute- 
playing also deserves recognition. The 
Slav burst out with his ‘“‘Para Domoi”’ 
(‘let us get home’’) in the finale, which 
was built upon the firm foundation of tine 
folk-song. Yet the Russians found Tschai- 
kowsky not Russian enough! There was 


|' an abandon, a heartiness, a brilliancy in 
the movement that caused real excitement 


on the part of the public and the outburst 
at the end was very spontaneous. Mr. 
Randolph may well feel gratified by the 
success Of his symphoéni¢ debut. 

Cesar Franck’s ‘“Eolidcs’’ was we'] 
played. It is a very extended piece of fig- 
ure development, much of it being svun 
out of two notes. It does not suit to 
the climate of Boston, where wWe are ac- 
quainted with the most robust daughter 


- developed a hurricane out of the sj 


| COUPEE, 


The } 
tminuet cf | 


| eent and most 


; the east wind; for in this wor 
reezes stem to be | Septvre” ad 
serliog might have taken the motto 
“Blow winds, and crack your checks,” anq 
figures, but Franck adopts a ‘much millage 
The composition was Very inter. 
esting if not at all exciting, and it wag 


‘Berl! 


Hy 


clearly and.gracefully played. 


Liszt's “March otf the Three Kings,’’ 
from Christus,’” was tangible and intelli-. 
gible, as we find all the on ae works 
n is r 
Liszt might be a model to those modeean 
who revel in complexity and dissonance | 
Without rhyme or reason, often giving dis- 
cord merely for discord’s sake, There was 
a barbaric splendor in the work, and its 
pizzicati effects were impressive and at- 
tractive, | 

It will be seen that the concert presented 
the old and the new in vivid contrast. Mr. 
Gericke has written an article recently 
wnich emphasizes his predilection for the 
cunservative side of musie and his lack of 
sympathy with the ultra-modern. He 
therefore deserves the more credit for go 
conscientiously interpreting the most re- 
radical orchestral composi- 
tions. His opinion, however, is decidedly 
at variance with thut of many of the men 
whom he leads. One of the most prominent 
of these recently said to the present weit- 
er: “I wish that I might never be obliged 
to hear a Mozart symphony again!’ Some 
of the most dismal and ecacophonous speci- 
nens of music have been created by mem- 
bers of the orchestra, and performed by it, 
too, again and again! The house is divided 
against itself. Yet Mrs. Partington’s en- 
deavor to sweep back the Atlantic ocean, 
when the tide rose over her doorstep, was 
not more futile than the attempt to make 
anvthing like permanent pabulum of 
Haydn or Mozart would be. 

Delightful and glorious moments one may 
find in their works, as one may find great 
beauties in Spenser or Pope, but the third 
part of “‘The Creation,” and many parts of | 
“Don Giovanni’ and ‘The Magie Flute’ 
require either the blue pencil or great pa- 
tience on the part of the auditor. Musie is 
not founded upon immutable laws, but 
changes from epoch to epoch, according to 
the aesthetic needs of man; Pope Pius IV. 
thought the argels of Heaven sang music 
like Palestrina’s Mass of Pope Marcellus, | 
yet the modern auditor would find but lit- 
tle emotional power in it; Haydn was once 
thought overladen with complexities, vet 
no musician of the present day will find 
hira so; cach epoch has a right to demand 
its own specific, which, of course, need not 
abolish the enjoyment of music which does 
not come quite so close to its emotions. In 
middle paths lies safety; let us realize that 
some part of Haydn and Mozart has faded, 
and that some part of modern impression- 
ism in music is rubbish. 

Louis C, Elson. 
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Romeo and Juliet,” 
I. Romeo alone: Grand Féte at Ca 


(First time. ) 


Programme. 
THREE MOVEMENTS from the DRAMATIC Sym- 


SYMPHONY in C minor, No. I, op. 68. 
Un poco sostenuto. — Allegro. 


II. Andante sostenuto. 
III. Un poco Allegretto e grazioso. — 


CONCERTO in E flat for ORGAN and 
Op. 55. 
I. Allegro moderato. 


II. Andante. 
III, Allegretto ma ben marcato. 


malinconico e sostenuto.—Larg 


PHONY 
II. Love Scene: Adagio. 
III. Queen Mab, Scherzo: Prestissimo.— Trio: Allegretto. 


IV. Allegro moderato, molto risoluto. 
I. 
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IV. Adagio. — Allegro non troppo 


Symphony Hall. 
Soloist 
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HORATIO W. PARKER 


SEASON 1902-08. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetorn. 


IX. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 27, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


HORATIO PARKER, CONCERTO in E flat for ORGAN and ORCHESTRA, 
Op. 55. 
I. Allegro moderato 
Il. Andante. 
III, Allegretto ma ben marcato. 
IV. Allegro moderato, molto risoluto 


(First time. ) 


BERLIOZ. THREE MOVEMENTS from the DRAMATIC SymM- 
PHONY “Romeo and Juliet,” Op. 17. 
I. Romeo alone: Grand Féte at Capulet’s house. Andante 
malinconico e sostenuto.—Larghetto espressivo..wAllegro 
Il. Love Scene: Adagio. 
III. Queen Mab, Scherzo: Prestissimo.— Trio: Allegretto. 


BRAHMS. SYMPHONY in C minor, No. 1, op. 68. 
I. Un poco sostenuto. — Allegro. 
Il. Andante sostenuto. 
III. Un poco Allegretto e grazioso. — L’Istesso tempo 
IV. Adagio. — Allegro non troppo, ma con brio. 
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Soloist: 


HORATIO PARKER. 
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Symphony Hall: Symphony Orchestta 
The ninth symphony concert was given 
last Saturday evening in Symphony Hall, 
the programme being as follows: 
Horatio Parker: Concerto for Organ and Orches- 
tra, in E-flat major, opus 55. 
(First time in tg 36 
Hector Berlioz: Two Movements from the Dra- 
matic Symphony, ‘‘Roméo et Jullette,’’ opus 17, 


Johannes Brahms: Symphony No. 1, in C minor, 
opus 68. 


Mr. Horatio Parker was the organist. 

An interesting and not untimely book 
might be written on “The Passing of the 
Solo Performer.”’ The closing chapters 
might ‘have titles not unlike some of those 
in Carlyle’s “French Revolution,” in which, 
after being carried through various phases 
of the ‘‘Lion’s”’ downfall, we come upon 
the ‘‘Lion Sprawling¢ His Last.’’ 


tive contact with the orchestra, he has been 
leading a harder and harder life, his strug- 
gle for survival has been against more 
and more oppressive odds. In only one of 
his avatars thas fate beer kind to him; as 
| Pianist, he still has the march of progress 

on his side. Let composers increase the 
power of the orchestra as they will, let 
them make it a more ana more formidable 
chorus to the solo performer’s small piping, 
planoforte builders have kept up with them, 
and furnished the pianist with a mighty 
weapon, wielding which he can laugh even 
the most Straussian orchestra to scorn. But 
players on other instruments have not had 
the pianist’s luck: no ingenuity has ren- 
dered their pipes or fiddles more stentorian 
than of yore, and, as everything in this 
world is relative, their several voices have 
become more and more like that of Con- 
Sscience—interesting to the owner mainly. 

One would have thought, though, that 
the organist had a tolerably doughty in- 
Sstrument to look to, to enable him to meet 
the orchestra in fierce concerto struggle 
for supremacy with some chances of suc- 
cess. What other engine of sound, or com- 
bined engines of sound, cannot the full or- 
gan (well mixtured) crash out? Yet the solo 
organist’s outlook here is even worse than 
that of all the others put together; he has, 
to be sure, a by no means despicable power 
of noise-producing on his side; but the or- 
chestra, if it cannot drown him out, can 


still make him ridiculous; most especially . 


can it make him ridiculous as protagonist, 
as ‘“star.’’ 

Imagine for a moment a tongue-tied, 
semi-articulate actor Starring it with a 
company, every member of which was a 
finished elocutionist; just fancy the con- 


trast between his unintelligible mumbling , 


and their clean-cut speech! And he, too, 
in the principal part! Now, that is ex- 


actly the position the organ is in, as a solo , 


instrument against an orchestral] accom- 
paniment. The organ is semi-articulate, 
mumbles its phrases; the orchestra speaks 
distinctly, that all may understand what it 
says. Think of the solecism: the organ, 
without real accent, absolutely impersonal, 
doing ‘“‘leading business” with a chorus of 


Ever | 
since the solo performer came in competi- 


- Others as he himself hears it. 


certos. 


prehensible ais 


heir existence. 

lives a life apart, almost out. 

of communion with the rest of the mu ical 
world; if he did not do something to refresh 
his colleagues’ memory, not to mention the 
public’s, he would be clean forgottén. 
Moreover, he has naturally become to a 
certain extent wedded to his peculiar in-— 
strument, and grown used to its failings—_ 
just as one gets used to a sister’s deaf- 


ness or a brother’s hare lip. He even per 


Suades himself in time that the noise he 
makes on his pet instrument really is 
music; so it is quite natural that he should 
expect others to think {ft so, too. It was. 
once, why should it. not be music still? 
Well, it would be, if the world had not. 
moved in the last two centuries or so. 
But the world has, and what the organist 
does on the organ has so few points Gf 
contact with what we call music today that 
it is singularly puzzling—notably when 
brought into immediate contrast with the. 
doings of an orchestra. ‘vee 
So why need I say anything ‘about Mr, 
Parker’s new concerto? There are indu-- 
bitably clever things in it; notably clever is. 
his omitting all the wood-wind group from 
his orchestra—to save the organ from too 
ruinous rivalry with instruments of nearly 
its own quality of tone. There are musical 
ideas in the work: that technique, too, is 
evident for which the composer is now fa- 
mous in two hemispheres. But it was not 
in the cards to write music that anyone 
(but an organist) would care to listen to; 
one must have drunk the rum of organ all 
his life, have got to the point of worship- | 
ping anything with a crank to it, to accept | 
Such a solecism as that! ‘ 
The performance of the two movements . 
from Berlioz’s ‘“‘Roméo et Juliette’ (Bal- . 
cony Scene and Queen Mab) was simply ex- 
quisite. Saving one bit of phrasing fn the 
love theme of the ’celli, I could see nothing 
in it that was not perfect. And this point 
might well be discussed; the phrasing was 
not necessarily bad because I did not like it. 
Only it is always dangerous not to let the. 
listener know—by hook or by crook—exactly 
when you come to the end of a retard, and. 
take up the original tempo again; there are 
cases which are exceedingly puzzling; the 
beginning of the second theme (in A-flat 


‘ major, I think) in Chopin’s B-flat minor 


scherzo is one of the most so, I know; not 

one planist in twenty makes it sound to 

And I am 

by no means sure that this love theme of 

Berlioz’s is not an instance of much the 

same thing. But let this pass, he 
These ‘“‘Roméo et Juliette” 


cate poetic texture imaginable; Anes 
more exquisite in its way exists in o ches. 
tral music. Now, consider these two pointsy 
Mr. Emil Paur, who, with all hi gr a ES, 
artistic virtues, was not especially noi 
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ry L e the reer Hee a to blend the more sgeressive organ stops memorable manner, nor may the perfect. 
with the tones of.the orchestra, yet Guil- playing of the English horn go unre« 

'mant and Rheinberger have succeeded in corded, 

dcing so, and Mr. Parker also achieved 

considerable success in doing this with the 

concerto of this concert. He chose his 
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oh say, conducted these movements shart 
absolutely superbly; Mr. Gericke, who is earns 
by no means top-heavy with romanticism, 
conducts them just as well—and they are 
as essentially romantic as they are deli- 
cate. How do you explain this? By the 
movements being easy to conduct? No, 
they are known the musical world over as 
especially difficult, as taking a great deal 
of “rendering.’’’ In Mr. Paur’s case, I 
never could explain it; in Mr. Gericke’s, I 
think his strong rhythmic sense may have 
something to do with it, for Berlioz looked 
upon rhythm with a different eye from 
most of his fellow romanticists, and would 
probably have agreed better on the sub- 
ject with Mendelssohn than with Liszt; 
great definiteness of rhythm is an essen- 
tial part of his musical scheme. And, 
| where Mr. Gericke’s strong rhythmic sense 


ro ae o 
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There was a great contrast between the | 
| complexity of Berlioz and the complexity 
of Brahms. A 


-estranges him somewhat: from composers 
like Liszt or César Franck, it makes him 
hand in hand with Berlioz. 

The Brahms C minor came too late in the 
vening; that is a work for which one must 
be fresh. I do not know whether the first 
movement’s sounding a bit slow and heavy 
was my fault or that of the performance; 
but the three others were Surely grandly 
played, _ 

The next programme is: 
“Ocean”? symphony (four movements); 
Dvorak, “Inflammatus,’ from ‘“Stabat 
Mater’’; Loeffler, two poems for orchestra; 
Elgar, ‘Sea Pictures’; Wagner, prelude 
and ‘“Love-death,” from “Tristan und 
Isolde.’’ Madame Kirkby Lunn will be the 
| Slinger. 1, see ae 


Rubinstein, 


| non-intereference 
| ment. 

| gether, 
| fects too closély. 
| formed a strong contrast with the organ, 
| and the 
good foil to the chief instrument. 


supporting. orchestra with a view to its 
with the solo instru- 
The wood-wind was absent alto- 
since it resembled the organ ef- 
Harp was used and 


solo violin effects were also a 


The organ is the best sounding instru- 
ment in Symphony hall, and it was ac- 
coustically better than the orchestra on 
this occasion, The ensemble was excel- 
lent, thanks to Mr. Parker's musicianly 
playing, to Mr. GericKe’s lezxdership, and 
to the movable console-desk with § its 
manuals and pedals, the latter especially 
making it possible for the organist to be 
in touch with the conductor at all times, 

The work did not lean towards virtuosi- 


| ment of the 
| frankly ugly that it seems like a gage 


| 


The first used all the glow ' 
of high orchestral] colors, the second. 
painted in neutral tints; the former tend- , 
ed to passion and ecstasy, the latter 


leaned towards ausierity, The first move- 


! 


Brahms is s0 


Symphony 
of defiance thrown down to the critics, 
just as Beethoven defied strict tonality tn 
the very first two chords of his first sym- 
phony. It is a hard nut to: crack, this 
ascetic movement cf Brahms, but it sTOWSs 
more and more interesting with each 
hearing and it well repays study. 

One has not to dig so deen for treasure 
in the succeeding movements, and the 
symphony grows more and more noble to | 
its end. The second and thira move- 


ments becomes an «¢pitome of the entire 
work and 


recapitulates figures and 
phrases from all ef the preceding move- 
ments, mich as Beethoven did in the 
finale of his ninth *ymphony. The abso- 
lutely charming. themes lead up to a coda 
that is overwhe'ming, There are not 
many such climaxes in music. 

The work was read Sloriously; Mr. 
icke is the man of men to guide 
curely through such labyrinthine paths 
and the orchestra are sufficiently steeped 
In the Brahms spirit to make the playing 
of such a work a labor of love: wherefore 
the end crowned the concert. | 


Louis C, Elson. 


ty or brillliancy of technique, and there 
was scarcely as much variety of registra- 


AT THE SYMPHONY 


feature of the Symphony 


tion as might have been expected, but, per 
contra, there was some charming scoring 
in the diminished orchestra, and the con- 
certo was scholarly, as every composition 
by Mr. Parker seems to be. ‘The second 
movement. gave some interesting obbligato 
work to the solo violin, which was ad- 
mirably played by Mr. Knetisel. 


' The ninth 


liast evening was the initial performance of an 


organ coucerto by Horatio Parker, written in | 
Munich and Pzris about a year ago. The 
composer is well Known here, for he was born 
in Newton and educated musically in this city 
before going to Munich to complete his studies. 
He was for some years organist of Trinity 
Church and at present is professor of music 
in Yale University. 

Mr. Parker, in his concerto heard last even- | 
ing, has given the solo instrument but little | 
prominence; the work itself might well be 
Called ai fantasie for orchestra with organ 
obligato. There are four short movements, the 
third suggesting a scherzo, being the most 
| pleasing of any from the organist’s standpoint. 
though there Is some effective writing in the 


Second movement which is Hike the so-called 
Romance. The last movement gives the. organ 


more individual prominence, in ae sort of 
fugato, the coda introducing a short cadenza 
for pedals. The instrumentation is for the 
most part effective, and in general upon a first 
hearing the work impresses one as being the 
work of an intelligent musician, Mr. Parker 
Played the solo part in enirable manner, 
though his registration failed to ¢thow§ the 
diapasons in the organ as well as one could 
desire. The composer was much applauded at 
the close of the performance and several times 
recalled. 

The orchestral numbers were the 
Seene’’ and Scherzo from [erlioz’s *‘Romeo and | 
Juliet’? syinphony and Brahms’s symphony No. | 


| 
coneert | 
| 
{ 


Ger- 
one se- 


The allegretto had some very dainty 
moments and gave the solo instrument 
prominence, but presented nothing which 
not have given bet- 
There was 
the kettle-drums 


the orchestra could 
ter than its rival—the organ. 
some ingenious use of 
made in this portion of the work. The 
finale was contrapuntal in most of its 
treatment and had some difficult pedal- 
ling. It was less effective, however, than 
the earlier movements of the composition. 
The composer is to be praised for his 
concgéseness; in these days of musical 
prolixity it is pleasant to find a concerto 
of modest dimensions. : 

As Mr. Parker was in thorough accord 
with conductor and orchestra and, bar- 
ring the mention of a slight slip in tha 
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third movement no adverse comment was re | 
possible. He was deservedly recalled] ° ye rege a | 
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phony Concert Last Evening. 


(By Philip Hale.) 

The program of the ninth Symphony 
concert given last evening in Symphony 
Hall, Mr. Gericke, conductor, was as fol- 
lows: 

Concerto in E flat for organ and _. or- 
chestra H. Parker 


Two movements from ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’’ Berlioz 


Mr. Horatio Parker began his organ | 


concerto in Munich and completed it in 
Paris during the winter of 1901-02. It 


was played last night for the first time. 
The composer was the organist. 

Berlioz wrote strongly long ago 
against any attempt at blending organ 
tones with ‘‘the divers constituent ele- 
ments of the orchestra.’’ He gave his 
reasons at lengtn. He went so far as 
to declare that there is a secret antipa- 
thy between the two musical powers. 
“Their mission is not the same, their 
interests are too vast, and too diverse, 
to be confounded together. Therefore, 
on-almost all these occasions, where 
this singular connection is attempted, 
either the organ predominates greatly, 
or the orchestra, having been raised to 
an immoderate degree of influence, al- 
most eclipses its adversary.’’ 

Since Berlioz wrote these words, the 
majority of organ builders have steadily 
endeavored to make their instruments 
more and more orchestral in quality. 
The rich, majestic diapason tone, the 
Solemn and crowning characteristic of 
the organ and that which gives it 
pontifical pre-eminence, is found only 
in old organs. The modern diapason 
has a stringy quality. There are de- 
liberate attempts to imitate the peculi- 
arities of orchestral instruments. And 
with combination stops and pedals of 
all kinds, the modern organ is a com- 
plex machine which requires so much 
mechanical attention that the organist 
must have his mind occupied with 
everything except the music that is on 
the rack. 


organ and orchestra by Rheinberger, 
Prout, Guilmant, Boéllmann, Widor, 
not to mention others. 

Mr. Parker has chdsen carefully the 
contrasting orchestra for his concerto. 
He uses strings, harp, four horns, two 
trumpets, three trombones, tuba and 
kettle-drums. No flutes, oboes, clari- 
nets, bassoons. He deprives himself of 


“Queen Mab” w 
Composers have not stood in awe of % 
Berlioz’s opinion. There are works for | 


been shaken? 


A oe ee ee 
His concerto is in four movements; 
there is no pause between the. first Al- 
legro and the second: movement, an An- 
dante; the third movement is in the 
nature of an Intermezzo; the. Finale 
ee with an introduction, which is 
followed by an extended fugato. The 
themes introduced are developed sepa- 


rately and together. The coda is intro- : 


duced by a pedal cadenza. 

The first movement is by far the best 
and the most effective. The first broad 
theme sounds sonorously on the strings 
against sustained organ chords. The 
contrasting theme is fresh and charm- 
ing. The second theine is fluently writ- 
ten, and Mr. Parker, wuo is always 
Mluent, here says something. The eli- 
max is stirring and the whole move- 


ment .is well knit together, without su- | 


perfluity, authoritative. And in this 


movement organ and orchestra work to- | 
gether; they do not seem utterly in-'| 


congruous forces. ‘lhe second move- 


ment, which may be called a romanza, | 


contains some pretty passages, but it 
iS without special distinction. The rest 
of the concerto is a disappointment. In 
the third movement there is an at- 
tempt at light treatment of the or- 
gan, as though the “instrument could 
reproduce effects of wWwood-wind. But 
when the organ is Playful it reminds 
one of Milton’s elephant’s desire to 
make mirth for Adam and Eve by un- 
wreathing his lithe proboscis. The 
music that would fain be tripping or 
Sparkling seems logy. Nor is the Finale | 
in the invention of themes or in de- | 
velopment and color equal to the first | 
movement. The fugato seems perfunc-_ 
tory and there is nownere a truly strik- | 
ing passage. Atter the first movement. | 
there is not marked concentration, there | 
is not the suggestion of infinite revis. | 
ion. Too often in sentimental “passages | 
there is the thought of the organist | 
who has finished his voluntary and | 
rambles on more or less agreeably until | 
the clergyman appears to begin the | 
sefvice. Nor after the first movement | 
is the organ so Ssnrewdly contrasted and _ 
blended with the orchestra. Mr. Par-| 
ker played skillfully and was heartily 
applauded. aa 


e* 2 | 


Two mevrements of Berlioz’s Symphony | 
were played instead of the three | 
announced. The “Love Scene” is one | 
of the most beautifully romantic pages | 
in the great book of music. It was! 
Siven to Berlioz to stand near Juliet’s | 
balcony and hear the raptugous words | 
of the lovers. The Only appropriate | 
commentary to this “Love Scene’ | 
would be Shapespeare’s text. It would 
be foolish, however, to discover Ber- | 
1izo in 1902. This music, written over 60 
Cars ago, is love music for all time. | 
The interpretation last night was/| 
punctilious rather than dreamily ro.- | 
mantic or Wildly passionate. On the | 
other hand, the performance cof thea 


Brahms’ 


been a perturbation 
in disapproval: would the 
of Symphony Hall have 


act ane in 


/ 
7 am 
Hirelde 


qummstentahemeie : 


Both Dignified and Beautiful. 


Work Is Not Long, but Is One of 
Frequent Changes of Key and 
Tempo, with Powerful and Vigor- 
ous Pedal Passages, all Given 
with Knowledge of Score. 


Though an organ be builded never so 
well and have all the freedom of breath 
and the celerity of response to touch 
that pneumatic and electric systems can 


. . i 
give, it cannot replace the orchestra or . 
even imitate it more than passably. Its 


music may be majestic, splendid, suave, 
tender and delicate; but its pipes can 
never pulse with the thrill which the 


breath urged from living human lungs , 


imparts to tubes of wood or brass or 
Silver, and its chords can never impinge 


upon the ear with the vital sharpness of 


strings pressed under human fingers and 
Smitten or swept by the bow which a 


- human hand holds and magnetizes. Yet , 
the organ has too great meaning, worth | 
| and influential potency to be confined to : 


its primary and peculiar place in 


_church music—still less to be degraded | 


into an expositor of what’ was never 
intended to be uttered by its multitud- 
inous voices. Nor need it be kept in the 
background as a’ reserve of strength 
and resonance against some need of 
other instruments when the resources 


-Of their combinations fail to achieve the 
magnificent climax which the spirits of 


composer and listener alike demand. 
But whoever would write for its best, 

Breatest and most beautiful capabilities, 

must study and understand it as a 


unique and multitudinous element to be | 


blended in real essential harmony with 
all the other integers which the orches- 
tral range includes. He must know 
when to add to its attact the incisiveness 
of strings, to its chords the vivifying 
percussion of the harp, and to its 
massed tones, the voices of trumpet, 
horn and tuba, vibratory with the quiver 
of men’s breath—when to make it the 
dreamer, the singer or the proclaimer, 
Surrounding its voice with emiblematic 
or ornamental figures from other instru- 
ments, and when to use it as the river 
or the sea upon which float other melo- 
dies than its own, or as the massive, but 
not hidden, foundation upon which edi- 
fices of grace, elegance, nobility and as- 
piration stand firm and rise upward ex- 


| altingly. 


Mr. Horatio Parker, in his concerto, 
which began the ninth Symphony con- 
cert, showed that he knew how to fulfil 


_ duty and find delight in writing for the 
organ—that he could utilize it by blend- 


ing it with all the band, could isolate 


'and individualize it, could make it a 


harmonious and kindly adjunct or a 
Stately and commanding, ‘but not over- 
.bearing, leader, and could maintain its 
independence strong in the midst of a 
world of tonalities or subordinate it to 
gentle companionship with a single vio- 
lin, a single horn and one set of harp- 
strings. 


| . | eit] | -- aHegro movement the 
Mr. Parker’s Organ Concerto Is 


until the first subject has been 


“bint Re” 


4 
+ 
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at changes of ke$ and tempo, as. 
mus Meads be, since it has to find 
| scope for so many phases and poten- 


tialities of organ character. In the first 
organ enters 
cafnly, gravely and :;jlmost deferen- 
tially, waiting to present. itself openly, 


and then remaining in broad fulness 


until it softens and carries the violins 


lightly on from the allegro into the 


, andante, which is a dninty, fine an 


soft romance, sung alniost entirely by 
the organ and the _ solo 
above referred to. In the third move- 
ment, an allegro, the m@ére delicate and 
fanciful stops are heard constantly, 
their effect brightened a little by the 
incisiveness of strings ®nd made more 
impressive bv some mé@dest accent of 
the kettle drums. In ‘he last move- 


laced, | 


instruments 


= ——— eee 
a a 


ment—an allegro moder to, molto inso- — 


iuto—the'organ shows mere of its eccle- 
siastical character, although it never 
seems to be turning to ‘*church music’”’ 
in any narrow songs. If thhas powerful 
and vigorous pedal p#ssages, leading 
into subjects treated in a firm fugato 
Style, where the actual volume of the 
organ is tested by antiphonal phrases 
from the sturdiest strings and from the 
deepest and soundest brass, while its 
ability to invite power &nd flexibility is 
ilustrated in the pedal cadenza that 
brings in the finale. 

That the concerto is as fine and com- 
petent in technical, as in aesthetic, 
treatment, there is really no need to say 
at any length. Mr. Parker has rightly 
won his professorship and his doctorate 
in music by genuine, substantial, orig- 
inal work as organist, choir mast 
teacher and composer, and this n 
piece, finished within the twelve-month 
past. comes to enhance tthe estimate of 
his talents as melodist, harmonist and 
master of device, color, tone and ex- 
pedient in music. There was advantage 
for everybody in having Mr. Parker at 
the organ desk. Composers who are not 
also executant artists are little more 
successful than poets and novelists in 
authors’ readings, and are apt to make 
a bad mess of the score which they try 
to conduct; but the composer-virtuoso is 
retty sure of success in delivering what 
1e has written. Mr. Parker, playing 
from intimate knowledge of his*score, 


; and without reference to notes, could 
| command absolutely the effect he had 


idealized for ‘tthe organ, and could con- 
trol its resources elastically for homo- 
geneity and symmetry of ensemble. The 


' concerto was listened to in close at- 


tention, gave great general pleasure, 
and was followed by several recalls for 
its author. 

After the concert came the expected 


three movements. from the ‘‘Romeo and. 


Juliet’ of Berlioz—Romeo’s_ solitary 
meditation in the Capulet orchard, the 
love scene, and the Queen Mab scherzo. 


ee a 


Barring some passing blemishes in the 


wooden wind, the orchestra rendered 
these numbers, familiar to them and 
their audience, truly and well; and the 
same should be said of the now quite 
comprehended and affectionately re- 
garded first symphony of Brahms, which 
was the only other number. on the pro- 
gramme. 

The next programme, which covers 
the debut of. an eminent English vocal- 
ist, is thus given out: 

Ocean symphony (four movements)... Rubinstein 
Infammatus from ‘‘Stabat Mater’’......Dvorak 
Two poems for orchestra Loeffler 


Sea 7ctures oeeeeeee eoeeeweeeeee **s*eeeeeesr 
Introduction and love death from ‘Tristan. 


nd [eolde’’.: eccbwecvanees wee o wers'a Oe 
r Soloist, Mme. Kirkby Lunn, 
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e program for the ninth Symphony 
rehearsal and concert had for its special — 
feat ne the first performance here of 

| B-flat concerto for organ and or- 
“written by Prof Horatio Parker, 


- other numbers were three move- 
ments from the “Romeo and Juliet’ 
piptiony by Berlioz and the C minor 
rmx hony by Brahms. Mr Parker's abil-— 
pas a composer is so well known 

hat his writings are very familiar to. 
a St mpoect patrons, and his choral, 
iora Novissima,’' has gained him fame. 
rbroad as well as in his native land. 
{s ge compositions have shown him 
b e. musician of exceptional skill in. 
of a serious character, and his 

me srous minor pieces for organ, piano- 
ie » and other instruments, although 
Pola ' rey less important than the oth- 
, are meritorious examples in each 
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| at pergar concerto is numbered 55, 
| Some respects it is Mr Parker's 
nbitious work, for the organ part > 

: y Prominent, not only as a solo 

q irstrin it, but in association with and 

orn ht ie ners ar the orchestra in the — 


ou r Par ors training has enabled him. 
to u itilize “the resources of the big in- 
strume consistently in his new compo- 
op het on although he was obliged to 
adapt himself to new conditions and au 
ts Jiar. or it did not appear to 

s him and his manipulation of 
‘buard left no ragged edges or 

tn reg various movements and 


y author being the‘solo performer. 


| orchestral score is élab 


-. Oonoerts Sos 


. mer nt ae a into strenuous fortis-— 


me . Bear enur ee. which finally modulate 
t% romanza and terminate, in the. 


rd part, in a charming staccato the | 
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igher forms of musical writings. The 
borate and con- 
sistently allied to the organ ee. The 
whole performance was  ahoseuak hily in- 
teresting, although organ mu as a 
rule does. ag ppeal to the average ear 
excepting under certain conditions. and 
the composer was the recipient of warm 
tributes of appreciation before, during 
and at the close of his concerto. 

The movements from the Berlioz 
od hing aot 8 “Romeo and Juliet,’’. were 
Piet with great grace and delicac 

he tragic. love-poem offers ‘splendid 
chances for the flute and other wood- 


winds, and their measures ‘were sung 


the “Prestissimo”’ the orchestra reached 
about as near perfection one -can 
expect to hear. The Brahms symphony 
was interpreted | in a’ sympathic manner. 

his week's program. will-be as fol- 


exquisitely by these inst hestra Fea In 


lows: Rubinstejn, “Ocean” symphony; 


vorak, Sa yeaa gana from “Stabat 


Mater’’; Loeffler, two poems for orches- | 


tra: Elgar, “Sea Pictures’’;\.Wagner, 


excerpts frum “Tristan snd Isolde. a 


Mme Kirkby Lunn will be the soloist.» 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1902-08. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


Xx. CONCERT, 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 8, AT 8, P. M. 


RUBINSTEIN, 


GOUNOD, 


LOEFFLER, 


ELGAR, 


WAGNER, 


Programme. 


SYMPHONY in C major, No. 2, ‘‘Ocean.”’ op. 42. 
(Second version. ) 
. Moderato assai. 
. Adagio. 
. Allegro. 
. Andante: Allegro con fuoco. 


STANCES DE SAPHO, from ‘‘Sapho.’’ 


TWO POEMS for ORCHESTRA. 
. La Bonne Chanson, (after Verlaine.) 
. Villanelle du Diable, (after Rollinat.) 


SEA PICTURES. Two froma cycle of five songs for 
CONTRALTO and ORCHESTRA, Op. 37. 


INTRODUCTION and LOVE DEATH, from 
‘Tristan and Jsolde.’’ 
(Orchestral. ) 


Soloist: 


Mme. KIRKBY LUNN. 
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Prof Parker's Concerto For 
Organ and Orchestra. 


First Performance of Interesting 
Work in Symphony Hall. 


Popular Concerts Tonight— 
Recitals of the Week. 


The program for the ninth Symphony 
rehearsal and concert had for its special 
feature the first performance here of 
the E-flat concerto for organ and or- 
chestra, written by Prof Horatio Parker, 
the author being the‘solo performer. 
The other numbers were three move- 
ments from the ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’ 


Symphony by Brahms. Mr Parker's abil- 
ity as a composer is so well known 
that his writings are very familiar to 
all concert patrons, and his choral, 
“Hora Novissima,’' has gained him fame 
abroad as well as in his native land. 
Jiis larger compositions have shown him 
tu be a musician of exceptional skill in 
words of a serious character, and his 
pHpumerous minor pieces for organ, piano- 
forte and other instruments, although 
relatively less important than the oth- 


ers, are meritorious examples in each 


class. 


The organ concerto is numbered 55, | 
and in some respects it is Mr Parker’s | 


most ambitious work, for the organ part 
is very prominent, not only as a solo 
instrument, but in association with and 
forming a part of the orchestra in the 
ensemble scoring. 

Mr Parker's training has enabled him 
to utilize the resources of the big in- 
sirument consistently in his new compo- 
sition, and although he was obliged to 
adapt himself to new conditions and au 
unfamiliar organ, it did not appear to 
embarrass him and his manipulation of 
the keybuard left no ragged edges or 
breaks in the various movements and 
combinations. The work is of a canon- 
ical character at the opening, the con- 
trasting motifs, the first for the orches- 
tra and the second for the solo instru- 
ment, developing into strenuous fortis- 
Simo measures, which finally modulate 
into i romanza and terminate, in the 
third part, ina charming staccato move- 
ment, in which the organ stops of the 
lighter natute are chiefiy used. in the 
finale the pedal points are introduced 
With capital effect, and they were playea 
very skiliully by Mr Parker. 

While the composer has not striven 


for striking effects, except in a legiti- 
mate way, several of his combinations | 
in the first movement were somewhat | 


exquisite staccato measu the thir 
“movement the organ part was delight- 
fully treated, the fingering of the key- | 
board being of such a nature as to give | 
a beautiful cantabile quality to the work. | 
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But few of the transitions are abrupt, 
the blatant quality so frequently found 
in organ pieces being happily infre- 
quent, and the tonal colorings of the 
different voices of the instrument are 
very smoothly blended. As a performer 
Mr Parker needs no special praise, his 
ability, which is widely recognized, be- 
ing based upon solid musicianship; as a 
composer it may be said in his new 
concerto he has maintained his high 
standard, and this important work 
should receive the heartiest approval 
from all those who are interested in the 
higher forms of musical writings. The 
orchestral score is @laborate and con- 
sistently allied to the organ part. The 
whole performance was thoroughly in- 
teresting, although organ music as a 
rule does not appeal to the average ear 
excepting under certain conditions. and 
the composer was the recipient of warm 
tributes of appreciation before. during 
and at the close of his concerto. 

The movements from the Berlioz 
symphony. ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.’’ were 
played with great grace and delicacy. 
The tragic love-poem offers splendid 
chances for the flute and other wood- 
winds, and their measures were sung 


/exquisitely by these instruments. In 


the ‘‘Prestissimo’’ the orchestra reached 


about as near perfection as one can . 


expect to hear. The Brahms symphony 


symphony by Berlioz and the C minor | W88 Interpreted in a sympathic manner. 


This week’s program will be as fol]- 
lows: Rubinstein, “Ocean’’ symphony; 
Dvorak, ‘“‘Inflammatus,” from “Stabat 
Mater’; Loeffler, two poems for orches- 
tra; Elgar, “Sea Pictures’’;) Wagner, 
excerpts from “Tristan sand Isolde.” 
Mme Kirkby Lunn will be the soloist 
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RUBINSTEIN, 


GOUNOD, 


LOEFFLER, 


ELGAR, 


WAGNER, 
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SYMPHONY in C major, No. 2, ‘Ocean.’ op. 42. 
(Second version. ) 
I. Moderato assai. 
III. Adagio. 
IV. Allegro. 
VII. Andante: Allegro con fuoco. 


STANCES DE SAPHO, from ‘‘Sapho.’’ 


TWO POEMS for ORCHESTRA. 
. La Bonne Chanson, (after Verlaine.) 
. Villanelle du Diable, (after Rollinat.) 


SEA PICTURES. Two froma cycle of five songs for 
CONTRALTO and ORCHESTRA, Op. 37. 


INTRODUCTION and LOVE DEATH, from 
‘“Tristan and Isolde.’’ 
(Orchestral. ) 


Soloist: 


Mme. KIRKBY LUNN. 
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MME. KIRKBY LUNN, 


English contralto from Covent Garden Opera, London, 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Ocean Symphony. (Four movements)......... 
Rubinstein 

“‘Warewell of Sappho’’...........e++ee+ee++.-Gounod 
Mrs. Kirkby Lunn. 

Two Poems for Orchestra.......... 

Seb. FL OCUP Oc os 44 pee Lhe ilee 246 bec eeeseed ey 
Mrs. Kirkby Lunn. 

Introduction and Love Death, from ‘‘Tristan 

and Isolde’’ .+.-- Wagner 


Although Rubinstein is very unequal 
and gives glorious ideas and dreary pad- 
ding in one and the same work, it was 
a delight to hear a modern symphony 


that did not attempt to import Wagner- 


ism into the instrumental field,—where 
it has no business. We still adhere 
to the opinion that the first movement 


is much the best of the work, yet the 


finale with its robust chorale-melody 
and its clear counterpoint is not without 
effect. This movement seemed to arouse 
the chief enthusiasm. It was played 
with splendid force and the excellence 
of the performance may have had much 
to do with its reception; it has not near- 
ly as much spontaneity and inspiration 


as the opening mevement. 


We are glad to have the work reduced 
to its proper number of movements. We 
recall a performance of the entire seven 
movements under Mr. Paur, and one of 
six movements under Mr. Gericke, in the 
past, and the increased length does not 
add power to the symphony. 

Mrs. Kirkby Lunn made her debut 
with success. Her voice is of varying 


| qualities, sometimes throaty, sometimes 


nasal, sometimes broad and open-toned. 


‘It has not the break which is often 


found in heavy voices and it is remark- 


‘ably effective in high passages. It 


ought to be well-adapted, as regards 
compass, to the role of Kundry, which 
Mrs. Lunn is to sing in Mr. Lang’s pri- 
vate performance of ‘‘Parsifal’’ on Tues- 
day. 

Mrs. Lunn was not very dramatic in 
Sappho’s farewell; perhaps, however, 
the fault of this lay in the number it- 
self, which we have always found rath- 
er affected and insincere; it is not an 
aria to grow enthusiastic over, and we 
wish that the singer had chosen some 
other song for her introduction to a 
Boston audience. 

To give a still further flavor of ‘a.t- 
water to the marine programme Mrs. 


Lunn sang two of Elgar’s sea-songs.. 


Edward Elgar is the most pronounced 
individuality in England’s music at 
present, possibly because he is less aca- 
demic than the more famous composers 
of perfidious Albion. He really has 
something to say, which is worth more 


ed 


j perfect suavity in the saying. Yet 
we like the ‘‘Sea Slumber Song” (with 
which Mrs. Lunn began) the least of 
the set, for the poem has a fairy deli- 
cacy which the composer has not in- 
terpreted. 

Mrs. Lunn sang but two of the set; 
the other being “Sabbath Morning at 
Sea,” in which poetry and music go 
perfectly hand in hand. The solemnity, 
the loftiness of poem and melody, were 
excellently given by the artist. We 


‘should have liked to have heard the 


entire set, and particulariy “Where 
Corals Lie,’’ which we find to be its 


best number. 


Mr. Loeffler’s two poems for -orches- 
tra, one to the pale morning star and 
the other to the devil, have been heard 
very recently in these concerts. If such 
ultra-modern repetitions are in order, 
we would certainly prefer a second per- 
formance of Richard Strauss’ ‘‘Helden- 
leben,” or “Zarathustra,” or ‘Till Hu- 
lenspiegel.’’ It is a most ungrateful 
task for the critic to remain unmoved 
while others become enthusiastic, to lack 
appreciation of a composer whom many 
others are glorifying, yet it is impossi- 
ble for the present writer to echo the 
plaudits of audience and of orchestra. 
Jadassohn once said to the reviewer: 
“In the sea of music there are two kinds 
of composers; those who are fishes, and 
those who have learned to swim;” one 
may concede that Mr. Loeffler has 
learned to swim most marvellously, 
that he is master of the orchestra, that 
he is tremendously ingenious; but we 
cannot find inspiration in the long Sa- 


‘ tanic picture, and if we find some beau- 


ties in the morning star idea, they are 
disjointed and incoherent. 

In this music nothing ever comes to 
a natural conclusion; it is a constant 
hide and seek of the phrases, for one 
cannot call them themes or melodies, It 
is a zigzag harmony that endeavors to 
surprise one at every measure, until 
finally the only possible surprise would 
be to find something proceeding nor- 
mally; each musical guide that one at- 
tempts to follow leads the auditor into 
an unexpected path, until, after being 
tripped up a few hundred times, the 
final cadence comes as the only point of 


‘ certainty in the entire work. The whole 


school is wrong, the whole work per- 


verted ingenuity. 
At the end of the concert came an ab- 


‘solutely thrilling performance of the 


‘“Tove-death;” an interpretation that 
ought to* crown Mr. Gericke and his 

nestra With laurels. Here was some- 
tning tangible! isis is what the mod- 


- ern stammerers of ecstacy are endeayv- 
: oring to say,-~and failing! 


Leuis C, Bison, 


al 


| 





Mr. Loeffler’s Orchestral Poems 
Are Repeated. 


! Mrs; ‘Kirkby~Luann, Distinguished 

English Contralto, Makes Boston 
Debut, and Though She Has a 
Good Voice, She Proves Some- 
thing Less Than Satisfactory. 


One of Mr. Gericke’s preposterously 
long programmes, requiring nearly two 
‘hours for its performance. It was, if 
| one may be allowed to say so, of rather 
an aqueous constitution; for it included 
Rubinstein’s ‘‘Ocean’’ symphony, some 
of Elgar’s ‘Sea Pictures,’’ and the finale 
of “Tristan and Isolde,” a tragedy which 
. begins on shipboard and ends where the 

| dying lovers can behold, below them 
| and far-stretching, the waste of waters. 

There was considerable variety in the 
protracted programme; and yet the 
amount of interest. and pleasure it 
aroused seemed disproportionately small, 
even when allowance had been made 
| for the depression sure to attend so 
| severe a drait upon careful attention 
and strength. Even the Rubinstein sym- 
phony, which Mr. Gericke presented in 
the symmetrical consistency of its early 
version, placing the original four num- 
bers in their primary order, seemed to 
lose something from the usual broad 
splendor of its opening allegro maestoso, 
as well as from the rough and sturdy 
Scherzo which is often nominated as a 
Sailors’ dance. The andante and the 
finale, with its grave, solid choral centre, 
were, however, especially well rendered 
and enjoyed; but they intimated tran- 
quillity rather than any brigher spirit. 
Mr. Loeffler’s two poems, which made 
the chief success of the concert, had 
also fine treatment, as if the orchestra 
felt a pleasant sense of brotherhood, as 
well as of conscientious musicianship in 
doing them full justice. 

The version of the Verlaine poem to 
the morning star gave again a real de- 
light by its tender, swelling, rhapsodic 
sentiment and the beautiful picturesque- 
ness of its accompanying idyllic pas- 
torals. As for “The Devil’s Villanelle” 
—it again stirred a rather perplexing 
excitement and thrill. As it paraphrases 
a sequence of rotions rather than ol 
Stated stanzas, there ig a possibility 
that the printed stanzas may confuse 
Some who attempt to draw a closely 
regulated paralellism, while they wno 
look to the music only for expressions 
of firery turbulence, insidious suggestion 
and evil vehemence, springing from and 
tending back to fierce, dominant and 
violent moods, will get the best of the 
composer’s central inspiration, even il 
the oppositeness of all his illustrations 
does not appear to them. The growing 
force and intensity with which Mr. 
Loeffler has wrought out his weird and 
dreadful subject must move every lis- 
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: d the chimes, when the- 

seeks his prey even in the church, 

his composition of cold, strange tonali- 

ties when midnight summons: the 


| speaker to meet Lucifer and his doom, 
| will be conceded as touches. of. a talent 


closely akin to genius... The ‘‘Tristan’’ 


prelude and scene were strongly, and 
| judiciously read, as Mr. Gericke and the 
orchestra are wont to read Wagner. 


We cannot help feeling that Mrs. 
Kirkby-Lunn was somethin: of a disap- 
pointment. Her figure is stately and 
commanding, her face handsome and in- 
teresting. with something in the profile 
akin to that of Cleopatra on the temple 
at Abydos, and her bearing dignified 
yet easy. Her voice has many beauti- 
ful tones, rich, full, resonant, often 


| tender, and seldom other than of a 
| right contralto timbre. ‘ Yet she seems to 
| have little settled system in her method, 


but rather to try to make the most of 


' each tone individually, without much 


consideration of its relation to others. 


' Hence her focus of tone concentration 

and diffusion fluctuates, so that she has 
| a sequence of superb separate tones 
| rather than a symmetrically graded and 


developed scale each member of which 
belongs with every other. ‘She sang 
Sapho’s death song gravely, calmly and 
sweetly, and with some splendid tones 
at the very last, but there was neither 
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woe, despair, passion nor. the longing | 


for peace in its well-uttered lines, while 


its phrasing was apparently dictated | 
more by vocal expediency than dramatic | 
sensibility. From the Elgar cycius, ‘‘Sea | 
Pictures,’’ she chose the ‘‘Sea Slumber | 


Song,’’ in which grateful tones and 
gentle delivery partly ,.atoned for the 


lack of mystery and fantasy, and tho | 


“Sabbath Morning at Sea,’’ the simple 
solemnity and pious fervor of whose 
heartful stanzas seemed not to impress 
her, and were impassively presented in 
spite of their vocal opulence. 

The next programme is to be this: 
Overture to ‘‘Genoveva’’ Schumann 
Concerto for violoncello Saint-Saens 
Chorus of spirits and spirits’ dance from 

‘*Merlin’’ Goldmark 
Symphony No. 5 (‘From the New World’’) 

Dvorak 
Soloist. Mr. Alwin Schroeder, 
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‘A SCIENTIFIC ANALYSIS OF ITS 


| Ae 

The Hall Said to Possess Wonderful Adap- 
tation to the Transmission of Pure Notes 
to All Parts of the House—The Dissident 
Judgment of a Musical Critic 


[Frank Waldo, Ph.D., in ‘‘The World in General’’] 


The subject of music hall acoustics has 
| never yet received the thorough study which 
'its importance demands. The literature of 

the subject is very meagre and in general 
is unsatisfactory to the student who wishes 
to obtain any really definite idea of the ap- 
plication of the laws of sound to this spe- 
cial problem. Most of the articles deal with 
the subject in such a general way that only 
qualitative statements are made, and these 
are based on the personal impression of 
the writers rather than on the quantitative 
results obtained by applying to the special 
cases the known laws of physics. 

It is of interest to note that the installa- 
4ions of the two music halls in Boston at an 
{interval of half a century have called out 
the most satisfactory and thorough articles 
which have appeared in American litera- 
ture on this subject. The articles referred 
to are those published by Upham on ‘*Acous- 
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Sabine on acoustics (see sub-section on 
Architectural Acoustics and other specifi¢ 
articles referred to, in MacMillan’s ‘Dict on- 
yy of Architecture and.Building,;” edite 
by Russell Sturgis, and on Architeoturs 
Acoustics in the American Architect), ¢ 
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plains the theoretical and experim ent al 
basis of his work. These are the  gum-. 


8) 


; 
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maries that have come to my notice of the H 
physical factors entering into the f ‘oblem. 
The latter mentioned papers are de ated 
especially to the matter of control of rever=_ 
beration in the hall. It has long been rec- 
ognized that this could be controlled in’ 
two ways; elther by a wall coating of 
known qualities for the absorption of soun 
or by so proportioning the building and pro 
viding such mechanical interruptors, pilas-_ 
ters, etc., on the wall surface that the de> 
sired reverberation is attained. Professer 
Sabine has accomplished his results mainly 
iby the latter process. It may be remarked» 
that the best authorities on acoustics seem 
to be united in the opinion that an oblong: 
rectangular hall is the best form for the ex-_ 
ercise of such control. It must not be sup> 
posed that Professor Sabine confined him-— 
self to this phase of the problem, for his), 
investigations included both the quality and: 
intensity of tone. In fact, he calculated 
beforehand with great accuracy the inten- 
sity or power of the tones for different parts 
of the building. wii 
The success of music hall acoustics can- 
not, in the present state of our practical 
knowledge of acoustics, be measured in | 


he Sy 
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tic Architecture’ (with special reference to | scientific terms, because musical judgment 
music halls), in Dwight’s Journal of Music }is so much a matter of personal tempera-_ 
during 1852-1858, at the time of con- ment and taste. The purely physical study 


etruction of the old Boston Music Hall; and 
those published by Sabine in 1900 in con- 
nection with the erection of the new Boston 
Music Hall (Symphony Hall). Upham takes 
up the physics of the problem only quali- 
tatively, but he shows such a keen appre- 
ciation of the musical (shall I say art?) side 
of the matter that the articles are just as 
valuable reading today as they were fifty 
years ago. He call@ attention to the very 
important fact likely to be overlooked by 
the non-musical physicist, that in musical 
hall acoustics we deal ‘with musical 
sounds only, to the legitimate effect of 
which intensity is of but secondary consid- 
eration.’”? My own studies in quality of 
musical tone lead me to concur entirely 
with Upham’s views in regard to the desired 
end to be gained in presenting musical tones 
to an audience, and that quality is of the 
first importance, and, moreover, that great 
reverberation impairs quality. In fact the 
purest quality is heard in the open air. 

So far as I have been able to learn, in 
the construction of no other music hall has 
the problem of acoustic properties of the 
hall been so systematically worked out a5 
in the case of the new Boston Music Hall, 
which has been named Symphony Hall, and 
which was constructed chiefly during 1900, 

from architectural designs by McKim, 
Mead and White, with the assistance of 


of the question must be supplemented by 
the psychological study in order to arrive 
at any definite conclusions; and the physical. 
and psychological laboratories must join 
forces before a satisfactory study of struc- 
tural musical acoustics can be made. Helm-— 
holtz has indicated a most promising line. 
of procedure in this connection, in his study 
of quality in violin tone. It must be recog-_ 
nized at the outset, however, that it is ab- 
solutely impossible for the physicist, be he- 
ever so skilful, to properly conduct experi- 
ments in which tone quality is involved, un-" 
less he is himself a competent judge of 
musical tone or else he secures the codpera- 
tion of someone who is a judge. ae 

The dimensions of four celebrated music | 
halls are as follows: 


Birmingham Music Hall.. 

*Leipzig Gewandhaus.... 
Boston Old Music Hall... 129 
Boston New Music Hall. .¢130 
Boston Symphony Hall... 130 kit 
* See ‘‘Das Neue Gewandhaus in Leipzig, von - 
jus und H. Schmieden. Bei ts) 
Pan rhe length iven for the Gewandhaus, 1 A 
‘feet, is measur . he. 
architecturally Dp | _ On 
the floor and by seats 


extend ten feet farthe _tota, 4 
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net depth of, 38 feet, Witrstn 


at wand , of GO feet and 45 respective- 


‘Vy, and a height, front and Deck, of 34 feet and 8 


feet, respectively.’’ [Note by Sabine. 


- It is seen that the new Boston Music 
Hall (Symphony Hall) is not a copy of any 
of the other halls, It must be remarked 
‘that the length of the halls does not indi- 
¢ate with exactness the distance of the back 
‘of the hall from the musicians, as they 


are not similarly placed in each case. 


- There are three distinct grounds on which 
‘the test of music hall acoustics must be 
made; viz., preservation of quality of tone, 
‘the proper blending of instrumental voices, 
‘and the preservation’ of the sympathetic 
“sphere. 
‘prief explanation. 


These three features require a 


I. The quality of tone not only refers to 


the tone color of special instruments, as, 


for instance, the flute, the oboe or the 
violin, but it also refers to the standard 
adopted as the ideal tone for any indi- 
vidual class of instruments. On this latter 
point musicians themselves will not agree, 
and their judgments will depend largely 
upon the details of their musical education. 
In the case of the violin tone the best 


judges agree that the most perfect tone is | 
reached in many of the instruments of cer- | 


tain Italan makers, and but few instru- 


ments made elsewhere have tones which ' 


approach this standard quality which, to 
my own ear, always creates an impression 
comparable with that of a beautiful tenor 
Voice. Probably singers are much better 
judges than pianists of violin tone. 

In testing a music hall on the point of 
quality of tone the question must be an- 


swered, “‘Does the tone reach the listener . 


in its individual and complete purity?” 

To my own ear, which has had the ex- 
perience of nearly fifteen years’ careful 
study of violin tone, the Boston Symphony 


‘Hall is wonderfully well adapted for the 
transmission of pure tones to all parts of 


the house, A single exception might be 
noted in an area in the second gallery near 
the stage, where the mechanical action of 
the bowed instruments is too plainly heard, 
but this is probably due to some peculiarity 
fn the construction of the ceiling of the 
stage, and is not an inherent defect of the 
hall. 

The intensity of reverberation has a 
great effect on the quality of tone, and as 
a contrast to the slight reverberation of the 
Boston Symphony Hall, my mind recalls 
the great reverbération noticeable along the 
side walls of the Musical Fund Hall of 


: Philadelphia. We have become so accus- 


tomed to this reverberation being strongily 
pronounced in most music halls that even 
though it does interfere with the purity of 
tone, yet its absence causes dissatisfaction, 
and the tone is regarded as ‘“‘dead”’ or lack- 
ing in warmth. A certain amount of re- 
verberation is, then, demanded by the 
Nstener, and, it must be remembered, by 
the performing musicians as well. 


Il. The proper blending of instrumental | 


voices seems to be in the main successfully 
accomplished in the construction of Sym- 
Phony Hall. There is no very noticeable 


Pg ow 
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tener takes up his position close 


or at a distance from it. ‘The balance of 


tone from the various orchestral voices is 


_ preserved with remarkable uniformity 


throughout the hall, although there are 


places where the separate voices are more 
distinctly heard than in others, and the dis- 
_turbing influences of echoes, while not en- 


tirely lacking, are noticeable in but few lo- 
cations. 


III. The sphere of Sympathy is a matter 


‘which does not appeal very strongly to the 


Physical scientist, but which, nevertheless, 
is very important musically. There is un- 
questionably a certain radius within which 
any given music will produce certain de- 
sirable impressions upon a musical nature, 
and at points without this radius it fails to 
produce these impressions. This radius 
varies not only under different conditions 
of composition and performance, but also 
with the receptivity of different indi- 
viduals, who are listeners. Thus, a violin 
solo or a string quartet ought never be 
played in a large hall, as their sphere of 
sympathy has but a small radius. 

On this point the judgment of the person 
of keen musical feeling alone is valuable, 
and a number of competent judges have ex- 


pressed the opinion that herein the long | 
form of hall adopted in the construction of | 


the Symphony Hall, but also the old Bos- 
ton Music Hall as well, is not as desirable 
as the compact, more nearly semi-circular 
theatre form. Personally, I have not felt 


this lack in the case of a full orchestra in | 
new Symphony Hall. It must be under- | 


stood that this quality, so important to 
some musical natures, is to a large extent 
independent of the loudness of tone, and 
that these same critics who do feel its lack 


acknowledge that the orchestral’ tones | 


reach the remoter parts of the hall with 
sufficient loudness. It would be interesting 
to know to what extent the psychological 
connection of eyesight and hearing enter 
into this question, and this could easily be 
determined by experiment. 

Judging from memory, there appeared to 
be astonishingly little difference in the 


qualities of tone whether the hall is occu- 


pied or empty. 

[This is all very well; but, like many es- 
says on musical subjects by scientists, it 
arrives at conclusions with which most 
musicians find it difficult to. agree. To be- 
gin with, neither the late Dr. Upham nor 


Mr. Sabine can be rightly deemed compe- 


tent to express a musical opinion of any 
weight whatever; both come musically in 
the amateur class. And, to conclude with. 
we have not yet met the musician who did 
not call Symphony Hall a bad hall for 
music. Expert condemnations of the hall 
differ, as far as we have been able to dis- 
cover, only in degrees of violence.—W. F. 
A.] 
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Symphony Hall: Boston Symphony Or- 


chestra “yur 8. 140™ 


Last Saturday evening the tenth sym- | 


‘phony concert was given at Sympnony Fall. 


The programme was: 


Anton Rubinstein: Symphony No. 2, in C major, . 


‘‘Ocean,’’ opus 42. 
(Second version.) 

Charles Gounod: Stances de Sapho, from 
‘*Sapho.’’ 

Charles Martin Loeffler: ‘Two Poems for Or- 
chestra—I.,. ‘‘I.a bonne chanson’’ (after Ver- 
laine); I0., ‘‘Villanelle du Diable (after 
Rollinat). rt j Te 

tdward Elgar: Two Songs from “sea Pictures, 
a Cycle of Five for Contralto and Orchestra, 
opus 37. 


tichard Wagner: Prelude and Love-Death from 


“Tristan und Isolde.’’ 

Madame Kirkby Lunn was the singer. 

A programme so extraordinary as this 
invites comment. To begin with, it lasted 
hard upon two hours—which is longer taan 
our modern ‘‘degenerates’’ (pace Max Nor- 
dau) care to struggle with music at a Sil- 
ting. Then look at the make-up. 

What earthly excuse can be found for 
viving four, or six, or all seven movements 
of Rubinstein’s “Ocean” symphony? Wa0 
nowadays wants to hear them, ‘or ought to 
if he did? In the whole symphony—its 
length and title recall the ‘‘Poseidon, tou 
makrous”’ of our schooldays—there is only 
one movement that has the faintest claim 
to outlive its composer; and this is the first. 
In this movement Rubinstein found some- 
thing great to say, and said it in a tol- 
erably grand way, scoring it so, to be sure, 
that much of its greatness is inaudible and 


more of it smirched with ear-displeasing . 


coloring: but the stuff of which the move- 
ment is built is essentially grand, and to be 
enjoyed, as such, now and for many years 
to come. But the rest of the work (the 
other movements) is either wrinkled with 
premature old age, or irreclaimably old- 
fashioned in its tawdriness of conception. 


The sailors in the Scherzo hitch up their 
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unmertionables exactly as sailors do in 
melodrama—and nowhere else. The chorale 
at the end of the finale (with its repugnant 
Meyerbeer counterpoint) belongs whoily, 
heart and soul, to a bygone era of concert- 
melodrama. The rest is thin sentiment di- 
luted with imitatior salt water. Save for 
the first movement, the whole thing is dead 
as Raff, or Marschner. But the first move- 
ment still holds its head erect. 

Then why not give the first movement by 
itself, consigning the rest of the symphony 
to the eternal dusty shelf? Twenty years 
ago there might have been a good reason 
aganist it; now there is not even a 
plausible one. Twenty years ago it 
might have been urged thiat to give an 
excerpt from a symphony, instead of what 
Billow once: called the ‘‘full-harnessed 
quadriga,’”’ was beneath the dignity of a 
Symphony concert. The ‘‘full-harnessed 
quadriga’’ meant something then, was a 


-form to conjure with, and had to be re- 


spected; moreover, a single movement, 


‘taken out of a quadripartite whole, might 


2 99 | fop-phisfdet matter, be ik sala that it cane , 
“not possibly apply to a first movement? for 
what follows a first movement in a sym- 
phony cannot, in the nature of things, have | 
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any \influence upon its effect. If frame 
there be, the first movement is part of ft. 
And, as for the dignty of a symphony con-' 


eert, the ‘‘full-harnessed quadriga’ is no. 
longer, and has long ceased to be, a form 
to conjure with; if we still love and rever-— 


ence certain old or new symphonies, it is” 


no longer for their four-movement cut, but | 


solely for themselves. Indeed, it may now 
be said; upon the whole, that no especial. 
musical form whatever has anything to 
do with the ‘“‘dignity’”’ of the composition 


couched in it. Music, like the other arts)” 


has become democratic, and the old hie-. 


rarchical distinctions of form have lost all 
their impressive virtue: a symphony is now- 
adays no more impressive than a duledom, 
a fugue no more venerable in itself than @ 
marquisate; a waltz may go down to din- 
ner before a sonata—if ft be a worthy 


waltz—and a polka take precedence of a 


canon. <A first movement of a symphony, 


if it ean really stand alone, is as presenta- 


ble as an overture (from which no living 
soul cain tell it, save bv the title), The 
only ‘‘dignity’’ music has left is in- 
trinsically its own, not that which is im- 
puted to it by its form. | 

It were well for concert-givers and pro- 
eramme-makerstothink ofthis; that the old 
times are gone forever, and their faith in 
the virtue of forms is gone with them—not 
to return for some generations, if ever at 
all. We live in an age when to give the 
first movement of the “Ocean’’ symphony, 
the Scherzoes of Gade's B-flat and Goetz’s 
I major symphonies, by themselves is to 
do far more for the dignitv and well-being 
of art than to make an audience rummage 
through a haystack to find one needle with 
a point to it. Think of the number of single 
movements that have been buried alive be- 
cause of the company they were found in, 
because of the carcasses of dead move- 
ments to which the symphonic form bound 
them! Some of these movements are alive 
still, in a state of mere coma, though in 
their graves; and it would pay to dig them 
up. 

So much for the “Ocean.” Then came 
that considerably musty song from 


' Gounod’s “Sanho,.’”’ O England, England! 
when wilt thou stop constituting thyself the 


world’s cold-storage warehouse for dead 
tunes, and encourage thy singers to retail 
the same in other markets than thine? 
And, now that we have worked our weary 
way through three more movements of 
Rubinstein’s ocean dry-rot than there was 
any need of, and a des'ccated Gounod melo- 
dy to boot, we come upon the gist of the 
evening, the thing for which we ought to 
have husbanded all our strength of re- 


ceptivity—Mr. Loeffler’s two poems! ¥:, 


know these two things were given last sea- 
con: but what is one hearing of such 
music as that? how many listeners : last, 


‘ Saturday knew anything more about ft than 


if they had never heard a note of it? This 


| music of Mr. Loeffler’s is the product of. 
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well known, so deeply beloved, that it can The next programme is: Schumann, over & passages, was rushed through in the | 'P ae Mates sre voted dull or 
come in anywhere and be welcome. Only, ture to ‘‘Genoveva;” Saint-Saéns, concero & merriest vein. ‘Ihe greetings to Mr | other movements were ote 


late-train people could not hear it. No for Violoncello; Goldmark, chorus of epiriis Loeffler were of the usual flattering ek - operatic. And then Ruvinstein kept 
| ture. The Wagner selection was Up = dding to the original, a piteous spec- 


honestly, I have seldom met with so jlj- | and spirits’ dance, from ‘‘Merlin;’’ Dvorak. nd inieadlath dan eae wh 0 » by 

ee , . Pie Se SITRY gre eae ape hr “& the usual standard of performance fo : ; : izes are not 
advised a programme from every point of | Symphony No. 5, “From the New World. the orchestra acle, for the Eternal Judg 
view; and I have seen a good many poor | Mr. Alwin Schreeder will be the solo ’céll- | This week's program will be as fol- hus to be placated. Today the once 
programmes in my day. -. The irritating | ist. | lows: Schumann, overture to “‘Geno- dmired first movement seems for the 
part of it all was that there was no dis- | atin a veva’’; Saint-Saens, concerto. for cello; ost part ordinary, with’ here and there 
coverable necessity in the case. Mme,|| TENTH SYMPHONY PROGRAM. | § hace am ein Lb ay agent New | “fash of inspiration, and the specifi- 
Kirkby Lunn's selections were, to be sure, | maptic Kirkby Lunn, the distinguished | | World.” symphony: Mr Alwin Schroe- iy ocean music a desert without an 
unfortunate; but it was not they that | English contralto, made her first appear | der will be the soloist. - oasis. without a caravan, rather than 


wrecked the concert. The real chi-? einno ance in this city at the Symphony re-| § RSME A 
icf sinner hearsal last week, the 10th program of | $$$ _. @ represent: ition of ocean's moods. How. 


was the Rubinstein symphony—first fr 

nf. Y—uUPs or the season being made up as follows: | 
. 4 . - , e . > m - be . . j ‘ a St r-com yoser Rim- 
itself intrinsically, but most of all for | Rubinstein, C major symphony, second much better the sailo . a nis 
appearing dans cette galére. To give it version, Gounod, aria, “Stances ué | sky-Korsakoff did the thing in | 


at all was bad enough; but to give it in such Sapho,”’ from ‘‘Sapho’’; Loeffler, two | : ? “Soheherazade’! There was a misune- 
company, simply unpardonable. It capped poems for orchestra; Elgar, two songs | Ae steal nding as to the slow movenrent 
/ 


| 


+ 
thosen for. performance and the one 


; ee a ; va PR aaa te irae trom ‘‘Sea Pictures,’”’ for contralto and 
a climax that some of us have been not- ‘orchestra, and the introduction and ; 
ing and wondering at for a goodish while. | ‘Love Death” from Wagner's “Tristan Apap was not the one referred to in 
a 


I feel a little ill at ease, speaking of Mr. / and rps ag fig ed hig The excerpt 
# from ‘“‘Sapho’’ is not of sufficient im- 
oeiter’s “Two Poems after but a single || portance to show more than a few qual- 


hearing. With his personality as a com: 
poser I find myself epavarns in sympathy 
—though I am free to admit that it took 
me some time to get there; but this is 


well-nigh inevitable in the ease of a com- : 
that she was easily adequate to all re- ' gart would have. been here more to the’ 


poser of true genius and originality. Being 
quirements, for her true contralto voice ,) ‘ purpose, or better vet, an overture of 


| i Love-Death from ‘‘Tristan”’ suf- 

| 

! 

| 

in to it “yn | 
touch with a composer, knowing and ad- } was of beautiful wunlity: under perfect 

i 

| 

| 

| 


ers when the voice-part is omitted, no 


ales how passionately or ecstatically 
; the music be played. 
Lunn’s abilities displayed in this some~ . ' : ba dete 
what circumscribed selection indicated | 1th Symphony Hall Last Night. A short symphony of Haydn or Mes 


; 
| 
1e progr am-book. | 


ties of a voice, the subject being of so 9 York 


ig a nature that variety of expression : 
is debarred the singer, and the measures : At the Tenth Symphony Concert | ' 
are almost all in legato form. Mme 


i 


miring warmly his past work, are undoubt- |; control, b LAISON' |e ey assical period; for Mr. Loeffler’s 
oe = | - road and resonant, and in sus- é WN HANSON ‘the classical period; for Mr. L 
ed helps in fathoming what new things he pea hag even in timbre and to- BEAUTY OF “BO EC two Poems are long -enough and im- 
re na F c 28 ¥ | 
sac write and produce—helps, yes, but not und Ristudt wamlatene ameee stuad awd . portant enough to take the place of a.) 
gntning calculators to produce immediate | gn each the quality 3 , -eeabl re P ‘hony, and they deserved the 
results. A thorough f diggs tb bs tc le Mlle yt aga dei ad Devil’s Villanelle’’ a Remark-| Sy™!I , 
amiliarity with Wag- The Devil's. thoughtful attention of the unjaded, 


szohengrin,”’ for instance, will be a | S0N8S were 1ear . the artist gave pleas- iabolicall MHer’s ems ° were 
great help toward understanding his ‘“Tris- able Tour de Force, D y When Mr. Loeffler’ Poems 


sd aes eet that, she is an oratorio j re frat time last Apri 
tan:’’ b , ° , | Singer of high rank. The delicacy of . dad Subtle. ‘played for ie firs I as deh sah: 
k gyre reere FOU. er al the ins haan ese aales the first in illustration of Verlaine’s 
work, though it may make that work BS my 


Me wales she ‘Sea Slumber Song,”’ 

e variety of expression and the sym- , an €o am ieee 

easier, So, although I was from the first | | Pathetic interpretation of the whole k “Avant ane tu ne ten ailles we bo | 
disposed to receive Mr. Woeffler’s ‘I'wo Aum Dder were admirable in every way, By PHILIP HALE. more quickly appreciated, partly ho 
Poems with open arms, though the im- | the singer making her effects without } he 10th Symphony foubt because the performance itself | 
Wd lc tigen el mphony {| W&s then more spontansous and Con- 


presston they made upon me is more than t} pppoe, ation of style, and simply by | 

a eat Br! jbatas, skilled vocalism. The sec ia, | g 1 Sy w | 
At so wa ve | poncert, sige rons i was as vincing than that of the second, which 
| Hall, Mr. Gericke, condue k a paraphrase of Rollinat’s ‘Devil's 
| 


er ele, J still feel that there is much in “Sabbath Morning at Sea,’ was very 

em that has escaped ‘me, and that I am {impressive, though the musical setting 
ee condition to write of them as they . . ake crracie colada cna eae Lunn | | Follows: . ‘Villanelle.”’ The performance of the 
eserve. Of their greatness I am sure (I & evidence that her appear- | “Ocean’? Symphony Rubinstein latter limped at times in, April, and 


anc e here in oratoric ‘ould be st | 3 als 
am not > té mm — ° < J LO Wou ( JE mos ( ounod . 
at all afraid of the word “great heartily weleomed. The artist. sings. Stanzas of Sappho.. phe tes bere was no continuous irresistible | 


ness’’ a a ; . > estra 
), but exactly what it is and wherein Without apparent effort or operatic Two Poems for orch igar| gow: it was as though the players} 


it lies Tam not ve embellishmen é | | Two Sea Pictures +. 
yet in condition to says My ts, and her appearance is | Prelude and ‘‘Love Death i had not fully mastered the inherent | 


instinct av ‘ as pleasing as her voce f - | 

ent’ ON ip a es Nagpal aaated egg Pala ing. She was very model taeetead : b) “Tristan and Isolde” . mr. | difficulties and. were cautious wheres 
the program was very long despite ‘ The features of this concert were } ‘hey should have been sees aaa 

Now the second of Mr. . Lo 


equally instinctive feeling that here is stuff the fact that « : 
c é mnly two songs in the El- ; — iv 3’? which were pro- 
he deserves exceptional study, repeated TAR Sha kh ene sung by Mme i rey drape and-Mrs. Kirk- ott ‘and Ii 
hearings, complete famili d ful 4unn, an 1e)6Rubinstein ‘‘Ocean”’ d wear 8” Hae ' is by far the more subtle 
- eersiiiemnieneammaes : by Lunn, the English alto, who ap-| Poems 
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mentary, such as his use of the tunes, 
“Caira,”’ ‘“‘La Cartnagnole,’’ revolu- 
tionary ditties, and Aristide Bruant’s 
fitty (sung here by Yvette Guilbert) 
With all its vicious and jail-bird sugges- 
tons. 

The first is the more truly musical 
In the common acceptation of the term. 
The second ‘is remarkable for malice, 


wit, super-refinement. It is. not too} 


much to say that it is a prodigious tour 
de force, and I know of no other com- 


poser now living who could treat the | 


Bubject so adroitly. Richard Strauss 
has not so fine and light a touch, 


A Villanelle of the Devil with him | 
Would become a witch’s Sabbat and/§ 


the instruments would say monstrous 
and obscene things. But Mr. Loeffler is 


Is as adroit as he is imaginative; his | 


horrors wear masks of beauty; he does 
not insist, he suggests: his Prince of 
Darkness is the gentleman in his as- 
baults on.mankind. 

There are few things more exquisite in 
the expression of love than these verses 
in Verlaine’s ‘‘Bonne Chanson,” ana 


fr. Loeffier’s love music is pure and | 


obly sensuous. It is the love of the 
fresh morning, not of the mad, sum- 
mer night. To this lover all awakening 
nature is in sympathy; the sun hastens 
from his couch to anticipate him in the 
message to his sweetheart, to shine on 
the face of the sleeping girl before the 
lover’s thought stirs in her heart. And 
as this music is. charged with elemental 
and ever youthful emotion, and as it 
is intensely human, it must be ranked 
before the ‘“Villanelle,’’ diabolically in- 
genious as the latter is. 

Yet the Villanelle is more than dia- 
bolically ingenious. It is more than a 
gEtudy in the macabre. There is 
femoniac swing, unforgettable inuendo, 
mockery, the thought of the gallows. 
the fiend’s sneer at goodness and hvy- 
pocrisy alike. Study of the detail eXx- 
ciieS more and more wonder and admir- 
ation, It is the work of a most accom- 

lished musician cf rare and subtle 
ntellect; it will always ‘he for the few 
rather than for the many; and this, too. 
is a tribute. The ‘“‘Benne Chanson” 


infinite care and played superbly. 


has certain tones of rich and sombre 
beauty which would make their way 
without undue pressure. The voice as 
a whole is made up of various tonal 
qualities. She harndiles the weaker and 
reed-like tones with considerable. skill. 
As an interpreter she was. exasperat- 


ngly phlegmatic. As Sappho she said : 


good-bye to the world with well-bred 
composure, as though she were leaving 
& pleasant afternocn tea at Mitvlene. 
She chose from Elgar’s cycle, ‘Sea 
Elumber Song’ and “Sabbath Morning 
at Sea.’’ They are of the salon order, 


@nd she *did not vivify them by any. 


emotional display. Perhaps it is as 
ell that she did not sing “Where 
orals Lic,’’ which is by far the most 
vsical and characteristic. of the series, 
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_ improvement of the acoustic 


-“propertiés of Symphony Hall. 
.* * At first musicians’ were some- 
what’ disappointed. Not’ only were 
there ‘‘deaf spots’’ in the hall, but there 
Was a'‘lack, they said,’ of general and 
pervasive sonority. Nor were they con- 
soled by the laudatcryv article of a 
Harvard professor in spite of ‘convince- 
ing diagrams. 


Now all admit the great improvement. | 


Is this improvement due to the fact 
that the walls are at least scasoned, 
charged with sonorous waves, as some 
insist? Are the walls now sounding- 
boards? : 

Acoustic properties are largely a mat- 
ter. of chance. The. French Govern- 
ment took infinite pains with. the 
Opéra and the Trocadéro; yet neither 
building is satisfactory. Charles Gar- 
nier, the architect, whose monument 
was lately or is about to be dedicated, 
admitted frankly the impossibility of 


| absolute certainty in securing good 


acoustical results. 
‘For many montns I studied conscien- 
tiously every thing; I read the books 


in all languages that I knew; when 1) 
did not understand a language in which | 
treatises were written 1 had transia- | 


tions made; | talked with X, and dis- 


puted with Y, and after all my studies | 
I.came to this conclusion: a hall, to. 


be sonorous and of agreeable timbre, 
sheuld be long or wide, high or low 
studded, of wood or stone, round or 
square, with walls bare or upholstered; 
it sheuld be built over running water, 
or on a firm foundation of earth; it 
should be nude or with projections; it 
should be hot or cold, empty or crowded, 
dark or light; I learned tnat some be- 
lieved in the planting of trees within 
it, otuers wished it to be built wholly 
of. crystal, while athers pretended that 
snow is the best conductor of sound and 
that the walls should be furnished with 
artificial snow; while others, in accord- 


broader, fuller, more cloquent. Roth | ance with the principle of Vitruvius, 


pieces were read by Mr. Gericke with) 


; |under the-seats. 
Mrs. Kirkby Lunn is a eontralto who) 


insisted that sauce pans should. be put 

Garnier went over Europe... He con- 
sulted architects, learned. professors, 
singers, players, conductors. He aus- 
cultated halls in. Italy, Germany, | 
France, Spain, England, the  Nether- 
lands, Scandinavia, and possibly in the 
far East. He then tried to derive a few 
laws from all his experiments and re- 
search. “But no; everything arranged, 
studied, compared, gave us as a result— 


certain uncertainty.’’ 
nr Be 


“oh 


Programme ‘Will Introduce a New 
Contralto, Mme. Kirkby Lunn of 
London, to Boston Audience. 


The 10th Symphony programme will 
be the vehicle for bringing to Boston a 
distinguished English contralto, who 
recently, in New York, sang in “The 


Messiah’! sa’ the afternoon, ane os pervasive sonority. Nor were they con- 


‘soled by the laudatcry. article of. a 
critical and general approbation, and’! ; 


“Tohengrin’—Ortrud—in the evening, to 


who is also to be heard soon in Mr. 
Lang’s concert presentment of “Parsi- 
fal’—Mme. Kirkby Lunn. 

This lady, who is highly esteemed in 
England and on the continent as an 
oratorio and opera artist, is spoken of 
as possessing a genuine contralto voice, 
rich, powerful, expressive and “~vell 
trained, and to be ttkewise of interest- 
ing and attractive personality. She is 
announced to sing the ‘‘O Ma Lyre Im- 


mortelle,”’ from Gounod's Sapho,” and 
in two of the songs in Elgar’s cyclus, 
‘Seq Pictures.”’ 

Mr. Loeftler’s two poems for orches- 
tra, which were new last season, will 
be repeated. These are musical versions, 
it will be remembered, the one, of a 


lover’s appeal to the paling morning | 
star to receive a message for the dis- | 


tant beloved. The stanzas are by Ver- 
laine, and the lover’s petition is shot 
across and momentarily interrupted by 
the sounds and thoughts of the rising 


| day, until all is ended by the appear- , 


ance of the golden sun in all his splen- 
dor. The other paraphrases the notions 


of a. poem by Rollinat, ‘The Devil's | 


Villanelle’—bitter, fantastic, harsh and 
reckless. The first is easy to follow and 
accept; but the second is a different 
story, for the hearer needs to be pretty 
conversant with the lines and the spirit 
of the original, and to be able to catch 
the riotous themes of the ‘Ca Ira and 
the “Carmagnole,’’ which Mr. Loeffler 
has worked in to give sharper point and 
fiercer color to his score. The poems 
made a marked impression when_ first 
heard, as the first did also when played 
at the Worcester festival in September 


last, and their reproduction will be wel- | 


come, 

Another number, not yet familiar here, 
although making itself at home in vocal 
recitals, set dgwn for repetition, is the 
“Sea Pictures” of Dr. Elgar, the Eng- 
lish composer, who has been praised by 
Mr. Theodore Thomas as being in his 
estimation the most skilful orchestral 
writer now living. Two of the five will 
be sung to the original orchestral ac- 
companiment. , 

The symphony, which heads the pro- 
gramme, will be the second, or “Ocean, 
of Rubinstein. Why he called it so no- 
pody quite knows. The irreverent have 
suggested this was because of its own 
immensity; for to its original four move~ 
ments three more were added—not to be 
tagged on and played in a straight se- 
quence, but to be arranged with the 
others according to an order prescribed 
by him. Very rarely is. the endurance 
of an orchestra and an audience tried 
by a performance of the entire work, 
lasting nearly two hours; but usually, 
as on the present occasion, four move~ 


ments are considered enough. Mr. 


as setecte Bian 3 ae eH" 
dan th beg version and placed’ 
_ then fi ft Sr ge Fah thin ‘ Res 
ge and | lave-death, from, Wagner's: 


ato a -_ yea 
“HERE is talk about the marked \ 
improvement of the acoustic, 
properties’ of Symphony  Hall.|, 

At first’ musicians wére some= 
what disappointed. Not only kee 
be 

nd 


there ‘deaf spots’ in the hall, but the 


- 


was a lack, they said, of general am 


Warvard professor in spite of. convine- 
ing diagrams. i 

Now all admit the great improvement. 
Is this improvement due to the fact 
that the walls are at least seasoned; 
charged with sonorous waves, 4s Some 
insist? Are the walls now sounding- 
boards? 

Acoustic properties are largely a mat- 
ter’ of chance. ‘he Ifrench Govern- 
ment took infinite .pains with the 
Opéra and the Trocadéro, yet neither 
puilding is satisfactery. Charles Gar- 
nier, the architect, whose monument 
was lately or is about to be dedicated, 
admitted. frankly the impossibility of 
‘absolute certainty in. securing good 
acoustical results. 

“Kor many montns I studied conscien- 
tiously every thing; I read the bocks 
in all languages that I knew; when i 
did not understand a language in which 
treatises were written I had transia- 
tions made; I talked with X, and ‘dis- 
puted with Y, and after all my studies 
I eame to this conclusion: a hall, to 
be sonorous and of agreeable timbre, 
should be long or wide, high or low 
studded, of wood or stone, round or 
square, with walls bare or upholstered; 
it should be built over running water, 
or on a firm foundation of earth; it 
should be nude or with projections; it 
should be hot or cold, empty or crowded, 
dark or light; I learned tnat some be- 
lieved in the planting of trees within 
it. otuers wished it to be built wholly 
of crystal, while others pretended that. 
snow is the best conductor of sound and 
/that the wal!s should be furnished with 
artificial snow; while others, in accord- 
‘ance with the principle. of Vitruvius, 
| insisted that sauce pans should be put 
under the seats.” “ 

(iarnier went over Europe. He con- 
sulted architects, learned professors, 
singers, players, conductors. He aus~ 
cultated halls in Italy, Germany, | 
france, Spain, Pngland, the Nether-— 
lands, Scandinavia, and possibly in: the 
far East. He then tried to derive a few 
laws from all his experiments and) Té@> 
search. ‘‘But no, everything arranged, 
studied, compared, gave. us as @ ree) p ra 
certain uncertainty.” +h gett a 
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(Firs 


Programme. 


OVERTURE to “‘Genoveva.’’ op. 81. 
SYMPHONY in E minor, No. 5, ‘‘From the New 


World.’’ op. 95. 


Allegro non troppo. — Allegretto con moto, — Come 
I. Adagio. — Allegro molto. 


CONCERTO in A minor for VIOLONCELLO, op. 33. 
prima, un peu moins vite. 


CHORUS oF SPIRITS and SPIRITS’ DANCE, 


‘*Merlin.”’ 
Allegro con fuoco. 


XI. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 10, AT 8, P. M. 


III. Scherzo: molto vivace. 


IV. 


Symphony Hall. 
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Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 
Mr. ALWIN SCHROEDER. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 


SCHUMANN, 
SAINT-SAENS, 
GOLDMARK, 


ALWIN SCHROEDER. 
See Biographical Sketch on page 23, 
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SEASON 1902-058. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


XI. CONGERI 


SATURDAY. JANUARY 10 


Programme. 


SCHUMANN, OVERTURE to ‘‘Genoveva.’’ op. Sl. 


A minor for VIOLONCELLO, Op. 33. 
—._. Allegretto con moto. — Come 


CONCERTO in 
Allegro non troppo. 


SAINT-SAENS 


prima, un peu moins vite 


CHORUS oF SPIRITS and SPIRITS’ DANCE, trom 


‘“Merlin.’’ 
(First time. ) 


GOLDMARK, 


SYMPHONY in E minor, No. 5, “From the New 


World.”’ op. 
ee Biographica ‘ketch on page 23 I. Adagio. — Alls 
Il. Largo 
III. Scherzo: n 


LIV. Allegro CO1) 


DVORAK. 


Soloist: 


Mr. ALWIN SCHROEDER. 


al 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and neert next week. 
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Symphony Hall: Symphony Orchestra 
The programme of the eleventh symphony 
soncert, given.in Symphony Hall last Satur- 


day evening, was as follows: 
Robert Schumann: Overture to ‘‘Genoveva,’’ opus 


Camille Saint-Saéns: Concerto for Violoncello, in | 


A minor, opus 33. 
Karl Goldmark: Chorus of Spirits 
Dance, from ‘‘Merlin.’’ 
(First time in Boston.) 
Antonin Dvorak: Symphony No. 5, 
“Brom the New World,’”’ opus 95. 

Mr. Alwin Schroeder was the solo ‘cellist. 

A wellnigh perfect performance showed 
Schumann's ‘‘Genoveva’’ overture as great 
-and beautiful as ever. The more one hears 
this work (at reasonable intervals) the more 
perfect does it seem; in ideas, development, 
form and instrumentation. Were it not for 
Beethoven’s ‘‘Weihe des Hauses’”’ overture, 
one would sav that the ‘“‘fixed idea’ coda 
was an invention of Schumann’s; I mean 
that kind of climax coda in which the com- 
poser does not seem able to make up his 
mind to let go of his theme, but keeps ham- 
mering away at it, over and over again. 
After all, though, Beethoven's ‘“Weihe des 
Hauses” is not the first example of this sort 
of thing on record; it is clearly enough de- 
rived from the sort of thematic ‘‘obsession”’ 
we find in the final chorus of Handel's 
“Tsrael in Egypt,’’ where ‘“‘the horse and his 
rider’ seem as if they would ride gloriously 
on forever. Speaking of instrumentation, 
Schumann has had hard things enough said 
about his in general, which hard things I 
have more than once aone my best to con- 


and Spirits’ 


in E minor, 


tradict; but, if you wish for a fine example , 


of a stroke of true inspiration in this mat- 
ter, take the entry of the two trumpets in 
the hunting-call of the horns of the second 


theme. Berlioz need not have been ashamed 


to sign it. 
Goldmark’s spirits’ music from 
‘betrays its origin candidly. And do not 
think I mean by this that it has Hebrew 
caracteristics. Goldmark is, to be sure, of 
Jewish blood; but he is also an Austrian (to 
e@ certain extent a Viennese), and in this 
combination the Austrian will be sure to 
predominate musically; the Hebrew ele- 
ments will be veiled. Austria—or rather, 
say, Vienna, as the quintessence and double 
cream of Austria—culminates musically in 
the Strauss family. 
ments were to be found in Franz Schubert 
(vide “Soirées de Vienne'’) were but pre- 
monitory symptoms, a tentative heralding 
of and ‘make straight in the desert a high- 
way for” the all-conquering Strausses. And, 
after the Strauss family had once come, and 
gone, Vienna became and remained redolent 
of their genius. Even Brahms caught the 
infection, as is shown by the first move- 
ment of his D major symphony, though he 
for the most part kept the matter to him- 
self and did not allow it to leak out into his 
compositions; Brahms had a strong musical 
constitution and could digest such things. 
But poor Goldmark! let him but have the 


word ‘‘dance’’ whispered in his ear and he 


“Complete Dance Manual.’’ Now, as 


‘“‘Merlin”’ 


What Straussian ele- . 


- enormous, 


7) ‘ ~~ ee ™ 
J p> ‘ ” ae 


Pla aE ye eS 
' Strauss, as for 


« ~~ 


pens, I have no voracious fondness for the. 
Strausses—old Johann, young Johann, Jo- 


BT tad F 27; , 
p- 
Ly wm 


- 


seph, or Eduard—and, though I have a} 


for Johann Strauss does not fease me any 


warm affection for Brahms, his admiration 


more than Wagner's tor Beethoven does 


Mr. Henry T. Finck. And when I find, as” 


in solution by the worst ballet,traditiohs of 
the worst epoch of the opera, 1 
don’t like it. So there! 
Dvorak’s “From the New World’”’ came 
as a welcome antidote; and, strange to say, 


- J do in these Spirit Dances from ‘‘Merlin” 
a little Strauss and a little Goldmark, held’ 


I—well, I : 


Mvorak' was ean <Ausirian, of a sort, and 


lived his time in Vienna like the others. 
But he has Czech blood in his veins, and 
had, moreover, pretty well formed his style 
hefore coming to Vienna; besides, he was a 
peasant and had not only been brought up 
in, but had a native affinity for the peasant 
musical atmosphere; Vienna taught him no 
dancing-master tricks. It is at once curl- 
ous and delightful to note how, in this 
symphony, Dvorak sticks to his- peasant 
dialect: once, in the Scherzo, he rises to the 
Schubert pitch of civilization (and Schubert 
himself: was an incorrigible man of the peo- 
ple), but for the rest remains peasant as 
he was born and bred. And, as his dialeet 
is really his native lingo, it has all 
charm .of reality, and does not offend nor 
bore you—as so-called dialect novels do, 
Here in this symphony Dvorak has done, 
perhaps, the best work of his life; not the 
most genuine, for he is.hardly ever any- 
thing but genuine, but the most thoroughly 
poetic and beautiful. The symphony was 
exquisitely, wonderfully played; to be sure, 
when a composer plainly says, ‘‘Damn!”’ 
one wishes that Mr. Gericke would not turn 
it into ‘‘D—mn”; it should not be forgotten 
that, in so far as art and 
concerned, expurgation is the one unpar- 
donable sin. I should have liked some por- 
tions to sound more ‘‘derb’’—more down- 
right, more uncouth, less elegant. There 
are parts of the Finale that seem clearly 
intended as a picture of—or say, rather, 
clearly inspired by memories of—a peasants’ 
Sunday afternoon ‘‘Keilerei,’’ or free fight 
(of the ‘‘where you see a head, hit it’’ sort); 
Mr. Gericke tends somewhat to give them 
split cane-pole for cudgels. But such short- 
coming was not of frequent occurrence, and 
the symphony was, for the most part, given 
with true feeling, sense for beauty, and 
above alii, euphony. 

Saint-Saéns’s ‘’cello concerto once 
makes: good its character as a work of 
almost superhuman cleverness, 
As often happens, Saint-Saéns has nothing 


to say; but this leaves him carte blanche 


for graceful posturing and inimitable talk 
about the weather: and he does his postur- 
ing and empty chit-chat so admirably, with 
such inborn mondain charm, that one would 
be disconsolate at its being made top-heavy 
by an idea. Once he even rises into an 
almost poetic atmosphere; where that canti- 
lena in the ’cello, against the dainty minueg 
in the orchestra, makes you think of “Loin 


literature are 


more. 


the . 





’ 


dimly sounding through the windows. 
_ then, how it all sounds! 
musical 
flavors, the man has! 
said of Ben Jonson’s poetry, that it had 
everything of the rose—color, poise, richness 
of texture, nobility—except the fragrance; 


heart-breaking under the stars in the gar- 


en, with the dance she had promised you 
And 
What a sense for 
delicate auditory 
As Swinburne once 


euphony, for 


‘so might one say of Saint-Saéns that his 


music had nothing of the rose but its fra- 
grance. 
framed in blue) used to be a famillar ex- 
pression in Germany for pleasing trifles; it 
applies well to much of Saint-Saéns’s work, 
and especially to this concerto; but then, 
what 
played it as to the manner born; the trouble 
with this artist is that, after playing here. 
for some years, 
more to say about him. Praising him hag 
got to acquire a sort of rosary air; it re- 
minds the reader (though not the writer) 
of the Tartar praying by machinery. 
so nearly perfect in every direction that the 
deficiency is not visible to the naked eye.- 


*Nichts, blau eingefasst’’ (nothing, 


wendrous ‘‘blue!’’ Mr. Schroeder 


he has left one nothing 


He is 


The next programme will be: <Arensky, 


introduction to the opera, ‘‘Nal und Dama. 
janti’’ (first time in Boston); Liszt, concerto 
for pianoforte, 
Brahms, Hungarian dances; 
phony 
Hambourg will be the pianist. 
public rehearsal come respectively on Fri- 
day afternoon, Jan. 
ing, Jan. 24; there will be neither rehearsal 
nor concert this week. 


No. 1, in E-flat major; 
Mozart, sym- 
Mr. Mark 


Concert and 


in C major (‘‘Jupiter’’). 


23, and Saturday even- 


W.s, A. 


Last Night’s Concert By 
the Symphony Orcestra. 
Ste 


Alwin Schroeder’s Fine Performance 
of Saint-Saens’ Concerto, 


Popular Concerts at Several of the 
Theatres Tonight—Gossip. 


Mr Alvin Schroeder was the soloist at 
last week’s Symphony concerts, play- 
ing Saint-Saens’ A minor concerto for 
cello. The orchestral novelty was the 
first. performance here of an excerpt 
from Goldmark’s opera, ‘“‘Mérlin,’”’ and 
the remaining selections were the over- 
ture from Schumann’s opera, ‘‘Genove- 
va,’ and Dvorak’s ‘New World’ syni- 
phony. 
performance naught but commendatory 
superlatives should be used, for the great 


céllist_ gave an interpretation of the 
Saint-Saens work that was about as 


du Bal” and all sorts‘of easily mendablé pear to pertection » 


M 


is bas 
ae likely to 
wn than that 
who leads the 
Boston orches- 
t given the in- 
t solo work as 
ost continuous 
ensemble playing, 
really being joined and the cello part 
running through the whole score. 

The themes and developments in the 
first part were sung beautifully, the 
melodies being given with impeccable 
tunal quality, 


and delicate as if from a violin. 


hose reputa- 


the three movements | 


with the bowing smooth | 
The | 


Stately minuet, or waltz, was delightfuj | 


in its rhythmic undulations, the breadth 
of tone and perfect legato passages in 
chords shcuwinge the exceptional skill of 
the player to the fullest. In these two 
movements the cello is largely an as- 
sociate instrument, but in the third part 
there is a brilliant unaccompanied solo 


-and brmilllantly was it Played by Mr 


‘Schroeder, whose technica! ability easily 


| cies of the score. 
;} runs, harmonies, 


/ Or deviating from the 


| doubtless would 


surmounted all the monumental! intrica.- 
His double stopping, 
trills and rapid pas- 
sage work were wonderfully executed, 
his fingering was without a suggestion 
true pitch, the 
staccato was sharp and clear and al! 
the work in the solo, and also in the 
subsequent tinale, was of the highest 
o1 der. Mad Mr Schroeder been 4a 
“celebrity from abroad,” his reception 
not have been more 
flattering, for he was recalied to thi 
platform several times at the close o¢ 
this performance. His associates per- 
formed their parts in a Sympathetic 
manner, making the concerto the fea- 
ture of the program. 

The Schumann overture w 

the orchestra with characte 


i the 


| 


be Satisfied with Dvorak’s 
handling of the score in working out his 
‘musical scheme. 


gnomes and mortals figure in 
gambols, dances, ete. The sprightly mu- 
Sical illustrations are orchestrated skil- 
fully and the contrasting episodes were 
set forth in the pleasantest vein by Mr 
Gericke’s men. 

The “New World” symphony by Dvo- 
rak seems destined to retain its popu- 
larity despite adverse criticisms regard- 
ing his use of so-called American ‘‘folk- 
song”’ as thematic material. The sug- 

estions of popular airs evidently find 
avor with the average concert patron, 
and surely the educated musician should 
masterly 
The 


“Indian” atmos- 


| phere of the second movement was the 


In speaking of Mr Schroeder's | 


most enjoyable characteristic of the 
four parts, although the whole sym- 
phony was received with demonstra- 
tions of great approval. 

The next rehearsal and concert will 
be given Jan 23 and 24. The soloist will 
be announced later and the orchestral 
pieces will be the introduction to 
Arensky’s opera, ‘‘Nal und Damajante,’”’ 
first time: Brahms’ ‘Hungarian dances” 
and Mozart’s ‘Jupiter’? symphony. 
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“MUSICAL MATTERS 


IPOS Sese ogee se Sees 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


Last Saturday’s concert was an ad- 
mirable one, not only for the novelty 
presented, but because of the variety of 
styles included. Here is the prograinme: 
Schumann Overture to ‘‘Genoveva,’’ Op. 31 
Saint-Saens,.Concerto in A minor, for Violon- 
cello, Op. 33, 
Alwin Schroeder, 


Mr. soloist. 


| Goldmark—Chorus of Spirits and Spirits’ Dance, 


from ‘‘Merlin’’ (first time). i 

Dvorak..Symphony in E& minor, No. 5, 
“The New World,’’ Op. 95. 

With the exception of the first number, 

ali 

POSErs. 


from 


three nations. Best of all, not one of the 
three found it necessary-.to take refuge 
in the crazy metaphysical vein so pre€va- 
lent :n medern music. All of them knew 
how to do it. Hience their works are 
performed and enjoyed of their own Nna- 


| tive villages. 


not one of the 
was insured a 


The Schumann overture, 
composer's greatest works, 
full meed of attention by its position at 
the beginning of the programme. Lven 
there, nowever, its lack of dramatic force 
Was apparent, and its allegro appassionato 
ean hardly claim tc be called passionate 
in the days when the perfervid Isolde and 
thergxcitable Tosca-rule our stage, Yet 
its ®hemes were beautiful, especially the 


horn-calls and woodwind melodies, and if | 
those of a thoughtful | 


itSs measures were 
sentimentalist trying in 
dramatic heights, they 


vain to reach 
still won their 


| Share of applause. 


The Saint-Saens’ concerto again proved 
itself a well-knit piece of orchestral com- 
position, and if it did not rise to any great 
climax, it showed a unity of effect that is 
not always present in such works. The 
composer of concertos must perforce dis- 
play his solo instrument, and too often he 
is led to do this at the expense of mu- 
sical coherency. The union of the three 
short movements (really two with the first 
ane returning largely intact) in one single 
whole adds greatly te the effect. If the 
minor passages are at times dreary, a fault 
to be noted in many French composers, the 
exquisite allegretto gave ample reason for 
the reappearance of the work. 

Of Mr. Schroeder’s playing, there is noth- 
ing new to be said to Boston audiences. 


| His surety, breadth and flexibility of style 


won their usual attention and recognition, 


/ and his thorough musicianship was every- 
| Where in evidence. 
| Stopping and other technical display in the 


The customary doubdle- 


cadenza held its hearers breathless, and 
the runs in stopped harmonics, apparently 
Simple and innocent in sound, demanded 
the utmost skill of bow and finger. 

Then came Goldmark—he of the sump- 
tuous style, of the rich harmonies. He is 
accused of plagiarizing Wagner; it is easy 
tO Say a man sieals, however, but not al- 
ways possible to prove it. Goldmark’s viv- 
id warmth of coloring is his own, and if 


the works were those of living com. | 
They represented widely diiferent | 
| schools, and typified the music of at least 


; hardly a 


he has followed the Bayreuth master;*Hé 
has done it with more freshness and grig- 


inality than many lesser men who really 


deserved the charge but escaped it. The 


chorus of spirits in the magic garden of 


pleasure-park owned and _ operated by 
iSlingser, it is lovely in its own right also, 

The music, as already intimated, con- 
tains harmonies—real harmonies. melting 
into one another with glorious fulness of 
mingled sounds, and not mere dissonances 
dressed in orchestral garb. But Goldmark 
himself is unequal. His alluring = spirit 
chorus, sensuous in the best meaning of 
the word, was followed by a dance theme 
so tawdry that it seemed as if the fairics 
had left the ethereal regions of air and 
started pirouetting in a very mundane con- 
cert hall. <A return of the earlier chorus 
miaude some amends, and the audience be- 
gan to hope that everything would end 
happily. But a demon, who had been 


choked off at the cutset of the occasion, 


now insisted upon interrupting the danee, 


| and made some incendiary rema:vks on the 


brasses and keltledrum that were utterly 
unfit for publication. 

Dvorak’s American symphony followed. 
American in the material of which many 
of its themes are made, its composer can 
no more hope to found a national sehool 
than Mendelssohn could expect that his 
Scotch symphony would cause a race of 
highland composers to spring up. It is 
the orchestration and the harmony that 
make a theme cffective, and these are 
the work of the trained musician. Whils 
the genuine Negro music has a weird im- 
pressiveness that is little known, it is 
broad enough foundation for a 
school. National schools develop oniy 
from the most marked and widespread ra- 
tional tastes, and we doubt if the mixed 
race of undesirable immigrants that now 
own the land of the Algonquins could 
really tell the difference between a good 
folk-song and the cheapc¢st ragtime. Judgel 
merely aS music, however, the symphony 
will always rank high. Its first movement 
proves that a modern composer need not 
discard the symphonic form in order to 
write well, and if the third and fourth 
are often commonplace, the real feelin; 
and frank beauty of the largo should win 
undying fame for the work. 

Of the three living composers, then, cne 
brought grace and delicacy as his ofter- 
ing, the second presented a glowing rich- 
ness of harmonie color, while the thircd 
relied on the charm of attractive melodies 
well supported; but not one of them sac- 


yrificed his genius to the idol of orchestral 
| ugjiness. 


The solo of the rext concert is announced 
as Liszt's E-fiat concerto, No. 1, with 
Mark Hambourg at the piano. The pro- 
eramme éncludes also Arensky’s Introduce. 
tion to the Opera ‘‘Nal and Damajanti” 
(irst time), Brahms‘ Hungarian Dances, 
and Mozart’s ‘Jupiter’ symphony. | 

rthur Elson. 


K 


Merlin, last Saturday’s new number, wag 
& work of enchanting beauty. Granted that 
it does remind the auditor of that other 


f 
* 
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From Goldmark’s Fantastic Un- 
successful Opera “Merlin.” 


| ~~ <oemwe 


MR. SCHROEDER THE SOLOIST 


Fine Display of Tone, Phrasing, 
Taste and Technique—Ham- 
bourg the Next Soloist. 


By PHILIP HALE. 


The program of the 11th Symphony 
concert, Mr. Gericke conductor, given 
last night at Symphony Hall was as 
follows: 


Overture, ‘‘Genoveva"’ 

Concerto in A minor for ‘cello......Saint-Saens 

Chorus of Spir.cs and Spir..s’ Dance, from 
**Merlin’’ Goldmark 


Symphony, ‘‘From the New World’'.....Dvorak | 


This concert does not call for extena- 
ed comment. The overture to “Geno- 
veva”’ is familiar, and there-is no press- 


ing need of discussing the question why ance of Wotan as the Wanderer in the) 


enchanted garden does not console us. | 


Schumann, was unable to write an opera 
of any dramatic interest. He abused 
Meyerbeer like a pickpocket, and yet as 


an opera-maker he was not worthy to | ease of love’s labour 
tie the shoes of him jeered at by others, | 


who stole from Meyerbeer with both | ftayored cities. among others New York, 


| where there is again talk, as we Saw 


hands even while they scoffed. 
The ’cello concerto by Saint-Saens has 
been played at these concerts by Mr... 
Schroeder and before him by Mr. Bayr- 
hoffer, and before them Mr. Wulf Fries 
Played it at a concert of the Harvard 
Musical Association. Saint Saens is sel- 
dom. if ever guilty of writing music for | 
mere virtuoso display, and his concerto 
must. still be ranked—itis,at least, thirty 
years old—with the best works, and 
they are few~—so very few—in the reper- 
tory of the violoncello. ‘The concerto is 
thoughtfully planned, and while it is 
not on the whole melodiously rich—the 
minuet is exquisite—there is often the 
polished charm-of expression that: char- 
acterizes the-composer, a master of the 
clear, logical thought and the elegance 
of speech that were once supposed to 
distinguished the French; who now are 
given up to symbolism and mysticism 
or are anxious to wé literary in their 
music. Mr. Schroeder is always artis- 


| of such discussion. 


Schumann | 


delirious, or 
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hearing;him. His tone last nigh 
nobly beautiful'and ‘his taste’a joy. 

Nor is it necessary to revive the dis- 
cussion concerning Congo-Indian-Ameri- 
can music, with Dvorak’s symphony as 
Exhibit A, for there is now no possibility 
Dvorak’s symphony 
is familiar; it has been duly ticketed as 
No. 5 by the Czech Dvorak, and not as 
No. 1-of*the C, I..A. school. ‘What if 
the composer did take this theme or that 
theme.from transplanted and American- 
ized: negroes?. A theme does not’ make 
a symphony. We listen to “‘From the 
New World” as to any other work-of 
absolute music, without any patriotic 
thrill, ‘without the conviction’ that a 
‘National’ school of composition is a 
crying necessity. And it is pleasant 
music to hear; much of it is frankly 
pretty: or’ gay; there are pages of gor- 
geous orchestration; and there are, as 
in all of ‘Dvorak’s later: works, . pages 
that are nothing but swollen. salon 
music, of the same order. as “Falling 
|Leaves,” “Twilight Thoughts,’ ‘‘Moon- 
lignoit on the Hudson,” etc. 

But ballet music from Goldmark’s | 
‘Merlin’ had not been played in Bos- 
ton. We have got along comfortably 
without it. It is not to be named in the | 
same breath with the sensuous ballet 
in Goldmark’s *‘Queen of Sheba’’; it is 
not impressive. or characteristic, or. 
charming. The melodic | 
thought is cheap, and even the appear- 


a 
‘ 


Mr. Gericke and the orchestra made 
as much of it as possible, but it was a. 
lost. | 


And orchestra 


now ‘the goes to 


by yesterday's, papers, of a ‘‘permanent | 
orchestra.”’ The visiting orchestra may 
well serve aS a working model. 

ee. a” 

The program of the 12th concert, Jan. 
24—for. there will be no ‘concert this | 
week—will include Arensky’s overture to 
“Nail et Damaianti’; some Hungarian 
dances by Brahms; Mozart’s ‘Jupiter’ 
symphony. Mr. Mark Hambourg will 
be the pianist. He will play with the | 
orchestra Liszt's concerto in E flat,. 
No. 1. 
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TWO SYMPHONY CONCERT SEATS 


F, F, 15, 16, REHEARSAL SEATS 


MAY BE BOUGHT FOR $27 EACH by. addressing ment. 


“ onide 
Coneerto Masterfully. 


The Pieee de Resistance of the 


Evening—Dvorak’s “New World” | 
Symphony—The Novelty is an Ex~ | 


tract from Goldmark’s Opera, 
‘Merlin.’’ 


Mr. Philip Hale says rightly when he | 


remarks in the programme-book that 
the time has come for Dvorak’s ‘“‘From 
the New World” symphony to cease from 
being the cause of polemics as_ to 
whether or not the composer meant to 
give it out as a derivative from indi- 


genous musical themes or as an exprese | 
‘ author’s elegance, finesse, grace and im- 


sion of his own notions about the rise, 
growth and present attitude of material 
and spiritual America as a unit among 


nations. ‘““The subject, duly labelled and | 


dated,” his words are, “now rests on 
the shelf, and for some time it has not 
been taken down and dusted,’” One may 
now fancy that possibly Dvorak pre- 
faced his title as a simple greeting into 
a statement of the locus oviundi or place 
of origin. At any rate, the symphony 
must henceforth be regarded as neither 


ethnological, ethical nor historically sig- | 


nificant, but as pure, abstract music. 
And as such it will long be retained in 
appreciative and affectionate memory as 
one of the best and dearest of its au- 
thor’s works. It is bright with fancy, 
warm, tender and strong with feeling, 
quaint in figure, rhythm and accent, in- 
genious and apt in unusual forms and 
scales, delicate and deep in color, varied, 
rich and dainty in orchestration, 
above all, sensible, hearty, sincere an 
truly human in declaration and appeal. 
It was perfectly played all through, and 
there was a particularly touching beau- 
ty in the rendering of the long, pensive 
romance for the English horn, which 1s 
the chief feature of the second move- 
ment, 

Did everybody realize, while Mr. 
Schroeder was playing his solo, that 
one of the world’s first ’cellists was dis- 
coursing that ‘‘most eloquent music ? 
Yet so it was, and Boston has reason 
to be glad that this artist has dwelt 


and || 
di Mark Hambourg, 


| ple, spirits, fair, 


ESE ITY aE a. sis : 


ere was one novelty for the concert 


‘ah excerpt from Goldm r , 

| | oper ‘of Mes in ark’s Arthurian 
| : , . scene in whic erlin, 
Mr. Schroeder Plays His ’Cello | 

| magic, which Vivien has caused to be 
opened, beholds the dances and hears 


erlin.” This was from a 


lingeri 
enchanted garden before his tariple oe 


the choruses of his own troops 

until his fair deceiver caste upon ttae 
one of his own spells, and garden, tem~— 
faithless woman and 


all vanish in an instant. The scene com- 
mences with great crashes, rolls and 
thrills of sound, from which emerge 
sensuous melodies for viola, flute and 
horn, crossed occasionally by other sud- 
uen, vehement chords. The balladite 
character of the music, wherein much 
prominence is given to the harp, with 
keen arpeggios and long sweeps, now in- 
creases, and one can see how fit it is 
for a ehief dancer’s “‘solo and varia- 
tions’’ pas, especially when a long, clear 
theme for the clarinet is introduced. 


: The music increases fast in vigor, pace 


and power, and then, with a few violent, 
roaring chords, it ends abruptly. The 
writing is seldom bold, but it has its 


agination. The coloring is softly kalei- 


_ doscopic, and the atmosphere is langour- | 
ous, but not drowsy. | 


The overture was 
mann’s ‘‘Genoveva,’’ in which the suc- 
cessive illustrations of troubled, restless, 
violent, tranquilizing and triumphant 


conditions were duly brought out in the |. 


rendering. 

The programme was nicely balanced 
and of judicious and agreeable length. 
The overture and concerto occupied only 
about 35 minutes and the concert extend- 


ed but a trifle beyond one hour and a . 


half. This is the orchestra’s absent 
week, but for the subsequent Friday and 
Saturday Mozart’s ‘‘Jupiter’’ symphony 
has been chosen, together with some of 
Brahms’ Hungarian dances. The intro- 
duction to Arensky’s opera, ‘‘Nal und 
Damajanti”’ will have its first hearing, 
and there will be a soloist, to be an- 
nounced later. ; 

At the next concerts, Jan, 23 and 24, 
pianist, will play 


| LAstzt’s concerto No. 1, in E flat. 


here so long, and has made his special | 


individual contribution to every sym- 
phony season for a dozen years. rhe 
Saint Saens concerto in A minor, which 
he gave last night, and has performed 
once before, is favorable to player and 
hearer. It affords more opportunity for 
beauty than for strength, it flows on 
connectedly from theme to theme, and 
forms one modification of tempo to an- 
other, and it is compact and brief. The 
themes are melodious and are stated 
with only such reiteration as is neces- 
sary to fix them in the mind without 
that prolix development which confuses 
the layman and sets. off the professional 
upon a course of criticism and argu- 
Mr. Schroeder’ delivered it 
sweetly and songfully, but sonorously 
enough to fill the room, and was brill- 
iant, free and striking in the elaborate 
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CONCK 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 24, AT 8, P. M. 


Soloist 


(First t 


Programme. 


CONCERTO in E flat major, No. 1, for PIANOFORTE 


and ORC 
SYMPHONY, in C major with Fugue- 


INTRODUCTION TO THE OPERA, 
-) 

“HUNGARIAN DANCES,” Nos. I1, 12, 

(Orchestrated by ALBERT PARLOW.) 


Damayanti.”’ 
The Pianoforte is a Knabe. 


I. Allegro vivace. 
II, Andante Cantabile. 
III. Menuetto: Allegretto. 


All 


IV. Finale: Allegro molto. 


Symphony Hall. 
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Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 
Mr. MARK HAMBOURG. 


ARENSKY, 
BRAHMS, 
MOZART, 


Photograph by Gessford & Van Brunt, New York, 
Mark HAMBOURG. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1902-038. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


Xl. GONCKIRE, 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 24, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


ARENSKY.,. INTRODUCTION TO THE OPERA, ‘Nala and 
Damayanti.,’’ 
(First time.) 


CONCERTO in E flat major, No. 1, for PIANOFORTE 


ind ORCHESTRA 


BRAHMS, “HUNGARIAN DANCHES,’’ NOs. II, 12, 13, 1 
(Orchestrated by ALBERT PARLOW.) 


MOZART, SYMPHONY. inC major with Fugue-Finale, 


? 


Photograph by Gessford & Van Brunt, New York “Tupiter.’ 
. 


Mark HAMBOURG. Allegro vive 
Andante Cantal 
Menuetto: 
Finale: Alleg 


Soloist: 


MARK HAMBOURG. 


The Pianoforte 1S a 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Introduction to the Opera, ‘‘Nala and Dam- 
MLS hE GES Bien oe co Ce Caw owede ree cneed Arensky 
(First time.) 
Concerto in E flat major, No. 1 for Piano- 
forte and Orchestra 
(Mark Hambourg, Solvist.) 
“Hungarian Dances,’’ Nos. il, 12, 


Brahms 
(Orchestrated by Albert Parlow). 
Symphony, C major with Fugue- 
Finale Mozart 


Russia and Hungary furnished the 
chief part of the programme at this con- 
cert. Arensky’s East Indian overture 
deais with a plot that can be stated in 
very few words—a young prince loses his 
kingdom at'dice and afterwards wins it 
back again by the same means; the 
moral of which appears to be that if 
you play dice you ought to study all the 
fine poirits of the game. 

Arensky plunges into-his subject with 
all the modern glow of orchestration; 
there are “Lohengrin prelude” violins 
eyen in the first measures and the Wag- 
ner school of ecstasy is omnipresent. 
The work is in good form, presenting 


three divisions clearly and ending as it | 


began—as its hero dice-player did. But 


it possesses that which places the new | 
'Russians above the average of the Ger- | 


man orchestral composers of the present, 
-an abundance of good melody, a degree 
(of tuneful beauty. It was a worthy 
work, pleasing, shapely, well-scored, and 
we should be glad to hear it again. 


Now came the piano-pugilist, Mark 
Hambourg, who scintillated like that 
“shining mark’ that is said to be be- 
loved of fate. The Liszt concerto in E 
flat, rather a rhapsody than true con- 
certo, suited the brilliant player verfect- 
ly, and he made the best impression that 
he has yet done in Boston. <A _ shade 
more of the feminine might have been 
demanded in the gentler parts of the 
_work, but as a whole it was impetuous, 
powerful and untrammelled, as Liszt in- 
-tended it to be. What an iconoclast 
this terrible Liszt must have been a 
half-century ago! A concerto with a 
triangle obligato out of all classical 
form, full of wild Magyar freedom, must 
have set the teeth of the conservatives 
on edge. And Liszt today might be a 
model to the modern composers in or- 
chestral work, for he does not present 
ugliness even in his most frenetic mo- 
ments, possibly. because he was cradled 
in the beautiful Hungarian folk-song. 

- Even his disciples were a little aghast 


at the freedom of the work at first, and | 
“some asked of him the meaning of the | 


-seven-noted figure bonis dulie 


“motive of the. work. 


—— cm 
—— a ——ws 


alle nicht” sang back the win ster, to 
own music. . 

Mr. Hambourg was recalled over and 
over and certainly deserved the ovation, 
for soloist, orchestra and conductor all 
united in giving a most exciting in- 
terpretation of a work which demanded 
the abandon it received. 


Brahms’ 
tame by comparison. Liszt would have 
done much better with the topic, In- 
deed he has done so, for the last num- 
ber of the set, No. 15, has been used 
by him as a Friska in one of his Hun- 
garian rhapsodies, and has been orches- 
trated also, and sounds ten times as bril- 
liant as the sedate seoring that Parlow 


has given to Brahms’ piano works. The 


melodies are not by Brahms; Remenyi, 
the Hungarian violinist, has often bit- 
terly complained to the present writer of 
the injustice done to one of his own 
tunes by its being thus incorporated in 
Brahms’ works, but as a matter of fact 
Brahms only claimed the arrangement 
of these themes. 

Because Swinburne, De Musset and 
Hugo exist shall we abolish Corneille, 
Racine and Wordsworth? 
“Jupiter” 


%* 


dread clamours” to the modern ear, but 


it is nleasant to listen to nevertheless. | 
scarcely seems to | 
rival the entirely charming Allegro of | 
| the G minor symphony (written at the | 


The first movement 


same time by Mozart) but the finale is 
not to be crowded out of the latterday 


concert repertoire, even by the spiciest 


finales of Berlioz. The work was !loving- 
ly read by Mr. Gericke, and the interest 
of the audience held unabated to the 
last notes. 

At the next concert Mr. Adamowski is 
to appear as soloist with a ‘‘Pibroch”’ by 
Mackenzie, which bit of Scottish music 
will have its first American hearing on 
that occasion. Louis C, Elson. 


Hungarian dances sounded | 


Mozart's 
symphony no longer presents | 
anything akin to “tthe immortal Jove’s | 


~ THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, — 
and 
Novelty a Lively Overture by 
the Kussian, Arensky. 


Another Russian, Max Hambourg, 


Is the Soloist in a Liszt Conee, to— | 
A Work That Is Fitful, Erratic, | 
and Played with an Almost Tar- | 


tar Violence, 
The chief impression left on the gen- 


eral mind at the 12th Symphony con- | 
Max Hambourg’s delivery | 


cert by Mr. 
of Liszt’s first pianoforte concerto 
must have been admiration for the mag- 
nificent workmanship and indomitable 


| Strength of the instrument upon which 
) he performed and amazement tempered 


with regret that any man could play so 
loud for so long a time. The concerto— 
which was originally known and scorned 
in Vienna as the ‘triangle’ concerto, 
because of the tinklings which tap the 
accent and rhythm of the scherzo—has 
its beauties; but being an early essay 
of its author in that genus of composi- 
tion, it is fitful, erratic and not without 
turgidity and turbulence. It has possi- 
bilities for suavity and grace; but Mr. 
Hambourg played it all with a rush and 
a roar. If one may be permitted to say 
so, a Tartar violence, barbaric and re- 


| lentless, seems to lie closebelow the sur- 
| fact of Mr. Hambourgs’ sturdyand hon- | 
est Russiandetermination. Yet with what 


| MUSICAL TOPICS, 


noble’ splendor and almost majestic 
fulness he might illuminate and per- 
meate truly grand and sublime music, if 
he only would! He has great qualities, 
which never show more luminously than 
when he occasionally uses his giant 


‘strength with other than a giant’s dis- 


position. His apparently exhaustless 
physical and nervous’ strength and | 
technical resources are not his only | 
characteristics, At its loudest, his tone 
is round, rich and smoothly massive; 
when his execution seems most reck- 
less and extravagant, he is still accu- 
rate, firm and definite: his biggest vol- | 
ume and his fiercest sweep are yet reso- 
lute and controlled; his mind is justly 
perceptive and his ‘pronouncements are 
logical and, within the lines of his vio- 
lent exertion and excessive effect, pro- 
portionate. But there is overmuch of | 
everything and almost never a moment 
for retaxation, rest or refreshment. His 
personal equation might well be equal | 
to an almost Uivmpiau place among | 


pianists; but it would be first necessary | 


for him to realize that Jove did not 
always speak in thunder and cast 
crashing bolts, but could woo with soft, 
velvety, bovine eyes or fascinate and 
dazzle in ghittering flakes or filmy gold. 


The Brahms dances, charmingly and 
elastically played, were very welcome, 
and relieved the strain aN by the 
concerto, The choice fell ultimately 
upon those of the third book, numbers | 
11 to 15, inclusive, as orchestrated by 
Alfred Parlow. The formalist, logician . 
and scholiast here disappear and 
Brahms comes as a genial, good fellow, 
not able, indeed, quite to conceal his 
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ile bet er saree bringing persuasive’ 
pages. delicate and sinnous_ grace, — 
swe ‘hy sensuous melody, rich and 
kindly harmonies and hearty, happy | 
eptris. Some are more free and facile 

an. others, but all invite and encour-_ 
age the hearer to ‘‘foot it featly’” ag he 
passes. ‘The fundamental themes, by | 
the way, were only selected and not | 
written by Brahms, although it was ius 
sence that gave them their permanent 
value (4 

The Mozart ‘Jupiter’? symphony gave _ 
its usual deep and true delight, and 
presented its forms of beauty and no- 
bility. Whatever may have been the. 
cause of that appellation, the compos- 
er’s genius here soared to the empyrean 
and. won its right to rest upon ine at- 
tributes of victory over material and 
moral hardships, trials and woes. ‘ius 
music softens, sweeteng and strengthens 


by its own influence, and it elevates and 
encourages by what it implies of devo- 
tion to ideals and high aims, | 

The new overture was delightful and 
sympathetic. Only Cneae few mo- 
ments has it apparentl apthine to say 
‘of adverse fortune, suffering, harsh con- 
dition or conflict. It is built aL eg 
upon a very lovely and appealing me 
ody, always tenderly voiced and -gain- 
ing. influence, if not actual force, at 
each return, as if to delineate the en- 
during beauty of soft, clinging, faithful 
affection and gentleness, 

The orchestra played beautifully all 
the numbers through, the programme 
was delghtfully brief, and Mr. Ham- 
dash had hearty, but not extreme, ap- 
plause,. 

The next programme is thus given out: 


Overture, ‘‘A Night in Carlstein’’........Fibich 
(First time.) | 
Concerto for violin ; .- Mackenzie 
Beethoven 


Tschaikowsky 
Soloist, Mr. T. Adamowski, 


| 
} 
} 
| 


Mork’ anihees Plays | 


| With Symphony Orchestra. 


Concert Toright for Benefit of 
Harvard Germanic Museum. 


| “Paradise Lost” and “Hiawatha” 
Coming Choral Offerings, 


The 12th Symphony program had for 


_soloist Mr Mark Hambourg, who was 
f heard in the Liszt piano concerto in 


flat major. The concerto opened. with 
the introduction to Anton Arensky’s 
opera, ‘‘Nala and Damayanti,” - played 
for the first time here, and the other_ 
‘selectiuus were a group of five Hun-~— 
garian dances by Brahams and Mozart's 





Yy h: 2 “ . | . ¥ : 
tastes, was of Just the prope 
ohe hour and a half. Mr Hambourg is 
a familiar figure to local concert pat- 
rons, and his style of playing has evoked 
‘much discussion, his exhibitions ..of 
| physical power in particular. calling forth 
many criticisms, favorable and other- 
wise., Elis technical skill is wonderful, 
even in this age of development, and if 
‘at times lhe becomes less the interpreter 
than he should his performances are sO 
virile and inspiring that his. brillant 
work is enioyable even to the auditor 
who is not entirely in accord with the 
interpretation. é 
The concerto was played at lightning 
speed at times, the _ tinale, with its 
sweeping chords and double octave 
runs, being fairly pyrotechnical in its 
vigor and dash, and in the elaborate 
figurations of the second theme Ham- 
bourg’s fingers fairly flew cve. the 
keyboard, yet but few ,[hrases were In- 
distinct and those in the_ fortissimo 
passages, the usual places. The tinkling 
scherzo formed a pleasing contrast to 
the more vigorous parts of the work, 
and here the performer showed the 
beautiful quality of his tough in a 
clarity of tone and crispness of stac- 
eato that was thoroughly delightful. 
The orchestra performed its part well, 
despite the terrific pace which the solo- 
ist set at intervais. Mr Hambourg’s 
welcome was very cordial. — wa . 
The overture to Arensky’s opera is 


a dainty, mystical work, with “magic | 


spells’’ woven in musical form and ac- 
companying pastoral suggestiveness 
running through the whole score. ‘The 


composition is rather, peculiar in form, | 


the themes being fragmentary and rap- 


idly changed.to the different contin- | 


gents of the orchestra, .and the piano 


is introduced as part of the instrumen- | 


tal body. Aside from it being a pleas- 
ing bit of music it calls for no special 
mention. The score presented no dif- 
ficulties that Mr Gericke’s players could 
not easily compass. 

The five Hungarian dances by Brahms, 
scored for orchestra by Albert Parlow, 
were given with splendid a aban, A Ma 
Various characteristics of each n ber 
heing set forth in the ie pe ta manner 
The Mozart symphony, which closed the 
program, received a magnificent inter- 
pretation. 

This week’s program will have for 
soloist Mr T. Adamowski, who will play 
a violin concerto by Mackenzie. The 
orchestral selections will be the_over- 
ture, “A Night in Carlstein,’’ Fibich, 
“Andante Cantabile,’’ Beethoven, and 
Tschaikowsky’s suite No. 3. 
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‘Anton Arensky’s “Nala and Dama-. 


anti’? Overture. 
y 


‘MARK HAMBOURG PIANIST 


A Dashing Performance of Liszt’s 
Brilliant and Defiant Con- 
certo in E Flat. 


By PHILIP HALE. 


Che program of the twelfth concert 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Symphony Hall last night, Mr. Gericke, 
conductor, was as follows: 


Overture to ‘‘Nala and Damayanti’’.... 
Arensky 
Concerto in EK flat No. 1, for piano........Liszt 
Hungarian Dances 11, 12, 13, 14, 15.... 
Brahbms-Parlow 
“Jupiter”? BYMDNONY. « «oc ok ccc eee veccee cs MOZatt 


An Orthodox Russian. 


Arensky is Known here chiefly by his 
trio and his piano concerto, although 


certain smail pieces for the piano were | 


introduced by Mr. Siloti and have been 
played since by others. The overture 
performed last nght for the first time 
in Boston is for an opera founded on 
the legend of King Nala, the passionate 


dicer, who incurred the hatred of a god | 


and thereby lost his kingdom and all 


that he had, save his wife Damayanti, | 
at a game of chance. The legend is an! 


episode of the Mahabharata. After 
separation and other trials and tribu- 
lations the king won back his posses- 
sions and found his wife. The overture 
is short, simple and pretty. Pretty is 
the word, for there is no marked emo- 
tional quality in the music, but there 
is melodic grace and there is harmonic 


Sweetness of a conventional and salon 


nature, We are accustomed to char- 
acterize certain harmonic progressions 
and contours of melody as oriental, and 
the good-natured hearer will find the 
Kast in this overture; but we are far 
from orientalism as understood by 
Borodin, Rimsky-Korsakoff and the 
ultra-moderns ;for Arensky is not of 
their school, and is not conspicuous for 
originality. Nevertheless, this overture 


is pleasant and soothing to the ear, and | 


TS TWELFTH CONCERT 


er" 


* 


Mr. Mark Hamboutg. 


eons "AISCLOSURES REGARDING THE 


tein oe cna of oom an). ON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


ap».reciated the characteristic qualities 
of the music. It is hard for us to real- 
ize in these revolutionary days, when 
Richard Strauss and Claude Debussy, 
each in his way, are striking out new 
paths, the defiant note of Liszt's first 
concerto, which was as a glove thrown 
in the face of the conventionalism of 
the fifties. This music was not only 
considered as reckless; it was thought 
blasphemous. Sermons were preached 
against it, and the triangle was held to 
be a true instance of Satan in music, 
and it thus took the place of the tritone. 
Mr. Hambourg played the concerto with 
amazing fire and brilliance; the 
arabesques were treated with elegance; 
the song was sung, not declaimed. The 
performance was a fine one from every 
point of view. I have had occasion be- 
fore this to deplore Mr. Hambourg’s 
extravagances in force and speed. It is 
a pleasure to say that his playing last 
night was that of a master. No wonder 
that the audience was aroused to en- 
thusiasm. 


Brahms’s Dances. 


It is a good thing to relieve programs 
by the introduction of light and agree- 
able pieces. Brahms wrote Hungarian 
fances for the piano for four hands; 
that is to say he arranged dance-tunes 
by Hungarian composers and put the 
Gipsy Muse in a corset. Then he scored 
three of the dances for orchestra; and 
Parlow and Dvorak scored others of 
the set. If we are to have such dances 
in symphony concerts, why are we not 
also permitted to hear  Chabrier’s 
Espana, a veritable masterpiece? Or 
the Coppelia or Sylvia suite of Delibes; 
or one of the fascinating ballet suites 
of Tschaikowsky? They have not suf- 
fered in beauty or charm by perform- 
ance at popular concerts. These dances 
of Brahms were scored by a hand- 
master, and have been played in beer- 
halls. Second-rate music by Brahms 
and Company is not better on account 
of the sacred name of Johannes than 
first-class music by Frenchmen or Rus- 
sians. 

It was a pleasure to hear the. or- 
chestra again after its triumphs in 
other cities. Mr. Gericke conducted 
with his usual. authority, although his 
right arm, strained during the trip, is 
not yet in wholly normal condition, and 
he was obliged to direct for the most 
part with his left. 


~ em ee ee ee 


Boston, Mass., ‘January 16, 1903. 
itor of The Musical Courier: 


)UR issue of December Io contains an editorial 
entitled ‘Permanent Orchestra,” in the course 
of which you make the following statement: 

‘At the same time we are suffering from this 
want of a permanent orchestra, and it cannot 

‘be permanent under its charter, because its 

must make their living outside, playing in or- 

heatre orchestras, balls, parties, restaurants, 
ceptions, weddings, &c. Members of perma- 
stras are not allowed to do this because it in- 

th their bowing and with their work, &c.”’ 

ve statement should not be allowed to remain 

ected, as here in Boston the members of the 

mphony Orchestra are allowed to do just the 
ness above mentioned, although by the terms 
mtract it can be prevented at any time by Mr. 

This great organization, of which Boston 4s 
1as proved in some ways to be not an unmixed 

; the tendency has been to create almost a mu- 
poly, the facts being that while the series of 

mphony concerts are eminently successful, al- 

1er musical enterprises are doomed to financial 
rand opera does not pay, and recitals by the 
ned artists, with very few exceptions, do not 

ing audience. Then, again, the constant im- 
foreign musicians, which has now been going 
eteen years, has given us a body of some 
who, under present conditions, compete with 
en, some of whom were formerly in the or- 


salaries of orchestral musicians, instead of 
ss they should, in this day of high prices for 
&c., have come down about 25 per cent. from 
were twenty years ago in some classes of or- 
Ik, and in no case has there been any increase 
»xcept when paid by Mr. Higginson himself 


r kinds of orchestral business, and the result 


It can be truly stated that 
f sending abroad for artists so extensively has 
tified by the results obtained in the long run. 
at some artists of the highest rank have been 
se talent has justified their being imported, 
, Mole, Pourtou and Longy. Others have 
ye no better than could have been had right 

ir New York, while in a few cases the men im- 


hony Orchestra, 


—~“portea (with such a flourish of trumpets) have been of the 
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tinct and those in the_ fortissimo 
ages, the usual places. The tinkling 
3 zo formed a pleasing contrast. to 
It | the more vigorous parts of the work, 
and here the’ performer showed the 
- be: utiful. quality of his tough in. a 
{cla ity. of: tone and crispness of stac- 
jecato that was thoroughly delightful. 
@ 1e orchestra performed its part well, 

pite the -terrific pace which the solo- 

- get at -intervais. Mr Hambourg’s 
| welcome was very cordial. 
The overture to Arensky’s opera is 
a. dainty, mystical work, with “magic 


Is] spelis’’ “woven in musieal formy.and ac-— 
| FS mpanying pastoral 


ion is” trather peculiar in form, 
| the themes being fragmentary and rap- 
[i “changed. to. the different contin- 
rents of the orchestra, and the piano 
Bi raeraguced. as part of the instrumen- 
Aside from it being a pleas- 
} : ie ‘of music it calls fois no special 
pen’ ion. The score presented no dif- 
| feu ties that Mr Gericke’s players could 
easily compass. 
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‘Anion Nensy’s “Nala 2 sad Dama 


yan Overture. - 


MARK HAMBOURG PIANIST 


a en 
A Dashing Performance of Liszt’s 
Brilliant and Defiant Con- 
certo in E Flat. 


By PHILIP HALE. 
Che program of the twelfth concert 


of the Boston’ Symphony Orchestra in 


Symphony Hall last night, Mr. Gericke, 
conductor, was as follows: 

Overture to ‘‘Nala and Damayanti’’.... 
Concerto in E flat No. it: for piano.. 

Hungarian Dances 11, 12, 13, 14, 15. 


Brabms- Parlow 
**‘Jupiter’’ symphony. eee eb ene ewe eeetans .Mozart 


An Orthodox Russian. 


Arensky is known here chiefly by his | 
trio and his piano concerto. although. 


certain small pieces for the piano were 
introduced by Mr. Siloti and have been 
played since by others. The overture 
performed last nght for the first time 
in Boston is for an opera founded on 
the legend of King Nala, the passionate 


dicér, who incurred the hatred of a god 


and thereby lost his kingdom and all 
that he had, save his wife Damayanti, 
at a game of chance. The legend is an 


episode of the Mahabharata. After 
separation and other trials and tribu-. 
lations the king won back his posses-. 


sions and found his wife. The overture 


lis short, simple and pretty. Pretty is 
the word, for there {fs no marked emo- 


tional quality in the music, but there 


is melodic grace and there is harmonic. 
Sweetness of a conventional and salon. 
nature, We are accustomed to char-. 
acterize certain harmonic progressions. 


and contours of melody as oriental, and 


the good-natured hearer will find the 
Hast in this overture; but we are far 


from orientalism as understood by 
Borodin, Rimsky-Korsakoff and .the 


originality. big ids omg thi 


‘paths, the defia 
‘concerto, which wou 


| arabesques 


“for Arensky is not of 
their school, and is not <onaelinnes tor 


res 


CLOSURES REGARDING THE 
’ BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Boston, hes January 16, 1903. 


RD 
LD HA. 
ER. AL» Is 
ERARLE 


OUR issue of December Io Sia an editorial 
entitled ““Permanent Orchestra,” in the course 
of which you make the following statement: 

‘““At the same time we are suffering from this 
want of a permanent orchestra, and it cannot 
be permanent under its charter, because its 

members must make their living outside, playing in or- 
chestras, theatre orchestras, balls, parties, restaurants, 
dances, receptions, weddings, &c. Members of perma- 
nent orchestras are not allowed to do this because it in- 
terferes with their bowing and with their work, &c.” 

The above statement should not be allowed to remain 
-uncontradicted, as here in Boston the members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra are allowed to do just the 
cheap business above mentioned, although by the terms — 
of their contract it can be prevented at any time by Mr. 

an Higginson. This great organization, of which Boston 4s 

It is @e so proud, has proved in some ways to be not an unmixed 
blessing, as the tendency has been to create almost a mu- 

sical monopoly, the facts being that while the series of 

Boston Symphony concerts are eminently successful, al- 

most all other musical enterprises are doomed to financial 

failure, Grand opera does not pay, and recitals by. the 

most renowned artists, with very few exceptions, do not 

draw a paying audience. Then, again, the constant im- 

portation of foreign musicians, which has now been going 

on for nineteen years, has given us a body of some 

eighty men who, under present conditions, compete with 

the local men, some of whom were formerly in the or- 

chestra, for ail kinds of orchestral business, and the result 

is that the salaries of orchestral musicians, instead of 

going up, as they should, in this day of high prices for 

food, coal, &c., have come down about 25 per cent. from 

what they were twenty years ago in some classes of or- 

Prospecty Yl Ady an chestra work, and in no case has there been any increase 
'Senis, ‘Volekert p of salaries except when paid by Mr. Higginson himself 
: | in the Symphony Orchestra, It can be truly stated that 
the policy of sending abroad for artists so extensively has 

Jnot been justified by the results obtained in the long run. 

It is true that some artists of the highest rank have been 
secured whose talent has justified their being imported, 
viz., Sautet, Mole, Pourtou and Longy. Others have 
proved to be no better than could have been had right 
in Boston or New York, while in a few cases the men im- 
ported (with such a flourish of trumpets) have been of the 
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most ordinary calibre, and had they been local men would 
not have been allowed to play ten days in the orchestra. 


Yet rather than admit that a mistake has been made, those 
same men are allowed to stay in the orchestra, and, in 


some cases, to draw the highest salaries. It is reported 


that Mr. Higginson, in his annual address to the orchestra 


last May, devoted a part of his remarks to congratulating 
the orchestra that they now, after many years of trial, 
thanks to the talented “Frenchmen” he had imported, had 
a woodwind section on a par with the fine body of strings. 
Mr. Higginson cannot be a fine judge of the “woodwind” 
or he would know that at the present time, outside of M. 
Longy, the truly eminent oboe of the orchestra, there are 
no players there of the highest rank, and in one case the 
imported artist is a player of the most ordinary ability. 

It is surely strange that Mr. Higginson, patriotic citi- 
zen as he is in all other respects, should allow his great 
orchestra to be managed in such an unpatriotic manner. 
Strange it is that if his artists have no sense of the dig- 
nity of their position as members of the great Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and are willing to accept engage- 
ments at Keith’s Theatre at a low salary, and to appear 
sandwiched in between a lot of trained animals and acro- 
batic acts, and also at theatres, restaurants and balls, he 
does not put a stop to such work, as by their contracts 
he has a right to do. Surely the outlook is discouraging 
enough already to a local musician when he sees the 
orchestra being filled up each year by more and more 
new men from abroad, who draw the highest salaries for 
the least work, not to have these same men in many 
cases proceed to compete with the local men for all 
classes of orchestral work in Boston and vicinity. At the 
present time no summter hotel, from Maine to Rhode 
Island, is satisfied unless they can advertise ‘music by 
Boston Symphony players,” even if there “is only one 
member of the Symphony who plays, the rest being 
picked up here and there. The public are not supposed 
to know the difference. Another thing has been com- 
mented on the past season, viz., the influence being used 
by “‘society ladies” to get their protégés admitted to the 
orchestra. The admission of two members is said to be 
brought about by the above “society” influence, the ru- 
mor being all the more credited, as the abilities of the 
players alone would hardly entitle them to the distinction 
of membership in such an orchestra. It is certainly a 
laughable state of affairs when one sees the name “Sym- 


phony Orchestra” a dozen times a week in the daily 
papers as playing for “Mrs. Mears’ reception,” or 


“Madame Wiggins’ ball,” or at “Miss Harmony’s wed- 
ding,” or at “the hop at the Ocean House,” or at Hotel 
Preston. To “cap the climax” we read that “Symphony 


men will play each evening at the Hotel Somerset” and 
“The Lenox.” 


The “dear public,’ which is not at all musical, has 


come to believe that to be a member of the “Symphony” 


makes a man an “artist,” and not to be one of the “elect” 
is a sure sign of lack of talent. 
Quite recently in a Boston paper was published an 
account of a society ball in Worcester, with “delightful 
music by the Salem Cadet Band, and Mr. Gott and his 
‘Symphony men,’” and there were probably a number of 
members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra who were 


willing to do such business and at the ordinary price, 


as it is well known that Mr. Gott, who is perfectly honest, 
pays only the ordinary price to his men. And again it 
is claimed that persons, other than the players, connected 
with the management of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
have been known to take orders to furnish an orchestra 
for a reception, wedding, &c., and turn over the engage- 


ment to some member of the orchestra who engages per- 
sonally the men and takes charge of the affair, it being so 
arranged that each one above mentioned takes a liberal 
slice of the money paid as “commission,” so that in many 
cases by the time the men who do the work are paid they 
get a low price on a par with the ordinary player, so 
called, who cannot add the magic words “member of the 


Symphony” on his card. One is forced to the conclusion |}! 


that either many members of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra are sadly lacking in respect to Mr. Higginson 
and the dignity of their position as members of his great 
urchestra, or that they are not paid the generous salaries 
that the public is led to believe are received by those for- 


tunate enough to be admitted to that noted company of 
players. 


The above remarks, Mr. Editor, will throw a little ” 


light on the orchestral situation here in Boston, and 
show that your statement above quoted, which I have 
taken as my “text,” is not borne out by the facts and con- 
ditions as they now exist in Boston. Let us hope that the 
contrary may be the case with the permanent orchestras 
in Chicago, Cincinnati, Pittsburg and Philadelphia. 


SUBSCRIBER. 


MUSIC AND DRAMA 


Symphony Hall: Symphony Orchestra é 
The symphony concerts for this season | 
are now half over. The twélfth concert, | 
given Saturday evening, with Mr. Mark | 
Hambourg as soloist, had the following | 
programme: | | 
Arensky: Introduction to the Opera, ‘‘Nala and 
Damayanti.’’ (First time.) 


Liszt: Concerto in B-fla no- 
forte and Orchant: major, No. 1, for Piano 


: Hungarian Dances, Nos. 11, 12, 13, 14, 
Orchestrated by Albert Parlow.) 
Symphony in C major, ‘‘Jupiter.”’ 
; The feature of this concert was the su- 
-perb playing of Mr. Mark Hambourg. 
‘After the attractive young girls we have 
lately been hearing perform, the respect- 
cay _pecagogues with excellent techniques, 
ane the stolid British contraltos, et cetera, 
Ta, ad libitum, the presence of a 
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most ordinary calibre, and had they been local men would 
not have been allowed to play ten days in the orchestra. 
Yet rather than admit that a mistake has been made, those 
same men are allowed to stay in the orchestra, and, in 
some cases, to draw the highest salaries. It is reported 
that Mr. Higginson, in his annual address to the orchestra 
last May, devoted a part of his remarks to congratulating 
the orchestra that they now, after many years of trial, 
thanks to the talented “Frenchmen” he had imported, had 
a woodwind section on a par with the fine body of strings. 
Mr. Higginson cannot be a fine judge of the “woodwind” 
or he would know that at the present time, outside of M. 
Longy, the truly eminent oboe of the orchestra, there are 
no players there of the highest rank, and in one case the 
imported artist is a player of the most ordinary ability. 
It is surely strange that Mr. Higginson, patriotic citi- 
zen as he is in all other respects, should allow his great 
orchestra to be managed in such an unpatriotic manner. 
Strange it is that if his artists have no sense of the dig- 
nity of their position as members of the great Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and are willing to accept engage- 
ments at Keith’s Theatre at a low salary, and to appear 
sandwiched in between a lot of trained animals and acro- 
batic acts, and also at theatres, restaurants and balls, he 
does not put a stop to such work, as by their contracts 
he has a right to do. Surely the outlook is discouraging 
enough already to a local musician when he sees the 
orchestra being filled up each year by more and more 
new men from abroad, who draw the highest salaries for 
the least work, not to have these same men in many 
cases proceed to compete with the local men for all 
classes of orchestral work in Boston and vicinity. At the 
present time no sumnier hotel, from Maine to Rhode 
Island, is satisfied unless they can advertise “‘music by 
Boston Symphony players,’ even if there ‘is only one 
member of the Symphony who plays, the rest being 
picked up here and there. The public are not supposed 
to know the difference. Another thing has been com- 
mented on the past season, viz., the influence being used 
by ‘society ladies” to get their protégés admitted to the 
orchestra. The admission of two members is said to be 
brought about by the above “society” influence, the ru- 
mor being all the more credited, as the abilities of the 
players alone would hardly entitle them to the distinction 
of membership in such an orchestra. It is certainly a 
laughable state of affairs when one sees the name “Sym- 
phony Orchestra” a dozen times a week in the daily 
papers as playing for “Mrs. Mears’ reception,’ or 
“Madame Wiggins’ ball,” or at “Miss Harmony’s wed- 
ding,” or at “the hop at the Ocean House,” or at Hotel 
Preston. To “cap the climax’? we read that “Symphony 
men will play each evening at the Hotel Somerset” and 
“The Lenox.” 
The “dear public,” which is not at all musical, has 
come to believe that to be a member of the “Symphony” 


makes a man an “artist,” and not to be one of the “elect’’ 


is a sure sign of lack of talent. 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA 


Symphony Hall: Symphony Orchestra 
The symphony concerts for this season 
are now half over. The twelfth concert, 
| given Saturday evening, with Mr. Mark 
Hambourg as soloist, had the following 
programme: 


Arensky: Introduction to the Opera, ‘‘Nala and 
Damayanti.’’ (First time.) 

Liszt: Concerto in B-flat major, No. 1, for Piano- 
forte and Orchestra. 


genuine, old-fashioned pianoforte virtuoso | 
restored one’s confidence in the power Gf” 
a musical performance to arouse one to the 
Shouting point of enthusiasm; it was like & 


glass of champagne ‘after many cups of 
luke-warm tea. A= - 


enabled him to offer a performance of the 
Liszt concerto magnificent in whole and in 
detail. To speak first of details, there was 
toward the end of the slow episode one of 
the loveliest, evenest and most subtly 
Shaded trills ever heard in Boston. The 
scherzo was exquisite in its delicate light-— 
ness. There was beautiful cantilena, canti- 
lena that floated and flowed; it never jerked 
and halted. The ornamental: arabesques 
were enchanting to listen to, for with them 
Mr. Hambourg did not try to smother the 
sound of the orchestra. On the other hand, 
however, he did, by big, dramatic playing, 
make many passages significant .that usu- 
ally sqund meaningless, at the most, pom- 
pous. And the whole performance was alive 
with a personal magnetism that made even 
an ordinary scale passage electrifying? © 
From the impressive delivery of the first 
theme till the thundering chords at the - 
close of the concerto, Mr. Hambourg held ~ 
his audience fast. There was no rustling 
of programme books, no peering about to 
see who had stopped at home tonight. At 
the end there was frantic applause, amid” 
which Mr. Hambourg was recalled five | 
times. After this wild, abandoned exhi- 
bition of Tartar passion, how funny the 
Brahms pieces did sound. eae 
Another pleasant feature of the concert 
was the Arensky overture. This musi¢ 
sounded like Mendelssohn up to date, 
charmingly melodious, beautifully orches- 
trated, and, unlike Mendelssohn, with @ 
hint of the Valkyries, Wotan’s daughters, 
on one of their wild rides. It was thors 
oughly agreeable to listen to; there wag” 
not too much of it, and it was admirably © 
played. ‘( 
Of a Mozart composition at a modern 
symphony concert it is useless to speak, 
In our large halls the score sounds both” 
thin and harsh, and the music, unfortu- 
nately, is so easy of execution that the 
orchestra will be at no pains to play ft 
well. Such, at all events, was the case, 
with the first movement of the symphony 
Saturday evening. 
At this week’s concert, Mr. Timothée 


Brahms: Hungarian Dances, Nos. 11, 12, 13, 14, | Adamowski will be the soloist. This fs the 
eee gorchestrated by Albert Parlow.) programme: Fabich, overture, *‘A Night in- 
ie) Hema Ta ton ee ee Carlstein’”’ (first tine); Mackenzie, concerto’ 
we wae of ‘this concert was the su- for violin; Beethoven, Andante Cantabile; 

perb playing of Mr. Mark Hambourg. 


| ) , Suite No. 3. 
After the attractive young girls we have | Tschaikowsky, S ate SIND 


lately been hearing perform, the respect- 
able pedagogues with excellent techniques, 
and the stolid British contraltos, et cetera, | 
et cetera, ad libitum, the presence of a 
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T. 


Op. 42. 
ANDANTE CANTABILE from the PIANOFORTE 


TRIO in B flat major, op. 97. 


SUITE for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA, ‘*Pibroch.’’ 
(Orchestrated by LIszT). 


Programme. 
Bj 
‘‘A Night at Karlstein.’’ op. 26. 


SUITE No 


I. Elegie. 
II. Valse mélancholique. 


III. Scherzo, molto vivace. 


Capr 
Tem 


III. D 


I. Rh 


Il 


Symphony Hall. 
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STON SYMPHONY O01 


Mr. WIDHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


SATURDAY, JA 
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Played at the Thirteenth Symphony 


Concert of Last Night. 


FIBICH’S COMEDY OVERTURE} 


‘‘Pibroch”’ 
Violin as Performed by Mr. 


‘Mackenzie’s 


Timothee Adamowski. 


~~ — 


By PHILIP HALE. 


The thirteenth Symphony concert, Mr. l 


Gericke, conductor, began 
formance of Fibich’'s 
Night at Karlstein,’’ which was played 
here for the first time. The overture 
was written as a prelude to Vrehlicky’s 
historical comedy. The subject of this 
dramatic piece is the’ command of 
Charles IV., King of the Romans, that 
nothing feminine should enter into his 
castle Karlstei... His wife . Elizabeth, 


with a per- 
overture “to ‘“‘A 


Suite for! 


his fourth wife by the way, loved him | 


passionately, was wildly jealous of him, 
and found a way to disobey his order. 


Zdenko Fibich’s Music. 


Fibich, an extraordinarily fertile com- 
poser, a very rabbit, 


is here hardly a | 


name, yet a quartet by him was played | 


in New York at least a dozen years ago, 


and he is known in Western cities by | 


orchestral as well as chamber music. 
He studied diligently at Leipsic and 
Mannheim and was evidently influenced 
by Mendelssohn and Schumann. This 
overture is hardly a comedy overture; 
it seems more adapted to some special 
function, as the dedication of a theatre; 
for what in the world has 


.he swollen ¥ 


apotheosis or the final pomp to do with | 


To be sure were is the 
prelude to ‘“‘The Mastersingers,’’ 
which the objection of incongruity 
might be made if we were unacquainted 
with the character of Wagner’ 
comedy. Here, the resemblance ceases. 
Fibich’s overture is an honest work 
sonorous at times, conventionally made 
for the most part, and without any evi- 
dences of marked individuality. The 
themes are of slight importance, in fact, 
rather ordinary, and they are thin sup- 
ports for the developed structure raised 
upon them. What is especially missed 


a comedy? 


to F 


~movements of the suite. 


le i gorrrng inhale: mi 


alae: in the best. and most characteristic 


pieces of Dvorak. This overture is the 
‘work of a German conservatory pupil, 
well grounded in routine. 


Mackenzie’s “Pibroch.” - 


Mr. Timothee Adamowski played 
Mackenzie’s ‘‘Pibroch,’’ a violin - suite 
written for Sarasate, and introduced by 
that great vialinist in this country in 
1889. Sarasate played it in Boston with 
piano accompaniment in 1890: Sir Alex- 
ander is a Scot and the son of a Scot, 
and he surely 
pibroch sounds. 


Perhaps his 


pipe and played by some formidable 
MacCrimmon or Donald in a kilt. Last 
night there was little suggestion of the 
piper, and on the other hand it was hard 
to be enthusiastic over the work asia 
violin suite. The first’ movement, a 
Rhapsody, might go; it is by far the 
most romantic and imaginative portion 
of the work, but Mr. Adamowski, al- 
though he has many admirable qualities 
as a violinist, is hardly the man for 
such music. The Rhapsody demanded 
@® player of commanding authority; 
the hearer must be compelled into ad- 
miration, ready to accept any flourish 
as wildly or heroicallly Scottish, 
Mr. Adamowski, when his performance 
is best, is seductive rather than au- 
thoritative; he charms but is not 
heroic. And it must be 
night he 
for his intonation was not 
were at times too apparent. 
movement is a series of variations, and 
in this Caprice Mr. Adamowski was 
more successful in song passages than 
in bravura. The Finale of the work is 
a dance, and a heavy one. 
by no means 
and there is a smell of the factory about 
it, rather than the perfume of the 
heather, or even the odor of Glenlivet. 
The player was recalled and a wreath 
was handed to him. 


Tschaikowsky’s Third Suite. 


Liszt’s transcription of the Andante 
Cantabile from Beethoven’s B flat piano 
trio was followed by Tschaikowsky’s 
suite No. 3, which has not. been heard 
here for some years. It is not one of his 
strongest works, yet it contains eminent- 
ly characteristic passages. When Mr. 
Nikise 
it seemed to 
waltz and the 


me that the melancholy 
scherzo were the inferior 
Last night they 
were by far the most impressive. -The 
opening elegy is amiable flowing music, 
and some of it might be called pretty; 


ought to know how a| 
suite | 
would be more effectlve if it had been| 
written for the great Highland Bag: | 


put | 


said that last | 
was not wholly in the vein as 
(g@ performer, 
flawless, and the difficulties of the piece 
The second 


The Suite is | 
an inspired composition, | 


ly brought it out (it was in 1891), | 


| 





‘B 

and deliberately singular, now sounds 
as the natural speech of Tschaikowsky, 
speech that drips with a melancholy 
Bnown to him alone, a sadness that is 
intensely human, yes, animal. No one 
but ‘scheaikowsky could have imagined 
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this rhythmic, yet halting wail, no one! 
buf he cculd have found the fitting musi- | 


cal language for such emotions. And in 
the trio of the Scherzo there is the 
thought, the germ of much of the 
scherzo of the Pathetic symphony. This, 
too, is peculiarly Tschaikowskian. 


The Hour for Variations. 


The finale is a theme with variations. 
and it may be said that no variations 
should be heard after 9 o’clock when 
the concert begins at 8 P. M. However, 
ingenious any variations may be. they 
are for earlier attention. Some of 
Tschaikowsky’s are ingenious and in- 


teresting; nor do I see why any one! 


with a sense of humor should object to 
thé blare and roar of the 


There is a certain 
in every festival occasion, even in a 
Coronation, and the eircus is not al- 
Ways in the tent. Furthermore. the 
vulgarity of Tschaikowsky is whole- 
some; it is like the smell of a fresh 
clod with .its suggestion of the inevit- 
able end and the awaiting earth; for in 
Tschaikowsky’s vulgarity—and 
all if not all the truly great 
touch of what the genteel and the fini- 
cal call vulgarity—there is also some 
Memento mord : 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 
finda. a 

Yesterday’s Programme | Re- 
markable in Its Way. 


Polonaise. 
inherent vulgarity 


a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


nearly | 
have al 


Its Main Number an Overture, Fi- | 


bich’s 
Work Well Worth Hearing—Mr. 
Adamowski Appears as Soloist in 
the “Pibroch” Suite. 


This was a Symphony concert without 
asymphony. But it was none the worse 
for that little informality. Indeed, the 
evening was delightful for the brevity, 
variety and general charm of its pro- 
gramme, which included one novelty 
‘and a solo number for a high personal 
and professional favorite. 

The new overture, Fibich’s ‘‘Night at 
Caristein,’’ proved to be worth hearing, 
and to imply something. intelligible. 


“Night at Carlstein,” a | 


| 
| 
| 


Carlistein, it appears, is a castle on a | 


rock in a valley about a score of mileS) = andanta cantabile from Beethoven's 


from Prague. Its mame—‘‘Charles 
Stone’’—indicates that a King Charles 
of the 14th century built it as a strong- 


ee i . ON. Vt 
se tl forced 


— —> 


chapel. 


beDIneg e 30 appame. crow sen 
This overture, as the 


gramme-book has _ discovered 


(who shall dare to. try 


sode attaching to the aforesaid Charles. 


This monarch was as exclusive in his | 
views about women as the management | 
of the Favistock Hotel, in Covent Gar- | 


den, London, and the “eternal femin- 


ine’’ was forbidden to pass his thresh- | 
who adored him | 

but causelessly, | 
jealous, found a way to evade his com- | 


old. But his wife, 
and was desperately, 


mands, as the play shows. The over- 


ture, which is as bright and entertain- | 


ing as it is honest and lucid, need not 
be charged with story or significance, 
for aS mere music it fills a dozen min- 
utes genially and joyously. It has, how- 
ever, two phases and two moods, which 
may be assumed to typify the matrimo- 
nial antithesis. It begins andante with 
horn calls and short, decided, but not 
dogmatic, phrases for the brass, where- 
in the horn quality, predominates, and 
after this a quick, light, and tricky 
movement is established with daintily 
coquettish turns and piquant figures. 
After some separate development of 
these, they are blended into a finale in 
which the’ horn figure maintains its 
character and strength, but accepts the 
entwining fancies of the strings. The 
everture was delicately, even poetically, 
played, and must have stirred a desire 
that Mr. Gericke should draw again 
from the vast stock of Fibich’s compo- 
sitions, 600 and more in number. 

In the good old days of negro min- 
Strelsy the violinist of a troupe was 
apt, after imitating a reluctant pump, 


| @ hard-winding clock and an assértive 


donkey, to show farcically how a bag- 
pipe sounded out its quavers and draws 
and drones. Many old-fashioned folk 
may have Out of this when they 
found that Mr. . Adamowski was set 
down to play Mackenzie’s so-called 
‘“‘Pibroch’’ suite for the violin, and won- 
dered what might be coming next. But 
Sir Alexander had no such triviality in 
mind when he composed this suite a 
dozen years ago. Like a true Scotch- 
man, he thought upon the glorious in- 
cidents of courage, patriotism, battle 
and death, in. which the keen, high, 
potent and perretrating voice of the bag- 
pipe had ineited, encouraged, cheered 
and glorified—when its pibrochs had 


summoned, impelled and celebrated the | 


victory or lamented the defeat of High- 
land men. So he wrote a rhapsody, a 


caprice and a dance in such forms and 
such moods as might suit with the 
spirit of the great bagpipe and fit with 
its possibilities until the Hmit of its 
seale was overrun. The suite, which 
Sarasate tried in:some American cities 
in the winter of 1889-90, is a skilful and 
far from undignified piece of wr'ting for 
the soloist, and is handsomely supported 
by orchestration in which the harp has 
thoughtful and appropriate importance. 

Mr. Adamowski Die ed it ingratiating- 
ly and at times brilliantly. e retains 
the sweet, sentimental tone and persua- 
Sive phrasing of former years, but he 
has gained sturdiness, substantiality 
and depth of style, and blends these va- 
rious elements to good effect. The suite 
was received with lively demonstrations 
of pleasure, and the player was recalled. 

Next came Liszt’s respectful and rea- 
sonable orchestral amplification of the 


great B flat pianoforte trio, opus 97, and 


_ the concerto ended with Tec 
| third suite, opus 55, in G 


pro- 
7 ‘te, the | 
prologue to a comedy which Vrehlicky | 
speaking his | 
name?) wrote about a trait and an epi-. 


i 
| 


|| such work, and ends with 
| mated and concentrated strength than — 


/ 
! 


| 


| The performance of this—and, 
of all the programme—was most meri- | 


‘perplexed, ‘not only in what he Pelt ar 
‘bore, bat 1 ~ 


: 
> 
; 


t in what he saw and. 
reflect upon, 
pathos and tragedy are never long a 
sent from his pages, and that his le 
often seems forced and unnatural. H 
here begins directly with an elegy, which 
is pensive rather than gloomy, and flows 
on as if there were consolation im think- 
ing that what one mourns has-left be- 
hind some possession which could have 
come only from the now departed. The 
waltz which follows has, indeed, the 


true pulse, but it sways slowly with a. 


suggestion of laughter sadder than 
tears. and smiles more touching than 
sighs. The scherzo has some natural 
joy, and its character is that of the 
careless tarantella, all for the Hfe of 
the passing instant. The fourth move- 
ment, with its dozen variations upon 2a 
simple melody, shows many changes. of 
fancy, plan and instrumental treatment. 


|| | It implies more deliberation and atten- 


tion in plan and execution, demonstrates 
Tschaikowsky’s almost peerless skill in 
more ani- 


is to be found elgewhere in the suite. 
indeed, 


torious for care, taste and proficiency, 


some temporary disability of Mr. Ger- 
icke’s right hand restricted his instruc- 
tive use of his baton. 

The next concert will have this pro- 
gramme: 


Overture, ‘‘The Water-carrier’’ Cherubini 


Cen TC: os «nh hb} chines & 0.660 i.b AeA Mozart + 


Tone poem, ‘‘Death and Transfiguration’’.. 
R. Strauss 
Avia Tromp “Seve bcc +60 cc oct Mendelssohn 
Symphony No. 3, “Rhenish’’ Schumann 
Soloist, Mme. Schumann-Heink. 


oe SYMPHONY PROGRAMME. 
Lirvet, oun Gras, % 4 om 
A New Name Appears, Introducing a 
Descriptive Overture. 
A new name stands at the head of this 
week’s Symphony programme. Zdenko 
Mibisch, prominent among the younger 


_“zech composers, was born at Sebors 
| Schitz, Bohemia, in December, 1851, and 


| early 


received careful and extended 


. musical education at Prague and Leip- 
_ Sic in the schools, and had private train- 


ing with Lachner. He 


Was about 25 


_ when he was appointed assistant kapell- 


meister to 


duced several 
on Byron's 
| One, 
, notable success. He h 


— ee oer Lm Oe OR er ee Le 


ne the National Theatre at 
Prague, and in that house he has pro- 
operas, one being based 
“Don Juan,” and a later 
‘“Sarka,’’ having made a 
as also composed 
the music for a dramatic trilogy upon a 
Greek theme, several Symphonic poems, 
much chamber and vocal music, to- 
‘Bether with several orchestras, one of 
which, “A Night on Karlstein,” has been 
chosen for this week by Mr. Gericke. 
Ihe title sounds promising. 

Attention is just now called to Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, the English com- 


called 


poser, by the fact that at this week's | 
Miss | 


Broadwood concert, in London, 
Ethel Wood was to give the first per- 
formance of his new work. “A Reverie 
of the FRast.’”’ 


printed copy being inaccessible—that he 


would not have chosen it unless it had - 


beauty, strength and sentiment. 
There will be played the Liszt orches- 


| 7 a cente 
It was no woader, thay | 


vity | 
e 


| dozen variations, wherein the composer 
| shows himself as wise and systematic as 


It is a violin concerto of | 
him which Mr. T. Adamowski will use 
for the solo number of the present pro- | 
, STamme, and it is safe to presume—a | 


1 has 


EATON ES HEAE OF Che nndante:tn Boeke: 


y performance a mar in 
May, 1870, and brought out in Bost a 
cone years later ata Philharmonic con- 
cert. wid 


Ad av ppeper pitt Vr the richly. 
an eautifully wrought third suite is 
-‘Tschaikowsky, which . 
and enjoyed in Boston since Mr. Nikiseh 


opus 97, prepared for — 
t Wetma e 


has been knowl La 
} 


presented it a dozen years ago. It ig) 


not, 
mere dance pieces, 
are, but a sequence of four numbers, 
pensive or joyous in fancy, élegant and 
various in form, fluctuatin : 
trivial in feeling, and expository of the: 
composer’s best talent, learning and pra- 
ficiency. The first movementis an elegy, 
moving gently, although it is in rondo 
form, and characterized by two sweet 


themes, the first a 6-8 andante in G, and . 


the second a 2-4 air marked to be read 
with great expression. 
fine contrast of minor and major, comes 
next, and then a most vivacious schergo, 
which speaks rather of | 
levity. The last movement.is a. clear 
and attractive theme, developed into\a 


Brahms and as variously opulentin tone 


| | color and fanciful devices as any of the 
and was all the more commendable as | 


professors of ornamental orchestration, 
Among these variations are oné which 
breaks into a tarantella, one that takes 
on the gravity of a chorale, one that he- 
comes a folksong, another that is taken 
f~ its own by a solo violin, and a finale 
.at is a dashing polacca. | 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA 


Symphony Hall: Symphony Concert 


Mr. Timothée Adamowski played at the 
the 
This was the pro- 


Symphony concert Saturday evening, 
thirteenth of the season. 


gramme: 


Fibich: Overture in F major to Vrchlicky’s Com- . 
(First. 


edy, ‘‘A Night at Karlstein,’’ op. 26. 
time.) 


Mackenzie: Suite for Violin and Orchestra, ‘*Pi- 
(First time with orchestra.) 
Beethoven: Andante Cantabile from the Pianoforts 
(Orchestrated — 


broch,’’ op. 42. 
Trio in B-flat major, op. VOT. 
by Liszt.) 

Tchaikovsky: Suite No. 3, in G major, op. 55. 


On Saturday Mr. Adamowskl made his S€y~ 
enteenth appearance here as soloist with the 
Symphony Orchestra, on six of which occas 
sions he has brought to hearing some work 
His choice 
for Saturday fell on Sir Alexander Campbell | 
Mackenzie’s ‘‘Pibroch’’ suite for violin and 
orchestra, a composition that might well be 
since it had been” 
played, by Sarasate, only with pianoforte — 
movement > 
| seemed far the strongest of the three. 
rhapsody, it made a strong romantic appeal 
to the imagination, and was successful in 
creating an atmosphere of its own, which 
was dispelled by the marked inferiority of 
' the following movements. pi- 
' broch as we conceive it, Mr. Adamowskti 
warrior-like temperas 
On the excellent authority, how-— 


heretofore unknown in Boston. 


termed a ‘‘novelty,’’ 


accompaniment. The first 


not the heroic, 
ment. 


but never 


A waltz, with a> 


as will be remembered, a set of 
as suites so often 


] 


i] 
i] 


bonhomie than | 


+} 
' 


| 


ee 


* 


To play a pi- 


ever, of Robert Louis Stevenson’s Day 


3alfour,. we have it that pibrochs are not 
For the romantic, the” 


always martial. . eC 
poetical, the tender side of Scottish m 


aus 
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gome very beautiful playing, charming 


greatly by the sweetness of his tone and the > 


} 
yh) 
al 


lovely turn of his phrases. At the end he 
was recalled several times and given a 
wreath of laurel. 

There was another new work to he heard 
—an overture, ‘‘A Night at Karlstein,’’ by 
the busy Fibich of Prague. 
gramme-book has it, ‘‘the overture is frank- 
ly, clearly written, and it requires no long 
analysis.”’ The andante from Beethoven's 
trio, also, with Liszt’s fine trappings, needs 
few words. A slow movement from any 


ro’ Adamowski ‘has précisely the fitting 
In the course of the suite he did 


As the pro- | **“. ,,; 
| artistic. 
'pbervun his work rather timidly, but soon 


upon’ a cnce familiar Scottish air.” ». 


Mr Adamowski apparently enjoyed 
pis ying the suite and certainly his au- 
itors were pleased if the reception and 
applause bestowed upon the violinist 
be criterions. The form of the suite is 
free and of a quaint and jovial over- 
ture and the style, in imitation of the 
tagpipe, is so peculiar in its rhythms 
and twiuti contrasts that the Hstener is 
liable to consider the composition from 
its humorous side rather than the 
Mr Adamowski. it seemed, 


ee re ee a eee eee 


this defect wore away and in the latter 
part of the first movement until the 


‘finale of the scuite was reached his bow-, 


one of the nine symphonies would have been | 


preferable. 

By far the most interesting number on the 
programme was the Tchaikovsky suite; at 
last there was something to listen to Seri- 
ously. After a delightful “Hlégie,’’ a series 
of lovely melodies most happily scored, all 
pulsating with a gentle melancholy, came 
what Tchaikovsky called a waltz. Here 
the composer whined and snivelled in as 
dismal frame of mind as when he penned 
the Pathetic symphony—how different a 
mood, by the way, from that of the Brahms 
horn trio, likewise a gloomy work. The 
scherzo also suggested the Pathetic sym- 
phony. It was devillish—all rhythm, rhythm, 
no melody, no harmony, but a rhythm to 
drive one mad. This over-application of 
the principle ‘‘in the beginning God made 
rhythm” left one in a propitious mood for 
enjoying anything that might follow, far 
more the charming theme, with its cleverly 
written variations, ending with a rousing 
polonaise. Tchaikovsky was as good ata 
polonaise (calling to witness this one and 
that in “Eugen Onegin’’) aS he was bad ata 
waltz. 

All the evening the orchestra did remark- 
ably brilliant playing, finally sweeping 
through the polonaise with an abandon that 
was electrifying. 

Next Saturday evening we are to have 
Mme. Schumann-Heink to sing. Here is 
the programme: Cherubini, Overture, “‘The 
Waater-Carrier’; Mozart, Aria from wEtUs: ; 
R. Strauss, Tone Poem, ‘Death and Trans- 
figuration’; Mendelssohn, Aria from “St. 
Paul’; Schumann, Symphony No. 3, ‘‘Rhen- 


ish.’ 
R. R. G. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The 18th Symphony program last week 
the selections 
Zdenko Fibicn, 
suite for violin 
Liszt's orchestration of 
ancante cantabile in B flat 
the piano trio and ‘Tschai- 
Mr Timo- 


was without a symphony, 
boing; an overture by 
MacKenie’s ‘Pibroch,”’ 
and erchestra, 
Beethoven's 
major from 
kcowsky’s suite in G major. 


“Dance” 


| 
| 


thee Adamowski was the violin soloist. 


Tie FWibich and 
were given for the first times 
converts. 
Mackenzie. suite 
ola 
i thoroughly Scottish in character, 
the peculiar droning bass accompan 
/ment usually heard in ‘‘pibroch’”’ 
™he second part is 
on an old melody, 


tune to form the ‘‘caprice,’’ 


Mackenzie numbers 
at these | 
The three movements of the 
are illustrations of the 
haxpipe music in different forms, 
with | 

i- | 
jeces. 
a series of variations 
with a contrasting; 
and the 


dance theme, of the finale is founded) 


ing was broad, vigorous and of a beau- 
tiful quatity. 

The difficult chord passages in the. 
were as harmonious as one 
could exnect to hear, and the octave 
“tomps’’ were accomplished deftly and 
without deflection in pitch. The odd 
variations, largely staccato, were played 
brilliantly, and possibly the “Caprice” 
showed Mr Adamowski'’s abilities in 
more favorable light than did the other 
movements, for its technical skill was 
displayed in a manner to win him a 
demonstrative recognition of apprecia- 
tion, thoroughly deserved. At the close 
of his performance the popular artist 
was called many times to bow his ac- 
know ldegdments. 

The orchestral part of the ‘‘Pibrock’’ 
suite went very well, though calling fo. 
no special mention, the score not being 
very difficult and the solo violin part 
being the chief feature. The overture 
by Fibich is pleasing in character, of ‘t 
romantic cast, and with some admirable 
measures allotted to the bass contin- 
gent. which body performed its part 
sonorously and in good tone. 

The flowing rhythms of the Beethoven 
andante cantabile were given with ex- 
quisite effect by Mr Gericke’s forces, the 
work by the strings being entitled to 
special commendation. The Tschiakow- 
sky suite, as a whole, was the gem of 
the program, the last movement in par- 
ticular showing the best qualities of 
the orchestra in complicated ensemble 
work of a brilliant nature. 

[The celebrated contralto, Mme Schu- 
mann-Heink, will be the soloist. this 
week in an aria from Mozart's ‘‘Titus’’ 
and a selection from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘St 
Paul. The orchestral selections will be 
the overture from Chevubini’s “The 
Water Carrier,’’ ‘“‘Death and Transfig- 
uration,’’ a tone poem by R. Strauss, 
and Schumann’s “Rheinish’’ symphony. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Overture, ‘‘A Night in Caristein.” | 


(First time.) 

Pibroch for Violin. 

T. Adamowski, soloist. 
Andante Cantabile. 
Suite No. 3 
For once a concert without a sym- 
phony, although the suite was of sym- 
| phonic proportions and earnestness. We 
found our old acquaintances, . Wagner's 
'Rhine-daughters, swimming around it 
| Fibich’s overture, and, per contra, wé 
did not find anything essentially Bohe- 
mian in the work of this Bohemian com 
poser. Richter and Jadassohn had ev! 


| 


ei ws a a ie whet at 
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German silver: There was a fatal facil- 


muted the Czech met il i 
ity in the work, and one felt that the 
composer could have delivered the same 
sort of goods in any required quantity, 
if ordered. But, after all, talent is often 
more easily digested than genius, and 
there was something very pleasant in 
the cradling melodies, the expected cli- 
max and the many syncopations with 
which the overture was garnished. 

Let us give all due credit to Mr. Adam- 
owski for avoiding the too well-trodden 


path of the violin soloist and eschewing 


Beethoven, Brahms, Bruch and Mendels- 
sohn and their familiar violin concertos. 
Nevertheless,we cannot thrill very much 
in response to Mackenzie’s ‘‘Pibroch.”’ 
How many composers have tried to ex- 
pand the Scottish music into the classi- 
cal forms and how few have succeeded! 
Beethoven, Franz and Schumann have 
essayed “‘lieder’’ which have been about 
as Gaelic as Rhine wine; Bruch has 
worked up “The Campbells Are Comin’ ”’ 
(in “Fair Ellen’’) into a most Teutonic 
climax, and has made a Scot." fantasie 
for violin and orchestra thac.is by no 
means Scottish; not only Mendelsohn. 
among the Germans, has succeeded in 
catching the true lilt of the beautiful 
music of the north. 


One would 
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made no attempt to magnifiy the work 


of any ‘“‘arranger.’’ 


scoring of the work; he haae 


unduly, but has given an orchestration 
that reminds of Beethoven rather than 
Perhaps some day” 


some one will do a similar orchestral 
service to that great symphony in piano 
disguise—the sonata in B flat, Op. 106. A 


special word of commendation ought to 
be spoken about the flute and bassoon. 
work in this andante. | 

Tschaikowsky’s suite is an unequal 
work, but to some of its divisions the 
adjective “‘great’’ can be legitimately ap- 
plied. We believe that Liszt and 
Tschaikowsky have not yet attained 
their due position in the musical Hall 
of Fame; both will’ yet grow in reputa- 
tion. 


ee ee ee 


Most impressive was the waltz which 
formed the second movement wi 
suite. Let not the word “waltz” deceive 
those who did not hear this composi- 
tion: there was no “sound of revelry,” 


no “light fantastic toe,’’ in this move- 


would bring forth a Scot’s pibroch that | 


would excite and awaken Gaelic fervor. 
Alas and alack! he has run into the im- 
provisational and rhapsodic_ school, 
which is entirely foreign to his nature, 
and the result is by no means suggestive 
of ‘“‘chanters” and “drones.” Ernest 
Newman recently said that it would be 
aS possible to hatch a chicken out of a 
hard-boiled egg as a new _ school of 
music out of Mackenzie, and, judging 
by this work, the new school that must 
some day spring out of the glorious 
Scottish folk-song will not have this 
composer as its founder. 


Mr. Adamowski played remarkably 
well, his passages. in harmonics were 
admirably given in spite of enormous 
difficulties, and the brilliant pizzicati of 
the caprice were very cifective. He was 
excellently supported upon the harp by 
Mr. Schuecker. We liked him least in 
the final dance which needed more 
fervor. He was handicapped by the 
character of the composition and would 
have been more at home 


midst of 


school, but, even as it was, he made a. 


decided success, and was recalled twice 
and given a fioral tribute. But Tam 
Adam o’Skye! hoot mon! ye maun gie 
us the pibroch in kilts the next time! 


The calm beauty of Beethoven’s an- 


||| dante was finely brought out in the read- 


ment: it was a waltz such as the mourn- 
ers might dance around the remains, at 
a funeral, without shocking the feelings 
of the bereaved family. Its oppressive 
pulsations of the kettle-drum, its sombre 


: ; Bara ati its 
imagine that Mackenzie | orchestration, its mournful themes, made 


would be to the manner born, that he | 


a veritable Danse Macabre of it. 

Nor was the scherzo anything at all 
merry; it was simply restless. In the 
its syncopations, one heard 
the call of trumpet and drum as if the 
stern reality of combat were never af 
any great distance. It was weird and 
uncanny at times, the work of a superior 
Berlioz. 

The variations were not all great. The 
first four were superb; the later ones 
less remarkable. Such variations are 
always somewhat like a promenade 
through a department store; the conduc- 
tor takes the role of floor walker and 
shows us the violin department, an ex- 
cellent quality of bassoons, some fine 
flutings, the clarinette counter, etc., etc.; 
and in this case everything from Eng- 
lish horn to violins, was passed in rez 
vief. Especial praise must be given to 
the fiery variation by the united violins, 
and to Mr. Maquarre’s flute-playing. The 
final variation was ‘Tather bombastic 
and less worthy than the excellent ones 
with which the work began; yet, of 
course, the noisy end made a palpable 


in another | hit and won great applause. 


Spite of the fact that Mr. Gericke was 
obliged to conduct left-handed, the unity 
of the orchestra and the freedom of the 
readings was not disturbed. Our con- 
ductor wrenched a muscle in his right 
arm, in Philadelphia, while emphasizing 
a syncopation in a Brahms work. : 


ly. C. Elson, 
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Programme. 


Op. 97. 


TONE POEM, “Death and Transfiguration.” op. 24. 
I. Lebhaft. 


TWO MOVEMENTS from the DrRamaTIcC SyYmM- 
PHONY ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,”’ op. 17. 
SYMPHONY in E flat major, No. 3, ‘‘Rhenish.”’ 


II. Love Scene: Adagio. 
III. Queen Mab, Scherzo: Prestissimo.—Trio: Allegretto. 


OVERTURE to the Opera, ‘‘The Water-Carrier.”’ 


II. Scherzo: Sehr miissig. 


III. Nicht schnell. 
IV. Feierlich. 
V. Lebhatft. 
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“MUSICAL MATTERS. 


es2seseSese5e5e5e5e2552! 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Cherubini........ Overture, ‘‘The Water-Carrier.’’ 

Berlioz Adagio (Love Scene) and Scherzo 
(Queen Mab) from ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’”’ 
phony. 

Richard Strauss....... ‘Death and 
Transfiguration.’’ 

Schumann....Symphony in E-flat major, No, 3. 


Cherubini was once ranked as a rival, 
if not a superior, to another composer 
of his period named Beethoven. Al- 
though time has shown him inferior to 
the symphonist in clearness and felicity 
of expression, yet there are passages 
of dramatic, even of passionate fervor 
in many of his works. But they sub- 
side too often into the quieter harmonic 
vein of the classical epoch, which seems 
so dull to modern ears. The overture 
to “The Water-Carrier” still holds its 
own, however, and the vivid warmth of 
harmony in the opening theme of the 
allegro is as charming at the beginning 


.Tone-Poem, 


Sym- 


' impressions given 


great blemish, 


put by him into the mouth of an pe 
musician:— ae. 


There shall never be one lost good. 
shall live as before; 
The evil is ‘null, is nought, 
plying sound; 
What was good, shall be good, with, 
s0 much good more; 
On the earth the broken ares; 
a perfect round. 


The performance of a Strauss work 
always tempts its hearer to theorize on 
the tendencies of modern music. The 
by last Saturday’s 
piece differed Httle from those aroused 
by the more recent ‘“Heldenleben.” There 
was the same stupendous skill in hand- 
ling the full modern orchestra, the same 
largeness of design in the musical edi- 
fice. But the discords are too abrupt, 
the contrasts often too sudden. The 
however, is the lack of 
thematic beauty. For example, the few 
notes on the oboe that typify the first 
reminiscence of childhood are too un- 


Me 
What wit 
! \ 


is siletce im- 
for evil, 


in the heayén, 


melodic to be convincing. As another 
instance, the hero-motive in the later 
scheduled Work is both arbitrary and ugly. 

rapid A single theme of Schubert’s Unfin- 
ished Symphony contains more musical 
beauty than al! the works of Strauss. 
Admitted that the newer. temples are. 
Srander than the old; why puild them 
of poor material? Before leaving the 
subject, the reviewer must offer a well- 
earned tribute of praise to Mr. Gericke 
for the superb vigor with which he read 
the work. 


of the twentieth century as at the end 
of the eighteenth. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink was 
to appear as_ soloist, but the 
changes of the too mercurial thermome- 
ter proved too much for her, and at 
the last moment a substitution became 
necessary. 

The two movements of the Berlioz 
Symphony seemed unusually attractive, 
even after a previous performance in. 
the ninth concert of this season.. There | 
was little or none of the wild striving | | Pee ) 
after grandiose effects that mars so _ Schumann's Rhine Symphony, No. 38, 
many of this composer’s ambitious; !S Perhaps less popular and less am- 
works. Instead, the love scene proceed- | bitious than its two predecessors, but 
‘ed with commendable fervor, and horns | 40e8 not fall below them in quality. Its 
and ’cellos uttered’ sweet themes to the | frank thematic beauty, combined with 
violins in the most amorous fashion. | the happy enthusiasm that pervades so 
The delicate, airy grace of the “Queen{| many of Schumann’s works, Many it 
Mab” scherzo won its usual meed of |, 4lWays welcome. 
appreciation. ; The next programme consists of Tan- 
aiew’s Overture, “L’ Orestie,”’ -Schu- 
mann’s A-minor Piano Concerto, bitte, 
ner’s Siegfried Idyl, and Beethoven 
Fifth Symphony. Mme, Bioomialaa 
BY ed will be the soloist. | 


Lay - aeuietie Arthur Elson. 
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Then came the cheval de bataille of the 
evening, in the shape of Strauss’ great 
Syinphonic poem, ‘Tod und Verklae- 
rung.’ Not the latest of the tremen- 
dous orchestral tone-poems that have 
shaken the modern world, it seems the 
clearest, the most coherent, the most 
convincing. It is a pleasure, too, to note 
that the literal interpretation is heing 
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childhood’s simplicity, youth’s eagerness ia 
/and manhood’s brave strength, of the 
| losing fight with death and the triumph 
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Richard Strauss’s Symphonic Poem 


of Death and Transfiguration. 


14TH SYMPHONY CONCERT 


wt ee eee 


Superb Performance of the Great 
 Work—An Old, Once Favorite 
Overture by Cherubini. 


we ne ee. ee 


By PHILIP HALE. 


The program of the fourteenth sym- 
phony concert, Mr. Gericke, conductor, 
Was as follows: 

Overture to “The Water-Carrier’’....Cherubini 

“Love Scene’ and ‘Queen Mab"? scherzo 

from ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet’’ Berlioz 


Tone Poem, “Death and Transfigura- 
tion’’ R. Strauss 


Symphony in FE flat, No. 3.............Schumann | 
Mrs. Schumann-Heink, who was an- 
nounced to sing at this concert, tele- 
graphed Thursday that she was suffer- 
Ang from a severe cold. The program 
Was therefore changed, and the two 
pieces from ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.’’ which 
have been already played this season, | 
were substituted for her arias. It is | 
not necessary to comment on the char- | 
acter of the music or the performance, 
and yet I cannot refrain from marvel- 
ing. again at the beauty of the “Love 
scene,’ a beauty that still seems im- 
perishable, or from praising the per- 

formance of the Scherzo. 


Certain Foes of Strauss. 


Richard Strauss’s tone-poem wes 
the feature of the concert. Read bv 
Mr. Gericke with the utmost care, in- 
telligence and sympathy, and played 
€on amore and superbly by the or- 
“élieStra, which is undoubtedly to day 
™vithout a rival, this ‘“‘Death and Trans- 
figuration’”’ made a profound impression. 
‘There was much applause, long con- 
‘tinued applause, but the close atten- 
sion during the performance and the 
®lowness of the audience to take ad- 
"Vantage of the intermission were a 
More fitting»-tribute to the genius of the 


$ 


. 


sespecially in New York, saw fit to 
“describe it as morbid, charnel house 
‘music, and they dubbed it names and 


sof trying -to set to music. 


AS PLAYED LAST NIGHT = 


bs 


‘ It 


~romnaser. When the piece was first 
Played in this country, certain critics; 


poem, which is printed in the score. As 


a matter of fact the poem was written 


after the music had been composed. 


The Question of Program. 


is a question whether such a de- 
jtailed poetic explanation is of advan- 
‘tage to the hearer. If music with a 
title, or with sub-titles. is not suf- 
ficiently suggestive to awaken ia sym- 
pathetic mood in a hearer of ordinary 
‘musical intelligence, or in one who is 
sensitive to impressions’ and yet not 
technically well versed, the fault is in 
the composer, not the hearer. The 
hysterical annotator who finds in each 
measure a hidden meaning has done 
much harm to Wagner, and it looks 
as though he: would injure Strauss, who. 
is no friend, they say, to such wor- | 
shipers. ‘Death and ‘rransfiguration”’ 
is Strauss’s title. It is true the poem | 
is on a fly leaf of the but did 
either poet or musician expect that any 
one would attempt to fit the musie to 
sthe poem as in melodrama? I do not 
‘believe it for a moment. 


r 


trauss’s Meaning. 


The reader is put in a mood bv the 
pocm. He does not remember every de- 
tail. A man is dying; he fights with 
death; delirious, he is a child, a youth; | 
he again knows the struggles of man- 
hood; death is at last tired of his rem- 
Gniscences and finishes him. Death is 
conqueror. But the cry still rings out 
even in this age of materialism: ‘“O. 
death, where is thy sting? O, grave 
where is thy victory?’ For death is 
transtiguration as well as dissolution. 
These are common thoughts; and birth 
and ...e and death are common every- 
Gay facts, as common as the sunrise. a 
mountain-chain, the ocean, the stars 
on a wintry night when no wind stirs. 
It is a good thing to be reminded of the 
transfers and promotions ‘worked by 
death after this fever of life. And 
Strauss, the poet in tones, has sung 
these mysteries in a grand and lofty 
way, not by trving to italicize with 
music a realistic description of a death- 
bed. Meaning? Strauss: prepares no 
examination paper. J doubt whether he 
and his commentators would agree as 
to the precise nature of any ‘typical 
theme.”’ ‘ 


The Music Itself. 


Each hearer is his own analyst. 
as*each hearer is an individual 
through hereditary influences, environ- 
‘Ment education, calling, his analysis 
must necessarily differ from that of his 
neighbor. There must be differences of 


4 


score: 


Ang | 
apart | 


trent 


_ aesthetic Obedience. 


| ) Schumann's “Rhenish”’ 


sician will, constantly find passages that 
excite his admiration, when the layman 
will merely receive an impression of 
something big and wonderful; 
must realize the beauty, the Sadness, 
the terror, and at last the triumphant 
grandeur of this tone-poem, in which 


there is no morbid taint, in which there | 


fe the ful] justification of death. 
nel house music?’ 
glorious expression of the ennoblement 
of even an ordinary life by deliverance 
through death. The hymn that chants 
the end is solemn. but triumphant, and 


“‘Char- 
* Say, 


but all! 


rather, the 


dn this hymn there is the conviction of | 


bravery, the belief thet death to ‘him 


who has fought the fight is the apotheo- - 


sis of heroism. 

Symphony has 
not the freshness or romantic 

of the other three. Cherubini’s 
ture is still Classical, faultlessly, coldly 
classical. ; 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


Four Standard Selections Are 
Splendidly Rendered. 


if 


7 “ 


hey Are a Cherubini Overture, 
Parts of the “Romeo and Juliet” 
of Berlioz, Strauss’ ‘Death and 
Transfiguration”? and Schumann’s 
Third or “Rhenish” Symphony. - 


The sudden fatiure of @ single number | 


expected for any given Symphony con- 
cert causes the conductor & complicated | 
difficulty. He must substitute something 
which he is sure can be taken up and 
perfectly played on the spur of the mo- 
ment, which will tbe Satisfactory in itself, 


Which will be of such length as not to | 


disturb the time balance of the pro- 
sramme, and which will fit closely and | 
harmoniously into the tone and color | 
scheme as already arranged. Mr. Ger- 
icke escaped happily from the quandary 
into which Mme, Schumann-Heink's 
defection had thrown thim, and pre- 
Sented his reconstructed programme in 


is excellent form: Cherubini’s ‘Water . 
‘arrie Overture; the ‘‘Love Scene,” 
Romeo weet Men". Goer ae <ihe+y 
an u © erlioz; 
Richard Strauss’ third tone-poem,- 
Death and Transfiguration,’ and Schu- 
ann 8S third or ‘“‘Rhenish”’ Symphony. 
te i ag Performance was altogether mas- 
rly {fn leadership an Te technical and 
, e bewildering, 
audacious, innovative score of Strauss, 
especially, was magnificently handled, 
et that very Splendor, firmness, cour- 
ag@ and versatility of treatment served 


6é 


feeling | 
Over- , 


‘ Matter and the crush of worlds.’’ 


' @lusion! 


| amazed and 


sa subiact. 
: nour of one poor, solitary 
man, whom Death im eratively and re-: 
lentlessly claims, an to whom there 
opens, as the fina! earthly moments are’ 
Swept away, the great and giorious 
prospect of “‘the world that sets this 
right.”” It is not Agrael, the grave, grand,* 
calm and considerite angel, who claims 
the man whom it has heen made his’ 
duty to seek, mor is it the fabnlous: 
skeleton, with drum, trump and sword- 
whose pitiless presence and sudden sum- 
mons withers the being and chilla with 
horrid, shuddering terrors the reluctant, | 
trembling Everyman, “To - 
the uneaqual and already decided ‘con-— 
test Death brings his whole array of 
violent, terrific, 
hilating forces with a rage, a fury of 
sound, a battery of arms and a chaotic 
pother which could only be relevant 
to a devastating battle, a holocaust 
made by collision, explosion or earth- . 
quake, a cataclysm, “the wrecks of 
And 
even then, accepting - the whirlwinds, 

tempests, crashes and roars of sound as 
sugsestive of Death in his most mate- 

rial, brutal and coarsely devastating 
manifestation of himself and his powers 

how inadequate and illogical is the con- 

This seems far more like a 


| vociferous, self-glorifying and yet some- 


What stern and grandiose exaltation of 
a victory which he could not help but 
Win, Since the hour is not yet come for 
the “last enemy to be destroyed.’’ If 
the poem is to have a derivative motto 
attached to it, there would be apposite- 
ness and picturesqueness in that stanza 


‘from Lonegfellosy’s “Wreck of the Hes- 


perus”’: 
Her rattling sbrouds, all sheathed in ice, 
With the masts, went by the board; 
Like a vessel of glass, she- stave and sank. 
‘Ho, ho!’ the wreckers roared. 


And was it not, perhaps, something 
more like this which $Strauss held in 
mind as he wrote? 

Ihe inventive originality, the technical 
and instrumental resources, the dazzling, 
overpowering, grand and diverse effects 
of Strauss’ compositions are not to be 
denied. They sway pulse, nerve, power 
ot analytic thought and calm exerci 
Of judgment. They belong to the i 
rent epoch, devoted to the vast, the. 
audacious, the tyrannical and the 
proudly § and confoundingly opulent, | 
sumptuous, pretentious and haughty. 
Whether they will belong also to the | 
future, which now appears to menace | 
more than it promises, only that future | 
itself can teil. Yet, might it not be bet- 
ter to give them no definite appellations, 
but to call thym. as Busoni was conteht 
to do with his wonderful evolution of 
irrelevant but magnificent orchestral ef- 
fects, merely studies ar fantasies in in- 
strumental possibilities? 

The next programme is to be this: 
Overture, ‘“L’Orestie’’ 


; 


A Siegfried Idyll 
Symphony No. 5, in minor, Op. 76...... 
mn Beethoven 
Mme. Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler. Soloist. 
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his was the programme of the four- 


Re 


“teenth symphony concert: 


Cherubini: Overture to the Opera, ‘““‘The Water~- 
er ’* 


ioz: Two Movements from the Dramatic Sym- 
inde 9 A ‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ op. 17: 
II. ve Scene. 
III. Queen Mab. 
R. Strauss: Tone Poem, 


tion,’’ op. 24. r 
eileen: Symphony in E-flat major, No. 38, 


‘“‘Rhenish,’’ op. 97. 
According to the first plan, Mme. Schu- | 
mann-Heink was to have sung two arias _ 
at this concert. The lady could not come, 
however, because she was sick (let us hope 
her indisposition is no more serious than 
that which prevented her, last April, from | 
singing in the ‘‘Stabat Mater’’); so, in place 
of ‘her arias there were two movements 
from Berlioz’s ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” sym- 
- phony—the exquisite love scene and the 
Queen Mab scherzo. Their performance 
was remarkably beautiful, so much so that, 
for once, the scherzo in comparison with 
'Shakspeare’s verse did not sound heavy and 
‘lumbering. More wonderful still, the ‘‘'Wa- 
ter-Carrier”’ overture was played with a 
pbriliancy and genuine vivacity that made 
the performance of a classic work seem 
worth while. 
| harsh, and the whole overture went with a 
thoroughly delightful lightness ana a spirit 
of hearty good humor. 

But what interested most on the pro- 
gramme, of course, was the tone poem by 
Richard Strauss, ‘‘Death and Transfigura- 
tion.’’ When this work was first played in 
Boston six years ago there was great dis- 
cussion about its merits, some declaring it 
Bedlam let loose, others vowing that before 
it all else paled, not excepting the ninth 
Symphony itself. Some would be talking 
knowingly of its marvellously clever orches- 
tration, others again, those of intenser tem- 
peraments, had much to say of its wonder- 
ful expressiveness, etc., etc. Everybody, 
apparently, regarded the composition as 
something abnormal, to hold a decided 
opinion about which, of one kind or an- 
other, was quite necessary tf one would be 
thought a person pf taste. It is safe to 
opine that not many listeners 
liked the work. Why should they? 
that time in Boston we had not 


‘Death and Tyansfigura- 
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Not once did the tone sound | 


: mpressive silence, fellor ie 
by tumultuous, long-continued applause. 
Anu there was not much discussion of the 
music just played; there was not a hint of 
the composition being merely a tour de 
force of cunning orchestration. Nobody in- 
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| timated that Richard Strauss must be mad. 


Most encouraging of all the signs of the 
times, there were few ejaculations to be 
heard about the wonderful emotional 
strength of the music; feeling it, the people 
held their tongues about it. And a large 
proportion of the audience went home. 
Since the people so manifestly wantmusic 


'by Richard Strauss, why not give it them? 


The ‘‘Heldenleben’’ we have heard but once, 
‘Don Quixote” not at all. Why™fot these? 
Why not ‘Macbeth’??? Why not “Zarathus- 
tra.’’ which we have not heard in three 
years or more? Why not ‘Aus ‘Italien’’? 
Even if audiences did not fancy the works 
of a man recognized to have one of the very 
greatest talents of his day they should be 
made to hear them, and frequently, too. 
But since they are clamoring for these 
self-same works? 
Mme. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler is to play 
at the next concert, the programme of 
which is as follows: Taneiew, overture, 
“T/Orestie;’’ Schumann, concerto for piano- 
forte, in A minor, op. 54; Wagner, a 
Siegfried idyv]; Beethoven, Symphony No. 5, 
in C minor, op. 76. (Ee: Se 


MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK ILL 


She Will Be Unable to Siig at This Week's 
Symphony Concert, Wh.ch Will Be Given 


Without a Soloist 


Word was received at Symphony Hall 
from New York today that Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, the prima, donna, who was to have 
been the soloist at this week’s Symphony 
Orchestra rehearsal and regular concert, 
is ill in that city and will be unable to 
fulfil her engagement heré. -She had been 
expected to sing an aria from ‘“Titus,’’ by 
Mozart and also an aria from Mendelssohn's 
oratorio, “St. Paul.’’ 
will take place without a soloist. 


genuinely 
At 
heard 


enough music by Richard Strauss and his 
kind to be at all accustomed to his way of 


musical expression. 
Was curious and strange to our ears. 


What we were hearing 


In six years we have made musical prog- 


ress in Boston. 


On Saturday evening the 


audience awaited the poem of ‘Death and 
Transfiguration’’ with as keen anticipation 


of pleasure, but likewise 


with as much 


composure as, twenty years ago, they would 
have sat down to hear Beethoven's seventh 


symphony. 


The truly remarkable, sympa- 


thetic performance of this genuinely great 
work which, in a few short pages, tells the 
story of a lifetime—its joys, its sorrows, 
sudden death, and the majestic calm that 


ures written in Berlioz’ 


|! tavor. 


The concert therefore | 
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Qn account of the illness a 

fo ihe at the ie wae was announce 
e Symphon ; 

last week, the ori Moherann 4 

changed and the 

were plaved; 


Opera, "The Water Carrier’: two move- 


ments from the ‘Romeo 
symphony, Berlioz; 
figuration,’’ “a tone pdéem 
Strauss, and Schumann’s 
Symphony. There were no solo 
bers, The selections are | 
patrons of these 
é£ud Schumann were welcomed in 
preciative manner. 
Was satisfactory. 
ceived with secant marks of favor. 


by 


familiar 


The overture to “The Water Carrier” 
the 
a 
proper con- 


was played smoothiv throughout, 
jubilant finale swinging along with 
verve that formed just the : 
trast to the solemn 
| trated in 
ment. In the opening part 
ing themes were admirably set forth 

| by the violins and heavier strings and 
in the closing part the whole band did 
satisfactory work. 

Che two movements from the “Romeo 
and Juliet’’ symphony were the love 
scene and the “Queen Mab” 
dainty, expressive and tripping 


uneertainty 


the conflict- 


Very beautifully was 
sung by the ceilos and horns. the in- 
}Struments blending perfectly. The 
tricksy, pizzicato figures of the “Queen 
Mab’ music were 8iven with exquisite 
finish and precision bv the Violins, the 
measures being free from anv sugges- 
tion of cloudiness, -but as Clear and 
crisp as if played on one instrument 
| This number was received with special 


the love song 


The somber. unintelligible 
tone poem, “Death and 
tion,’’ was given 
bly satisfactory to those 
this kind of composition. 
mann symphony received a characteris- 
tic interpretation, in which al] the ‘beau- 

tles of the work were fully shown. 
am his weoek’s program will have Mme 
healt by Bloomflelé-Zeisler for Soloist in 
atin ne A minor pianoforte con- 
| the overture, “T,’Orestie.” 
Siegfried Idyl.” 
ven's fifth symphony. 


THE SYMPHONY PROGRAMME 


Romantic Productions of Unusual In- 
terest to the Lovers of 
" Music. 


who care for 


The 


VTanclew: a 


Schumann wrote, in 1847 and 1848, a 
romantic opera, which he called ‘‘Gen- 
oveva,”’ and brought out at Leipsic in - 
1850. It had a moderate success and has 
been kept upon the list of things to be 


occasionally reproduced in Germany. 
The heroine married a knight of the 
Palatine, and although virtuous and 
faithful, she could not escape calumny 
from a false friend of her husband 
who sought to make her also false; he 
failed and the Knight, crediting his 


Slanders. drove Genoveva forth i 

nto the 
ay ae There mystic influences protect- 
ed her and a child was there born to 


Schu- | 


pe | 
or | 
‘inal program was 
Ollowing selections 
Overture to Cherifbini’s 


| 


{ 


| 
| 


and Juliet'’ 
“Death and Trans-. 
Richard 
“Rhenish"’ 
nuln- 
to! 
concerts and Berlioz 
vi ; an ap- 
(Cherubini evidentiy 
but Strauss was re- 


forest, her hus 


e | and encountered 
ain the result was explanation, radon 
Cillation and reunion. The overture 
which begins this week's symphony 
P Nig bh does not draw thematically 
rye € opera, but ts rather related to 
hioga: tee y and suggestively. Its first 
“he S of unrest, grief and distress; 
. n come confusion, struggle and turbu- 
Ree: upon these break hints of the 
Hon bat ol ait, gay puptle and exhilara- 
come conclusion, » a lively and blithe- 

er Ss Mr. Schroeder, who is 
ore Of the week, will play Sainte 
page concise, compact and entertain- 
ng violincelldé concerto. This 1s In three 
connected movements, in which the 


| Composer shows his knowledge of the 


iius- | 
the beginning of the move- | 


music— | 
meas- | 
happiest vein. - 


instrument, but without setting i 

ward into virtuoso promnaate. The 
themes are pleasant, appropriate, well 
ptated and wrought out cleverly and 
riefly, the solo part being sometimes 
rather like an Obligato than a com- 
manding, independent role. The next 
number will be derived from romantic 
opera, as was the first. Goldmark gave 
Out in 1886 an opera of uncertain success 
and short-lived popularity, upon a phase 
of the Austrian legend of Martin and 
pavien. it — called 
Wo protagonists were Winckel] 

and Materna. In brief, Martin wan the 


- Son of Satan by a mortal mother, and 


t 


Strauss | 
Yransfizura- | 
effectively and proba- , 


} 
i 


; 


rr " . 
Che orehestral selestions will be | 


Wagner, and Beetho- | 


his father desirous to pervert his 
human excellence to base uses, employs 
sensuous seductions, the many charm- 
ers being led by Vivien, who at last pre- 
vails—but only for a time, because Mar-. 
tin is released from spells and redeemed 
at last. Pages will be played from the. 
choruses and mystic dances of the spir- 
its, whose spells are added to those of 
Satan and Vivien. In these will be found 
Goldmark’s melodic charm, his rich har- 
monies and his fanciful and romantic 
orchestration. 

The Symphony will be Dvorak’s fifth, 
called, in a hack-handed sort of way, 
“From the New World,” having been 
written immediately upon his arrival in 
this country in 1893, and having in it 
nothing of theme or form or treatment 
which could be strained into a direct 
representation or illustration of Améri- 
ca. It must be understood—in spite of 
some turns of phrase which may be 
found in negro, Indian and much other 
rude, undeveloped music—as intimating 
moods and imaginations. Its beginning 
isa grave, wondering adagio, as if dark- 
ness were brooding upon and hiding the 
continent and its fate, succéeded by a 
vigorous, spirited allegro, as of the joy 
and hope of discovery. The second 
movement, largo, is the most beautiful 
and touching part of the work, and 
might be taken to imply the restful calm 
preceding the motion of fate and the 
development of a new people. The 
scherzo, molto vivaco, is quite Bohemian 
in character and speaks in true Dvorak 
terms. The finale, allegro con proco 
sounds eager, strong, contentious and 
triumphant, and might be accepted as 
a general jubilation over young strength 
and swift success, especially as a faint 
and twisted hint of “‘‘Yankee Doodle”’ 
ean be discovered somewhere in it. 


‘‘Martin,’’ and the | 


and suckled by a dose. Hunting in — 


i | 
| 
| | 
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II. Intermez 
A SIEGFRI 
I. Allegro con brio. 
II. Andante con moto. 
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The Pianoforte is a Steinway 
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WILHELM GERICKE 


Mr 
Madame FANNY BLOOMFIELD-ZBEISLER 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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ymphony Hall. 


SEASON 1902-08. 


BUSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE. Zonductor. 


AY. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14, AT 8, PB. M. 





-— catetiementi 


= LO gem 
eo ee ae SE age 


Programme. 


TANEIEW. OVERTURE to ‘‘The Oresteia”’ of Aeschylus, op. 6. 


SCHUMANN. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, in A minor, op. 54. 
Allegro affetuoso. 
Intermezzo; Andantino erazioso. 


Allegro vivace. 


——-—__ 


WAGNER, A SIEGFRIED IDYL. 


em 


BEETHOVEN SYMPHONY No. 5, in C minor, Op. 67. 
Allegro con brio 
Andante con moto 
Allegro: Trio. 
Allegro, 


Soloist: 


Madame FANNY BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER. 


» 


FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER., 


AS A A et 


The Pianoforte is a Steinway 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 





| might have been more free. 
| The third movement is really a war- 
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ie Ur ly poe OR ‘ ¥ Py I ies 
c= ete 365 ) aR rc es ie Wagner “ pei not the combat 
> ae composer, is here represented, and the 
Pb 
MUSIC AND DRAMA je MUSICAL MATTERS at init of the ‘chlet themes 
| ler esneasesasesusesesassel composition to an ecsiate inte” Pissfttl 
OY ene) A . | O an ecstatic end. | 4 ' 
Symphony Hall: iv Symphony Soaser’ THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. Te ee, s Arie Uy 
Madame Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler was | Overture to ‘‘The Oresteia’’ of Aeschylus, ) perfect, but scarce! ae was letreue 
the soloist at the fifteenth symphony con- | op. 6 RL bt trina oe y spirit-perfect. The 
7 : ’ which was as fol- n minor, op. &slie o e€ chief theme with the 
cert, the programme of whic E 4 oi, . Schurnann sweet subordinate subject was scarceli 
le Overture to ‘‘The Oresteia’’ of Aischy- si i Prestono. HH ge fap enough, in the first movement, | 
lus, op. 6. Itt, Allegro vivace. _ ; eas shee the Important figure (of Destiny ?) | 
Schumann: Concerto for Pianoforte, in A minor, i Mahara Zeisler, soloist. , Was clear as a bell in all its ritenuto | 
Vttmetere A Siegfried Tayl. | Symphony No. 5, in C minor, op. 67...Beethoven ° omects,--not an easy thing to do, as | 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 5, in C minor, op. 67. The overture was most interesting. It C ac conductor knows. 
_ This was a depressing concert, made up had been heard here about a year ago, Tet Ptr pe movement began finely, 
entirely of works heard before, some, in- and it gained on closer acquaintance. cool viola color and its Mysteri. 
_ deed, rather often. ‘The nearest vo riciob gia There was a kinship to Wagner evident, 4 °US pizzicati upon the contrabasses, and 
» to a novelty was the 1 grb el reall : and one could not avoid noticing the the bassoon deserves a word of praise 
ee eee ranclow. bs genvatiae su bi " “Death-figure” from the Siegfried ‘“Fu- | for its work in the coda; but the de- 
_ was inspired by suechylus & Ree eit Sof neral Music.” The leading up to an | velopment following the violin variation — 
| written with all the trappings that go to 
suggest the tragic note in music; stopped overwhelming catastrophe was marked; 
horns, gongs, muted strings, and the like. a Similar effect has been made familiar horse for the contrabasses. ane iy 
In the whole course of the composition, to us in the “Melpomene” overture by } tn tiada deeanin be hace ge pay 
however, there is not one genuinely Mr. Chadwick, which is also worth a. @0 ca tax ante a i a tea nent 
tragic moment, far less a suggestion of the | Speedy repetition. After the rude shock oop : is th Bs ¢ ia r ¢ % he nae 
grandeur, the inexorable, inevitable move- of Fate there came a beautiful coda 2 “¥ thoes sob iy Bre ice e that 
ment of a Greek tragedy. father would Which brought the work to a very at-_ Beethor '? save them especial promi- 
this overture seem, with its turgid ris- tractive end. There was much applause nee nc sepa rtd Meese = Weber had 
ings and heavings, its gasps and shouts, at the close and the overture may be - satirized the difficult contra-bass pas- 
to be called into being in memory of a good ranked among the successes of the reper- %28¢ W hich ended the Fourth symphony. 
old melodrama. The composition, too, toire. The rapid figures were played more 
' failed to charm even by the beauty of its | CADRES Clearly than can be imagined, and each 
'gounds, the tone color being only dull, ee Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler was the solo- | and every one of the contra-bass play- 
Depressing, likewise, was ‘the. ee fst in Schumann’s noble concerto. She @€Frs deserves to be complimented. 
Schumann eer es tor tte die sectipc tr senaie Caught the perfect spirit of the some- The finale would seem to be better 
ereieee and Sie: pbealdanal dle aanger ae vale What free form and deserves the heart- ‘Suited to end the Heroic symphony 
peli pci allel era neaiee of a great lest laudation for the abnegating man- | than any other. Here for the first 
ot ghey serge < oe i. Sip i ge ner in which she sought out the best : THe rer — the ret a | 
eertos, it sounds far better when heard effects of ensemble. Yet the cadenza of | Sage! ae PRA yo es rah: pried, 
with accompaniment of a second pianoforte, the first movement showed that there me Re 7 h0vetnee precle Sevilion dj 
Rl! @alsier played very beautifully, but Was also technique of the highest order | Prece¢ings me sees + , ped im 
Ore aire Pe te . the finale. It all sounded effective and 
quietly and intimately, precisely as this in the artist. Most exquisitely was the types Wie awk tok ae 
concerto should be played, but not in the dialogue between piano and orchestra, | 2¢™&ctive. © DCS’ MUSIC, Ger Riya 
of bad OR a yee ‘ a that in which intellect and emotion zo 
way most interesting to hear. Which began the second movement, "8 “ee | in “wheel 
After the Schumann piece, came the | given, and the succeeding violoncello eA het ete te ee 
“Siegfried Idyl,”’ well known to all, be- melody wag kept properly in the fore- : made hboth to the head and the heart; 
loved by many. Its performance was ar ground. In the finale’ the strong con- | and no one has given these two elements 
iin a ras that of the Beect- ; men . | in better equipoise in instrumental] mu- 
mirable, doubtless so w as hs ia : trasts between the chief and the subor- | sic than Beethoven I is C. Els 
hoven symphony, but this last baa adgie ning us dinate themes were strongly drawn, the | :s e an. .ouis C. Elson. 
Only at twenty meee yes Rigg Rd ac ete mystery of the latter being finely por- 
ec cae. trayed. Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler was re- 
This wineke there will be no. symphony called again and again and well merited 
concert. The week after Mr. Hugo Heer- | the final ovation. 
mann will be the soloist, and this is the The “Siegfried Idylle” is a livins proof, 
programme: Schubert, Overture in Iu mi- if one were necessary, that Wagner be- IN rH vHPHOW HALT 
nor; Richard Strauss, concerto for violin; lieved heart and soul in his theories. 
Widor, choral variations for harp and or- Here is a composition written for one 
chestra; Haydn, Symphony No. 5, ‘La person only, a musical valentine such as Lowmel 
Chasse.’ R. RR. G. one cannot find elsewhere in the entire : 
pia tie site repertoire, and yet the continuity, the | Beethoven’s Fifth, Which Is Always 
free modulations, the interweaving of ; : 
leit-motiven, all these points are there New and Always Impressive. 
as decidedly as in the Trilogy itself. If 
any union can be called good, which is 
founded upon the unhappiness of a per- 
s0n who hes not st it, then Wag- | MRS. BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER 
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ner’s second marriage was ideal. The | : 
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s—Wagner’s |. 


“A Siegfried Idyl.” 


By PHILIP HALE. 


The program of the fifteenth Sym- 
phony concert, given in Symphony Hall 
last evening, Mr. Gericke, conductor, 
was as follows: 


Overture to ‘‘Th> Orestela’’ 
Concerto in A minor for plano...... 
**A Siegfried Idyl’’ 

Symphony in C minor, No. 5 


Taneieff’s Overture. 


The overture by Taneieff was the only 
work that was not well known to the 
audience. The first performance was 
two seasons ago. and the impression 
then made was one chiefly of orchestral 
color and occasionally gloomy strength. 
The overture should not be confounded | 
With the prelude to. the composer's | 
opera of the same title, The themes of 
this concert-overture are taken from 
the opera—thus one is associated with 
Agamemnon’s guilty queen—and for this 
reason, perhaps, there is a certain lack 
of unity, as though the composition 
were in the nature of a _ pot-pourri. 
Taneieff uses the resources. of the mod- 
ern grand orchestra, and yet how far 
away he is in spirit from the simplicity 
‘of the awful story which inspired the 
trilogy of Aeschylus. He heaps orches- 
tral horrors on horrors, yet nowhere is 
that .mvod of irresistible fate that we 
find in Gluck’s overture to “Iphigenia 
in Aulis,’’ with its primitive orchestra- 
tion. The apotheosis is frankly decora- 
tive music that accompanies the pro- 
cession to the Acropolis, good theatre 
music, which might easily enlarge the 
pomp and splendor of the stage-view; 
but in the earlier sections of the over- 
ture, there is no poignant tragic note, 
to remind the hearer of the_ horrid 
meal, of the father’s curse; of Clytaem- 
nestra’s or Orestes bloody deed, of the 
avenging Furies. The music is hypo- 
Russian, not Greek, in essential spirit. 


Taneieff 
.Schumann 
Wagner 
Beethoven 


Wrs. Zeisler. 


Mrs. Zeisler gave a polished perform- | 


ance of Schumann’s. concerto. She 
played intimately and as the sensitive 
musician rather .aan as the flamboyant 
virtuoso; and thus performance and 
composition were thoroughly in. har- 
mony. Yet* such a performance, ‘ad- 
mirable as it was, would- have been 
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is for @ smaller hall, and it is a pity 
that such confidential disclosures: of a 
‘composer should not be heard in such 
a room. Yet the charm -of Mrs. Zeis- 
ler’s performance was felt, although in 
some passages the hearer was obliged 
to meet the pianist and’anticipate her 
or italicize for himself her language. 
The Siegfried Idyl was played delight- 
fully. Beethoven’s symphony still ranks 
among the great masterpieces. In all 
modern music there is no page more 
thrilling than that of the mysterious, 
unearthly transition from the scherzo 
to the finale, and the preceding pages 
are the triumph of absolute music over 
that which needs a program or is the 
translation of something into music. 
Tiere is music that was not suggested, 
but it suggests that which can only be 
imagined, not spoken, not painted, not 
written in lofty rhyme or passionate 
prose, 
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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA PENSION 


om He 


Hearing on Petition of Henry IW. 
Higzinson and William Gericke for 
Incorporation of an Institute 
The Committee on In'surance tht: morn- 

ing gave a hearing on the petitioneof Henry 

L. Higginson and WilJiam Geric’-s, for the 

incorporation of the Boston Symphony 

Orchestra Pension Institute. TWhe orchestra 

is away, and. therefore no member ap- 

peared for the ‘bill, but Major Higginson 
briefly advocated it, while it was advocated 
more at length by Frederick Cabot, who 
stated to the committee ‘that he was quite 
agreeable tio the substitution of a section 
from the Revised Laws for a section in the 
bill thiat ‘the funds of the corporettion shall 
moc be Haible to attachment by trustee or 
other process or taken ‘to satisfy any debt, 
as he acimitted it was ‘too ‘broad. The Re- 
vised Laiws provide that the funds for pay- 
ing benefits shall not be attached. Mr. 

Cabot ‘also agreed that the committee might 
wisely report @ general bill to permit: the 
organization of ‘these small benefit asso- 
ciatlons, as InsuranicesCommissioner Cut- 
ting has recommended. Tx2 nearing 
closed. : | 

Representative Davis of Salem was heard 
on a bill to ineorpora'te the Harrison Mu- 


‘tual Burial Assiociation of Salem, which he 


stated to be similar to other burial org‘an- 


ties. 


i 


more beautiful and effective in a smal-| 


ler hall, where what Berlioz: called the 
musical fluid would enwrap the hearer. 


| 


| 


The concerto itself. with its half-timid) 


izations of Salem, whitch he stated to be 
similar to other burial organizations. al- 
ready incopporated for different communi- 
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Pension Fund Concert to Be Given on 
Sunday Evening, March 1 


The Boston Symmhony Orchestra, 


cert in Sym»vhony Hall, Sunday evening, 
March 1, in aid of its Pension Fund. The 


| programme will be as follows: 


Overture Leonore No. 8....cciccicccece Beethoven 

Septet for trumpet, strings and piano.... 
Saint-Saéns 

Symphony in B minor, No. 6, ‘‘Pathetic’’ 
Tchaikovsky 


Siegfried’s Passing Through the Fire; 
Morning Dawn; Siegfried’s Voyage 
up the Rhine 

This will be the first of’ the concerts to 
be given henceforth yearly by the orches- 
tra for its Pension Fund. The announice- 
ment is one of more than ordinary signi- 
ficance and importance. 

Mr. Henry L. Higginson in 1881 fnformed 
the Boston public of his intention to es- 
tablish and maintain a full anid perma- 
nent orchestra, which should offer the best 
music at a low price. He reminded the 
public of the fact that however praise- 
worthy the attempts to furnish such music 
had been in the past, there was then no 
local orchestra “‘such as may be found in 
all the large European cities or even in 
the smaller musical centres of Germany.”’ 
He rightly thought that the essential con- 
Gition of success was stability; that the 
members of the orchestra slhhould be ahle 
to devote their best energies to the re- 
hearsals and concerts of the organization 
during the season, with the assurance of 
re-engagement and continued service. His 
first thought was of an orchestra of sixty 
selected players who should give twenty 
cencerts. In his announcement he named 
the first conductor, Mr. Henschel. 

Mr. Higginson was not moved from his 
purpose by inevitable disappointments, the 
adverse criticism that is so easy, or by the 
failure of the public at large to appreciate 
at first the noble generosity of his plan. 
He knew that time would vindicate his 
judgment and reward his labors. 

Today this orchestra of nearly a hun- 
dred men is famous throughout the breadth 
and length of the land by reason of the 
high purposes that have shaped its musical 
policy, as well as by the brilliance of the 
concerts themselves. The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra is something more than a local 
institution, the pride of Bostonians; its vis- 
its are dear to the music-lovers of New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and other 
cities who take more than a passing inter- 
est in its suecess and glory; ijitts existence 
is a joy to all those interested {n music, pro- 
fessionals or amateurs, throughout the 
country; its reputation has crossed the At- 
lantic, and its high rank is accepted, not 


| questioned, in the leading cities of Europe. 


The conductors in turn, Messrs. Henchel, 


| Gericke, Nikisch, Paur and again Gericke 
~ all contributed to the final result; but it 


is not invidious to say that the high state 
of technical perfection which has distin- 


wy 


| 


: 


or fourteen years is due chiefly to 


ed by Mr. Wilhelm Gericke at a time whe 


the character of the orchestra was still | 
Mr. undetermined, to his zeal and courage, to. 
| Wilhelm Gericke, conductor, will give a con- vi 


his righteous ambition, which with Mr. Ti 
ginson’s aid recognized no obstacles ané 
knew no bounds. The first aim was tee 
nical perfection. 


But without excellent players, without 


distinguished players, picked men actuated 
by the same spirit, the task would have 
The members | 
of this orchestra are something more than. 


been wellnigh impossible. 


parts of a huge machine. It is the combina- 
tion of so many individualities obedient to 
one mind which controls through intelli- 
gence—a combination that works together 
for a common purpose, for a love of art, 
and not for merely personal advantage that 


Sets this orchestra apart from others. 


It is not surprising, then, that the mem-- 
bers of the orchestra, seen and heard by 
sO many year after year have entered into 
the life and thought of the succeeding audi- 
ences, 


Hazlitt wrote: “There is no class of so- 


clety whom so many persons regard with 
We greet them on the 


affection as actors. 


| Stage; we like to meet them in the streets; 


they almost always recall to us pleasant” 


_ associations; and we feel our gratitude ex- 


cited, without the uneasiness of a sense of 
These words might well be 


obligation.’’ 
written today of the members of the Sym 


| phony Orchestra. : 


| 


And Hazlitt added: “The very gayety 
and popularity, however, which surround 
the life of a favorite performer make the 
retiring from it a very serious business, [t 
glances a mortifying reflection on the short. 
ness of ‘human life, and the vanity of hue 
man pjleasures.,”’ . 

The members of the orchestra know that 
they are not necessarily exempt from the 
accidents that befal] mankind, An injury 
to a finger that would be trifling in another 
calling removes a violinist from the ranks. 
As the years £0 by a wind instrument play- 
er loses control of lip or breath.’ A slight 
infirmity may impair usefulness. What ig 
the unfortunate man to do? It is generally 
too late for him toseek another business with 
hopes of ‘success. 7 
years of his life to his instrument, his egn- 
ductor, his employer, and his audience, 
And even the most applauded virtuoso is | 
mortal. In the old Dance of Death the : 


skeleton pipes or fiddles to the musician 
who must follow him. yet 


“| 

The condu¢tor and members of the Sym- | 
phony Orchestra now purpose to establiah | 
a Pension Fund. They propose to found it 
and maintain it by their own efforts. In 
Some foretgn cities, a city government or @ 
ruler contributes liberally to such ‘a fund. : 


Here the players purpose to help them-., 
eS 


Selves by giving concerts and by self-taxa- 


tion. They hope to have a fund which will 


provide for widows and orph ‘ er: oy 
phans; for the 
disabled; for them that pass beyond the 


se8'oF the Yast two1ve! 
ie in= | 
telligent and indefatigable discipline exert- 


: To attain this neither 
money nor time nor patience was spared, » | 


He has given the best | 
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ern the acquirement, mainte 8+ 
position of this fund will be framed by the 
orchestra. The fund itself will be in the. 
care of trustees appointed by the orchestra. | 

The members of the orchestra feel that | 
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Ureat value to themselves and therefore co | Mime Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler Plays 


the public in more ways than -one, The | 
players will not be harassed by thoughts of 
the future, -by the dread of becoming de- 
pendent on some one or on some institu-. 
tion; they will be knit still closer together; 
there will be true and abiding esprit de. 
corps. 
They now with Mr. Gericke as conductor 
and through Messrs. Gericke, Timothee 
Adamowski, Joseph Adamowski, Otto Roth 
and Frank Schuchmann as a committee, 


a Schumann Piano Concerto, 


Numerous Vocal and Instrument- 


al Recitajls—Current Gossip. 


Mme Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler was 


offer their first concert in aid of this fund. !the soloist at last week’s symphony con- 


Mrs. Adamowski-Szumowska has egra- 


certs, playing Schumann’s A minor con- 


ciously offered to play the piano part in jecerto for pianoforte, the remaining pro- 


Saint-Saéns’s Septet. The programme as a 
whole is most attractive, both to subscrib- 


gram numbers comprising the overture, 
T o6 ’ 3 
\*‘L’Oresteia, by 


Serge Taneieff, © 


ers and to those who are not able to hear | ‘Siegfried Idyl,’’ Wagner, and Beetho- 


the orchestra: at the regularly recurring | 
concerts. | 
The people of this city will surely -ald | 
the members of the orchestra in their un- 
dertaking, and will aid them generously 
and gladly. 


- , 
The fourth of the Wetzler Symphony con- | 
certs ‘will be given at Carnegie Hall on 
Thursday evening, Feb. 5. §9@< 

The. soloist will be Mr. Hugo Heermann, 


the distinguished German violinist, who 


ven’s fifth symphony. Schumann's great 
i coneerto requires the highest qualities 
of interpretative powers to properly l- 
lustrate 
not sufficient, and so the composition |s 
not so 
ists as the Rubenstein D minor, Tochal 
kowski’s B flat minor and some of the 
Grieg and Saint-Saens concertos. 
Zeisler 
Schumann work, 
not only 
osity, but a command of almost masct~ 
line power, allied to feminine delicacy. 


the work, mere technique Is 


frequently attempted by plan- 


Mm 

offering Liv 
performance 
virtu- 


wisely in 
for her 
displayed the artist's 


chose 


‘ ; 
) f 7 
> a . 
i te a ee 
. 


isler’s rank as a || bétition for a.charter is now. 


| “Mme Zei: 
pianist is with the foremost pianists of 


|the present day. Her reception was of 


the most demonstrative kind, the audi- 
ence expressing its appreciation of her 
performance before the concerto was 
finished and also recalling her many 
times to the platform. The orchestral 
accompaniment was played in a master- 
ly manner and seemingly without a 
break in its association with the scloist. 
The Russian composer, Taneieff, in 
the first part of the overture, “L’Ores- 
teia,’’ indulges in the usual *?musical 
‘“charucteristics’’ associated with his 
race, dissonants, growls and queer mod- 
ulations; but the harshness of the open- 
ing is more than balanced by the more 
joyous orchestration of the closing part, 
which is very fully scored for the heav- 
jor instruments, with beautiful meiodic 
contrasts allotted to the violins and 
woodwinds. The strenuous part of the 
work was sufficiently ponderous and in- 
harmonious to please the ultramusical 
ear. and the exquisite finale was given 
in the orchestra’s happiest mood, with a 
special meed of praise for the 
contingent. 
Mr Gericke 


read the “Siegfried Idyl”’ 


in his sympathetic way, and as the or- | 
Wagner | 


| 


chestra responded willingly, 

was as adequately interpreted 
most cantious Symphony patron could 
reasonably wish. The massive fifth, 
symphony by Beethoven called forth the 
best efforts of the orchestra, and erery 
phase of the massive work was present- 
ed in an effective manner. The andante, 
dainty and tripping, and the stirring 


as the 


finale, so highly in contrast, were given | 


with equal skill. 

On aceount of the 
chestra this week, 
omitted. Mr Hugo Heermann, violin- 
‘ist. will be the soloist next week in a 
program comprising Schubert's IH minor 
overture, concerto for violin, Richard 


absence of the or- 
the concerts will be . 


string | 


i +A ‘ ; oe ae a . 


before thé 


, AL. ; ue 


a) 


Legislature. | . 
The committee of 15 which .is: manag- 
ing the matter. consists. of Wilhelm Ger- 
icke, the conductor “of the’ orchestra; 
Timothee and Joseph Adamowski, Max 
Zach, violin; Henry Heindl, viola; Max 
Kunze, -bass; Rudulph: Naget, "cello; 
| Richard Kurth, violin; Mr. Brook, flute; 
Frank Schuchmann, violin; Mr. Hacke- 
barth, French horn: Otto Roth; violin; 
¥, Hein, horn: Arnold Moldauer, violin, 
and P. Fiumara, violin. As soon as the 
Plans reach definite shape, a smaller 
committee wil’ be in charge of the 
a he 1e busi- 
nene of Ene organization. He 
wo distinct propositions under whi 
v Iropositions er which 
retirement may be made are now being 
considered. One is to allow each mem- 
be of the orchestra two-thirds as many 
years as he has actually served toward 
fe «9 years. service upon which. a pen- 
S10n 1s to be based. The other scheme is 
to allow every man who has served 10 
years or more a 10 years’ count toward | 
; € 20, and those who have served: less 
co » fb for the actual years dur- 
z whic ey have been members 
the orchestra. wei is. 
, Whichever method of -reckonine ser-| 
vice shall be adopted, aman must pay 
up for the. years of service. ecreditea {tol | 
sol But, inasmuch as no pension will | 
€ available for five. years any way, | 
there are these five years, of course in 
pi so pay accumulated dues. ! 
Lhe agues are to be the same for 
JOS | be > 9s all 
members, irrespective of the salaries | 
they may draw, and it is thought that) | 
they Will average sometffing less than]! | 
$20 a year: that is, about $1 a week for| | 


~ - - - a ’ m rh opel / 


a combination found in but few player 
of the gentler sex. The soloist did nh 

permit the piano part to be overshac- 
owed by the orchestra, and in whi’ 
might be called ‘‘a trial of enduralce, 
each gift ot the artist was shown wit!) 
unflagging vigor, even the ornaments 
tions of the third movement Pelio 
nlayed with as much deftness, clarit. 
and exquisite finish as those of the hrs 
ipart, where the cadenza is introauct. 
i\before the real work of interpretaUle 

‘begins, 


For pension Purposes, the 90 odd men 
of the orchestra will be arranged in 
classes according to their ages... To ben- 
efit by a pension, men. now under 25. 
must serve 20 years; men from 2% to 30 
e« years, men of 30 and over, 20 years. 
~The Income from the two eoncerts to 
be given each year will, it is” hoped 
Swell very considerably . the. fund, and, 
Inasmuch as if Will be five yelrs before 
any pensions are due, quite a‘ regpect- 
able amount :of money will then have 
accumulated, by means of which the 
oldest Members of the orchestra may be 
retired. There are now four men who 
Mah in the original orchestra of 60 gath- 
ud yeateaue” by Mr. Higginson almost 


ee ee ee 


will make his first appearance in America 
upon this occasion. 

Hugo Heermann was born in Heilbronn, 
Germany, and received his first violin les- 
sons at the early age of eight years, and 
‘made rapid progress under the instruction 
of Ernest Maschek. In the Summer of 1864 
he played at a concert in Wildbad; there 
Rossini heard him and was delighted with 
the talent of the young boy, who-was —— in these days of facile technique ep». 
ten years old. So great was the interest | 43.) praise in this direction is 0 


Strauss: choral variations for harp and 
orchestra, Widor, and Haydn's fifth 
symphony. 


PLAY FOR THE PENSION FUND, 


Symphony Orchestra Mem bers 
to Give a Concert Mareh 1. 


— 


No. 5, ‘La Chasse.” 


St? 


which the famous maestro took in the! | needed when dave ted of ° amiied pa | . Rae Pcie Fie 5 
j st, A is who s ' | ; 
young violinist that on his journey from ist, and Mme Zeisler, | OT aptact. PI | | 
. - ‘dexterity about mechanically pertcc.| ans for the it . : | 
_Wildbad to Kissingen Rossini never used | ovigently has conquered all the diffict Mie cinaen ii et iopanent Scheme. 
the railway, but traveled in his four-in- | ties of the keyboard. In the first Mio” | a vy Well Advanced=Petition 
‘hand; he spent the day in Heilbronn in or-, | ment the themes were given with | or a Charter Has THéé mw! 
° 4 1 oi ‘s father and ur ai authority that was unusually for : | Co Béeén Filed 
| that he be sent to Brussels for further de-! |p. lighter and more brilliant passat’ Man: : ie egg 
| . the light artist’: aAnagine the Matter 
| yelopment. Provided with a letter of in- (0! the cadenza am ee Ee eaigl man 2; a / 4 
; execution was a 1a jas ee a +. announeemens in - - 
‘reduction from Rossini to the director of The romantic style of the second eth terday’s g x, m shea: 
the Brussels Conservatory, Heermann went | nent was admirably preserved, and to ve ympHony pro- 
thither and studied three years under the STORE i ah een br Bagh 2 A gramme. of'a concert to be 
. j ~ " F at 4 q ‘Ee nar = ate crivea oo pe eee 
at. ment and orchestra were : id given Sunday“ event: 
direction of Meert, with such success that ;mples of musical symmetry and prec! Risnas'’ ¢ | éning, 
he won the first prize of the Belgian school. | j;,,))' | 4 é ny 1, by the. Boston 
® oat Tory brilliant was Mme Zeislers pv’ Symphony orchestra for . , 
A i of the piano part in the “ the benefit of its pe si 4 ‘(ERMANN. 
tended coda in_the closing moveme'. fund, following Hen “ , ys ‘be nsion 
the accentuated rhythms were gIVv". letter ‘of s penry 14, Higginson’s 
due prominence, and the difficull C00 | . a f€w days ago, indicates 
runs were perfectly execnter _ ireng ol rll rg this rétirement scheme, which has 
yerformer showing no sign’ © een | ce te ie 7 
se Bg per retaining her power uP tg fail tha te talked about for some time 
the end of the concerto. The wh” © organization, is approaching 
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Op. 74. 
SCHUECKER, Harp 
(First time.) 
Chase. 
Solo 


’ 
. 


Programme. 


Allegro ma non troppo. 


Larghetto. 


Rondo, 
CHORAL and VARIATIONS for Harp and ORCHES- 


SYMPHONY in D ma 
I. Adagio: Allegro 


II. Andante. 
III. Menuetto: Allegretto. 


OVERTURE in 
CONCERTO in D major 


TRA 
(Mr 
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II 
ITT, 


AVI. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28, AT 8, P.M. 


IV. The 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 
Mr. HUGO HEERMANN. 
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HUGO HEERMANN, 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1902-08. 


BUSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


AVI. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28, AT 8. P. M. 


Programme. 
SCHUBERT, OVERTURE in E minor. 


BEETHOVEN, CONCERTO in D major for VIOLIN, op. 61. 
I, Allegro ma non troppo. 
II. Larghetto. 
III. Rondo, 


CHORAL and VARIATIONS for Harp and ORCHEs- 
TRA, Op. 74. 
(Mr. SCHUECKER, Harpist. ) 

(First time. ) 


SYMPHONY in D major, ‘The Chase.” 
I. Adagio: Allegro 
II. Andante. 
III. Menuetto: Allegretto. 
IV. The Chase. 


Soloist: 


Mr. HUGO HEERMANN. 
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mensely in his own which he used. 
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The Auspicious Boston Debut of 
POT German Violinist. — 
Ni t. of, t4¢ y | 

Hugo Heermann of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main Makes a Fine Impres- 
gion at the Symphony Concert—_ 
Heethoven’s Concerto Is His 


Choice for the Occasion. 


Mr. Hugo Heermann, the distinguished 
violinist of Frankfort-on-the-Main,. has 
reason to congratulate himself upon the 
@utcome of his first appearance in Bos- 
ton. Courteously received, listened to in 
respectful attention, appreciatively ap- 
plauded and a half-dozen times recalled, 
he is accepted and placed among artists 
eminent in his department. 

A pleasant, reflective face and a some- 
what professorial aspect are his, and 
he carries lightly his years, not seeming 
to have attained the full number of 59 


that are attributed to him. His manner 
of play is quiet and undemonstrative, 
without flourishes, sweeps or hints of 
i. yao periods in preparation. 

‘His choice of an introuuctory work 
fell upon Beethoven’s concerto. than 
which none, unless it be thy Mendels- 
sohn, is more familiar to the publie or 
better suited for helping to judge and 
establish a newcomer. His performance 
—broad rather than forcible—was sus- 
tained throughout with a nobly beauti- 
ful tone, logical, calmly reasoned. and 
yet graceful phrasing, celerity distinc- 
tion and equability of execution, and a 
successful purpose to deliver his music 
faithfully and plainly as he understood 
it. He enlightened, satisfied and gen- 
erally carried conviction. 


But one essential element of great: 
ness he seems to lack—communicable 
enthusiasm. The strongest qualities of 
his art would appear to be intellectual- 
ity, lucidity and elegance. Hence he 
made his most appealing effects with 
the first movement, tranquilly and gent- 
ly rendered, and with the second, whose 
delicate tracery of ornament and soft 
insinuatious of the central theme were | 
drawn with delicate perception and 4e- 
lination. But the honest eagerness and 
homely emphasis of the third movement | 
were not all there. The reading was 
gem polite, refined and proportionate; 

ut intensely well-bred and _ proper! | 
There was no hurry 6f lively dancers, | 
footing it ‘‘a la ronde,”’..no vigorous | 
rhythmical beat. of accent, no burst of 
joy and no glint of humor. The rollick- 
ing spirit of folk-song and folk-dance 
was not init, nor had it the whirl of a 
real rondo; it was genteel, timid, re- 
“cherche and disappointing—just for lack 
of longed-for contrast. ) 

As a rule, the cadenzas in concertos 
stagger the average listener. To make | 
@ bull, the better they are, the worse 
they are for him. For their absolute 
excellence depends upon technical de- 
velopments and intimate relationships 
of theme or treatment, which if they 
are nobly and learnedly done, can ‘be 
@ppreciated only by the musician, while 


Having no notion of bravura. or per- 


‘sonal display, he gave his mind and 


his hands to showing in- his phrasing, 
his accent and his isolation, so to speak, 
of the chief points of association, so 
that his listeners could follow him com- 
fortably and understand better than 
usyal why cadenzas exist and how they 
should elucidate themselves. Indeed, his 
first was suverp in every way, came 
home to everybody and went far toward 
establishing him as a great artist. 
Besides introducing a stranger artist, 
the programme gave place for a new 
orchestral composition—a chorale theme 
and variations, with the harp as its solo 
expositor, written by Charles Marie 
Widor, organist of St. Sulpice, Paris, and 
first. performed in that city a trifle less 
than three years ago, M. Hasselmans, 
Conservatory professor of the harp, 
being the soloist, as Mr. H. Sehnecker 
was in this concert. It is such a work as 


might be expected from a learned and | 


accomplished organist, having success- 
fully passtd from expert registration to 
skilful orchestral scoring. It begins, 
much like an improvisation, with a 
thread of melody from an _e oboe, to 


which a second and contrapuntal mel- | 
ody is soon added, and thus it proceeds, | 
growing as it goes, until the harp en- |. 
ters, announcing in vigorous octaves the | 


first line of the chorale. The course of 
the composition is then normal, the 
many variations being sometimes seri- 
ously contrapuntal and again fanciful 
and free: but always able, well colored 
and agreeable. The performance was 
excellent; but still the orchestra, being 
at full, could not help often absorbing 
the harp into their own volume, se 
what care they might. Of course strong 
aspeggios and brilliant sweeps cannot 
be overwhelmed; but it seems as if the 
average effect would have been better 
and more just, if the band had been for 
the. moment reduced in numbers. 

The Schubert E minor overture began 
the concert animatedly, with some un- 
even attacks of the brass in its latter 
portion, and Haydn’s ‘“Chase’’ sym- 

hony ended it brightly and cheerily. 
Both were admirably played, and it 
only remains to commend the orchestral 

art of the concert for its delicate qual- 
ty of tone and its considerate subordi- 
nation. 


The next programme, which has no 
solo number, is thus announced: 
A ‘‘Faust’’ overture 
**Das Gefilde der Seligen’’ 
(First time.) 
Symphony No. 9 in @ major....... 


Wagner 
Weingartner 


... schubert 


| 
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MUSICAL MATTERS 


yin : 
TWO SYMPHONIC CONCERTS, 


The first was the regular Saturday 
night affair and presented the following 
programme:— 


3ee re 
I. Allegro ma non troppo, arene en 
II. Larghetto. 
III. Rondo. 
(Mr. Hugo Heermann, soloist. 
Choral and Variations for Harp and Pea 
seath:ice th, a, Oe rp .. Widor 
(Mr. Schuecker, harpist.) | 
(First time.) 
Symphony in D major, ‘‘The Chase’’ Haydn 


ry. 

The above programme contained noth- 
ing that could bring a blush to the 
cheek of the most conservative musi- 


| Clan and began and ended With tepid 
' mn , e y * .« 
_music that could never CcauSe any un- timentality, in short one of the most 


seemly excitement. The Schubert over- 
tureé gave some good work to the brasses 
and presented considerable figure and 
phrase imitation, but beyond this was 
very tame. In the concert of 


Schubert’s memory by the performance 
of his greatest Symphony,—an im- 
perishable masterpiece, 

There were practically two concertos 
on the programme and two soloists ap- 
peared. A Richard Strauss concerto had 
been promised, but this was changed into 
the great violin concerto of Beethoven. 
Perhaps this was as well, for Beethoven, 
in his day, was considered quite a prom- 


| ising composer, and he ought not to be 
elbowed from the concert-room by the 


| list is pure gold or not. 
| Vlolinists whose Scintillating fireworks 


'modern wholesale dealers in orchestra- 


tion. 


; The Beethoven concerto is a splendid 
ouch-stone to discover whether an ar- 
Many pompous 


dazzle the multitude, shrivel up when 


they attempt this work. We recall it in 


many interpretations; we remember Sar- 
asate rattling about in it, and Kneisel 
(at his Boston debut) throwing it down 
aS a gage of defiance to the critics who 
were furious at his replacing Listemann; 
we remember Isaye’s fiery presentation 
of the work, probably the finest one can 
hear at the present time; Kreisler has 
also been one of the giants in this com- 
Position. And now comes Mr. Hugo 


intonation, the clearness 


pr Sympathetic quality of his tones, 
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rapid runs, and above all the sweetness 


awakened an enthusiasm that was as 
deserved as it was unusual. It was ale 
together musfcianly, the interpretation” 
of the soloist, the ensemble of the or- 
chestra, the balance and clearness of 
it all; a little more of virility and it 
would have been perfect. We did not 


count the number of times that Mr. 


Heermann was recalled, but we may 
state that very few artists achieve such — 
a triumph at the symphony concerts. 


Widor’s harp variations were sane, 


beautiful and highly developed music, © 


Widor deserves a great deal more of at- 


tention from the musical world than he | 
He is an excellent | 


has yet received. 
contrapuntist, a man who disdains ugli- 


‘ness aS a factor in modern music, a 
| splendid organist whose work in this 


field has fought down the Guilmant sen- 


worthy of modern French composers in 
the instrumental school. He is fond of 


the harp. The present writer recalls 
‘meeting him at a harp contest at the 
: next | Paris Conservatoire, less than two | 
| Saturday justice wi ny Pity: bai 

saturday more justice will be done to] ago, where one of his own compositions 


for the instrument was performed by 
five anxious young ladies in turn. ‘The 
work was given by each young artist 
upon the pedal harp, which seems not 
tc have been superseded in any degree 
by the chromatic harp with its crossed 


| Strings and new system. A month later 


the reviewer heard the chromatic harp 
played, at Edinboro, but was still im- 
pressed with the superiority of the in- 
strument with pedals, as invented by 


. Erard in 1810. 


Mr. Schuecker's performance was mas-. 


| terly; in the arpeggio sweeps, in the 


- semi-military movement, in harmonic | 
_ touches, in every direction his work was 
' practically flawless. 


He is one of the 


| Chief artists in an orchestra that is 
_well-filled with great solo artists, He 


was recalled again and again at the 


Close of the work. 


A 


Haydn’s symphony, “‘La Chasse,” was 
not a wildly exciting one. We recall the 
story of the Englishman, returned from 
India, who was invited to a fox hunt. 
No,” he responded, ‘“‘when I hunt I like 
the element of danger.” “Ah!” said a 


, German bystander, “if you vant taint. 


| 
ipower’ come hunting vid me! 
| 


Only last 
veek I shot my broder-in-law in de 


Heermann, quietly and without blare of | stomach!’ But there was no danger of 


preliminary trumpets, and gives a 
memorable performance of the same test, 
Piece. He does not give the breadth 
of Isaye; his tone is rather too deli- 
cate for those massive four notes which 
constitute the chief figure of the first 


| 


any sort hinted at in this particular | 
chase, It was a rollicking and jovial | 
symphony, but not much more. There | 
was good horn work in the finale and 
charming oboe-playing in the trio of the 
minuet, but, after the full orchestration — 
of Widor and the great power of Be 
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Thoven, the work seemed thin and old- ‘the works 
“fashioned. Nevertheless, if we except’ =———s phe ‘Violinist. eis | 


the 


from the list, the Haydn symphonies | M 


ones. 


But nowadays 
larger forces, 
clarinettes, contra-bassoons, bass tubas, 
tamtam, etc., and the game is killed by 
concussion of the brain produced by in- 
numerable 
longer thrill to the simple variations of 
a Haydn second movement, 
precise song-form with Trio of his min- 
uets, and even the jollity of his finales, 
borrowed from the rollicking Gigue of 


the 


its merriment. 
ings, different existence, and above all 
different nerves from our patient, melo- | 
dy-repeating 
quarter of the 18th century. 


| 
| 


seem to wear better than the Mozart = in Boston. He is reckoned 
| 


TGs. sen 


Jupiter symphony and the G mi | 
erere. ace y wi =p! ‘Hugo Heermann made his first 


as a German violinist, but he studied 
chiefly in Brussels and Paris, and his 
fame is "uropean, not parochial. Born | 
in 1844, he does not show his age in face 
or performance. To the disappointment 
of some and the joy of others, he chose 
Beethoven's concerto instead of the one 
by Richard Strauss, which he will play 
in Troy Monday night with the Boston 
orchestra. Strauss’s concer to is one of 
the respectable sins of his youth and 
there is little suggestion in it of the 
' composer of the wondrous tone-poems, 
The trouble with Beethoven’s concerto 
'is that its length turns in ° orchestral 
'eonecert into a violin concert; ‘and yet 
this remark seems ungracious after the 
exceedingly fine performance by Mr. | 
Heermann, a performance that may 


we go hunting with 


with trombones, bass, 


sforzando effects. We no 


or to the 


old Suite, seems rather infantile in 
We have different crav- 


forefathers, of the last . 


for extraordinary tecanic or wealth as 
the noble conception, the exquisite taste, 
the classic sentiment, and the serene au- 
thority of a master. No wonder that 
the applause after the first movement 
was spontaneous, thunderous, and long 
continued, and that after the Rondo, the 
violinist was recalled again and again. 
It was a performance which revealed 
fully the composer’s thoughts and not 
the violinist’s thoughts concerning a 
composer and his concerto. 


Widor’s Harp Picce. 


Widor’s choral and variations — for 
harp and full orchestra was played by 
Mrs. Wunderle and Thomas’s Orchestra 
in Chicago last November. The reper- 
tory of the harp is so limited, when 


HERR HUGO HEERMANN 
A GERMAN VIOLINIST 


His First Appearance Here Last 
Evening a Triumph. 
5, —— | 


16TH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


wo 


First Performance in Boston of 


‘Widor’s Choral and Variations 


for Harp and Orchestra. to virtuosos. 


well be called memorable, not so much | 


orchestral accompaniment is cone -erned, | 
that this piece will no doubt be a boon | 
There are pages of agree- | 


able tone-color, pages that are frankly | 


er er 


By PHILIP HALE. 


The program of the sixteenth Sym- 
| phony concert given last night in Sym- as a whole the work is episodic, and | 
phony Hall, Mr. Gericke conductor, was haem the first few variations the Te 
as follows: terest of the hearer flags; nor is 


Overture In E minor ili | quickened by injections of Meyerbeer 
Geral’ wind variations, “for bat and or- ‘or by a bombastic apotheosis, ceed 
chestra aavdn 'Schuecker played with his accustome 
prnneey: . , - , sar a skill. Haydn's old-fashioned symphony | 
i ee “ overture. i a anh ietah might give pleasure in a small vr std 
rosaic work, one. : any cc ¢ Sirah ale d 
ia dashed off just before supper, or Sse small body Ss 

during supper, or after supper, with the ; 
fatal fluency which is still admired by 

some of his biographers and partisans. 

It-is a pity that the overture was not 

allowed to remain in manuscript; it is 

a greater pity that it is ever played. 

True reverence consists in forgetting 

that which is common and unworthy in. 


and unpretentiously pretty; there are 


EE — 


‘ : 


evidences of Widor’s technical abilities | 
in composition and orchestration; but | 


i 


i 


- ficulties of the organ, 


ded so well that 


ns Se ‘before loner was employed 1 
The Conductor’ § : Musical | ‘Face idaiaiealy aa ras empl oe 


“But’—with. a smile—“I was not 
tion Began When He Was Nine satisfied in my ambitions even then, 
Years of Age. and at Twelve He for notwithstanding my accomplish- 
Played the Organ in Church. 


' ments up to that time, I soon after- 
ward began to play the flute, and 
. f . . 
His Rapid Rise Due to Genius. 


. then the snare drum; and, finally, in 
the natural order of things, I fell to 
composing music—fell to it ardently, 

most industriously. 

‘“‘However, all this came to a stop 

[ILHELM GERICKE, the - quite suddenly, for when I was twelve 

\X/ conductor of the Boston; Years old I was sent to school at 

Symphony Orchestra, is an | Gras, the capital of Styria, and then, 
easy man to approach, but a hard for the first time in three years, my 

man with whom to talk on music. He musical studies were interrupted. I 

is both modest and discreet; and | did not have even a piano at my dig- 

such @ man says little. posal’ to practise on. 

However, considering the event of 
the Pension Fund concert, Mr. Ger- 
icke relaxed somewhat the other 
night, and said to a reporter: 


Was an Austrian Subject. 


“IT was born an Austrian subject in 
1845. My father was a merchant, liv- 
ing in a little village in Styria, called 
Schwanberg. | 

“Love for music must have been 
inborn in me, for even as a little 
child I used to play on children’s mu- 
sical instruments. At the age of nine |k 
years I received my first lesson in 
music; that is to say, I began to? 
learn to sing so as to assist as chor- 
ister in church. Yes, and about the 
same time-I began to take lessons on 
the piano; but those lessons were of | 
rather a deficient character. 

“The only instrument I had at my 
disposal then was an_ old-fashioned | 
spinet, which had a compass of five 
octaves, and which had black keys) 
with white sharps—the reverse, you I court I was destined to become. 
=new, o¥ the present order. } “However, my means were so small | 

Moreover, my teacher's knowledge | that I could only afford to take les- 
of music, and particularly of piano | sons, in theory, while I carried on 
playing, was somewhat limited, and | | the practical study of musical instru- 


he could not show me much. ments in what might be called the 
autodidactic method. 


————— 


Parents Lacked Money. 


“My parents, in spite of my eyi- 
dent aptitude for music and my musi- 
‘cal predilection, were opposed to that 
line of endeavor. They wished me 

- to be a school teacher. Besides, they 
lacked the money requisite to send 
me to the Vienna Conservatory. 

“This state of affairs continued until 
a member of an orchestra whose ac- 
, quaintance I had made observed my 
musical disposition and also observed 
that with but a few hints he could 
make me read a full score—the first 
full score I ever saw, which was the 
first act of Rossini’s ‘William Tell.’ 
This musician told me that by all 
/ means I should study to be a con- 
ductor. 

“By happy chance pecuniary. assist- 
ance reached me -in my eighteenth 
year, and in a short time I was @ 
pupil in the Vienna Conservatory, | 
L under the special instruction of Court 
| Conductor Dessoff, whose colleague at: 


Was Not Discouraged. 


“But I was not to be discouraged | Playing and Composing. 
or kept down. When I was ten years | “At the same time, in spite of the 
old I began the study of the violin | lack of practical instruction, I played 
and of the tympani. The next year, | the violin and the piano diligently, 
when I was eleven, I essayed the dif- | and, indeed, soon became proficient. 
though, youlas regards the latter instrument. Be- 
must know, my hands and feet were| sides this, I devoted much of my 
rather small for that kind of work. | energy—really. the greater part of it— 





sj he is loath to discuss his experiences 
or his opinions, fearing that he may 
me misinterpreted or misunderstood. 
Still, he says that it is since his career 
as a conductor began that conductors 
“The result of all this work was a! have been recognized as virtuosh: 


eee breakdown. My health gave way, | “hen he was a beginner the people 
eae Sats eae ne | ' || Simply leoked over or to one side of 
i ee eh ee | and the doctor ordered me to ledwe | ductor’s head d to call 

cae a | Vienna. It was then, at the age of ene conductor's. head, sia 65 # 


‘to composition; writing in quick s 
_ cession sonatas, trios, quartets and 
~more than a hundred songs. Only a 
few of the songs, by the way, are in. 
print. 
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twenty, that I accepted the’ conduc- 


torship of the Laibach City Theatre 


orchestra. : 
“From that year, 1865, to 1874, my 
career aS a conductor was unevent- 
ful; but in the latter year I was ap- 
pointed court conductor at the Vienna 
Opera. | 
“When Dessoff, my former teacher, 


conductor upon the ‘stage was un- 
heard of. 3 
Mr. Gericke’s Influence, 


Still, there is a story that goes to 
show not only Mr. Gericke’s influence, 


'but also the esprit de corps of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
_Way back to Boston, when Mr. Gericke } 


On the 


was incapacitated, the orchestra’ 


and also court conductor, left Vienna, played at Hartford, Mr. Kneisel con- | 
and Fisher, a colleague, was Pen- §qucting. The next morning one of the 
Sioned, I, together with Hans Richter, | Hartford papers said that Mr. Ger- | 
who was appointed in Dessoff’s place, icke’s absence made a great deal of | 
had enough work to do; and when | difference; that it was sorely felt. 
Richter was absent in Bayreuth or | As a matter of fact, the orchestra, not: 
in London the entire direction of the} only to prove its loyalty to Mr. 
opera devolved upon me. -Kneisel, but,also to prove that it had 
“But in 1880 the appointment of a | learned its lesson well from Mr. Ger- 
third conductor for the opera ~ icke beforehand, performed with un- 
abled me accept the leadership o usual brilliancy, and that critic wrote 
the celebrated concerts of the Society himself down a nincompoop. 
of the Friends of Music, of Vienna. It The members of the orchestra are 
was hard work, this occupation of two ‘as devoted a band as a conductor 
such positions, but I found proportion- ever beat time for. There is the 
ate compensation in the hota aod spirit of pride in the past and in the 


| 


afforded me. In 1884 the Society of the present; and there is what might be 
Friends of Music made me an hon-/ galled an orchestral Spirit, which, in 
Orary life member of the society, 

“That same year Mr. Higginson 
Came to Vienna and engaged me to go 
‘to Boston. Since that time. I think, } The orchestra 
my career is suffgiently well known, | has a way of commanding the ap- 
SO you will excuse me.” | plause even of rivals, 

Nine Nationalities There. 

Of the original members of the or- | 
suffering from lately; is that a com- ‘pemageds only a few remain. During 
mon complaint?” | his first conductorship Mr. Gericke 
| “Oh, no. I never had anything like | brought over a number of Viennese | | 


lt before. It is due, I think. to qa | Players, most of whom still are mem- | 
wrench I gave my arm some time ago. | bers. 


~\ 
His Arm Trouble. | 
“But this arm trouble you have been | 


The nationalities represented | 
When we were in Philadelphia, on our|in the orchestra are German (which | 


last tour—the one before this—I felt | Predominates numerically), French, | 
it, and, oh, it troubled me so that I , Austrian, Hungarian, 


Polish, . Eng- | 
had sleepless nights. Since then con-| lish, Dutch, Italian, Russian, Bohe- | 
_Stant work at rehearsals and concerts} ™Mian, Belgian and American. There 
; are nine native Americans. 


. 


ten 
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The. 
Frenchmen, it is a singular fact, are. 
largely wood wind players, and they 
excel in their department. 

The orchestra in its travels has not 
met any disaster; but the shadow. 


’ 


has retarded its improvement.” 

“The labor of conducting is little 
understood by the musical public, I 
dare say.” 

Mr. Gericke shrugged his shoulders, 
and that was his answer. The fact is, 
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cast by the loss of three players when | 


the Bourgogne went down in 1898 is 
- still present. 

The orchestra has played at sym- 
phony concerts the compositions of 
two of its members, Gustav Strube 
and C. N. Loeffier. A former mem- 
ber is Campanari, the opera singer. 

The concert given in New York 
Feb. 21 was the 205lst. Of all 
the concerts 1069 have been given in 
Boston, 171 in Sanders Theatre, Har- 
vard University; 109 in Philadelphia, 


105 in New York, 94 in Brooklyn, 92 in | 


Baltimore, and the balance in New 
England and Western cities. ¢ The 
last Western tour took place the year 
of the Columbian Exposition. 

| The first conductor was Georg 
‘Henschel; the second, Mr. Gericke; 
the third, Arthur Nikisch; the fourth 
‘Emil Paur, and then came Mr. 
| Gericke again, who has been with the 
orchestra these last five seasons, 


| 
Charles A. Ellis the Manager. 


The manager of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra from the beginning 
has been Charles A. Ellis. Some years 
before Major Henry L. Higginson 
made his appeal to the public in be- 


half of a permanent orchestra in {idea is simply to have the best play- 


Boston—that was in ‘1881—Mr. Ellis 
had been in the’ Major’s employ. 


iof players found in Boston and New 
| York. But it is of no consequence 


“In the early days,” said Mr. Ellis, 
“the orchestra made monthly, trips 
to New York and Philadelphia, and; 
in addition to those, after the close 
of the regular season in Boston, a 
tour of the principal cities. as far 
west as Chicago. These spring tours, 
were abandoned while Mr. Nikisch 
was conductor, and in their place we 
substituted the promenade concerts,” 

“Was the orchestra successful in 
the beginning ?’’ 


“Artistically, the orchestra has al- 
ways been successful,” said Mr. Ellis; 
“but it was the first permanent or- 
chestra in the country, and it took 
some years for the public in general 


: 


to realize what a permanent orches- | | 


tra meant and to appreciate just 
what the orchestra was capable of 


doing.” 
“TIow is the orchestra selected?” 


“That responsibility,” Mr. Ellis an-, 


swered, “rests upon the conductor. | 


| Originally the orchestra was made up 


where.an_ artist is found if his abilit 


: 


is of the highest. Locality plays n 


part in the matter of selection. The | 


| 


ers.” : 
Notwithstanding hfs interest in, the 


Then he went to work for the Calu- | orchestra and his success as its man- 
met & Hecla Company, and he was'!ager, Mr. Ellis has little to say. about 


with this company when Major Hig- 
ginson projected the Symphony Or- 
chestra and engaged him to be the 
manager. 

At first Mr. Ellis managed the or- 
chestra incidentally to his work at the 


Calumet & Hecla office, but when A. | 


x Peck, who had been manager of 
_ the Music Hall, retired, Mr. Ellis left 


the office of ‘the fairy mine” and 


Save his whole attention to the or- 
‘chestra and the hall. This took place 


| Gericke. 
It is a singular fact, by the way, 
_that the first conductor of the orches- 
tra, Mr. Henschel, should be engaged 
| professionally in Boston at the pres- 
‘ent time. On Friday afternoon while 
‘on his way to his studio at the New 
| England Conservatory of Music he 
| generally meets the crowd bound for 


4 the symphony matinee. 


Ellis Always Successful. 


-his experiences of the last twenty- 


two years. The main reason for this, 
;probably, is that he has been acting, 
not for himself, as was the case when 


-he had his opera company on the 


road, but for Major Higginson, who 
originated the orchestra, and whose 
individual enterprise it has always 


been. 
In fact, the Symphony Orchestra, as 


it stands today, is the result of the 


} 


. time, work and money that Major 


| | Higginson has d to it. But 
during the first conductorship of Mr. | Senden ee Oe OF 


Major Higginson himself has been 
equally reticent concerning his influ 
ence with the orchestra; indeed, hig 
public remarks on the subject have 
been limited to a speech made at the 


! 


The appeal which Major Higginson 
ladade to the public in 1881 read: 


A WORD IN THE INTEREST OF 
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| | 



































’ Notwithstanding the development 
of musical taste in Boston, we have 
never yet possessed a full and per- 
manent orchestra offering the best 
music at low prices, such as may be 
| found in all the large European cities, 
or even in the smaller musical centres 
of Germany. The essential condition 
of such orchestras is their stability, 
whereas ours are necessarily shift- 
ing and uncertain, because we are de- 
pendent upon musicians whose work 
and time are largely pledged else- 
where. 

To,.obviate this difficulty the fol- 
lowing plan is offered. It is an ef- 
fort made simply in the interest of 
good music, and, though individual, 


ation or as it is independent of so-| 


cieties or clubs, it is in no way an- 
fpeeomatic to any previously existing 
‘musical organization. Indeed, the 
first-step, as well as the natural im- 
pulse, in announcing a new musical 
project, is to thank those who have 
brought us where we now stand. 
Whatever may be done in the fu- 
ture to the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety and to the Harvard Musical As- 
sociation we all owe the great part 
of our home education in music of a 
high character. Can we forget, either, 
how admirably their work has been 
Supplemented by the taste and 
leritical judgment of Mr. John S&S. 
Dwight, and by the artists who have 
identified themselves with the same 
cause in Boston? These have been 
our teachers. We build on _ the 
foundations they have laid. 


Such details of this scheme as con- 
cern the public are stated below. 
The orchestra is to number sixty se- 
lected musicians, their time, so far 
as required for careful training and 
for a given number of concerts, be- 
ing engaged in advance. Mr. Georg 
Henschel will be the conductor for 
the coming season. The concerts will 
be twenty in number, given in Music 
Hall on Saturday evenings, from the 
middle of October to the middle of 
March. The intention is that the 
orchestra shall be made permanent 
here, anr shall be called the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

' Both as the condition and the re- 
sult of success, the sympathy of the 
public is asked. 


HENRY L. HIGGINSON. 
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_ Mr. Ellis was only twenty-six years 
of age when he undertook the man- 
agement of the orchestra; but his 
good judgment has been proved no 
less thoroughly than his amiability. 
What was remarked of him by a New 
York critic when he launched his op- 
era company in 1898 is as true to-. 


| Beethoven. Mr Schuecker, harpist. also 


Mr. Ellis’s Work. t 





day as°it was then, that the fact that’ 


after so many years of “managerial 
life Mr. Ellis is only a name to the 
people for whom he has catered ig 
‘characteristic of the man.” 


SYMPHONY CONCERT. Muit«, 


Mr Hugo Heermann, the German vio- 
linist, was the soloist at last week’s 
Symphony concerts, making his debut 
here in the great D major concerto by 


appeared as a soloist in Widor’s choral 
and variations for harp and orchestra, 
given here for the first time. Schu- 
bert’s E minor overture and Haydn’s D 
major symphony completed the _ pro- 
gram. Mr Heermann quickly gave evi- 
dence of being an artist of rare ability, 
with genuine musical accomplishments, 
retiring in his manner and with a thor- 
ough mastery of all the resources of 
the instrument. Even in the most diffi- 
cult and brilliant passage work his ease | 
in manipulation was somewhat unusual, | 
and although his playing was strongly | 
individualized. there were no indica- 
tions of exploiting the dexterity of the 
performer at the expense of the -com- 
poser. It was a scholarly and master- 
ly interpretation of one of the grand- | 
est concertos ever written for the vio- | 
lin; an appreciation of its many beau- 
ties illustrated with dignity, spirit and 
sentiment. 

The first movement is really the most 
important of the three, and his reading 
throughout was highly satisfactory in 
every way, his bowing being vigorous 
and free, his tonal quality exquisite, and 
his double stopping, chord runs and 
rapid fingering in the cadenza showing 
aimost flawless execution. The figura- 
tions in the second movement were 
splendid examples of left hand work, 
and in the closing movement Mr Heer- 
mann exhibited a fire and dash than 
one would hardly expect from the style 
of the man. The elaborate cadenza pre- 
sented no technical difficulty not easily 
met. Mr Heermann’s impression upon 
his audience was deep and enthusiastic 
applause greeted him at the close of | 
each movement of the concerto and he | 
was recalled again and again to the 
platform. 

The Widor composition for harp and | 
orchestra proved to be quite interesting. 
Mr Schuecker’s performance on the 
harp being the feature of course. ntly | 
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limitations of the instrument evidently 
had been carefully considered by the 
composer and its prominence has been 
closely maintained, despite the associa- 
tion with heavier bodies of instruments. | 
Mr Schuecker played with his usual | 
skill and finish, his whole interpreta- 
' tion being of a nature to give great 
pleasure to his auditors; who accorded 
him hearty plaudits at the close of his | 
playing. : 

The archestral work in the Beethoven 
concerts calls for special commendation |} 
for its association with the solo mere | 
ment was perfect in tempo and shad-| 
ings, as if the splendid playing by Mr | 
Heermann called for the best efforts of | 
Mr Gericke’s men. The Schubert over- | 
ture was given with pleasing effect, AS | 
is to be expected from this orchestra, | 
and the light and buoyant Haydn sym- |} 
phony went trippingly and joyously, | 
the finale, ‘‘the chase,’’ being specially | 
appreciated by the audience. 

This week’s program will be as fol- 
lows: A Faust overture, Wagner; ‘‘Das 
Gefilde der Seligen,’’ Weingatner; sym- 
phony No, 9, Schubert. 
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nd how those four artists did play! 
tig ined the extraordinary ease of Mr. 
Knoepfel’s handling of the difficult passages’ 
in the upper register of the (runing pay 
alone a sufficient joy; but to it was added. 
the solid violin playing of Mr. Kneisel and. 
the pure, flawless oboe art.of Mr. Longy, 
with which we are all acquainted, and the 
wonderfully fine flute playing of Mr.Macarre. 
What an organization it is that contains 
such masters! And they did not make any 
parade of themselves, but played together 
in a most admirable ensembles, with a 
just balance and a most delicate sense of 
proportion. They were accompanied ade- 
quately by the orchestra, and Mr. Gericke ime sat. 
presided over the performance with the | MP 
skill of a sincere lover of Bach. The whole | ie 
ae ph a rare treat. | 

‘he other numbers on the rogramm © | 
were Chwubini’s “Water Cashin: over- | 
ture, Richard Strauss’s tone poem “Death 
and -Transfiguration” and Beethoven's fifth 
symphony. The overture of the talented 
old martinet of the Paris Conservatoire 
was played with admirable finish and classi- 
cism of style, but the grolies of the orchestra 
were best revealed in the Strauss number. 
The spectacle of the classic Gericke devel- HG 
oping into an enthusiastic and diseriminatin: tO ie 
interpreter of the ultra-pictorial "Richast | 
Strauss is full of suggestion. The sun do Bf, 
move, brethren. The orchestra played 
the musical description of final dissolution 
and regeneration most beautifully. The 
balance and quality of tone for which this 
band is famous made the richness of the f 
score stand out in glowing tints. No mat- " 
ter what one may think about the material 
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ITS SOLOISTS ON HAND FOR ALL | 
EMERGENCIES. 





















Schumann’s Piano Concerto Gives Way to a 
Bach Concerto for Violin, Flute, G@boc 
and Trampet and the Audience Is 
Highly Delighted With the Result. 






























The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave 
its fourth concert last night at Carnegie 
Hall and had an audience of most substan- 
tial size. That audience had an opportun- 
ty to see what the Bpston organization 
could do to extricate itself from a pre- 
dicament. The soloist engaged for the 
concert was the Chicago player, Mme. 
Fann e Bloomfield-Zeisler, who has been 
felicitously called the Sara Bernhardt of 
the piano. On Wednesday night she re- 
ceived a telegram informing her that her 
husband was seriously ill and she was | 
compelled to start at once for Chicago. | 
When the orchestra arrived here yester- | 
day the manager, Frederick R. Comee, | 
was confronted with the news that he had | 
no soloist. 

Now the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
cannot furnish piano virtuosi, certainly not 
of the Sara Bernhardt description, but it 
has always on hand a full stock of virtuosi 


on all kinds of orchestral instruments. . 
which Strauss has used as the back 
Those who were wise expected to be con- of this music, there can be Br go" 


fronted with Timothee Adamowski, a few } admiration for his constructive skill and 
pages of Lalo, and a violin; but the blonde | for such an interpretation of his thought as 
Adonis of Poland was not in his seat at all. | that given last night. 
Otto Roth sat there. : Se ESTE? wy. 
Mr. Gericke calmly led out a small squad | __15® delicacy of ear, the quickness of 
of soloists and treated the audience to Bach’s | DEOSPHOD St Wie Teadiness of resource, 
concerto, No. 2, in F major for violin, flute, priqneahd to the equipment of a really able ' 
oboe and trumpet. The soloists were Mr. { 2° aera conductor were exhibited ay | 
Kneisel, violin; Mr. Macarre, flute; Mr. | [2ursday evening at the concert of the 
Longy, oboe and Mr. Knoepfel, trumpet. | B0ston Symphony Orchestra when Mr. : 
Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler is a good pianist Gericke was conducting the performance i 
and the Schumann concerto is lovely music. of the Bagh seaestitandetn for violin, flute, oboe Be 
Furthermore the lady is in a position to | #"¢ trumpet. It will be recalled that the 


obtain sincere sympathy. Nevertheless | C°™Position was put on the programme i 
there was an element of good fortune inthe | 2 ©*tremely short notice to fill the void | i 
combination of circumstances which en- | CC°asioned by Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler’s 


4 ‘ inability t ¢ | ee 
abled last night’s audience to hear the nom peels: «Saga — P lay the Schumann | f 


| 

Bach concerto and such a performance of it. During the performance of the firat move- : L 
The concerto, rarely heard, is one of the | ment the soloists sat at their desks in their fh 
most precious gems in the inexhaustible | accustomed positions. The orchestration UP, 


\reasury of Bach. It is one of those works | cehotwnatne tar Tole Moone te Ee hee | 
in which the simplicity and chaste beauty eavy, and the solo tnetramienes’ did net (i 


of Bach’s melodic thoughts are wedded most 1 stand out quite as Pompe woes as. they i 
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beautifully to his marvellous command of ‘ should have done. fore be g the 


polyphonic composition, which gives such Second movement Mr. Gericke bro 


apparently spontaneous and unpremedi- hire phere Mt Magy onal up. Teles i : 


tated results. Here is music in which per- ‘a decided difference in the effect ag | 
fect mastery is exhibited, in which musical jnstruments, which was saratiiog: cian 


science disports itself in the sheer delight by the quieter character of the 
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TIGHT BINDING 


win. 64 trom Hranktort, _whose , performan 
t. =}. dwarfed all that has been heard in Ne 


cert for this season in Carnegie Hall of the gen- 
tlemen artists from the New-England capital, but 
was summoned home to Chicago because of the ill- 
“ness of her husband.» Instead of scurrying about 
for a substitute Mr. Gericke turned to his own 
forces and repaired the loss fourfold. Instead of 
Schumann’s pianoforte concerto he gave the public 
*Bach’s second Brandenburg concerto grosso in the 
‘arrangement made by Felix Mott]. In this, a fas- 
‘@inating specimen of the old concerto grosso, with 
‘its small group of solo performers competing ‘de- 
‘lightfully and harmoniously among themselves, and 
“with the accompaiiying band, the solos were played 
‘by Mr. Kneisel (violin), Mr. Macarre (flute), Mr. 
Longy (oboe) and Mr. Knépfel (trumpet). There 
could not have been much special preparation un- 
der the circumstances, but the Boston artists seem 
to be always ready, and the performance «was a 
delight, the slow movement, instinct with the tender 
loveliness of some of the ‘‘Passion Music,’”’ being 
particularly transporting. Such disappointments 
leave no sting. 

The other numbers of the programme were Cher- 
ubini’s eminently respectable overture to “Les Deux 
Journées,”’ Richard Strauss’s “Tod und Verk- 
larung’’ and Beethoven’s C minor symphony. To 
“mention suci: pieces in a record of a concert by Mr. 
“Gericke and his men is to convey a suflicient idea 
of the character of their performance; but a hymn 
of praise must be intoned at least for iae manner 
‘tn which Strauss’s tone poem was sung, sung by 
One and sung by all till the swelling psean expand- 

‘ed the hearts of the listeners in the triumphant 


THE SYMPHONY PROGRAMME. 


Hugo Heermann of Frankfort 
to Make a Boston Debut. 


His European Reputation as a 


Violinist Sets Him in the Front 
Rank—Schubert’s Overture in E 
Minor Will Be Given and Haydn’s 
“Chase” as a Symphony Number. 
The solo number of this week’s Sym- 

| phony programme provides for the in- 
| troduction to Boston of Mr. Hugo Heer- 
' mann, the Frankfort violinist, whose 
European reputation him in the 
front rank and of whom the critic of the 
New York Tribune, who is often inclined 
to be a little captious, said liberally, in 
relation to his performance of a Brahms 
concerto: ‘‘Brahms has a4 masterly in- 
terpreter. a true prophet, in the violinist 


seis 


, and 


| different performers. 


York from travelling virtuosi for yea 
In his playing we have dignity, mani 
ness, strength, sweetness and elegan¢ 
combined; an all but impeccable tech 
nigue, unimpeachable taste, absolute si 
cerity, noble self-effacement.” 7 

Mr. Heermann had announced for hj 
debut Richard Strauss’ violin concert) 
which is rather a juvenile and conve, 
tional composition; but he has discaré 
ed it for the Beethoven concerto. Thi 
is a good choice in various ways, It 3 
in itself magnificent and a test of al 
that is best in its player as technicia 
artist, while it affords the genera 
listener a satisfactory basis for hs 
judgment, having been heard here 
often in the renderings of 80 miaiiy 
The symphony is 


SU 


| Haydn’s “‘Chase,”’ the first of five which 


| hunting 


’ 


he composed in 1781. It takes its name 
‘rom its finale, which suggests the /iur- 
ry-scurry of a vigorous steeplechase 
meet, and was not origin 
for a symphonic moveln 
the introductfon to the thir 
act of an opera about the rewards 
fidelity, wherein Diana protects } 
unites a faithful couple and slays tne! 
persecutor, The other three movemeé! 
are in Haydn’s usually genial and con 
fortable vein, and gave 
first heard in Boston 
{he overture will be 
‘ivening one in E minor, and there ' 
be novelty in a set of choral variatio 
for harp and orchestra, composed 
Widor and first performed on March 
1900, in the Salle Evard, Paris. 


intended 
but for 


four years ago 


+4 


alk of the Day 


fe- ---H 


There will be no soloist at the Sy® 
phony concert this week. Inasmuch 8 
there are subscribers who do not enj! 
a concert unless. there be some 
brated pianist, fiddler, or singing wi 
man, we respectfully call the atten ti 
of the manager to Mr. John B. Riky 
of York (Pa.), a veteran of the Cyl 
War. who has more than a toca! 
tation as “a trick violinist.” We | 
no doubt that he could be secured 0! 
the concert, especially as his inimitable 
tour de force would not call for reheal 
sal; it is emphatically a solo perform 
anee. This astonishing virtuoso pial 
on the violin and ‘cello simultaneous 
and keeps time on the eymbals, ODF 
Ated neatly by the right foot. His rep® 
tory includes all the masterpieces 
fiddle-literature: “‘The Arkansaw Tra 
eler.”’ “Turkey in the €traw, “Old Di 
Tucker,” ‘Fisher’s . Hornpipe, and 
“Pop Goes the Weasel.” 


cet 


re pie 
have 


Nor is Mr. Riley narrowly musich 
He dances jigs with a technic that * 
superb, in fact amazing, when you 
member that he is seventy-five ye# 
old. Only the other day he challens) 
any man in Pennsylvania over fifty toy 
jig contest. “And I'll do me own ft 
dlin’ sure,’’ says Mr. Riley. There ! 
talk of calling him the next scholas 


pleasure whet 


Schubert’s ¢1 


year to take thé Ghair of Jigs, Splits, 


Pigeon-Wings, Double-Shuffles and 
— $tatue-Clogs, which has just been es- 


| tablished at Yale. 

| | Jt would be the agreeable duty of the 
'|' eompiler of the program-book, in the 
| case of Mr. Riley’s engagement, to 
‘| trace the relationship between this ar- 
tist and that other virtuoso, One-Eyed 
Riley, who is said by some to have de- 


” 


' 
} } 


parted this life last fall in a far West-' 


virtues’ will 
ballad 


but whose 
in the memorable 


ern town, 
| preserved 


dure. 


ee 


The Symphony Orchestra netted 


of its Pension 
tributions swell this amount. There is 
talk of a second concert toward the end 
of the season, when Beethoven's ninth 
symphony may be performed with 
aid of the Handel and Haydn chorus. 


ne 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA 
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Symphony Hall: Symphony Orchestra 


The sixteenth Symphony concert was 


given in Symphony Hall on Saturday even-. | 


ing, the programme being as follows: 
Franz Schubert: Overture in I minor. 
Ludwig van Beethoven: Concerto for Violin, in D 
major, opus 61, 
Charles-Marie Widor: Choral and Variations for 
Harp and Orchestra, opus 74. (First time.) 
Mr. Schuécker, harp. - 
Josef. Haydn: Symphony in D major, ‘‘La Chasse. 
Mr. Hugo Heermann was the solo violinist. 


It is hardlyathing worth making much fuss 
about, but it would be interesting In a way 


' to find out by actual referendum how manly 


persons in Symphony Hall last Saturday 
evening wished to hear Schubert’s overture 
in E minor; also how many were glad they 
had heard it when it was over. Audiences 
are such queer things sometimes that ons 
never knows what they will, or will not, 
like. Take, for instance, Mr. Heermann’'s 
playing of the Beethoven concerto. I have 
been to concerts in Boston pretty steadily 
for the last thirty-seven years; and I can- 
not remember any other violinist reaping 
such applause with just this concerto as 
was elicited by Mr. Heermann last Saturday 
evening. The audience simply went wild 
with delight. Now, except for an exceeding- 
ly brilliant cadenza, exceedingly brilliantly 
played, the most noteworthy feature of Mr. 
Heermann’s performance was, as it seemed 
to me, its neutrality; he seemed to take 
the music in the: most obvious way, with 
hardly an attempt at anything that could 
be called interpretation; if he have a musi- 
cal individuality, he kept it to himself on 
this occasion. His techniaue is certainly 
adequate, especially as regards his 
hand; but it would be stretching a point 
to call his tone in any way remarkable. 
And yet, as I have said, the audience went 


the | 


be | 
SQ | 


long as the English language shall en- 
% | 


nearly | 
$3000 by its concert Sunday night in aid): 
Fund; and generous con-. 


left | 


vwild over him; 


‘Melba had just. 


“TLuucia.’’ Of course all explanation of 


ie would have’ thought’ 
sung the mad-scene from 


why and, wherefore must be conject tral, 


But one at least plausible explanation & F4 
gests itself to me; very much the expla: 
nation, upon the whole, that Wilhelm Hamil 


gave, in his once famous ga 


cd 


novels fn Germany—a popularity that was 


as widespread and, one might almost say, 
furious as it was instantaneous. 
Hauff: ‘‘Ladies read Clauren, and forthwith 
exclaim, ‘What easy naturalness, what 
truth to life! ’Tis tout comme chez nous; 
he describes us even to our very chemises, 
the delicious man!’’’ Now, I fancy there 
must have been a good deal of the ‘tout’ 
comme chez nous” feeling in Mr. : 
mann’s audience last Saturday 
he played the concerto just about as ning 


1eL 
4 ee 


deiuisasis 
‘“‘Controve St 
predigt,” of the popularity of H. Clauren’s” 


\ 
ay 
ie 


i} 


Heer= 
evening} 


out of ten of his hearers would have played — 


it, if left to themselves—if they only had 
his fingers and bow arm. It was the very 
neutrality, or, to put it another way, the 
very average quality of his conception> of 
the music that so strongly commended. his’ 
performance to the average appreciation. 
One sees enough of this in life not to find it 
over-surprising; the most popular man by 
all odds in the French Revolution was 
neither Danton (the active energy of the 
movement), nor Marat (its brains), but 


| Robespierre, who, as Taine has said, “for 


intellectual seeks his fellows in- 


history.’”’ 


sterility 


| 


Neither need one find much’ to } 


regret in the matter; the general musical | 
public is so open to being fooled by cheap | 


tricks and charlatanry that it is even a 
source of pleasure, once in a while, to 
find its sympathy worked upon puissantly 
by great music, given simply as it stangs, | 
in a manner the severest charge that can 
justly be brought against which is that of © 
lacking flavor. 

Widor’s new choral variations for harp 
and orchestra (considering the composer's 
ecclesiastical employment as organist at 
Saint-Eustache) remind one rather . 6f 
what Zola (or was it Berlioz?) once said of 
the Catholic religion: ‘‘Le Catholicisme a 
du moins le mérite d’etre une religion gale.” — 
It is a most cheerful, not to say ballicose, © 
composition (pardon the _ semi-classical | 
neologism), which cheerfulness, however, | 
does not prevent its getting duller and dul- | 
ler as it goes on. One would think it 
laughing at its own jokes. Still there /eX- 
ists so little bearable music for the harp, 
especially with orchestra, and this piece 
sets forth the instrument so brilliantly, that 
one can hear it once without grumbling, 
Mr. Schuécker played it with the utmost 
dash and sparkle of style. The Haydn 
symphony—but then, there is no need of 
writing about Haydn symphonies in the 
present century. ot 

The next programme Is: Wagner, a Fauste 
Overture; Weingartner, ‘‘Das Gefilde der 


| Seeligen’”’ (new); Schubert, symphony No. 9, 
in C major. : 


W. Fi Age 





SYMPHONY HALL 
SUNDAY EVENING, MARCH 1, 1903, at eight 


FIRST CONCERT 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor 
IN AID OF ITS 


PENSION FUND 


% soe. Nee Assisted by Mme. ANTOINETTE SZUMOWSKA 
Ce: ae, ame: WHO HAS KINDLY VOLUNTEERED 
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PROGRAMME 
BEETHOVEN Overture to “ Leonore”’ No. 3, Op. 72 


SAINT-SAENS . Septet in E-flat, Op. 65, for two Violins, 
Viola, ’Cello, Contrabass, Trumpet, and 
Piano. Full String Orchestra. Piano, 
Mme. SZUMOWSKA. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY Symphony No. 6, in B minor, ‘“‘ Pathétique,” 
Op. 74. 
Adagio. 
Allegro non troppo. 
Allegro con grazia. 
Allegro molto vivace. 
Finale: Adagio lamentoso. 


Siegfried Passing through the Fire, from 
“Siegfried,” Act III., Scene 2; and Morn- 
ing Dawn and Siegfried’s Voyage up 
the Rhine, from ‘ Gotterdammerung,”’ 
Prologue. 


MME: ANTOINETTE SZUMOWSKI-ADAMOWSKI. 
a 


The Pianoforte is a [Mason & Hamlin 
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j ¥en, 


Boston Shows Its Appreciation of 
Its Superb Orchestra. 


8 ee ee ee ee ce we 


REPRESENTATIVE 


Ce eee ee 


PROGRAM 


Pieces by Beethoven, Saint-Saens, 


Tschaikowsky and Wagner— 
Mrs. Szumowska as Soloist. 


a een ee eee a 


By PHILIP HALE. 
Symphony Hall was filled last night 
with a brilliant and truly representa- 


tive audience; representative because | 


it was drawn from all classes of music 


lovers, who had come together to show | 


orches- 
superior, 
rival. This 


their appreciation of the 
tra that is without a 
and possibly without a 

concert was 
concert. The players and Mr. Gericke, 
and Mrs. Szumowska, who has a pecu- 
liar interest in the orchestra and might 


the orchestra’s own | 


au- 


| dience itself was a noble tribute to the 


' 


i 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


justly be called one of the orchestral. 
family, displayed their art on this occa- | 
sion for the foundation of a pension | 


fund. 
The Fund Itself. 


The reasonableness of the establish- 
ment of such a fund has already been 


discussed in the Journal. And yet there | 
was no real need of such discussion. | 


The musician, however dear he may 
be to ihe Muse, is not spared the acci- 
dents, the infirmities of common human- 


ity; nor did Death forget his grim! 


Orpheus. That no one of their body | 
might look forward with foreboding or | 


fear to useless and miserable 
that no one who had given hostages to 


days, | 


fortune might be without some con- |, 
solation at the thought of his own. 


ending, the members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra conceived this plan 
of a pension fund, in which 'both Mr. 
‘Higginson and Mr: Gericke are also 
deeply interested. The presence of so 
great an audience last night showed 
that this interest is shared by all lov- 
ers of music, by many who, though 
they may not be musical, nevertheless 


errand in listening to the lute of || efforts of 


orchestra. 


The Program. 


The program was admirably arranged. 
The composers whose works were cho- 


sen are illustrious in the ranks of or-. 
There was no nar-) 


echestral writers. 
rowness in the choice, no partisanship, 
no spirit of clan or parish. Beethoven 
was there with his ‘‘Leonore.’”’~ Saint- 
Saens, whose works are distinguished 


by the logical train of thought, the, 


clearness and elegance of expression 


that have so long characterized that | 


which is peculiarly French in art of 
every kind, was not represented by one 
of his orchestral masterpieces, but his 
chamber music enlarged for this occa- 


sion has its qualities; it provided a de- | 
sirable contrast, and it added to the, 
concert the charm of Mrs. Szumowska’s | 
person | 


presence. No musically sane 


would dispute the supreme right of | 


Tschaikowsky to be present with his 
symphony, that Iliad of woe; that epic 
of love and wild despair, of mad gaiety 


that would fain forget the inevitable. 


end of every man’s desire, of the hero’s 
triumph, of the apotheosis that leads 
only to the tomb. 
and Tschaikowsky are 
man nor’ Russian, but universal com- 
posers; as Saint-Saens is 
more than a Frenchman of exquisite 
polish; so is Wagner not merely the 
man of Bayreuth but a world-man. 


The Concert. 


Of the concert itself it is not neces- 
sary to speak. It is enough to say that 
conductor, orchestra, pianist were all 
filled with the spirit of the occasion and 
that the audience was most sympathetic 
and appreciative. 


fund, established firmly through the 
orchestra and conductor, 
and the spontaneous aid of music lov- 


ers, May grow under wise administra- | 


tion, so that the honor of membership 
may more and more be enviable, so 


that the players may be the more close- | 


ly knit together in bonds of sympathy 


and brotherhood, as well as by the. 
thought that they are fellow servants in) 


the temple of art, 


f° af ian 2 
re 


| ‘are moved 'by” civie pride. ‘ThE 


| and spirit—Beethoven’s ‘‘Leonore’ 


And as Beethoven | 
neither Ger- | 


something | 


There was the fan- | 
fare to greet the conductor; there were | 
wreaths; there was frequent and hearty | 
applause. May this be only the first of | 
“many such concerts, so that this pension | 


THE PENSION FUND CONCERT, 


Mme. Szumowska’s Re-entry a 


Feature of the Evening. 


Grads 


| 
Youw 


Splendid 
Great and Distinguished Audi. 
ence—Presentation toMr. Gericke 


Performance 


of a Large Silver Wreath—Many 

Gifts to the Fund. 

The special concert for the benefit of 
the Symphony Orchestra pension fund 
drew to the hall last evening a great 
and distinguished company, which filled 
its seating capacity; and heard, with 
many manifestations of high pleasure, 
a magnificent performance. 

There had been selected for the ore 
chestra three works of different schools 
and characters, in all of which the men 
have achieved signal triumphs of sense 
’ over- 
ture, Tschaikowsky’s ‘Pathetic’? sym- 
phony, and from Wagner the three 


Siegfried episodes, so commonly and so- 


Oppositely linked together, bjs passage 
of the fiery’ barrier and his #oyage up 
tne Rhine in the early dawn. 

“It was necessary to provide ething 
dignified and large for Mme. Szu- 
mowska, who was to make here real re- 
entry for the season, and whose gener- 
ously tendered service should be util- 
ized by uniting it with thé work of the 
orchestra. The programme being already 
long and serious a concerto was out 
of question, and an independent solo 
selection seemed undesirable. It was 


therefore necessary to take a piece of ° 


chamber music and enlarge its treat- 
ment to suit the occasion and the local- 
ity. The choice fell upon the E flat 
septet, for the five strings, trumpet and 
pianoforte, of Saint-Saens, the whole 
string band being employed, but the 


solo trumpet being left a unit. The- 


composition itself did not suffer by 
such treatment, for it is rather of vir- 
tuoso than classic character and might 
be made a showpiece without distortion 
or much exaggeration. 

Mme. Szumowska has alwpys been 
distinguished for the delicate beauty, 
the tender grace and the appealing sen- 
sitiveness of her playing. But such vir- 


tues could not be hid, even in the am- . 


plification of their accompaniment, and 
it was further evident that Mme. 
Szumowska had ready at her command 
the developed elemental strength to 
cope with single parts, multiplied to a 
dozen or 16. In the first movement 
there was easy vigor, in the second firm 
clearness, in the third a duly gentle and 
emotional spirit, and in the finale posi- 
tive but modest emphasis and effective 
nervous force. She was earnestly re- 
called and tendered a laurel wreath, 
Whose diameter almost equalled her 
own height. 

‘But hers were not the only laurels of 
the evening, for, as he took the stand, 
Mr. Gericke was saluted by a deputa- 
tion, who gave him on behalf of the 
orchestra a large laurel wreath wrought 


Before a. 


Yin solid silver, > eupon There 
-fanfares and huteene th band and 
audience rising spontaneously. 


The general interest felt in the cause 
is great, and has been marked by a host 
of contributions, ranging from 50 cents 
to $5000, persons giving, as in the Roger? 
Wolcott subscription, variably according 
to their purses, but always from their 
hearts. This amount has not been cale. 
culated, but last night’s receipts will be 
about $3000. The total of the initial fund. 
cannot be estimated, for there will be 
immediate additions to it; but it is sure 
to be a growing capital, if Mr. Higgine- 
son be among its trustees. He has been 
a wise and generous patron of the ore 
chestra; in a fiduciary capacity he would 
be its good and faithful servant, in- 
creasing the talents put into his charge, 


The concert at Symphony hall this 
evening, in aid of the pension fund of 
the Boston symphony orchestra, will 
inake a notable event in the history of 
this organization. The object for which 
the concert is given has gained the 
favor of the public, and there has been 
a commendable disposition on the part 
of the patrons of the regular season 
t)» add their contributions to the fund. 
Mr Gericke has selected a program of 
| rare merit, and in its performance the 
| men of the orchestra will undoubtedly 
| strive to excel even the high standard 
established by their public perform- 
ances in the concerts of the regular sea- 
son. 

The third “Leonora’’ overture will in- 
troduce the program, and this will be 
fcllowed by Saint-Saens’ septet in EB 
flat, op. 65, for two violins, viola, ’cello, 
contrabass, trumpet ang piano. In this 


1} number Mme Szmowska,. who has kind- 


‘ly volunteered her services, will sus- 
tain the piano part. The symphony 
‘‘Pathetique,’’ by Tschaikowsky, will 
follow, and the evening's selections will 
be concluded by scenes from “Sieg- 
fried’’ and. “Gotterdammerung,” by 
| Wagner. cre 

C arte 

The second symphony concert was 
' given last night. It was an extra one | 
-and was given in aid of a most worthy 
; object. It was to form the nucleus of a 
fund to pension our symphony players 
when they are past service. Nothing | 
can conduce more to the permanency of 
our orchestra than such a fund as this, ~ 
i Boston has led America in the matter | 
of establishing a permanent orchestra 
and now she leads the way in estab- 
lishing a safeguard around such an 
organization. 


Judging by the very large audience, 
and by the fact that many contributed 
‘something beyond the price of their 
tickets, the donations ranged from 50 
cents to 5000 dollars, we may hope to 
find the next-egg in the symphonic 
treasury and a new deed in favor of 
Frau Musica accomplished in our city, 

The concert was of highest interest, 
per se, as may be seen by the follow- 
ing programme:— . 


Overture to ‘‘Leonore’’ No, 3, op. 72...Beethoyen 
Septet in L-flat, op, 65, fortwo violins, 





‘ 


PPA STON RRR ia res 6 a) a NE GHANA "APE a | 
"viola, ’cello, contrabass, trumpet an 
plate ; full po yen orchestra,.....Saint-Saens | 


: 


Piano, Mme. Szumowska. 


AR B_ minor, ‘‘Pathet- 
sage OP. 74 “s .seoees TSChaikowsky 


Siegfried passingthrough the fire, from 

. “Siegfried,” act III., scene 2; and 

morning dawn and Siegfried’s voyage 

up the Rhine, from ‘‘Gotterdammer- 
UNB,’’ PLOlOLue.. .cccccccccccccesessoves Wagner 


It is not customary to exert the criti- 
cal function upon a concert given for 
beneficence, in which all the artists and 
the conductor donate their services for 
a good cause, but, were this not the case, 
one could still speak chiefly in enthus- 


-jastic praise of the work done upon 


this occasion. 

All the works given were familiar ones 
except the Saint-Saens septette. The 
combination of instruments here is an | 
unusual one differing from that used 
in the two other famous septettes, by | 
Beethoven and Hummel, and the addi- 
tion of full string orchestra causes it 
to stand midway between chamber-mu- 
sic and Sinfonietta or Concerto. Mme. 


Szumowska is not only a splendid solo- | 


ist, she is also a chamber-musician of 


high rank, and the ensemble of the 
| septette was excellent. It is one of the 
brightest of compositions. Mme. Szu- 


mowska was recalled several times and 
received a huge laurel wreath. 
Richter’s arrangement of portions of 
the last two operas of the Trilogy (made 
with Waegner’s consent, we believe) is 
one of the very best of all concert ar- 


rangements of the great composer’s | 


operatic works. It was given in a man. 
ner that brought out all its subtle points, 
/ Altogether, the concert was one mem- 
orable in itself and doubly memorable 
because of its object. 

Enthusiasm was constantly at fever 
heat. When Mr. Gericke appeared he 
was presented with a silver laurel 
wreath on a velvet cushion, on behalf 
of his loyal orchestra. The audience 
rose to their feet in homage, and the 
brass band played a “‘Tusch”—a fanfare 
—jn the heartiest manner. Never was 
compliment better bestowed. Mr. Ge- 
ricke has made our orchestra what it is 
—the very best of the entire world—and 
has labored for it beyond belief. This 
latest innovation, the Pension Fund, also 


owes much to his fertile brain and his | 


unceasing efforts. 
We only wish him one yet greater tri- 


umph: that he may some day be as- 
sisted to transport his orchestra to Eng- 
land, France and Germany, that Europe 
may hear and be astonished at how one 
American city has excelled her in the in- 
strumental field. Louis C. Elson, 


Symphony Hall: Orchestra Pension Fund 


Concert 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, assist- 


ed by Mme. Antoinette Szumowska, gave 


the first concert in aid of its pension fund 
in Symphony Hall last evening. The pro- 


| gramme was: 
| Ludwig van Beethoven: Overture to ‘‘Leonore,’”’ 


No. 38, opus 72. 

Camille Saint-Saéns: Septet for Strings, Trumpet 
and Pianoforte, in E-flat major, opus 65. 

Peter Ilyitch Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 6, in B 
minor, ‘‘Pathétique,’’ opus T4. 

Richard Wagner: Scenes from ‘Siegfried’ and 
“Gotterdammerung.’’ 

Just before the concert began a pretty 
little real scene was enacted: nothing hinted 
at what was coming—unless, indeed, it was 
the apparent determination of Mr. Georges 
Longy to play first violin, instead of oboe 
as usual—and most of the audience were 
probably as surprised as Mr. Gericke him- 
self when, just as he was about to raise 
his baton, Mr. Kneisel stepped up to him 


| and, in the narhe of the orchestra, presented 
| him with a handsome ¢ilver laurel 
| wreath on a velvet cushion, with the 
/ names of all the members of the orchestra 


engraved on the leaves. Then came a glo- 


| rious *“‘Tusch’’ from the ‘band, in which the 


brass and percussion departments distin- 
guished themselves particularly. ‘This vol- 
untary tribute of the orchestra to its con- 
ductor is worth more than a passing men- 
tion: it really means a good deal. There 
are still a good many men left who were 


members when Mr. Gericke made his part-— 


ing bow from the platform of the old Music 
Hall in the spring of 1890, after his first 


five-year’s engagement here; and, when 


we remember the state of mind in which 
the orchestra then bade him farewell, and 
compare it with that in which it now pays 
him this voluntary tribute of respect and 
affection, we can appreciate how much of 
Sterling force of character and intrinsic 
manhood is implied in the change he has 
effected. No man ever better deserved a 
tribute of the sort than Mr. Gericke. 

Of the excellent object of the concert lit- 


tle need be said here; it is one of those | 
Objects that commend themselves and need | 


no talking-up. That it will increase the 
esprit de corps of the members {ts not the 
least of the benefits to be derived from the 
foundation of a pension fund. 

The programme was chosen with excel- 
lent judgment, with an eyé to popularity 


| aS well as to intrinsic musica] value. 'The 


Saint-Saéns septet was the Only number to 
cause anvthing like surprise; but it sounded 


‘through the fire; morning dawn and Sieg.” 
fried’s trip. up the Rhine, closing with a 
few measures of ‘the Walhalla-motive 
made the concert end in a blow of color, | 


. ,? oh 


0" wudnt 


| If everyone who has been edified, res 
|.freshed or Spiritually uplifted by the mag-* 
nifieent playing of the Symphony Orchestra, 
contributes, as he may, according to the 
measure of his sratitude and the length of 
_his bank account, to the pension fund, every 
member of the orchestra will be able to 
live his last days in peace and comfort, g0 
far as his material wants go. Though that, 
of. course, will hardly happen. <A great. 
many people have none of that abstract 
gratitude, or public spirit, in their outfit, 
and though they are the prime losers by 
the omission, numbers of worthy objects 
are also losers. They make, or help to. 
swell the army of folk, however, who are 
always ready to put outa dollar if they are 
to get their money’s worth of enjoyment. 
Hence the annual] pension fund concerts, 
the first of which was given last night, will 
receive their patronage, and judging by the 
attendance this support will prove a stable 
one while these concerts continue, and while 
such attractive programmes as that of last 
night are arranged, 
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SYMPHONY HALL | 
. SUNDAY EVENING, March 1, af eight 


CONCERT 


BY THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


WILLIAM GERICKKE, Conductor 
IN AID OF ITS 


PENSION FUND 


Assisted by Mme. Antoinette Szumowska 
TICKETS arg ON SALE, 


ceemc ewes — —_- 


No. 5, ‘La Chasse.’’ 


so much better “with all the strings’ than | 


it usually Goes as chamber-music that it 
really -—paid its way. Amid and against the 


larger mass of string tone, the trumpet lost 
,Not a little of that ‘“‘unmannerliness’”’ I once 


heard it charged with by a disturbed lis- 
tener. “Mme. Szumowska played the piano- 
forte part exquisitely. | 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘“Pathétique’’? made good 
its high reputation for popularity, and was 
loudly applaudedafter every movement. And 
the Wagner selections—Siegfried passing 
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1902-038. 


(First time.) 


Programme. 


A FAUST OVERTURE. 
SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘The Elysian Fields,”’ op. 21. 
. 9, in 


SYMPHONY No 


I. Andante: Allegro ma non troppo. 
II. Andante con moto. 
III. Scherzo: Allegro vivace: Trio. 
IV. Finale: Allegro vivace. 


Symphony Hall. 
XVII. CONCERT 


SEASON 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 7, AT 8, P.M. 
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THER SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


A Faust Overture 
Symphonic Poem, 
op. 2 


Wagner 
Elysian Fields,’’ 
W eingartner. 


.. Schubert. 


‘The 


(First Time.) 
Symphony No. 9, in C major 


A purely orchestral programme yet as - 


interesting as any recent one of the 
series; although the public generally 
evinces more interest in a soloist than in 
any musical organization, our orchestra 
is quite able to hold attention without 
the assistance of singer, pianist or other 
solo attraction. 

The “Faust’’ overture is interesting as 
showing the first glow of Wagner's gen- 
ius, for, up to the time that he made 
the first version of this overture, he had 
been copying Italian and French models 
and had not given his own ideas full 
play; in ‘‘Faust’’ he first reveals his in- 
dividuality. And it is characteristic that 
he should here dwell upon the discon- 
tented masculine rather than upon the 
“eternal feminine’; Gretchen is almost 
Wholly banished and we are given a pes- 
Simistic bachelor of a hero. The work 
was finely interpreted, with moody ca- 
price and bold contrasts. 


After this the audience wandered in 
the Elysian Fields (a Teutonic “Champs 
EKilysees’’) with Weingartner as guide. 
The work is the most impressive that 
this composer-conductor has yet given 
us.. There is something of dreamy sweet- 
ness and of nirvana-like calm that sug- 
gests Gluck’s view on a similar subject, 
and some baleful muted brass tones 
showed that trouble was not wholly ab- 
sent even in Paradise. The work is 
founded upon a painting by Boecklin, 
and Weingartner has put a tag upon 
many a phrase in the composition to 
show exactly what he means. We do not 


believe in this kind of mood-catalogu- | 
ing; nor do we find ourselves quite at > 


home in the bizarre effects of orchestra- 


tion and the unexpected progressions of | 


the harmany. There are some points of 
great beauty in the work, but Weingart- 
ner does not have the sure touch and ab- 
solute authority of Richard Strauss. 
The last number upon the programme 
spoke a language which we easily un- 
derstood, and had a beauty that was 
readily comprehended. Yet, in its first 
days, the Schubert symphony in C ma- 
jor was considered remarkably abstruse 


and altogether too difficult for perform- 
ance, 


It was taken rather more rapidly than | 
we are accustomed to hear it, and it | 


' ments 
(first in his fifth symphony, then in the. 


. but even the 


| his 


he ay beg nhing, the romantic 
or solo was given too ‘Solely, tut the 
reproduction of the melody on oboe and | 
clarinette was more effective. The trom- | : 
bones in the coda of the first movement 
were excellent. This very passage was 
a bold departure in its time. Before it 
was written Mozart had shown the 
threatening tone-color of the trombone 
in his Requiem and in “Don Giovanni,” 
and Beethoven had brought the instru-— 
into the symphonie orchestra 


sixth and ninth) but the use of trom. 
bones in the Schubert work was in a 
bolder manner than had, up to its time, 
ever been heard in symphony. 

Mr. Gericke made every repeat in the 
composition. While we generally believe 
in the repeat of exposition in symphony, 
Schubert has so many repeats of themes 
that one would recommend cutting 
wherever possible. 

The whole work is song-like. Dvorak 
recently wrote that Schubert was at his 
greatest in instrumental composition, 
amateur will discern thé 
element in his symphonies and 
chamber music. Schubert thought) 
song, just as Beethoven thought or- 
chestrally and Schumann thought piano, 
The second movement is a_ series of 
beautiful songs in glorious contrast, and 


song 


| the gypsy element in this part of the 


work speaks eloquently of Schubert’s 
stay at Zelesz, in Hungary, as a music 
teacher, and his catching up the) 
Tsigany music which is still the lead- 
ing folk-song characteristic of that’ 
country. The oboe was very prominent. 
in this movement and was exquisitely — 
played. | | 

How earnestly Schubert worked at 
this symphony may be seen by the al-. 
terations which he made in the score; 
Schubert, the composer who generally 
never altered a note from his original 
sketch! The two most delightful 
themes, for flute and violins, were an 
afterthought. More might have been 
made of the trio, in that noble horn 
theme which Liszt afterwards borrowed 
in ‘‘Les Preludes.”’ 

While speaking of resemblances, how- 
ever, one cannot avoid noticing the) 
fact that the most important figure of 
the finale of this symphony, the figure 
of four repeated notes, like a giant 
knocking at the door, had been used 
(with a different development, however) 
by Beethoven in that wonderful vio- 
lin concerto which Mr. Heermann 
played at the preceding concert, We 
wish that the two works had been- 
heard at the same concert, so that the 
audience might have studied the same’ 





minds. 


aR 


ment. Yet, for once, we were not 
‘greatly aroused by the reading, which 
seemed to be rather perfunctory and 
not as excellent as we are accustomed 
to hear under our gréat conductor’s 
baton. 

Next Saturday we are to have some 
more of the worthy modern music, in 
the shape of Charpentier’s ‘Impressions | 
of Italy’ and Mr. Van Hoose is to sing 
Beethoven’s ‘Adelaide’ with orchestral 
accompaniment. Louis C. Elson. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 
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Progressive Trinity in Music 
-  Afforded 
| 
| 


by Mr. Gericke. 


I EE ee 


The Setettions Include the “Faust” 
Overture from Wagner, Wein- 
gurtner’s Symphonic Poem, “The 
Elysian Fields” and the Ninth 
Symphony of Schubert. 

'Mr. Gericke’s 17th programme was re- 

markable for the intellectual and 

spiritual progression of the selections 
that composed it, three in number, thus 
representing that essential trinity which 
seems to pervade all that is perfect and 

@omplete in the universe. | | 
It began by that ‘‘Faust’’ overture of 

Wagner, intended to be but the opening 
movement of a great philosophic and 
emotional symphony, but ultimately 

‘jéft isolated. It is all unrest, fatigue, 

despondency, doubtful questioning, and 
| deep, but vague longing for what con- 


Stantly appears, alluring and consola- | 


tory, close at hand, but ever just out of 
‘Treach—a hope, but not a promise, an 
“expectancy, not an assurance. 

Then came Weingartner’s symphonic 
poem about ‘The Elysian Fields.’’ 
Rightly it is called a poem, whereas 


most compositions presented as such 
are rather declamatory or dramatic 
narratives, eager to display action, to 
Cause é6xcitement and demonstrate the 
superabundance of clamorous and strug- 
piling vitality. But Weingartner, realiz- 
hg that beauty, charm, lofty but tran- 
iil joy, peace and harmony of feeling 
nd delicious illusions are the first at- 
Tributes which poetry bestows upon its 
Pinning. gracious and shapely thought, 
has wrought toward dainty, soothing, 
appealing effects in his music, 80 Bat 
ear, ‘aney and nerve may be wooec 
to sensuous ease and soft delight. ‘. 
It ig true that he has analyzed his 
Own pages and told what he desired Lo 
imply by this theme and whet by bis 
Gartioular treatment of that wines i. 
this is all needless. The music as 


ght a8 developed by two different “Spirite gv? 
| ‘melting mo 


The audience stayed to the end of the!’ Une wee Mee Ptr pepo 
symphony and applauded each move-| Bead, 


dale 
‘dwelt upon a sure, unchangeable, 


“jing out in their last mortal 


| ture. 


no 


before him, every feature a 
( yr ll an earnest of reposeful hap- 
piness; that within this landscape the 
Hliessed dance and sing and sport; calm, | 


‘¢erious worship rises tc a certain mild | 


, and then again placid, quiet en- | 
Tnvmont sueceeds, and all sinks at ne : 
into its primal tranquillity. Nothing 8 | 
nifies, exalts or fortifies the soul, and | 
perhaps the grandest, gravest fancy of 
all is that which keeps the deep yy 
notes heard and felt gimdat constantly, 
ais if to hint that all this detic aon poate | 

on, De 
Ponte Ahem delighted, but it left voids 
unfilled and longings without Fasporise. 
One needed to pass—and the oppo} tuni y 
was given—from the creation of selent 
anda art, care and refinement, ga. the free 
eloquence of inspiration anc pepiue. ad 

to the very soul of man, thrill- 
Brpea: f uplifting it through its ily 
spirituality. There is something in sh 
ninth symphony of Schubert—something 
in its confidence, enthusiasm and in- 
sistence, its serene pathos, its | 8¢ “a 
jov, its aspiration and its sense of glory 
which even Beethoven®does not slve 


j P d 11s rhap- 
hich made Schumann, in ! a 
oy declare that such a 


admiration, uch @ 
work must be for all eternity, becaus ° 
it touched, expressed and vivified che 
highest, best and purest In human na- 


Thus was the triad complete ge 
al 


sodic 


tal longings, sensuous contentment! 
immortal spiritual fruition. es 
The performance was as a W ho oe 
the level of the music. lt Wan & Dy: 
though, that the second harp asker : by 
Weingartner could not have been pai 
vided. There never, seems . to oS Mi 
difficulty about extra brass and bent: 
able things for W ann ee or Strauss, a : 
in the larger ensembles of this ea 
single harp is absorbed and m ae oe 
most as well be silenced. Just erore 
the close of the poem there aprenre © 
single false touch—that is, unless Z wer 
laid'on more heavily than was inte! wper 
A short phrase, reminiscent of the mos 
sportive, jubilant episode of the poem 
is inserted .among the final stroy ha 
which are all melting to Bott repose 
and absolute evanescence. Were | + 
phrase just barely audible, it Fig ple 
seem like a last dying echo of 4 a, 
passed strain; but, sounding bright : 
clear, it startles and almost ogy apa 
The next programme will be this: 
Overture, ‘‘Liebesfrubiing,’’ (first sy 
rC ‘‘Kuryanthe,’’ ‘“‘Unter den blu- 
Arig Ce Mandelbaumen’’ VW 


+e Juliet’’... 
Overture fantasy, ‘‘Romeo and Mochalkowsky 


‘ ) hestral accoin- 
ae eet ce be ac he # ree we Beethoven 
‘Impressions of Italy” . Charpentier 

Soloist, Mr. Ellison Van Hoose, 


eber 


gentle | 
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Symphony Hall: Symphony Orchestra 


The seventeenth symphony concert was 
given. in Symphony Hall last Saturday even- 
ing, the :programme being as follows: 


Richard-Wagner: Eine Faust-Ouvertiire. 
Felix Weingartner: Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Die Gefilde 
der Seeligen,’’ opus 21 
(First time in Boston.) 
Franz Schubert: Symphony No. 9, in C major. 


It seems a good while since Waegner’s 
Faust-Overture was last heard here. His- 
torically interesting the work will always 
be; for it was the first taste of the “later 
Wagner’ the outer world got. And note 
how little there was in the work to scare 
the world at the time: 
tions, some rather 


DRAMA — 
i F ; . 4 bi Wel y 


‘“Weimarian” melody, 


but, upon the whole, so much of the old | 


sonata form, and handled with such facile 
mastery! One wonders how people could 
have been shocked at it, as some unques- 
tionably were. But it is not the new form, 
or the absence of old form, that the world 
at large most deplores in new and ori- 
ginal composers of genius, 
spirit; even the most conventional of old 
bottling will not reconcile conservative 
humanity to that. And, in spite of the 
old sonata form, one does find an enor- 
mous amount of originality of musical feel- 
ing in this Faust-Overture; quite apart 
from its historical interest, the work is 
still strong and fresh as it was half a 
century ago. One point is rather curious: 
in 1852 Liszt wrote to Wagner, about his 
first draught of the composition, “If... 
you introduced a soft, tender, melodious 
part, modulated Aa la Gretchen, I think I 
can assure you that your work would gain 
very much.” And the “‘Gretchen” theme 
Wagner did introduce, following this ad- 
vice, was about the only thing he ever 
wrote that reminds one strongly of Liszt! 
It sound almost like 
overture was beautifully played, and pro- 
duced a profound effect. 

As for Mr. Weingartner’s ‘Gefilde der 
Seeligen,’’ what can one really say of it? 
It shows a certain mastery over the re- 
sources of the modern orchestra: it is eu- 
phonious in a rather cloying way. But, 
upon the whole, one is tempted to call it 
Richard Strauss expurgated for nursery 
use. And one finds that Zola was quite 


right when he called expurgated things | 


“terriblement fades’’ (terribly flat). There 
is no use trying to impute an interest to 
the music by connecting it with Bdicklin's 
picture; the music is too dull, tame, taste- 
less in itself to be made interesting by any 
process whatever. 

Schubert’s great Symphony came like 
Sunshine after drizzle. Except for one or 
two (after all, Slight) modifications of the 
rhythm in the last movement, the perform- 
ance was one of the finest I ever heard. 
And there may be perfectly legitimate dif. 
ference of opinion concerning the rhythmic 
modifications I object to. Only, the domi- 
Nant spirit of the work seems to me so 
evident that I cannot but find it disturbing 
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some bold modula- | 


but the new ' 


a plagiarism. The | 
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now of only 


A major symphony, it is not quite so fit 
- to Schubert’s in C major; 


in its 
I should much like. 


inexorable regularity. 
. to hear the symphony given once without 
any retarding or accelerating, absolutely 
‘ like clock-work. I cannot help thinking it 
would be very exciting indeed. But it was 


+ grand performance, all the Same; it 


creations of genius which remain 
original, because there is nothing else in the 
world at all like them. 

The next programme is: Georg Schu- 
mann, overture, ‘‘Liebesfriihling’’ (first 
time); —— aria; Tchaikovsky, overture-fan- 
tasy, “‘Romeo and Juliet;’?’ —~— aria; Char- 
pentier, ‘Impressions of Italy.’’ Mr. Elli- 
s0n van Hoose will be the singer. 


Wea Bir As 
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THE SYMPHONY PROGRAM) Ee. 
rag Wel Yb ® 
Musical Notions About Paradise to Be 
Offered as the Novelty. 

Every man has his own notions about | 
paradise, as has likewise every people. | 
Mr. Gericke will give ‘his audiences of | 
this week their first chance to find out 
what Felix Weingartner thinks about it. 
Weingartner, as the reader doubtless 
knows, is one of the greatest European 
orchestral conductors and a past mas- | 


ter of instrumentation, He belongs to 
the ultra Wagnerian school, and de- 
lights, like Strauss and Busoni. to let 
colors and effects melt into each other 
like dissolving views. His symphontia 
poem now to be presented, was written | 
in 1897, and thas been performed only 


a few times, generally leaving its au- 
ditors perplexed ‘as to its’ course of 
thought, but still. sufficiently impréssed 
with its mood. Like Hans Huber’s 
Symphony, heard earlier in the season, 
the painter Boecklin inspired. it by his 
famous picture, ‘‘Das Gefilde der’ Seli- 
gon,’ which might be translated, “The 
Elysian Fields.’” The painting shows a 
small river sweeping through the mid- 
die distance; a centaur, bearing a 
nymph upon his back, is entering from 
the foreground to cross; near oy are a 
couple of swans, and a short distance 
away a happy couple are disporting 
themselves in a little clump of reeds; 
on the farther shore amid trees and 
sah pr vot | plants, are other figures, a 
bedecked altar, and a_ broad, placid 
landscape extending to the horizon, All 
Suggests quietude, peace, restfulness 
and calm delight. Such moods the sev- 
eral phases of Weingartner’s poem seem 
intended to evoke, rather through 
sensation and sentiment than 

through —=_ distinct! stated ideality. 

If they  succee in doing " — 
no. more, perhaps, could reasonably 

be asked, for there would be no use in. 


showed the work as one of those sporadic . 
ever 


| 
/ 
| 
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ce and happiness provi: for | the heavier pr py dines hg gh abs rs a | 2p eae sround an old 
‘the blessed are borne in upon the | expressions of Bayity. aac wen to the : ading: In‘ smooth ‘water tow- | ™#n: 
hearers fancy ‘and acceptance, the| the P ece the prominence given to ard the shore. He looks sadly at two|this? Nothing. There are amiable 
swans and on his croup is a woman |Shades of color, but there is no ex- 


composer has succeeded, even if his | Woodwinds suggests the intensely, pas: 
almost nude, who has arranged her-|auisite and memorable nuance. There 
whole range of modern instrumenta- || deeper, tuba and trombone, and re- 
relies upon the band for many solo splendid episode later on, where a vig- light in the transformation scene of a there is respectable routine work: but 
: lighter instruments, and near the end | 
back into it. There appear to be four c tar, and lovers loll ona flowery bank. what is left? The musical thought is 
ing temperament seems to be bland sition to the violins are admirably or- | 
xesthete in Punch was drawn, seated Elysium in Music. 
warm, broad, moderately strong and air and the delicacy of treatment is 
hints as to the reading, which are set orchestra did its work thoroughly well, | is no reason why a composer should in the Elysian Fields. Gargantua in the 
of other directors as effectively as one could wish to hear | 
; : 
he be so inclined, fit the music to the f¥ ch strongly to no less a 
‘we faméffiberéd. aims to delineate the what uncanny scoring, received an ad- | 
in and hope for the relief of death suitable for Gounod’s description of the | now expects the hearer to hear exact- )W@S 2 reporter rather than a judge in 
numbers on the bill—is that magnificent || 80 exauisite in development and seniti- | painting. followed Boecklin’s fancy; but in the 
| showed the orchestra in its most respon- eat 
eee eese portant, Work ‘of Ris ite, Weingartner assigns themes to vari-! Why this brass band in the sanctuary? 
ws: -orge ‘Schumann, = overture, 
fess, all rising in the finale to amazing | JOWS: _ .Gcors ) with the joys of the peaceful 
movements are differently interpreted ture fantasy, “Romeo and Juliet’; | blissful day by the side of the sound- 
as representing dawn, expanding to the ' nounced, by Mr Ellison van Hoose. the beautiful woman; sea gods and with counterpoint, wrote in his opera 
peasant pleasure, with dances and the sanctuary theme. But why not the ments. He had a small orchestra; he 
centuated by the sound of evening guns. | | 
ae beauty, and in this 
painting. (What sort of a theme would 
“SYMPHONY CONCERT. orchestrate it? Should a centaur wade | of the Chevalier Giuck should always 
its novelty Weingartner'’s symphonic are questions that might be asked at of Felix Weingartner, Edler von Muenz- 
other selections were a “Faust” over- oc es , : | 
A7th Symphony Concert. in his musical argument. He is not 
Weingartner poem was inspired by highly orthodox composition in strict 
| pathetic mood. He must make all of _80m@te 
are represented as enjoying: the tran- YQRE COLOR THAN CONTENTS ey 
ft is interesting to trace in it 
‘banks and waters of this undiscovered his guide posts. | musical 
contrast t pifying the various sports phony concert, Mr. Gericke, eonductor, sound as though they belonged even to 
c S$ typ y | 
* able in any way; on the contrary they 
tional effects illustrated skilfully by | Symphonic poem, ‘‘The Elysian Fields’. contains! The preparation for 
episodes. Weingartner’s symphonic poem Was they arrest immediately the attention, first Movement, 
poser’s analysis is accepted and the 1897, it was performed in New York in the manner of combination, but there rins to speak ol the second movement 
in : ; e effects produced by 0 RE al ah tg - ébdinn 5 
teresting. T'h P others that suggest an emptiness which - delightfully, and for that matter the per- 
part of the composer, who has no hesi- 


a flu 


Grandgousier 
appealed 
than 





agree 


Weingartner’s Analysis. 


fods and 


me nee ne 


’ 


Boecklin’s Picture. 


The composition was inspired by 4a 
celebrated picture by the fantustical 


score confounds analysis. And, by the | toral nature of the poem. 
7 self in a theatrical attitude, after tl are agreeable groupings of instruments: 
. iolin, are very strik- ‘ ; 1€ ; 
on; 8 eated by the solo v 
tion; it particularly calls for two harps, P 
passages, which emerge for a while crous orchestral cresendo develops tmto pantomime. Youths and maidens be-/there is no sustained poetic flight. Take 
principal phases in it, these including of the poem the counter themes given OV on ne 
, It was Weingartner's intention to put labored commonplace, 
suave and gently fluent, although the chestrated. From this on the tone of. 
at a piano, and trying ‘* av ,| There may be various views concern- 
gay. The composer’s conductorship is |] More marked fill. the poem gradually ' hag la 5 Re 
indica 
down upon i anata vin hin guidance the episodes outlined above being given not write as a sub-title “Inspired by ‘marvelous disecovrse delivered to his 
. The programme begins with Wag- by the different contingents. 
i} d= | picture; but this composer wrote his | ™@@" Robert Southey, but» many 
‘restless, anxious, perturbed, spiritual equate interpretation, in the Wagnerian | 
San eeieohony—there are only three same subject. The Schubert symphony, | ly as he himself was moved by the the matter. Weingartner might say he 
one in C, which Schubert wrote in 1828, ment, was the most enjoyable of the painter's fancy there is classic serenity, 
ecause of its richness, exaltation, sump- | S!V& mood. : 
be O p ous things in and out of this picture. |! What 
> | “Tiebesfruhling’; Tschaikowsky, over- 
fulness, Impetuosity and fervor. 4 7 a dwellers of the plain? Long ago a man 
Mr. Perabo, writing enthusiastically | Charpentier, Impressions of Italy. less, deep blue sea.’’ A clarinet solo is 
glory and strength of day; woods with ———_— creatures are represented by trombones ‘Orpheus’ music for the chorus of the 
’ ’ ( 
homely delights; a splendid sunset, ac- FELIX WEINGARTNER centaur theme? For the old centaur is gwrote for it and his voices simple music 
But the hearer needs no precise pictures on . 
music Is the classic, unearthly serenity, 
you give a centaur? How would 
The 17th Symphony program had for ree. | at in allegretto 6-8 or adagio 2-22? These ‘follow in concert the symphonic poem 
poem, ‘The Elysian Fields,”’ played for Conservatory examinations.) Weingart- berg. 
The Other Pieces. 
ture by Wagner and Schubert's ninth 
eontent with a romantically vague im- 
Arnold Bocklin’s celebrated picture in form in comparison with the 
il delight f th thological ely his little points, so that there can be Mic 
quil del s oO e mytno on 
By PHILIP HALE. thoughts that also appear in 
haven of bliss. The ‘“poem” is very | 
His Results. 
of the forms outlined upon the canvas, , was as follows: The Ring.” Schubert's great symphony 
ts nee oh ae are for the most part common; they are “pages it 
ee eis a aeietha, wit aibnlins We'Senuber the trombones in the 
iter east i Gf the jy oe ee nh played last night for the first time in or come back to one after he leaves the | themselves; the famous horn passage In 
ry largely upon one's . 
auditor has a poetic temperament ery | 1898. are also holes in his work. there are § he might vie with Schubert in length, 
some of the instrumental combinations a & 
he had intended to fill. He had at his 7 formance througnout the evening was ——' 
‘taney in making bold progressions and 


way, the score demands about the The clarinet passages, echoed’ by the 
and for a special “high flute,’ and it ig bits in the first part. There is a fashion of the Queen of Beauty and De- {there are well-contrasted bodies of tone: 
anc otif, e , . : 
from the general flow, but soon sink a charming dance motif, played by the yond, with garlands, dance about an aj- |}8®Way the coloring, such as it is, and 
many minor modifications. The pervad- }| ® the brasses and woodwinds in oppo- | 
this picture into music, just as the 
middle movements are lightly quick, the work assumes a more mysterious 
ted in th instructi nd || terminates in a pianissimo finale. The plate” on the rack before him. There |!"S the precise nature of the enjoyment 
ed in e many instructions a . | 
| Boecklin,” and then let the hearer, if |'#t2e?: gave his opinion, 
ner’s’:“Faust’’ overture. which, as w The ‘‘Faust” overture, with its some- | 
. own explanatory analysis, and no doubt | W044 with him and Rabelais 
: t. which wouldn’t, of course, be. , 
state of the philosopher, and his belief |} SP!rit. 
| ‘ee selections, and its performance | 
and may be called the greatest, as it three , which wholly escaped the composer. 
is week’s program will be as fol- 
tuous splendor and exquisite sensitive- This week 8 prog Me 5" have sea sea creatures 
Phe chief theme is “the morning of “to do 
about them in April, 1889, classified them There will be vocal numbers, to be an- named Gluck, who did not experiment 
_the charming life and light of nature; and tuba, There is the dance theme; blessed and also for their solemn move- 
the most prominent feature in the of imperishable 
| for his uplifting and delight. T | Vy 
i, you, sung by the ancient poets. This music 
Gf mf. P 
| ; . The duced Here Last Night at the 3 : 
the first time at these concerts Pro S ner is here particular instead of general 
symphony. There were no soloists. The Wagner's “Faust” overture now seems 
pression, with a dreamy and yet sym- e 
ths and maidens ; 
which centaurs, you ch tone-poems of the ultra-modern 
sium midst the meadows, flowery no possible mistake. He sets carefully SOnOO!, 
lodi The program of the seventeenth Sym- “The Flying Dutchman,’’ and some that 
long, there are innumerable meilodic 
Weingartner’s themes are not remark- | 
with the pastoral and different emo- | A Faust overture Wagner brought the long end. W hat wonderful 
tn fe : * se - : glenia he entrance of 
. , mphony in C No 9 not of such beauty or significance that { 
bination, usually associatéd with similar | Symphon; Hie: thon inca aes 
its proper appreciation, and if the com-j this city. Produced at Mannheim in hall. There is a certain ingenuity in the second movement; .ut when one be- 
musical narrative should prove very Passages that lead to nothing and This movement, by the way, was played 
display considerable ingenuity on the 
Command all the resources of the mod- 
cross harmonies, and he also shows 


} 


Arnold Boecklin, which hangs in the Na- 


€rn orchestra, yes, he even called in an 


of the best. ay 





1902-038. 


(First time.) 
CANTATA, “‘Adelaide,’’ op. 46, with Orchestral 


ROMANCE, “Neath the Almond Blossom,”’ from 
accompaniment. 


‘‘Euryanthe.”’ (Act I., No. 2.) 


Programme. 
(After Shakespeare. ) 
SUITE for ORCHESTRA, ‘Impressions of Italy.” 


I. Serenade. 
II. At the Fountain. 


OVERTURE FANTASIA, “Romeo and Juliet.”’ 
III. On Muleback. 


OVERTURE, ‘Dawn of Love.’ op. 28. 
Soloist 


Symphony Hall. 


IV. On the Summit. 


SEASON 
AVITI. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 14, AT 8, P.M. 


Uc 


Mr. ELLISON VAN HOOSE. 


hie Soleo Wht om 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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MUSICAL MATTERS 
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THE SYMPHONY COACERT. 


Georg Schumann, Overture, ‘‘The Dawn of Love'’ 
 Tschaikowsky, Overture, ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.” 
Charpentier, Suite, ‘‘Impressions of Italy. 


Mr. Van Hoose was to have been the 
' vocalist, but a sudden illness eliminated 
'his numbers and made the concert, as 
the one of the preceding week, a purely 
orchestral performance. Nor wes this 
altogether to be regretted; we confess 


conditions quite as well as when gar- 


ton might take a leaf from the orches- 
tral enterprise of Philadelphia, 
matter, for Mr. Fritz Scheel, the enthu- 
and able conductor 
of that city has 


siastic 
chestra 


20 to 26, 


— rR eee — 


' symphonies, five overtures and the Em- 
peror Concerto, in which only the con- 


for solo talent, almost every concert be- 
ing purely orchestral. 


Georg Schumann is not a genius, yet 
he is more than a routine composer. He 
is a master of the modern orchestra; 
but so many have become masters of 
this mighty musical engine that a mod- 
ern composer with the skill of a Ber- 


lioz no longer attracts much attention. 
Schumann is also an adept at figure de- | 
but | 


velopment and is not incoherent, 
logical, in the unfolding of his musical 
form; but he seems to have yielded to 
the modern impulse, which is working 
so much havoc in the latter-day reper- 
toire, of desiring -to say something defi- 
nite in instrumental music, of forcing 
his orchestra to tell an intelligible story. 
Had the work been labelled “Concert 
Overture, Op. 28” we could have been 


more at ease; but when the title—The | 


Dawn of Love’—was foisted upon us, 
we could not avoid thinking that the 
dmatory attack was very sudden; the 
| horn passages (very difficult and well- 
Played) only intimated to us that the 
lovers were in a dilemma; the heavy 
outbursts in fortissimo could suggest 
nothing else but the young lady’s irate 
father, 

The composition would be quite as 
Consistent if one named it “A Day en 
the Stock Exchange;” the ascending 
Dassages on the brass might mean a rise 
in copper, the downward rush of. the 
Strings might illustrate the course of 
Dominion Coal and Iron, the oboe might 


nished with this or that celebrity. Bos- | 


in this | 


or Strauss could evolve. 


of the or- when an instrumental work is built up- 


arranged ai 
cycle of five concerts there, from March | 
- spr >; ++ o ~ . 4 - 
a9 nich an entire Beethoven | definite meanings, and there is no great 
orchestral series is to be presented; nine 


i] | illustrate the bleating of the lamps, tne, 


horns the prospect of a bull market, ete., 


etc. We have too much of the photo-_— 
graphic element in instrumental music | 
nowadays; the charm and beauty of its 
| Vagueness is gone, 


Tschaikowsky is still a name to con-_ 
jure with,—and to mispronounce, — 
Brahms, Richard Strauss and Tschai-— 
kowsky are to us the triumvirate of re- 
cent instrumental music; Tschaikowsky 
was the superior of the first-named in 


, Scoring and possibly not the least of 


' the three in poetic content. 
to enjoying the orchestra under such | Dp 


This ‘Ro- 
meo and Juliet” overture is largely 
given over to the combats of Mon- 
tagues and Capulets, but when the lov- 
ers do appear we have passages more 
tender and romantic than either Brahms 
Of course, 


on a play, the auditor has plenty of 
pegs whereupon legitimately to hang 


danger of his dilating with the wrong 
emotion. The overture is great music 


/and it was nobly played on this oc- 
certo and the ninth symphony will call | 


casion. 
Charpentier’s ‘‘Impressions of Italy” 
is also in the more reasonable style of 


1 picture-music, for who can see Southern 


Italy and not think either music or 
poetry! Charpentier has individuality, 
just as Bizet had individuality, and he 


‘approaches nearer to that master than 


any other living Frenchman, although 


he has not (and nobody has) the ex- 
quisite melodic grace of the creator of 


“Carmen.” The suite is uneven; the 
first movement is decidedly original and + 
impressive. The bold and long-contin- 
ued employment of unison work, the | 
beautiful viola solo, the harp effects im- 


itative of mandoline (by playing near 


the edge of the Strings), all combine to 
make a fascinating picture. ’ The oboe 
work of the second movement deserves 
a word of praise. The muleteer move- 
ment is rather obvious in its effects but 
is melodic and graceful, and particu- 
larly effective is the simple song of the 
maidens, a flute theme in thirds. | 
We find the last: two movements ‘less 
remarkable; Sorrento is worthy of a 
much more poetic portrayal than is here 
given, and the jumble of tunes and 
rhythms that stands for Naples does 
rank injustice to the most exciting city 
in the world. Elgar’s ‘“Cockaigne” 
overture might as well picture the Ve- 


Suvian city as such a mixture of marches 


and tarantellas. But Charpentier has 
something to say and when he gets his 
muse more fully under control he may 


, rattle around in Bizet’s vacant place, 
which no one has ever filled. 


| Odly—- May 16 1% S) 


Louis C. Elson. 





7 porn gi | Meal ane. eemriate but 
their fu value a ateness - 
would be obvious orly .to those who _ehiefly as a contrast. When the over- 

ture was first produced in Berlin (April. 

[1, 1901) it was entitled “The Celebration - 


| of Spring's Return,’’ but a program note 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Mr. Van Hoose’s Illness Causes 


young fellows as they stroll homeward, 


Gaps in the Programme. | 
heaved al mew 1S | 43 


The New Overture About “Love's 
Dawn’ Proves Bright and Ardent 
—‘Impressions of Italy” Con- 
tribute Pleasing and Varied Pict- 
uresqueness« to the Performance, 


It begins to seem as if a vocal engage- 
ment for a Symphony must carry with 
it a billet for an illness this season. 
Sturdy Mme. Schumann-Heinck, 4l- 
though she had been hale and hearty 
until her Boston date approached, was 
then incapacitated, and Mr. Van Hoose, 
who was to all appearances well on 
Thursday, was so ill on Friday morning 
that his return home and care was 
necessary if he hoped to resume work 
next week. His own disappointment 
was great, for this was his first inabil- 
ity to meet an engagement. It would 
seem as though two vocal numbers 
might be supplied offhand here in Bos- 
ton, But many considerations must be 
taken into account by the conductor— 
| the calibre of the artist, the arias held 
ready by him or her for immediate per- 
formance, the consonancy of these wit 
' the ot‘ixer selections, and the possibility 
of obtaining at once the proper orches- 
tral parts. A hasty canvass was made 
and inquiry was also made in New 
York; but it was thought best simply to 
drop Mr. Van Hoose’s numbers and pro- 
ceed without them. The instrumental 
part of the programme was varied and 
affluent of beauty and spirit. 

The new overture led off bravely. 
Originally christened “Spring Festival,” 
it was thought to be too vehemently 


vitality assumes tthe guise of ‘ethereal 


drawing from violin string or striking 
from chords of mandolin and guitar 
their passing serenade, pausing, per- 
haps, under a window ‘here and there, 
to catch a laughing response, a flower, 
or a ‘‘cornetto”’ of ‘‘dolci.”’ It holds the 
same spirit as Paladiltre’s ‘‘Mando- 
linata,’’ but it moves more heavily and 
prosaically. The quieter, gayety of the 
water bearers as they gather about the 
mossy great stone basins, into which 
the fountains pour, the tread of their 
firm feet. and then the reciprocal merri- 
ment of men and maids when the mule 
trains come trotting homeward over the 
hills, which form tne next two sections, 
are faithfully suggested. Parts of the 
section which hints at the great stillness 
that lies over the ‘‘desert of Sorrento,” 
and is only smitten now and then by the 
sound of a church beil from far below, 
a voice in outcry, or a wind among the 
eayitered trees, lacks expansive poetic 
imagination, although it is good enough 
so far as it extends, So, aiso, the final 
section, ‘‘Naples,’’ is rather a collection 
of sketches and suggestions than a 
transcription of realisms, or a romance 
of idealities. It is lively, sharp, strong 


and shifty; but none of its pictures 
are quite complete, and the one consist. 
ent underlying notion is that of the rat- 
tle and scuffie of the farantella. It Is 
better taken as a bustling, stirring olio, 
than as a real Neapolitan ‘‘piatto misto.” 
When Charpentier tried his hand upon 
home subjects, later on, he found his 
descriptive talent come into sharper 
play, and he colored his work to his 
own peculiar fancies, until his resuits 
were almost excessive. ; ; 

The orchestra played to perfection all 
the evening, as. if to make up in uqality 
the evening, as if to make up in quality 
Next week there will be no rehearsal 
or concert, and a week later will come 


this programme: 
jubilant for a season in which renascent | 


Symphony No. 88, in D major (Koechel, 
Td ad aie en 6 6 OWee © 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


have not mérely visited Italy, but have § COHUMANN'S VERTURE 
' known it. In the first section one feels | pe 
the long, lazy, lounging swing of the | 


the flesh of his being.’”’ 


said that the music was tntended to 
picture “the jubilation which bursts 
forth from the tull feelings of man in 
The work, was. 
criticized as being too energetic an e@x- | 
pression of the thoughts suggested by! 


A Composition by Georg, Not Rob- the title, and for this reason possibly. 


ert, Produced Last Night. 


- 
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18TH SYMPHONY CONCERT 


ee en a ne tee me 


Arthur Hochman’s 


Piano Recital Yesterday After- 
noon Was Well Attended. 


eo ee | 
By PHILIP HALE. 


The the 
phony 
ductor, 
phony 
lows: 
Overture. ‘‘The 
‘(first time) 
Overture—Fantasia, 
| Juliet’’ 

suite, “Impressions of 


concert of 
Mr. Gericke, 
last night in 
program was as 


eighteenth 
Orchestra, 
was given 
Hiall. ‘The 


COll- 
fol- 


Dawn of Love’ 


“Romeo and 
Tschaikowsky 
(Charpentier 
tenor, who 
rehearsed, 


Mr. Ellison Van Hoose, 
was to sing at this concert, 
but was suddenly taken ill before the 
concert of Friday, to the disappoint- 
ment of all that have heard him. 


Second 


Svm- - 


Syvm-. 


Georg Schumann’ expression. It is a 


And 


stands, 
‘ 


Schumann chose the title which now 
Surely whether spring or love 
were in his thoughts, it comes with a 
rush, for we are at once in swing and | 
exultation. In the detail the invention | 
flags occasionally, and there is highly 
respectable routine work; but as a whole 
there is a go, a spontanetty, a freshness 
to the music that raise it above the level 
of the German chapel-master composi- 
tions of the day. Its clearly defined 


scheme and the sureness of the develop- 


ment 
which 
with 
them, 


are more satisfactory than works | 
Suggest the composer teeming 


vast ideas but unable to express 


The Program Music. 

The overture by 

the suite by 
plaved at 
is most 


T’schaikowsky and 
(Charpentier have been 
these The former 
Tschaikowskian in scenario and 
song of love and. 
death, and seldom has such a rapturous 
song of love that mocks time and space 
been sung. How exquisite the amorous 
mystery of the passage that follows the 
first exposition of the gveat theme! It 
is as the Juliet to the 
hight of nights! And when the chief 
theme breaks out and soars above! 


concerts, 


invocation of 


night; ) clashing feud and confusion, one is 
nor is it too much to say that the con-* tempted to cry out in wonder: “O 
“Carnival in Paris’ Svendsen | cert was one of the most interesting a | schatkowsky :"' as Berlioz -was moved. 
~ Soloist, Mme. Antoinette Szumowska. | the season. | to invoke von Weber at the thought of 
sssineatemaetnnsliniitlththitneanss : | the clarinet entrance in the “Der 

} 


mildness’’ and owns aspirations that 
melt rather than burst into active ef- 
florescence. Whether anything was 
really gained by changing the title to 
the “‘Dawn of Love’’ may be questioned, | 
For the lively themes, one a trifle more 
Bustained and poised than the other, 
S00On grow so enthusiastic, not to say 
excited, and so full-voiced and emphatic 
that they woald seem to represent the 
high noon of love’s heyday rather than 
its dawning. Technically, the § treat- 
ment, elastic, inventive and brilliantly 
colored, follows convention, and the 
work gives pientiful and buoyant 
pleasure. 

Tschaikowsky's ‘‘Romeo 
Overture-fantasia made its usual deep 
and passionate effect. The sombre, pre- 
$aging, fateful introduction; the two pe- 
riods of storm, anger and conflict, hoid- 
ing between them the one short episode 
of soul-felt bliss and mutual love, and 
then the fading away of all in ‘“‘dire de- 
feat,’’ sorrow and plaintive wail, came 
in turn and commanded ready and 
changing sympathy. 

The ‘Italian Impressions” of Charpen- 
tier, now heard for the second time, 


Concerto for pianoforte in G minor, No. © | yet there was music enough last 
| Saint-Saens | 


Two movements from suite.......- Arthur Foore 


“The Dawn of Love.”’ aegis ‘; 
Kreischuetz overture, If only the 


Georg Schumann, as an_e orchestral} overture were without those few final 
writer, was introduced to us last season, ‘ orchestral strokes! Charpentier’s suite 
when he brought with him a more Or! jg deliberately picturesque, seenic. It 
less perfunctory set of variations On @ jg a good thing to hear such muasle, to 
choral. He then seemed an eminently! revel in rhythm and color, to be re- 
serious person who wrote music as he! minded of Italian song as heard under 
would write a treatise, conscientiously | an Italian sky. The suite Is diabolically 
and laboriously. Last night we found’ ¢leyver; and it is something more than 
‘him a more genial man with longings) this; for there is imagination, there 1s 
and blood. His overture is in classic; qudacity. Nor is Charpentier here 
form, but the contents are modern, and| merely a scene-painter: there are pas- 
although his technical skill is abundant- 4 gages of charming detail; there’are sud- 
ly shown, the overture was not written) den and surprising modulations that are 
primarily as an exhibition of knowl-| {n themselves a radiant or heunting 
edge. The exultant chief theme is well | poem. ‘There is nuance after nuance. 
found; it is more characteristic than the "the performance of the orchestra was 

contrasting theme, which has little dis- brilliant throughout the evening, and 
having been first played in ee I tinction of any kind, and is merely ami-, the various solo passages were gems of 
oe, Phcouehss the conowt. Say | able, without sensuousness, without any ~ artistry. 
cheery and early conclusion. They subjective or objective beauty; it serves 


and Juliet” 





A New Overture and. Arias for Mr. 
Van ‘Hoose. Widwild./ Fo" 

; As the fancies of young folk are de- 
clared by the poet to turn ligntly to 

love thoughts in spring, it is no doubt 
all right that love should have 4 little 
spring season tor its own delectation. 
At any rate, that seems to be the idea 
of Georg Schumann, whose overture, 
“Love's Spring.’’ new to Boston, stands 
at the head of this week’s Symphony 


rogramme.,. Higymusic was first heard | 


ast season, an elaborate, skilful and 
rather elegant series of orchestral vari- 
ations upon a chorale theme having 
been introduced at the second concert. 
How finely poetical he can be he has 
here the chance to show. 

The next orchestral selection pushes 
from love’s spring to its autumn, and 
shows -—to quote from Charles James 
Sprague— 

*Young Love, with eye of tender gloom, 
Brooding o'er the hallowed tom) 
Where his plighted lovers lHe— 

Where they met, but met to die." 

For it is Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet’? overture in the fantasia form, 
rhapsodical ana pathetic by turns. It {is 
moody, rather than idealistic, and pre- 
sents, in sequence, the religious, the 
martial, the amatory and the funerea] 
emotions of the tragedy. 

The only other orchestral number will 
be Charpentier’s suite, ‘“Impresstons of 
Italy,’”’ which was the first important re- 
sult of his residence in that country as 
Winner of the grand prix de Rome for 
187. It is divided into five sections, 
about which a somewhat fantastic analy- 
sia was written by one of the compos- 
er's friends. First is an allegro, sup- 
posed to be significant of a serenade sit- 
uation, The young men sally gayly from 
the wine shops and cafes as midnieht 
approaches, and go singing cheerfull} 
along the streets to the tinkling of their 
mandolins and the occasional responses 
of the other sex. Second, tranquillo, a 
fountain scene. The streams come down 
Into deop pools, and there the maidens 
gather to fill the vessels which they bear 
cheerily away upon their = shoulders. 
Then comes an andantino to represent 
the home-returning of the mule train. 
The hoofs patter along regularly, and 
by turns the young men and young 
- women sing in jovial chorus. A moder- 
ato follows, suggesting the calm upon 
the heights of Sant Agata, in what js 
known as “the desert,” over and above 
Sorrento, The peninsula, with its villas 
and ita fruitful orchards, lies far below. 
projegting into the Mediterranean, that 
stretches away to the horizon. Thence. 
for the final allegro, the scene shifts to 
| Naples, with its bustle, its hubbub. its 
‘rush of life, its military order, its cries, 
its dances upon the quays and pave- 
ments, and its never slackening vitality. 
The comment has been made that this 
suite is made up rather of characteristic 
noises than descriptive music, and that 
it loses possible ideality or fidelity to 
fact. This remains to be seen. 

The recurrence in December of the 
seats aad of Weber's birth seems to 
have attracted attention in many places 

his ‘“‘Buryanthe,”’ which was then 
Sung On several stages. A Vienna cor- 
a Oosent Writes: 

Much earnest study has been de- 
voted recently to a revival of Weber's 

Buryanthe,’ that most hopeless of all 


masterpleces, which. in spite of its | 


| Dawn of Love’’ 


7; ness Are 


es of 
its 


Wilhelmin von Chezy, 

be accounted rime favorite among 
those. which arl Maria von Weber 
wrote,”’ 

In this country the opera is known by 
its overture and the hunters’ horns, and 
by little else, although, in December, 
1887, the Metropolitan revived it with a 
great cast, including Lehmann, Brandt, 
Alvary, Fischer and Elmblad. But, 
just at this time, some other samples 
are offered. Mr. Bispham is to sing 
the villain Lysiart’s scene from it on 
Saturday night in F ciiadelphia, and Mr. 
Van Hoose draws upen it for his first 
song on this programme, taking the 
opening song of the lover, Adolar, who 
exalts his sweetheart in a kind of trou- 
hbadour lay. The story, it may be re- 
membered, traverses similar ground to 
that of Shakespeare’s ‘“‘Cymbeline,”. the 
lovers being at last happily reunited. 
Mr. Van Hoose's second selection falls 
upon Beethoven's ‘‘Adelaide,”” with an 
orchestral arrangement of the accom- 
paniment. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT. ¢‘*°: 

There was no soloist at the 18th of the 
season’s concerts by the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra. Mr Ellison Van Hoose, 
tenor, had been engaged to sing a ro- 
mance from Weber's “EBuryanthe” and 
the cantata from Beethoven's ‘‘Ade- 
laide.”’ but because of a severe cold he 
was obliged to cancel the engagement. 
Mr Van Hoose is highly regarded here 
and his inability to appear was natural- 
ly a great PPA DOCERLEOR to the audi- 
ences at both the Friday afternoon re- 
hearsal and last evening’s concert. 

Conductor Gericke offered no substi- 
tutes for the numbers omitted because 
of the tenor’s illness, rightly considering 


that the remaining numbers provided a 
program of sufficient length. It is prob- | 
able that if the wishes of a majority of | 


the Symphony concerts’ patrons were 


complied with the concerts would never | 


be of more than one and one-half hours’ 


duration. 


Three selections were played, ‘The 


Schumann, Tschaikowsky’s “‘Romeoand 
Juliet’’ overture-fantasia and Charpen- 
tiers suite, ‘Impressions of Italy.’’ The 
Schumann overture was the only nov- 
elty, the other two works having been 
frequently plaved here. 

“The Dawn of Love” overture is a less 


|} Joyous composition than its title would 


indicate, granting that love ana happli- 
necessarily closely § allied, 
Mr Schumarn evidently regards the 
awakening of love as a very seri- 
ous affair, for he writes about it in a 
heavy and unimpassioned style, It can- 
not be said that his music is exactly 
cold, for there is at times flery intensity 
and emotional tumult, but there is Httl> 
real warmtn in_his fire, and the senti- 
ments expressed are those of the brain 
rather than of the heart. Technically 
considered, the work is well written ang 
is constructed in a severely classical] 
form, notwithstanding that the instru- 
mentation ts modern in its exceeding 
elaborateness. There is not much mel. 
ody in the work. but the two principal 
themes are interesting and are often 


j treated with great brilliancy. The over. 


ture was splendidly played, but it failed 
to receive more than a mild demonstra- 


overture by Georg | 


Sones ' 


"schaikowsh 


overture is undoubtedly a splendid com- | 


position, superb in its richness and beau- 
ty of themes, impressive in its intensity 
of devotional fervor and magnificent in 
‘its splendor of tonal color, but the Rus- 
sian composer is more a realist than 
'an idealist and there is less tender sen- 


'timent in his treatment of the Venetian ‘ 


love tragedy than would be welcome. 

Charpentier’s fascinatingly brilliant or- 
chestral suite was the most thoroughly 
enjoyed offering of the concert. The 
performance was masterly in precision 
ot execution, deliciously dainty and 
graceful in bringing out the shadings 
and delicate contrasts of color and at 
all times most happy, most delightful 
in giving expression to the composer's 
Sentiments. The work has frequently 
been given a place on the Symphonv or- 
chestra’s programs in the past and it 
will ever be welcome in the future. 
There will be no symphony concert 
this week. For the week following the 
program will be: Symphony No. 38 in 
LD major, Mozart: concerto for piano- 
forte in G minor, No. 2 Saint-Saens: twe 
movements from suite, Arthur Foote: 
“Carnival in Paris,’’ Svendsen: soloist. 
Mme Antoinette Szumowska. 


Symphony Hall: Boston Symphony Or- 
} chestra 


— ae 


. . - 
The programme of the eighteenth Sym- 
Phony Concert, given in Symphony Hall ! 


last Saturday evening, was: 

Georg Schumann: 
Love,’’ opus 28. 

sil (First time in Boston.) 

eter Ilyitch Tehaikovsky: ‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ 
“<) Ge talks antasia after Shakspeére, opus 67, 
av O, . : 

Gustave Charnentier: 
Orchestral Suite. 


Overture, ‘“‘The Dawn of 


‘‘Impressions of Italy,’’ 


Mr. Ellison van Hoose was to have sung 
Adolan’s aria from Weber's “‘Euryanthe,”’ 
Adolar’s aria from Weber’s ‘“‘Euryanthe,’’ 
and Beethoven's ‘‘Adelaide’’ with an or- 
chestra accompaniment; but he was sud- 
denly taken ill before the concert. and could 
not appear. As it was, the three orches- 
tral numbers made up a delightful pro- 
sTramme, though it is always a disappoint- 
ment not to hear Mr. van Hoose sing. 

Georg Schumann's Overture lies on the 
border between 
effectual composition. One can listen to it 
With pleasure, although one would hardly 
Cross the street for the sole purpose of 
hearing it. The thing is a good example of 
the romantic treatment of a classical form, 
or, if you prefer, of putting new wine into 


Old bottles. The character of the themes, : 


the whole atmosphere of the piece, are dis- 
tinctly modern, contemporary;. the form is 
the good, old sonata form, but.treated with 
so much mastery, so easily and to the man- 


ner born, that it puts no shackles upon the | 


composer's expression of emotion. - Best of 
all, the work is vivacious and lively, it 
Plunges right in medias res with Beethoven- 


ish impetuosity; there is nothing sophomori- | 
cal about it. Then, too, it does not make 
_ the impression of having been written sim- 


Ply for the sake of giving the composer a 
chance to. orchestrate something; the musi- 
Cal ideas it is based on have a life of. their 
Own, they are not merely. scaffoldings for 
the display of patches of color. In fact, 
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ness. gives one food ‘for pete’ ours 
hat a_ positively 
enormous output of force it takes to cre- 
ate anything really and truly great! We 
hear that a pianist must exert. the equiv: 
lent of three tons (in foot-pounds) of force 
to play Chopin’s E minor concerto; think. 
of what an output of nervous-energy and 
creative vitality it must have taken to. 
write it! to Ke 
There are two ways of playing Tohai-= 
kovsky’s ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’; one makes it 
sound well, the other makes it dramatically 
expressive. Of course the-latter is the true” 
method; but the former has certain advan- | 
tages, .nevertheless, For one thing, it; 
makes the bellicose scenes in the work less | 
repulsively reminscent of Méyerbeer. Still, 
if you wish for the genuine, unadulterated _ 
Tchaikovsky, you had best not ‘lay too 
much stress upon mere euphony;: for it is 
written in Music’s Book of Fate that the | 
impeccable performance shall fiever be the | 
most poignant one, and Tchaikovsky sh 
nothing if not poignant. . When first Mr, | 
Gericke conducted the a | 
here, treading hard upon Emil Paur’s heels, 
one musician exclaimed in my hearing ¢ 
‘Well, at least he makes it sound welll’? | 
But I heard afterwards that.others, who- 
held ‘Tehaikovsky in theih heart of heart,” 
wept actually salt drops in the lobby, over 
the too, too, smoothly-combed rendering of — 
their idol’s work. Last Saturday évening, | 
however, it seemed to me that Mr. Gerieke 


‘performed the rather supérhuman feat of 


leaving the Scylla of elegant, euwphonious | 
flaccidity well to port, while the Charybdis 
of over-boisterous passionateness clutched 
in vain at his starboard bilge. From- which 
anyone can see that the motive breeze blew 
from Charybdis toward Scyila,.and not the 
other way. In a word, the: performance 
was as impassioned and dramatic as is 
compatible with an ordinary, regard for high. 
finish. 4. 1 Ae 
Charpentier's Italfan suite betters the fine 
impression it made when first given here, 
One feels more and more sure of the man’s 
being really a genius; with all his Gallie 
lightness of touch, his rather irresponsible. 
fancifulness, you feel that there is an une 
dercurrent of deep emotion beneath the 
glittering surface of his expression such as { 
bespeaks the true poet. W here some of! 
his compatriots have fallen to raving ever a. 
beautiful bit of nature, he rises to the. pitch 
of ecstasy: where they have. shown’ ex» 
quisite taste, he betrays a profound feeling 
for beauty. Then he has something to say, 
and knows how to say it. The perform- 
ance was simply masterly, perfect at every 
point; especially admirable was the playing 
of the frequent solo” passages, notably 
Mr. Schroeder and Mr. Longy. faMae 
The next programme is: Mozart, sym-. 
phony No. 38, in D major (Koechél, No | 
04); Saint-Saéns, concerto for planoforte, 
No. 2, in G minor; Arthur Foote, twort 10ve- 
ments from suite; Svendsen, “Carnival in 
Paris.”” Mme. Antoinette Szumowska, wil 
be the pianist. erensed WwW 2 ae 
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: Allegro. 
: Presto. 
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Programme. 


SYMPHONY in D major, ‘“‘without m 


I. Adagio 
II. Andante. 


III. Finale 
SUITE in D minor, op. 36. 


I. Allegro energico. 


CONCERTO for 
“CARNIVAL AT PARIS.”’ 


Op. 22. 
I, Andante sostenuto 


II. Allegretto scherzando. 


III. Presto. 
II. Hspre 


Symphony Hall. 
ALIX. CONCERT 


SEASON 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE. Sonduetor. 
Soloist: 
Mme. ANTOINETTE SZUMOWSKA. 
The Pianoforte is a Mason & Hamlin. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 28 
SAINT-SAENS, 


ARTHUR FOOTE, 


MOZART, 
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SEASON 1902-08. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE. Conductor. 
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ALIX. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 28, AT 8. P. M. 


eee, eee 


Programme. 


MOZART, SYMPHONY in D major, “‘without minuet,’’(K. 504) 
I. Adagio: Allegro. 
Il. Andante. 
III. Finale: Presto. 


-*% 
; 
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SAINT-SAENS, CONCERTO for ‘(PIANOFORTE in G minor, No. 2, 
Op. 22. 
I. Andante sostenuto 
II. Allegretto scherzando. 
III. Presto. 
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ARTHUR FOOTE, SUITE in D minor, op. 36. 
I. Allegro energico. 
II. Espressivo, non troppo adagio, 
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The Boston Cousin of M me. Paderewski. 
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Mme. ANTOINETTE SZUMOWSKA. 
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The Pianoforte is a Mason & Hamlin. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Great is singing, but greater still is 
music. An excellent symphony pro- 
gramme .on the same night with an 
opera that contained real 
beauty, gave proof last Saturday night 
that there are at least a few thousand 
Bostonians who care more for worthy 
musical thoughts than for mere techni- 
cal display in their execution. 
The programme of the Symphony was 
as follows:— 
Symphony in D. major, ‘‘without minuet’’... 
Mozart 
plano- 


Saint-Saens 
(two movements) 


SICAL MATTERS bt 


Concerto in G minor, for 


Suite in D minor, Op. 36 


at PAH’. .cs 
Svendsen 

Soloist. Mme. Antoinette Szumowska. 
The Mozart symphony proved _itseli 
and a joy forever. 
Though usually rated less 
than the great ‘‘Jupiter’’ symphony, or 
the G minor work, it seemed well able 
Stand comparison with these 
From the very opening 
concise themes seemed 
expressive charm, and 
perfection of ap- 
makes 
Such 


Orchestral Episode, ‘‘Carnival 


to 


note, its clear, 
fraught with 
propriateness and balance that 
the composer’s works immortal. 
music will never grow old. 
The andante also possessed 
measure of charm, but all slow 


its full 
move- 
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appears on symphony or } 


tal programmes. 


ep gh 
eci A 
The large number of 


recalls that she won last Saturday were 


a well-merited tribute to her greatness, 
The word “suite” covers a multitude 
of orchestral efforts, varying from the | 


light arrangements of Bizet and Grieg | 


to the more serious, if less dainty, works | 
Arthur 
of so much > 


of Lachner, or Tschaikowsky. 
Foote’s suite is a work 
breadth and such dignified earnestness 
that, but for the absence of strict sym-. 
phonic form in the first movement, the 
composer may well be accused of exces- 
sive modesty in his employment of the 
term. The piece is animated through- 
out by a noble seriousness of musical 
Ana expression, and appealg 
strongly to all lovers of | 
in the art. Such a composition as this 
proves that a true musician may still 


’ find worthy material without taking ref- 


important | 
| cords 


two | 


ments of the 18th century run the risk | 


of seeming too quiet and self-contained 
for modern ears. 


© 


'ed us, by quotations, of its ‘exquisite 
| grace” 
still makes good its claim to this praise. 


and ‘“‘spring freshness’’; and it 


some one has remind- ' but much of the material 


Yet the music of old times, even in its | 


most strenuous moments, lacks the mod- 
ern element of orchestral power, and 
its subdued passages suffer still more 
by eomparison. It was decidedly a 
case of “Spring, gentle Spring!” The 
rtshing presto brought the work to a 


Successful close, and Mr. Gericke earned | 


decided praise for his sensible unaffect- 
ed reading of it. 


The Saint-Saens concerto must always 
be a thankful task for the soloist. The 
pleasing sincerity of its first movement, 
the inimitable delicacy of the second, 
and the lively brilliancy of the finale 
are sure to appeal strongly to the 
audience, and allow the. performer to 
display his (or her) powers in varied 
forms, That Mme. Szumowska read 
the work with sympathetic understand- 
ing, and played it 
Skill, may almost be taken for granted. 
Her thorough musicianship is now ac. 
cepted as a matter of course, and Bos- 


with consummate |: 


uge in excesses of labored tone-coloring 
or bizarre harmonic effects. It should 
stand as a lasting rebuke to those as-. 
pirants who indulge in the wild dis- 
of the modern metaphysical 
school, 

Svendsen’s “Carnival in Paris” was 
the least important number on the pro- 
gramme. The reviewer (who, of course, 
does not presume to be an authority on 
riotous times in Paris) receives from 
the work a general impression that 
horns, trumpets and bassoons pervade 
the streets of the gay capital, occas- 
ijonally getting lost in wild rushes of 


* 


real beauty 


the other instruments, but usually able . 
to hold their own in the fracas. There | 


are some worthy passages in the score, 
is of little 
value and none too well arranged. 
Next Saturday we are to hear Schu- 
mann’s Overture, Scherzo and Finale, 
also a new Symphony in D minor by 
Dohnanyi. Whether we are to have 
more numbers, or whether the pro- 
gramme is mercifully shortened because 
of the opera season, is left a matter of 
doubt. Arthur Elson, 


- 


Frederic R. Comee, he of the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra’s business depart- 


ment, he of the name of more versions 


than a folk legend, has aseended into the 


“circumambient ether” because of a jest- 
ful paragraph in this department. Many 
a time and oft—not upon the Rialto—has 


the writer of this column animad verted 


and reverted as to the perverted programme 


, 
. 
| 


books used and abused at the concerts of | 


| the Boston Symphony Orchestra. People 
‘Insist on rattling the leaves of the con- 


| 


' demned things when Mr. Gericke is oper- 
one ctf his long-distance-telephone ; 
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He Bt MPHONY CON CERT. 

me Antoinette Szumowska was the 

—— soloist at yester ay’s Symphony concert 
and played her part in the brilliant econ- 
certo in G@ minor hy Saint-Saens in a 
thoroughly intelligent way, Since this om 
composition was first heard in Boston in Fricka 
1876, with-B.-J. Lang at the piano, in the | acti 
Harvard musical association concert, it 
has been heard here less than a dozen 
times, and certainly not Gebhart’s, nor 
Seveking’s, nor Bendix’, nor Mme Hope- 
kirk’s interpretation was SO satisfying 
or so poetically sympathetic as was 
Mme Szumowska’s. 

The dainty theme opening with the 
second movement, in which the declam- 
atory passages by the piano alone are 
anSwered and repeated by the orchestra- 
tion, was done. with the pearly touch 
and perfection of technique characteriz- 
ing authoritative interpretation. Mme 
Szumowska, as has been Said before, is 
frée from the mannerisms of lesser 
artists, and plays with a contagious but 
Wholly dignified enthusiasm. Her num- 
ber was treated with the rarest delicacy, 
and the delivery of the graceful theme 
of the concerto was surpassed only by 
the really. masterly performance of its 
variations.’ Her Playing was greeted 
wn great applause and repeated re- 
calls. 

The rest of the 
keeping with its florid Saint-Saens ‘‘key- 
note.’’ That wonderfully resonant ex- 
ample of latter-day musica] culture, Mr 
Foote’s D minor Suite, originally in 
four movements, but given yesterday 
with only two, was also accorded de- 
served and generous praise, Mr Ger- 
ricke’s reading of these two must have 
delighted the composer; but it seems a 
pity that such a noble composition is 
ever given cut in two. It was first 
Played in Boston in 1896 in its entire- 
ty, and was well received. The Mozart 
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eee een doing this for fifteen years | ih Boos py foréetuless aud as the dis- | 

a alwa advertise to do this in all the | tinction is spiritual and characteristic, | 

ov rs. ake up, old man, and I'll havea , 

cold 


¥ ~ ane | 

one cannot expect it to disappear 1e | 

hottle with you-the next time we meet | artist may by virtue of his art create | 
—perhaps two.” 


form. ut he can only vivify | 
d i aeers hin own interior personality. 
e aee 
: os rs he “this;” 
| jteration of the 


Next were given two numbers from 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Mr. Arthur Foote’s orchestral suite, 
rn et 


first played in Boston about seven years 
A Saint-Saens Piano Concerto 


or d an adagio, of which 
oho favmer a. the more interesting, 

: Given by Mme. Szumowska. 

| Rep ar 2G ign e 

| (> Nerety\ AL, ie Te 

| 


y of lo | 


apts 


was at ny. 

Fiall music of quite a different complexion, 
Saturday night all was elegance,.grace wel 3 
refinement. First came a Mozart symphony, 
that in D major, without a minuet. Then 
there was Mme. Antoinette Szumowska, 
Adamowska, who played Saint-Saéns’s @ 
minor concerto. ‘There followed two moves. 
ments of a suite, in D minor, by Mr. Ars. 
thur Foote, and eventually, at a rather 
late hour, the concert was ended by Svend= | 
sen’s “Carnival at Paris.’’ : Ae 
This was an evening of quiet enjoyment, 
with nothing to excite the emotions or to. 
tax the intellect, all the compositions being 
well Known at their full worth. The sym-_ 
‘phony received a reading that made it a 
delight to hear, careful, graceful, lively.” 
Never has a Mozart orchestral work ‘in 
Symphony Hall sounded so well worth while 
and so little harsh, Its lovely perform-_ 
ance was heartily appreciated. Mr. Foote’s ; 
suite was also very beautifully played. This ; 
work, first played at a Symphony concert 
in 1896, and by the Thomas Orchestra in 
1899, was good to hear again. Skilfully, 
written and charmingly melodious, it hee 
Several dramatic moments that bring out 


suggestiveness of the 
also of the bottles. 


‘bst« lth h not 
hearty and substantial, althoug 
better written than the other. a 
The programme ended with a goo 
Mozart Symphony in D Major Is Mr. 
Gericke’s Choice for Starting His 
Programme—TIwo Numbers from 


rendering of Svendsen’s “Carnival in | 
Paris ’ which gave no exceptional pleas- 
Arthur Foote'’s Orchestral Suite 
Are Rendered. — /j;\ 


i ae merry, and 
. It is lively, ‘but not merry, 
clamorasis rather than significant. It jj 
might serve as suggestive of a picnic, a 
country fair ora “high old time” almost 
an where for all the individuality It 
Sassennen. ves *riskly, rattling 
ah a general way that the i‘ 
ee. tay . otk “€ lis “ rture, scherzo and finale’ group 
earlier classic symphonies are at a dis- Ce can ane the first. presentation 
he signec of § inor 
advantage ~hen assigned to a modern > Dohnanvi's symphony in D minor. 
‘orchestra for performance in a great of D PT ERNIE, GS = Es EE TR 
hall, although it is on record that some | 
of them have been played on special 


and chavcerii. it woes, but-’its end- 
or festival occasions by even. jarger 


ing seems to* .., rather a dispersion 
of ghosts after a ‘danse macabre,’ or 
bands than are often heard nowadays. 


? ‘Ss ‘oan on- 
. seattering of revellers before al 
slaueht of authority. The band play ed 
it for all it.is worth, but the ogee 
did not seem to care greatly for it. ys 
For the next concert are announ 


program was in 


en ree 


ee ee ee oe 


i . Bos 
Frederic R. Comee, he of the B 
Symphony Orchestra's business dep! 
ment, he of the name of more vers* 


' Can be delivered with the tempered rich- 
ness of restrained 


major, 


j 


| has no minuet. It o 


| stinctly, 1 p } 
Saat oF life and of positivism in state- 


If their thought be sturdy, their phras- 


| at Prague, in 1787, under the author's 


emphatic 


than a folk legend, has ascended into | 


7 ; s Kat ient r” because of a | 
ing sonorous, or if their quieter parts ! ‘cireumambient ether edtemeart. 
inte || ful paragraph in this rset “ i : 

concentrated | RAK ition the Bialte— 

hey may hold their own with } a time and oft—not up ee 

Sant cunpeasbre,” : ‘| h b- | ri of this cclumn animadcve 
their successors, written with other o the writer uta 6‘ ted prograll 
Peer, eens In view. hony in D | and reverted as to the perverted prog : 
Such is the Mozalr S35 p | he oles used and abused at the concert 


with which Mr. Gericke began 7 | 
his 19th programme. When first played the Boston’ Symphony Oechestra. | Pe' 
‘insist on rattling the leaves of the 


‘ 2 : Tic ; 
'demned things when Mr. Get locke is A: 
'ating one of his leng-cistance-telcp! 


and 


direction, it not only invited, but com- 
manded admiration> and it has hel 
such a proud position ever since. Like 


is writing, it begins ry : tank in well 
Sth 6 hort, tte movement, and it | pianissimes and the eiec 


j T “eC sal 
ens vigorously and } maddening. THE SUN wo ra igs a ‘i 
nal presto is also | would be a gocd scheme to send vom fhe 
(to the subscribers a week or two 
i the concerts and let them “bene up, 


li- | say at Annapolis. Mr. Ccmee 
Ie day condi- ; they Say at Annapeo. | ea are 
Sous ie See ciicate, treat and gra- | back at THESUN In his best Harvard o 
"andante, in which is a propitious | thus: rag 
eianeness as of budding spring—Mozart | “Why the suggestion about senc ng 
in his blandest and finest mood, as rogramme:.to subscribers a week alr 
hers he shows his strength and de- me heen doing this for fifteen } 
iy ae The 's ‘mphony was all well Ve ve Heen, } Be te Maia tn all 
Steed the aubdoed and rounded oe : wit Wake on mes en etna Il ha: 
: ’ ings and wooden wind be papers. e ‘ nan lating 
in which no drums or trumpets are —perhaps two.” of 
ag , ' Neticé the deep suge ag 
Soint, Pontoea with the age 4 iteration of the “this;” also of the bott 
* , . T +) PE er bas ON 
Stanoforte sonata (No. 2, opps t5) ot 
aint Saens, her performance of “iy — 
deserved the several recalls a a as 
accorded her. The concerto, Ww n Sada 
gins with a _ self-assertive cade a 
shaped passage for the solo inom per , 
shows the composer's skill in oka ng 
what may be called music for hs F- 
tuoso) and gives scope for the playel 


and its 


but between these direct and 


ent; | 
e movements, large, solid and 


Symphony in D major, which opened the 
concert, is notable for the announce- 
ment, “‘without minuet,”’ which ac- 
companies its program mention. This 
was the symphony which aroused such 
enthusiasm in Prague in 1787, when the 
composer played the piano and when 
Anna Sterace, soprano, sung. All three 
of its movements were played by the 
Splendid orchestra of which Boston 
may feel so justly proud in a way that 
would have delighted the composer who 
heard it originally with only six violins, 
two violas, two.-basses and the piano. 
The breadth and power of the conduc- 
tor’s reading was never more clearly 
exemplified. 

he picturesque ‘‘Carnival at Paris.’”’ 
by John Svensen, now living in Den- 
mark, was the fitting close to this 
brilliant concert. The composition is 
truly called an episode—for it is just 
like no other work in the whole range 
of descriptive music.* The bal masque, 
the opera procession and all the accom- 
panying gayety are strongly. brought 
out in this exceedingly florid composi- 
tion, and the idyllic theme of its closing | 
measure, not more perhaps than the 
manner of its performance, wrought 
the audience to a high pitch of en- 
thusiasm. 

There was unusual breadths and va- 
riety to this program, and the audience 
showed to a rare degree its mid-Lent, 
but emphatic enthusiasm. . 

The program for the next concert wil] 
-inelude Schumann’s overture, scherzo, 

and finale, and Dohnanyi's symphony in 
——D minor, the later for the first time 
here. Q; Orrtie, VV\eur » 2A + 1G 6.2 


advantageously the quieter beauties of the 
whole composition. cae 
Mme. Szumowska was not happy in her. 
choice of a pianoforte concerto, That in. 
G minor by Saint-Saéns, if {tn no sensé- 
very big or profound, has many passages, 
notably the opening, that must be played 
as though they were. The scherzo, too, and 
no less the finale, must be played with 
sparkling brilllancy and with a very sharp. 
rhythm. Strength, brilliancy, and a keen | 
feeling for rhythm are not Mme. Szumow- | 
ska’s. All her playing was musi{cianly, 
tasteful and well-sounding,; also graceful, 
but something more {s required to do fu ey 
justice to the composition. To hear this 
artist play a Mozart concerto would be a 
treat. Mme. Szumowska was heartily ap- 
plauded. Weg 
This week’s programme consists of Schu- 
mann’s ‘Overture, . Scherzo, and Finale,’? 
and a symphony, in. D minof, by Dohnanyi, 
Wied =. RR. Git 


SYMPHONY HALL i 
Sunday Evening, Maroh 1, at 8, Conoert by the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
In Aid of Its Pension Fund ae 
Tekst on sale at Symphony Hall, Friday, Feb, 18, 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1902-08. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


AX. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 4. AT 5. Me. 


aaneeeeeeess 


Programme. 


WITKOWSKY, SYMPHONY in D minor. 


. Lentet solennel. Animé. 
Trés lent. 
Animé, 
(First time. ) 


—_—_-—-__ ee, 


SONGS WITH PIANOFORTE. 
MARTINI. a) ‘‘Plaisir d’Amour.”’ 


WEKERLIN. 6) Menuet d’exaudet. 
Old French Songs 18th cent. c) “Jeunes fillettes. 


HUGO REINHOLD, PRELUDE, MENUET anp FUGUE, for Strings, 
op. 16, 


I, Prelude, Andante. 
Il. Menuet, grazioso. 
III. Fugue. Allegro. 


SONGS WITH PIANOFORTE. 
MASSENET, Pensé d Automne, 
MASSE, ‘“L’oiseau s’envole la-bas,’”’ from ‘‘Paul et Virginie.’ 


SCHUMANN, OVERTURE, SCHERZO, anp FINALE. 


re ae 9 sae oe 
—_—— 


Soloist: 


M. CHARLES GILIBERT. 
. EEE eee 


The Pianoforte is a Steinway, 


Because of Good Friday the next Public Rehearsal will be on Thursday, April 9. 
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ae the praise of local music lovers, TL Ee 
. | ‘He gave yesterday two “groups” of 
songs, with. the pianoforte, the first 
three being 18th century ‘melodies. The 


Symphony Orchestra. 


Bach’s Mass in B Minor to Be Given 


This Week by the Cecilia Society. 


Easter Concert Offerings—Pre- 


ludes and Echoes. 


; r5 

: >} 
The Dohnanyi Symphony in D minor, 

announced as an attraction for the past 

week's symphony concert program was 


|_| changed almost at the last minute for 


/} an 


j | 
| 

| 
' 


j 
i | 


| | in 
/| |} seems to be 


| 
; | 
' 
i | 


equally unfamiliar ‘composition by 


'G. M. Witkowski, like the rejected one 


a “first-time,” three-movement sympho- 
ny ineD minor. It was first performed in 
Paris in March, 1901, with Vincent 
D’Indy as conductor, and a year later 
brussels under Ysaye, but little 
known of the composer, 
who is believed to be a lieutenant of 
culrassiers in the French army. 

he main theme of the symphony is 
a Lower Brittany folk sone, liturgic 
11 character, elaborated and metamor- 
phosed through three rather stately 


| | Movements,:- the finale being a musical 


| | representation of a ‘“Kermesse,’’ 


} 
i 
' 
’ 


| and 


or an- 
nual carnival, full of merry “‘low coun- 
try”’ vivacity. 
“tres lent’? movements were rather 


| , tame, but the anime was full of effec- 


} 
~~ 
} 


| 4) 


| 
| 
| 
| 


i 
| 

| 
| 


~——— 
—_—— 


tive coloring and was generously 
Plauded. OF the Fiugo Reinhold ‘‘pre- 
jude, minuet and fugue for strings’’ it 
Can justly be said tnat it more nearly 
approached the austerity of lenten mu- 
Sic approved by the church than any 
Other teature of the program. 

The fugue was pretty thin, with its 
lonesome gtrings, and the minuet was 
the most pleasing of its movements. 


ap- 


By far the best of the orchestra’s ef-. 


forts was the Robert Schumann “Over- 
ture, seherzvo and finale’ full of the 
haunting melody for which-he was fa- 
mous. it was iirst performed in Leip- 
Sic in 1841, and its “first time’ in Bos- 


ton was at a concert of the Howard 


musical association, Dec 2, 1869. It is 


in symphonic form, but the composer 
refused at first to recognize it as a sym- 
phony. This light and bouyant overture 
and fervid spirit of the ‘‘vivace’’ finale 


were performed delightfully by the mu- | 


Sicilians under Mr Gericke’s superb and 
masterly control. 

Chief interest centered in the appear- 
ance of one of the Metropolitan opera 
company’s most valued singers, Charles 
Gilibert, the Parisian baritone, who, 
from the time of his first Boston appear- 
ance in April, 1901, as the sacristay in 
‘La Tosca,’’ has been a favorite with 
Boston audiences. In ‘the title role of 
Don Pasquale, and as Masetto in ‘‘Don 
Giovanni,’’ he has more recently - won 


The ‘‘Lent et Solennel’’ | 


| fe. 


Witkowsky: Symphony in D minor. 


| Hugo Reinhold: P 


first was a Martini ‘Plaisir da’ Amour,”’ 


Chas. Gilibert Sings With | 


very Frenchy in style; and ‘the seeond 
was a ““Menuet”’ by Joseph Exaudet, its 
words taken from a Favart comedy. 
These two were only moderately well 
received. The Wekerlin ‘Jeunes Fil- 
lettes’’ received the most generous ap- 
plause—rollicking in movement, et 
given with extreme delicacy, resulting 
in three recalls. The second group was 
not so enthusiastically greeted, though 
it included a charming poetical tribute 
by Massenet and Silvestre to Sibyl San- 
‘‘Pensee d’Automne,”’ and 
from “Paul and 


derson, called 
a tuneful ‘‘chanson’’ 
Virginia,’’ as sung by 
first scene of the second act. - 


Domingue in the | 
M Gili- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


bert was in excellent voice, and could | 
have felt no doubt of the friendliness of | 


this city’s musical colony. 
with ease and intelligence, 


The 2ist rehearseland concert will have | 


_Mr Ben Davies for soloist, the English- 


man who has countless American ad- 
mirers, and who has deserted Italian 
opera for the concert and oratorio plat- 
form. The: program will contain two 
‘first-time’? numbers, an overture, 
‘King Lear,” by Litolff, and F. 8. Con- 
verses romance, ‘‘Endymion’s Narra- 
tive.” An aria from Mozart’s “Don 
Juan,’’ Guilmat’s symphony in D minor, 
with organ, and the aria, “O Vision 
Entrancing,’”’ from A. Gor ng Thomas’ 
‘“‘EXsmeralda,” are 
cluded in the program. 


THE SYMPHONY PROGRAMME. 


As .we mentioned, a couple of days 


He sang! | 
and showedy | 
that he was as fitted for concert as for 
_ opera. | 


also likely to be in- | | | 
| | 


ago, Mr, Gericke has made one of his | 


sudden changes of programme, and will 


retain for this week’s 
concert only one work 
promised—the symphony 
movement by 
under the long title 
Scherzo and Finale.” He has proposed 
a new symphony by the pianist Doh- 
nanyi, but he has substituted for it an- 
Other unknown quantity, whith is a 
Symphony by M Groh ge 

Of as a pupil of Cesar Fr 
ciate of D’Indy, 


without a slow 


of ‘Overture 


anck, an asso- 
and an extremist in 


modern orchestral thought and expres- | 


sion. From what can 


be learned about 
it is pretty 


queer, and may even 
be found quite ugly in parts. Indeed, 
the rumor leaks out that the’ first re- 
hearsal quite staggered and phazed the 
orchestra, but that now théy are be- 
ginning to find more sense &And coher- 
ence in the score. There will be less 
strain over a prelude, minuet and figue 
by Hugo Reinhold, and there wil] surely 
be much pleasure to derive 
couple of groups of 
Charles Gilbert of 
company will sing. |. : 
ee 


songs which Mr. 


~~ 
Sat a 


from a 


Symphony Hall: Symphony Concert 


Mr. Charles Gilibert was the soloist at the 
twentieth Symphony Concert, of which this 


was the programme: 


Songs with Pianoforte— 
Martini: ‘‘Plaisir d’Amour.’’ 
Wekerlin: Menuet d’exaudet,. 
Old French Songs, 18th cent.: 


Strings, op. 16. 
Scnzs with Pianoforte— . 
Massenet: ‘'Pensé d’Automne.’’ 


rehearsal and || 
which he had | 


Schumann, which goes. 


who is spoken _ 


| | 


; 


the “Metropolitan | 


(first time.) 


‘‘Jeunes fillettes,**. 
relude, Menuet and Fugue, for © 
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novelty o iis last concer . : Nah ih | 
by nak Witkowski, is so exceedingly un- | ductor, was given last night at Sym- of the town or village and the only 


usual that there is, apparently, nothing | phony Hall. The program included drunkenness is in the brass. | mm a 


| ture, seherzo and finale’ full of the 
ee enous ith composer heyoue, Lne amp these orchestral works: Witkowski’s | Mr. Gilibert. haunting melody for which he was eat 
facts that he is a lieutenant of cuirassiers 


| mous. it was iirst performed in Leip- 
in the French:army, and that he has stud- | Symphony in D minor (first thme); Rein- | Phos Phemensiy i si the Metropolitan ‘sic in 1811, and its ‘first time’’ in Bos-’ 
ied music with Vincent d’Indy, who con- hold’s Prelude, Minuet and Fugue for. fet Kane SEPA DY: Reng Martiril’s laisir oan Pp Ei Ele tro aon Hg eee Te ae 
ducted the symphony at a Paris concert in | _d’Amour,” the “Menuet d’Exaudet, hs | 


a 4 ’ . rans d sa" on ess in sym nic form, but the com - 
1901. ‘The work. after one hearing, seems to strings; Schumann’s Overture, Scherzo | | Jeunes Fillettes,’”’ Massenet’s Pensee a Nt doe: py eta pp on A. it as 2 ave 


; finite as its author. and Finale. .Witkowski is an officer in. | d’Automne,’”’ and the slave song from] phony. This light and bouyant overture 
be as vague and “fies eA aE its hss 98 i | '“Paul and Virginia.” He sang with rare | @nd fervid spirit of the ‘'vivace’”’ finale 
All three movements are based on a $ the French army and a pupil in music She ta CM were performed delightfully by the mu- 
motive, a method of procedure well enough, | ) art 80 far as vocal technic was con- 


, : Sicilians under Mr Gericke’s superb and 
provided the single motive is strong enough | 9f Vincent d Indy. His first work of | | cerned. Seldom is such admirable man- || masterly control. 


to stand the strain of being continually | any pretensions was a quintet, produced | | agement of the voice observed in Bos- || Chief interest centered in the appear- 


| 
‘ on wotdittces:* sad | Tie aaa: i ; i i i ance of one of the Metropolitan opera 
harped upon for half or three-quarters of | in 1898 This symphony is apparently | | ton. His diction was a joy, it was so company’s most valued singers, Charles 
an hour. In this instance, the motive Is —a te] aii | | true, so sincere, so effective. The senti- | Gilibert; the Parisian baritone, who, 
melody of Lower Brittany, of folk origin | his second, and it is a remarkable com- | ment was pure; there was constant ) from the time of his first Boston appear- 
and liturgic character.’’ Despite its fine |; position. It is in three movements, and | suggestion as well as immediate ana" S7C° in April, 1901, as the.sacristay in 


source, h the theme is not of strik- || ‘ : , : 'irresistible appeal. WN yond } > ee ene Deen 2 See 
* AOWever, _the thematic material is derived from appeal, No wonder that he | Boston audiences. In the title role of 
ing character. 


| 
was recalled again and again. Don Pasquale, and as Masetto in ‘‘Don 
For three movements the music wanders || one chief or generative motive, viz.: rf | | Giovani he has more recently won 


on, now majestically, as at the very first, |} melody of Lower Brittany, of folk origin | ae ee reaterdas two "anual of 
now in a gay march rhythm, now passion~ |! ond liturgic character. All the develop- ' songs, with the pianoforte, the first 
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ately, when the second movement seis out, three being 18th century melodies. The 
and finally hilariously, for the third part of |} ments have their source in this theme. ‘first was a Martini “Plaisir d’Amour,” 


the symphony is stated to suggest a Ker- || ppe composer is naturally of that wing} very Frenchy in style; and ‘the second 


py | eye : . : | was a ‘“‘Menuet’’ by Joseph Exaudet, its 
messe. If one can bring himself to the FE ; ‘ep- Ch 

| S a- : rench school rep as lil Ne W |Wwords taken from a Favart comedy. 
| point of throwing all reason to the winds, of the ultra-modern | , bert Ings ith |'These two were only moderately well 
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| SO that he can refrain from wondering why | resented today by d’Indy, Ropartz anc received. The Wekerlin ‘Jeunes Fil- 
a grandiose passage played by trombones | adherents of the Schola Cantorum, the Symphony Orchestra, lettes’’ received the most generous ap- 


; , ies lause—rollickin in movement, et 
and the like should occur cheek by jowl | music school in Paris which is of radi- aloha with rene AE delicacy, resultitiy | 


with a skittish march measure, or why cal tendencies and is impatient with alll | in three sb g noc Ri Megpetite a oo bean Pe 
stopped horns, with their ill-boding sounds, manner of formalism and routine. | Bach’s Mas ‘ " . not so enthusiastically greeted, oug 
anne § in B Minor to Be Given 


ae war tae Sie Pe it included a charming poetical tribute 
should sudden} make way for a pretty Witkowski’s Symphony. by Massenet and Silvestre to Sibyl San- 
flute solo; if one can do this, then he surely | . eae , 'derson, called ‘‘Pensee d’Automne,”’ and 
will find, perhaps to his wonderment, the The first movement Opens with a sol- This Week by the Cecilia Scciety. a tuneful ““chanson’’ from “Paul and 
Symphony interesting to listen to. Prob- | emn prelude in which there are har- Virginia,” as sung by Domingue in the | 
Site Macad tet ao did the “Gédtter- “Parsifal.” This is first scene of the-second act. M Gili- 
as Y, ageca _ ago, aught ele of ossint monies that recall ‘Parsi a 4 : | past px in Peeainoaynsr ly Rib ap ane tg 
ammerung’’ seem to the lovers ¢ «followed by the main body of the movec-j@ : ‘ ave felt. no doubt of the friendliness o 
The performance was magnificent, but no- f q Oh Seti Ge eke. up of Easter Concert Offerings—Pre- this city’s musical colony. He sang 
body liked the symphony at all. ment, aD alegre : ; with ease and intelligence, and showed 
ig » eis ith Successive metamorphoses of the theme that he was as fitted for concert as for 
Far better were the people pleased with Coton ontrasting sections of a udes and Echoes, opera. 
the composition by Mr. Hugo Reinhold of relieve y co Thi ‘ be ent asi Ws pf. The 21st rehearseland concert will have 
Vienna, the composer who wrote the charm. less stern character, ‘this m a | : maT Gus 


Mr Ben Davies for soloist, the Engiish- 
ing “Tanzweisen” for pianoforte. This little a whole and after one hearing seems man who has countless American ad- 


; , The Dohnahyi symphony in D minor, | mirers, and who has deserted Italian 

suite is, at all events, no work to keep one ary, although there are passages of in- jf ae A Ne y " 

wondering, for all in it is straightforward, teresting orchestration. The music is#f mr aca ay he aes hecho ~— - epera Tha chooeee ane oretoule pint 
'natural and agreeable to hear. The minuet for the most part austere. The second p y program Ww 


‘‘first-time’’  mnumbers, an overture 

) changed almost at the last minute for |. «42 " ; : 

in particular gave pleasure. movement is an amplification of a broad ) “King Lear,” by Litolff, and F. 8. Con- 
The feature of the evening, however, was phrase sung sonorously by the strings.|f 


an equally unfamiliar composition by verses romance, ‘“‘Endymion’s Narra- 

; Bare ne . | G. M. Witkowski, like the rejected one. tive.” An aria from Mozart's ‘‘Don 

French coves and the twa wouerh ones, The finale is the musical portrayal off a “first-time,” three-movement sympho- | Juan,” Guilmat’s symphony in D minor 
ne son S an 1e W . . ~ we a 44 : ics M4 = . 7. . ' 9 9 

For Tdiiance of voice, production, purity a kermesse, of “humanity In sy hs tf a ia D minor. It was first performed in Entrancing,’ from A. Goring Thomas’ 

of style, elegance of phrasing and of dic- Jt is full of rhythmic changes; it is no aris in March, 1901, with Vincent? ‘“‘Esmeralda,’’ are also. likely to be in- 


tion, and delicacy of sentiment, Mr. Gili- picturesque or pictorial; it is at times} D’Indy as conductor, and a year later “lnded in the program. 


| bert’s singing has never been surpassed by brutally and ineffectively noisy; and yeti in Brussels under Ysaye, but little THE SYMPHONY CONCERT oo 
’ 


any that has been heard in Symphony Hall. the slower sections have genuine cae | wag ta "Déllevet te baa meee 
It was, in short, perfect. The applause after | Witkowski seems to me to be a close § cuirassiers in the French army. 


both groups of songs was tremendous. follower of d’Indy, but he has. caught The main theme of the symphony is 


. : : ; ‘ a lower ‘ti , re 7 y . 
Mr. Ben Davies will sing at the next con- | hig occasional austerity and grimnes3 in Se ataoeee iene Salk A pa ert he dh, ! Tiresome New Com position by a 


cert, the rehearsal of which, on account of | rather than his sense of proportion and | phosed through three rather stately 
Good Friday, will be held Thursday instead exquisite taste, his ability to put into mee bd ites pag the Anale, being a musical French Cavalry Officer. 
of Friday. The programme is as follows: iment of a landscape. | presentation of a Lermesse, or an- j ne yg eg ee 
Bere overvure to King Leap. sirst time). Steno iain nae not rich in melodic try” viveoy “The “lant et ‘Solennel” | | Ye : re ‘Es 
Mozart, aria, ‘“‘Don Juan.” F. 5. Converse, Vebeniadhh Gb is prefers to choke such | and ‘‘tres lent’? movements were rather | T#¢ Reinhold Number ‘a sooth ng 
Romance for full orchestra, “Hndymion’s || lnbey hun the com: | tame, but the anime was full of effec- and Pleasant One—Mr. Gilibert— 
Narrative,’’ Op. 10 (first time). A. Goring |} thought In his anxiety to shun : tive coloring and was generously ap- | Mr. ert 
Thomas ivia *O Vision Entrancing,’’ from -monplace. Whether you like or eee oe eg 4 ai rae ob ye eg re Sings Delightfully Two Groups of | 
\ | Agen | ! ide, minuet and fugue for strings’’ P | 
“Msmeralda.”’ Guilmant, Symphony No. 1, | the symphony, you must admit ai: ap —tean ‘justly be said that.it more Seatiy French Sorgs—The Programme 
in D minor, with organ (first time at these | purpose of the composer, who lea approached the’ austerity of lenten mu- for the Next Concert. 


: , Goodrich.) } d the joy of the \tow?| sic approved by the church than any 
concerts). (Organ, Mr. Wallace RE! ) | lush meadows an joy other feature of the program. 





HBRE ‘is just one vy 
which to endure comfort- 
ably such a piec® of com- 
position as Mr. Gericke 
inflicted upon a patient 
and unresponsive audi- 
2 “ence in the new sym- 
' phony by one G. M. Witrowski, of whom 
all. the available information seems to 
condense itse!f into the facts that he is 
@ lieutenant of the French cuirassiers, 
and that he studied music with Vincent 
@’Indy. That way is, to put reflection 
and reason aside and to resign one’s self 
ebjectly to the music, letting its flow do 
what it will and may with ears and 
nerves, Encouraging this spirit of res- 
ignation, one feels some calmly moulded 
-music in the second or very slow move- 
ment; but while the others may be a 
little exciting, they are rather noisy 
than sonorous, and their speech is less 
a clear message than a confused jargon. 
All the three movements—for there is 
no scherzo— which .range nominally 
from the “‘slow and solemn” to the 


“animated,” are said to have been built | 


upon @ single ecclesiastical theme which 
is finally perverted into the central em- 
blem of a kermesse or fair. The treat- 
ment of this theme, which possibly the 
scholiast could trace, suggests some- 


thing like the evolution of a school for 
the battalion from the use to be made 
of. a squad of four as the elemental 
‘unit; and when there is in the course of 
the complicated development any defi- 
nite idea or picture, it hints of a mili- 
tary melee or a crowding confusion. 
There is undeniable skill in the mixing 
up of instruments and their colors, but 
the most ambitious effects are the most 
ugly, and the work is one which, if it 
could not be “left in the pen,” as the 
French say, might very well be left upon 
the shelf. : 
‘The world is full of beautiful, whole- 
some, gift-bestowing music. Why not 
be content to take that and leave alone 
what can at best gratify curiosity and 
at worst will weary and depress? The 
audience evidently did not care for the 
thing at all, but applauded with mild 
_conventionality its conclusion, out of 
' compliment to Mr. Gericke. 
The Reinhold number was more sooth- 
ing and pleasant, for it is instinct with 
 softt-falling fancies and stated with deli- 
cate taste. 
Mr. Gilibert again demonstrated, as 
before at Mme. Calve’s concert, what a 
fine singer of songs he is. His choice 


Was discreet, serious and dainty, and | 


his delivery was quite perfection. The 
drole, quaint comedian gives place to 
the elegant, polished artist, in whom all 
must needs admire the bland quality of 
tone, and finished execution, the exact 
enunciation and the _ interpenetrative 
sentiment. 
The programme for the concert, as 
_Yreconstructed by Mr, Gericke, stood 
| finally thus: 


Symphony in D minor (first time)....Witowski | 


| | Songs with pianoforte. 

a.) me emeGer,; Gh BIMOUP’’. oo cc ccc ccc cccces. Martini 
b. *‘Menuet d’Exaudet’’.. Wekerlin 
'¢. ‘Jeunes Fillettes’’ Wekerlin 
ade (Old songs of the 18th century.) 

Prelude, minuet and fugue for strings, 

op. 10 ae einhold 


A plete? gy ee he 2 ; im » = im , ‘ ae td 
* ¢ v ‘ 


eee 


ney a ; a eee eee & 
b. Chanson from ‘‘Paul et Virginie” .....Masse_ 
Overture, Pm yay ae and finale, Op. 52. .Schumann 


+ 


Oloist, Mr, Charles Gilibert. 
The next programme will be this: 


Overture, ‘‘King Lear’ (first time) Litolff 
Aria, **‘Don Juan’’ Mozart 


‘‘*Es- 
A. Goring Thomas 
Symphony No. 1, in D minor, with organ 
OP BIMMO) 0-40 od So chs kde bs bee co cee bs Guilmant 
Organ, Mr, Wallace Goodrich. 
Soloist, Mr. Ben Davies. 
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-~| teresting orchestration. 


his second, and it is a remarkable com- | ™°MPlace. 


| the thematic material is derived from 


at Twentieth Concert 


Operatic Finale With “Carmen” and “Gotter- 
_  dammerung” as Attractions—Camille 
Seygard Appears as Bizet’s Heroine. 


By PHILIP HALE. 


The twentieth concert of the Boston | Phrase sung sonorously by the strings. 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Gericke con- | ig finale is the musical portrayal of 
| ; | a kermesse, of “humanity in its cups.” 
ductor, was given last ni Sym- | : 7 are 
: | 6 a night at Sym | It is full of rhythmic changes; it is not 
phony Hall, The program included picturesque or pictorial; it is at times 
these orchestral works: Witkowski’s | brutally and ineffectively noisy; and yet 
symphony in D minor (first time): Rein- | the slower sections have genuine charm 
| Witkowski seems to me to be a close 
nes ee | follower of d’Indy, but he has caught 
strings; Schumann’s Overture, Scherzo } his occasional austerity and grimness 
and Finale. Witkowski is an officer in , rather than his sense of proportion and 
the French army and a pupil in music ; exquisite taste, his ability to put into 
of Vincent d’Indy. of | music the sentiment of a landscape. 
: | Witkowski is not rich in melodie 
any pretensions was a quintet, produced | thought, or he prefers to choke such 
in 1898. This Symphony is apparently , thought in his anxiety to shun the com- 
t “y 
Whether you like or dislike 
the symphony, you must admit the high 
purpose of the composer, who leaves 
lush meadows and the joy of the town - 
one chief or generative motive, viz.: a} to live on the heights or even in the 
melody of Lower Brittany, of folk origin | clouds; for his kermesse is not really 


and liturgic character. All the develop- | of the town or village and the only 


na +4 ' i drunkenness is in the -brass. 
ments have their source in thts theme. . 

' Mr. Gilibert. 
The composer is naturally of. that wing | 


| Mr. Gilibert of the Metropolitan 
of the ultra-modern French sehool/rep- Opera Company sang Martini’s ‘Plaisir 


resented today by d’Indy, Ropartz and | d'Amour,” the ‘‘Menuet d’Exaudet,”’ 
adherents of the Schola Cantorum, the | “Jeunes Fillettes,”’ .Massenet’s ‘‘Pensee 
music school in Paris which is of radi- | d’Automne,” and the slave song from 
cal tendencies and is impatient with all || ‘Paul and Virginia.’ He sang with rare 
manner of formalism and routine. -art so far as vocal technic was con- 


Witkowski’s Symphony. cerned. Seldom is such admirable man- 


: jagement of the voice observed in Bos- 
The first movement Opens with a sel- 


ton. His diction was a joy, it was so 
emn prelude in which there are har- true, so sincere, so effective. The senti- 


monies that recall “Parsifal.””. This is|] ment was pure; there was constant. 
followed hy the main body of the méve- i suggestion as well as immediate and | 
ment, an allegro which is made up of ! irresistible appeal. No wonder that he | 
successive metamorphoses of the theme was recalled again and again. 

relieved by contrasting sections of a 
less stern character, This movement ag 
a Whole and after one hearing seems 
dry, although there are passages of in- 
[o.) .) .) ——<—<<<$ eee 
for the most part austere. The second 


hold’s Prelude, Minuet and Fugue for 


His first work 


position. It is in three movements, and | 


; movement is an amplification of a broad 
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Lear,’’ 
, for ORGAN and 


, AT 3, P.M. 
ing 
D minor 


Entrancing,’”’ from the Opera 
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ORCHESTRA, op. 42. 
- Largo e maestoso: Allegro. 


’S NARRATIVE,” for ORCHESTRA, 


tesoro,’’ from ‘‘Don G 
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Andante quasi allegretto, 


t time. ) 
Allegro assai. 
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Esmeralda. 
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CONCERT. 
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Soloists: 
Mr. WALLACE GOODRICH 


Programme, 
Mr. BEN DAVIES. 


OVERTURE to the Opera ‘‘K 


ENDYMION 
(F 


(First time at these concerts, ) 


SYMPHONY No 
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II. Pastorale. 


III. Finale. 


Symphony Hall. 
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Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Sonduetor. 
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SEASON 1902-038. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Condueton. 


TE LE 


AXI. CGONCGERE, 


SATURDAY, APRII. 11, AT 8 P.M 


Programme, 


LITOLFF., OVERTURE to the Opera ‘‘King Lear.”’ 


(First time. ) 
MOZART. 


ARIA, ‘‘T] mio tesoro,”’ from ‘‘Don Giovanni.” 


S. CONVERSE. “HNDYMION’S NARRATIVE,” for ORCHESTRA. 
Op. I0, 
(First time. ) 


A. GORING THOMAS. ARIA, “O Vision Entrancing,’”’ from the Opera 


' Esmeralda.”’ 


GUILMANT, SYMPHONY No. 1. 
ORCHESTRA, op. 42, 


I. Largo e maestoso: Allegro. 


in D minor, for ORGAN and 


Il. Pastorale. Andante quasi allegretto. 
III. Finale. Allegro assai. 


(First time at these concerts, ) 


Soloists: 
Mr. BEN DAVIES. 


Mr. WALLACE GOODRICH. 
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ORCHESTRAL ROMAN 


{tm eho et 
Produced Last Evening at the 215 
Symphony Conceri. 


SOs ee Gees eee anes 


LITOLFF’S “LEAR” OVERTURE 


LL ee tence 


| Guilmant’s Symphony, With Mr 
Wallace Goodrich Organist ane 


Mr. Ben Davies Tenor. 


ne Oe weneeeeheunee 


By PHILIP HALE. 


The program of the twenty-first 
phony concert, Mr. Gericke 
Was as follows: 

Overture, “King Lear’’ 
Aria, ‘‘]] mio tesoro’’ 
Eiomance, Endymion’ 


Svm: 
conductor 


Litout 
eosececeses.e- MOZAaAr 
S Narrative” 
| Converse 
Aria from “Esmeralda’’..Goring Thomas 
Symphony for organ and orches- 
tra, No, ] Guilmant 
Litolff’s overture was played for the 
first time in Boston, and probably for 
the first time in this country. Mr. Con- 
verse’s Romance was Played for the 
first time. Guilmant’s Symphony was 
played for the first time at these con- 
certs, 


Flamboyant Litolff. 


| Liszt, who evidently admired the 
talent of Litolff, nevertheless character- 
ized it as flamboyant. This adjective de- 
Seribed the man, the pianist, the com- 
poser, It is hard for us of today to 
realize that Litolff was once an indis- 
putable influence, but his concertos and 
early overtures found imitators in the 
Byronic vein. This Overture to ‘King 
Lear’ was composed probably during 
his dark, sad days in Paris. There are 
traces of the old extravagant _ spirit 
Which now seems rather formal and 
antiquated, just as ‘‘Lara” is today a 
much older and more Primitive poem 
than the “‘Atys” of Catullus or the fourth 
book of the ‘‘Aeneid.”’ Litolff’s Lear struts 
across the stage and his Cordelia an- 
ticipated a play-actress something like 
Virginia Buchanan. There is little ro 
mance, there is no passion in this musie 
- And thus again we learn that extreme 
modernity runs a great risk of speedy 
dissolution and oblivion, 
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- Thi second of Mr. Converse’s 
~ orchestral romances. It was not sug- 
gested by the old legend nor was it in- 
spired by the story of Endymion, who 
was expelled from his kingdom for be- 
|ing vanquished at the Olympian games; 
“upon which he retired into Caria to 
Latmos, where he applied himself to the 
observations of the stars, but chiefly of | 
the moon, which gave the poets an oc- | 
casion to feign that he was beloved by | 
the moon, who came to visit him every | 
night as he lay asleep upon the top of 
that hill.’’ Mr. Converse was moved by 
the narrative of Keats’s Endymion, who 
leaves the Festival of Pan, and talks 
With his sister Peona, like the walrus 
and the carpenter, of many things. 
. There is no lavish attempt to follow the 
text, and the composer sensibly wishes 
his Romance to be judged first of a}l 
as music. After that tne hearer can 
|} ponder the relationship of the music | 
with the expression of a mind, bound | 
| by affection and material conditions, 
Which yearns for an ideal beyond the 
common view. It is easier to enjoy the 
| Romance and to speak of it as absolute 
music — without esoteric significance. 
This Romance is an advance on its pre- 
decessor, “‘The Festival of Pan’ (1900). 
The composer is surer ut his strength, 
his imaginative flight is higher, his 
{speech is more certain and eloquent, 
The music is sanely modern. There is 
little or nothing that seems experi- 
mental; there is no affectation of orig- 
 inality; there is clear melodic outline; 
but there is also modern feeling, mod- 
ern expression. Mr. Converse has made 
& marked advance in orchestral ease, 
His orchestral speech is natural, enter- 
taining, and at times it rises to true 
zy eloquence. The Romance is, indeed, an 
interesting work, full of musical mat- 
ter, with the thought of ideals of | 


beauty, free from materialism. The ap- 


plause that followed the excellent per-| 


formance and was acknowledged by the | 
composer from the stage was much. 
|} more than a courteous compliment, 


Guilmant’s Symphony, Ete. 


Guilmant’s symphony for organ and 
orchestra is familiar to many in its 
1 sonata form for organ alone. In the 
symphony Guilmant succeeded in the 
difficult task of reconciling organ and 
§ orchestra, chiefly by letting each in turn 


have the appointed say, There {is an- 
tiphonal use of the rivals, or the or- 
chestra is so employed that it does not 
quarrel with the less elastic organ. Mr. 
Goodrich played with taste and musical 
| intelligence, and the Pastorale gave the 


: “Wart 
f 


ttavio’s 
e from 
“Esmeralda.” —_It 
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| istry. Mr. 
Mavies sang this air in a bluff, hearty. 
_England - expects-every-man-to-do-his- 
duty manner, and Mozart suffered. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Peralta | 


Unfamiliar Overture and a New 
Orchestral Romance Played. 


Mr. Ben Davies, the English Tenor, 


and the New Music of “King 
Lear,” Wild, Sweeping and Tur- 
bulegt, Stands Approved. 


When “‘King Lear’ is mentioned, the 
~. —~d naturally first recurs to the drear, 
helpless, awesome madness of the old 
king and his piteouws death with the 
corpse of his devoted daughter in his 
arms. Yet these are, after all, but epi- 
sodes—fatal and ffinal, indeed—in a 
great, bitter drama of a rude, wild 
epoch, which Mr. Henry A. Clapp has 
well called an age of iron, characteriz- 
ing as people of iron all who partici- 
pated in if; not even excluding Cordelia, 
whose firmness he thinks proceeded 
rather from personal obstinacy than ad- 
herence to an abstract principle. It is a 
drama of anger and conflict, of political 
antagonisms, of internecine and foreign 
wars, of treachery, jealousy, hatred, 
violence and murder. No natural rela- 
tionship guarantees peace, love and con- 
cord, but all evils follow upon the action 
of.the affectionate, but rash and foolish, 
monarch, who resigns all. only to see 
his realm dismembered, himself insulted 
and outraged, his children enemies and 
his one true daughter restored with his 
own wits only in his dying moments. 

It seems to be more this general state 
of turbulence, revolt and battle in Brit- 
ain that Litopff has undertaken to sym- 
bolize in the ‘‘King Lear’’. overture, 
which Mr. Gericke introduced at the 
Symphony concert, rather than any spe- 
cific persons or phases of the story. It 
begins with a wild, sweepfng rush of 
violins, to be sure, and it has the usual 
antithesis of a severe and a gentle 
theme; but without a name, the listener 
would be apt to assign it to a military 
or. bellicose subject. Scarcely has the 


‘Sings Delightfully and Broadly, 
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T 'e@ Visits. 
emembers as 
j, his pain at 
findi only memory remains .when he 
yyy and his. hope that truth and 
realization may yet be vouchsafed him. 
Mr. Converse. will .not. even intimate 
what lines of the poet impressed him 
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most, and he will. give no programme 


or clew for guidance through, his ro- 


mance, which he wishes to be heard and 


judged as absolute music. 
| aoe then, it is a music of moods, which 


| 
| 


first onset of strings begun, when it is 


arrested by imperative trumpets: and, 


as the overture proceeds, there are ever 
and anon heard through or over its de- 


velopment of contrasted themes the rat- 
tle of drums.and ‘the dogmatic sum- 
mons of trumpets, thus suggesting more 
the ebb and flow of battle than individ- 
ual oppositions. It is a powerful, vivid 
and exciting: composition, and was stir- 
Tingly played.: | st 

Mr. . S$. Converse’s ‘‘Bndymion” ro- 
manee.for orchestra was in altogether 
@ different vein, and as 


immaterial 
and metaphysical in. its essence and 


~ demonstrative. The composer has 


| pagar tion as the other was material 
an 


| gon 
n to vague mythology, and he 


e to Keats for his subject, raspee 


2 sea ‘that ‘part: of the poem wherein 


ing 
figure of consolation, and before whom 


(| struggle for ascent and liberty. 


owe - -. 


Taking it 


each listener must interpret according 


to his imagination and his nervous sus- | 
ceptibility. 


We should derive from it | 
some such sequence as this: A placid, | 
peaceful, rural, idyllic environment, 
through which passes a contemplative 
figure, grave, depressed and even suffer- 
in spirit, beside whom moves a 


ever rises an alluring but elusive ideal, 
and across whose mind constantly pass 
light-floating fancies. His moods are 
many, antagonistic, variable with des- 
pair and hope, but his persistent aspira- 
tion and faith uphold him, and he casts 
himself boldly and strenuously into the 
Such 
would appear to be the naturally and 
logically develoned course of thought and 
feeling; but that others will feel so, or 


that. this was the composer’s order of 


thought and: purpose in construction, 


| cannot here’ be more than guessed. At 


all events, the music is beautiful, and 
both charms and constrains attention. 
It is freely and liberally melodious, it 


| is picturesque in proportion, and its in- 
_strumental devices, 
abstruse or far-fetched. are various, in- 


while not fantastic, 


genious and effective. It recognizes the 


| orchestral development of today, but it 


does not try to anticipate that of the 


future. 
The Guilmant symphony, in 
which Mr. Wallace Goodrich, sustained 
the solo part with dignity, address and 
taste, made its due impression and was 
much enjoyed. What an advantage it 
had in this representation over any 
former ones! For now organist and con- 
ductor have no longer to communicate 
with each other through the reversing 
and deceptive :inedium of a mirror; but 
can regard each other, eye-to eye, an 
place the solo iead or the massive sup- 
port instantly just where it belongs in 
the general scheme. “yt 
It was pleasant to hear again Mr. Ben 
Davies sing, as it is always pleasant to 
hear a good tenor of the English school. 
They give their voices’ with such un- 
stinting frankness, they are so honest 
in their style and so substantially hu- 
'man in their expression. They do not 
strive for finical or falsetto high Cs, 
| but are content with full, genuine As, 
_with possibly an occasional B flat. They 
' may lack something of poetry and ro- 
| Mance, but one can spare that for the 
sake of hearty manliness. Mr. Davies 
sang the ‘‘Esmeralda’”’ air too sturdily, 
perhaps, for the declaration of a lover 
who says that he “faints for delight;’’ 
but it sounded as if he were honorable 
and sincere, at all events, while, on the 
| other hand, he délivered Don Ottavio’s 
| “*Il mio tesoro’’ so assuringly as to give 
the idea that that gentleman might not 
have been such a milksop as he usually 
appears, and might have been capable of 


organ 


announce slaughters and deaths.’” Mr. 
Davies was cordially welcomed and ap- 
plauded. 

For the ensuing rehearsal and concert 
there has been appointed this pro# 


THE 
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doing as he says and ‘“‘only returning to | | 
| of 
‘asad Fon corso at the Worcester festival of 
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tas Garam erse, who entitles it .““Endy; 
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if (First time). . fable may guess, 
A Steppe-Sketch from Central Asia... -Borodin demned hy y+ Meg 
Symphony in D minor........ ‘Tele ions - Walter Rabl Visited. by Selene, as t 


(First time.) 3 | 
Soloist, Mr. Heinrich Gebhard. i Ay Be tig Endymion ig 


Sleep, 
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SYMPHONY PROGRAMME. | 


Rehearsal This Afternoon to 
Avoid Good Friday. 
Cif 
Mr. Ben Davies, Tenor, to Sing an 


Air from “Don Giovanni” and a 
Gem 


-~ 
rem 

I 

The program for the 21st 
usual in character. 
novelties and 
, Davies, tenor. sang arias f 
-Glovanni’’ and ‘Esmeralda.’ 


“Esmeralda”’—“King Wallace Goodrich played the 
In Guilmant's [PD minor 7 


Lear” Overture by Litloff to Be Wmonesa # 
; ranged for orchestra 
Heard for the First Time. | selection, Litolff’s 

The public rehearsal of the 21st | pomange tor een , 

Symphony programme will occur this } verse, were given f ¥ 
afternoon, so that Good Friday ob- hese ae stab = 

] : 7’ . ‘ 7 , 
servances may not be by it disturbed. | tmatine based waco - 

There are several novelties to be pro- -} mion’’ has again shania ae 
| duced, and there will be the further we ee veseriptive music of a 1] 
| 8ratification of two tenor airs, to be ithe art Of tnatetn ney 
Sung by Mr, Ben Davies, who halts. effects suggestive of che tae 
| here for a day or two before taking up ing wp to a climax ex ressed 
his march through Canada with le ot saue 
Alexander Mackenzie’s British music 
expedition. He is to sing for one an 
air from ‘‘Don Giovanni,’’ but has not 
yet announced whether it is to be Don 
Ottavio’s usual ‘Il mio tesoro,’’ or his 
less known first act aria, ‘‘Dalla sua | unon the abilities of the 
pace la mia pends.” His other selec- | can composer. 17 
tion is what has been called the gem of : with great enthusiasm 
Goring Thomas’ opera, ‘Esmeralda.’ “verse. who was in the 
This work, which follows Victor Hugo's warmly applauded as he 
Story in al] but in saving and marry- s knowledge the greetings. 
ing the heroine to Capt. Phoebus, in- The Guilmant symphonv 
stead of having her burned at the stake, yt ht ’ 
was produced in England by Carl Rosa 
On March 26, 1883, and Mr. H. W. Savy- 
age tried to make some headway with 
it in New York in November, 1900. For 
the original production Mr. Davies, who 
Will now deliver Phoebus’ song, “O 
vision entrancing,’’ was the Gringoire. ~ 

The opening number will give the first 
hearing of a rather celebrated “King * 
Lear’’ overture, by Henry Litolff, whose 
compositions are generally marked by 
originality, vigor, color and a certain 
roughish splendor, such as are dis- 
Played in the sometime popular violin 
concerto, which may be recalled by 
Many readers. 

The last place will be given to-the 
Concerto in D minor, which Guilmant, 
the princeps master of organ and organ 
Composition, developed for orchestra 
and solo from an organ sonata of his 
Own, The grave first movement de- 
bends from two themes, one minor and 
One major, announced by the pedals 
and then transferred to the manuals 
and the band for elaboration. The sec- 
Ond is a pastoral, in A, cast tn 12-8 time 
and including a chorale. ‘The finale is Shr: eel Aes 
rapid and brilliant. Mr. Wallace Good- . rant tenor YOICO being speci 

| rich will be the organist, and he can [¢ftive in the bravura passages 
be depended upon for a fine rendering Yision Entrancing,” t 
his part. Mr. Archer introduced the ‘th® opera “Esmeralda 
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poem are handled 
the dramatie 
arranzed 


fortissimo passages 


and 


j With innumerable 
nately to the 
struments, the 
: Organ frequently being 
responding parts of the 
fect is peculiar. 


themes giv 


band. 


sO skilfully 
rich and Mr Gericke’s forces 
ing to the ear. 


_ forth admirably 
' delicate 


The contrasts 


parts of the work; 


; were open to the usnal 
| sounded 
| Mr 
lent in every 
performed 
manner. 
The Litolff overture, “King 
based mainly upon two motifs t 
the characters of the old king 
gentle Cordelia, was adequatel 
preted by the orcehestra, 
sang his two 
and sympathetic execution, 


critie 


way and 
its part in 


The middle number will be an orches- 
tral romance, his, 10th numbered work, 
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Symphony, 
Es organ, 
King “Lear” 


by FE, 
for the first time at 


in an able manner, | | 
“lement is shown in Well | | 


audience. | 
rose to ac- | 


organ and associate in- | 
different voices of the 
echoed by cor- 


and the blending: of the 


solo instrument with the orchestra was | 
accomplished by Mr Good- 


in the legato and more | 


| heavier staccato passages on the organ | 


the excerpt from | 
by Thomas. | 


bi 


remem- 
verse to 
er HEndy- 
hed upon 
aced out 
Ss he may 


Symphony 


,rehearsal and concert was somewWhat un- 
lor it presented three 


Mr Ben 
rom “Don 
"and Mr 
organ part 
ar- 
This 
over- 
rative.” a 
S. Con- 


in his second. ro- 


In “‘Endy- 
ability to 
ligh order 


understands 


producing 


and work- 


in the so- 


Sir {called modern style of musical illustra- 


the Keats 


and the: 


| Whole work is one which reflects credit | | 
»s young Ameri. || 
lhe work was received | 


Mr (‘on- 


was 


: for organ 
and orchestra is a massive compostiion 


en alter- 


| 
| 
The ef- | 


that the | 


result was harmonious and very pleas- 


were set 
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é _abrupt, as they generally do. 
Goodrich’s performance was excel- | 
the orchestra | 
‘a commendable 
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MUS 
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Mr Ben 
sang arlas from “D 

‘Giovanni’ and ‘‘Hsmeralda.”’ and : 
Wallace Goodrich played the organ part 
in Gnilmant’s D minor symphony, are 
ranged for orchestra and organ, This’ 
selection, Litolff’s ‘King Lear’ over- | 
| ture, and “Hndymion’s Narrative.” a 
romance for orchestra by F. S. Con- | 


4, 
; 
iw? 


‘find. Of course it is impossible to give Th 
Fi as e final : 
, Such a subject in modern style Without | manner, Hal bf Guat the toc 


| | _trenching on Wagner's “Wald r manual work” 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. | sners aidesweben, ey 
| but the reminiscences were rather in Bere tee Yh mnlener of pedalling alge.” 


“King Lear’’ Here the vi f 3 eof 
(First time.) | Style than in subject matter. Mr. Con- for athniay: whiner ene oe opportuni by 
verse Ss mastery of the great orchestra | rpiigdierbamie Good-" 


verse, were given for the first time at | Hen wags «Se Bey Davies. | of the present was evide ie 4 rich employ it. His Playing is to be en- 
| rE Vv n j , : at 
rom first to | thusiastically commended. om 


these concerts. img Romance for Full Orchestra, | 
Mr F. 8. Converse in his second ro-| Narrative,’ Op. 10 nS fi 'last, and sylvan beauty and daintiness Th ee, 
mance basal upon incidents in ‘‘Endy- | (First time.) were also abundantly ; a ay € figure tratement. of the finale is 
mion’’ has again shown his ability to!] Aria, ‘‘O Vision Entrancing,” from Esmer- hentia wutiy 42 evidence. The carried on quite consistent} 
write descriptive music of a high order | SES y's ub bb. 00d sd ah veehieacad 4. Goring Thomas work is representative of the best direc- cally t ently and logi- 
of merit. for he evidently understands | _ Mr. Ben Davies. tion of modern music, and the composer | 7 oo the coda which forms a ma-. 
the art of instrumentation in producing |] Symphony No. 1, in D minor, z we eer | jestic culmination. The skill 
no more endeavored t t © 8 in working 
effects suggestive of the text and work- | 4 Ny se re OUP teeth On J up Climaxes is one of th ints i : 
ing up to a climax expressed in the so- | edge than Keats himself would have } one t , Tirana tee 
called modern style of musical illustra- done. At the close of che composition one tn, an cordially, . 
tion. The different episodes of the Keats Mr. Converse was twice cal gee n | Perhaps a trifle of the French confec- 
poem are handled in an able manner, ; hie tat co a ce Called to the f tionery could hav b 
the dramatic element is shown in well | set back from highly-flavored apes tC) Stage with heartiest applause. “uve Seen spared from the 
arranged fortissimo passages and the ; our normal diet. The concert of Satur- | sis composition, but as a whole it was un- 
in the ebitition of tee eake Atoanie lay was interesting in every number, | Guilmant’s symphony is an organ con- | BSrarned,. skilfully interwoven and en- 
¢ , a “y ; | was well-contrasted and exceedingly | certo, and one of the most Practical and weve ‘nh a high degree. 
well performed. The Litolff overture to | effective in existence. | It is avery diffi- } Spite of the fact that the 
‘King Lear” was, however, scarcely do- | cult task to combine the two great | COncerto came at the end 
ing justice to the memory of that com- | forces here used, and the best way | cert, ae 
poser, for it is not as strong as the over- | seems to be to treat them + | Goodrich 
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Overture, 


Aria, 


‘*Endymion’s 
Converse 


with Or- 
Guilmant 
(First time at these concerts.) 
Mr. Wallace Goodrich. 


Revenos a nos moutons”: that is, let us | 


Symphony- 
of the con- 
audience stayed to recall Mr. 
and Mr. Gericke a couple of 
instead of immediately rushing: 


verse. who was 
warmly applarced as he rose 
knowledge che ereetings. 

The Guilmient symphony for organ 


can composer. The work was received | 
with great enthusiasm and Mr (Con- 
as one might | 
and orchestra is a2 massive composition, ‘ PRO ER aa at s lat- | treat ¢ ce Sore ; bg S times, 
with innumeable themes given alter. | ture to “Robespierre,” on which his lat at a double chorus in some vast voca] 4 
4 a —“* = . ™ - . sis .) > 
associate in- | ter-day reputation § rests. Beside the ] 


in the audience. was 
to ac- 
aetaly to the organ and work, to use the organ and orchestra | 2" the corridors—sufficient evidence, 
struments, the different voices of the || Berlioz gusts of passion in his over- antiphonally, to have responses from | Surely, that the work, its conductor and 
organ pre uently yd ncnoed PY Ser ture to “King Lear,” the strutting of one to the other. | its soloist. were fully appreciated. 
on ghee iar, @ nd a blending of the || the pompous, military gentleman here We recall the last performance of this Louis C. Elson. 
solo instrument with the orchestra Was || portfAyed became rather ludicrous. The work in Boston. Music Hall organ had: RE i sci 5 - 
ots Sy Sage ake 56 page it Alert Large loss of Cordelia was not made more in- been Sold as a broken-down and im- 
esule was harmonious and very pleas- | tense than the loss of a collar-button. practicable instrument, but it was de- 
'ing to the ear, The contrasts were set || It was pleasant music, but it was not f termined to give Boston one last oppor- } 
delle ~ gga try ale a ‘dove: oak eee the Shakespearian hero. To set it so tunity to hear its voice. Frederic Archer 
heavier risa tn shena wen on the organ | formally seemed like squirting rose- was called from New York and Played 
water from a silver syringe at a raging this work with orchestra, when it was 
conflagration. seen that there were wonderful beay-: 
ties in the instrument, that there were 


were open to the usual criticism and 
sounded abrupt, as they generally do. 
Mr Goodrich’s performance was excel- 
lent in every way and the orchestra 
performed its part in a commendable | stops there that could probably never 
be replaced in any new organ. Soon 
alter that Mr. Gericke came to Boston 
and was greatly disappointed to find 
t] bE ‘ | | 
1€ great organ gone and a puny box of g (First time at these concerts. ) 


manner. a 4 
The Litolff overture, “King Wear,”’ | 
tween heaven and earth, in the hall. He _ 4ace Goodrich the organist. 


' based mainly upon two motifs typifying | 
_the characters of the old king and the | 
gentle Cordelia, was adequately inter- | 
preted by the orcehestra, Mr Ben Davies | 
sane his two solos with splendid verve | 
and sympathetic execution, his clear, | pis 
e ss and orchestra, all of which were, cording to some.” “ag ‘nada finished, ‘‘ae- 
The dream was rather too sweet if course, rendered hopeless, It is only | generally welte the pan , 5 COM PORGES 
anything, and “Oh, Vision Entrancing rephas after the lapse of many years, that | last, this would probably be about the Aaa 
was scarcely symphonic in its style. it hs € sreat combination can be adequately | of the composition of the overture pla Pry 
smelt of the footlights, and after tne eard, and last night Boston seemed piay at 


Symphony Hall: Symphony Orchestra 


The twenty-first Symphony concert was 
given in Symphony Hal] last Saturday even- 
ing, ‘the programme being as follows: | 


Henry yon: Overuare to ‘‘Le Roi Léar.”’ 
" ‘irst time in B , Yen 
Wolfgang mea. oy 
tesoro,’’ from ass 


“om Mozart: Aria, 
‘‘Don Giovanni.’’ ‘ 
Frederick § Converse: ‘‘Bnd ’ ) 
i) se: mion’s Na 44 
Romance for Orchestra, orien 10. iaigtt | 
First time. 
Arthur Goring Thomas: reg 
cing,’’ from ‘‘EXsmeralda.’’ Be ie) 
Alexandre. Guilmant: Symphony No. 1,.in D 
minor, for Organ and Orchestra, opus 42, . re 


em ee oe 


Mr. Ben Davies was in excellent voice, 
but he sang “Il Mio Tesoro’ rather as a 
tenor robusto than as a tenor di grazia; 
he made the delicate song far too forci- 

‘ble; he made Don Ottavio into a sort of 
Othello. But in the second number of 
his solos he was on his native heath. 


Abou Ben Tavj:s, may his tribe increase, 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peac 


“O vision entran- 


vibrant tenor voice being specially ef- | 
fective in the bravura passages of “O, | 
Vision Entrancing,’ the excerpt from | 
the opera “Esmeralda’’ by Thomas. : 

This week’s program will have Mr | 
_Heinrich Gebhard as soloist in the Rich- 
ard Strauss ‘“‘burleske’’ in D minor, for 


pianoforte and orchestra. The orches- this concert. It ‘le. bathes interesting ae 


tral numbers will include the overture 
to “Iphigenia in Aulis,’’ Gluck; A 


Slteppe-Sketch from Central Asia,’’ Bo- | 


rodin, and Walter Rabi’s D minor sym- 
phony, 


This reminds us that Miss Ada Cross- | 


ley, who will sing at the Symphony 
Orchestra Pension Fund Concert a 
week from Sunday, comes from Austra- 
lia, and not long ago she declared that 
everybody sings in Australia, ‘‘from the 


bushman, as he rides through the great | 
|'general coherency also—a thing to be 


forest, to the boy on the ‘milk run.’ ” 


final high note one might have expected 
the Queen of the Fairies to enter, with 
the entire Corps de Ballet in short skirts. 
Mr. Davies was heartily applauded, how- 
ever, and his vocal work deserved the 
tribute. 

Mr. Converse’s new work made a 
cided success. This composition is 4 
great advance over the picture of Tan, 
which the composer gave us recently. 
There are moments of ineffable beauty 
in ‘‘Endymion’s Narrative,’”’ and there }§ 


de- 


devoutly grateful for in these spasmodic 


to revel in the unusual scoring. 


oe ees 


The first two movements of the sym- 
Phony are the most popular, the last hag 
the highest artistic worth. It must be 
Confessed that there are some moments 
of mere prettiness in the first movement, 
but one can everywhere admire the tact, 
the grace, with Which this organist-com- 
sacs has built his work. The second 

Ovement strikes a happy medium be- tional-Hollandais”’ - : 
tween the Classical and popular. It has } slow movement gontalne aaa wena 
Sufficiently contrapuntal treatment to | velopments on a modulation of wh 
five it dignity, yet its canonic work is so | Beethoven was especially fond in his ea 


Seitie the date approxim 
is decidedly superior 
‘‘Robespierre,”’ in Style and cont 
‘“‘Robespierre”’ oy h 
influence of Meyerbeer; it might be called 4 
bastard younger brother of that master’s” 
Struensee,” “Le Rof Léar’’ shows more 
of the modern romantic, Berlioz-and-Wag-. 
ner, influence, with now and ‘then a remi« 
niscence of Beethoven. Litolff was not a 
little influenced by Beethoven; in his “nN ee 
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that no one but an. ‘impenitent or- 
psa can look upon this combination 

f organ with orchestra. 48 anything but 
waaaroas and repulsive, Curious that or- 


Psat © be sure, | 8anists do not so look upon it; for it shows 
ne biaitaine bril- | forth all the inherent and unlovely short- 


ee seemed a failure, 
Be yphel that the 


in But: here in 
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y masterly, but now and 
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aed ot actual achievement; | Comings of their instrument in the most 


| Shameful light. But, after all, this is not 
point I most. wish to emphasize at pres- 


ent. No one, least ofall a critic, need feel | 


| himself called upon to say anything what- 


| ever abdut this work of Guilmant’s, for it : 


was presented in surroundings that would 


have killed it outright, had it been twenty | 
times by “Guilmant. (By the ‘Way, this sen-} 
tence is not aimed at Mr. Wallace Good- | 


rich, for he played his part in the busi- 

ness admirably.) To put it-at the end of 

no a programme was nothing short of 
ee OLN. Just consider the conditions, 
minute. 


” es had had two. new compositions al- 


, | ready; an overture and a long and attention-— 


orchestral romance, After such a 
drain upon the listening faculty,: only a_ 


| musical Boe He could be fit for anything | 


the overture to “Oberon;” 


cation, the a long con-— 
{in the most unin- | 


sition that shines | 

an by its charm, 

pecuth to naar to a sermon, 

international law, immedi- 

dra en .a certain 

: alist, happening to find 

| | ) at an evening party 
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Symphony Hall. 
Serie AMM Lt ie 


SEASON 1902-08. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


AXII. CONGERY, 


SATURDAY, APRIL 18, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 
GLUCK, OVERTURE to ‘Iphigenia in Aulis.”? 


RICHARD STRAUSS, BURLESKE in D minor, for PIANOFORTE and 
ORCHESTRA. 


(First time. ) 


BORODIN, ORCHESTRAL SKETCH, On the Steppes of 


Central Asia. op. 7. 


entero 


SYMPHONY No. 5, in BE major. ‘‘Lenore,”’ op. 117, 
PART I. HAPPINESS IN LOVE. I. Allegro. 
II. Andante quasi; larghetto. 
PART II. PARTING. III. March-Tempo: Agitato. 
PART III. REUNITING IN DEATH. (Introduction and Ballad, after 
G. Biirger’s ‘‘Lenore.’’) 
IV. Allegro: L’istesso tempo. 


ar 


Soloist: 


Mr. HEINRICH GEBHARD. 


The Pianoforte is a Steinway 
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| composers Mendelssohn had in mind, when 
} he wrote to Moscheles: “They clear their 

throats as he did, and cough his cough; but 
} that is as far as they get!’ If the "Roi 
Léar’’ overture had been written earlier, it 
would sufficiently explain Liszt's flattering 


estimate of Litolff’s talent as a composer; | 


such workmanlike handling of “Zukunft” 
ideas—(tihe composer gives himself away 
When he makes a characteristic harmonic 
progression from “Lohengrin”? a prominent 
feature of his conclusion-theme)—could 
hardly fail to cal] forth praise from the 
Weimar master. But, if ‘the work was not 
written until 1890, its style ig to be recog- 
nized as retrospective, rather than pro- 
Bressive. It is, however, by far the finest 
thing of Litolff’s I have yet heard. 

At last Mr. Converse has been and gone 
and done it! Heretofore he has given great 
promise; but I mistake much if he has not 
now given Something better. To be sure, 
his “Festival of Pan” was something bril- 
lant in the way of actual achievement; 
only the instrumentation seemed a failure, 
and gave an inevitable impression that the 
composer had miscalculated the general 
balance of his orchestra: the several in- 
Strumental groups tended to cancel, rather 
than reénforce, one another. But here in 
“Endymion’s Narrative’’ the instrumenta- 
tion is not only masterly, but now and 
then quite new. I have not the presump- 
tion to assert that I understand everything 
in this last orchestra] romance of Mr. Con- 
verse’s after but a Single hearing. If I 
did, it would be presumptive evidence 
against the work’s being worth much. 
Only the original is really worth while in 
Music, and the Original is the hardest of 
all to understand at a glance. Show me 
& work that shall take me captive at the 
first rush, and I will show you one des- 
tined to die in ten years. Clearness is a 
quality, both in musical and poetic com- 
position, about which altogether too much 
fuss has been made. The greatest poets 
and the greatest composers are just those 
Who are the least clear—at first. But, like 
fine wine, they throw down a sediment after 
& while, and become as many-hued jewels, 
‘if never as crystal. But what unclearness 
I still may find in Mr. Converse’s ‘“En- 
dymion,”’ it does not make the impression 
of mere muddiness; it. betokens more com- 
plexity of thought than it does impotence 
of expression. I look back over my life’s 
musical experience, and I find that nearly 
all the really great music I know sounded 
pretty much like that at first. It took me 
& good many years to see daylight in 
Beethoven's eighth Symphony; at first it 
sounded half incomprehensible, half ugly. 
What I do catch in this last work of Mr. 
Converse’s is great poetic imaginativeness, 
melodic invention, strong harmony, and a 
_Beneral at-homeness in the chosen atmos- 
‘phere; Mr, Converse walks this musicos 
,Poetic domain with conquering-hero step. 
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| Whole, ft is not impossible that Litolff may 
} have been one of the post-Beethovenian | 


ton will be wanting to annex Newton” 
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almost in proportion to its lack of pe 
definition. Neither does it seem to me par. 
ticularly rash to own that I have no fear 
of greater familiarity with the composition 
breeding contempt; I cannot but feel | it 
will grow Stronger and more beautiful in 
my ears, the more Sharply I am able to 
bring it to a focus. I take off my hat. — 
As for QGuilmant’s orchestro-organic 
Symphony, it soon becomes evident to the 
attentive listener that the composer handles 
half-archaic forms and the SeMmi-archaic 
Style with immense Skill, also with SyMpa- 
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like most organists who have passed the Ae 
of forty-five, Mr. Guilmant has drunk the 
rum of organ so long that he looks 
| with reverence upon anything with a 
| crank to it. And I, for one, feel 
'that no one but an impenitent or- 
 §Sanist can look upon this combination 
of organ with orchestra as anything but 











unnatural and repulsive. Curious that or- | 


| 8anists do not so look upon it; for it shows 


forth all the inherent and unlovely short- | 
comings of their instrument, in the most 


Shameful light. But, after all, this ig not 
the point I most wish to emphasize at pres- 
ent. No one, least of all a critic, need fee] 


himself called upon to say anything what- | 
ever about this work of Guilmant’s, for it? 


was presented in surroundings that would 
have killed it outright, had it been twenty 
times by Guilmant. (By the way, this sen- 
tence is not aimed at Mr. Wallace Good- 


a 


rich, for he played his part in the busi-} 


ness admirably.) To put it at the end of 
such a programme was nothing short of 
Symphonicide. Just consider the conditions, 
a minute. 

We had had two new compositions al- 
ready; anoverture anda long and attention- 
taxing orchestral romance. After such a 
drain upon the listening faculty, only a 
musical Hercules could be fit for anything 
more serious than the overture to “Oberon ;”’ 
to bring on at such a@#juncture a long con- 
trapuntal composition, tn the most unin- 
gratiating forms, a composition that shines 
more by its musicianship than by its charm, 
is like asking people to listen to a sermon, 
or a lecture on international law, immedl- 
ately after a melodrama. When a certain 
self-centred revivalist, happening to find 
himself by mistake at an evening party 
just as the rush for the supper-table was 
beginning, suddenly eried out ‘Let us pray!”’ 
he was incontinently and quite properly 
hushed up by less insane guests, It would 
have served the Guilmant symphony right, 
last Saturday evening, if the audience had 
got up like one man and left the hall with 
the first measure. If you ask me exactly 
in what conditions this composition would 
be in place, I must answer that that Is none 
of my business; I only know that it is vast- 
ly out of place at the end of a symphony 
concert. I have heard people who pretend- 
ed to know say that some music sounds 
better in church than elsewhere; I person- 
ally have never heard any that did. but 
am willing to belleve experts. Might it not 
‘be worth while “to ‘try this sympiony 1 
ehurch? ‘That is the place where organs 
most do congregate. : 

Mr. Ben Davies was not at his happiest 
in Mozart’s “Tl mio tesoro;” but he re 
couped himself well in Goring Thomas's 
air, singing with great effect. He was en 
thusiastically applauded. 
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thy and no little sentiment. One feels that, | 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 18. AT an eo 


Programme. 


GLUCK, OVERTURE to ' Iphigenia in Aulis.”’ 


RICHARD STRAUSS. BURLESKE in D minor, for PlANOFORTE and 


ORCHESTRA. 
(First time. ) 








BORODIN. ORCHESTRAL SK ETCH, On the steppes of 

| Central Asia. op, ‘if 

\ceneptnteieameiiitesiciinasiimsniticamtaia i 

| 

| RAFF, SYMPHONY No. 5, 1n E major. ‘‘Lenore,”’ Op. II7, 
| PART I. HAPPINESS IN LOVE. I. Allegro. 

| II. Andante quasi; largehetto. 

| PART II. PARTING. III. March-Tempo: Agitato. 

| PART III. REUNITING IN DEATH. (Introduction and Ballad, after 
| G. Burger’s ‘‘Lenore.’’) 

IV. Allegro: L’istesso tempo, 

| 

| Soloist: 

| 

Mr. HEINRICH GEBHARD. 
SL essssssssssssssissssnseesssnssssesesseseseeees..,..., 

| | The Pianoforte is a Steinway 
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roe “Vare pleasing examples” "6f : 
y CONCERT } F si Menouaht; but. the piece is purposeless, 
| ~ neither wildly extravagant, neither con- 


.Sistently serious. It is said to be of 


: extreme difficulty, indeed Mr. Lessmann 
VESTERIAY EVENING says he knows of no concerto to com- 
,pare with it in this respect. But what 


\ eo lis difficult to one pianist may not be 
orn Fn _80 extremely hard to another; for one 
>: . i gk: ce ge ; -a ,»,. hand differeth from another hand in 
Richard Strauss’s “Burleske” as glory. Take for instance Balakireff's 
Played by Mr. Heinrich Gebhard. ] “Is Slamey.’’ There are excellent pianists 
? . who dare not attempt to play it in 
nt nenete public; yet others of. less technical pro- 

\ ficiency have triumphed with it. Mr. | 
| VIR. OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH - Gebhard gave a clear idea of the Piano | 
part of the “‘Burleske,’’ but he did. not 

emer by any surpassing brilliance or pro- 
nounced individuality raise the work 
high above monotony; yet he was ap- 


Marked Poetic Sentiment as -plauded heartily by the audience and, 
recalled more than once or twice. 


Raff and Borodin. 


A Piano Recital Characterized by 


Well as Brilliance. 


2 OR DRE Rt ee 


| Borodin’s little orchestral sketch has | 
By PHILIP HALE. been played here twice before, and it. 
The program of the twenty-second | is still effective, though to Western’ 
Symphony concert was as follows: ears the Oriental song and the Russian 
Overture to “Iphigenia in Aulis’’.. are both exotic and not so unlike in 
itealbe ow: Wand ai eh ns character as to be strongly contrasted. 
first time) 6 iil Bh siteugenetis ~ | It.is a mood picture as wel) as a tone- 
R. Strauss | poem, and it will please hearers of 
On the Russian Steppes ee Py ais CA Borodin | imagination for some years to come. 
Symphony, Lenore’ Rail | portions of Raff’s ‘Lenore’ have grown 
"he noblest music last evening was old, very old. This is especially true 
that which came first. It was nearly | of the Andante, which now may be 
130 years ago that the overture of classed with once popular piano musie: 
‘Iphigenia’? was first heard in Paris, | “jwallen Leaves,’’ ‘‘Moonlight on the 
and this overture is today Greek trag- | Hudson,”’ ete. Yet there is in this sym- 
edy in music. There is: the direct, | phony plenty of evidence in favor of 
poignant appeal; there is the sugges- | Raff’s great talent and his unlimited 
tion of brooding fate; there is the ex- | technical skill. 
quisitely simple beauty; there is classic | rami «| 


and tragic serenity instead of melo- | 
dramatic throe or convulsion. This is 
music of which one never tires, and |: 


| 
mark the genius that used so power- | Be aS we cg i? 3 | 
fully the simplest means. | 


| 


Strauss’s Burleske. Heinrich Gebhard Soloist 


_ This piece for piano and orchestra’ ] Q h 

was played here last night for the first. at the ymp OnY. 
time, but it is not therefcre a com- 
| position of recent date. It was written 


| about eel when _the composer wee Conearts by Creat fore, Folly. Fox, | | 


Strongly influenced by Brahms—and it 


was played by d’Albert, to whom it is | 
dedicated, as far back as 1890. But Gebrilowitsch ang Others. | 
i why ‘‘Burleske?’’ I confess I find little | 
| Significance in the title. It. surely is 


‘not a burlesque of Brahms’s style, al- Notes of Current and Coming | 


'though the music is at times essential- 

ly Brahmsian. I have seen English }° Musical Attractions, | 
burlesques, played by British blondes, fia | 
which were not unlike Strauss’s piece  Nempee BAK | 


in stretches of dulness. For this ‘‘Bur- April fickleness outside was no damp- } 
leake 88 & whole is long-winded and | ener to musics! @sdor awe enthusiasm | 
generally inclined toward dullness. Here within doors at last week's hoon 
and there are grotesque effects or bits }concerts, when oneof Mr Gericke’s most 
of orchestral humor; here and there 
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“Don Juan.” 
TANIEFF~ 
“L’Orestie,” overture 
TSCHAIKOWSKy— 
Suite No, 3. 
WAGNER— 


Introdu te | 
ction and “Love Death,” from Tristan.” 


“Wotan’s Farewell’. 
BC A Siegitried adyiit 
THE SYMPHONY PROGRAMME. | 


Two Interesting and | and Important. Novel- 
ties-—Mr. Gebhard, Solo Pianist, to 
Mpppar at This Week’s Concerts. 


has been keeping some of 


| ; both romi 
will presen in reserve, tit tiie oh ig 
em, The s 
hi n the pro reek iad 
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Major and 

and its author is 

veer ise » who was born at Vienna, 
rt tal ’ His early musical educa- 
on. rie, Gitectat oy. J; F, Hummel, at 
atl thence the passed to that of 
waa , Vienn gna finally went to 


Pe” ee wi ere. in 1897, he was 
made a. ae, tp in 1898 the. 


a4 tte da of. mise a and further i 
nterest- 
i # i iy annotat ; he preparation of the 
books. y Otated Dresden programme 

| s symphony, which is his 1 
| poted. work, looks attractive ana Bum. 
, In the score, but seems to proceed with- 
'in normal lines of development and in- 
| strumentation, its only unusual request - 
seeming to-be one for he ape which 
ne. hae 1aid out rate ome tithough 
‘ rather e 

for both. According to his Bente, duties 
first: movement, which is set in the nom- 
inal Key, is broad, heavy an Quite sus- 
, the main theme’ being prceented 
> brass choir. The s eo: asses 
major, and is marke uite 
80 sic slow: je ise is gies and light, 

ure; is pointe 
the ti triahale here and there, Lew ied with 
an agre € and favorable thread of: 
violin solo. The fourth begins. very 
slowly, but soon changes to a swift and 
emphatic march’ tempo, which o t to 
ring an animating conclusion, » or it 
se vigorously and inventively worked 
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mith’s trick of taking al 
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The other things are sta 
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are heard sounding: across oe he 
illimitable waste the. hoof be 
the wild songs of the “hoi 
caravan. — qs: 
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Mr. Charles Martin Los fle 

ond concert master of the E to Hey 
| Phony Orchestra, has resign na is 
( tion and will henceforth devo te hi 
to composition and Bon is oe ‘O] 
‘nately for Boston he will | nus 
make this city his home,’ . 

ended last night agi it 

aS a most valuable DOr ORs, 
mous organization. | se irtuoso) 
ist, as concert master al a 5 con 
he has played an importa 

history of the orchest ra, 

parture is deeply regre a 33 

ficers, the members aah 

large. Yet it is easy to XN ay 
this step. A composer . of” sit 
original imagination, fa st idious. 
and rare orchestral her: ni} 

have more time for the 

tation; he.will be ab 

fresher mind to hla ae 

teacher his influence. will 

felt; it will make for 
righteousness, and, w vt a 

| tions, long ‘Preserve hij iis “1 

Steinway 
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eal 

€ ated to Hugene d’ Albert. Nothing simi-— 
lar to this pyrotechnically inclinea com-— 
‘position has been recorded in recent _ 
‘musical annals here—and now and then 
‘music ‘lovers would betray a mixture of | 
amusement and amazement, though al-— 
Ways tinged with pleasure, in their ap- | 
preciation of this modern classic, whose 
’nposer must have been in a vivacious 


mood in Stringing together these: har- 


was given here for | 


‘One. of the most diflicult concertos writ- 
ter . 80 far as its piano part is con- 
_cerne The opening movement gives | 
‘@ prominent part to tne kettledrums. 
“A Curious—phrase by the bassoons in 
@nswer to the introduction of the main 

the piano indicates’ the 


——_—— 


Strings successively. The refrain of 
the horns in the midst bears a strong 
fee co umnce to the symphony of “‘Tiil 
‘Eugenspieegel.”’ ‘The extremely difficult 
Passages of parallel octaves and fitths 
‘were taken by Mr Gebhard as if they 
were matters of no consequence. 

' The orchestrai sketch, ‘‘On the Steppes 
‘of Central Asia,’’ by Borodin, was less 
‘appreciated than any number by thie 
orchestra. It is one of those weird ori- 
ental compositions, which is most ad- 
mired for the ingenious weaving to- 
| Sigg pe of different and repellant themes. 
In the opening measures there is heard 
a Russian song, which is interrupted by 
the somber tones of the English sound- 
‘ing and oriental song. These two songs 
form the main themes for the entire 


e. 
~The last half of the program was 
de un of the four movements ot 
Rafi's symphony No. 5, in E major, 
ased on the German poem of Leonore. 
The third movement, in march time, 
Was the best part of the symphony, and 
called for a very fine dialogue between 
the violins and the cellos. The main 
theme is repeated in the beginning of 
the fourth movement in a minor key. 
‘The final theme is too ghostly to be en- 
oyable. 
. The opening number, Gluck’s overture 
to the opera “Iphigenia in Aulis,’’ was 
the best received number on the pro- 
Bram, judging by the applause. The 
‘Overture was written to join the open- 
ing measures of the opera without break 
@na comes to an abrupt close when | 
played by itself. As given by the sym- 
Phony orchestra, the ending was that 
ar ‘anged by Wagner, when he was the | 
conductor at Dresden. | 
' At the close of Heinrich Gebhard’s 
performance he was recalled four times 
to acknowledge the appreciation of an 
mecrce which included many personal 
friends. : 
_ This week’s program will introduce 
Mr Adolf Bak, violinist, in the Wien- 
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THE SYMPHONY PROGRAMME. 
Two Interesting and Important Novel- 


ties---Mr, Gebhard, Solo Pianist, to 
Appear at This Week’s Concerts. 


Mr. Gericke has been keeping some of 


both promised and - 
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t two of them. The symphony 
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8 symphony, which is his 10th n - 
peted work, looks attractive and Sieh 
n the score, but seems to proceed with- 
in normal lines of development and in- 
strumentation, its Only unusual request 
seeming to be one for two harps, which 
will probably be denied him, although 
he. has laid out rather elaborate duties 
for both. According to his scheme the 
first movement, which is set in the nom- 


inal key, is broad, heavy and quite sus- | 


tained, the main theme bein 

by the brass choir. The SGGORG. Daaeoe 
into F major, and is marked “not quite 
so slow. The third is quick and light 
as suits its 6-8 measure; js pointed with 
the triangle here and there, and includes 
an agreeable and favorable thread of 
violin solo. The fourth begins very 
slowly, but soon changes to a swift and 
emphatic march tempo, which ought to 
bring an animating conclusion, for it 
tr ae vigorously and inventively worked 

In the other novelty, Mr. Heinrirc 

Gebhard will appear as soloist, the wack 
being the ‘‘Burleske”’ for Pianoforte and 
orchestra, which Richard Strauss dedi- 
cated to Eugen d’Albert. The London 
Daily News recently said ina critical ar- 


ticle upon Strauss and Wagner, “‘A sar-/| felt; 


donic humor is one of Strauss’ weapons.”’ 
A dry, sarcastic, saraonic, allusive humor 
is ever hard to understand, its seeming 


_ Seriousness being too often taken liter- 


ally. For such a reason Strauss’ musi- 


Till Owlglass was a puzzler, and m 
may not know just what to make of 
this lively affair, which is rather a sort 
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Mr. Charles Martin Loeffler, the sea- 
ond concert master of the Boston Sym-. 
phony Orchestra, has resigned his posi- 
tion and will henceforth devote himself 
to composition and teaching. Fortu- 
nately for Boston he will continue to 
make this city his home. Mr. Loeffier 
ended last night his twenty-first year 
aS a most. valuable member of the fa- 
mous organization. As virtuoso violin- 
ist, as concert master and as composer 
he has played an important part in the 
history of the orchestra, and his de- 
parture is deeply regretted by the of- 
ficers, the members and the public at 


| large. Yet it is easy to see why he took’ 


tions, long preserve his name. 


this step. A composer of singularly 
original imagination, fastidious taste, 


and rare orchestral technic, he will now 


have more time for thought and medi- 
tation; he will be able to bring ¢é 
fresher mind to his work; and as a 


teacher his influence will still be widely 


it will make for present musical 
righteousness, and, with his composi- 


s.einway 
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Long may the Boston Symphony Orchestra continue it, 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
SUNDAY EVENING, APRIL 26, 1903, at eight 


SECOND CONCERT 


BY THE 


Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor 


IN AID OF ITS 


PENSION FUND 
Assisted by Miss ADA CROSSLEY 


PROGRAMME 


RossINI Overture, “ William Tell ”’ 


BIZET Suite, “ Roma” 


a. GIORVANI | , . Aria, ** Caro mio ben ” 
b, E, GERMAN | Song with Orchestra, ‘* Love, the Pedlar ”’ 


HANDEL . Largo for Violins, Four Harps, and Organ 


HARPISTS 


Miss RayMAH DowsE Mrs. HEINRICH SCHUECKER 
Miss FANNy HAMILTON Mr. HemnricH SCHUECKER 
Mr. Wattace Goopricn, Organist 


; ‘ 
Miss Ada Crossley SAINT-SAENS Danse Macabre 


: ; r r :j ' » ,e # 
Australian contralto, who will sing at the Symphony pension fund concer Soncs WITH PIANOFORTE 


a. MASSENET ; | “Tes Larmes ”’ (Werther) 
b. RICHARD STRAUSS / “© Allerseelen ”’ 


¢ HAHN . , | : 6 Baysage " 


d. C. WILLEBY | 3 | , ‘¢ Four-leaf Clover ” 
JOHANN STRAUSS . Waltz, “ Wine, Woman, and Song ” 


THE PIANOFORTE IS A STEINWAY. 
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An Appeal to Which Music-Loving | 
Bostonians Should Respond. | 


To the Editor of.the Boston Journal: 

Please allow me to call the attention 
of your readers to the benefit concert 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
which takes place on Sunday night at 
Symphony Hall. 

May I suggest to you that upon this 
pension fund resulting trom these con- | 
cercs depends much the future of the} 
orchestra. Presentiv., and increasingly, | 


the members of the orchestra will be 
unable to play as they are playing now 
and must therefore cease their work. 
The fingers cf the violin players give 
out; the hrs cf the instrument players 
‘give out, and it is an impossibility to 
keep these men in first rate condition 
beyond a certain time in life. Of course 
I can’t suppert them after they have 
stopped playing and meet the cost of 
the orchestra aJjJso, and, as you know, 
the orchestra can never be a profitable 
institution. 

I beg leave to address these few words 
to your readers in order to stimulate 
the demand for tickets. It is late in 
the season and peorle have spent their 
money, vet a great many of them are 
fully aware how much is owed to the 
orchestra and its good work in past 


years, and quite as well aware of how) 


much will be ewed for future work. I 
wisn very much to keep the orchestra 
ut its present pont of efficiency, and 
can only do it by renewals from time to 
time. A pension furd is a great neces- 
sity, which J have long contemplated 
and never attended to. 
Fi. Le 
1903, 


HIGGINSON. 
Boston, April 22, 


THE POPS. 


On Monday evening, May 4, the eight- 
eenth season of the “Pops’’ is at hand, 
with the usual eight weeks during May 
to go 
into the details of these popular enter- 
tainments, every feature of which will 
be practically the same as last year, 
After five years of 
by 
Strube 
the management 


and June. It seems unnecessary 


Save the conductor. 
‘satisfactory and gratifying service 
Messrs. Max Zach and Gustav 
‘as joint conductors, 


‘has Gecided to make ae 
SET RE ree OO ee ek ae TT eee ee ee bho ate ie nally 
hao maWakl WG wink Tanne key te hie 
id ai ie , - es y + ie | + pel s* > & f ‘oT) . > / 
% 


| makeup 


dnge, Mr. fg 
Music Hall conducted during the most 
succ@§sful season ever known in the 
seventeen years of the Pops, has been’ 
selected to lead an orthestra of fifty 
players from the ranks of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. In connection with 
this change in the leadership, it may be 
of interest to recall the conductors from 
the beginning, seventeen years ago. 
They were as follows: 188, Ad Neuen- 
dorff; 1886, John C, Mullaly; 1887, Wil- 
helm Rietzel and Ad Neuendorff; 1888, 
franz Kneisel and Ad Neuendorff; 1889, 
Ad Neuendorff; 1890, no concerts; 1891, 
T. Adamowski and E, Gruenberg; 15892, 
T. Adamowski; 1893, T, Adamowski; 1894, 
T. Adamowski; 1895, A. de Novellis; 1896, 
Max Zach; 1897, Max Zach and Leo| 
Schultz, and for the past five years, | 
1898-1902, Messrs. Max Zach and Gustav | 
Strube. All the conductors. with the | 
exception of Neuendorff and Novellis, | 
were members of the Symphony Orches- 
tra. Mr. Adamowski has been busy for | 
the past month with the preparation of | 
some unusually attractive programs, and | 
nis reeognized artistic temperament is 
sure to make itself felt, both in their | 
and rendition. There will be | 
the usual light refresnments and all the | 
vther essential features will again Py 
maintained. Reserved seats, both at 
the tables on the floor and in the first 
balcony, will be for sale Monday morn- 
ang, April 27, at Symphony Hall. 


PENSION FUND CONCERT. 


Symphony Superbly Plays a Popular 
Programme—-Affair Given for Its 


“Kevatd Own Benefit. 


night, in Symphony Hall, the 
Symphony orchestra gave the second 
concert for the benefit of its pension 
fund, arranging the promised _pro- 
gramme thus: 
Overture, *‘William Tell’’ 
Suite, “‘Roma’’ 
a. Giordani 
b. Song with orchestra, ‘‘Love, the Ped- 
lar’’ . German 
Largo for violins, four harps and organ. . Handel 
Harpists: Miss Raymah Dowse, Miss Fanny 
Hamilton, Mrs. Heinrich Schuecker, 
Heinrich Schuecker. 
Organist, Mr. Wallace Goodrich. 
Danse Macabre 
Songs with pianoforte: 
a, ‘‘Les Larmes’’ (Werther).........Massenet 
b. ‘“‘Allerseelen’’ Richard Strauss 
c. ‘ Paysage’’ 
d. 


Last 


Saint-Saens 


Johann Strauss | 


This was a truly popular programme, 
affording the orchestra a perfect dis- 
play ef its virtuosity, from the pict- 
uresque elegance of the Rossini to the 
vertiginous velocity of the Saint-Saens, 
the concentrated tone volume of the 


Mr. | 


| lettered lover 
' ten, had he 


lel’ and thé full color ‘or the 
SO Zave cause 
assemblage of wonders. Fancy a large 
Boston audience, mainly composed of 
pious and proper Symphony patrons, 
hearing approvingly and loudly applaud- 
ing, upon a Sunday evening, too, a 
Strauss waltz, piayed by the Sym hony 
ane, “ag rected by Mr. Gericke! 
whole performance was s 

and the qualities displayed were atwons 
apposite to the individual] selections. 
The delicate ‘‘Te])” Obligatos were de- 
lightfully Played, and Mr. Kneisel made 
great effects with his lead in the 
Largo and with the weird solo in the 

Danse Macabre,” that Clever ghost 
Story which the fat boy in “Pickwick” 
bn sei nage Ho glad to have in prose 

: ‘makes your . > SC 
pleasurably y flesh creep’ so 

f course the Largo is quite 4: 

captandum’’ affair—aimost, indeeq a nit 
of Clap-trap as 80 rigged out. 
the audience would have 
and, as a deduction 
would do well, 
five-foot Song and produce 
Hymn,” from Mascagni’s 
we pert benefit, 

AS tor the waltz (which came E 
being the “‘Blue Danube,” as we Sonoma? 
it was not up to Adolph Neuendorff’s 
Standard. That portly, prosaic-looking 
conductor had a way of impressing on a 
measure which would take such a 
rubato, a hold—or, if one dared, he 
might honestly call it a hug—that gave 
& lingering, langourous sentimentality 
Such as no other leader, not even Strauss 

himself, has imparted. Mr. Gericke put 

brilliant verve, spring and Swing into 
the music, however, and the men re- 
ee hp a will. 

“ISS Ada Crossley, the Australi "oO n- 
tralto, who made her aehat foe very 
beautiful and remarkable voice. It is of 
one true timbre throughout, Without a 
Single inconsistent, weak or mongrel 
tone in it, Her mettitod is simple, gen- 
crous and sincere, and the rich quality 
appeals, convinces, melts and thrills 
But, as is go often the case with 
Sumptuous and touching voices, it seems 
to be attached to an unemotional and 
inelastic constitution, and is therefore 
adaptea neither for execution nor ex- 
pressiveness. What it reaches and con- 
quers in the listener is due rather to it- 

self rather than to its possessor. The 
| Giordani had not the throb of the 

‘heart that languishes,”’ nor was there 

pathos in ,‘‘Allerseclen.” Yet delicacy 

and reserve made the Massenet and 

Hahn tender and pensive and gave point 

in the Willeby. The German was a 

commonplace’ triviality, pretty enough 

vut not worth the vocal] wealth ‘be- 
stowed upon it: it belongs in the Ene- 
lish tea-and-muffin’s category. Mr. | 

Zach accompanied admirably’ well. | 
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it repeated; 
from this, 


) the band 
perhaps, to 


acquire a 
the “Sun 
“Iris,” at 


SYMPHONY PENSION FUND CONCERT. 


One wonders what Walt Whitman, un- 
of music, would have writ- 
| heard the Bostop Symphony 
in a “popular” Drogramme before re- 
cording his impressions of “That Music 
Always Round Me,”’ 


A transparent base shudderin 
ar ase s 1ering lusciously 
and through the universe, x a anata 
The triumphant tutti, the funereal 


wail 
With sweet flutes and violins. nee 


nm} The practised ana perfect organ \i6m 


; 
However, 
| 
| 


» lace 
' Crossley sang with the orchestra an aria 
tiorvani, “Caro mio ben,” and Ger- 
| and four 
| songs with Max Zach’s pianoforte ac- 
| companiment; Massenet’s “Les Larmes,” 
Strauss, 
and the ‘Four-leaf Clover,” 


» 
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developed — soul, they personify 


Shapes to the initiate. And to those with. 


only rudimentary . knowledge of» 
their performan 


Symphony pension fund, 
phony Hall last night, 


tance of Miss Ada Crossley, contralto, 
The orchestra. played the “William Tell”. 
the 
a Strauss 


Overture, Bizet’s Suite 


i ‘‘Roma,”’ 
eaint-Saens 


‘Danse Macabre,”’ 


given in Sym- 
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With the assis« 
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Waltz, “Wine, Women and Song,” and. 
Handel’s Largo, for violins, four harps 


and organ. The 
Mrs. Heinrich Schuecker, 
Dowse and Miss Fanny Hamilton. 
Goodrich was at the organ. 


by 


man’s ‘Love, the Pedler,” 


‘‘Allerseelen,”’ 
‘““Baysage” 


by Willeby. 


by Richard 


A large and applausive audience wags 
most demonstrative in approval of the 
_Largo, repeated in response to impera- 
Iitherial, pensive and pervad-. 


tive call. 


harpists were Mr. and 
Miss Raymah 
Wal- 
Miss 


ing, it was beautifully played, passing — 


the 


of an aroused and angry people, received 


a Stirring interpretation, culminating in 
an admirable climax. The strings shone | 


pluperfect. 


organ’s momentary engulfment of. 
the harps in the beginning. The “Wil. 
liam Tell’ overture, marking Symptoms 


With Bizet’s Suite, in its. 


lively spirit, expansive Sauvity and hu- 


morous suggestion, and the “‘Danse 
Macabre’? Mr. Gericke was en rapport. 
They were the rs 


of the evening. 


most enjoyable numbers 
The Strauss waltz, . 


harbinger of Pops, induced tapping of 


the Sabbatical foot and a secular Smile, 


Miss Crossley came to Boston with. 


excellent reputation, 
Her voice is strong, well-balanced and 
expressive, an organ of unusual quality 
used with artistic intent. 
ticable last night were a slight thick. 
ness of the middle register and some 


shortness of breath. Her voice was best 


displayed by the ‘“Four-leaf Clover,” 
given with delightful effect, “Love, the 
Pedler,” lacked the degree of archness 
desirable. “Caro mio ben” wag sung 
with broadness, well sustained. : 
not entirely at ease in the Strauss num- 


ber, S. C, Williams, 


Faults no- 


She was 


: 


not undeserved, 
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E SYMPHONY HALL 


The second concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra for the benefit of 
its pension fund teok place last evening | 
at Symphony hall. The program con- 
sisted of Rossini’s ‘‘William Tell’ over- 
ture, Bizet’s ‘‘Roma’”’ suite, Handel’s 
'Largo, arranged for violins, harps and 
organ, the “Danse Macabre” of Saint- 
Saens, and Johann Strauss’s ‘Wine, 
Women and Song”’ waltz, for orchestral 
numbers; and two Sroups of songs, in- 
cluding Giorvani’s aria, “Caro Mio Ben,”’ 
with orchestra, and Richard Strauss’s 
“Allerseelen’’ with Piano accompani- - 
ment, The singer was Miss Ada Cross- 
ley. 

A greater contrast can Scarcely be 
imagined than that between this pro- 
gram and the previous concert for the 
‘pension fund, which included Tschai- 
kowsky’s ‘‘Pathetique’”’ Symphony; but 
the quality of performance was marked 
‘by no such difference, and the lighter | 
'music seemed to arouse fully as much 
enthusiasm. It is seldom indeed that - 
(One hears a program like last evening's | 
80 charmingly played; why not have | 
such delicious frivolity a little oftener? 
The latter part of Rossini’s overture is 
singularly suggestive of “ragtime”’; peo- | 
ple grinned at one another knowingly, | 
but applauded with all their might. The | 
feature of the program, however, as | 
far as responsive enthusiasm was con- 4 
cerned, was Handel’s Largo, with Misses | 
Dowse and Hamilton, Mr. and Mrs. | 
Schuecker at the harps, and Mr. Good- 
rich at the organ. The applause was 
irresistible; Mr. Gericke and the players 
bowed again and again, but there was 
| nothing for it but to repeat the latter 
portion, beginning with the ensemble; 
people would have liked to hear Mr. 
Kneisel’s solo a second time. 

Miss Crossley has a strong contralto 
voice of good quality and considerable 
range. Her tones were generally full 
and resonant, the lower register even 
thrilling; but the middle tones were 
husky, and later she became a little 
hoarse, so that in the second group, 
with piano accompaniment, her voice | 
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Uncommon Program Ranging From 
Richard to Johann Strauss. 


‘There is no reason 


this sort must arouse. 
,@& Capital program and a masterly per- 


. programme, 
| Overture gav 
ties to horn 


| composer. 


| Of composers in the 


See ay 


Was quite under a ¢l0td. She sang well, 
however, with sufficient feeling and 
passing good intonation; there was 
much applause. Mr, Zach played im- 
peccable accompaniments. | meus) 
The audience was tolerably. large, but 
considering the nature and Purpose of 
the oceasion it should have been larger. 
why every seat 
should not have been filled. Surely it 
cannot be that the character of the 
program was less attractive to the gen- 
eral public; the enthusiasm seemed to 
indicate that people hailed a change, 
At all events, there is no excuse for 
neglecting such an opportunity to show 
Boston's appreciation of her orchestra 
and the good feeling that an appeal of 
We are offered 


formance; the least we can do is to 


avail ourselves of it. 

i 

h MUSICAL MATTERS 9s: 
bso mSaSeorSe5asesa5aRqae 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


rahms 
Ceenevedecees euReRnE Tschaikowsky 
Not a very great or novel ending of 
the season, but a spicy and interesting © 
nevertheless. The Weber? 
e€ some especial opportuni-— 
S and clarinette, for these 
were the favorite instruments of this 
One could make an interest- 
ing chapter out of the likes and dislikes» 
matter of instru-- 
ments. Beethoven used the bassoon. 
when he was in good humor: Mendels-. 
sohn had a penchant for the flute; Mo- 
zart disliked the flute, and had a horror 
of the trumpet in his young days: Weber 
loved the horn and the clarinette. The 
was Weber who first bound the classical 
overture more elosely to the opera, 
which it preceded by taking its themes 
from the work itself. The overture was. 
brilliantly given and enthusiastically 
applauded. ; : 
Liszt’s ‘‘Dante’”’ Symphony is an uné- 
qual work, great in its first part and 
dull in its second. In the matter of | f+. 
fect’ ve orchestration, Liszt is not left so. 
ver) far behind by the modern impres- 
Sionists. There is plenty of cacophony 
in the picture of the infernal regions. 
Even the opponents of Liszt will admit. 





‘modern ake write over its portale 
‘Leave Richter behind, all ye who enter 
here!”’ and cause all the rules of. har- 
monic progression to melt in the caul- . 


dron. 
Entirely beautiful was the duet of 
Francesca di Rimini and Paolo, al- 


‘though the unfortunate lovers seemed 


condemned to ete nal 5-4 and “7-4 
rhythms. Mr. & .:cker had important 
harp work to do, not only in both parts 
of this symphony, but in the later 
chorus accompaniments, and deserves 
an especially houorable mention, for his 
work was always flawless. 

The picture of Purgatory was dull. It 
seems that the chief punishment in that 
region is for some to write complicated 
fugues and for others to listen to them. 
In Hades tnere was plenty of excite- 
ment; in Purgatory and in Paradise 
there wag absolute’ stagnation. Of 
course, this work must not be scanned 
by classical symphonic measurements; 
it is a symphony only by courtesy. 

The female choruses were admirably 
sung by members of the Thursday 
Morning Club, Mr. Goodrich’s Choral 
Art Society, etc. The ‘‘Minnelied” of 
Brahms received an encore, which Mr. 
Gericke graciously allowed. The clear 
enunciation of German was remarkable. 
It must have been an arduous task to 
train an entire chorus so thoroughly in a 
foreign tongue. 

1812" is the apotheosis of national 
festivity, an outdoor work if ever there 
was one, and thoroughly fitted to its or- 
iginal surroundings at the dedication of 
the Russian church in Moscow, in 1881. 
But it is a trifle unwieldy in a hall, and 
even its dish of hashed Marseillaise is 
not entirely to our liking. However, 
there is something of nower in the final 
mix-up of Moujik and Monsieur, and 
there are thrilling climaxes. We believe 
that Tschaikowsky has not had his full 
recognition as yet. His has been the 
fate of the bat among the birds and the 
' mice; the Russians have accused him of 
being too German in his style, and the 
Germans have held him to be too Rus- 
sian. 

A word of commendation ought to be 
spoken regarding the excellent solo sung 


by a member of the chorus in one of the 
‘numbers. The name of the singer was 


not given, but her work was excellent. | 


'Mr. Gericke received much applause at 
the end of the concert—a species of pub- 

‘lic “Auf Wiedersehen” that he deserved. 

| And now—‘The King is dead! Long live 
the King!” The Symphony concerts are 
over! The “Pops” begin! 

i Louis C, Elson. 
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Symphony Hall: 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Wilhelm Gericke, conductor, gave 


twenty-fourth symphony concert in Sym.) 


phony Hall, 

coneert of the 

was— 

Karl Maria von Weber: Overture to “Oberon.’ 

Franz Liszt: Symphony after Dante's 
Commedia.’’ 

Johannes Brahms: 
Accompaniment of Harp and two Horns: ‘BE: 
tont ein voller Harfenklang.’’—‘‘Wein an den 
Felsen,’’ opus 17, Nos. 1 and 2. 

Romances | for Female Voices 

‘*‘Minnelied.’’ 

' opus 44, Nos. 1 and 2 


on Saturday evening; the last. 
season. The programme 


Johannes Brahms: 
without Accompaniment: 
Brédutigam,’ 

Peter Ilyitch Tchaikovsky: Overture, 
40. 


Weber’s ever-brilliant overture was bril- 
liantly played—as far as conduccor and or- 
chestra were concerned. But the merciless 


acoustics of the hall iet every single note | 


of those dashing violin passages stand out 
so distinctly that it sounded like a class of 
boys spelling out poetry, letter ‘by :etter. 


One might as well play upon @ pianoforte | 


without a pedal as play such violin-phrases 
in Symphony Hail. 

Liszt’s ‘‘Dante’’ symphony has not been 
heard here, 
us, since 1886. 
not seem quite so long as that. Yet, 
sidering the very different impressions the 
symphony made upon me then, and makes 
now, it appears in one sense much longer. 
When first I heard the symphony—in 1886— 
it seemed to me very horrible indeed; the 
Francesca episode in the ‘‘Inferno’’ sound- 
ed absolutely ear-scorching. 
grown older since then, and become more 
modern in feeling: 
ny very beautiful indeed; 
same composer’s ‘‘Faust”’ 
but still very beautiful. One thing, how- 
ever, should be premised: Liszt was one of 
the greatest interpreters of music, provably 


not up to 


' thevery greatest, ihe world has ever known, 


and everything he wrote presupposed his 
own rendering. 


position ‘by Liszt than in a composition by 
any other composer in 'the whole history of 
the art; a work of his is even more prob- 
lematical than one by Chopin. Take the 
A major pianoforte concerto, for instance; 
it has been played here often enough, and 
by very different pianists; but I feel it in 
my bones that we have never yet heard it 
here as it sounded in LAszt’s mind’s ear 
when he wrote it. One can almost say that 
a& composition by Liszt is nothing in itsel!: 
it depends upon tthe performer to make it 
or break it. Now, of all musicians I know, 
I think I should pick out Mr. Gericke as 
the least In psychical sympathy with 
Franz Liszt; I cannot but feel that, when 
he conducts a work by Liszt, he does so as 
a matter of artistic duty—not with his 
whole heart and soul. And last Saturday 
evening I could not help feeling at every 
turning that it was not the genuine, un- 
adulterated ‘Dante’? symphony I was hear- 


Divina | 


Trios for Female Voices with | 


—=**Per 
"1812," opus | 


so the programme book tells | 
“Seventeen years!-—-it does | 
con- | 


But I have | 


I now find the sympho- | 
the | 
by any means, | 


There is probably more | 
left to be read between the lines in a com- | 


§ Ada Crossley, thé contralto who is | 


D to make her first appearance in this city 
at the pension fund concert of the Boston | 
Symphony Orchestra, Sunday evening, the 
626th inst., 


is a ‘“‘child of the bush,’’ being 
a native of South Queensland, Australia, 


‘where she spent her girlhood amid sur- 


roundings where there were not even the 
notes of the forest birds to encourage her 
to sing. Her début at Queen’s Hall, Lon- 
don, in 1895, made her an immediate favor- 
ite with London audiences, and ever since 
that time she has enjoyed great prominence 
in the concert and oratorio performances of | 
England. Her voice is said to be strong and 
peculiarly agreeable in quality and _ her 
enunciation particularly good. Since her 
recent arrival in this country she has gained 
great favor with New York audiences, and 
her appearance here promises to add much 
to the interest.of the pension fund concert. 


| 


' 


| 


‘and this can only be done by letting men’ £0,” 
one after another, as they reach a certain | 
age. The fingers of the violinists lose their 
nimbleness, the lips of the wind-instrument 
players fail to respond to the peculiar des 
mands upon them. When this happens the: 
best of his virtuosos must give place to the. 
now best men in Europe, and, of course, . 
Colonel Higginson cannot support them 
after they have ceased playing and other 
men are to ‘be paid in their stead... We hay vm, 
always had some sad ghosts of public fa 


ites of the past haunting Boston musa 


r 


The men of the Symphony Orchestra are | 


to be congratulated upon the interest shown 
in the concerts in aid of their pension fund. 
The concert announced for Sunday evening, 
the 26th inst., has already been made an 
assured financial success by the advance 
eale of. seats. Upon this occasion Mr. Gericke 
has arranged for a hearing of the orthestra 
in a class of compositions which he nas 
seldom introduced in the regular pro- 
grammes of the season, and his choice of 
selections will be sure to deligh'tt the patrons 
of the concert. The programme will be in- 
troduced by the ‘“‘William Tell’ overture, 
and the other instrumental numbers will 
include Bizet’s ‘‘Roma’”’ suite, Handel’s 
‘Largo’ for violins, four harps and organ, 
with Mr. Wallace Goodrich as organist; the 
“Danse Macabre,’ by Saint-Saéns; and the 
‘‘Blue Danube,’ by Johann Strauss. Miss 
Ada Crossley, the English contralto, makes 
her Boston début at this concert, and in 
addition to an aria with an orchestral ac- 
companiment she will sing with pianoforte 
accompaniment a group of songs including 
Massenet’s ‘‘Les Larnes,’’ Richard Strauss’ 
‘tAllerseelen,’’ Hahn’s ‘“‘Baysage’”’ and C, 
Willeby’s ‘“‘Four-leaf Clover.’’ The men of 
the orchestra can be relied upon to give 
their best efforts in the performance of this 
brilliant programme, and the _ occasion 
promises to be a notable social event from 
the patronage already assured. The sale of 
seats continues during the week at the 
Symphony Hall box office. 


+ + + 

Yet Colonel Henry Higginson has the lot 
of his musicians, as they age, very much 
on his mind just now. When Adelina Patti, 
at sixty, feels the need of really beginning | 
to lay up something, she has but to pre- 
pare, in her Welsh castle, for an American 
operatic tour, and Mr. Marcus Mayer will 
proceed to gather here a new fortune for 
her. The opera house and theatre in her 
castle grounds has been, no doubt, rather 


expensive to complete and equip with com- | 


pany and orchestra. Mr. Higginson stili 
finds an orchestra alone all that he cares 
to be responsible for. He must Keep the 
crchestra at the highest state of efficiency, 


circles, and if we don’t want to see others 
and more of them we must make these sym- 
phony concerts for the benefit of the pen- 
sion fund very remunerative ones, Colonel 
Higginson may be relied on to plan to have 


' cooperation go as far as it is practicable. 


5 


Symphony Hall: Pension Fund Concert 


Last evening there was a second concert 
given by the Symphony Orchestra in aid 
of its pension fund. Miss Ada Crossley, the 
well-known contralto of all the English 
festivals, was the soloist, and the pro- 
gramme, in sharp contrast to that of the 
first pension concert, was In character light 
and gay. First came Rossini’s ‘‘William 
Tell” overture, which many-an old person 
and all young people must have been ‘glad 
to hear. This work became at one time so 
hackneyed that for years no conductor 
ventured to write it down on a programme, 
with the result that, like the “Stabat Mae | 
ter’’ and the Mendelssohn concertos, it re- > 
mained quite unknown to most young con- 
cert-goers. Last night its performance was 
superb, the middle portion of the overture, 
the duet for wood wind instruments, being 
most poetically played, the final stretto 
going with a wonderful brilllancy. Then 
came a suite by Bizet, ambiguously enough 
called “‘Roma,” a suite with a pleasant 
first movement, followed by a charming, 
chattering scherzo, in the fugual style. The 


next orchestral number was a monstrosity 


' cent turn in his grave. 


lady 


that must have made Handel the magnifi- 
This brilliant oper- 
atic composer once wrote a lovely air for 
contralto, ““Ombra mai piu,” in which a 
sings of a pleasant, shady spot she 


_ knows, a nice place to sit in of a hot after-— 


noon. This simple air, now spoken of with 
bated breath as ‘‘Handel’s Largo,” hag 
taken on a sacred character, It is sung to: 
churchly words at divine service; it is 
played on cornets; organists roll it forth, 
And last night it was performed by all tHe 
violinists and viola players of the orches- 
tra, reverently standing, while Mr. Wallace 
Goodrich at the organ addéd a majestic 
accompaniment; and there were four harp- 
ers aS well; Mr. and Mrs. Schuecker, Miss 
Raymah Dowse, and Miss Fanny Hamil- 
ton. The people would have it over again. 
The orchestra played  Saint-Saéns’s 
“Dance Macabre,’’ that brilliant, splendid 
dance that does not compare, in horror and 
deathliness with Liszt’s “Todtentanz,”’ and, ' 
finally, Strauss’s waltz, ‘“‘Wine, Woman and — 
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SMETANA, SYMPHONIC POEM, “Richard III.” 


MENDELSSOHN, OVERTURE to “Ruy Blas,” op. 95. 


Soloist: 
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great effect made by “Wine and Woman.”’ 
| There was rhythm enough, but the cymbals 
clashed as unduly loudly as they do under 
the lead of ‘‘Der schoene Eduard’’ himself. 
Miss Crossley displayed a grand con- 
tralto voice, with wonderful chest tones, a — 
good medium, and excelient high notes, The 
voice and its good training showed to ad- | 
vantage in ‘‘Caro mio ben,’’ which Miss — 
Crossley sang with the orchestra, but her 
other songs were exceedingly ill chosen. A® 
ditty by E. German, ‘wove, the Pedler,” | 
and one by C. Willeby, ‘““‘The Four-Leaf 


programme, and the others, Massenet’s | 
“Tes Larmes,” Ricnard Strauss’s ‘“‘Aller- 
seelen,’? and Hahn’s ‘‘Paysage’’ are not 
for big, orchestral concerts. It would have 
been a pleasure to hear a great voice like 
Miss Crossley’s in an aria. R. R. G. 


eet 


SYMPHONY PENSION FUND CONCERT. 


One wonders what Walt Whitman, un- 
lettered lover of music, would have writ- 
ten, had he heard the Bostor Symphony 
in a ‘“‘popular’’ programme before re- 

. cording his impressions of ‘‘That Music 
_Always Round Me,” 
A transparent base shuddering lusciously under 
and through the universe, 
The triumphant tutti, the funereal wailings 
with sweet flutes and violins. 

The practised and perfect organ, the 
developed soul, they personify dim 
shapes to the initiate. And to those with 
only rudimentary knowledge of music 
their performance of works not far re- 
moved from the level of average appre- 

ciation is perfect joy. Such was the na- 
ture of the second concert in aid of the 
symphony pension fund, given in Sym- 
phony Hall last night, with the assis- 
tance of Miss Ada Crossley, contralto. 
The orchestra played the ‘‘William Tell” 
Overture, Bizet’s Suite ‘‘Roma,’’ the 
Saint-Saens ‘‘Danse Macabre,”’ a Strauss 
Waltz, ‘““Wine, Women and Song,” and 
Handel’s Largo, for violins, four harps 
and organ. The harpists were Mr. and 
Mrs. Heinrich Schuecker, Miss Raymah 
Dowse and Miss Fanny Hamilton. Wal- 
lace Goodrich was at the organ. Miss 
Crossley sang with the orchestra an aria 
by Giorvani, ‘Caro mio ben,” and Ger- 
man’s ‘Love, the Pedler,’” and four 
songs with Max Zach’s pianoforte ac- 
companiment; Massenet’s ‘‘Les Larmes,” 
‘“Allerseelen,” by Richard Strauss, 
“Baysage”’ and the “Four-leaf Clover,” 
by Willeby. 


A large and applausive audience was 
most demonstrative in approval of the 
‘Largo, repeated in response to impera- 
tive call. Etherial, pensive and pervad- 
ing, it was beautifully played, passing 
‘the organ’s momentary engulfment of 
the harps in the beginning. The ‘Wil- 
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: ‘ory overture. n ¥ 1s 
of an aro and angry people, received 


a stirring interpretation, culminating in 


an admirable climax. The strings shone 
pluperfect. 
lively spirit, expansive sauvit¥Y and hu 
morous suggestion, and the “Dans 


| Macabre” Mr. Gericke was en rapport 
| 


They were the most enjoyable numbers 
of the evening. The Strauss waltz, 
harbinger of Pops, induced tapping of 
the Sabbatical foot and a secular smile. 


Miss Crossley came to Boston with 


excellent reputation, not undeserved, 
Clover,” are quite out of place on a Boston | 


Her voice is strong, well-balanced and 


1 expressive, an organ of unusual quality 
'used with artistic intent. 


Faults no- 
ticable last night were a slight thick- 
ness of the middle register and some 
shortness of breath. Her voice was best 
displayed by the ‘“Four-leaf Clover,” 


given. with delightful effect. ‘‘Love, the | 
'Pedler,’’ lacked the degree of archness 


desirable. ‘‘Caro mio ben” was sung 
With broadness, well sustained. She was! 
not entirely at ease in the Strauss num- 
ber. S. C, Williams, 


THE PERMANENT ORCHESTRA. 
[W. J. Henderson in New York Sun.] 

There is only one way to make an or- 
chestra permanent, and that is to make 
the endowment on which it rests per- 
manent. If the annual income cannot 
die, the orchestra cannot. If the annual 
income can become tired, the orchestra 


must lie down and go to @leep. Does 
this mean that a first-class concert or- 
chestra is not and cannot be a paying 
investment? Well, that is pretty near 
what is meant. It is said that the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra is now seli-~sup- 
orting, and that the fund of $1,000,000 
| invested by Maj. Higginson for its sup- 
| port is no longer required. That is not 
| strictly true. The concerts. in Boston, 
| New York and Philadelphia are profita- 
ble, but those given in some other 
places are losing ventures. They have 
to be given in order to fill out tours 
for the band, when it goes away from 
Boston. It will readily be understood 
that the profits on the concerts of this 
orchestra are not large. Its conductor 
gets a substantial salary; many of its 
performers are high-priced men. When 
the Boston Symphony orchestra needs 
a new oboist, for example, some one is 
sent across the sea to find the best oboe 
soloist. in *‘France—the nursery of wood 
wind a ee brings him here. Per- 
haps he is playing in the Lamoureux 
orchestra in Paris. That does not sig- 
nify. The long arm of the endowment 
fund just reaches over and takes him 
out and gently deposits him in his prop- 
er place in the Boston orchestra. That 
is the way a great orchestra is made, 
es TT 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE 


Programme. 
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. 
BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY N 
Il. Adagio molto: Alleo? 
Il. Andant 
III. Menu 


iV. 131 | 


WIENIAWSKI, 


if Gounod’s 
SYMPHONIC 


MENDELSSOHN, OVERTURE 1 


. , ‘ ‘ 
YO. I, 1n C major, op 


Conductor. 
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KOrmocda st” The Hoffmann Quartet did some admirable 
Tan (¢ | ensemble work at its second concert. The 
‘es, members are all high-class musicians and hard 
workers, and one of them is a soloist of excep- 
tional temperament, and virtuosity, only I am i ROUT die ernie cee haar Sk aes 3 were too 
sorry to say that few know it or appreciate it. | i as rata ¥ Ct ogi pam «Be 42} ial Pade Go Gold” bleated 1i ce a) e 
I refer to Adolf Bak the genial second violin of Senonons ieee “ao eo ir Pa n ees fs awed Meas oe i en cone oe 
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as soloist at a Sanders Theatre concert over in 
Cambridge. I do not know just why Mr. Gericke 
was so kind unless it was to fill in a date that 
was ‘‘ open ”’ 
Bak got the chance and played the catchy 


unexpectedly. However, Mr. 
‘* Faust ’’ fantasie by Wieniawski. 

And he woke up the sleepy Harvard profes- 

sors and the other literary element as if a keg 
of dynamite had been set off under the seats of 
the mighty who were present. And what an 
awakening it was. The little Hungarian fiddler 
got I do not know how many recalls and Mr. 
Gericke nearly collapsed from astonishment, it 
was so sudden. But he was, however, wise 
enough to engage Mr, Bak for one of the Bos- 
ton concerts, and there was something doing 
that night also. the Symphony girls damaged 
their kid gloves in their frantic demonstrations 
of approval, and Adolf is no Society boy either. 
But it made TT’. Adamowski, Otto Roth and 
others of the orchestral Arima donnas a bit 
shaky, and Mr. Gericke must have been tipped 
off, not to do so again, for Mr. Bak has been 
kept in the background ever since. I hope he 
will not hide his artistic light under the bushel 
too long, for he deserves more recognition than 
he receives. 


’ Epoacian, Beethoven may be considered | 
the New, and it is a pretty coincidence 
that the new dispensation began the 19th” 
century, for the first symphony was first 
performed in April, 1800. It is also in- 
teresting to note that the very first notes 
of this symphony threw down the gage 
to the critics—a cadence in the key of F 
| begins this symphony in C—and it set | 
them all denouncing the boldness. of the 
new composer. 


One may consider the first and the 
sixth symphonies as: the weakest of the 
nine, yet at this concert there was great 
applause at the conclusion, and the au- 
dience evidently did not consider even 
the first symphony a back number. Mr. 
Gericke spared not a single repeat, but 
gave the work with every*Da Capo and 
every possible extension. Yet even in 
this Haydn vein Beethoven did not seem 


| weak or faded. What a bold affair that 


prominence of the kettle-drums in the 


second movement must have been in its 
‘time! What an advance in minuet-writ- 


ing is the third movement! This third 


movement is the nub of the symphony; | 


it is a giant tugging at the chain that 
Haydn had fastened upon musical form. 


It is far more of a Scherzo than the 
Scherzo of the second symphony, al- 
though it is still ticketed ‘Minuet.” 
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When one comes to sift the charm that 
is in Beethoven, to find the reason why 
his name always comes to mind first 


when one speaks of Music, the cause is* 
found in his union of intellectuality and | 
emotion. Bach was _ infinitely greater 
from the intellectual side; Chopin cer- 


tainly went beyond him in the mastery 


of emotion; but no one ever held these } 
two attributes in such equipoise as did 
Beethoven; and even the first symphony | 
shows this. In his vocal music there 


were defects which neutralized this 


union of qualities, and the singer is con- 
-stantly disappointed by Beethoven’s at- 
tempt to make instruments out of hum-. 
-an voices, by his vocal impracticalities; 
aaa the symphonies wear gloriously 
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The Hoffmann Quartet did some admirable 
ensemble work at its second concert. ‘The 
members are all high-class musicians and hard 
workers, and one of them is a soloist of excep- 
tional temperament, and virtuosity, only I am 
sorry to say that few know it or appreciate it. 
I refer to Adolf Bak the genial second violin of 
the organization. Some two or three seasons 
ago, Mr. Gericke gave him a chance to appear 
as soloist at a Sanders Theatre concert over in 
Cambridge. I do not know just why Mr. Gericke 
was so kind unless it was to fill in a date that 
was ‘‘open’’ unexpectedly. However, Mr. 
Bak got the chance and played the catchy 
‘Faust ’’ fantasie by Wieniawski. 

And he woke up the sleepy Harvard profes- 
sors and the other literary element as if a keg 
of dynamite had been set off under the seats of 
the mighty who were present. And what an 


awakening it was. “The little Hungarian fiddler 


got I do not know how many recalls and Mr. 
Gericke nearly collapsed from astonishment, it 
was so sudden. But he was, however, wise 
enough to engage Mr, Bak for one of the Bos- 


ton concerts, and there was something doing 
that night also. The Symphony girls damaged 
their kid gloves in their frantic demonstrations 
of approval, and Adolf is no Society boy either. 
But it made ‘IT. Adamowski, Otto Roth and 
others of the orchestral Ar7ma donnas a bit 
shaky, and Mr. Gericke must have been tipped 
off, not to do so again, for Mr. Bak has been 
kept in the background ever since. I hope he 
will not hide his artistic light under the bushel 
too long, for he deserves more recognition than 


he receives. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


‘*Faust,’’ Fantasie for Violin .Wieniawski 


Adolf Bak, soloist. 


'Symphoniec Poem, ‘‘Richard III.” Smetana 


Overture to ‘‘Ruy Blas.’”’ Mendelssohn 

If Bach is the Old Testament of the 
musician, Beethoven may be considered 
the New, and it is a pretty coincidence 


that the new dispensation began the 19th | 
century, for the first symphony was first | 
performed in April, 1800. It is also in- | 
| teresting to note that the very first notes 
of this symphony threw down the gage 


to the critics—a cadence in the key of F 
begins this symphony in C—and it set 


them all denouncing the boldness of the | 


new composer, 


|sixth symphonies as the weakest of the 


nine, yet at this concert there was great 
applause at the conclusion, and the au- 
dience evidently did not consider even 
the first symphony a back number. Mr. 
Gericke spared not a single repeat, but 
gave the work with every’*Da Capo and 


every possible extension. Yet even in 


this Haydn vein Beethoven did not seem 
weak or faded. What a bold affair that 


'prominence of the kettle-drums in the 


RR I ttt tat 


second movement must have been in its 
time! What an advance in minuet-writ- 
ing is the third movement! This third 
movement is the nub of the symphony; 
it is a giant tugging at the chain that 
Haydn had fastened upon musical form. 
It is far more of a Scherzo than the 
Scherzo of the second symphony, al- 
though it is still ticketed ‘‘Minuet,” 


When one comes to sift the charm that 
is in Beethoven, to find the reason why 
his name always comes to mind first 
when one speaks of Music, the cause is 
found in his union of intellectuality and 
emotion. Bach was infinitely greater 
from the intellectual side; Chopin cer- 
tainly went beyond him in the mastery 
of emotion; but no one ever held these 
two attributes in such equipoise as did 
Beethoven; and even the first symphony 


shows this. In his vocal music there | 


were defects which neutralized this 
union of qualities, and the singer is con- 
stantly disappointed by Beethoven’s at- 
tempt to make instruments out of hum- 
an voices, by his vocal impracticalities; 
but the symphonies wear gloriously 
well. 

The Faust Fantasie is scarcely upon 
the symphonic level, but the audience 
swallowed the sugar-plum with great 
avidity. And Mr. Bak, of the Symphony 
orchestra, played it with most remark- 
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| double-stopping; but t 


passages were too light; the “Calf Hey 


Gold” bleated like a very lambkin:the 


iy 


harmonics (exquisitely pure) were very 
tiny pipings compared with the effects’ 


that Wieniawski himself used to give in. 
Wie? 


this work. There was unboun 2d ap- 


shook hands with Mr. Gericke, and this | 
| 


acknowledgement was only proper, for 
such admirable orchestra] Support is” 
not heard once in a month of Sundays, 
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'plause at the end of the work and Mr. | 
Bak was recalled again and again. He. 


{ 


We reverence Smetana when his ge- | 


nius blazes forth for the glory of his 
beloved Bohemia; but we like him less 
in this musical commentary on Shakes- 


' peare. Richard III. h 
One may consider the first and the | as been rather 


Shabily treated by the composers. Volk- 


-mann caused him to die to Scottish 


music,—to the tune of “The Campbells 
Are Comin’,”’—which was composed long 
after Bosworth field and in another 
country; Smetana causes the tyrant to 
march around in fustian, accompanied 
by full brass band. There was much 
pomp and circumstance in the middle 
part of the work, and the finale “struck 
terror to the soul of Richard” (and inci- 


dentally to that of the auditor) with 


several cataclysms that spoke well : * 
the a..s.-.-, practice of the orchestra. 

“Ruy Blas” had a different setting. 
This was a clear form, a good sonata 
allegro. But what is far more to the 
purpose, spite of the fact that it was 
a most rapidly written composition, be- 


ing created in less than three days (or _ 


possibly because of this) it has good 
contrasts and is more virile than much 
of Mendelssohn’s overture music. 3 


Mendelssohn comes like » Banquo’s - 


ghost to the modern musical banquet 


and will not down. He was priggish, © 


over-elegant, and formal, yet his musie 


outlives the severe latterday criticisms 
upon it and is likely to be more fre- | 


_ quently heard in the future than in the 


recent past. The pendulum will swing 


| back, the Wagner opposition lose some — 


of its force, and the musical Tennyson 
come to his own again. wt 
Yet Mendelssohn, combined with the 


| Beethoven first symphony, and the pret- . 


ty Faust variations, made a programme 
that would not be classed even by the 
most conservative Fire Insurance Co, 
as ‘“extra-hazardous”’! hg 
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~TVRANT RICHARD THIRD 


| 


As Portrayed in His Symphonic, 


Poem Played Last Night. - 


By PHILIP HALE. 


The rogram of the twenty-third 
symphon\ concert was as follows: 


Symphony No. 1 ... Beethoven 
“Poaust’’ Fantasia 
‘Richard III.’’ 

Overture to “‘Ruy 


Mr. Adolf Bak, a 
member of the Symphony Orchestra, 
made his first appearance a soloist 
at these concerts. He played Wienlaw- 
ski’s fantasia on themes from Gounod's 
“Raust.’’ His tone was small, but pure 
and of a sweetness that was 
variable, whether the music 
the Garden Scene or the air of Mephisto- 
pheles, “The Calf of Gold.” The 


plas’’... Mendelssohn 
violinist and a 


as 


virtuoso passages were performed with 


‘compelling ease. 


' 
' 


and with applause- 
Mr. Bak also dis- 
played a fine, almost microscopic taste 
rather than broad or deep emotional 
qualities. In its way the performance 
was admirable, 


Smetana’s ‘‘Richard.”’ 


Smetana’s symphonic poem “Richard 
Ill.’ was composed at Gothenburg in 
1858, sixteen years before he wrote the 
first of his cycle of tone-poems, ‘‘My 
Fatherland,’’ and before he determined 
to write music charged with a national 
spirit. When he wrote Liszt in 1858 with 
reference to ‘‘Richard III.’’: “‘At present 
I cannot do more than is. therein,” 
he undoubtedly told the truth. The work 
is not without imaginative quality, but 
the hearer feels that Smetana was not 
then master in the expression of his 
thoughts. The chief theme that typi- 
fies the hero is worked to death by 
direct, not by complex methods. The 
contrasting, expressive theme is of genu- 
ine beauty, but little is done with it. The 
pictorial or descriptive sections are at 


marked accuracy 


commonplace type. On the 


in- | 
was from | 


'the usual*standard of 


the best only theatre music and of qa the brass contingent was notably ef- 


whole a) 
youthful composition; yet every now and | 
ithen are traces of the future greatness 


of this Czech musician, whose life was | 


a noble one crowned by perhaps the 
most dismal tragedy recorded in the 
history of the art. It would be interest- 


ing to know whether the orchestra in 


‘the 


poser’s death. ; : 
The Other Pieces. 


The scherzo of Beethoven’s first sym- 
phony is still fresh and graceful; *but 


| the preceding movements might well be 
| allowed to sleep peacefully on the shelf, 


and t. > Finale is interesting chiefly as 
a collection of thoughts by Mozart and 
Haydn. Mendelssohn could see nothing 
in Victor Hugo's play “Ruy Blas;’’ he 
wrote, “It is really of no value, it is 
absolutely below contempt.’’ He would 
not put the title of the play on the 
score of his overture. Did Victor Hugo 
ever hear Mendelssohn’s overture? And 
if he did, what did he say about it? We 
know that Mendelssohn once remarked 
petulantly in LoAdon .that he himself 
would like to burn it, he disliked it so 
much, For once a composer’s opinion 
of his own work was sounder than his 
judgment on the work of = another. 
Fechter made Ruy Blas a hero never to 
be forgotten. No  econductor can so 
vitalize this overture. 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT. e | Aes 
The principal feature of last week’s | 
Svmphony program was the admirable | 
interpretation of the Wieniawsky | 
‘“‘Waust” fantasie by Mr Adolf Bak, one 
of the first violins of the orchestra. 
The artist. who was comparatively un- 
known to many patrons, won imme- 
diate favor by the exquisite quality of 
his tone, which though not broad like 
a Kriesler or Ysaye, was of good carry- 
ing power and the acme of refinement 
and purity. His fingering was true and 
facile, his chords were harmonious and 
his runs, arpeggios and harmonics were 
clearly defined and as smooth as one 
could expect to hear, even from a vio- 
linist of more extended reputation. FPos- 
sibly there was a lack of brilliancy and 
dash in the waltz movement; but the 
arias and figurations were beautifully 
expressed and all the familiar melodies 
were sung with a splendid tonality and 
finished execution. His greetings, “after 
he had made himself known,’’ were 


very flattering, for he proved to be an 
artist whose work in the future should 
be a valuable contribution in the field 
of violin music. 

Smatana'’s symphonic poem, ‘“‘Richard 
lII,’’ was played for the first time here. 
It is a sombre, martial composition 
which illustrates quite vividly the char- 
acter of the tyrant, the orchestration 
is bold, harsh at times, and very elabo- 
rate, and the performance was _ up to 
the orchestra. 


ficient in its fortissimo playing. 
The opening symphony, Beethoven's 
first, was given with grand effect, the 


/andante, or second movement, being a 


gem in perfect colorings and musical 
lights and shades. The familiar piece 
was the most enjoyable of the orches- 


tral numbers, although the Mendelssohn 


“Ruy Blas’ overture, a pleasing con- 
trast to its predecessor, ‘‘Richard III,’’ 
was performed with befitting pomp and 


>. 
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‘The program for the closing concerts 
will include Weber’s “Oberon” overs 
“Dante” symphony, Liszt; part 
female voices, Brahms, and 


songs for 
‘3 **9913.”" 


l 
| ~Tschaikowsky’s overture, 
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Symphony Hall: Symphony Orchestra 


The twenty-third Symphony Concert was 
given in Symphony Hall on Saturday even- 
ing, the programme being as follows: 
Ludwig van Beethoven: Symphony No. 1, in C 

major, opus 21. 
Henri Wieniawskli: 
and Orchestra, 
Bedrich Smetana: 
Poem, 


— + 


‘“Maust’’ Fantaisie for Violin 


‘Pichard III.’’ Symphonic 


(First time in Boston.) 
Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy: Overture to “Ruy 
Blas,’’ opus 95. 

Mr. Adolf Bak was the solo violinist. 

The Beethoven symphony was delight- 
fully played, as usual. This is one of the 
things in which ome has grown to expect 
perfection from our orchestra, as a matter 
of ooun'se. 

Smetana’s new “Richard III.” 
rather a questionable work. It does it no 
good to compare it with V olkmann’s over- 
ture on the same subject. Still, it has its 
merits; it is clearly written, effectively 
scored and full of life. Its clearness may, 
after all, be but astransitory virtue, as 
clearness often is in music; the things you 
understand at a dash are not, as a rule, 
those which long retain their hold upon 
you. But, if the work is musically clear, 
its relation to Shakspeare’s tragedy is not 
always so by any means. One needed no 
programme-book. to point out the ‘‘Richard’’ 
theme: that stood out plainly of itself. But 
what is the poetic significance of that me- 
lodious second theme? Does it stand for 
Lady Anne, or for the young princes? Or 
is it merely a musical summing up of the 
“non-Richard,” of all that is not Richard? 
One would like to know. It might be ob- 
jected that the whole symphonic poem does 
not rise above the level of melodrama; it 
certainly does not, but it seems to me that 
this was necessarily conditioned by the sub- 
ject. Richard himself is no more than 
melodramatic; he cannot suggest such 
music as is suggested by Hamiet or King 
Lear; he does not even rise to the tragic 
level of Macbeth. Richard has nio soul, 
not even a soul to hose; in him there is 
nothing for the Devil to take hold of. Of 
course, a Beethoven or a Wagner might 
write truly tragic music with ‘Richard 
Ill.” for its title; but he who did this 
would be singing a Richard of his own, 
and neither Shakspeare’s nor the real one. 
Still, merely melodramatic as the music is, 
it is pleasant to listen to; I should much 
like to hear it again. 

Mendelssonn’s “Ruy Bias’’ 
one a-thinking. It is one of the least 
Mendelssohnian things he ever wrote; 
which may be explained by his total lack 
of sympathy with the subject. 
alive in his time, he was perhaps the very 
last to see the good in Victor Hugo, and 
the first to see the evil. Only in the can- 


‘ture is 


proved | 


overture set | 


Of all men | 


‘tilend of the sedond theme”(for "celll ang 


bassoons) does one recognize the habitual 
Mendelssohn; and part of this theme ig 
taken from his “St. Paul.” Again, it ds” 
the only theatrical overture he ever wrotep 
as it ends, you expect to see the curtain: 
rise. But all this is not what set one 
a-thinking, but something else. Whether: 
distinctively Mendelssohnian or not i 
the character of its themes, the over+_ 
unmistakably Mendel ssohnian F 
in its technique. Of all the great COM>’ 
posers that ever wrote, Mendelssohn is probe 
ably the one with whom the present gen-— 
eration has the least sympathy; we nowWae 
days set Giuseppe Verdi above him, a thing | 
which he, were he now alive, would doubt.” 
less consider the greatest conceivable: n= 
sult. His whole musical creed was the 
farthest from ours, the traits which are 
most characteristic of him are those wé 
most dislike. Yet we cannot but admit 
that he was a great master, And hearing 
this rather despised “Ruy Blas” of hig 
once more gave one a sudden realizing 
sense of what an enormous power true mas- 
tery is! No matter how poor at ‘heart the 
overture may be, anything that is so tre- 
mendously well done, any so supremely 
fine a piece of workmanship as it is, cans 
not fail of being admirable. Just think 
of the power that is implied In making 
those trivial themes so effective in so strict 
a form! The overture was exceedingly 
brilliantly played. 

There were probably many persons who 
felt inclined to shrug their shoulders on 
seeing Wienlawski’s “Faust” fantasy down | 
on a Symphony programme. But It pala 
well. The fantasia on operatic airs has 
not been reckoned one of the most dignified 
musioal forms; it is seldom spoken of with 
respect. Indeed very little really good 
work has been done In it. But there are 
some striking exceptions to this rule. Even 
so tetechy a purist as Fellx Mendelssohn © 
onee wrote in terms of high admiration of 
Thalbere’s pianoforte fantasia on Rossint’s 
“GQagza ladra;’’ and I am much mistaken 
if this violin fantasy of Wienlawskli’s’ on 
themes from Jounod’s “Faust” ta “not 
worthy to be placed beside it. In the first- 
nlace, it is truly a fantasy, a product of” 
the imagination, not a mere piece of work. 
ing by rule. Hardly a melody is given in. 
its entirety; it is as if the composer knew 
his whole “Faust’’ by heart, and let one 
phrase follow another just as {t happened 
to come into his head, One feels as if the 
whole opera had been cut up into inchs 
lengths, and these thrown pell-mell into” 
a kaleidoscope; every turn brings with 9 Ea 
a new combination. Sometimes the conome 
tenations are excecdingly poetic in thelr 
suggestiveness: for instance, when, just 
at the end of one of the love-themes In the 
garden scene, there suddenly crops up ti . 
rhrase, ‘“Permettereste a me,” from Faust’s 
first meeting with Margherita (I have not. 
the French text with me). The whole. 
thing is very aristocratically articulated; 
the orchestral part, too, 1s admirable, Mr, 
Bak, whose first appearance as a #olo- 
player this was, played it exceedingly well; 
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"was ‘ young man (he did not 
| : over nineteen) in the sixth row of first 
2 tintine. In Mr. Bak may surely be said 
to have a palpable success; he was 
‘appjayded and recalled to his heart’s con- 
| Rae atl next programme, and last of the 
season, is: Weber, overture to “Oberon; 
Liszt, ‘‘Dante’” symphony; Brahms, two- 
-partsongs for female voices with harp 
and horn accompaniment, opus 17; two 
part-songs for female voices a _ capella, 
opus 44; Tchaikovsky, overture, ‘1812.” 


i : W.F.A. 
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SEASON 1902-08. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


AAIV. CONCERT 


[Last of the Season. ] 


SATURDAY, MAY 2, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


OVERTURE to “Oberon.” 


SYMPHONY after Dante’s “Divina Commedia.”’ 
I. INFERNO. Lento, Allegro frenetico, Quasi Andante. 
Andante amoroso (Francesca). Tempo primo. 


II.@) PURGATORIO. Andante con moto. Lamentoso. Poco 
a poco piu di moto. 
6) Magnificat. 


BRAHMS, TWO PART SONGS for FEMALE VOICES, with accom. 


paniment of HARP and two HORNS, op. 17. Nos. 1, 4: 
“Es tént ein voller Harfenklang”’; 


‘‘Wein’ an den 
Felsen.’’ 


TWO SONGS from 12 Songs and Romances for 
FEMALE VOICES, without accompaniment, op. 44, 
Nos. I, 2. “Minnelied, ” “Der Brautigam.”’ 
(First time at these concerts. ) 


TSCHAIKOWSKY., OVERTURE ‘‘1812.”’ op. 4o. 





“With small tone, to: be sure, but with ex- 
quisite grace of phrasing, and just ‘the 
right feeling. This is a case where ele- 
gance tells better than sentiment. It is 
good to find such playing come from the 
back row of our first violins; it reminded 
me of my first Conservatoire concert in 
Paris, years ago, when it took me some 
time to find out who was playing the vio- 
lin solo in the introduction to Saint-Saéns’s 
“Te Déluge;’’? after much looking I saw at 
last that it was a young man (he did not 
lock over nineteen) in the sixth row of first 
violins. Indeed Mr. Bak may surely be sald 
to have scored a palpable success; he was 
applayded and recalled to his heart’s con- 
tent. 
The next programme, and last of the 
season, is: Weber, overture to ‘‘Oberon;” 
Liszt, ‘‘Dantte’” symphony; Brahms, two- 
part songs for female voices with harp 
and horn accompaniment, opus 17; two 
part-songs for female voices a capella, 
opus 44; Tchaikovsky, overture, ‘1812.’ 
We ws aes 
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SEASON 1902-08. 


BUSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


AAIV. CONCERT 


|Last of the Season. | 


SATURDAY, MAY 2. AT 5, P.M. 


Programme. 


WEBER. OVERTURE to ‘‘Oberon.”’ 


SYMPHONY after Dante’s ‘‘Divina Commedia.’ 

INFERNO. Lento, Allegro frenetico. Quasi Andante 
Andante amoroso (Francesca). Tempo primo, 

.@) PURGATORIO. Andante con moto Lamentoso. Poco 
a poco piu di moto 

6) Magnificat. 


BRAHMS. TWO PART SONGS for FEMALE VOICES, with accom. 


paniment of HARP and two HORNS, op. 17. Nos. r, 43 


“Es tont ein voller Harfenklang’’; ‘‘Wein’ an den 
Felsen.’’ 


TWO SONGS from 12 Songs and Romances for 
FEMALE VOICES, without accompaniment, op. 44, 
Nos. 1, 2. ‘‘Minnelied,” ‘‘Der Brautigam.”’ 
(First time at these concerts. ) 


TSCHAIKOWSKY., OVERTURE ‘‘r812.”’ op. go. 
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Orchestra. 


Symphony Hall. 
Twenty-Third Season, 1903-1904. 
The 

Symphony 
Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 
Opening Concert, 
SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 17, 1903. 


Boston 


cere 





“Way: finished, clean-cut, and full of a cer- 
tain sort of life; “aber das Schenie, ich 
meine der Geist’ was lacking, or, gt best, 
cd Lord! a man ls as he 
not make himself over 

may be the 
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mon with Dr, Fell. 
To pick out a few Separate things in this 


Symphony, let me mention the 7-4 passage | things, that we have ‘had elghteen compo- 


| Sitions given for the first time in Boston; 
Surely Liszt never wrote anything more | 


in the Francesca episode in the “Inferno.”’ 


divinely beautiful; it has all the beauty and 
race of the “Gretchen”’ movement in his 
“Faust’’ Symphony, and is, moreover, far 
more truly expressive of its subject, With 
all her beauty of Nne and color, Liszt's 
Gretchen is ag far removed from Goethe's 
aS possible; she reminds one much more of 
Madame de Genlis! But Liszt’s Francesca 
has at least Something of artless girlish- 
ness; nowhere, except perhaps in “Les Pré. 
ludes,’”’ have T found Liszt’s Sentiment so 
free from affectation: and the sentiment in 
“Les Préludes” is skin-deep compared to 
that of this 7-4 episode. The introduction 
| to the “Purgatorio” is too long-drawn-out, 
and rather dull at that; but from the point 
marked ‘‘Un poco meno mosso’’ the inter. 
est grows Steadily wp to the entrance of 
the “Magnificat.” The little fugato in the 
middle shows rea] originality; it ig neither 
Bach’s fugue nor Beethoven's, but Liszt’s 
very own. There is much grandiose mys- 
ticism, too, in the choral finale. The flutes 
and clarinets in the “Magnificat,” though, 
are a clean steal from the flutes, clarinets 
and violins in the chorus ‘‘Remonte au ciel, 
ame naive’? in Berlioz’s “Damnation de 
Faust;’’ and not the Sort of plagiarism that 
can be condoned as an improvement. The 
dates bear me out in this: Berlioz and 
Liszt were as intimate as possible; ‘the for- 
mer’s “Faust” was brought out in Paris in 
1846; the latter did not even begin sketches 
for his ‘‘Dante’”’ Symphony until 1847. 
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One thing is especially to be noted in this | 


*‘Dante’’ Symphony: the completely modern 
Spirit in which it is conceived and carried 
out. Just think of it: Wagner did not 
_ begin the music of his ‘“Nibelungen” before 
| 1858; “Tristan and Isolde”” was not begun 
until 1857; and here is, Liszt writing musie 
to the full as modern as “‘Tristan!’’ Yes, 


Liszt was in the fullest sense the brains of | 


| the “Future’”’ movement; he may not have 
| had the genius of either Berlioz or Tag- 

ner, but he had a more foreseeing spirit 
_ than either; his works were prophecies in- 
- carnate. 

The Brahms part-songs are véry beauti- 
ful, but entirely out of place ata Symphony 
concert. How royal it would have been to 
have that chorus of women simply for the 
“Magnificat” in Liszt’s Symphony; and 
what sheer bourgeois economy it seemed, 
‘to have them add these part-songs, just so 
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‘played up to the entrance of the 
(tune at the end; 


be- 
cause the bells were played out of time, 


giving syncopated strokes between the | 
_beats!—or what was the matter? Probably © 


the never-enough-to-be-anathematized hall! 

Very interesting statistics of the p : fs. 
season are given at the end of the pro-- 
gramme ‘book. It seems, amongst other — 


a goodly number, though it might be ob- 
jected that they were not al] interesting, - 
whereas a good many very curlosity-piquing » 
werks have been iwaiting some time for a 
performance here. I am not Sure, but have ; 
a shrewd notion that the Chicago list of 
novelties might make us Bostonians blugh, 
But, while I am on the subject of the pro- 
sramme books, let me say how admirably 
Mr. Philip Hale has edited them for the 
last two seasons. It is perhaps a little 
awkward to say this, for it may sound lIlke. 
a mere conventional compliment from a 
back-number editor to his successor; but I 
beg Mr. Hale to believe that this is not so; 
it is a perfectly frank expression of opin- 
ion. The programme books have never be. 
fore been worth so much as now. A 
The end of the season brings with it one. 
misfortune to the public: the resignation of 
Mr. Charles Martin Woeffler from the Sym- 
phony Orchestra. There is a fine bow, and, : 
what tis far more valuable, a still finer in- | 
fluence gone! Mr. Loeffler is henceforth to | 
devote himself to composition, teaching and | 
solo playing. If there is any igri 
for the whole business, it is that he will) 
compose more than formerly, having more | 
time and less-divided strength; and this ig 
a consolation worth having. At any rate: 
we keep him in Boston. W. FP, AL “ah 
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Kneisel Quartette Makes This: 
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“country, was made this : ‘and other quartets) ‘do | v h , the incessant succession of the 
-that the . not belong to orchestras or have given up they are obliged to with the Sym- | tortured and the torturers, the whirl of 
Swift and mighty winds, 


their positions in orchestras in the early ‘phony Orchestra, and also that they desire 4 Gomer n'a sudden andenta ‘seggi Nghe 
| ment- 


p 10 part..of their career. We believe that we "to play only in quartette. It is not their able episode of 
can measure ourselves with the best in our | intention to leave Boston. This city will | sad but. amorous, wrought cncn ieee 
| 


ful text of ‘Nessun maggior dolor ; 
ricordarsi del tempo felice hella leering : 
As this passes, the frenetic allegro re=— 
turns to finish out the part. 

The second part, suggesting purgatory, 


eir artistic carcers. field and therefore wish to devote ourselves | Still be their permanent home, although 
tours will be made which will often be ex- | 
tensive. It is their intention to gO abroad 
ae spring, starting in February, and vis- | 
ting all of the principal European cities begins gently ar : 
! . y, peacefully and 
and in order to perfect themselves for this | in a tranquil andante, “put My 


tour it was considered best to sever the | ° Suffering, depression and gloom. To 


connection with the larger orchestra and oF the Eoin pts O Sow sete ee 


devote attention exclusively to preparation ‘Ma ihe 
f &nificat, Sung by fem: 
for the quartette work. who maintain it to the ‘last, and bo Tanee 


ways and unalterably strive for recogni- The only other member of the orchestra ped tho mind thoughts at least of 
who has resigned is Charles Loeffler, who 5 Db bm | 


the! tion and approbation; we beg of you not Havi 
“ble with their chosen work. The substance to withdraw from us that kind interest will have no connection with the enterprise Gericke has thocahe te Re dah hand. Rah 
‘of the letter to Mr. Higginson is as follows: which we have been privileged to enjoy for of the Kneisels. employment, and-there will consequentiy 


“Henry L. Higginson, Esq.: eighteen years. We shall never forget that | be sung four Paha pd Ren 4: athe ae 
3 0lla’’ ane e others 


ip , siderable , av. i inabl | | half . 
» “Dear Sir—We have, for a con it is you who have given us all imaginable | : LIOALY | | 
‘time, cherished a wish for a personal in- help and encouragement even since . the THE SYMPHONY PROGRAMME } ogtanine will open an en aene 


‘terview in order to tell you that of late origin of our quartet, and we feel privi- ee apectively with the “Oboe 
th leged to hope that you will maintain the Liszt’s Famous “Dante” Symphony to | overtures. Both are io waar? 


“the question of our artistic future has occu- | ; 

ody our minds more earnestly and im- same attitude towards us in our new en- Be Performed Entire---The “Oberon”? Hh ay tah descrip"ioa Fere, and the latter 
‘portunately than ever before. Yet, though deavors, which, we assure you, are and “1812” Overtures |} euler oe tre red as 60 vehement and: 
de | d wholly and purely by artist! : | eo ineg pus that several Pops will be re- 
“we were clear as to what we wished to prompted w y a Pp y by Cc quired to expel its last echoes from the 
“gay to you, we decided to wait till the end motives. Liszt seems to be coming to the front | all. 

‘of the season and then to communicate “With renewed assurance of our pro- : | in these days. His two greatest sym- | 
mith you by letter instead of by word of found gratitude and fidelity, we beg to | Phonic poems, the “Faust” and the | CLOSE OF SYMPHONY SEASON, 


a Leni edn gig all erste ia  weane Pasioel ris ‘““Dante,’”’ have recently had almost si a ee hort ot oneal 
mint %¢ ee} ene na Ww a ) ’ ; z anc 1eé coneert ast an eninge t] 9) 
thus tar nd beg, first of all, to recall | mu srfor i. 1 a “ : vening ‘the 22 
e st ‘plea om that we long ago ex- | Julius Theodorowitz, a ‘taneous pel for mances In Berlin, and -| Sscason of the Boston Symphony orches- 
to your min 3h | Louis Svecenski, e Dante, in its second complete tra was brought to a close, Aside from 


kia ill 41 . 
‘pressed the wish to make trial of our sk stat ; the, perhaps, more. the 
pr Alwin Schroeder,”’ Boston performance, will be the chief hatin’ weuraunidne of soot wilt toa 


A tet players in the larger musical 
hou ea of Siicone The success of our Mr. Higginson adds the following: matter in the last Symphony programme | conductor Gericke, there were no un- 
Pe ae! | 7 ‘Mr. Kneisel and Mr. Schroeder were for the present seaso ay ,* usual demonstrations. 

concerts in London was so encouraging Dp eason, having been first 1 eR ete Maer oe SEV 3 

nat we have never been able to stifle the| brought from Europe both to take the first | MASS On \ Web, $1, 16, under Mr Idcernme uraree ee 

; : : ; | ; | eT : ' ) oval. verture 

“desire to play in other countries than Eng- place among their respective instruments Gericke’s direction. This symphony—to 
des : 1 | brought | and also to play in the quartet, which from give it its name ; ss: 
land. . . Recent years have broug ; pag | lame, although it is not one— 

Ki | a h activity }| ‘the outstart I had intended to establish here was composed in 1856. after wh atue 

the conviction, however, that suc and sk eh : er much study ‘ith ace 

as ours can be continued only for a meas-| as an adjunct of the orchestra. This pur- | poe a etching, and brought out at Dres- Narn and tio hase Baio oS 
" ; | . narTria ’ p vi, appearing in London a 10 : ‘ PB ots ics { § ee+cceees bee cies es a 

Yi ; | our oun: er pose if cari ied out, and bore the quartet on = < ‘ 4 < C zen ; Laine lie (] and Der Bratiti ram, f ‘ 12 
urable pertod. That which in VY gg years later, and represented originally , s0ngs and romances for female’ Sahel 


val | my shoulders for some years. | in Bost 
‘days could be accomplished only by effort A | 20Ston at an Old Bay State lect wittinut ade ; 
“Gay The members of the Kneisel Quartet course concert, when the first Sart ake Overtare. Thi ampentte cy Ag a irivahinlk orca 


i nd this must 

now exacts excess of effort, an . | have served me in every capacity long Sayed by the Phi 

ie | : en itself on one or , . @ y, the hilharmonic orchestra. The so-called Liszt sy 

‘sooner or later, revenge faithfully and intelligently. and deserve t aroused wherever presented immense | odd, almost treniinn Soniponiiad Tak 


; . ‘ e conclusion : . 
the other of us. . . Th very well of the public. Their reasons for excitement and determined Opposition, | there is no especial reason for regret | 


z : ust free ouselves Laudati Tey 4 , ‘ 
was obvious that we mus leaving us are good and convincing, and, | pen fe anes rhapsody were lavished | that it so seldom finds a place on the 
’ ong and competent erities | concert program. It has only once be- 


from some of the duties pressing upon US. , | } 

Hana now we have repched the point [nile ese gentlemen are & sropt lows te eacophonous. ‘in tha saree eee giind | fore been given ‘here complete, tn. 188h 
* is communica- | ‘ ! 2 ay. , Ol a snor and then, as yesterday, ler 4 2. 
which is the business of th can labor more freely and to their own | ut severe article’ the late Mr. Woolf | tion of Mr Gericke: The feat aa Sees 


° relieve us of our it ‘‘s “a - fs 0 6 
tion; ‘we ask you kindly to re : : greater profit and renown by taking this ~ called | at Sombre farce and “vulgar inferno,”’ has been played a few times 

tasks in connection with the ofchestra. step, and they take it with my entire con- ae eek ee run mad.’ Butina score | All the elementa of popularity that the 
. rep, years Boston has heard compositions work contains are to be found in the 


‘We are well aware that we are surrender- sent and good will. But few 1 in this | much wild “6 
h f which must BOM Whee, Be ae eee a wil Wider and more “‘fierce,” and is | first part. and it is | 
“ng positions the occupancy © world cannot be made good, and the places prepared to listen to it dispassionately | tnat there oe. bi ‘ate “exe teyhantae 


‘redound to the honor of any artists in the th and clear-headedly. It is j 'o parts dimr , 

adi us vacant will be filled by artists of the onlv y: is in two parts impressive descriptive wri ry 4 , 

ts , “ aly, ) Dtive writing and some | 
“wor ld. Our feeling of affectionate attach-_ highest class. I wish the members of the it es inavioede ‘gag Bh be told that | remarkable effects in tonal color that 
. SE y ante’s ‘Divine | are artistic even though showily sensa- | 


on ‘ “s ur respect and | : 

ment to the orchestra and 0 Pp Kneisel Quartet all success in their new | | Comedy.’”’ No attempt is made to leni Fare V4. $c 

admiration for Mr. Gericke combine to efforts.” : paradiae, tisat haviste @nrenk ys depict tional. This part can be listened to 

‘make our parting peculiarly painful; yet it ienitgihti ner when he suggested that if tee Gee the ; cones te tp tania Hpgeieg Ly og, 

re tt ‘ : . . , 7 JIC > seconie ar , “the ure: a f n a 

Mis only by leaving the orchestra that we THE WORK WAS TOO HARD mumiclee out neaven: into words; the | nificat,” is dreary fnd moreromm 
reach the goal which we have set for —— | notes, S DeSt not try to do it with | ven the admirable performance of the_ 


Can re : s 
Oltmartistis careers. We beg of you, dear Moreover, the Kneisels Desire to vet frat mart. ane | work could not move the audience to 
T st p pens with a grave, respond with more than a patter of 


M if Higginson, to remember that Mr. Knel- Appear Only as a Quartet, and Wish gloomy recitative bas 
‘sel has done orchestra service for twenty Ample Time to Prepare for Next _ ‘Per me.sf va ite a "or eodicecgh ig appla “apse The chorus was | 
mie x ’ e, ‘~ Ose ( me rs ) r 

and Mr. Schroeder for more than Season’s Tour Per me si va nell’ eterno dolore, Morning club and tha Choral Art ood 


-t _ . , Touching the further de- Franz Kneisel is at present out of | Per me si va tra la perduta gente.’’ ety, and was a well balanced and read-~- 

‘yelopment of our quartet, we desire to dl- town and will not return to Boston until — atest pS nen SRO sigue? cry out “Lasciate { ‘ly responsive body of singers, 

“igations of this kind that have achieved it was said this afternoon that the reasons | mediately following allegro trenetias verely classical cominaitinne "thee e- 
intimates the hurrying ghosts and | : ee rat deo { 


“Comes as a great surprise, not only to the! whoiy and singly to the work. 

“genera! public, but to Mr. Henry L. Hig- “We have already mentioned the things 
. ginson, to whom the members, after long!) which make our parting with the orchestra 
Meliberation, announced their decision only difficult and painful; but have reserved 
yesterday. In announcing the retirement ¢. the conclusion what ought to have 
of the quartet, Mr. Higginson says that | peen set forth at the beginning, namely, 
‘their letter sets forth that they prefer to 4... feeling of attachment and gratitude 
‘play only asa quartet or as soloists and towards you personally. Please accept 
‘to travel at their own will and more freely jtpe assurance from us that we shall a)- 
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High pea nusical stude . ‘be it dread: oP os Timott kek pln pat kd here's Ae pee® HONY PON + | der their 
over of music that is ious. last night in Symphony Hall the eighteenth | ha 3s sag PE SEMEN ES VMINUEIT Ee | their eve 'y new spectaclé only ¢ eepened | 
The, oenes, MURR TT Tetum tris | season: of “Pup” concerts, opened with | | i a a a Shag ata wc ce 
the “Oberon” an | : pomp and circumstance, with a crash of edt ;  f 7 #he-music evokes the sense of pang, 
atly enjoyed, for, as it is needless to é horror ‘ : eae? 4 al 
pate. "eb ears noth superbly inter-| Martial music, with tinkling harps, with Impressive Effect of Liszt’s storm ‘and Gieotation’. Te proninte al cA 
reted. The exquisite tenderness and} many violins in unison, with Gypsy dances, | | Mr. T. B. Aldrich once called felicitor 


: 9 | 
Seaeimment of Weber’s music was re-| German waltzes, with Spanish rhapsodies. | **Dante ‘ Sy mphony. ly, when describing in a P aok ty let 


vealed with rare expression, and Tschai- | All the glories of the past were at this _ something repugnant: and ‘hate ul, ar 
Sf nas ti work iat ig ; most uncongenial hell.””. But is not that 
kowsky’s tremendously effective opening of a season, and a certain some | what an inferno, demoniat ily ti ‘ ce 


was given with superb spirit. thing not always to be found. There was Mr. Gericke Introduces a Female | should be? So long as the principl 
ut 
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¥rom an interesting and exhaustive | 1... night an unwonted brilliancy. More Chorus—Two Great Overtures does not violate the laws, princi 


summary compiled by Mr F. R. Comee, 
| . S sym- | women appeared in gorgeous frocks, wo- 

business manager of the Boston sy Performed — Over 100 Numbers to make: his hell as awesome and men- 
acing as the. | 


hony orchestra, it is learned that dur- | men, too, of fashion; glasses ctinked more : 
‘ys oet’s. Surely Liszt. +4 
1 


and privileges of his art, it is his 


ng the season of 24 concerts just ended, | wickedly than they often do in Symphony Presented in the Season—Next | done so, and the world le now prepar 


8 works were performed for the first | at. | | 
ie ing wnctna’ itty-five composers | Hall; more people, sitting about the Httle | Series Begins on Oct. 16 and 17. +) underatand and appreciate. Yet one 
were represented by 104 selections, Bee- | tables, contrived to look as though they At the"first blush, it seems strange | ch not forget.the tender beauty, mel- 
thoven leading with nine, followed by | did not mind the smoke, but were genuinely thet:  Tdnae's 5 hag S | Pac “Age grace and tempered gloom of the 
Brahms with eight, Rovert Schumann, | enjoying themselves. In short, it was a - SZUS Dante symphony— 4 tae ee renseere episode, which for 
Tschaikowsky and Wagner with -five ; | Which was the chief element in Mr. ,moments brings fond. languor, - 
each, Berlioz, Liszt and Schubert with || P!easant occasion to,be at. Miestatbal a taki tain. close, harmonious union and_palliated 
, s, Lis As for the music, it would be difficult to , Gericke’s last programme for the pres- I} woe into the midst of the fierce fury 


four each. The classification of _ the } | ok 1 ies , 
works performed was as follows: Sym- | imagine better. In the matter of pro- ent season—should have perplexed, per- seoduon wind and crush @¢t a a 


phonies: 24, suites and serenades 8, syM-| grammes for the first week, Mr. Adamowski turbed and even pained its hearers 20 It ] : 
: aa iS as , : . ’ 1as been objected é , im 
{ : shestral |, ea : : jected that Liszt’s pur 
a Ceres ne rere | has arranged a list of which he may wel] or even 40, years ago. But a moment’s } gatory, if less awful and horeible: git 
seriptions 5. miscellaneous compositions | feel proud. Last night, for instance, out of eeay 2h ne corrects that notion. Many @ j more sad than his hell. Is not that ° 
6, concertos and instrumental solos with } twelve numbers, six were new in Boston, reader of these lines can recall his sen- {| 4gain consistent with the poem? "Does. 
sations on hearing the old Germanians, j not Dante suggest that perhaps the 


who may hope and believe in ultimate 
release and rehabilitation lies in the 
thought of how much better they might 
have done in earthly life? The reader 
of Swedenborg knows how he teaches 


. ‘ ~ ’ yy} ») : - 
solos, duets, etc, 16. There were 20 solo- | least hackneyed. ‘The Meistersinger pre- hauser’’ overture, and remember his 


ists, of whom seven were pianists, five 
violinists and four 4 TALE yi Four mem- | lude made an imposing inauguration to the concordance with one stricture of the 
bers of the orchestra were among the | season, and it was followed by a succession time, that it must have meant. the 
soloists, Frans Kneisel, T. +) jaamalaia of charming compositions, not one of which banging PPro Me Be se vi oy 
| ) ak an win Schroeder. | 4 may . ' : ave pUarle a ce y ago, ; 

The next season of the Boston sym- | W2S too heavy for a PORTIAT concert, ton music, however sentimental, roman- | that a man’s last judgment and destina- 
'phony orchestra will begin Oct 16. 1903. trivial to displease any listener, or too deli- tic or emotional, was still primarily— | tion are’ to be derived from his own 

r Wilhelm Gericke will again’ be the | cate to be heard above the din. This was, : if one may so express it—rhetorical in | Prat eb as the Egyptian weighed the 
conductor and it is not probable that | indeed, -4 triumph of programme making, form, whereas it has since grown to be open scadinw of Book ean be an 
there will be-any noteworthy changes | png the arrangements for the rest of the Oratorical and dramatic. Phen it | hfe That Liszt should have made ae 


in the personne he organization. seemed to. ain rst : > 
| “54th fic 78 alg oN a week are no less good. Last night’s pro- thoughts, but naw it wants gokaperery purgatory so woful is. therefore, logical, 
dats ge ‘aa | 28 his wisdom is to be commended for 


THE “POP” CONCERTS. gramme, by the way, is well worth record- moods and stir sensations. The course his not trying to depict a heave hit 
s , . é sé n, 


. : > . » "ine J , ‘ 7 =’ + ~~ o- . : . = , a , 
will begin tomorrow evening, and for] Overture, ‘‘The Mastersingers of Nurem- of symmetrical form are not lost; but ascriptions irradiate the end bY AM nbn 
the next two months will be given berg’’ the rise, swell, establishment, domina- bationary state which is just bei 
nightly, except on Sunday. Good music, } Intermezzo, rb tion ane "A ie ha emotion have first | reached. : i ns 
refreshments and all the attractive fea- (Mirst time.) consideration anc main importance. The performanee was . 
tures: of past seasons will he provided | Suite from Ballet, La Belle au Bois But as emotion, even if in its essence clear, emphatie, perfectly balanced aon 
and the immense patronage which these apes Seto ,.. Tchaikovsky ct area woleran or affectionate, | ly and romantic. The many obbligatos 
pepular entertainments have enjoye ‘cals 4aP3 | may become tumuituous, confused and | particularly those for the w e 
for many years will undoubtedly be {| Concert Overture, OMrat tien. ---H. K. Hadley rebellious, so its music may exceed due ] violin and ’cello, were feelingiy platen 
. ‘> . a“. ri ” : NY me 94 al F ’ss?° © ayo" ‘ ‘ no ~~; * ° 
again extended. The orchestra will num Wantasia on ‘“‘La Bohéme’’ Puceini bounds, defy B00 governance and! and Mrs. Kilduff's short Madonna solo 
seem chaotic and irrational. Stocd out sweetly from amid the excel- 


‘ber upward of 50 men, “drawn from (First time.) ' 
Symphony players, and light music Of | suite, “Henry VIII.'’................Saint-Sains Such a distinction as this seems to | lent singing of the female choir which 
the best class will predominate in the | Hymn to St. account for and explain the different re- | was drawn chiefly from the Thursda 
programs. Violin Solo, Mr. Karl Ondricek. ception accorded last night to the | Morning Club and the Choral Art Soci- 
r T. Adamowski. will be the con- Organ, Mr. Snow. ‘“Dante’” symphony and that which>it |] ety. 
ductor and he has given much time to] Festival March ...-R. Strauss | met when it was first heard as a whole | The same choir sang charmingly “and 
; 


orchestra 15, accompaniments to vocal] and of the remaining six, no one was in the under Bergmann play the ‘Tann- | sreatest punishment of All for those 
; ’ : j st — ; = > 

| 

i 


the selection of new music to be played or in part. finely two of Brahm<. trios 
here at these concerts for the first time. ] Salut d'Amour ooee- nd. Elgar isis voices with harp and horn accomanen 
The following are the selections for to- Espana (First time. ) Chabri 5 It is such a composition as now ap- ment and without eccompaniment his 
morrow evening: atatene: 7 akermueetl. eee ppamabog pears to be the necessary outcome of a crelttiec and  “Brautigam. oa 

; . > great musical mind, which had been, Were Rew In these concerts, and all are 


Overture, The Mastersingers of Nurem- le ation ‘March Ed. G 
berg Wagner pcaenies BLS tate Ore) pap Peg ty asap long saturated with the essence of ‘The | interesting, the clever P th rina 
; : whey seoge : 3 ong : ‘ v he essence . res ; / clever use of the ori 
ee, Contes “po hele ate The playing was a complete satisfaction Divine Comedy,” was original and bold, | text helping the effect in a af sinaf 
at... (riret time) por. to listen to. In conducting his excellent — and had complete control of the vehicles | ae av song over : Trenat, | Garver 
te Deehaikowski | forces, Mr. Adamowski brought to bear all of expression. T & © | ate she, as an utterly imepoees 
Techuikows | pressio here can be no ques priate character, It is melancholy, Bun 


(First time.) : the charm, warmth and delicacy that char- _tion that the first part, representing ip ' 
Concert overture, In Boheinia H K Hadley | acterize his solo work. The result was de- |_| hell, is not sweet, pleasant, ingratiating of the waunted Wes abit d the atraneel 
. (First time.) re h 1 wt yet ti or calm. But is it not true, according | parbaric passi wastes and the strange | 
Fantasia on La Boheme Puccini | lightful orchestral playing, exquisite in | to any principle of correspondence? Is Spa aoe rae ephatteye i 
(First time.) finish, inspiringly rhythmical, abounding in ; Michael Angelo’s ‘‘Last Judgment,” or dreamy cml Inveie, aie ‘Teena 
r F .- » . ’ ' a - 


> f Sai -Saens ° 
euite, Henry Vill iN Goanod | temperament. A feature of the evening was Boonen quortuary frescoes in the Pisa | kowsky’s Gilmanesque | noisy (spam 


peaymonm to St Cecilia..........sseceeees Gounod te 1 edy ; 
bt Violin solo, Mr Karl Ondricek. Mr. Ondricek’s broad, sonorous and fervid Campo Santo pleasant to look upon? celebrant—were played admirably, each 


sari O Is there not something deeper than the - |; | 1 
Organ, Mr Snow. ay: > f te : Mr. " 
; ee ee eee cee aoe ae grotesque in even the “Snap Shots from | his usual tributes of  proise tee eee 


Festival march t > Mepaeen concert, indeed, was a pronounced success Hades’”’ that i fe? by 
mae (First time.) EP GON * , a LL ades that appear in Life? The open- | well done and of anticipated pleasure | 

UE G’AMOUFL. .. 1... ce eee eee eens 4 Elgar.| The very large audience was manifestly in _-— Ing pages, based upon _the lines which ! for next season i 
“ (First time.) the vein, and Mr. Adamowski isto be | The Herald quoted on Friday, are stern, A very hasty digest of the rogrammes : 
Res iiedermaus heartily congratulated on his admirable a he er cans osnetine ee xe shows that they named 104 numbers, 
Coronation march performance of a truly remarkable pro- o.. ee 1 } which is a little less than. the average), 


gramme. ‘ma ge 890 5 R. R. G. 
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posers to 
of whom 


| gramme books. 

' “The next season is to begin on Oct. 16 
| and 17 
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LISZT’S IDEA OF DANTE 
A SYMPHONIC INFERNG 


Final Concert: of the Twenty-Second 
Season of the Orchestra. | 


ee 


} 
| 
\ 

By PHILIP HALE. | 

The twenty-fourth and. last COROOE: | 
of the twenty-second seasen of the Bos- | | 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Gericke, | | 
conductor, was given last evening in 
Symphony Hall. The program was as 
follows: 

Overture to ‘‘Oberon’”’ 
Symphony—‘‘Dante’”’ 
Two part songs Nos. 1! and 4 from 

op. 17 Brahms 
'Two part songs Nos. 1 and 2 from 
, op. 44 Brahms 
, Overture—‘‘1812”’ 

The brilliant performance of Weber's 
familiar overture was followed by a 
careful and thougntful reading of 
Liszt’s symphony, “After Dante’s ‘‘Di- 
vine Comedy.’ ’”’ 

The work is seldom given. Mr. Liste- 
mann brought out the ‘Inferno’ here 
in 1880 and Mr. Gericke performed the 
whole symphony in 1886. 


Liszt’s Work. 1 


Liszt's first intention was _ to write | 
a@ movement for each section of the), 
' “Divine Comedy,” but Wagner remind- |! 
ed him that the ‘Paradise’ was the! 
weakest part of Dante’s poem and he |, 
strongly hinted that Liszt might equal-}, 
ly fail: with the poét; so Liszt content- 
ed himself with a musical picture of 
the “‘Infearno’’ with the :"rancesca epl- || 
sode, and with the “Purgatorio” at the/ 
end of: which he introduced the ‘‘Mag-} 
nificat’’ as a reminder of the ‘Para-j 
diso.’’ 
the comparative suffering of him that) 
is obliged to hear the “Inferno” and! 


then the ‘“‘Purgatorio.”’ | 


It would be easy to jest about] 


The symphony as a whole is preten- 
tious and dry when it should be terribly 
frank and of poignant interest; yet there | 
are charming episodes in much of the) 
Francesca chapter and the opening of. 
the ‘‘Purgatorio,’’ nor is the treatment 
of the ‘‘Magnificat’’ without a touch of 
mysticism and grandeur. But the hor- 
rors of hell as put into music by Liszt 


|} move us no more than a grotesque old 


picture of the tortures of the damned, 
and the fugue in the ‘Purgatorio’ is 
perhaps the most boresome passage in 
any symphony signed by a great name. 
The sinner hearing it might well shriek | 
out in agony: ‘“‘Now for the first time 
l really know what suffering is.’’ 


The Other Pieces. 


The female chorus, admirably led by 


Mr. Gericke, sang with beautiful quality 


of tone two depressing trios by Brahms, | 
and two songs from Brahms’s op. 44, | 


} 


which so shone in contrast that the first | 


was repeated, although these two pieces | 
are not in themselves of much ee | 
tion. 

The season ended with a performance | 
of. Tschaikowsky’s ‘1812,’’ which was 
composed for a special and out-door oc- 
casion, the dedication of the Church of | 
the Redeemer in Moscow. Tschaitkowsky 
himself did not class it with his best | 
works and said that it had. no signifi- | 
cance outside of Russia; yet there are | 
two exotic themes of haunting beauty, 
and there are full orchestral moments 
that stir the blood. Mr. Gericke was 
warmly received, and there was much | 
applause in the course of the concert. 
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“POP” GONCERT SERIES 


OPENS TOMORROW NIGHT 


eee 


Final Rehearsal of Boston Sym-| 
| 


phony Crowded With Smart Set. 


Mr. Fred Comee is being congratu- | 


lated upon all sides in securing so pop- | 


ular a leader for the “Pop Concerts’ as | 
Mr, “‘Tim’’ Adamowski, and the two. 
months’ series of these always well at- 
tended course of concerts which open 


tomorrow evening will fill Symphony 
Hill with one of the largest and most 
briliant audiences of the season. 
Already there are a large number of 
tables engaged, and among the fashion- 
ables who will be ‘in evidence’’ temor- 
row night are Mr. and Mrs. J. Mont- 
gomery Sears, Major and Mrs. Henry L. 
Higginson, Dr. George Monks, Mr. Clay- 


“ton Johns, Miss  Bthel’. Gtoson 


* > ¥ - 


friends, Mr. and Mrs. Withelm Geric 


‘Mr, and Mrs. James B. Forsythe, Miss. 


Estelle Kimball and party, Miss Susan 
Day Kimball, Mr. and Mrs. Fred. 0. 
North, Mr. Fred S. Converse, Mr. Ar- 
thur Richmond, Mr. and. Mrs. John C. 
Fiarchild, Miss Madelaine Boardman, 
Miss Tudor and others. 


The last of the twenty-four public re- 
hearsals of the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra under the popular leadership of 
Mr. Wilhelm Gericke called out society 
én masse. at Symphony Hall, riday 
afternoon, when every seat was occu- 
pied, 

Among the many wel! known people | 
present were Mrs. Gericke, Mrs. J. | 
Montgomery Sears, who had Mrs. John 
C. Fairchild with her; Miss Grace Dab- | 
ney, who was with Miss Sargent; and | 
Miss Rosamond Saltonstall: Mrs. WwW. | 
Forbes Conant. Mrs. Charles H. Paine, | 
Miss Brown, Miss Madelaine Boardman, | 
Mrs. Leonard Fowle, Mrs. Sydney Har- | 
wood, Mrs. Neal Rantoul, Mrs. William | 
P. Shrieve, Mrs. George Putnam a nd her | 
young daughter, Miss May Moseley; Mr. : 


and Mrs. Eliot W. Pratt. Mrs. Horatio gs 


Curtis, the Misses Annie and Susie Mills, | 
Mrs. Arthur T. Bradlee, Mrs. Daniel | 
Snow, Miss Mabel Jones. Hon. Charles 
FP. Curtis, Mrs. John L. Thorndike, and 
| her daughter, Miss Olivia Thorndike; 
|| Mr. Arthur Foote, Miss Nathalle Mat- 
| thews, Mrs. Arthur A. Haserick, Mrs. 
Frank Gair Macomber, Mr. J. Wallace | 
oodrich, Mrs. Fred O. North, Mr. Will. 
iam A. Norris, Miss Lizzie Eustis, Miss | 
Mary Eustis, Miss Brown, Miss Mary 
Wetherbee and others. | 


bh ov ' The Pops Yrs 1693 


One can hardly realize that the twenty- 
second symphony season ends during the | 
coming week, and on the following Monday 
evening, May 4, the eighteenth season of 
the “‘Pops’’ is at hand, with the usual] eight 
weeks during May and June. It seems 
quite unnecessary to go into the details of 
these pepular entertainments. every feature 
of which wiil be practically the same as 
last year, Save one very essential] 
the conductor. After five years of most 
satisfactory and gratifying service by 
Messrs, Max Zach and Gustav Strube as 
joint conductors, the management has de- 
cided to make a change. Mr. T. Adamowski, 
who, nine years ago in old Music Hall, con- 
ducted during the most successful season 
ever known in the seventeen years of the 
Pops, has been selected to again wield the 
baton over an orchestra of fifty players 
from the ranks of the Boston 
Orchestra, surely a sufficient guarantee of 
the musical standing of the concerts. 


factor, 


| again be maintained. 


Symphony — 


hip, it may be of interest to resale 

ductors from the beginning, sevens 
teen years ago. They were as follows: » 
1885 Ad Neuendorff, 1886 John C. Mullaly,” 
1887 Wilhelm Rietzel and Ad Neuendorh 
1888°Franz Kneisel and Ad Neuendorff, 1880 
Ad Neuendorff, 1890 No concerts, 1891 “Dp 
Adamowski and &, Gruenberg, 1892 
Adamowski, 1898 'T. Adamowskl, 1804 Ry) 
Adamowski, 1895 A. de Novellis, 1896 Mas. 
“Zach, 1897 Max Zach and Leo Schultz; and 
for the past five years, 1898-1902, Messre, 
Max Zach and Gustav Strube. All the. 
y pba aphins with the exception of Neuen. | 
orff and Novellis, were | 
Symphony Orchestra. Be i i 


fy 
Mr. Adamowski has been busy for the | 


past month with the Preparation of sone. 
unusually attractive programmes, and his | 
recognized artistic temperament is sure to 


make itself felt, both in their makeup and | 
| 


rendition. 


There will be the usua) light refreshments 
and all the other essential features will 
Reserved seats, both 
at the tables on the floor and in the first 
balcony, will be for sale Monday morn- 
ing, April 27, at Symphony Hall. 
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A LOSS TO BOSTON 


[From the Springfield Republican} 

(Music lovers the country over will read 
with mingled feelings the news that the 
Kneisel quartet is to leave the ranks of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra for the pur- 
pose of making longer tours and developing 
an even higher degree of artistic excellence 
in the field of chamber music. ‘The mem- 
bers, Franz Kneisel, Julius Theorowiezg, 
Louis Svecenski, and Alwin Schroeder, ad- 
dress @ regretful letter to Mr. Higginson, in 
which they speak of their desire to visit 
Europe and make trial of their skill in the 
larger capitals, and add that as they grow 
older the labors of quartet and orchestral 
work become more wearing. Quartets 
which have achieved high fame, like the 
Florentine quartet or the Joachim quartet, 
have not essayed this double work. Mr. 
Higginson regrets the loss of these talented 
players, but says that their reasons are 
good. First-rate musicians will be found 
to take their places. Mr. Kneisel and his 
associates will continue to make Boston 
their headquarters, and while they will be 


missed from the orchestra, it may be hoped 


that they will be heard more frequently 
here in chamber concerts. 
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WORKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
DURING THE SEASON OF 1902-1903. 


Works marked with a double asterisk were performed for the first time in Boston. 
Works marked with an asterisk were performed for the first time at these concerts. 
Works marked with a dagger were performed for the first time anywhere, 

Artists marked with an asterisk appeared at these concerts for the first time. 
Artists marked with a double asterisk appeared for the first time in Boston. 
Artists marked with a dagger are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
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PAGE 
| D’ ALBERT: Prelude to the Opera, ‘‘The Ruby.”’ Nov. 29, 1902, 297 
ANON.: ‘‘Jeunes Fillettes. ’* (CHARLES GILIBERT.*) April 4, 
Pee MAOH . 3... OS Be it oes 
ARENSKY: Introduction to ‘‘Nala and Damayanti.’’** Jan. 24, 
la MRR Soe aR SSE ee Se, TMS ee ee ARES IE ae R rag Tapert ed 
BacH: Overture (Suite) No. 2, in B minor, for strings, flute, and 
pianoforte accompaniment. Oct. 18, OR ok a eee 
Concerto in A minor, No. 1, for violin.* (FRANZ KNEISEL.1) 
Bs Cp RU Bo Ma Boe ao. ee ae tee. Sa 370 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 1, in C major, Op. 21. April 25, 
See) eee MS ks CM RE eh 4h. 
aby oped No. 3, in E-flat major, ‘‘Eroica,” Op. 55. Dec. 
GS toy nee Roger 


1096 
641 


IO 


389 


Symphony No. 4, in B-flat major, Op. bar Nov. 15, 1902 212 
Symphony No. 5, in C minor, Op. 67. Feb. 14, 1903 ; 
Overture to ‘‘Leonore’”’ No. 2,1n C major, Op. 72. Oct. 18, 

Oko ROE RT i saad te, ra ie a Ny a RS aE RES 
Concerto for pianoforte, No. 5, in E-flat major, Op. 73. 


836 


(FREDERIC LAMOND.**) Nov. 1, 1902 ia tess oy ata ae 
Concerto in D major for violin, Op. 61. (Huco HE&E&r- 
MANN.**) Feb. 28, 1903 ik ap RLS aig Yee gaia 
Andante cantabile from pianoforte trio in B-flat major, Op. 
97 (arranged by Liszr). Jan. 31, Re ae ee 
Recitative and Song, ‘‘To Hope,”’ Op. 94.* (ANTON VAN 
POT): RON: 24, 40a Oe Se Oe 
BERLIOZ: Love Scene and ‘Queen Mab” Scherzo from ‘‘Romeo 
and Juliet” Symphony. Dec. 27, 1902, and Feb. 7, 
ns ae ee Oe a Te ee ae eee 
Overture, ‘The Roman Carnival,” Op.9. Oct. 25, 1902 . 
Overture, ‘“The Fehmic Judges,” Op. 3.* Dec. 6, 1902 . 
BIZET: Suite, ‘‘L’Arlésienne,” No.1. Nov.15,1902. . . . 
Boropin: ‘‘On the Steppes of Central Asia,’’ orchestral sketch, 
Ts AMG he ear 
BRAHMS: Symphony No. 1, in C minor, Op. 68. Dec. 27, 1902 . 
Symphony No. 3, in F major, Op. 90: Nov.1,1902 . . . 
Hungarian Dances, Nos. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 (orchestrated by 
ALBERT PARLOW). Jan. 24, 1903 PC AID ae ghieh, 
Concerto in D major for violin, Op. 77. (Maup Mac- 
CARTHY.**) Nov. 15. 1902. iti 1 ATO Fs ag 
Two Part-songs for female voices (with harp and horns), 
.Op. 17: “‘Es tént ein voller Harfenklang,’’* ‘‘Wein’ an 
Gl Dae 8, 060s. 6 ea pe 





Two Part-songs for female voices a capella, Op. 44: ‘*Min- 
nelied,’* ‘‘Der Brautigam.’’* May 3.°1903°.'°. 
CHARPENTIER: ‘‘Impressions of anil orchestral suite. 
March 14, 1903 . ad ioe inca tas dh aka 
CHERUBINI: Overture to the Opera, “The Water-carrier. 
Feb. 7, 1903 tO OE Ge 
CONVERSE, F. S.: “Endymion’ . Narrative,’ ’? romance for orches- 
tra, Op. 10.T April * II, 1903 RTT DYES 
DvoRAK: Symphony in E minor, No. 5, “Brom the New 
World,” Op. 95. Jan. 10, 1903 . 
Symphonic Variations on an n original theme, Op. 78. "Nov. 
22, 1902 : 


Exicar: ‘‘Sea Pictures’’:* ‘‘Sea Siacndhaie Song” and ‘ ‘Sabbath 
Morning at Sea,” Op. 37. (Mmx&. KirKBY LUNN. oy 
Jan. 3, 1903 
EXAUDET: Minuet.* (CHARLES GuipeRr. *) pet 4, 1903 
Fipicu: Overture to Vrchlicky’s Comedy, ‘‘A ee at Karl- 
stein,’** Op. 26. Jan. 31, 1903 . : ; 
Foote: Suite in D minor, I. II., Op. 36. March 28, 1903 


Franck: ‘‘The Aolide,’’ symphonic poem. Dec. 20, 1902 
Guuck: Overture to “Iphigenia in Aulis.’”’ April 18, 1903 
Go._pMark: Chorus of Spirits and Spirits’ Dance from ‘‘Merlin’’* 
Jan. 10, 1903S ; 
Gounop: ‘‘Stanzas of Sappho.” (Mon. KIRKBY LUNN.**) 
Jan. 3, 1903 ; ies eee 
GUILMANT: Symphony for organ and orchestra, No. 1, Op. 42.* 
(WALLACE GoopkrIcu.) April at;:29030 © eon . 
Haypn: Symphony in D major (B. & H., No. 10). Dec. 20, 
<a pais ey eee es 
Symphony in D major. “The Chase.” Feb. OByt00% «: 41/1. 
Huser: Symphony No. 2, FE minor, ‘‘ Bocklin,”’ oe 115.** Oct. 
25, 1902 iv 2 i gem 
Iiszt: Dante Symphony. May 2, 1903 ajtie. fo ihhe 8) olith os 
Symphonic Poem No. 2, ‘‘Tasso: Lament and Triumph. 
Dec. 6, 1902. . Pak | Sanee 
men of the Three Holy Kings,* ** from “Christus.” Dee. 
1902 . Nine 
Chaat “* E- flat major, ‘No. for pianoforte. (MARK 
HAMBOURG.) Jan. 24, 003. sovereign eR 
See SCHUBERT: ‘‘Wanderer”’ Fantasia . 
See BEETHOVEN: Andante from pianoforte trio in B- flat. 
LiroLFF: Overture, ‘‘King Lear.’’** » April 11, 1903 
LOEFFLER: Two Poems for orchestra: ‘‘La Bonne Chanson” 
(after Verlaine), ‘‘Villanelle du Diable”’ (after Rollinat), 
MacKENzIE: ‘‘Pibroch’” Suite for violin and orchestra, Op. 42.* 
(TIMOTHEE ADAMOWSKI.{) Jan. 31, 1903 - 
Martini, Ecrwe: ‘“‘Plaisir d’Amour.”* (CHARLES GILIBERT.*) 
April 4, 1903. 
Mass: ‘‘L’Oiseau s’envole 1a-bas.’’** (CHARLES GILIBERT.* ) 
April 4, 1903 . ) ; 


MASSENET: ‘‘Pensée ‘ d@’Automne.’’* (CHARLES GILIBERT.*) 
April 4, 1903 oo Oe 2 ee he 


2 ee | i acaeil in A major, ‘‘Italian,’’ Op. 90. Nov. 


, 1902 RE a Asi 
Ciertine | in C minor to “Ruy Blas, ‘i Op. 95. April 25, 1903, 
Mott: See SCHUBERT. ! 
Mozart: Symphony in C major, ‘‘Jupiter.”” Jan. 24, 1903 
Symphony in D major, ‘‘without minuet”’ (K. 504). March 
28, 1903 
“Il mio Tesoro,’’ from “Don Giovanni. Vf (BEN DAVIES.) 
April 11, 1903 
PARKER, HORATIO: Concerto in 1 E- flat for organ ‘and orchestra, 
Op. 55. (H. ParKker.*) Dec. 27, 1902 
PARLOW: See Liszv. 
RAFF: oe is ree No. 5, in E geca va ret. — 
18, 1903. 
REINHOLD: Prelude, Minuet, ‘and Fugue, Op. 10. April 4, 1903, 
Rimsky-KorsaKkorr : Overture to ‘The Betrothed of the Tsar.’’** 
Nov. 15, 1902 ne gn een 
RUBINSTEIN: Symphony in ue major, No. 2, ‘‘Ocean,’’ Op. 42 
(second version), rtata SY, Val [ahs took 
Concerto No. 2, in D minor, ** for cello and orchestra, Op. 96 
(ELSA RUEGGER.) Oct. 25, igen pec 
SAINT-SAENS: Symphonic Poem No. t, ‘“Omphale’s Spinning- 
wheel,’”’ Op. 31. Oct. 25, 1902... 
Concerto in A minor for ’cello, Op. 33. (ALwin ScHROE- 
DER. T) Jan. 10, 19023 peda 
Concerto in G minor, No. 2, for pianoforte, Op. 22. ~(AN- 
TOINETTE SZUMOWSKA.) March 28, 1903. 
SCHUBERT: Symphony in C major, No.9. March 7, 1903 . 
Overture in EF minor. Feb. 28, 1903 fen 
Fantasia in F minor, Op. 103 (orchestrated by F ELIX 
MoTtL). Nov. 29, 1902 . 
Fantasia in C major ( “Wanderer”’), Op. 1s, rearranged by 
Liszt. (RAOUL PUGNO.*) Oct. 18, 1902 


SCHUMANN, GEORG: Overture, ‘‘The Dawn of Love,”’ Op 28. 7 
March I4, 1903 . ae 
SCHUMANN, ROBERT: Symphony No. 2, in C1 met Op. 6¢ 
Nov. 29, 1902 . 
Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major, “Rhenish, 7 Op. 97. 
Feb. 7, 1903 
Overture, Scherzo, and Finale, Op. 52. April ge 1903 
Overture to ‘‘Genoveva,”’ Op. 81. Jan. 10, 1903 . wa 
Concerto in A minor for pianoforte, Op. 54. (FANNY 
BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER.) Feb. 14, 1903 
SMETANA: Symphonic Poem; ‘‘ Richard III.’’** Antil 25, 1903 . 
STRAUSS, RICHARD: ‘‘Don Juan,’ tone-poem (after Lenau), Op. 
$0. HOV. %, 1066... gpg Oa hy ae ae 
‘‘Death and Transfiguration, ’ tone-poem, Op. 24. Feb. 
7, 1903 . . 
Burleske in D minor for pianoforte and orchestra. ee (HEIN- 
RICH GEBHARD.) April 18, 1903 . 


_SuK: Suite, “A Fairy Tale,’’** Op. 16. Nov. 29, 19 1902 


SVENDSEN: ‘‘The Carnival at Paris,’’ inet me 9 March 28, 
1903 





TANEIEFF: Overture to ‘“The Oresteia’’ of Ajschylus, Op. 6. 
Feb. 14, 1903. 
Tuomas, A. GorING: ‘‘O Vision Entrancing,” from the opera, 
‘‘Esmeralda.”* (BEN Davies.) April 11, 1903 
TSCHAIKOWSKY: PY PMRY No. 5, in E minor, Op. 64. Oct. 
18, 1902 
‘Romeo and Juliet, %: “ overture- fantasia after Shakespeare. 
March 14, 1903. . eis 
Suite No. 3, in G major, Op. 55. Jan. 31, 1903 pi meer 
Overture in E-flat major, ‘‘1812,’”’ Op. 49. May 2, 1903, 
Concerto for pianoforte, No. 1, in B-flat minor, Op. 23. 
(HAROLD RANDOLPH.*) Dec. 20, 1902 
WacGNeER: A ‘‘Faust’’ Overture. March 7, 1903 ; 
Introduction and Love Death from ‘‘T ristan and Isolde” 
(orchestral). Jan. 3, 1903 ,; on 4 ee 
Kaisermarsch. Nov. I, 1902 . Pes. Be CT 
‘“Wotan’s Farewell” and ‘Fire Charm,’ ’ from ‘‘Die Wal- 
kiire.’ (ANTON VAN Rooy.*) Nov. 22, 1902 
A Siegfried Idyl. Feb. 14, 1903. e 
WEBER: Overture to ‘‘Oberon.’’ May 2, 1903 
WEINGARTNER: ‘‘The Elysian Fields,” symphonic poem, Op. 
21.** March 7, 1903. 
Wipor: Choral and Variations for harp and orchestra, ok Op. 
74. (H. SCHUECKER,} harpist.) Feb. 28, 1903 
WIENIAWSKI: Fantasy on themes from Gounod’s “Raust, bag 
20.* (ADOLF BAK.T) April 25, 1903 
WitkowskI: Symphony in D minor.** April 4, 1903 
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266 
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WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME IN BOSTON. 


SYMPHONIES. 
Huser: Symphony No. 2, E minor, Op. 115. Oct. 25, 1902. 
WitkowskI: Symphony in D minor. April 4, 1903 
SYMPHONIC POEMS. 


SMETANA. ‘‘Richard III.’’ April 25, 1903. 
WEINGARTNER: ‘‘The Elvsian Fields’, Op. 21. March 7, 1903. 


OvVERTURES. 


ARENSKY: ‘‘Nala and Damayanti.’’ Jan. 24, 1903. 

Fisicu: ‘‘A Night at Karlstein, "Op. 26. Jan. 31, 1903. 

LITOLFF: ‘‘King Lear.’’ April II, 1903. 

RIMSKY-KoRSAKOFF: ‘‘The Betrothed of the Tsar.” 
1902. 


SCHUMANN, GEorG: ‘‘The Dawn of Love,’ Op. 28. March 14, 


1903 


‘ 


SUITES, VARIATIONS, ETC. 


CONVERSE: ‘‘Endymion’s Narrative,’’+| romance for orchestra, 


Op. 10. April 11, 1903. 


Liszt: March of the Three Holy Kings, from ‘‘Christus.’’ Dec. 


20, 1902. 


Nov. 15, 


. Liszt 


SUK: Suite, ‘‘A Fairy Tale,’’ Op. 16. Nov. 29, 1902 . 


CONCERTOS, ETC. 


MACKENZIE: ‘‘Pibroch”’ Suite for violin, Op. 42. First time with 
orchestra. (TIMOTHEE ADAMOWSKI. T) Jan. 31, 1903. 

PARKER, H.:- Concerto in E-flat for organ and orchestra, Op. 55. 
(HORATIO PARKER. ~ Dec. 27, 1903. 

RUBINSTEIN: Concerto No. 2, in D minor, for violoncello and or- 
chestra, Op. 96. (ELSA RUEGGER.) Oct. 25, 1902. 


STRAusS, R.: Burleske for pianoforte and orchestra. (HEIN- 


RICH GEBHARD ) April 18, 1903. 
Wipor: Choral and Variations for harp and orchestra, Op. 74. 
(HEINRICH SCHUECKER.T) Feb, 28, 1903. 


OPERATIC TRANSCRIPTIONS. 


GOLDMARK: Chorus of Spirits and wi ja Dance from ‘‘ Merlin.”’ 
Jan. 10, 1903 . 
Total number of works produced this season for the first t time 


SUMMARY. 


MARTINI 
MASSE 
MASSENET 
MENDELSSOHN 
MOZART 
PARKER, H. 
RAFF . 
REINHOLD | 
RIMSKY- KORSAKOFF 
RUBINSTEIN 
SAINT-SAENS 
SCHUBERT 
SCHUMANN, G. 
SCHUMANN, R. 
SMETANA 
STRAUSS, R. 
SUK 

SVENDSEN 
TANEIEFF 
Tuomas, A. G. 
TSCHAIKOWSKY 
WAGNER 
WEBER 
WEINGARTNER 
WIDOR 
WIENIAWSKI 
WITKOWSKI 


D’ ALBERT 
ANON. . 
ARENSKY . 
BACH 
BEETHOVEN . 
BERLIOZ 
BIZET . 
BORODIN . 
BRAHMS 
CHARPENTIER 
CHERUBINI 
CONVERSE 
DvorAK 
ELGAR 
EXAUDET 
FIBICH 
FOOTE . 
FRANCK 
GLUCK 
GOLDMARK 
GouNOD 
GUILMANT 
HAYDN 
HUBER 


LITOLFF 
LOEFFLER 
MACKENZIE 
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SUMMARY BY WORKS. 
I. SYMPHONIES. 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 1, in C major, Op. 2! 
Symphony No. 3, in E-flat, ‘‘Eroica,’’ Op. 55. 





Symphony No. 4, in B-flat major, Op. 60. 
Symphony No. 5, in C minor, Op.67 - - + + - + 
BERLIOZ: Love Scene and ‘‘Queen Mab”’ Scherzo from ‘‘Romeo 
and Juliet,’’ dramatic symphony, Op. 17 . 
Braums: Symphony No. 1, in C minor, Op. 68. 
Symphony No. 3, in Fmajor,Op.90 .- - - ) + + - 
Dvorak: Symphony No. 5, in E minor, ‘‘From the New World,”’ 


i alle a eck MR ER tS Sie 
Guitmant: Symphony No. 1, in D minor, for organ and orches- 
tra, Op. 42.* (WALLACE GooprRICcH, organist) . 
Haypn: Symphony in D major, ‘‘The Chase. e 
Symphony in D major (B. & H., No. bay eigecl gw ask 
Huser: Symphony No. 2, in E minor, ‘“Bocklin,”’ Op. 115** . 
Liszt: Symphony after Dante's ‘Divine Comedy” . . 
MENDELSSOHN: Symphony in A major, ‘‘Ttalian,’’ Op. 90 . 
Mozart: Symphony in D major, ‘‘without minuet’’ (K. 504). 
Symphony in C major, ‘‘ Jupiter” (Bocggsy 84 
RarFF: Symphony No. 5, in E major, ‘Lenore,’ Op. 177 .- 
RUBINSTEIN: Symphony No. 2, in C major, ‘‘Ocean,”’ Op. 42, 
second version, I., III., 1[V., VIi. Tet Me 
ScHUBERT: Symphony No. 9g, in C major 
ScHUMANN: Symphony No. 2, in C major, Op. 61. 
Symphony No. 3, in E-flat, ‘‘Rhenish,’’ Op. 97 
T'scHAIKOWSKY: Symphony No. 5, in E minor, Op. 64 . 
Wrrkowsk1: Symphony in Dminor** . . - + - 


Total 


| Ii. SUITES AND SERENADES. 
Bacu: Overture (suite) No. 2, in B minor, for strings, flute, and 
pianoforte accompaniment a. . Se 
BizEt: Suite, ‘‘I’Arlésienne,’’” No.1. . - + + + > 
CHARPENTIER: Suite, ‘‘Impressions of Italy”. . . . 
Foote: Suite in D minor, Op. 36. I. Allegro energico. 
I a TY ALE PBT ee 7 oN 
. ReINHOLD: Prelude, Minute, and Fugue for strings, Op. 10 
ScHUMANN: Overture, Scherzo, and Finale, Op. 52 
Sux: Suite, ‘‘A Fairy Tale,” Op. 16** weiss 
TSCHAIKOWSKY: Suite No. 3, in G major, Op. 55 


Total 


III. SYMPHONIC POEMS. 


FRANCK, César: Symphonic Poem, ‘‘The Holide” . . - 
Liszt: Symphonic Poem No. 2, ‘Tasso: Lament and Triumph” 
LOEFFLER: Two Poems: ‘‘La Bonne Chanson”’ (after Verlaine), 
‘“‘Villanelle du Diable”’ (after Rollinat) . PIC OTe 4, 
Saint-Sains: Symphonic Poem No. 1, ‘‘Omphale's Spinning- 
wheel "iOp. ames l. 10E 80) Fu ECE a 2 Re les 
SMETANA: Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Richard III.”"** . . . + +. 
Srrauss, RICHARD: Tone-poem, ‘‘Don Juan” (after N. Lenau), 
Op. 20. Tone-poem, ‘‘ Death and Transfiguration,’ Op. 24 . 
WEINGARTNER: Symphonic Poem, ‘‘The Elysian Fields,” 
Op. 21** avis ©" AOS see oI PEI GMD INS 6 


Total 


SCHUBERT: Overture in E minor . 
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IV. OVERTURES. 


D'ALBERT: Prelude to the Opera, ‘‘The Ruby”... . . 
ARENSKY: Introduction to the Opera, ‘‘Nala and Damayanti 1 
BEETHOVEN: Overture to ‘‘Leonore,’’ No. 2, in C major Op. 72 
BERLIOZ: Overture, ‘‘The Roman Carnival,’’ Op. 9. 7 | 
Overture to ‘‘The Fehmic Judges,” Op. 3* . . 
CHERUBINI: Overture to the Opera, ‘‘The Water-carrier” . . 
FIBIcH: Overture to Vrchlicky’s Comedy, ‘‘A Night at Karl- 
Ce Ree ee a eT a ta ge Ren 
GLUCK: Overture to ‘‘Iphigenia in Aulis’’ (WAGNER’s ending) 
LITOLFF: Overture to the Opera, ‘‘King Lear’’** . . 
MENDELSSOHN: Overture in C minor to Victor Hugo 
, Blas,’’ Op. 95. . 5 is copula an iar Oh gS ne 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF: Overture to the Opera, ‘‘The Betrothed 
of the Tsar’’** 


’s “Ruy 


SCHUMANN, GEORG: Overture, ‘“The Dawn of Love,” Op. 28 


rpeuuecse Sad Overture to the Opera, ‘‘Genoveva,’’ 

RA ie neg he Si a eat 

TANEIEFF: Overture, ‘‘L’Oresteia’’ pag a lo oC ape 

TSCHAIKOWSKY: ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ overture-fantasia after 
Shakespeare. | 

Overture in E-flat major, ‘‘1812,” Op. 49 . 
WAGNER: A ‘“‘Faust’’ Overture . .. . 
WEBER: Overture to the Opera, ‘‘Oberon’’ 


Total 


V. ORCHESTRAL VARIATIONS. 


DvorAK: Symphonic Variations on an original theme, Op. 78 . 
Wipor: Choral and Variations for harp and orchestra, Op. 74** 


Total 


VI. OPERATIC EXCERPTS. AND TRANSCRIPTIONS. 


BEETHOVEN: Andante cantabile from the pianoforte trio, in 
B-flat major, Op. 97 (orchestrated by LiszT) ba 
BRAHMS: Hungarian Dances, Nos. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 (orches- 
: trated Dy ALBBRT PARLOW) «60600 804 eee 8 
ee <aorus of Spirits and Spirit’s Dance from “' Mer- 
In, mre Mi ge i Sree GRA a SEER tes 4 ere 
SCHUBERT: Fantasia in F minor, Op. 103 (orchestrated by FELIX 
Mort) Ne Oke at 6 Mame gk 1S al ai 
WAGNER: Introduction and Love Death from ‘‘Tristan and | 
Isolde’’ 
Total 


VII. MISCELLANEOUS. 


BORODIN a ‘‘On the Steppes of Central Asia,’’ orchestral sketch, 
escheat: | Base Narrative,’ romance for orchestra, 
p. 10 





Liszt: March of the Three Holy Kings, from ‘‘Christus’’** 
SvENDSEN: ‘‘Carnival at Paris,’ episode for orchestra, oP. 9. 
WAGNER: Kaisermarsch gt SMe oe 

A Siegfried Idyl . 


Total 


VIII. CONCERTOS AND INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS WITH ORCHESTRA. 


BacH: Concerto in A minor, No. 1, for violin.* (FRANZ KNEI- 
emt.7) . 

BEETHOVEN: Concerto No. 5, in E-flat major, for pianoforte, Op. 
73, (FREDERIC LAMOND.**) 

Concerto in D major for violin, Op. 61. ane HEER- 

MANN**) ' 

BRAHMS: Concerto in D major for violin, Op. 77. (Maup 
MacCartuy**) . 


Liszt: Concerto in E-flat major, No. 1, for pianoforte. (MARK | 


HAMBOURG) 


-MAcCKENzIE: ‘‘Pibroch ” Suite { for violin and orchestra, Op. 42. . 
(TIMOTHEE ApaMowskI}) | 


PARKER, H. Concerto in E-flat for organ and orchestra, Op. : 


55.** (HORATIO PARKER*) 

RUBINSTEIN: Concerto No. 2, in D minor, for violoncello and 
orchestra, Op. 96.* (Esa RUEGGER) , 
SAINT-SAENS: Concerto in A minor for violoncello, Op. 33. 

(ALWIN SCHROEDER.) 
Coneerto in G minor, No. 2, for eguespesene Op. 22. ne: 
TOINETTE SZUMOWSKA. ) 
ScHUBERT: Grand Fantasia in C major, “Wanderer.” Op. ‘15, 
arranged and orchestrated by Liszt. (RAouL PUGNO.*) 
ScHUMANN: Concerto for pianoforte, Op. 54. (FANNY BLOOM- 
FIELD-ZEISLER) 


Strauss, R.: Burleske in D minor for pianoforte aad orchestral + 
(HEINRICH GEBHARD) 

TSCHAIKOWSKY: Concerto No: I, in B-flat minor, ‘for pianoforte, 
Op. 23. (HAROLD RANDOLPH*) ihe 

WIENIAWSKI: Fantasia on themes from Gounod’: S “Raust. 1 
(ADoLF BAKT) 


Total 


IX. Voca, Music: ScENEsS, ARIAS, DUETS, QUARTETS, ETC. 


ANoN.: ‘‘Jeunes Fillettes.’”"** (CHARLES GILIBERT*) . . 

BEETHOVEN: Recitative and Song, ‘‘To ss es % bee 94. * (ANTON 
VAN Rooy*) _. 

BRAHMS: ‘Two Part-songs ‘for female voices, with harp and 
horns, Op. 17:‘‘Es tént ein voller Harfenklang,”’ ‘‘Wein’ 
an den elsen.’”* 

Two Part-songs for female voices, a capella, Op. 44: 
‘‘Minnelied,”’ ‘‘Der Brautigam’’*. . Eg re 

ELGAR: Two Songs of the cycle, ‘‘Sea Pictures,” Op. 37.* 
(KIRKBY LUNN**) . mone ngage he Spal hc” 

EXAUDET: Minuet.* (CHARLES GILIBERT*) _ 

Gounopb: Stanzas of Sappho. (KIRKBY LUNN**) _ 


MARTINI, Ecrpe: ‘‘Plaisir d’Amour.’’* (CHARLES GILIBERT*) . 

MassE: ‘‘L’Oiseau s’envole la-bas.’’* (CHARLES GILIBERT*) 

MASSENET: ‘‘Pensée d’Automne.’’* (CHARLES GILIBERT*) . 

Mozart: ‘‘Il mio Tesoro,’* from ‘‘Don Giovanni.”’ (BEN 
DAVIES) 

THOMAS, GORING: “O Vision Entrancing,” from “Esmeralda.” 
(BEN DAVIEs) ; 

WAGNER: ‘‘Wotan’s Farewell” and “Fire Charm, ” from “Die 
Walkiire.” (ANTON VAN Rooy*) 


ae ie ee ath nuk) of? ae 


Note.—The Romance from ‘‘Euryanthe”’ and Beethoven’s ‘‘ Ade- 


laide”’ (pages 979 and 1003) were not sung, on account of the sickness 
of Mr. Ellison Van Hoose. 


THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS HAVE APPEARED THIS SEASON. 


Mr. TimotHteE ADAMOWSKI,}| violinist. Jan. 31, 1903. Mac- 
kenzie’s ‘‘ Pibroch”’ suite, Op. 42"... ese tite 
Mr. ADoLF Bak,t violinist. April 25,1903. Wieniawski’s Fan- 
tasia on themes from Gounod’s ‘‘Faust’’* . Mae a 
Mme. FANNY BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER, pianist. Feb. 14, 1903. 
Schumann’s Concerto in A minor. (Sketch) A 
Mr. BEN Davies, tenor. April 11, 1903. ‘‘Il mio Tesoro,’’* from 
‘Don Giovanni,’ and ‘‘O Vision Entrancing,’’* from 
Goring Thomas’s ‘‘Esmeralda.”* (Sketch)... . 


Mr. HEINRICH GEBHARD, Pianist, April 18, 1903. R. Strauss’s 
Burleske** PO SL UE Se IMSS Sag 

Mr. CHARLES GILIBERT, * baritone. ‘April 4, 1903. Songs by 
Martini,* Exaudet, * Massenet,* Massé,*. Anon.* 
(Sketch) ; FS GSO ia 

Mr. WALLACE GOODRICH, organist. April 1 II, 1903. “Guilmant’s 
Symphony in D minor for organ and orchestra, No. 1*. 

Mr. Mark Hampourc, pianist. Jan. 24, 1903. Liszt’s Con- 

_ certo in E-flat major, No. 1. (Sketch) 

Mr. Huco HEERMANN,** violinist. Feb. 28, 1903. Beetho- 
ven’s Concerto in D major, Op. 61. (Sketch) . 

Mme. Kirksey LUNN,** mezzo-soprano. Jan. 3, 1903. Stanzas 
of Sappho, Gounod; Two of Rige: s ‘‘Sea Pictures.’’* 
(Sketch) 

Mr. FRANZ KNEISEL,T violinist. Dec. e% 1902. Bach’s Con- 
certo in A minor* nih ote . 

Mr. FrREDERIC LAMOND,** pianist. Nov. I, | 1902. Beethoven's 
Concerto No. 5, in E-flat major, Op. 73. (Sketch) 

Miss Maup MacCartuy,** violinist. Nov. 15, 1902. Brahms’s 
Concerto in D major, Op. 77. (Sketch) . os ae 

Mr. Horatio PARKER,* organist. Dec. 27, 1902. His Concerto 
in E-flat, Op. 55.— (Sketch) 


'- Mr. Raovut Pucno,* pianist. Oct. 18, 1902. Schubert—Liszt, 


‘Wanderer’? Fantasia. (Sketch) 





Mr. HaroLD RANDOLPH,* pianist. Dec. 20, 1902. Tschaikow- 
sky’s Concerto No. 1, in B-flat minor, Op. 23. (Sketch) 
Miss ELSA RUEGGER, ’cellist. Oct. 25,1902. Rubinstein’s Con- 
certo No. 2,in D minor, Op. 96.* (Sketch) . .. . 
Mr. ALWIN SCHROEDER, t cellist. Jan. 10, 1903. Saint-Saéns’s 
Concerto in A minor, Op. 33 ss. Me We es ey 
Mur. ANTOINETTE SZUMOWSKA, pianist. Saint-Saéns’s Con- 
certo inG minor. March 28, 1903 


Mr. ANTON VAN Rooy,* baritone. Nov. 22, 1902. 
‘*To Hope,”’ Op. 94;* Wotan’s Farewell. . . 


Beethoven’s 


se 


Mezzo-soprano: Mme. Kirkby Lunn** . 


Tenor: Mr. Ben Davies . . 
Baritones: Messrs. Gilibert* and Van Rooy* 
Pianists: Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler, Messrs. Gebhard, ‘Hem- 
bourg, Lamond,** Pugno,* Lae * Mme. Szu- 


mowska . 
Organists: Messrs. Goodrich and Parker* 
Violinists: Messrs. Adamowski,{ Bak,T Heermann, ek Kneisel, T 

Miss MacCarthy ** __. See aera Cre 
Violoncellists: Miss Ruegger, Mr. Schroeder} . 


Total 


ENTR’ACTES. 

BLACKBURN, VERNON: ‘‘The Tribe of Salieri”’ 

‘Berlioz: The ‘Grand Traité’”’ . 
‘‘Contemporaneous Criticism”’ 
‘‘Music and Speech ’”’ 

‘*A Note on Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni’ 
nme Meu” Cg el 
‘‘A Note on Planquette”’ 
‘Mechanism in Music” . 

HALE, PHILIP: ‘‘Queen Omphale i in Legend and Art” 
“Beethoven as a Pianist” . er os 
‘The Neo-Russian School and Opera’ 
‘“Tschaikowsky’s First Love and Amazing Marriage” 
‘The Esterhazy Orchestra”’ 

‘Concerning an Alleged Decay in the Art of Song” 
‘The Ending of Smetana” oe dbea 

Pall Mall Gazette: ‘‘ Noise as a Factor in Plot” 

Pall Mall Gazette: ‘‘Music in Lent” 

RUNCIMAN, JOHN F.: ‘‘The Hero Wotan”’ 

Symons, ARTHUR: “On Musical Criticisms” 

VILLIERS DE 1/IsuE ADAM: ‘‘The Slayer of Swans” 

mines)? . F. Per. 8 oe 

Emi.e: ‘‘Daudet’s ‘L’Arlésienne’”’ (Englished by 

er ew eis oe ee ee 


List oF CASTS IN SYMPHONY HALL 
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F ADAMOWSKE The 


| rel 
First “Pop” Concert Proves a Joy- 
ous Resurrection. 


FASHION WAS OUT IN FORCE 


ee me eee 


| unconventionality of life in 
ne Moy c. go fields. Lait 


Representative of Fashion.  __ 


i 


) 


Return of Popular Series Welcomed | 


by Big Attendance and Ex- 


cellent Playing. 


et oe me 


A POA LEE S VIL 
ae Seon LEG es te ee, 


Piiidenntne Adamowski, 
Who opened the ‘‘Pop’’ concert season 
in Symphony Hall. 


lt was with dress and drink, music 


laughter 
season 
evening. 


and merriment, 
the ‘‘pop’’ concert 
Symphony Hall last 
was there and it was 
‘The compositions of the masters were 
artistically played by the Symphony 
Orchestra. Timothy Adamowski was 
there and he was given an ovation, from 
the openeing Wagner selection to the 
last strains of the ‘‘Coronation March” 
by German, 

In every way the first night was a 
success. Corks were lifted by ubiquit- 
ous waiters from the imprisoning 


Fashion 


‘Was rather 


| 


larenth within and the pirit 


ann that was everywhere it adorned 


as if the austerity of dull, drear days 
had gone and there had come to re- 
place it the breath of summer and the 


The audience was _ representative of. 
fashion and youth. It was young, and 
being young, it enjoyed, 
Was filled, end if the applause that 
sreeted each number was not more than 
enthusiastic: it was because the word 
‘popular’? was badly 
man of the summer 
The. program 
the ordinary 


concert season. 
was not 


classical, and there was no 
humber that could enthuse him who did 
not kKnéw music. as the critics think he 
ought to know it. 

Some went tO hear the music. More 
went to see who was there to hear the 
music. They went to chat, and Maestro 
Tim” often had to use his baton rather 
freely on his musie rack to restore the 
degree of order that he deemed néces- 
Sary to a full appreciation c. his work 
and that of the musicians who were ac- 


, companving him. 


, With their 


} 
} 
i 


| 
| 


representative. | 


| Concert overture—‘‘In 


‘ | Hymn to St. 
and light that | 


opened at. 


Conductor Insisted on Order. 


Some of them perhaps thought that 
the renowned condud@or was interfering 
privileges when he spoke so 
loudly with his little stick, but he usUa@e- 
ly conquered in regard, 
With his music, when 


this 


and it was all 


the fields.’ 


Every table: 


‘popular’. in 
acceptance of the term. It. 


used as the talis-— 


but that the evening had been a pleas- |) 


ant one, 


. 


Four Numbers New Here. A 


‘The program was as follows: 
“The Mastersingers of Nuremberg” 
Wagner 


Intermezzo—‘‘Contes d’Hoffmann’’.. . 


r over even those who talked forgot ‘all 


| 


Offenbach | 


Ballet, “ia Belle au 
Pe Re ..... Uschaikowski 
(Kirst time.) 
Bohemia’”’ 

Fi. Ry 
(First time.) 

VIL.’ Saint-Saens | 
Cecilia’ Gounod 
Violin solo, Mr. karl Ondricek. 
Organ, Mr. Snow. 

Festival march 
(First time.) 
Salut D’ Amour 


Suite fram 
Dormant’”’ 


Suite—‘‘Henry 


Chabrier 


Espana 
.. Joh. Strauss 


Overture—''I"iedermaus”.. 
Coronation March Ed. German 
The four compositions offered here 
for the first time proved immensely 
popular, especially the Pucci ni numbre 
in La Boheme. 
Every table 
audience was fashional 
seasonable weat 


ber. of, the 


~~ \ " all / 


was occupied and, 
mas the 
etained a na | 
Shionables in town late: 


un- | 


| 
| 


as he did | 


| 





than usual, . Those who ~ 

pa ties of friends were Major. 
Henry lL. Higginson, Miss 
Boardman, Mr, and Mrs. J. Montgomery 
Sears, Miss Gibson, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Fairchild, Dr. George Monks, Arthur 
Richmond, .. Mr. and Mrs.. Wilhelm 
Gericke, Clayton Johns the composer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred 8S. Converse, Miss | 
Tudor, Otis Kimball and friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred O. North, Miss Susan 
Day Kimball. 


u 
em 
4 


Some of the Gowns. 

Mrs. Sears was in pale gray veiling 
with a Jong light lue wrap, and Mrs. 
Fairchild in black roile and petted lace. | 
She wore a large picture hat of black) 
and white feathers. Mrs. Higginson was 
in black and white silk. Mrs. Gericke | 
was in panne velvet and wore a large | 
black hat. Mrs. Josef Adamowski was | 
in. pale gray crepe de chine and wore a 
black hat. Miss Estelle Kimball, with 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Otis Ikim- 
ball, was in pale gray crepe with 2. 
large flower picture hat. Mrs. Kimball 
was in black lace. 

Others present were Colonel Charles | 
Sampson, Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Pitman, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Taggard, Mr. and | 
Mrs. Clarence Souther, Mr. and Mrs. | 
Henry Howard, John J. Turner, John | 
Stone Stone, Mr. and Mrs. Eben Stan- | 
wood, Josef Adamowski, Mr. and Mrs. | 
Clarence Jones, Dr, and Mrs. J. Ioster | 
Bush and their daughter, Miss 
Otto Roth, Miss Boardman. 
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TWENTY-THIRD SEASON 1903-1904 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


94 PERFORMERS 


KHHREHRKHHK KR K HK HH KH RR F 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor 
TWENTY-FOUR CONCERTS 


On Consecutive SATURDAY EVENINGS from 
October 17, 1903, to April 30, 1904, omitting 
November 7, December 12, 1903, Janu- 
ary 16, February 20, and March 19, 

1904, and 


TWENTY-FOUR PUBLIC REHEARSALS 


On Consecutive FRIDAY AFTERNOONS from 
.. October 16, 1903, to April 29, 1904, omitting 
November 6, December 11, 1903, Janu- 
ary 15, wenreery, £7 and March 18, 
0 o 


x x* kx Eek EE HE EH EF 
*e£e ek RER EDR EEE 


SOLOISTS: 


Mme. Melba, Mme. Gadski, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, Mr. Gilibert, Miss Aus Der Ohe, Mme. 
Hopekirk, Miss Maud Mac Carthy, Miss Olive 
Mead, Mr. Busoni, Mr. Harold Bauer, Mr. Ra- 


fael Joseffy, Mr. George Proctor, Mr. 
| Fernandez Arbos, Mr. T. Adamowski, Mr. 
' dolph Krasselt, and others. 


TICKETS for the series of CONCERTS 
for the series of REHEARSALS, $12,00 
$7.50, according to location. 


The $12 seats for the Rehearsals will be sold 


at auction at Symphony Hall MONDAY, Sep- 


tember 28, at 10 A. M. 


The $7.50 seats for the Rehearsals will be 
sold at auction at Symphony Hall TUESDAY, 
September 29, at 10 A. M. : 


The $12 seats for the Concerts will be sold 
at auction at Symphony Hall on THURSDAY, 
October 1, at 10 A. M. 


The $7.50 seats for the Concerts will be sold 


| in like manner at the same place on FRIDAY, 


October 2, at 10 A. M. 


ee ee 


must be paid for as soon as bought .or they 
will be immediately resold. 


ROSTON SYMPHONY CHANGES. 


Two New Players Mngaged—Timothee 
Adamowski to Marry. 


William Gericke was compelled to go 
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in the Boston Symphony Orchestra. > 


¥ 
_—_ . Pa re 
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abroad suddenly last spring to engage a ) 


first violin and a first ‘cello for the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in place of Franz 
Kneisel and: Alwin Schroeder who retired 


from the organization to devote their time — 
to the work of the Kneisel Quartet. The 
two players finally secured are Mr. Arbos 
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‘pupils was Maud McCarthy, who came 


jast year to this country. He has ne ver 
been conspicuous in London musical affai 
of a serious nature. a) a ae 
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Hunti ice dicey pwc ye Gabi, shad AR a 2 Bees ahh violinist in Londor and a : » in: ‘the 
ngton and M husetts Avenues | poval Academ rt sare ‘ 
: vse venues | Royal Academy of Music. Oné 


"Herr Krasselt is a young German who} 
studied under Klingel at Leipzig and has 


recently been playing with ‘success : I i 
Berlin. wo? 


: 


Another interesting bit of news abo) 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra is that. 


; 
! 


Timothée Adamowski, one of the first 
violins, is engaged to marry. He has long 


been a bopular figure in Boston society. 


and was ta 
Gardiner, who* made a lion of 
launched him so favorably on th 
placid waters of Boston society that he_f 
floated ever since. He is to marry Miss 
Gertrude Lewis Pancoast of Philadelphia. 
She is an orphan and is a daughter of 
the late Dr. and Mrs. William L. Pancoast, 
Her mother was a sister of J. Hampden 
Robb, who died a year ago in Paris, and 
since that time Miss Pancoast has lived 
in Philadelphia with her sister, Mrs. John” 
L. Conaway. The ongegeinens of the two 
was announced in Carlsbad, whither the” 
violinist had followed the young, woman, 
He is a Pole and a brother of Joseph Ada- 
mowski who married Paderewski's. pupil, 
Antoinette Schumouska, and plays the ‘cello 


BOSTON 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


SEASON 1903-1904 


Mr, WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor 9D 


Each order for Season Tickets 
placed with us will be given 
personal attention, and we 
guarantee to execute all such 
orders in a satisfactory man- 
nerand for a small commis- 

: sion. ie 

J Correspondence solicited.- All information, 


sent to any address on request, gratis. — 


CONNELLY’S 


’'Phone, Oxford 942 


4 


7 - * 


} 4° | 
| There is a sturdy rumor in the air. 
that Carl Ondricek may be found if 
the Symphony Concert master’s seat. 
when the new season begins, and 
many good and wise folk would like 
it to be true. | 


en up there first by Mrs. Jack 


'@ with diagram of Symphony Hall, will 08 * 
Tickets will be delivered in_ the Hall, and | 


TICKET OFFICE, ADAMS HOUSE fF 





“yawn. Crwrssd Gaal 1g03" 
Ey HE positions have been filled 
cant last spring by the withdrawal from the 

Boston Symphony Orchestra of Franz Kneisel, 

concertmaster, and Alwin Schroeder, first ‘cellist. 

The new leader of the violins will be Fernandez 
Arbos, and the ’cello department 

THE CHANGES will have Rudolph Krasselt as its 

IN BOSTON. chief. It is understood that 
these engagements were made by 

Mr. Higginson himself. 

Musicians here had been rather looking forward 
to the reinstatement of Anton Hekking as the first 
‘cellist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. There 
existed a general belief that the position could have 
no worthier representative. Hekking was until not 
long ago the ’cello king of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra, but it was understood that he had no 
binding engagements for next season or thereafter. 


The passing by of Hekking is the more to be won- » 


dered at because the new Boston Symphony ‘cellist, 
Krasselt, is only twenty-five years old. Hekking 
was a prominent member of the famous Bilse Or- 
chestra in Berlin at about the time that Krasselt 
came into the world; while the latter has had a 
couple of years’ experience (under Hekking) in the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, and has taught ‘cel- 
lo at Stern’s Conservatory, also in Berlin. While 
youth is never a crime, it is on the other hand no 
recommendation for the position of first ‘cellist to 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Neither in ex- 
perience as an ensemble player, nor in skill and au- 
thority as a soloist, does Krasselt rank with his pred- 
ecessor, Schroeder. There seems no reason to doubt 
that the younger man might some day rank 
with the best in his profession, but at the same 
time one must wonder that the Boston Symphony 
management is willing to experiment in so impor- 
tant a matter. It will be well if the experience is 
not repeated that befell Theodore Thomas in Chi- 
cago some years ago, when he engaged a concert- 
master fresh from the classroom of Joachim. The 
Boston Symphony men are keen critics, and it would 
not take them long to pick the flaws in the new 
cellist, if there are any to be found. After that his 
troubles would be many and picturesque. 7 
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While we have no desire to display unwarranted 
hostility against young Krasselt, we voice the opin- 
ion of the entire local ’cello community when we 


‘ask why there was not engaged in his place some 


one of the several great European players who are 
available for just such a position? It is not our 
province to name these men now, but we are in a 
position to do so if the necessity should arise. 
Fernandez Arbos, a Spaniard, friend of Sarasate, 


‘pupil of Joachim, and professor at the London Royal 


College of Music, is a musician of quite another 
stamp. He will doubtless prove to be a worthy. suc- 
cessor of Kneisel. Arbos has for some years been 
a most successful teacher in London. As a soloist 
he is always in demand. His style is eclectic, his 
repertory not less so.. He is a composer of marked 
cifts. His trios for piano, violin and ’cello have be- 
come famous wherever people are progressive 
enough to play chamber music by any composer 
born after 1840. This man Arbos should make his 
mark in Boston, and make it quickly. He is a man 
of warm temperament, a true Spaniard in his physi- 
cal makeup. This poses a pretty problem for Mr. 
Gericke, the director. It will be a great change 
from the placi¢ Kneisel to the fiery Arbos. Alto- 
gether, Mr. Higginson has made some radical de- 
partures, and from New York their result will be 
watched with interest. In Boston there is interest, 
too, but perhaps also a wee bit of apprehension. 


Lindow frm H 46 % 

C. M. Loeffler, of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, is here, and I*red Comee is expected. They 
are supposed to be looking for the successors of 
the Kneisel Quartet players, recently resigned, and 
“Mr. Gericke has been here on the sane mission. 
The post of first ’cellist was offered or suggested 
to Jean Gérardy, but not viewed favorably by him. 
It is now understood that the Kneisel resignation 
was not due to engagements, but to a positive 
rupture between K neisel and-Gericke, not of a per- 
sonal nature, however. This was intimated in this 
paper originally. 
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P , t of the | master of this noted band of musicians. i 
|e is a violin player of national re- 
| | Symphony Orchestra andof | yute, and his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
oa ee og ge oe | a Polander. Vincent Adamowskt, are of Warsaw, 
Dek: ee a Ce | | aa ec at 9 | | Poland, the senior Mr. Adamowski be- 
1 oA iii Bie? epee: ee Rue” a ty, ee | ; pine pe RR ATS 623) 
, Me ee ee a8 scial to The Boston Journal. - government, tie | 
Yes : |e 3 Among the friends of the groom 


Narragansett Pier, R. I., Sept. L— 


the reception were Mr. and Mrs, Jose 
With the dawn of a fair September P . q s. Jose 


Adamowski, the former a brother of 
‘ came the first society wedding of the| the groom; Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Rich- 
season when Miss Gertrude Lewis Pan- mond of Boston and Mrs. Martha Dana.’ 
: Friends and relatives, of the bride at 
the ceremony and reception were Mrs. 
Thomas B. Wanamaker,» Mrs. Barclay 
Timothie Adamowski of Boston. Warburton, Mrs. A. E. Norris, Mr. and 
The ceremony was performed by the ‘! Mrs. Howard Pancoast, Mrs. Howard 
Rev. W. H. B. Allen, rector’ of Sti Roberts, Clarence Lewis and Dr, and 
Mrs. Benjamin Reath. 
Mr. and Mrs. Adamowski Will reside 
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coast, daughter of Dr. William H. Pan- 
coast of Philadelphia, was married to 
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Peter’s. at high noon today, and the 
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| a organist was Wallace Goodrich, organist, on Chestnut street, Boston, after their 
. ‘of Trinity Church, Boston. The march {| honeymoon. 
from Lohengrin was played upon the uM rs 
« 29 
entrance of the bridar party, and the. my _ damow#ki s Marriage, 
overture from the szeistersinger was Mr. Timothee Adamowski, whose 
the music at the end of the service. .marriage to Miss Gertrude Pancoast 
The bridge, who was attired in white took place at Narragansett last Tues- 
> ‘ | 
crepe de chene_ elaborately trimmed‘ qay, has for years been one of the. | 
with Irish lace, wore a large picture most conspicuous members of the. f 
hat of Irish lace and white ostrich Boston Symphony Orchestra. In a) fi 
| feathers and carried a shower bouquet sense, he has been the leader of the | i 
of lilies of the valley. She was at- fashionable members of that famous | i 
, > ittle v-Yare: ica Mort. ) ‘ Sg Age 
tended by her little niece, Miss my band, though his taste for fashionable I 
dre Pancoast, who acted as Mower lite has never once sidetracked his de- i; 
: ir . . . « r . ah be 
i votion to his art. Time and time 4| 
Brother Gives Away Brice. lagain he has been reported as engaged M 
| r 
The bride was given away by her to some society girl, but he survived | 
brother, Moward Pancoast. Mrs. John so many of these reports that people ia 
L. Conaway, sister of the bride, wore began to wonder whether he would | un 
> a hand-embroidered white musiin and ever forsake bachelor’s hall. He is a Ve 
valenciennes lace dress with hat to compatriot and intimate friend of. 
eg and’ carried: a. bouquet of OF” |}Jean Ignace Paderewski, the most 
~*hids pat 7 
gE \ celebrated of living pianists, and his | 
Mrs. Howard Pancoast wore a gown) shee J h Adamowski, @ few 
of white embroiderea batiste and large rother, Josep anit ot NEA {| 
lace picture hat. | years ago married Miss ZUMOV ’ ue 
. . . - ; ' , 
The church was decorated with golden | @ pupil of Paderewskl. | | 
rod and white hydrangeas. The best \ f ce 
\ PUY - S eft 2 
man was Mr. Wiliam P. Blake of | se eat 200 \4 by ti 
Boston, a friend for twenty years of With the preliminary . announces ve 
eat t — | the groom. Following the ceremony Was! ment of the Boston Symphony Or- Wh; 
: yey ane * iS | a wedding breakfast at the cottage of; mene vie fe nae i 
Page ee VY ~ WW chestra for its twenty-third year the 
f Bra fi ell known Musician eds. | Mrs. John L. Conaway. The cottage nest) o ¢ y } fi | 
f ‘Timothee Adamowski, assistant conductor of Boston Symphony orchestra, was | decorations were a mass of white hy- musical season may be considered as. +f 
Ona | oF ‘ Zea > Ti on ‘ ‘ . 1 q 
eerste’ yesterday at Narragansett Pier to Miss Gertrude Lewis Pancoast. | drangeas and ferns. opened. A second and eyen third ih : 
vi 7) [RRB UELAte > Ei —poennen The bride is well known socially in| i Y tls th Heessa i 
|Musician’s Bride a Belle of Three stew York, Boston and Philadelphia | eneration. if one spe" aa i 
| Cities | and at Narragansett Pier. She is alof the early days, are now enjoying if 
i 7 | brunette and tall and stately. these concerts, remarkable for their SY 
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Be ; | . : 1 f 
Ber is WEIS MISS PANGOAS | = Mr. Adamowski Musical Conductor.! even excellence and high standard. \ ; 
eae HOME TO BE IN BOSTON Mr. Adamowski, the groom, is assis-| And the good opinion of the musical) ii, 


tant conductor of the Boston Sym- 
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“orchestra on its monthly tournees. 


“We 


Pf Among & score of flattering com. | 
ments last season we quote from the | 
New York Tribune that ‘the visit | 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


has left a feeling of admiration and 
gratitude keener, more tender, and 


more fragrant than’ ever before,’’'! 
While the New York Herald stated | 


that ‘‘this 


spread a nobie feast.”’ The Times, | 
speaking of the orchestra, said: “Tt 


affords a pieasure distinct in degree 


and kind,” and the Sun iionestly says: 
“To speak frankly New York has 
found the Boston concerts a_e safe 
vehicle for admiration.’ The Phila- 


delphia Press savs of i e perform- 


Anees of the orchestra in its two series 


of concerts in that city: “There is 


something more than mere virtuosiiv 
in its noble interpretation,’ while the 
Baltimore Sun pays a marked compli- 
ment by affirming that “this company 
of great artists gives a distinction to 
whatever it undertakes.” 
Gericke Again Conducts. 

Mr. Wilnelin Gericke will again oe- 
cupy the positicn of conductor, and 
ample evidence of both his popular- 
itv and fitness is afforded in his record 
of ten years in this cupacity, five of 
which were during his first term, be- 
ginning in 1884, while the coming 
season will be the sixth of his second 
regime. 

The list of soloists is as usual ua 
notable one, and includes Mine. Melba, 


Mme. Gadski. Mme. Schumann-Heink. 


Mr. Gilibert, Miss Aus Der Ohe. Mme. | 
Hopekirk. Miss Maud MacCarthy, | 


Miss Olive Mead, Mr. Busoni, Mr. 


Virtuoso organization | 


| since Mme. Gadski appeared with the 
orchestra in Boston. Mms. Schumann- 


by Kaiser Wilhelm from the Royal 
Opera Company in Berlin, which en- 


. « * 
Lo 
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Heink has just secured her release. 


‘ables her to fill her concert engage- | 


‘ments in this country. 


Mr. Gilibertewill be most pleasantly | 


remembered from last season, as will 
also Miss Maud MacCarthy and Miss 
Olive Mead, who made such a favor- 
able impression two seasons ago. Mr. 
Busoni returns to America after an 
-absence of nine years, during which 
time he has made a splendid reputa- 
tion in Europe. The recent triumphs 
of Mr. Harold Bauer afford the best 
possible reason for his re-engagement. 
Mr. Joseffy has a host of friends and 
admirers who will always welcome his 
appearance and who regret that he 
has not favored Boston for five years. 
Mr. Proctor’s rapid advancement in 
his yrofession lends an interest and 
attractiveness to all his performances, 
and Mr. Adamowski is an artist too 
well established with Svmphony 
patrons to need extended exploiting. 
Of the new comers in the ranks of 
the orchestra, Mr. M. Fernandez 
Arbos, the first violin and concert 
master, and Mr. Rudolph Krasselt. 
the first violoncello, notice will be 
given during’ the coming weeks. 
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The Kneisels and Mr. Loeffler. 
Speaking of the Symphony Orches- 

| tra, Bostonian& are curious to konw 
ithe true facts of.the resignation of the 
members of the Kneisel Quartet. 
_| Probably this curiosity will be satis- 
| Fee before long. At the bottom of all 
‘jis a tale of defeated ambition. Mr. 
| Loeffler’s resignation will. give him a 
)}; better opportunity to develop his rare 
\}abilities as a composer. Mr. Gericke, 
|| the conductor of the orchestra, is ex- 
‘| pected to return to Boston with his 
|new players before the month is out. 


Harold Bauer, Mr. Rafael Joseffy, Mr. 7 


George Proctor, Mr. M. Fernandez. 


Arbos, the new first violin and concert 
master: Mr. T. Adamowski, Mr. 
Rudolph Krasselt, the new first vio- 
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ONY SUCCESSORS OF 


KNEISEL AND SCHROEDER. | 


"Vervatad Ovey c °3 


They Are to Be Arbos, a Violinist, and Rudolph Krasselt, 
’Cello, the Former from London and the Latter. 
a Leipsic Conservatory Graduate. 


The places in the Boston Symphony 
orchestra madé vacant by the resigna- 
tion last season of Franz Kneisel and 
Alwin Schroeder are to be filled by Mr. 
Arbos, violin, and Rudolph Krasselt, 
violoncello. Mr. Gericke, conductor, and 
Mr. Ellis, manager of the orchestra, en- 


gaged the musicians after a long and | 


laborious search, which took them 
among the musical capitals of HBurope. 
Mr. Arbos comes from London, where, 
although he has not been prominently 
identified with orchestral work, he has 


been a popular teacher and salon | 


to 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra e 4 2 


Twenty-two years with always one high 


ideal is a flattering record for any organiza- 


tion, and another record of every seat in | 


the house .sold for the season for both se- 
ries of concerts at a premium at the annual 
auction sales ever since the occupancy.of 
the new Symphony Hall three years ago, 
is the most satisfactory evidence of the 
public appreciation of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. A generous founder and patron 
with the courage of his convictions, a con- 
ductor with ten: years of service in two 
terms of five years each, ninety-four per- 
formers selected from the best in this coun- 


try and Europe, a long list of the most dis-— 


tinguished assisting artists available and 
an unsurpassed audience room unselfishly 
given by some five hundred public spirited 
enthusiasts, are-the chief factors which are 
combined in the most unique ‘musical en- 
semble in the world. 

The twenty-third season, which begins 
with the Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening performances on Oct. 16 and Ii, 
will in every way equal, and if possible, 


same degree of pleasure and enjoyment as 
in the past would be sufficient, for it seems 
safe to assert that a single season which 
has been a disappointment is yet to be re- 
corded. 

Mr. Wilhelm Gericke will again be wel- 
comed as the conductor for the eleventh 
‘season, a record which speaks for itself 
and in a most convincing way. As a mat- 
ter -of interest to the many patrons who 


regularly attended the concerts from the 
beginning, Mr. Henschel conducted for the 


player. He is a Spaniard by birth, and 
studied under Joachim. He holds a po- 
sition in the Royal College of Music. 
Herr Krasselt, the .violoncellist, is a 
young man of 25, and has studied under | 
Kiengel at the Leipsic Conservatory. 
in has made an excellent record in Ber- 
in. 

It is said that efforts were made to 
engage Wessely, a well known concert 
master of London, and also Marteau. 
Willie, a ’cellist of Dresden, was also 
spoken of, but he had just received an 
appointment at the Dresden Conserva- 
tory with the title of professor, a po- 
sition much prized by German mu- 
Sicilians. 


first three years, Mr. Gericke for the next. 


five years, then Mr. Nikisch for four years, 
Mr. Paur following with five years, and 
last season was the fifth year of Mr. Ge- 
ricke’s second régime. 

The list of soloists is as usual a notable 


/ one and includes Mme. Melba, Mme. Gad- 


ski, Mme. Schumann-Heink, Mr. Gilibert, 
Miss aus der Ohe, Mme. Hopekirk, Miss 
Maud MacCarthy, Miss Olive Mead, Mr. 
Busoni, Mr. Harold Bauer, Mr. Rafael Jo- 
seffy, Mr. George Proctor, Mr. M. Fernan- 
dez Arbos, the new first-violin and concert 


master: Mr. T. Adamowski, Mr. Rudolph 


Krassalt, the new first violoncello, and oth- 


ers. Madame Melba returns after an Jab- | 


sence of two years, and four seasons have 
passed since Mme. Gadskti appeared with 
the orchestra in Boston. Mme. Schumann- 
Heink has just secured her release by Kal- 
ser Wilhelm from the Royal Opera Com- 
pany in Berlin, which enables her to fill 
her concert engagements in this country. 
Mr. Gilibert will be most pleasantly re- 
membered from last season, as will also 
Miss Maud MacCarthy and Miss Olive 


| Mead, who made such a favorable impres- 


’ sion two seasons ago. Mr. Busoni returns 
surpass its predecessors. To assures its pa- | 


trons that the orchestra will afford the | 


to America after an absence of nine years, 
during which time he has made a splendid 


reputation in Europe. ‘The recent triumphs 


of Mr. Harold Bauer afford the best pos- 
sible reason for his reéngagement. Mr. 
Joseffy has a host of friends and admirers 
who. will always welcome his appearances 
and who regret that he has not favored 
Roston for five years. Mr. Proctor’s rapid 
advancement in his’ profession lends an in+ 


| terest and attractiveness to all his per- 


formances, and Mr. Adamowsk!i is an art- 
ist too well established with Symphony pa- 
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‘twenty-four Friday 


Mr. Fernandez, ‘the first’ violin 


- ert master, and Mr. Rudolph Krassalt, the 


> 


“first violoncello, notice will’ be given during 
the coming weeks. Pisce 


, - 


There will be the usual two series of 
afternoon public re- 
hearsals and twenty-four Saturday evening 
concerts. The $12 seats for the rehearsals 
‘will be sold’at auction, at Symphony Hall, 
Monday, Sept. 28, at 10 A. M. The $7.50 
‘seats for the rehearsals will be sold by 
auction, at Symphony Hall, Tuesday, Sept. 
29, at.10 A. M. ‘The $12 seats for the con- 
‘eerts will be sold by auction, 
Fall on Thursday, Oct..1, at 10 A. M. 


‘like’ manner at the same place on Friday, 
Oct. 2, at 10 A. M. 

‘Bids will be accepted for seats in their 
regular order only, and not-for the choice; 
‘and.not more than four seats will be soid 
on one bid. The seats open to competition 
will’ be shown on a diagram, and will be 


‘marked off as sold. Tickets will be deliv-| 
and must be paid for as | 
or they will be immedi- | 
Admission first come first | 
served, to the second balcony on Friday | 
will | 
be given according to the plan adopted two. 


years ago and which has met with universal | . 
| evening concerts will be sold. 


ered in the. hall, 
soon as bought, 
ately resold. 


afternoons only at twenty-five cents, 


‘gatisfaction. 


The New Symphony Players 


It is a remarkable illustration of the 
stability of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
that Sefior Fernandez Arbos, who succeeds 
Mr. Kneisel as first violin, is only the third 
concert-master in its twenty-two years’ ex- 
istence. Sefior Arbos, though a Spaniard by 
birth, is, as he is termed by E. A. Baughan, 
a cosmopolitan, and far removed from the 
popular conception of the Spanish national 
temperament. A figure to fit that idea—of 
fire and glowing passion—would be that 
brilliant Venezuelan, Mme. Carrefio, and 
not Sefior Sarasate or Sefior Arbos. She 
has iridescent moods. They have the re- 
strained and nervous sublety of the Latin 
mind, with its passion for accuracy to per- 
fection, or the aristocratic fastidiousness of 
an ancient and dying race. 

Sefior Arbos was born nearly forty years 
ago at Madrid, where his father was a mili- 
tary bandmaster. He early showed talent 
for music, and a special prediliction for the 
violin, 
foster. 


terlo, who had been a pupil of De Beriot 
and was solo violinist of the royal band. 
and the royal chamber of musicians, Mon- 


when only twelve years of age h 

‘first prizes for violin, iaaheo. ray riper 
Princess Isabel, aunt of the reigning king 
and she took a lively interest in the young 
musician, making him an allowance so that 
he could continue his studies abroad, a 
kindness which Sefior Arbos: has never for- 
gotten. 


at Symphony 
Tne 
$7.50 seats for the concerts will be sold in) 


which his father did his best to | 
At the Madrid Conservatoire his | 
professor of the violin was Jesus Monas- | 


For the twenty-third consecutive season 
the announcement of the twenty-four Fri- 
day afternoon public rehearsals and the 
twenty-four Saturday evening concerts by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, in Sym- 
phony Hall, sets the musical pace for the 
year. Ninety-four as good players as can 
be found the world over, directed by a con- 
ductor whose term of ten years’ service 
is the greatest possible proof and evidence 
of his ability, will render good music in 
the best way, thus fulfilling both the initial 
motive and the always cherished purpose 
of the founder of this unsurpassed or- 
ganization. Every assurance is given that 
the season beginning on Oct. 16 will equal 
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4f not surpass its predecessors, with as at- 


tractive a list of soloists as has ever been 
presented. 

The auction sales of season tickets will 
at Symphony Hall at 10 A. M. on 
Monday, Sept. 25, when tne $12 seats for 
the Friday rehearsals will be sold. The 
$7.50 seats for the rehearsals will be sold 
on Tuesday, Sept. 29. After a rest of one 
day the auction sales will be renewed on 
Thursday, Oct. 1, when the $12 seats for 
the Saturday evening concerts will be sold. 
Friday, Oct. 2 will be the last day of the 
sales, when the $7.50 seats for the Saturday 


begin 


For some four years Vieuxtemps had set- 
tled down as principal professor of the vio- 
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lin at the Brussels Conservatoire, and to 


Brussels went young Arbos, and became his 
pupil, studying composition and _ theory 
under Gevaert, the director of the Con- 
servatoire. At fifteen Awbos gained the 
Prix d’Honneur and was already a sound 
all-round musician, as well as a brilliant 
violinist. While living. at Brussels he heard 
Joachim, and was much struck by a style 
of playing almost diametrically opposed to 
the Vieuxtemps school. 
at the height of his fame both as virtuoso 
and teacher, and for some ten years had 


Joachim was then 


been director of the Berlin high school for | 


music, 

This admiration for Joachim had far- 
reaching results on the artistic development 
and career of Fernandez Arbos. So much 
was he impressed by 
playing that he went to Berlin and studied 
with Joachim for three years. It might 
have been thought that Joachim, the leader 
of the German classical school, would have 
been the last man to influence a young 
Spaniard who had been taught his instru- 


| ment first by a favorite pupil of De Berioct 
' and then by Vieuxtemps, both leaders of 
| ' the brilllant Belgian school o r ee 
asterio introduced his promising pupil (who | : Wb tte ang 


put Sefior Arbos is not the typical Spaniard 
of the popular imagination, and no doubt 
the tuition of Gevaert, a most solidly-learned 
musician, had had its effect in forming the 
young violinist’s mind. e 
The study under Joachim cert 
a deep impression on Sefior Pm ve Map, 
finished his studies at Brussels he might 
have been content to be a virtuoso only; 


| 
| 


} 
i 


the great violinist’s | 


q 


| Spain, 


the German training grafted a depth and 


breadth of musicianship on his racial pas- | 


sion for perfection of detail. The study at 
Berlin also had its effect on Sefior Arbos’ 
career in a material sense. He became 
leader of the Berlin Philharmonic Society's 
orchestra, and played as soloist in all the 
principal towns of the continent. | 

For a time he settled down as professor 
of the violin at the Harburg Conservatoire, 
but at the express desire of the queen of 
he accepted the same post at the 
Madrid Conservatoire. 

So sound and cultured a musician, how- 
ever, could not be expected to find full scope 


for his talents at Madrid, and in 1890, after 


a successful début at a series of concerts 
given by Sefior Albeniz at St. James’s Hall, 
Senor Arbos practically settled in London. 

His work there was by no means confined 
to the concert room, for he was chief pro- 
fessor of the violin at the Royal College of 
Music and a member of the board of pro- 
fessors; an honorary member 


Academy of Music, and an examiner of the 
Sefior Arbos has com- 


associated board. 


’ 


posed a good deal of chamber music as well” 


as comic opera. 

Rudolph Krasselt, the new ‘cellist, will 
make his first appearance In America at the 
second concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


first concert. 

Mr. Krasselt is one of a family .dis- 
tinguished for musical ability. His father 
is concertmaster of the orchestra at Baden 
Baden and one of his brothers is concert- 
master at Weimer. A few years ago Ru- 
dolphe Krasselt was playing With Hekking 
at the first desk of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Society under Nikisch. On Hekking’s re- 


tirement he became first ’cellist of that ors | 


ganization. 
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BUSONI, PIANO VIRTUOSO, 


TO PLAY HERE ON JAN. 8.}| 


(A0%& ' 


Famous Pianist, Who Formerly Lived in Boston, Will Tour | 
America Under the Direction of Mr. Ellis, and 
Appear with the Symphony. 


Feruccio Busoni, the famous piano vir- 
tuoso, will make his appearance ~in 
America in January under the direction 
of Charles A. Ellis. This will mark the 
first visit of the great pianist to this 
country in 10 years. Under the auspices 
of the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Busoni will give his first performance 
in Symphony Hall on Friday evening, 
Jan. & In addition to his engagements 
with the Boston Symphony orchestra 
and other large musical organizations in 
America, the virtuoso will enter upon @ 

| recital tour, touching the principal cen- 
| tres of the East, as well as the larger 
' western cities. In the artistic world 
| Busoni has won for himself an excep- 
| tionally high place and his services dur- 
ing the last 10 years have been particu- 
larly sought after in European music 
centres, where he is ‘looked upon as one 
of the greatest piano virtuosi. Critics 
have accorded his compositions the 


highest commendation. His appearance 
in this city, where he is well known on 
account of his former residence in Bos- 
ton. is looked forward to with a great 
deal of interest by the older musicians. 
The present residence of Busoni is 
Berlin. 


FERUCCIO BUSONI, PIANIST. 


His vear of compulsory military 
service in the German army is just expiring 
amd he will not be free in time to play at the. 
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CHARLES MARTIN LOEFFLER, 
Who leaves the Symphony Orchestra after a service of 21 years. 


(rom a photograph by Mrs, J. Montgomery Sears.) 
eee 


Unique Performance of 
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_ SUNDAY GLOBE. 
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iobert Kneisel, W. B. King, Franz Kneisel, Julian Theodorowicz, Jo 


C. Ensworth, Miss Victoria Kneisel, Miss Olga Thoma. 
Seated—Mi's Franz Kneisel, Abraham Moses, W. ©. McKinley, 


| 


} 


The musical atmosphere of Boston, 
which has spread out and enveloped 
the smaller cities of New York, Chi- 
cago, Pittsburg, Cincinnati and Phila- 
delphia to such an extent as to pro- 
viue life-giving qualities to symphonic 
organizations in these municipalities, 
has, during the summer season, eX- 
tended to Blue Hill, Me, and the first 

and only) concert of the Blue 
fit symphony orchestra will go down 
in musical history as one of the notable 
events of the present year. It was to 
filly commemorate the l4th birthday of 
the young maestro, Master Robert 
Knelsel, that the new organization 
was called into being, and with the ap- 
proval of Mrs Franz Kneisel, concert 
meister, conductor. John Sauerquell 
selected Haydn’s “Toy’’ symphony, C 
major, as the most ce hey medium 
of displaying the abilities of the dis- 
tinguished artists assembled for the 


: n. 
CS roster of the orchestra read as 


follows: Mrs Franz Knelisel, concert 
meister; H. Kk. Krehbiel, musical critic of 
the New York Tribune, leader of the 
second violin section; Abraham Moses, 
second violin; W. C. McKinley, viola; 
Alexander Thoma, flute; Miss Helen 
Krehbiel, quail; Julius Theodorowicz, 
nightingale; Franz Kneisel, cuckoo; Mrs 
H. KE. Krehbiel, trumpet; Miss Victoria 
Kneisel, triangls; C. Ensworth, cymbals, 
Mrs Thomas Tapper, drum: Mrs W. C. 
McKinley, rattle; Miss Olga Thoma, 
tells, with Master Robert Kneise] at 
the pianoforte. All the tickets’ sold 
were put at $3 and $5, but it is reported 
that, rather than lower the price, fol- 
lowing the custom in all the large 
cities, a device known as a “D. H.”’ 
ticket punch was made us of, and a 


very respectable audience of ade A = 
a 


rows secured and so seated 
Kneisel hall had the appearance of be- 
ing filled to overflowing. 

he event was the occasion of an ova- 
tion to conductor John Sauerquell, 
whose masterly skill was shown in the 
faultless interpretation given the stu- 
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pendous composifion chosen to display 
the technique ofjihe orchestra and the 
virtuosity of fi members. A _ fitting 
poetical tribute} toa this conductor's 
genius was prepared for the occasion, 
and permission as been given by the 
owner of the copyright for the publi- 
cation of the following stanzas: 


He can, lead a llapan symphony, 
A canon waitz well, 

And does it With jateh airy grace, 
This talented S peurquell. 


And when he eter u the stand 
There comes « ty yell, 
Storms of applati-e and stamps and cheers, 


7 


All for the grey Seaeurquell. 


All the SPP lice for performances 
for appearances (of the Blue Hill sym- 
hony orchestra in London, Paris and 
rlin have beenjmeeessarily refused by 
conductor Sae ell, who sacrifices 
these flattering portunities to gratify 
his agg? yt atigenusom because of his 
desire not to dis | s the struggling 
organizations im es devoted to 


Haydn’s “Toy” Symphony Down! 
aves on the Maine Coast. 


s, 
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lexandre Thoma, *. &. Krehbiel, Mrs Thomas Tapper, Mrs W. C. McKinley. 
at) Tae: ; 


symphonic production by putting for- 
ward a standard of excellence which 
hy wag orchestras could not hope to at- 
ain. 

Franz IKXneisel, with his family, spends 
the summer at his place on Blue Hill 
bay. He has recently added 30 acres of 
woodland to his grounds, making plans 
for one of the most attractive homes on 
the Maine coast. Mr Kneisel, who is 
devotedly fond of trees and flowers, will 
not allow a tree to be felled unless it 
interferes with absolute comfort. The 
Mascot, Mr Kneisel’s home, he loves, 
because the builder, instead of felling 
a large Norway spruce, had built the 
veranda around it. Blue Hill has long 
been a favorite spot for musicians. Prof 
Hill, head of the musical department 
at Wellesley, was the pioneer; Wilhelm 
Gericke of the Boston Symphony has a 
home on the hill above Mr Kneisel, and 
Louls Svecenski of the quartet is al- 
ways there with his pretty wife. Mr 
and Mrs Henry BE. rehbiel of New 
York spend part of each summer with 
Mr and Mrs Kneisel. 
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Rehearsals 


‘None of the Prices Offered Was 


Unusual 


| Average Is Lower Than Last 
j Year | 


} 


Bidding Throughout the Sale Steady and 


) | Even 
“Baan eat Jett .2G.9ee 

This morning’s auction sale in Symphony 
‘Hall of seats for the Friday afternoon re- 
hearsals of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra was marked by entire lack of excite- 
ment. Though the attendance was large 
‘and the bidding at times spirited, the offers 
seldom soared above a steady average, and 
‘there was not even one of those unexpected 
and unreasonable flights into the hundreds 
Which are usual on these occasions. The 
highest premium paid during the morning, 
in fact, was $77, for seat 19, in row M. 
Wien this is contrasted with the record 
price of $305 last year, paid on each of 
three seats not far from the front of the 
hall, and $200 paid during the same sale for 
the three seats directly in front of them, 
it will be seen how quiet and featureless 
today’s auction was. 

The general average of prices, moreover, 
“Seemed to be a little below last year’s, 
‘though this may be evened up before the 
‘four days of the auction are needed. But 
whether the average was below or not, it 
Was remarkably steady and even. Prices 
seemed to be governed more by the actual 
relative value of locations than by the 
Whimsical preferences which have in the 
past resulted in a few unreasonable pre- 
miums. Prices started low, generally under 
$20 for the first row or two, and increased 
farther back in the hall—the middle aisle 
seats drawing the highest, and those at 
the sides the lowest. It was possible to 


reckon with exactness the probable prices 


for nearly every seat before it was offered. 
The auction was accomplishing very defi- 


_hitely what it was meant to accomplish, 


putting an exact—not’ arbitrary—value on 


every place in the hall. 


“ing $12 each, the actual price having the 
‘premium added. Nobody could buy more 


t 


‘ 
ye 


. The sale was opened shortly aften ten 
o'clock, under the usual conditions. The 
tickets offered were for twenty-four public 
afternoon rehearsals, the nominal price be- 


than four places on a single bid. The seats 


ay 


= The first place 


“brought just the same price as last year, 
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years ago this seat was sold for $280, to 
somebody who craved the honor of buying 


the first ticket In the new hall. The next 


a 
_— 
~ oe 


| year it brought $20. Undesirable as the 


first row is except for the deaf, the prices 
went up from $11.50 for the next three 
seats, to $20 for one near the left. No less 
than nine of them brought $19 each.. Last 
year one of these seats was sold as high as 
$26.50. Row B, curiously enough, struck a 
somewhat lower average, the premiums 
with two exceptions hovering about $13 and 
$14. A very excited lady paid $85 each for 
three of the seats, one on the cenire. aisle, 
Another bought just across the way for $23, 
and would have paid $24 had not the auc- 


_tioneer gently cautioned her that she was 


bidding against herself. 


In Row C, after the first eight or nine 
had been taken at a little more than $12 
premium each, the prices jumped above 
$20 for good, and ticket brokers, who had 
hitherto kept more or less in the back- 
fround, now began to take a hand. Gen- 
eral W. W. Blackmar, who bought in the 
Same row last year, took four Seats near 
his old ones at a Somewhat smaller pre- 
mium. Several seats in the next row were 
sold above $30. Mr. Connelly bought two 
aisle seats for $41, and Mr. Herrick four 
at $46—the first to approach $50. Prices in 
row I’, which was taken largely by brokers 
ranged from $15 to $42, and $50 was not 
reached until row G, when Mr. Herrick pur- 
chased the favorite seats, on each side of 
the middle aisle, at $58 and $48 premiums. 
Last year these same places sold for $73 
and $68—a comparison Which showe some- 

the two sales 
Mr. Connelly took at $42 four seats on t* 
left hand aisle which last year sold at g: 

In Row K the first lively bidding of ¢ 
morning was Started. After a few Sales a 
$16, $385 and $39, the centre aisle was 
reached at seat 17—exactly the Same Situa- 
tion as last year, when Mr. Pratt bia $200 
for 17, 18 and 19. Here, again, a somewhat 
slow sale was first enlivened, for Mr. Pratt 
evidently wanted the Same seats, and a 
man in the centre of the hall was decisively 
against him. ‘The bidding was rushed up 
to $70, and then began to crawl, until it 
Stopped at $76, and Mr. Pratt had his tick- 
ets for nearly $400 less than before. Prices 


then dropped from $40 to $18. 


In the next 
row, w 


here Mr. Pratt last year bought the 
corresponding three seats at the $305 prem- 
jums, bidding started out stiff at $30. But 
when the auctioneer reached the more de- 
Sirable seats towards the centre of the 
hall, on one occasion he actually could not 
Start a bid, and had to wait for an offer of 
$15. Two excellent Seats, which last year 
sold for $50 each, thus went for $25. The 
next four seats were bought at $31, and 


these four included the famous seat 17, on 
| which Mr. Pratt made his highest bidding 


last year. Tihe next seat, on the aisle, sold 
for $57.50, and its mate across the way was 


bought at $55. ‘Thus the three seats which 


in 1902 went to a single purchaser at prem- 
iums aggregating $915, were bought in 190% 


" - 


In Row J Mr. Pratt 


 brokers—W adsworth, | 
Pratt and Herrick. Of these Mr. Herrick 
' took by far the greater number, like last 
year buying many of the less costly side - 


| gain took ‘the centre 
ailse seats, paying a premium of $70, as 
against $95 last year. Seats adjoining 
them sold for $35 and $45. The succeeding 
rows were taken almost entirely by the 


Connelly, Heard, 


r 
wh Nee “ Wee Pe 


seats. In Row M Mr. Heard paid the 
highest premium—$77—having bought an 
ailse seat fof$51, and evidently expecting 
to pick up the next one at a lower rate. 
He was obliged, however, to make good at 
a higher. Mr. Herrick was caught several 
times in a similar way, having taken four 
seats up to -the aisle seat, and paying 
sometimes double for the fifth. In Row O 
he bought four seats, just up to the middle 
aisle seat, -for ‘$30, and was obliged to 
pay $70 for the next three. 


several people being in the bidding. 
Tomorrow morning the $7.50 seats for the 
rehearsals will be sold by auction in the 


hall at ten o’clock. 


a 


PREMIUMS UNUSUALLY LOW 


Auction Sale of $7.50 Seats for Friday Re- 
hearsals of Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Held This Morning—Some Sold as Low 
as $2.50 “Sa ems ¢ ma Lt 


Sei ds, 27.8923 

Yesterday’s comparatively low premiums 
at the first auction sale of seats for con- 
certs of the Boston Symphony: Orchestra 
were followed today -by still lower ones. 
At the first-named sale the $12 tickets for 
the Friday afternoon rehearsals were sold, 
including the bulk of the floor and first 
galiery, and leaving only nine floor and five 
gallery rows to be disposed of this morn- 
ing. The nominal price of these seats As 
only $7.50, so the premiums, as a ruie, 
range somewhat higher than would be ex- 
pected from their location; but this year 
the demand for them seemed to be very 
light. Bids, in fact, were less than halt 
as high as those of last year, and it 1s 


doubtful if good seats.in the first balcony | 
ever went so low before. Some excellent | 


places, in fact, were knocked down at $2.50 
premium, making the total cost of the tick~ 
ets $10. Since each ticket admits to twenty- 
four concerts, this makes about forty-two 
cents a performance—or only'a little more 
than the so-called rush seats in the sec- 
ond ‘balcony, to which admission is granted 
uarter. 
os eanead number were buying for them- 
selves at this sale than at yesterday's, for 
those who sit in the $7.50 seats are gen- 
erally willing to do their own bidding, and 
dispense with the services of an agent. 
At ten o’clock the front part of Symphony 
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These were | 
among the liveliest contests of the morning, | 


ces, or by the waving of gloved har 8. 
The ticket feckere were for the most part 
quiet, and the auctioneer’s wand was kept | 
pointing all over the hall, instead of chiefly, 
at their little corner in the left. Seats were 
purchased, moreover, largely by ones and 
twos, and not in blocks of four, Until 


prices became temptingly low, in fact, the 


brokers confined themselves to taking up 
the end seats, of which they bought ne 
everyone. 


the hall, where purchasers sat in their 
seats, comipared notes as to prices with 
their companions, and made acquaintance 
with their fortnightly neighbors of the 


coming winter. Back there, where the re- | 
mote rattle of the auctioneer’s figures was - 
drowned in chatter, it was more like an. 


afternoon tea than an auction. 


Prices started in row KK, immediately” 


behind the last $12 seat, at a fairly hign 
level. The first two went for $19, but this 
was the highest premium paid during the, 
morning. Seats on both aisles were bought 
by Herrick at $17 and at $18.50, but the run 
of places went for $15.00, with an occa- 


| a] $14.50 or $16.50, and at the end there 
sional $ ) oe 


f $12. 
was one lone premium Ot! # 

the average rate was $18, and three pre- 
miums higher than $20 were paid. In the 
next row (LL) a decided drop was notice- 


able. Several of the best places were 
bought at $16.50 and $15.50, but the average 


was nearer $11 or $12, as against an average 
of about $17 last year. A few sold for $9 
and $10. In the next row (MM) prices fell 
‘to $8, and at the end to $7.50, where last. 
year they held at $15 and $16; $10.50 was 
the highest premium in the row, and $9 was 
py far the most common igure. NN, which 
last year sold at about the same as MM, 
went by single seats ana pairs at a succes- 
sion of $7.50 and $8 premiums; and in OO 
the rate dropped as low as $5 and $6. ; 

Mor the next three rows there was & 
steady drop, until the lowest price of all 


was reached in SS, half of whose twelve 
| sabi sold at $2 and the other half at $2.50," 
Last rear all went at $5.50, and that rate ! 


ras the lowest paid. 
we ‘Sia balcony, of which the last five rows 
were offered, and all of them desirable seats 


for music-lovers, prices did not take the | 
jump expected. Instead of going up to $19, / 
as they did last season, they only touched 
$14, and even in the first row fluctua 
from that high-water mark to as low as $6." 


Most went for about $2. In the row behind 
(F) the average Was about $7.50, apie 
$17 last year; in row G it was $5.50, agains 

$16 last year, and in H and the succeeding 


rows, where seats sold last year at $15 and 


$10, prices went to pieces at $4 and $2.50. 
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Symphonies are quoted higher. Evi- 

: dently confidence 1s returning, and there — 

is renewed hope of 4 gay and festive 
: d, was filled | 

Hall, where the sale was held, 

with women, and the early bidding was 


ho) cn 


he 
: " 


As the sale progressed the lit-— 
tle groups of women moved to the rear of 
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AT SYMPHONY’ HALL 
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Prices for Seats Lower Than Last 
Year’s Average. 


HIGHEST BID MADE WAS $77 
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Woman Bids Against Herself and 
Small Boys Raise a Few 


High Figures. 
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The rush for tickets to the Iriday af- 
ternoon rehearsals of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was less strenuous 
yesterday than it has been in Nrevious 
years. From the time the auction sale 
opened at 10 in the morning till the iast 
ticket on sale yesterday was disposed of 
there was hardly a spirited contest for 
the desirable seats. 

The prices paid averaged much lower 
than last year. Seat 19 in row M 
brought the record price of the day, $77. 
while several which went last year for 
good sums were not snapped up with 
even a show of eagerness. 

The usual crowd of curious specta- 
tors was on hard, but their expecta- 
tions of witnessing a repetition of the 
fast and furious bidding which has 
taken place in earlier days were disap- 
pointed. A large number of seats went 
to agents, the identity of the real pur- 
chasers being effectually concealed. 


Mrs. Gardner’s Seat ‘““Marked Off.” 


One spectacular effect which the 
crowd desired, but did not see. was | 
the contest for Mrs. John L. Gardner's 
seat. It was not put up at public this 
year, but was ‘‘marked off” before the 
bidding began. 

While the prices paid were lower 
than usual, there seemed to he less 
whimsical craze for particular loca- 
tions, which has Carried the values up 
enormously in the past. The best seats 
brought the best premiums yesterday, 
and the bidding was steady. 

Mrs. Gardner was present during part 
of the morning, and took the greatest 
interest in the proceedings. Among 
Others there were William C. Endicott. 
Mrs. Samuel Aldrich, Mrs. William 


“4 ee: yt Bie wis — 
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| number of women was not as large as. 


usual, but they wer 
dence. 


The bidding yesterday was on the $12 
seats, while today the $7.50 ones will be 
put up. Ticket dealers took a number 
of the better seats. Most of the con- 
tests, such as they were, ranged about 
the seats on the aisle. zen. W. W. 
Blackmar took his usual] places in row 
C, and a number of other ‘“‘old-timers’’ 
were on hand to secure their 

| positions. 


e strongly in evi- 


favorite 


Woman Bid Against Self. 
| There were some amusing incidents. 
| though the proceedings lacked the vim 
_ which those who went purely for fun 
/ would have liked to see. One luav rai 
he price of a_ ticket up to $23, and 
( would have given more had 


’ 
} 
| 


not the 
her that 
she Was bidding against herself. \ 
i few small boys, who had slid by the 
/argus eyes that should have seen them, 
| created a momentary diversion in the 
| 8eneral monotony by making 

enormous bids for rather 


| auctioneer courteously told 


some 
Undesirable 
| places. ‘They were quickly discovered 
'and summarily ejected. 

The bidding today probably will ba 
less lively than yesterday. as the seats 
} are not those over which there is ecnere 
'ally a spirited strugele. 
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PAY HIGHER PREMIUMS 
FOR SEASON TIGKETS 
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Symphony Concert Auction Closes | 
With Good Sales of Seats. 


The auction of seats for the Symphony 


concerts closed yesterday with the sale. 


of the $7.50 season tickets for the Satur- | 


day evening concerts. 


The premiums paid onthe average | 
ranged higher than last year, although | 
there was little speculation. The seats 
were sold for the most part to lovers) 
of good music who do not pretend to! 
be “‘fashionable.’’ Students and educa- | 
tional institutions bought largely. 

The highest price paid yesterday in| 
premium was $21, while in some in- 
stances seats went as low as $3. 


Lee 


“SYMPHONY STOCK’ GOES UP! 


= Yesterday’s Sales About the Average 


Closing Sale of Tickets Will 
Yerda Be Held Today. O $.03 


Auction sale bids for $12 seats to the 


Saturday evening concerts of the Boston | 


' Symphony orchestra took a brace yes- 
terday morning after low prices for re- 
hearsal seats, and brought the prices up 
to an average of what they were last 
year for the sale. The rehearsal auc- 
tions led to an impression that the bot- 
tom had fallen from the Symphony 
market, but vesterday morning interest- 


kept the prices at a good average. 


$50 each for seats 18 and 19 in row J; $50 
for end seat 17, row P, and $47 each for 15 


for aisle seats were frequent. Five dol- 
lars was a starter on most bids, and 
only rarely did seats sell lower. 

Last year the highest bid on $12 seats 
at the evening concerts wags $34 for seats 
18 and 19 in row K. These seats sold 
this year for $24 and $29. 

In the sale were many paradoxes of 
bidding, inside seats in row I bringing 
$20 premium, when aisle seats in the 
same row sold for $10. A $50 premium 
bid was sandwiched between $22 and $17 
gales. After a $19 sale the next two 
seats sold at $42 premium, 

Many of the peculiar variations of 
price for seats presumably equally ad- 
vantageous came from interesting man- 
ipulations by the bidders. Most of the 
purchasers were regular ticket dealers, 
buying for clients. Unlike many of the 
scattering bidders, they could not take 
seats at random wherever the oppor- 
tunity for a low bid occurred, but had 
to purchase seats already designated by 
their clients. These brokers very soon 
became identified with a bear move- 
ment to keep the bids on their seats as 
low as possible, Several bidders, how- 
ever, became conspicuous in a bull 
charge upon the bears, and put many of 
the bids up, wherever the _ dealers 
seemed especially to want certain seats. 

Very often when a dealer got the 
choice of a pair of end seats at a high 
bid he would take but one, hoping tu 
get the other at a much lower figure. 
At times the scheme was successful, 
and this accounts for the great differ- 
ence in the premiums of contiguous 
seats. At other times. however, a gen- 
tleman who was bidding apparently to 
inject a little ginger in the sales would 
catch a dealer and chase him into the 
high figures to keep two seats together. 

After guch flurries the squad of deal- 
ers seated together in a front row 
turned around to this gentleman, and 
with thundercus expressions would play 
a chorus of facial symphonies that were 
hizhly Wagmnerian. 

An average of the premiums for the 
choice $12 seats at the Saturday evening 
concerts is not much below $20. 


The closing sale of season tickets for | 


the Boston Symphony orchestra’s per- 
formances will be held at Symphony 


Fall today, when the {£7.00 seats for the | 
Saturday evening concerts will be of- | 


fered at auction ‘These low priced 
seets afford opportunities for many mu- 
sic lovers to hear at a very reasonable 
outlay concerts of extraorcinary attrac- 
tiveness at which many of the world’s 


great singers and instrifientalists will 
7 ida hete are 917 tickets to be sold 
oday 


SYMPHONY SEAT AT 


“PRENIUM, OF $6 


ah 2.0% 


Bidding at Yesterday’s Sale Lively 
and Average Good. 


ing competitions for many end seats | 


The highest premiums yesterday were | 


Sixty-one dollars was the highest pre: 
mium paid yesterday when the $12 con- 


and 16 in the same row. Bids over $20. 


cert seats were put on sale. The prize 
‘seat was S 17. Seats on either side 
brought half as much. The next highest 
figure was $51, paid for an aisle seat in 
ithe center of the hall. Several seats 
Hin the immediate vicinity brought over | 
'$40 and two over $45, 

The strangest bid was $44 for seats in | 
'U 24 and 25, while seat 28 of the same | 


irow wrougit only $9. The lowest bid 
'was $2, which was paid for several | 
seats in J J, the last $12 row on the | 
floor. The highest balcony bid was $38, 
for seats A 20 and 21. The attendance 
was good and the prices for the day 
averaged a bit better than usual. 


SYMPHONY TICKETS CHEAP. 


Many Bought at Sale of Rehearsal | 
Seats at Rate of 42 Cents 
a FP Per Concert. We fe; 


¥ 


Symphonies slumped again yesterday 
in the market. A persistent rafd, driven | 
bv the amalgamated iovers of music 
who sit in the second best seats at the 

Boston Symphony orchestra Friday af- 
ternoon rehearsals, knocked the props i 
| from under the traditions of what Sym- } 

' phony reserved seats are worth. | 

Seats in the rear of the hall on the 
first floor sold as low as $2 and $2.50 


premium, which, added to the $7.50 face 
value of the tickets; makes it possible | 
to hear 24 Boston Symphony rehearsals 
for $19, or at about 42 cents a concert. 
The lowest premiums on these’ seats ]asSt | 
year were $15 and $16. | 
The next sale will be tomorrow at 19 | 
A. M., when the $12 seats for the Satur- | 
day evening concerts will be auctioned, 
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Today the $7.50 Seats for the Saturday 
Night Concerts Were Sold by Auction 


All the $7.50 seats for the Saturday even- 
ing concerts of the Boston Symphony Or- 


chestra were sold by auction today in ‘the 
hall. 


former years. The premiums as a whole 
averaged lower than last year, although 
no seats offered today were. without a 
ready purchaser. More time was required 
for today’s sale than when the same seats 
were sold’ Tuesday for the Friday after- 
noon rehearsals, because in addition to the 
rear seats on the floor and first balcony the 
entire second balcony was sold. These up- 


per balcony seats are the so-called “rush | 


seats’’ for the Friday performance. 

Some of the floor seats sold today ata 
‘premium of $5, while the average for these 
few rear rows was about $7. The. best 
$7.50 seats are located back of the first 
rows in the first balcony and for these the 
prices ranged considerably higher than for 
the floor. In the second balcony the high- 
est price of the morning was given for 
three seats in the first row on the left 
side. The same seats last year brought a 
premium of $12.50. Some choice seats In 
the same row back and front of the hall 
sold at. $7. Today brought the sale to a 
close. 


~ SYMPHONY SALE, 


Drop in the Prices From. 
Last Year's Rates, 


‘Seats for the Friday Attemoon 
Reearsals at Auction Today, 


‘About Half as Much Realized 
as for the 1902 Concerts, 


6 bike 


1. There was a. fairly good-sized: at- 
tendance, but. bidding lacked the spirit of. 


‘assembly was constantly changin 


— 
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_ those present managed to secure seats” 


and left the hall to:make room for those 
who had.just arrived with the intention. 

of making purthases. This-morning tia 

bidding was more among individuals, al- 

though the ticket agents were present 
drid secured a number of desirable loca- 
tions. 

Ihe sale opened with the seats on the 
rear quarter of the floor, beginning at | 
KK, and the rear half of the first bal- 
cony Was also auctioned. Last season | 
when these seats were sold three of | 
them in row KK were disposed of at | 
premiums ot $22.50, $21.50 and $20, while | 
this morning the highest premium ob- | 
tained was $18.50 for two end seats, | 
While some of this row sold for premi-_ 
} ums of $12 and $12:50. In the next row 
| the prices dropped to $16.50 as the high- 

, est premium, and many seats in that 

'row went for $8, $9 and $9.50. The aver- 
age premiums paid for this row last sea- | 
son was from $15 to $17. Seat 13 in this | 
row sold at a premium of $13, and same | 
merriment was caused as to what may | 
happen to the purchaser when on Jan 
2uth the 13th rehearsal takes place, 

Just $13 wa sthe highest premium paid 
in the next row, and that was for an! 
end seat, while the lowest in the same 
row was $7.50, and the average rate was 
about $9.50. In row NN the highest pre- 
mium was $9, most of the seats selling 
for $7.50. Last season row OO sold al- 
most entirely at a premium of $138 each, 
While this morning $8.50 was the best 
obtained, and many seats went as low 
as % and $5, while two were purchased 
at premiums of $4.50. 

Row PP is that in which the pillars 
supporting the first balcony come, and ° 
the best secured for a seat in this row 
was #5.50, while one seat sold for $3.50, ' 
and most of them went at advances of 
$4.56 and S65. 

The next three rows are more or less | 
blocked by the pillars, put last year | 
$8 and $10 premiums were paid for seats | 
here, while this morning $4.50 was thie | 
high mark and quite a large number 
sold at premiums of $2.50. In row RR 


the two center aisle end seats brought 


$4 each premium, two for $2 each, and 
Others at $2.50 and $8. The 12 seats in 
row SS realized $2 premium each with 
the exception of three which went at 
$2.50. 

Prices jumped again when the rear 
half of the first balcony was offered, 


/and in row Wy, the first placed on sale. 


Whatever may be the cause, and the | 
management seems unwilling to discuss | 
the subject, seats for Friday afternoon | 
rehearsals of the Boston Symphony or- | 
chestra so far in the public sale have 
brought only about half the prices res | 
ceived for them last year unde rsim- 
ilar conditions. 

When the public auction of the seats 
was resumed this morning at 10 in Svm- 
phony hall there was about the sai | 


the highest premium obtained was #14 


for two seats on the right énd of the 
center tier. One group of four seats 
went for premiums ‘6f $4 each. while 
$5, $4 and $8 were the prevailing rates 
Last year practically $19 each was of- | 
fered on this row. | 
One seat in the next row sold at $12.50, : 
but the average premium on the re- | 
mainder was about $7. Just $5.50 was the 
average for the next row, and a group 
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of three ‘sold at $6.50, the best price se- ' 
cured. -On ‘the last “row—H—the best 
premium was. $4 and:the majority sold 
for $3, and the 12 end seats in the cor- 


i ners, at the extreme rear of the balcony, 


sold at about the same rates. 


SYMPHONY TICKETS SELL 
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TODAY AT DOLLAR EAU 


too. Gd. 0 . 
Music Loving Public Will Have 
Chance at Low Prices. 


ee 


While nearly all 
for the Friday afternoon rehearsals of 
the Symphony concerts have been soid, 
some as high as $77, there are many 
of the dollar seats to be sold today 
at auction. This will give those of the 
music-loving public that cannot afford 
to pay fancy prices a chance to secure 
seats at a reasonable price. 

Though there will be many ticket 
brokers present. the management is 


will be great. The management is 
pleased with the large number of tickets 
sold the past few days. 


EO EL A ————- 


CG Cotye- ' S. IW (LO, FOG 
For 22 years the Boston symphony or- 
ehestra has been a musical organiza- 
tion so unique as to command both the 
attention and respect not only of Amer- 
ica, but of the world. Founded and 
maintained by a single individual who 
has never swerved from his original 
ideal, there has always been an ulder~ 
lying tendency to advance and to im- 
prove, with a resulting standard of per- 
formance approaching very close to per- 


fection. 

The 23d season, which begins with the 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
performances, Oct 16 and 17, will in 
every way equal, and if possibie surpass 
its predecessors. To assure its patrons 
that the orchestra will afford the same 
degree of pleasure and enjoyment as 
in the past would be sufficient, for lt 
seems safe to assert that a single sea- 


—— 


—— ee ee 


of the best seats - 


determined that the public shall have | 
a fair show in obtaining tickets. It is" 
expected that the rush for dollar seats © 


Nikisch for four years, Mr Paur fol- 
lowi with five years, and last season 
was the fifth year of Mr Gericke’s sec- 
ond regime. 


The list of soloists is as usual a nota- __ 


ble one and includes Mme Melba, Mme 
Gadski, Mme Schumann-Heink, Mr 
| Gilibert, Miss Aus Der Ohe, Mime ricve- 


1} kirk, Miss Maud MacCarthy, Miss Olive 


Mead, Mr Busoni, Mr Herold Bauer, Mr 
Rafael Joseffy, Mr George Proctor, Mr 

| M. Fernandez Arbos, the new first vioun 
and concert master; Mr T. Adamowski, 
Mr Rudolph Krasselt, the new first 
violoncello, and others. 

Mme Melba returns after an absence 
of two years, and four seasons have 
passed since Mme Gadski appeured witu 

ithe orchestra in Boston. Mme Schu- 
| mann-Heink has just secured her re- 
i lease by Kaiser Wilthetm from the Roy- 
al- opera company in Berlin, which en- 
ables her to fill her concert engage-~- 
iments in this country. Mr Gi.ivert 
‘will be most pleasantly remembered 
from last season, as will also Miss 

Maud MacCarthy and Miss Olive Mead, 
|} who made such a favorable impression 
‘two seasons ago. 

Mr: Busoni returns to America after 
tan wosence of nine years, during which 
+ tim, he has made a splendid reputation 

in ™Surope. ‘Ihe recent triumphs of Mr 

Harold Bauer afford the best possible 
i renson for his reengagement. Mr Jo- 
i seffy has a host of friends and admirers 

wno Wili always -welceome has wappear- 

unces and who regret that he has nol 
favuied Boston for five years. Mr Proc- 
tors rapid advancement in his profes- 
sjoi Jends an interest and attraclive- 
liness te all his performances, and Mr 
Ademowski is an artist too well es.ab- 
listen! with Symphony patrons to need 
extensive expl iting. Of the newcomers 
in the ranks of the orchestra, Mr M. 
I‘ernandez Arbos, the first violin and 
coneert master, and Mr Rudolph Kras- 
selt, the tirst vicloneeilo, notice will be 
civen during the coming weeks. 
4 ‘There will be the usual two series of 

94 Friday afternoon public rehearsals 

and 24 Saturday evening concerts. The 

$f2 seats for the rehearsals will be solid 
at auction at Symphony hall Monday, 

Sept £8, at 10 a m. The $7.50 seats for 

the rehearsals will be sold at auction 

Tuesday, Sept 2, at 10 a m. The S12 
iscats for the coneerts will be sold at 

auction Thursday, Oct 1, at 10 a m. The 

$7.50 seats for the concerts will be sold 
in like manner at the same place Frri- 

day, Oct 2, at 10 a m. 

Bids will be accepted for seats in thelr 
regular order only, and not for the 
chuice: and not -more than four seats 
will be sold on one bid. The seats open 
to competition will be shown on a dia- 


gram and will be marked off as sold. | 


TNokets will be delivered in the hall and 
must be paid for as secon 4s bought or 
they will be immediately resold. 
Admission, first come first served, to 
the sevond. baleony, on Friday aftar- 


noons only, at 25 cents, will be given | 
according to the plan adopted two years | 


' ago and which has met with. satisfac- 
ion. 


| 


son which has been a disappointment is_ 


yet to be recorded. 


Mr Wilhelm Gericke will again be wel- 
comed as the conductor for the lith 


season, a record which speaks for teete 


and in a most convincing way. 


....-Music at all events still hath charms, 
for did not the stock-of the Symphony rally 
yesterday after the break of the two pre- 
Boston is at least still loyal 


ceding days? 


matter of interest to the many patrons} to this notable specialty. 
who regularly attended the concerts 


ducted for the first three years, 
| Gericke for the next five yours. Cheb 4 


+ from the beginning, Mr Henschel oe FOL LIRR GIN A 
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ncertmaster Arbos Here — 
for Symphony Orchestra 
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Arrives on the [fvernia with Mr. E. Ferir, Firs 
Viola, Both of Whom Will Take Part 
in String Quartet. 


Mr. F. Arbos was a passenger of the 
Cunarder Ivernia, arriving yesterday af- 
ternoon, and is at the Hotel Brunswick. 
Mr. Arios comes to take up his duties as 
soncertmaster of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra ard as principal of the string 


The change in the personnel of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra, which 
brings from Europe a new concert mas- 
ter and first violin and a new firet vio- 
‘lincello, has most naturally aroused 
| great interest in musical circles through- 
out the country. It ig9 a most notable 
illustration of the stability of this or- 
ganization that the newcomer, Senor 
Arbos, is only the third concert master 
in its 22 years’ existence. The following 
sketch of Mr. Arbos was writtem by Mr. 
BE. A. Baughan, a London journalist of 
note: 

According to the popular idea the 
Spanish national temperament is com- 
pact of passion. It is, Indeed, quite a 
commonplace of descriptive critics when 
dealing with Spanish musicians to refer 
to the molten ‘fire’? which glows 
through their performances with a pe- 
cullar warmth. English writers, such 
as Byron and Charles Kingsley, have 
helped to form this ready-made idea of 
the Spanish temperament, and to most 
of us the word “Spain’’ conjures up 
visions of dark beauties with flashing 
eyes and of men who are either Don 
Juans or bull fighters. 

The popular figure of a Spanish mu- 
sician should be that brilliant Venezue- 
lan, Mme. Carreno, and not Senor Sara- 
sate or Senor Arbos. She has iridescent 
moods. They have the restrained and 
nervous subtlety of the Latin mind, 
with its passion for accuracy to perfec- 
tion or-the aristocratic fastidiousness of 
an ancient and dying race. 


Senor Arbos himself is cosmopolitan. 
Born nearly 40 years ago (to be precise, 
on Christmas day, 1863), at Madrid, 
where his father was a military band- 
master, he early showed talent for mu- 
sic and a special predilection for the 
violin, which his father did his best to 
foster. 

The childhood of the young violinist 
Was passed in the province of Galicia, 
but on the breaking out of the war the 
Arbos family moved to Madrid, a favor- 
able circumstance for the young musi- 
cian, who was thus able to continue his 
musical studies at the Madrid Conserva- 
toire, His professor of the violin there 
was Jesus Monasterio, who had ‘been a 


‘ 


\ 


| 
| 
| 


quartet, which will bear his nam 
and will give a series of concerts her 
this winter. Mr Arbos was accompa 


nied by Mr E. Ferir, who has been en 
gaged as cre of the first violas of th 
orchestra and a member of the quarte! 


pupil of De Beriot, and was solo violin- 
ist of the royal band and the royal, 
chamber musicians, and later on became 
a director of the conservatoire. 
Monasterio proved thearbiter of young 
Arbos’ destinies, for the court musician 
introduced. his promising pupil (when 
only 12 years of age he had gained first 
prizes for violin, harmony, theory, etc.) 
to the Princess Isabel, aunt of the reign- 
ing King, and she took a lively interest 
in the voung musician, making him an 
allowance, so that he could continue his 


studies abroad, a kindness which Senor 
Arbos has never forgotten. 

For some four years Vieuxtemps had 
settled down as principal professor ol 
the violin at the Brussels Conservatoire, 
and to Brussels went young Arbos, ac- 
companied by his mother. At that time 
Vieuxtemps had ceased to play in pub- 
lic, owing to a stroke of paralysis of his 
left side, but he still taught, and the 
promising young Spanish violinist be- 
came his pupil, studying composition 
and theory under Gevaert, director of 
the conservatoire. At 15 Arbos gained 
the prix d’honneur and was already a 
sound, all-round musician, as Well as a 
brilliant violinist. 


While living at Brussels the young 
musician heard Joachim and was much 
struck by a style of playing almost dia- 
metrically opposed to the Vieuxtemps 
scheo’, Joachim was then at the height 
of his fame, both as virtuoso and teach- 
er, and for some 10 years had been 
director of the Berlin high school for 
music. 

This admiration for Joachim had far- 
reaching results on the artistic develop- 
ment and career of Fernandez Arbos. 
So much was he impressed by the great 
violinist’s playing that he went to ber- 
lin and studied with Joachim for three 
vears. It might have been thought tnat 
Joachim, the leader of the German 
‘classical’? school, would have been the 
last man to influence a young Spaniard 
who had been taught his instrument 
first by a man who had been a favorite 
pupil of De Beriot, and then by Vieux- 
temps, both leaders of the brilliant Bel- 
gian school of virtuosity, but then Senor 
Arbos is not the typical Spaniard of the 
popular imagination, and no doubt the 
tuition of Gevaert, a most. solidly 
learned musician, had had its effect in 
forming the young violinist’s mind. 

The study under Joachim certainly 
made a deep impression on Senor Arbos. 


Had he finished his studies at Brussels’ 
e might have been content to be a 


virtuoso only; :he German training 
grafted a depth and breadth of musi- 
cianship on his racial passion for per- 
fection of detail. And the study at 
Berlin also had its effect on Senor 
Arbos’ career in a material sense. He 
became leader of the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Society’s orchestra and played as 
soloist at one of the concerts. Five 
years were spent in Germany, during 
which period Sencr- Arbos played as 
soloist in all 
then toured through France, Holland, 
Belgium, Spain. Portugal and as far 
afield as Poland. 


For a time he settled down as pro- 
fessor of the violin at the Hamburg 
conservatoire, but at the express de- 
sire of the Queen of Spain he accepted 
the same post at the Madrid conserva- 
toire, and soon afterward founded a 


amateurs were made 
acquainted with all the modern works 
of chamber music hitherto unknown to 
them. 

So sound and cultured a musician, 
however, could not be expected to find 
fuil scope for nis talents at Madrid, and 
In 1890, after a successful debut at a 
series of concerts given by Senor Al- 
beniz at St. James’ Hall, Senor Arbos 
practically settled in London. 

He was engaged to play at the ‘‘Pops”’ 
with Joachim and then toured through 
the previnces with Fdward Lloyd, Sant- 
iey and other artists, and for many 
vears he has appeared as soloist and 
leader of a quartet in London concert 
rooms, Two years ago he played 
Spohr’s duet concerto in b minor with 
Dr. Joachim at the Leeds festival, one 
of the most important of the English 
musical meetings. The occasion was no 
doubt inspiring for Senor Arbos and he 
has seldom played more finely. His 
work in London was by no means con- 
fined to the concert room, for he was 
ithe chief protessor of the violin at the 
Roval College of Music and a member 
of the board of professors, an honorary 
member of the Royal Academy of Musie 
and an examiner of the associated 
board. He has made a high reputation 
as a teacher, and one of his pupils, Miss 
Maun MacCarthy, is known to American 
audiences. Senor Arbos has composed a 
good deal of chamber music as well as 
comic opera. 

Of the man himself it should be said 
that, in these days of ‘self-advertise- 
ment, it is refreshing to find a musician 
who is content to let his reputation rest 
on his merits alone, and one who, in 
spite of arduous professional toil, has 
remained an artist in his whole-hearted 
love for his art. 

_Rudolphe Krasselt, the new ’cellist of 
the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
make his first appearance in 
at the second 
tion. 
service in the German army is just ex- 


Play at the first concert. 

Mr. Krasselt is one of a family distin- 
Kuished for musical ability. His father 
is concert-master of the orchestra at 
Baden Baden, and one of his brothers 
is concert-master at Weimer. <A. few. 
years ago Rudolphe Krasselt was play- 
ing with Hekking at the first desk of 
the Berlin Philharmonic Society under 
Nikisch. On Hekking’s retirement he 
became first ’cellist of that organiza- 
tion. His last engagement before join- 


,. ing the army was as first ’cellist of the 
| Vienna Opera House, 


the principal towns and. 


‘intellectual, 


‘be presented. 


‘a quick and correct ear 


| when a 
‘the orchestral 


of 


will | 
America | 
concert of the organiza- | 
His year of compulsory military | 
ser is likely to be most felt beyond that. 
piring, and he will not be freein time to | 

Even the 


| scarcely more 


‘} Por a young man he h: 


in quartet concerts in Berlin an 

na, and has had much success as a solo- 
ist. It is believed that he will prove a 
valuable acquisition to the ranks of 
resident musicians. 
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HE change of concert-masters 
for the 
is a matter of larger and more 

far-reaching consequence than even 
far reaching consequenee than even 


a regular and observant attendant 


‘upon the concerts might think. For 
‘the 


concert-master is much more 
than the first of “four and twenty 
fiddlers, fiddling in a row.” He is 
a teacher, expositor, guide and ex- 
emplar for them and their associates, 
He is, as it were, the conducting link, 
technical 
between the conductor and the band. 
His first duties have to do with the 
external form of the music as it shall 
He considers and pre- 
scribes phrasing accent, bowing and 


what may be called rhetorical deliv- 


ery, leaving its expression and color 
to the conductor. He must also have 
for pitch 
and tune, so that perfect harmonious- 
ness may be insured; this especially 
soloist is to perform and 
support must be ex- 
actly accordant with the pitch of the 
solo instrument. He has often to 
be the means of conveying the con- 
ductor’s desires to the orchestra: and 
instructing the men as to the 
execution of them. He is in a way 
not quite unlike the centurion of the 
New Testament, being himself ‘fa man 
under authority,’ but also having 
others under him. His knowledge 
must be large and accurate, his taste 
refined and his industry and patience 
endless. 


Influence Broader Yet. 


But his influence extends beyond the 
scope of technique and training, and 


conductor himself has 
power—although, of 
course, he has more initiative—in 


shaping the character and course of 
an orchestra than the violinist who 
sits close at his left hand, and seems 
first to catch his hints and directions. 
which term 


the ‘“‘chief of attack,’”’ 


Symphony Orchestra 


and esthetic, | 


' 
j 
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The French call) the concert-master | 
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Possible Influence of the New Man on the 


Symphony Orchestra—Musical Miscellany. 


intimates the readiness, promptness 
and decision with which the leading 
violin must show to the eye the first 
stroke of his bow and to the ear the 
first notes it evokes. It might seem 
strange—if we were not learning in 
these days so much about thought 
‘transference, spiritual suggestion and 
other psychical facts and possibilities 
—to think that a single man, sitting 
with his back to half his associates 
and directly facing but a few of them, | 
should be able so to influence them. 
all that they will systematically 
obey or ignore and even controvert 
the commands of their director, and) 
thus to impress upon them as a body 
rather his own personality than that. 
of their common master. Ferdinand | 
“David was said to have done more. 
to make the Gewandhaus Orchestra | 
what it was than the conductors who | 
nominally controlled both it and him, | 
even though Mendelssohn was among) 
them, 


| 
| 


Interest in New Man. 


With the coming of a new man| 
to this place at the head of the Sym- | 
phony Orchestra—where he has had 
but three predecessors in its score and 
more of years—several questions arise | 
as to what his influence and usefulness 
may be. First arises one of nation- 
ality. The orchestra is almost en-. 
tirely German in blood and feeling, 
having as regular members only the | 
few French wooden-wind players, who 
could not be easily replaced by men 
of other lands, a couple of English- 
men, and about as many Americans. 
What the natural and national tem- 
per of the orchestra is has often been 
unpleasantly shown by its excessive 
applause of a German soloist and its 
undisguised and almost supercilious 
assumption of indifference when a man 
of another nation has performed. In- 
“deed, at one time, when the choice of 


a conductor was under consideration 
and some of the great Frenchmen 
had been suggested, the founder of 
the orchestra asked significantly in a 
note upon the subject if it were like- 
ly that the band would respect and 
obey a director who did not come 
from their own German stock. It 
is therefore to be seen whether this 


same band, with all it rather clan-| 
nish homogeneity, will be considerate, 


obedient and pliable under the con- 
cert-mastership of a Spaniard, who 
may be even further from their sym- 
pathy than a Frenchman would be. 
He has in his favor that, after he 
had been partly formed by Vieux- 
temps, he became an admiring, de-~ 
voted and _ serious student under 
Joachim and was for a time leader 
of the Berlin Philharmonic. After a 
half dozen hard-working years in 
termany he gave some time to Ham- 
burg and finally settled in London, 
where he has been professor in the 
Royal Academy. 


ment, the French finesse and ele- 
gance due to Vieuxtemps and the 
sound reasonableness and classic 
solidity of Joachim. 

Which element of this triad is likely 
to be most felt in the long run? 


Other Masters Compared. 


Boston has known two sharply con- 
trasting fashions of mastership. W. 
| Listemann could play anything 
written for the violin—the most diffi- 
cult almost as if it were the most 
facile. He was a fiery, impetuous, 
undaunted positivist, and when he 
was once possessed of his daimon he 
went on, controlled only by that im- 
pulse. Sometimes his fellows were 
entangled and lost in the mazes which 
were aS open champagne country 
to him, and sometimes, exciting them 
to follow boldly and _ securely, he 
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Boston 


He brings, appar-. 
ently, his native warmth of tempera-. 


‘Swept of! the Whole orchestra t 


the conductor’s governance to extreme oF 


_. and surprising effects. | 


| 


 Rudolphe Krasselt, New ’Cellist, | 


} 
} 


| 
} 
| 
| 


Mr. Kneisel, on the other hand, 
coming to Boston a young man with 
career and position to make, has al- 
ways been reflective, calm and con- 


servative, and his influence has been | | 
‘mas day, 1863, at Madrid, where his fa- 


toward self-control, steadiness and in- 
tellectuality rather than. passionate 
freedom, although he has shown 
strength and feeling. His own play- 
ing has ever been so exact and ele- 
gant, scholarly and sincere, that an 
admirer once lamented because he 


would never make a mistake, lose his | 


place or do an inconsiderate thing. 
He has been close in thought and 


sentiment to Mr. Gericke, who could | 
hardly nave had a lieutenant more . 


in conformance with his ideas. 


Mr. D’Arbos enters upon a position | 
made doubly difficult by the possible , 
innate differences of temperament be- 


tween himself and his chief and ccme- 
panions and by his succession to @ 


favorite and esteemed musician. But | 


his associates and the public must be 
depended upon to welcome him ac- 


Tt 1 ‘ble illustration of the sta- 
bility of this organization that the new- 
comer, Mr Arbos, is only the third con- 


| cert-master in its 22 years’ existence. 


The following is from a sketch of Mr 
Arbos by Mr E. A. Baughan, 4 London 
journalist: 


Fernandez Arbos was born on Christ- — 


ther was a military bandmaster, he 


early showed talent for music, and a 
special predilection for the violin. | 
ee / 


cording to his reputation and accred- ° 


ited accomplishments, to give hitn 
‘favoring opportunity and cordial en- 
| couragement, and to 


bestow uvon ° 


him without partializing comparisons © 


the just reward of his merits. 


~ CONCERT MASTER, 


Fernandez Arbos Succeeds 
Franz Kneisel. 


Interesting Career of the Symphony 
Orchestra’s First Violinist. 


Also-a Musician of Note. 


The change in the personnel of the 
__. Boston Symphony orchestra which brings 


—— from Europe a new concer 
first violin and a new first violoncello, 


t-master and 


. 
: 
| 


RUDOLPHE KRASSEET, 
New Cellist of the Symphony Orchestra. 


The childhood of the young violinist 
was passed in the province of Galicia, 
but on the breaking out of the war, the 


Arbos family moved to Madrid, a favor- 
able circumstance for the young m al 
elan, who was thus able to continue his | 


has most naturally aroused great In- j,usical studies at the Madrid conserva- 
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cipal professor of the violin at the 


‘gels conservatoire, and to Brussels went mlz at St James’ h 
young Arbos, accompanied by his moth- tically settled in London. 
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_er. At that Vieuxtemps had ceased to He 
play in public, owing to a stroke of With 


aralysis of his left side, but he still through the provinces with Edward | 
tt and the promising young Span- Lloyd, Santley and other artists, and 
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Madrid amateurs were made acquainted 
incess Isabel, aunt of the reign- with all the modern wor Fy bs eee | 
music hitherto unknown 


1890, after @ successful debut at a 
rug. Series of concerts aren by Senor Albe- 
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Despite Changes Society’s Interest in Musical Organization I 
| Never Lessens. | 
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them. 
, Senor Arbos prac- | 


was ¢ngaged to play at the ‘“‘pops’”’ } 
Joachim, and he theh toured. 


‘ish violinist became his pupil, studying for many years he has appeared as solo- 
‘eomposition and theory under Gevaert. ist and leader of a quartet in London 


mh} Arbos gained the prix d’honneur, 


hile living at Brussels the young of the violin at the royal college of mu- | 
musician heard Joachim, and was much sic and a member of the board of pro- | 
struck by a style of playing almost dia- fessors, honorary member of the royal : 
metricaliy opposed to the Vieuxtemps academy of music, and an examiner of, 

So much was he impressed by the associated board. He has made a 


school. 
the great violinist’s playing that hewent high 


to Berlin and studied with Joachim for of his pupils, Miss Maud MacCarthy, is 
three years. It might have been thought known to American audiences. Senor | 
that Joachim, the leader of the German Arbos has composed a good deal of. 


concert rooms. 


He was chief professor 
The initial auction sale of the Syvm- 


phony public rehearsal seats at Sym. ii ie fh 
Se i € _ 
| oe as RSAL & SEATS 
the purpose of collecting a greater ag- Aro for Sale at OFFICE. 
in od ; TICKET y} 
eregation of the smart set than any } CONNELLY 6 ADAMS HOUSE 
oO 


the post-summer G6t[ Al 


phony Hall on Monday morning served 
reputation as a teacher, and one. 


. .¥ - SY) 1 y f 
“olassical’’ school, would have been the’ chamber music, as well as comic opera. | other Aappemng ‘vy —— SAT. 


last man to influence a young Spaniard 
who had been taught his in 
first by a man who had been a favorite make 


pap of De Beriot, and then by Vieux- at the second concert of the organisua- 


mps, both leaders of the brilliant Bel- tion. 


‘gian school of virtuosity, but then Mr service in the German army is just ex- 
Arbos is not the typical Spaniard of the piring, and he will not be free in time) 
to play at the first concert. | 


popular imagination. 
He became leader of the Berlin Phil- Mr 


guished for musical ability. His father 
is concertmeister of the orchestra at 
Baden Baden, and one of his brothers 
is.concertmeister at Weimar. | 

A few years ago Rudolphe Krasselt | 
was playing with Hekking at the first 
desk of the Berlin Philharmonic society 
under Nikisch. 


ment 


ganization. 


His 


the army was as first cellist of the Vi- 


enna 


For a young man he has played much 
in quartet concerts in Berlin and Vienna 
ang has had much success as a soloist. 
It is believed that he will prove a valu- 
able acquisition to the ranks of resident 
musicians, , 


Bidding at Yesterday’s Sale Lively | Mrs. Gardner is looking particularly 


Sixty-one dollars was the highest pt'@« 
mium paid yesterday when the $12 con- 


cert seats were put on sale. The prize 


seat 


brought half as much. The next highest 
figure was $51, paid for an aisle seat in 
the center of the hall. Several seats 
in the immediate vicinity brought over 
$40 and two over $45. 


FERNANDEZ ARBOS, 


New Concert Master of the Symphony Orchestra. ty 9 
harmonic  society’s orchestra, and 
played as soloist at one of the concerts. 
Altogether five years were BEeRt in Ger- Was 
many, during which period Senor Arbos seats 
layed as soloist in all the principal | q oor 
towns, and then toured through France, | ‘ 


olland,. Belgium, Spain, Portugal and for seats A 20 and 21. The attendance 


Poland, was 
For a time he settled down as profes- 
sor of the violin at the Hamburg Con. 


Rudolphe Krasselt, the new cellist of 
strument the Boston Symphony orchestra, will 


The strangest bid was $44 for seats in 


row wrought only $9. The lowest bid 


\averaged a bit better than usual. 


SYMPHONY REHEARSALS 
seacon. Seats in Il, $27 each and one seat in V, 
The sale was briskly eonducted and] moderate price. Address F. M. R., Boston 


his first appearance in America (A): 


oad : y seas unalloved 
His year of compulsory military there ‘te ancther apleu® orm 


success assured to Boston's splendid Half of two evening 
centre, D 2 and 3. HERBERT F. SYLVESTER, 
423 Bowers St., Newtonville, Mass. (A): 


A A ee eat tt tt EE CL CLL LL A a 


Antommas Harp Recitals 


By the renowned Harpist on FRIDAY AFTER- 
NOON, Oct. 9th, at 3.30, Faelten Hall, 80 
Ifuntineton Avenue. (A): 


————— a eeimnsneneeenneeeeii aie = 


SYMPHONY 


SIASON TICKETS for sale in all parts of 
the Tlall. WADSWORTH, 40 State St., Room 53. 


Ot (2 ; 086 
her depot carriage. | 5 + 8 


During the major portion of the morning | As a usual thing fair weather waits upon 
she sat in the right hand balcony, going |] the first symphony rehearsal of the year. 
on the floor later to chat with Mr. Alwin|| Or so one may conclude if one has the 


. - - os . , ~ - . , of 
ic rivilege of consulting the past diaries 
rchestra, who is the|} P | 
coher a rehearsal girl. And today, though not of 
cellist of the Kneisel Quartet. the brisk setting-up sert which one may 
reasonably expect in October, has a soft 


Monday morning us fairness that makes summer finery seem 


| musical organization. 
Krasselt is one of a family distin- | | 


Mrs. “Jack” Gardner, in spite of the 
many caprices popularly credited to her, 
| never loses interest in music and things 
musical. She was among the first to 
arrive at the Monday morning seat sale, 


having driven over from Brookline in 


On Hekking's retire- 
he became first cellist of that or- 


last engagement before joining 


opera house. 


well this fall. 
wore a gown of black nun's veiling, the 


and Average Good. -uitable enough. ‘There is much curiosity 


among the dear girls to see the new mem- 
peined skirt tn rum meocraen Sey and | bers of the orchestra and judge by appeart= 
the bodice done in jetted bands. ances, as symphony girls always can, if 
Over this she wore a three-quarters | they look ‘‘fit’’ for the season’s work. They 
With this | can point them out to you, every one of 
1 them, if you happen not to be able to 
SRS Wore, ¢ HON, RES Pies, Bie | recognize them, for the girls who attend 
onial in shape and draped in a white these rehearsals reguiarly, year in and year 
out, can tell from the remotest seat in the 
upper balcony the place of every musician 
and whether or not he is in it. 


was 8 17. Seats on either side 
length coat of black taffeta. 


chiffon veil. 

She wore no gloves, but on her left 
wrist was a superb snake bracelet of | 
Roman gold in twisted design, and set | 
with a single large topaz. 

Others noted at the sale were Hon. TICKETS FOR SALE 


and. Mrs. George F. Sanger, Mrs. Wil- WADSWORTH’S, 4p State St, Room 53. 
| liam Humphrey, Mrs. Samuel N. Al- Telephone — Maim. \o+.i1, ia@o3"| | 


ative? sete EF 
~ @rich, Mr. William Cc. Endicott, Jr., 


SYMPHONY | TICKETS is i 
; ing, AA centre, - also front row le 

Miss Underhill, Mrs. Edward Nelson ET gta FO Core oe es Wil ele 
Kimball, Jr., and Mrs. Frederick Tudor. | Transcript. (A): 


and 25, while seat 28 of the same 


$2, which was paid for several 
in J J, the last $12 row on the 
The highest balcony bid was $38, 


zood and the prices for the day 


rie - - - 
—~en ~ 
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'Selections From Works of These | 


eonal 
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NOVELTY ON PROGHA 


Bauer to Play Tschaikowsky’s Piece 
at Symphony Concert. 


mes eee ee ee ee 


WEBER AND DVORAK ITEMS 


ee 


Famous Composers Are Prom- 


iged to Patrons. 


The first symphony program of the 
new season include two well-known and 
well-estcemed orchestral numbers—the 
hunting-flavored overture to Weher © 
‘WMuryanthe’ and Dvorak’'s second sym- 
phony—the one whose several 
movements show so agreeably his pner- 
and national characteristics. 
first, after its 
of a paato rat eharacier: the second 

third 
touch 


troduction. 


2 oypianalte ve and studied; 
' genie ad xracious with 
quaintness, and the fourth 


and eager aiegro, its 


strenucus finale being long : 


Th work has been known to 081 
audiences einee Mr. Henschel 
it in Lees 2. ma Mr. 


Played :t several 
wil Play Old Favorite. 


Between teaese 
placed tha so’: and ‘the 
program, [jerold pau 
foremost for intellectus 
self-dev: hion, pure iden 
eomn lishmi ents. and whore mere 
eal resoure™s are ubsurp’ ssed, will play 
tue first pianoforte concert 
kowsky which has been heard here 
from Hepekirk. Joserfy, Siev king, S)i- 

inski ar a others. the Jast previ ious 
player being Marold Randolpn., who pre- 

ented it in December, 1:0". it has al- 
ays been enjoved tor cvery reason, It~ 
tonality, that of Bb fiat minor, represcnts 
one of the most touching minor and One 
bi the most stately major kevs in tne 
whole rcund of aiapasons. its creation 
caused the composer 4 bitter hour af 
first, for Nicolas Rubinstein, to wnorn 
he had dedicated it, conteraned, derided 
and earricatured it. But it met different 
estimation from Von Bulow, who 
brought it before the world. so that it 
soon attained such favor that Rubin- 
‘stein was glad to retract his ill opinion | 


MWtroave 


two numbers wiil 


| se at ee thing 


—_— ee 
—E ———— a ee 


jj legend of the Pyrenees. A 
' supported the dwellers 


'ijciovus Man has 


}and a landsiide 


, ] 9 t 
‘ ‘ 4 
Oyreadl. 4 


techni- , 


of Tschal- | 
| Evenings $20, $2 3, $27. 


a a 
a Ot 


The first movenient; atin the moae 
sensitively written of the three, is said 
to have been suggested by a tune 


caught from a strolling beggar; its sec- 
ond. an andantino semplice, par’ty sus- 
tained and partly on a Slavish scherzo 
vein, refers to a gay tune of French 
origin, but in the third the Siavie dis- 
position of the 
use of the three 
the vigorous and 
built. 

The novelty will be an intermezzo 
(chosen also from one of his early 
programs by ‘Theodore Thoinas) trom 
Grune au’s unsuccessful opera, ‘‘Messi- 
dor. When this was produced in Pa- 
ris. in March, 1897, The Journal printed 
et full length the laudatory review of 
the Pall Mall Gazette, and the depre- 
intory French and German criticisms. 
A few lines, therefore, will suffice to 
xyive the reader all he 
KNOW, 


themes upon which 


vivacicus 


Early Distinguished. 


Lonis Charles Bonaventuro Alfred Bru- 


~~ 


eomposer dominates his | 


rondo is| 


needs now to} 


neau was born at Paris in March, 1587, ! 


studied at the Conservatory 2nd 
a violoncello player's prize and also 
second prix de Rome, the 
He has written various 
and several operas, of 
taque du Moulin” 


coneert works 


worn 
latter in 18ol, | 


which “L’At-! 
came nearest to @/| 


full suecess, The theme of this was! 


drawn by the librettisc Gallet, from Zo- 
la, Which perhaps led Bruneau to go to! 
Zola for the book of his next opera, 
‘“Messidor,’’ which was furnished in the 
form of a lyric pcem. The story is a 
stream has 
On its banks by 
them golden sands. One avar- 
saved his findings and 
builds a mill which drains the stream. 


4hringing t 


The gold has been given by a miracu- | 


lous Christ-child. who dwells in a 


1, rocky 
eathedral, and if this 


is seen by mortal 


ithe benificence will cease. It is discov- 


ered, the waters escape in a torrent, 
destroys the once gold- 
bearing regions. The people must be- 
take themselves to agriculture.and thus 
regain prosperity. The poem was a ve- 
hicle for Zola’s mysticism and his the- 
ories of life, caste end opposing human 
conditions, and neither its beauties nor 
the charms of the music 
were undeniable, 
stage. The entr’acte ‘shows Bruneau’s 


. both of which | 
coula save it for the}! 


lighter thought and touch. | 


sa S seen sneees 
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SYMPHONY TICKETS 
Choice locations; Rehearsals, 
Address FB, 
Boston Transcript. 


$17.50 SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Half of two evening tickets, at $8.75 each; 


Herbert F. 
Newtonville, Mass. 


first balcony centre, D 2 and 3. 
Sylvester, 483 Bowers S5St., 
(A): 


SYMPHONY TICKET 


$20.00, Concerts (evening), Second Balcony, 
centre, single seat Al4 front row and aisle. 


Address C.M.R., Boston Transcript. (A): 
SYMPHONY TICKET 


FOR SALH—One seat on the floor, MM 29, 


Addre 
F.O.D., Boston Transcript. (Aye 


for the rehearsals. Price reasonable. 


ee re ee | ee ee. 


$27 and $45. 
. a 
(A): 


| 
| 
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| 
| j 


| Arthur Sargent 
— Thomas Wales, 


[Many Fine Gowns Displayed at 


Yesterday’s Concert. 


- COMING HOME FROM EUROPE 


The Steamer Commonwealth Brings 
Back Delegation of Boston’s 
Smart Set From Abroad. 
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Society was well represented vester- | 
. . . , | 
day afternoon at the initial public re-| 


hearsal at Symphony Hall. Mrs, Tim- 
othee Adamowski attended in a modish 
zown of black cloth with hat to match. 
She was with Miss Madelaine Board- 
man, the latter very chic in a dark 
blue cloth. 

Mrs. “Ollie’’ Ames was with her 
mother, Mrs. Preston West. 

Mr. Francis Wilson, the comedian, 
was with his wife, whose costume was 
a white peau de cynge waist and black 
skirt. 

Mrs. Henry L. Higginson had Mrs. 
Alexander Higginson with her. Mrs. 
Neal Rantoul was with her sister, Miss 
Rosamund Saltonstall. Mrs. 


wore a dark gray tailor gown 
Saltonstall was in dark blue veiling 
trimmed in narrow blue satin ribbons. 
She wore a blue flat hat. 
Mrs. 


Others present were 
Wilhelm Geriche, 


Hubbard, Mrs. look- 


Rantoul | 
Miss 


’ 
Gorham 


: 
i 
| 
! 
: 


5 


ing well in white silk waist and gray ¢ 


tailor gown; Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears, 
Miss Higginson, Miss Allison Hough- | 
ton and her mother, Mrs. E. Hough- 
ton, Mr. Holker Abbott, president of 
the Copley Society; his” sister, Mrs. 
William P. Fay, and her daughter, 
Miss Katherine Fay, Mrs. Fred R. 
Comee, Mrs. Ju. f1. Mudgett, Miss Sears, 
Mrs. Alfred T. Waite, Mr. Honore Nor- 
ris. Mr. Arthur 8S. Hyde _ (cousin_ of 
Mme. Eames-Story), Mr. Dennis, Mr. 
J. Wallace Goodrich, Miss Fay, Mr. 
Lythgow Devens, Mr. Stoddard, Mrs. 
Aspinwall, Mrs. George Sanger, Mr. 
R. H. Stearns, Mr. 
his daughter. Miss 
Mrs. Knowlton, Mrs. 
Harry Pratt McKean, Mrs. 
Lowell, Miss Thorndike, Miss 
Higginson, 
sister. Mrs. Jack Lavalle, Mrs. Edward | 
A. Horton, Miss Mary Pecker, Mrs 
Rudolph Agassiz, the Misses Susie and 
Annie Milk, Mrs. Wagniere and _ her 
sister, Mrs. Arthur W. Blake, Mrs, 
and her sister, Mrs. 
Mrs. Harold D. Corey, 
Miss Pancoast, Mr. and Mrs. Lee, Miss 
Amory. Miss Winthrop. Miss bBurn- 
ham, Miss Susie Howe, Mrs. King, Miss 
King, Miss lIasigi. 


Katherine Foot, 
Motley, Mrs. 


Juliet 


Arthur Foote and | 


John | 


Transcript. 


SYMPHONY 


SEASON TICKETS for sale in all parts a 
ae aut 


the Hall. WADSWORTH, 40 State St., 
5t ( A) 7 


ta eh Y REHEARSALS 
Seats in II, $27 
moderate price. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT PROGRAMM 


The programme of the first coneert of 
the Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. 
Gericke conductor, on Friday and Sat- 
urday, Oct. 16 and 17, will be as follows: 


Overture, ‘‘Buaryanthe’ . Weber 

Concerto in B minor for piano, .. Tschaikowsky 

Entr’acte from ‘‘Messidor’’ -e.- Bruneau 
‘First time in Boston.) 

Symphony No..2 in D major . Brahms 


Mr. Harold Bauer will be the ‘planist: 


PRICES ARE BETTER. 


Sale of $12 Seats for Saturday Even- | 


ing Symphony Concerts Brings In 
Higher Premiums. 


When the public sale of the $122 seats 
for the regular Saturday evening con- 
certs of the Boston Symphony orches- 
tra had been more than half concluded 
yesterday morning it was found that bet- 
ter prices had been obtained than at the 
other sales this fall. The average of 
the premiums obtained for these seats 
vesterday was above that of last year. 
Last season the highest premium ob+ 
tnined was $34 for seats 18 and 19 in row 
K. Yesterday at different times two sin- 
gle seats sold for premiums of $50, a 


number for premiums over $40, and a 
great many at $30 and over. 

Bids came briskly after the sale was 
well started, and the large gathering 
made competition for desirable end 
seats so brisk that the regular ticket 
agents who were after them. showed 

signs of grave surprise at the rates 
they were compelled to pay to obtain 
‘the seats they most desired. 

In row J came the surprise of the 
.morning, when the dealers were mak- 
ing things lively in aly tig for seats 18 
and 19, the two end seats in the center. 
When they had run the price up pretty 
well an outsider in the rear of the house 
began to bid, and the two seats were 
knocked down to him at a premium of 
$5) each. All the ticket dealers “rub- 
bered’”’ to sea the man to whom the 
seats had gone, but he was unknown to 
therm. 

Row P was also a very high-priced 
tier of seats, Mr Wadsworth securing & 
single center end seat at a premium of 
$50, and $147 each being paid for two 


otbers in the same row. 


Miss Molly Johnson and her. 


Today the $7.50 seats for the Saturday 
evening concerts will be auctioned, 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS 

FOR SALE-—Two 
ternate Saturdays, 
Boston Transcript. 


30.00 


FOR SALE 

Two season tickets, 
concerts; on floor front. 
P.W.C., Boston Transcript. 


each and one seat in Vv. 
"Address F. M. R., Boston 
Transcript. (A): 
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ood floor seats for al- 
Address B.T.M., 
(A): 


A SE NT 


SYMPHONY . Saturday 
$19 EACH. Me 
WF(A): 014. 
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HAROLD BAUER. 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1903-O4. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 
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I. GCONCERY. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17, AT 8, P. M. 
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Programme. 


SEC OPE 


Vepaken Oe e 


WEBER, OVERTURE to “‘Euryanthe.’’ 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE in B flat minor, No. 1, 
Op. 23. 
. Andante non troppo e molto maestoso. Allegro con 
spirito. 
. Andantino semplice. Allegro vivace assai. 
. Allegro con fuoco. 
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BRUNEAU, ENTR’ACTE SYMPHONIQUE, from ‘‘Messidor.’’ 
(First time.) 


> 5 ~ 
— 


Se a a re rer 
a — - r 


BRAHMS, SYMPHONY No. 2, in D major, op. 73. 
I. Allegro non troppo. 
II. Adagio non troppo. 
III, Allegretto grazioso, quasi andantino. 
IV. Allegro con spirito. 


Soloist: 


Mr. HAROLD BAUER. 


Mason and Hamlin Pianoforte. 
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HAROLD BAUER. 


SRASON 1903-O4. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


I. GONCERE 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 1/7, oF 


Programme. 


WEBER OVERTURE to “Euryanthe.’’ 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE in B flat minor, No. 1 
Op. 24 


Andante non t1 


\ppo ee molto mMmaAestoso, 
spirito 


Andantino semplice. Allegro 


Allegro Cor) f10CcO0O 


BRUNEAU, ENTR’ACTE SYMPHONIOUER, from ‘‘Messidor.’ 
(First time.) 


BRAHMS, SYMPHONY No. 2 


, in D major, op. 73. 
I. Allegro non t1 


ppo 
LI Adagio non troppo. 
III, Alleg 


oretto @razZioso, quasi 


11 indantino 


IV. Allegro con spirito 


Soloist: 


Mr. HAROLD BAUER. 


Mason and Hamlin Pianoforte 
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The Overture to ‘*Euryanthe,” 
as Usual, Heads the List. 


Concerto by Tschaikowsky, En-~ 
tr’acte by Bruneau and Sym- 
phony by Brahma Complete the 
Programme—Wilhelm Gericke Is 
the Conductor Again This Year, 
The programme of the first concert 

of the 23d season of the Boston Sym- 

phony orchestra at Symphony Hall, last 


evening, Mr. Gericke conductor, was as 
follows: 


. Overture, ‘‘Euryanthe’’.......eeer-ee> .- Weber 


Concerto No. 1 in B-tlat minor for piano, 
Tschaikowsky 
Entr’acte, Symphonique from ‘‘Messidor,’’ 


Brunneatl 

(First time.) 

Symphony No. 2 in D major 
The overture to "EHuryanthe,” in Ku- 
rope, as well as in this country, often 
serves as opening or closing piece at 2 
first symphony 
Thirty years or more ago, when negro 
minstrels were fashionable as well as 
popular entertainers, the opening chorus, 
or, to speak by the card, the ‘‘opening 
load,’’ was an arrangement of a chorus 


from “Ernani.’” and it was entitled ‘‘O 
Hail Us, Ye Free!” Had not this par- 


_ ticular chorus been sung, the audience 
_ would have been suspicious of the jests, 
| songs, dances and farces that followed. 
_§So, too, there was a time when all pop- 
_ular concerts began with the overture 


| niello”’ 
| Peasant.’’ In 
dignified nature 
ed by many as the fitting announcement | 


to ‘‘Zampa”’ or the overture to ‘‘Massa- 
or the overture to ‘Poet and 
concerts of a more 
‘‘Kuryanthe” is accept- 


of the beginning of another season. 
There 


caprice for this choice.” The overture is 


not without a certain old-fashioned but | 


veritable pomp; it has the spirit of cere- 
mony which the admirers of Weber call 
“the chivalric spirit.’”’ What Mr. Ap- 
thorp was fond of naming the charac- 
teristic Weberian upward rush—in other 
words, the flourish peculiar to Weber, 
his signature, which was his manner- 
ism—contributes no doubt to the gen- 
eral feeling of pleasurable expectation 
and promotes what Athenaeus held to 
be one of the chief ends of -music—‘“‘a 
gentlemanlike joy.’’ 


It would be perhaps an idle task for 4 


an ultra-modern to insist that the only 
music in this overture that appeals tv 
the men and women of the younger gen- 
eration is that oft the short episode 
which 
company a pantomimic scene on the 
stage, a scene of old-fashioned romantic 
melodrama, with tomb, kneeling heroine, 
gliding ghost, and an eavesdropping, in- 
triguing woran. In these few mys- 
terious measures Weber thought far 
beyond his period. The ultra-modern 
might say that the rest of the music is 


* decorative and that the decorations are 


substantial till they are cumbrous; that 
the melodics are like unto a cameo- 
brooch worn by a faded woman who 
remembers. nights of coquetry and 
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concert of a season. ‘ 


is &@ reason other than more | 


was originally intended to ac-. 


t eless, the 


| of the scene. 


eber as a plodding amateur. } 

conventionally jubilant 
swing and the impetuous pace make 
their way in a concert hall even in 
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o, too, the choice of a symphony by 
Brahms was in this instance judicious, 
The symphony in D is the mcst genial 
of the four, the most easily accepted by 
an audience, for if there are pages of 
supreme beauty in it, as toward the end 
of the first movement, so there are 
pages that are Mendelssohnian in the’ 
form and in the rhythm of the easily 
retained melodic thought. Mendelssohn, 
a shrewd composer, seldom, if ever, com- 
mitted the blunder of surprising an au- 
dience. AS in the theatre, so in the 
coneert hall, an audience does not wish 
to be left in doubt, and in this sym- 
Nhony. which is in reality a storehouse 
of truly beautiful things, there is every 
now and then a passage that is accept- 
ed by the hearer as an agreeable com- 
monplace. 


The entr’acte from Bruneau’s ‘Mes- 
sidor’’ is a prelude to the fourth and 
last act of that opera, for which Zola 
wrote the libretto in prose. In the 
opera house the curtain rises toward 
the @nd of the prelude and the final 
measures are enchained with the music 
The entr’acte is built on 
five typical themes, for Bruneau in- 


vented themes to typify situations or) 
An earnest come- 


to serve as symbols. 
mentator assures us that there are at 


- least 26 of these themes and they must 


pe mastered for the purpose of prompt. 
identification, or the hearer sits in his 
seat with as foolish a face as that of 
Parsifal standing during the communion 
scene in the castle of the Holy Grail. 
The themes in the entr’acte typify 
Spring, Sowing, Water, Love and Toil. 
In the opera house these themes may 


| suggest what has gone before, serve as 
| @ summing up of preceding action, or 
| awaken 


thoughts concerning the out- 
come of the story. In a concert hall 
this entr’acte sandwiched between a 
concerto and a symphony can be con- 
sidered only as absolute music. The 
themes are merely melodies without 
esoteric significance. As absolute mu- 
sic, the entr’acte is a pleasing work, 
The themes are fresh; they are intro- 
duced with apparent spontaneity; they 
are not too laboriously combined; and 
the orchestration is ingenious and so- 
norous. Bruneau is a composer con- 
cerning whom there is a marked differ- 
ence of opinion even in Paris. A man 
of decided convictions, a critic whe 
wrote bravely and honestly, he inevi- 
tably made enemies. Let us hope that 
we shall have an opportunity of hear- 
ing more of his music and of judging 
for ourselves. He has composed a sym- 
phonic poem, “The Sleeping Beauty,” 
which will soon be played at Chicago, 
and excerpts from his latest opera, 
“T,Ouragan,” have been warmly ap- 
plauded in Parisian concert halls. 


Tschaikowsky’s first piano concerto 
has been played many times in Boston 
since it was introduced here and to the 
world, by von Buelow in 187%. Last 
night the pianist was Mr. Harold Bauer, 
and his performance was a memorable 
one, memorable for rhythm and passion. 
Tschaikowsky was an oriental in his 
love of rhythm and color, in his delight 
in rhythmic iterations, in | drum 
beats or in haunting poreey that re- 
peated do not weary, but tate posses- 
gion of the hearer and fret his nerves 
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| a ek rind 4 Merk OOo eee TER WHOS: concert, was a triumph o ~) 
CHT he ja mastered by tha: spell, eni we: [the tAIt ara” Winters tee will have any This week's program will be as fol- did-orchestral playing «i siege jet: 
thinks and dreams or would fain act to music of the higher class will have any lows: Overture in C, Beethoven; “Wald- — fn pis i Oe, Mh 
that compelling rhythm. reason to complain either of the eared ; weben,” from “Siegfried,” Wagner; Gla- n his former appearances here with the 

It has en said of this great tone- °F quantity of the musical surfeit whic zounow's fourth symphony, and Mr E, - orchestra Mr. Bauer has always chosen to: 
poet of longing, anguish and despair, ** Hee eee eee ee ony areeeae F. Arbos will appear as violin soloist, ~ play a.work that was a rare pleasure to} 
that he at times is melodically trivi | estrn ; pies a Mendelssohn concerto'and a hear, but which has given him little oppor 


; ; e shows some changes in membershin. | ish morce - 
OF CostMe catia they ain the enrt! The first desk of the first violins is now vhsey ‘ Crone aS en oe tunity to display his powers as a virtuoso,” 


but their gayety is not that of the idle aoe wd ee Saar ppl the Saw aeres seb {By way of a change, probably, on Satur- 
| dancer. Let the tune be at first ever | ™asce?, é , amowski. Back o day he played a composition of quite a 
so sprightly, sadness creeps in, and the | them Ate seated Mr Birmbaum, a new , MUSIC AND DRAMA different scnnoaian the wild and Relpes 
sadness is soon poignant in the expres- member, and Mr Roth. Mr Krasselt, KY Oia « ) , $i 06 : Cc 
gion of the melancholy. Tschaikowsky.| the new first cellist, will appear at the a4 cecilia . B-flat minor concerto of Tchaikovsky, 

might well have written the dance tunes | second concert. There is a new viola S h Hall: § h Orchest with its tremendous first theme that 

for the revellers in Poe’s wild tale, player, Mr Ferir, and_the second violins | ymphony Hall: symphony Urcnestta sweeps listeners off their feet at the stan 


music that now halted Be the have a new leader, Mr Barleben, for On Saturday began the present season of | its moments of frantic passion and of 


: asure, know the | merly of this organization. ‘ . : 
Precesh of aie A og Red Death. In One Symphony audience is like an- symphony concerts, the twenty-third in | potgnafit sadness. That Mr. Bauer has 


this concerto how suddenly the merri-.| other nowadays, and has been for succession. Mr. Wilhelm Gericke again | added to his great reputation can hardly 
ment of the French dance tune in the | years, and the opening rehearsal and conducts, and the make-up of the orchestra | be claimed. That so absolutely adequate 


ge age ep Pong ie dagen _— aA. cement Wary ee eith the sake. Us is much the same as it was last year, bar- ‘a performance, with so many moments of 
he dance fades away as at command. | large gatherings W same hearty | tec ’ the members : ‘ 
Now Mr. Bauer not only appreciated,| greetings for Mr Gericke when he first ring the withdrawal of the members of the great brilllancy, with such uniformly bea” 


the essential spirit of this concerto, appeared upon the platform. The pro- Kneisel Quartet. This was the programme tiful tone, with such musical understand- - 
wiica y, Prag Ber mag rely a tage or be- gram introduced Mr exoene. test r seg of the opening concert, Mr. Harold Bauer ‘ing, could make s0 little impression is an 
litt y being turne nto a mere} soloist in Tschaikowsky s§ Nrst concerto, | | Dein Wee . | 
show piece, but by an intellectual force; for piano. The orchestral numbers were | & the soloist: ‘ i interesting psychological study. Surely | 
charged with artistic passion, he inter- | the “Wuryanthe’’ overture, Weber; en- Weber: Overture to ‘‘Euryanthe. . Mr. Bauer played this rhapsodical, demoni- | 
preven the music and revealed Tschai- | tr’acte from ‘‘Messidor,’’ Bruneau, for | ih song reg ee ae Pianoforte in B-flat acal, fantastic work called a concerto far 
cowsky’s soul, a soul that, as we now the frst time, and Brahm’'s D major | 1lnor, ‘ 0. P D. made x i, too much aS thou h it were the e . 
know from the composer’s correspond- | symphony. Bruneau: Entr’acte Symphonique, from Messi- 4 hh Beethoven 
i ence, was full of strange contradic- “Mr Bauer is very popular in this city dor.’’ (First time.) ses B-flat concerto. Instead of one long glow 
tions; the soul of a man any now qgis-/ and deservedly so, for his honors have Brahms: Symphony No. 2, in D major, OP. ‘». of emotion, now passionate, suddenly sad, 
trustfu} and now confident of his genius | peen won by an_ honest musicianship - So early in the season, even a mediocre and then, before one realizes it, gay, its 
—one yearning for affection, yet sus-)| displayed in the many concerts and re- concert must give pleasure, but, in point gaiety quickly turning to fury, the con- 


lined toward misanthro-.| ¢jtals i ioh he has assistec Te is | 
teyeoglerrty of the Softlest and pouleet oe iful vetiet daet mgs ag .~ of fact, this first of the twenty-four orches- certo, as Mr. Bauer had tt, consisie® iam 


aspirations, vexed by grievous mental | fection; an interpreter who does not tral concerts was distinguished alike for a many sharply contrasted episodes, all stop- 
ailments. exploit the abilities of the performer at delightful programme and for remarkably - ping neatly and cleanly at the end, with a 
The concerto is to be taken as Victor | ije expense of the composer. The brilliant playing. Of greatest iv »rest, per-. pause before the next. Mr. Bauer has 


| Hugo took Shakespeare—in bulk. It is | pachaikowsky concerto was _ played | 7 


| 
| 
ance that never before did the work | chords in the opening theme were given opera, ‘‘Messidor,’’ for of this famous com- ' At the next concert Mr. E. Wernandez 
! 
| 
| 
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Noriy Bo colosse DF Ne eananickiny ys 'witn a erandeur and _ verve that bal- poser’s work we have heard here little, if, Arbos, new concert master, will play. This 
trancing and irrisistible,. so demonfiac- 
ally, and yet so nobly, passionate, The 


anced perfectly with the heavy orches- indeed, anything. For many years now is the programme: Beethoven, Overture 
tral background; the peculiar rythmic , 
dialogue between the solo instrument 
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Bruneau has enjoyed a high reputation in Op. 115; Mendelssohn, concerto for violin;. 


——S 


was merely the attempt of the audience 
to show in a measure its rofound ap- 
reciation of the concerto and Mr. 
auer’s artistic worth. 
All in all, a concert of unusual inter- 


one could wish and in the fortissimo | several operas which have been produced B®. F. Arbos, Morceau de Concert for violin 
finale the EDO Oe - par) otdlt at the Opéra or the Opéra Comique—where and orchestra, ‘“‘Tango’’; Glazounow, Sym- 
‘lations wit 1e orchestral contin- | 
relations | With Her sacoad wove cd to be sure, they have never permanently Phony No, 4, in E-flat (first time), | 
gents. The i ae secon - Fda oh held th ' ae tt ; ean ap ae 
mac 6S ith charming ettect. 1e e stage; he has written, in a charm- 7 

: rmly greeted, | Was sung Wi g ogee | os } 

est. Mr. Gericke was wa d oe lullaby, of course, showing Mr bauers ing style, at least two volumes of thor- 


ana he conducted with fervent author- | | fe Ey OR en tes bAarwe sasermne cect oo 
leguto fingering to special advantage. ; hee aa : 
ity. His reading of the first movement | jo Gyaracteristic Slav melody of the | oughly interesting musical criticism; and, LARGEST CROWD OF WEEK 


of the familiar symphony was perhaps ins aa ac give rj Jeliot latterly, he has ‘become a conductor at the 1 
ast part was given with delightful 

especially admirable in 6 oof the a abandon and clavity of tone, despite the Opéra Comique. In his published critcisms, AT SYMPHONY SEAT SALE. 
» pon We M - rapid temvo, and the climax was Bruneau has been an impassioned defender ) Se ana” Fall 

son was often worthy of the reputation nannned midst applause, for the audience | 48 the use of prose in Oo coe Hbrettos. Put- Premiums for $7.50 Places Were Not 
| of the orchestrg at its zenith. Mr. 4iq not wait for the closing measures | Bag prs oad : sa Mieh as Last Vena : 
| Arbos, the concert master; Mr, Ferir, j,.fore beginning its plaudits, Mr Bauer | ting his theory into practice, he set a prose g -a 

the violin player, and hats pte aye made many journeys from the retiring text by Zola, with results that pleased the Minimum. 

cremen, the resist. will be Sranent at | roo to the stage before ais wetite: ” some but displeased more. The prelude | — 

the next concert. ALONE chestral Rape was aa tha theta from “Messidor”’ played the other night is rhe auction sale of seats for the Sym- 
ish ia US alte oe as high standard. The novelty number, based on six typical themes, or motives, of phony concerts was continued this 
FIRST SYMPHONY CONCERT Bruneau’s entracte music, le a please | the opera. Regarded as absolute music, morning, with the largest crowd of the 
' > ~ . 


en cig hy ovary bled. $e Vereen it is indeed pleasant to hear, melodious, week present to bia for the $7.50 tickets | 
themes are We asted, > 'e- if ~ | 
ment suggesting the “Pilgrim” chorus | easily and naturally flowing, and beautifully for Saturday evenings. The 917 seats 


7 vt Otte 
Twenty-Third Season Opens in Sym- from “Rannhauser,’ and the others orchestrated. disposed of brought very fair prices, 


ia admirably scored, the strings having : : , rhic - , 
—New Faces in the Orchestra seme charming passage work, and the composition of this master which all the $15, not quite so Jarge as last year. — 
E horns showing up well in the earlier world, anti-Brahms people included, unite | ‘The better choices brought good bids, 


With the opening of the 28d year of | part of the movement, There were no in admiring, it was given a performance | while some of the poorer seats went as 
the Boston symphony orchestra, the | difficulties which the orchestra could not soon to be forgotten. Never before | low as $3 premium. The sale was begun 


t SIiCE seas IV € + not readilv meet, and the interpretation | | _ ‘ e at 10 o'clock, and continued for about 

onder ce ile Ml hcg i ae was thoroughly commendable. has the poetry of the exquisite pages at three hours, with an almost continual 

E vaAY, & six months | he familiar ‘“Huryanthe’’ overture by the close of the first movement been change of onlookers. 

at least the outlook presages great ac- | Weber. with the exquisite pianissimo brought out more sympathetically, nor the Though speculators were present, the 

tivity in the realms of ‘melody, with si Pal oy ke le ed Py WA! id tender charm of the andantino, which no greater part of the gathering y bp rg 

many famous artists announce ape | faultlessly played, and endl wit , up of persons who bought for their pri- 

eae 14 this city and ea ag athe rousine coda given with excellent effect. - | sean a personnage than Mr. Runciman vate Une. Society bought its tickets 
; er- || open the concerts auspiciously and were _ compares to a “wild rose. And it is safe } earlier in the week, purchasing the $12 

able concerts and recitals, vocal ard || cordially reczived. The Brahms syta- to say that rarely, if ever, ‘here, has the seats through agents, but there were 

instrumental, scheduled at the various || phony went well, and although to some | finale gone with such amazing brilliancy. still others of the ‘set’? who attended 

halls. .New quartets, prominent orches. |j there are many moments which may be  ?The entire ph ell as th ._ || this morning’s sale, 

tras from other cities and grand opera || described as uninteresting and vague, S symphony, as W € ac saeco... Crap 

companies will be in evidence during }! the performance lacked nothing in ‘ companiment to the concerto, or, indeed, 


long continued and repeated appenne Ee the orchestra went as smcothly a6 Paris. He has written orchestral music, Wagner, ‘‘Waldweben,” from ‘‘Siegfried’’; 
| 
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‘| Bauer, Harold Bauer was certainly the 
|right man in the right place in 
Tschaikowsky’s noble concerto, the con- 
certo that Boston first discovered and 
j appreciated. Often as we have heard the | 
work since its first performance here, in - 
1875, we doubt if ever it made so strong 
an impression as upon this occasion. Mr, , 
Bauer is a rival to the great D’Albert in 


fe’ MUSICAL MATTERS = ~# 
See Se Se oesesesesesrses 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Overture to ‘‘Euryanthe’’ 
Tschaikowsky........ a daeeh oWaweasvee is ocbemn es 
Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 1, in B-flat 


minor, Op. ; 
Mr. Harold Bauer, pianist. 


First Symphony Rehearsal — 
Of Season This Afternoon. 


f 3 if a? 


Much Curiosity to See the New Concert-Mas- 


| Bauer. 


ter, Mr. 


Arbos, and the New Orchestra 


Players—The First Two Programmes. 


The first public rehearsal of the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra will take place 
this afternoon at Symphony Hall at 
2:30. The first concert will be on Sat- 
urday evening at 8 o’clock. ‘There is 
natural curiosity to see the new con- 
cert-master, Mr. Arbos. Mr. Krasselt, 
the new first ’cellist, will not join the 
orchestra until the second concert. Mr. 
Ferir, the new viola plaver, who will 
sit at the same desk with Mr. Max 
Zach, is a Belgian, who has spent sev- 
eral vears in London. ‘The leader of the 
second violins this season will he Mr. 
Carl Barleben, who was formerly a 
member of the orchestra. Mr, Birm- 
baum, a violinist, plays with t®® or- 
chestra for the first time. Mr. Gericke 
has chosen for the first programme 
these pieces: Overture to “‘Kuryanthe” 
by Weber; Tschaikowsky’s piano con- 
certo in B flat minor No. 1; entr’acte 
from ‘‘Messidor,’ by Bruneau; and 
Brahm’s symphony No. 2 in D major. 
The overture and the symphony are 
familiar. The piano part of the con- 
certo will be played by Mr. Horald 
Bostonians feel a peculiar in- 
| terest in this work. for it was played 
'here for the first time in any concert 
' hall by Von Buelow, who cabled the 
hews of success to the composer; and, 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


as the story goes, Tschaikowski bor- 
rowed the money to cable back his grat- 
itude, The entr’acte from bBruneau’s 
opera is really a prelude to the fourth 
and last act, and it is built on ‘‘typi- 
cal themes’’ used throughout the opera. 
These are the themes of Spring, Water, 
sowing, Toil and Love. The opera it- 
self, when it produced at the 
Opera, Paris, excited hot and acri- 
monious discussion. The libretto, writ- 
ten by Emile Zola, is in prose. Gau- 
thier-Villars said Zola wrote it in prose 
because he did not have time to versify 
it, and this was only one of many 
bitter jests cracked at Zola’s expense. 
some found symbolism in the story—the 
struggle between gold and nature. The 
music was warmly praised and violently 
condemned. The entr’acte has been 
played at Parisian concerts. 


he programme of the second concert 
will include Beethoven’s overture in C, 
op. 115, which is seldom played: the 
Waldweben from ‘‘Siegfried,’’ and 
Glazounoff’s symphony No. 4, which wil] 
be performed here for the first ‘time. 
Mr. Arbos will play Mendelssohn’s 
concerto and a Spanish dance of his 
own composition. 

The new string quartet, made up of 
Messrs. Arbos, Roth, Ferir, Krasselt. 
is now rehearsing, for Mr. Barth is 
Playing ‘cello until Mr. Krasselt will 
arrive. 


| 


TABLE GOSSIP. 


——The first Symphony rehearsal Fri- 
day afternoon drew a larger audience 
than usual at a first performance, and 
very many patrons came from their sea- 
side and country homes. Every seat 
was taken, and Mr Gericke received a 
demonstration of applause as he came 
upon the stage. Mr Harold Bauer, the 
soloist, was recalled again and again 
after his playing of the concerto, and 
he has lost none of his former prestige. 
The places formerly filled by Mr Kneisel 
and Mr Loeffler were taken by Mr Ar- 
bos, the new concert master, who will 
_ be the soloist at next week's concerts, 
and Mr Timothee Adamowski. A few in 
‘the audience were Mrs James H. Beal, 
Mr and Mrs Francis H. Peabody, Mr 


and Mrs Converse (Miss Tudor), Mrs | 


Irving Wood, Miss Heloise Hersey, Mrs 
Curtis Guild Jr, Miss Mollie Johnson, 


Mrs Albert Nickerson, Mr E. Pierson | 
Beebe, Judge Charles Allen, Mrs Gericke | 


and her little daughter, Mrs Mudgett, 


| 


Mrs Arthur H. Sargent, Mrs Hall Cur- 
tis, Mrs William P. Fay, Miss Katherine 
Fay, Miss Margaret Dana, Miss Susie 
Amory, Mr Wallace Goodrich, Miss 
Madeline Boardman, Mrs Frederic R. 
Comee, Mrs George Mann, Mrs Arthur 
Stanwood, Mr Arthur Foote, Miss Foote, 
Miss Estelle Kimball. Miss Manning, 
Mrs Thomas Wales and Mr James P. 
Stearns. Mrs John L. Gardner was not 
in her accustomed seat, as she is still in 
Washington. Mrs Adamowski was look- 
ing well in a black cloth costume, with 
black hat, and wearing a corsage bou- 
quet of violets. Mr Ellis and Mr Comee 
were both on hand, giving a cordial 


greeting to many old friends. 


\ JANTED — Two tickets for SYMPHONY, 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON RBHEBARSALS. 
Address, stating price and location, M., 5317 
exchange Building, Boston. (A): 
SEO LL TT OSA REY LY RRP ERATE mee 


SYMPHON WD 
A few good Saturday evening concert tickets 
for sale and to rent for each concert, WADS- 
WORTH, '40 State thine 53. Tel. 4235-5. 


' the orchestra itself! 
| meister,’ and a new violist, were only 
'two of the stranger guests in the band, 
| but these were the most important. We 


Bruneau 
Entr’acte Symphonique from ‘‘Messidor’’ 
(First time.) a 
Brahms....Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 738 


There ought to be no animadversion 
upon the first symphony concert of any 
season, for the orchestra have not quite 
shaken off vacation ease and the critic 
who has become music-hungry after a 
four months’ fast, would digest, and 


‘enjoy, and rhapsodize over a much poor- 


er orchestra and programme than this. 
‘“‘A short retirement urges sweet return,” 


' and the homing of our orchestral swal- 


lows is always ardently looked forward 
to. 


On Saturday, for the first time in many | 


years, an element of novelty entered into 
A new ‘“‘concert- 


doubt whether there will be any notice- 
able change in the ensemble, for Mr. 
Gericke has a habit of making his added 


| material blend, as we have seen some 


vears ago, when changes were far more 
frequent than they have recently been. 


| Senor Arbos, the new concert-meister, 


sat at the chief desk, with Adamowski 


.at his side; emphasizing the change in 


the first violins. Herr Ferir and other 
newcomers were seen in the ranks, and 
next Saturday the new leader of the vio- 
loncellos, Herr Krasselt, will be in his 
place. We shall have an opportunity to 
judge of these men very soon, Senor 
Arbos being the first to present himself 


' for criticism, in the Mendelssohn con- 
'ecerto (violin), and in one of his own 


compositions, at the next concert. The 


_good old “‘‘Euryanthe” overture, which 


began the concert, was as effective as 
ever. Yet it had one point of surprise. 
The chief theme of this work ends with 


| a resounding crash, in Weber’s most the- 


atrical style. We remember the manner 
in which Berlioz chops off the head of 
the young lover, in the ‘Symphonie 


| Fantastique,” and the way in which Ru- 
'binstein brings down the house in the 


“Tower of Babel;’”’ but we still regard 


the explosion with which Weber rounds 
‘off (or rather blows off) the end of. 
'the chief theme in this overture, as one — 
of the remarkable crushes of music. We. 


were greatly astonished, therefore, when 
Mr. Gericke caused it to roar as gently 
as a sucking dove! 

The next feature in the interesting 


breadth and massive power, and his con- 
ception of the concerto was sufficiently 
individual to give a new interpretation 
without distortion of any kind. He won 
a great triumph. 

The concerto itself is very long, but 
not prolix in the slightest degree. It 
contains enough ideas to fit out the en- 
tire modern school of composers -with 
thematic material. Every day we are 
more impressed with the genius of 
Tschaikowsky,—a composer who gives 
originality without eccentricity, who is 


; modern without being full of vagaries! 


His chief fault is a lack of symmetry 
and logical sequence; there is a certain 
roughness in his work, but this gives a 
barbaric splendor that in itself has a 
sort of attraction. And this is the man 
whom the Russians “accused of being | 
too German! Had he but possessed a. 
little more of the Teutonic power of de- 
tail he would have been one of the great- 
est tone-masters. 

A novelty in the first concert! A bit 
of the French music of the present, 
which somewhat resembles the extreme 
music of the future. We are glad of 
this earnest of a progressive spirit in 


the matter of programme make-up. If 


Bostonians only knew what Theodore 
Thomas has given the citiz@ns of Chi- 
cago in the recent years (sometimes | 
against their will!) they would feel that | 
the sceptre of catholicism in music does | 
not belong to Boston. | 
Bruneau’s Entr’acte was, however, 
badly placed. Coming after the great 
concerto it scarcely had a fighting 
chance. Heard, let us say, after either 
a Mozart symphony or a D’Indy jumble, 
it would charm by its thematic work on | 
the one hand and its comparative clear- | 
ness on the other. It is an earnest work, | 
and sincerity is worth something in) 
these days of musical affectation, It has | 
some broad climaxes which are effective | 
enough. We should hear Bruneau again 
soon, and in some of his larger works. 
The Brahms symphony, which closed the 
programme, made a peculiar effect after 
an hour of modern passion. It fully 
demonstrated the sure touch of the mas- 
ter of figure treatment, but it also em- 
phasized the phlegmatic character of the 
German composer. Tschaikowsky has 
left it on record that he held Brahms 
to be decidedly inferior to himself in 
composition, and this was but natural, | 
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particular. If Brahms had more of Measures. The finale “was brilliantly 

“Tschaikowsky, if Tschaikowsky had Performed, ‘and the two-last movemenss 

'more of Brahms, in his make-up, then °T° the best given, and the most in- 

'we should have a musical ideal. The teresting of the symphony. The more 

_two men seem to supplement each other. the pity that the concert was so long 

The Scherzo was, as ever, the gem of | that there was a decided exodus before a Symphony Hall. 

the symphony, a calmly beautiful move- | ‘Mese Movements were played. Only.the! ff | 

ment with something of the tranquillity faithful Brahmsites stayed to the end. 


of the Bach Christmas Oratorio in its Louis C. Elson, 
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BEETHOVEN, OVERTURE in C major, op. II5. 


MENDELSSOHN, CONCERTO for VIOLIN in E minor, op. 64. 
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WAGNER, “WALDWEBEN,” from “Siegfried.” 


E. F. ARBOS, ‘“Tango.’’ MORCEAU DECONCERT op. 6, No. 3. 
(First performance. ) 


GLAZOUNOFF, SYMPHONY No. 4, in E flat, op. 48. 
I. Andante. Allegro moderato. 
II. Scherzo: Allegro vivace. 
III. Andante. Allegro moderato 


(First time. ) 


Soloist: 


[Photo by Notman.] ) 
SENOR FERNANDEZ ARBOS, | Mr. EH. FERNANDEZ ARBOS. 
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First Violin and Concert Master of Boston Symphony Crchestra. 
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ral adjuncts that draw. 
the mind away from the glorious music. » 


eer’ SOY MAJOT, Op. Dictdeu cass Beet 
‘Concerto for violin in E minor, op. 64...... 
MUEREAN SS 63 Ov oFrkd ban Sordi be cu ieoel 1... Mendelssohn 
aie 7 Mr. Arbos, violinist. 
~"Walderweben,’’ from ‘‘Siegfried’’ 

) fango,’’ Morceau de Concert op. 6, N 


* 
a9) 


| (First performance) 
ih Mr. Arbos, violinist. 
‘Symphony No. 4, in EB flat, op. 48 


Glazounoff 
’ A programme full of interest and of 
novelty. T@it it began rather tamely. 
Beethoven’s C major overture may have 
»been a picture of a festivity in the early 
years of the 19th century, but it by no 
“means thrills the modern pulses. It re- 
‘ceived a sedate and conservative read- 
ing, as befitted its Sir Charles Grandison 
style. 
_ Why Mr. Arbos should have chosen 
-Mendelssohn’s violin concerto as his vis- 
iting card is difficult to understand. 
‘There are many violinists who can play 
‘this work well, and it is not a revelation 
of high muscianship to achieve a flaw- 
tess interpretation of it. Even the 
Bruch G minor concerto would have giv- 


'8€n as much of technique and revealed | 


more of individuality and of expression. 
When Mr. Kneisel, 18 years ago (less 
one week) presented his credentials, he 
Played Beethoven’s great concerto,—a 
| Crucial test. 

Mr. Arbos played the Mendelssohn 
‘Work very finely, if a trifle nervous in 
the first movement. The interpretation 
of the slow movement was very delicate 
and refined. 


blurring, although the finale was taken 
at a break-neck speed. 
of the first allegro, oddly placed by the 
composer in the middle of the movement, 
Was also perfect. Much applause fol- 
lowed the performance and Mr. Arbos 
Was recalled three times. Yet the work 
‘Was not a convincing one to the review- 
‘er and the points of technique, even, 
were not of sufficiently exacting charact- 
er whereby to judge a virtuoso. 


These, however, came later in a com- 
position by Mr. Arbos himself. 
Tango Mr. Arbos’ foot was upon his 
native heath (if there are any heaths in 


Spain) and he displayed a most brilliant. 


-Virtuosity. The work itself was but a 
‘popular trifle, with variations of a 
theme in an easily-grasped manner, but 
‘the tricks of execution which garnished 
it made it piquant enough. There were 
harmonics galore, and double stopping; 
Pizzicato effects and combinations of 
‘Pizzicato and arco (bow); skips, runs, 
chords and G string display. In short, 
Mr. Arbos in this composition showed 
that he is a virtuoso of high rank. He 
reminded one of Sarasate in this schoo] 
of execution. 
_ The gem of the programme was Wag- 
n "8 “Waldesweben’”’, One can enjoy 


- 


Of course the intonation | 
Was always perfect and there was no | 


The cadenza | 


In the | 


AT Oe r) 
stage o 


There is a bird that will not fly, a dragon 
with a face like an apothecary shop- 
window on a dark night, Siegfried pip- 
ing on a reed which often speaks in the 
orchestra a few seconds after he blows, 
and a canvass forest that does not help 
the mental picture in any degree. Here 
we are spared these handicaps and have 
besides, an orchestra such as one does 
not hear in American Wagner perform- 
ances in any opera house, The inter- 
pretation was altogether beautiful, the 
manifold voices of the strings being 
well-balanced and the intricate score be- 
ing made as clear as it ever can be. 


Glazounoff’s fourth symphony has a 


fault that leans very far over to Virtue’s 
side. It is too melodic! ! It opens with 
two chords, in the style of Beethoven's 
Heroic symphony, but this preamble 
leads to a Russian pastorale rather than 
to anything sterner. The chief theme 
is lyrical and gentle, after the manner 
of a subordinate theme, and, as a conse- 


| quence, the themes of the first move- 


ment lack contrast. The development is 
rather confused, but exposition and re- 
capitulation are very sweet and so clear 
that the movement ought to become pop- 
ular at once. 


The Scherzo is a melodic gem, and here | 
the tuneful character can only be regard- | 


ed as a merit. There are carollings and 
pipings in great profusion and even a 


drone bass adds to the pastoral char- 
acter. 


of the orchestra) and he gives a chord 
accompaniment of wind instruments 
that is novel and effective. There is a 
strongly rhythmic undertone that saves 
the movement from becoming too effem- 
inate. The trio is, however, as sac- 
charine as a Mendelssohn Song with- 
out Words, and the muted strings carry 
On a most tuneful theme. 


In the finale the composer uses a slow 
introduction (he omits a slow movement, 
altogether) and then plunges into the 
most complicated counterpoint, as if f 
make up for the prettiness of the first 
two movements. There is more than a 
Suggestion of Tschaikowsky in this 
movement, and a waltz-like theme ac- 
centuates the resemblance, for Tschai- 
kowsky and Berlioz are the only two 
great composers who have used the 
waltz in a symphony. There was some 
beautiful oboe playing in this finale, but 
the horns were not as secure as usuak ©. 

The symphony is short, melodious,. 


popular, and should not be shelved. It 
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The composer displays a great | 
affection for the woodwind (all the Rus- | 
Sians seem masters of this department 


if only 


to prove that there are a few composers 


would be well to hear it again, 
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Symphony ‘Hall: Symphony Orchestra 
The second symphony concert, held 


‘Saturday evening in Symphony Hall, was 


made interesting by the first appearance 
in Boston of the new concert-master, Mr. 
Arbos, and, in lesser degree, by the first 
hearing of a new symphony by Glazounoff. 
This was the programme: 


Beethoven: Overture in C major, op. 115. 
Mendelssohn: Concerto for Violin in E minor, op. 
64 


Wagner: ‘““Waldweben,’’ from ‘‘Siegfried.’’ 
E. F. Arbos: ‘‘Tango.’’ Morceau de Concert, 
op. 6, No. 3. 
(First performance.) 
Glazounoff: Symphony No. 4, in E flat, op. 48. 
(First time.) 

All the world, naturally, was agog to 
hear Mr. Arbos play. It is unfortunate, 
therefore, that the new violinist should 
have appeared for the first time here on 
an evening when inspiration and enthu- 


siasm were, for the most part, conspicuous- | 
The Beethoven overture in |, 


ly lacking. 
C major, very correctly played, aroused 
feelings only of wonder that Beethoven, in 
his later years, should have written so 
dry and academical a work; also that any 
conductor, in this year of 1908, should 
choose to produce it. 


It was after this depressing introduction * 


that Mr. Arbos played. Evidently a musi- 
clan of solid worth and an accomplished 
violinist, he showed throughout the Men- 
delssohn concerto an agitation and a dis- 
quiet that plainly bespoke painful nervous- 
ness. He was more at his ease in his own 
pretty trifle, the set of Spanish dances 


| called ‘“Tango,” but still it would be dis- 


courteous to Mr. Arbos to opine that on 
Saturday he was at his best. One point, 
however, is from many signs clear: the 
nervousness that to some extent marred 
his solo performance in no wise affects Mr. 
Arbos’ manifest ability as concert-master. 

Between the two solo pieces came the 
“Waldweben’’ from ‘Siegfried,’ 
dryly and prosaically played till the end, 


when the entire orchestra swept up to a 
magnificent climax. 


The main offering of the concert was the 
first performance in Boston of a symphony, 
‘No. 4, ‘by Glazounoff. Although this -com- 
poser is but thirty-eight or*nine years old, 
he has found time, in the intervals of 
teaching instrumentation and of conducting 
symphony concerts, to write seven sympho- 


nies, several symphonic poems, long ballets, . 


and other orchestral works. Whatever else 
may be thought of this.symphony No. 4, 
in E-flat, it by no means savors of labor 
and of frantic gearch after ideas, for it is 
absolutely spontaneous and glows with life. 
There are only three movements, the ne- 
'cessary contrast, however, being furnished 
by slow introductions to the first and third 
movements. While the symphony was con- 
stantly a pleasure to hear, from the Orien- 
tal richness and the sparkling brilliancy of 
its orchestration, and the piquancy and the 
variety of its rhythms, once heard it leaves 
little impression beyond that of a charming 
| fantasia, in which pretty themes (the first, 


| admirable. 


rather | 


“Shey the way, sounding as though "the oy 


poser had borrowed it from Dvorak, after 
the doctor’s researches in America) appear, 
are tossed about in varying forms, and t 1 nh 
disappear. Of the three movements, the” 
gay scherzo, really delightful, seems strong- 
est, although the finale works up to a high 
point of brilliancy. On the whole, it is the 
gorgeous raiment rather than the body of 
the symphony that makes its hearing so” 
well worth while. It is indeed on quite 
different level from the first movement Of | 
the composer’s sixth symphony, played here’ 
a few seasons ago. The performance was 
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This week Mme. Johanna Gadski purposes. 
singing with the orchestra. This will be the 
programme: Goldmark, Overture to “‘Sakun=- 
tala’; Mozart, Aria, “Il Re Pastore’; 
D’Indy, “La Fort Enchantée,’’ Legendés 
Symphonie (d’aprés une Ballade de Uhland); 
Massenet, Aria from “The Cid’; Schumann, 
Symphony in D Minor, No. 4. RR. FR ee 


ad 
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The second symphony program intro- | 
duced the new concert master, Mr EH. . 
Fernandez-Arbos, for the first time in | 
this country as a soloist. His selections © 
were Mendelssohn’s E minor concerto | 
for violin and:the Arbos concert piece. 
“Tango,”’ a kind of Spanish dance. The 
other program numbers were Beetho- 
ven’s C major overture, the forest mu- 
Sic from Wagner's “Siegfried and 
Glazounoff's. fourth, Symphony, the lat- 
ter piece and the “Tango’ by Mr Arbos 
being new at these concerts. The de- 
but of Mr Arbos as soloist made the 
concert of special interest, for he chal- 
lenged .comparison with other violin- 
i:ts heard in the city by playing the 
familiar Mendelssohn concerto, a grace- 

‘ful, brilliant and sentimental work, in 
which the solo instrument is so promi- 
nent that any ty as Ai in the per- 
‘ormer is readily detected. 
1 the outset Mr Arbos showed that 
a guiet elegance and daintiness of tone 
marked his execution, and if this tone 
was not very broad it was, neverthe-_ 
less, of a resonant quality and pure, 
It All the themes in the first part of the 
concerto were beautifully delivered, the 
ercdenzas and trills were exquisitely 
given .nd-accomplished with seeming 
ease, and the arpeggios were handled 
with the skill of a master. In the sec- 
'ond part the breaks in the reeloere 
were played very smoothly, soloist an 
orchestra being. In bd accord, and 
the dashing finale, though a bit lackin 
in vigor, was a splendid example o 
rapidity in chord fingering and compli- 
cated bowing. In execution Mr Arbos 
left nothing to be desired, for all the 
work of the left hand was distinguished 
by a clarity of tone and deftness of fin- 
gers that made his performance highly 
enjoyable and satisfied his auditors that 
the new artist was admirably equipped 
or his labors with the great orchestra, 
“Wis own composition, “Tango, a 
florid, sprightly bit of dance music, was 
played with an abandon, verve and 
technical skill that were delightful. At 
the close of each number Mr Arbos Was 
greeted with immense applause and re- 
called innumerable times to the plat: 
form. | 
azounoff symphony has but few 
of the called Russian characteristics, 
dissonant phrases and cross harmonies, 
and although the heavier Pied owe Set 
‘are vigorously employed at times the 





‘‘Seore is generally frée from the harsh. 
ness usually found in the longer works 

Slav composers of the. present 

any of the themes are giver: 
alternately to different instruments in 
brief solos or duets, suggesting rather 
too much of repetition, specially in the 
first movement; but the orchestration is | 
as clever as it is complicated, and the | 
instrumental combinations are very ef- 
fective and usually harmonious. © One 
peculiar arrangement for the instru- 
ments makes the violins play a theme 
in the upper register, while the basses 
and brasses furnish a robust staccato 
background. -The third part is rather 
chaotic in tempo and musical matter, 
until the key is attained, then the close 
becomes a rushing finale. The orches- | 
tra played the score commendably as a | 
Whole, if one may judge from a single | 
hearing of the work. The clarinets 
and flutes in their figurations were in 
unison, the horns heard to advantage in 
their more robust phrases and the beav- 


At the second Symphony concert last 
evening, Conductor Gericke presented the 
folowing programme: 
Beethoven........-Overture in © major, Op. 115 
Mendelssohn........ Concerto for violin, Op. 64 
Wagner.,......‘‘Waldweben,”’ from ‘‘Siegfried’’ 
Arbos,......‘*Tango,’’ concert piece, Op. 6, No. 3 
kc oe ace ceb os ++» symphony No. 4 
Fornandez Arbos was the soloist. 

The feature of tho orchestral number 
“was the symphony of Glazounoff in 
BH flat, Op. 48, which was heard for the 
first time in this city. 

The work is of only moderate length, 
in three movements, more or less sub- 
‘divided, and is. brilliantly scored, like 
most of the latter-day Russian composi- 
tions. 

‘Phe performance was a very fine one, 
and the symphony is certainly worth 
‘another hearing in the near future. 

| Beethoven’s overture in C major, which 
) began the programme, has not been 
heard at these concerts for many years. 
_ The ‘“Waldweben"” from Wagner's 
'“Slegfried” was superbly played and 
‘made the usual delightful impression. 

_ The soloist was the new cornet mastbBr, 
‘Fernandez Arbos, who made his first ap- 
pearance last evening. 
tion of the familiar Mendelssohn con- 
toerto was without affectation, clean cut 
and at times most brilliant. 

| The finale has been given her by some 
other ‘artists with more virtuosity and 
brilliancy. than was the case last evening, 
but.as a whole the performance was high- 
ly artistic and worthy of much com- 
mendation, Pe | 

The programme of the third rehearsal 
‘and concert will include Goldmark’s popu- 
lar “Sakuntala” overture, Schumann’s 
fourth symphony, and ‘a symphonic 
degend, “The Enchanted Forest,” by 


His interpreta- 


ier instruments intoned thé rapid \pas-” 


sages smoothly. The symphony is h&rd- 


ly one that will please the general. @ar, 
though the admirable performance by 
the orchestra entitled it to respe¢tful 
consideration, which it received. 

The majestic opening in.the Beethoven 
overture was was given with the proper 
ceremonious treatment and the jovous 
finale went with splendid swing and 
dash. In the wonderful forest music 
from “‘Siegfried’’ the orchestra played 
with its usual spirit and nicety in 
shades of expression, the familfar ex. 
cerpt being received with “great favor. 

This week’s program will have Mme 
Gadski as soloist. She will sing ai: 
aria from Mozart's ‘‘Il Re Pastore’ and 


|} an excerpt from Massenet’s opera, “The 


Cid.’”” The other selections will be the 
everture from Goldmark’s “Sakuntala’”’; 
“The Enchanted Forest,’’ a symphonic 
poem by D’Indy, and Schumann’s fourth 
symphony. 


em 


ARBOS SOLOIST AT 
* SYMPHONY CONCERT 


D’Indy. Mme. Gadski will sing numbers 
by Mozart and Massenet. 


ARBOS ESTABLISHEL 
HIGH POSITION 


Cnn aguammes ; atta 


Solo Performance at Symphony 
Concert Splendid One. 


“TANGO” HEARD FIRST TIME 


Artist’s Own Composition Proves 
Diverting and Full of Aban- 


don in Expression. 


Mr. Arbos, by his solo performances 
at the second symphony, placed himself 
at once in the caste of true and high 
artist. In spite of all. the ardor, | 
Chivalry, passion and abandon of the | 
Spanish nature, there is always in it) 
a fundamental element of gravity. One 
feels that the mendicant is somehow 
akin to the hidalgo and wears his torn 


cap and rags as he might carry a 
plumed hat and cloak, and even when 


by, marking rather SAY 


his eerie: | ERA 

Mr. Arbos lacked neither | poetry, 
vitality nor warmth in the Mendelssohn 
concerto, of which his playing was ele- 
gant, wholesome, symmetrical and well- 
colored; but still, if one were to char- 
acterize it briefly, it would be to con- 
sider it as rather reflective and rest- 
ful in its general temper, 

There was none of the half pathetic 
languor of Camilla Urso, nor yet of that 
most intemperate rush and outcry of De 
Seve. The opening allegro glowed with 
the lambent t-ght of a happy content 
that might well range with the pleasing, 
bland melancholy of Jacques, which in- 
deed it might have served to illustrate, 
while the finale rejoiced lightsomely 
With a spirit of such fairy frolic, as 
breathes life into so many of the ‘‘Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” scenes, only in- 
tensified and enforced by a man’s en- 
ergy and activity. It was a rendering 
that appealed alike to intellecet, fancy 
and taste and contented all. 


“Tango” for First Time, 


Mr. Arbos’ own ‘“‘Tango’”’ concert dance 
now heard in public for the first time 
was diverting and animating, but seemed 
rather a ballabile to dance with then 
spirits than 


‘regular steps and figures. Being of a 


| 


; 


light and lively nature, rising to eager 
and active exhilaration as it proceeds 
toward its climax, it gave more oppor- 
tunity for virtuosity in technique and /§ 
abandon in expression. But while that. 
virtuosity was ample, easy and affluent, | 
it was always as the means to an end, | 


}and not displayed for itself alone, and | 


behind the abandon there was always | 
a light sense of reserve to qualify and. 
dignify it. | 

The definite impression derived then | 
from the hearing of his two numbers 


'confirmed Mr. Arbos as an artist whose 


| 
| 
| 
| 


mastery of his instrument is complete in| 
Strength and fulness—for his tone is 
large and rich—as well as in facility of: 
execution, variety of color and finesse! 
of detail, whose mind is clear, whose. 


pudgment sound, and whose sentiment is‘ 


onest, delicate and persuasive. A single 

debut only serves to fix a few gauge- 
points, however, and one must wait for. 
the advance of the season to draw all 
the outline and fill the whole body of his 
disvosition, ability and artistry, from 
which much good Willybe expected. 


Beethoven Overture. 


The Beethoven overture, broad, sitate- 
ly and strong at first, and then nobly ‘ 
gay and festive, began the evening ' 


well, and the ever-delightful pictorial 


poetry of Weber’s ‘‘Waldweben’”’ made- 
a refreshing interlude. 

The Glazounoff fourth symphony, new 
to Boston, shows in its idealism and in- 
the limning thereof in orchestral colors 


|) that known sympathy of its author for 


the romantic, the legendary and the 
mysterious, and hinted at the predilec- 
tion which he still preserves for the 
ballet—the real ballet, with its continu- 
ous story, its definite personages, its 
truthful, pantomimic action and its con-! 
stant blending of the poetry of motion 
with that of sound. It has but three 


| movements, and in their subdivisions 


| winning. 


the andante seems to be both the favor- 
ite and the prevailing tempo. 

The tones are sometimes languorously 
sentimental, or again dreamy and lull- 
ing; but they are always romantic and 
The scherzo of the second 


rases that | 


rry cordial 


&S a strong con-} 
trast, but is not too antiphanic in sen- 


timent or Shape. 


Suave Amatory Theme. 


The last movement opens with a suave 
amatory theme, but as the treatment 
enlarges with episodes for trumpets and 
strong wood winds, and _ assertive 
though not vehement contrapuntal elab- 
oration, it becomes emphatic and al- 
most declamatory. The instrumentation 
becomes richer and more diversified, and 
the variety of thematic treatment is 
more insisted upon. It justifies the 
composer's place as eminent among 
Russian professors: of orchestration; 
but it is neither pedantic, tedious nor 
heavy, although scholarly, authoritative 
and forcible. 

The orchestra did excellently by the 
work, which made so favorable an ime 
pression that the mass of the audience 
would evidently enjoy a repetition while 
it is still bright in mind. 

The next program does not offer novel- 
ties, but it holds out the pleasing prom- 
ise of arias from Mozart and Massenet, 
to be sung by Mme. Gadski. 
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noes Fil second Symphony re- 
hearsal Friday afternoon 
was a crush, for there 
was a strong desire to 


hear Mr. Arbos, the news 


concert master upon his 

first appearance as a 
soloist. He was warmly applauded 
both upon his entrance and _ after 
his playing. One could not help 
noting the strong resemblance of the 
young violinist to Mr. Gericke, a sort of 
younger brother indeed. He has the 
same coloring and figure and wears his 
beard similarly. It had at first sight 
really an odd effect, as if Mr. Gericke of 


° 1892 was leading the violins and Mr. 


Gericke of 1903 the orchestra. Mr. Arbos 
made a wonderfully good impression, 


[ 
, and his modesty was not the least of 


his charm, 

Some ot those at the rehearsal were 
Mrs. Boylston Beal and her sister, Mrs. 
S. Van Rensselaer Crosby, Mrs. John 
Fairchild, who was with Mrs, Mont- 
gomery Sears, Miss Susan Thayer, Mrs. 
George C. Lee, Jr., Mrs. Frederick R. 
Sears, Mrs. Bryce Allan, Mrs. Preston 
West and her dauehter Mrs. Oliver 
Ames, Mr. and Mrs. Aibert F. Bigelow, 
Mrs. ‘DeFord Bigelow, Mrs. Dudley Fay 
and Miss Alice Fay, ‘Mrs. T. Adamowski, 
who had Mr. Forbes Robertson and Miss 
Gertrude Elliott with her; Mrs. Neal 


- Rantoul, Mrs. Matthew Luce, Mrs. Will- 
‘fam P, Fay, Mr. and Mrs. Eben Jordan, 


Miss Barbara Higginson, Miss Minna 
Lyman, with Miss Mea Bowditch, Miss 





h Stackpole, Mrs. Charlés Head and 
ative Margaret Head, Miss May Kenney, 
Mrs. John Lowell, Sr., Miss Mabel War- 
ren, Miss Rosamond Peabody, Miss Abby 
Manning and her niece, Miss Margaret 
Manning; Miss Rachel Brooks, Miss Su- 
‘san Amory, Miss Estelle Kimball, Miss 
Elizabeth Devens, Miss Dorothy Forbes, 
Miss Rosamond Saltonstall, Miss Kath- 
erine Foote, Mrs. C. W. Barron and her 
daughter, Miss Jane Waldron; Mrs. John 
B®. Hudson, Mrs. F. L. Emerson and 
Mrs. George Cushing and her sister, 
Miss Alice Littleton. 


Miss Gertrude Elliott (Mrs. Robertson) 
attracted much admiring attention. She 
wore a simple but effective costume of 
dark-tinted cloth, brightened with red, 
and a large picture hat. Mrs. Gardner 
has changed her rehearsal places which 
she has always had heretofore in the 
front row of the right balcony to the 
back seats against the wall, as she says 
the lights are less trying there. Mme. 
Gadski will be the soloist this week. 
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HEAR A NEW MASTER 


Saal 
Debut of Mr. Arbos Slated to Take 
Place This Week. 
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PROGRAM 


Includes a Mendelssohn Concerto, 
Beethoven Overture and 
Original Piece. 


ee ee eee 


A personal and artisti interest at- 
taches to the Symphony program of 
this week, because it provides for the 
Boston debut of Mr. Arbos, the new 


concert-master. For his’ serious and 


classical selection he will play the Men- 
delssohn concerto, an undying favorite 


with virtuosi and their audiences. First 
presented in London in 1845, it has’ 
been heard wherever high violin music | 


is known, and there is searcely a player 
of any consequence who has it not in 
his standard repertory, so that to cite 


Vin 


iste who. a ienrae in- 


it given joy in thechenPliie aoe it is a 
familiar as to furnish a better gauge of) 


an artist than almost any other. 6 
It is all genial, elegant, fanciful and 
lively. Mendelssohn is at his best and 
happiest in it, and its beauties and 
graces of form were probably enhanced 
by the technical skill of David, who was 


‘so long in the Gervandhaus orchestra, 


and was often consulted while the con- 


certo was a-making. The movements 


will be remembered as three—an impas- 
sioned allegro, an andante, and a vi- 
vacious allegro. The construction is 
such as to offer chance for sentimentali- 
ty, dash, gayety or ebullient spirits at 
the fancy of the player, and excuse 
ean be found for some excess in any 
one of these directions. It will be easy 
to argue from Mr. Arbos’. reading 
whether conservatism or temperament 
is likely to predominate in his work 
here. Besides the concerto he will play 
a morceau of his own writing, a tango 
or tanago. Mr. Arbos explains that there 
is a dance bearing the same name, 
—— which he thinks to be of Cuban origin. 
It is an outdoor dance, for fiestas or 
festal occasions, and it is still in-vogue. 
His music is meant to be appropriate 
and illustrative. 

A not very familiar Beethoven over- 
ture, the opus 115, will begin the pro- 
gram. This was under the composer's 
hand for two years, being devised as 
part of an intended setting for Schiller’s 
“Hymn to Joy,’’ which was finally ab- 
sorbed into the ninth symphony. It 
was appropriated, however, in 1814 for a 
celebration of the KHmperor’ Ss name- day, 
and so called ‘‘Namenfaier.’’ It has a 
stately, marchlike opening, and passes 
soon into a lively and good-humor 6-8 
form, which continues to the end. 

The grateful, lulling, ‘““‘Waladweben,’”’ 
from Wagner's “Siegfried,”’ will be 
given, and there will be for a novelty 
Glazounof’s fourth symphony, being 
that in E flat which he introduced to 


London in 1889 at a Philharmonic con- 
cert, 


AnoUa DEbU! 
welts Ao A abLUloT 


or 

New Symphony Concert- 
MasterlstoMakeHis First 
Appearance in America 
in This Role Today. 





ra ee ee ee 


with t e variations on the, 
-- the Maiden” theme: a piano trio by 
$metana (Mr. Gebhard, pianist); and a 
new quartet by 
‘Kopyloff is counted a member of the 
younger Russian school, although he is 


ON MusICc’s FUTURE. 


iecveia Man Spoke at ‘the 


Dedication of Wagner 
Monument, Predicting a 
World-Wide Art. 
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Mr. BE. Fernandez Arbos, the new con- 


' cert-master of the Boston Symphony or- 
| chestra, will make his first appearance 


as a soloist in this country this after- 


noon at the second publie rehearsal and 


tomorrow evening at the second concert. 
| He will play Mendelssohn’s s familiar con- 
certo and a piece of his own composi- 
tion. Few wandering virtuosos have 
played the concerto-at Symphony con- 
certs, but it has been played.by Messrs. 
De Seve, Nowell, Loeffler, Kneisel and 
Miss Leonora Jackson, 

Mr. Arbos’ own composition, entitled 
‘lTango,’’ is one of a set of three pieces 
for violin and orchestra, composed this 
year at London. ‘Tango’ is dedicated 
to Sarasate, and it will be played this 
afternoon for the first time. The title 
is the name of a dance, still popular in 
Spain in the street and in hall and the- 
atre. Mr. Arbos is inclined to think-that 


f both name and danceare of West Indian 


origin, and the tango is still danced in 


| Cuba. 


— ~~ 


The orchestral pieces on the Sym- 
phony programme of this week are an 


| Overture in C major, op. 115, by Bee- 
thoven; the ‘‘W aldweben, ’*’ from ‘‘Sieg- 


fried,’’ and Glazounofft’s symphony No. 
4 in 1 flat major. The overture is sel- 
dom heard either in this country or in 
Kurope. it was written, 48 some say, 
for the ‘“‘Name day” celebration of the 
Emperor Joheph il., but others scout 


the idea and insist that it had its origin . 
in sketches for the finale of the ninth | 
Sympgony. The body of the overture. 


is deVeloped from a theme that is al- 
most insignificant. Glazounoff’s sym- 


phony was composed in 1898. It is in | 


three movements, without a separate 
slow movement, but the first movement 
and the finale are introduced by an an- 
dante. The music {is not ferociously 
Russian in its character. The sym- 
phony is played here for the first time. 

will include an early work by Vincent 
d’Indy, a symphonic poem, entitled 
“The Enchanted Forest.”’ It is at least 
25 years old, but some of our novelties 
come late. Mme, Gadski will sing an 
air from Massanet’s *“‘Cid’ and an air 
from Mozart’s “Il Re Pastore.’ The 
Other orchestral numbers will be the 
overture to “Gakuntala’’ and Schu- 
mann’s Symphony No. 4 in D minor. 
The orchestra will leave the following 


Sunday for its first trip to Philadelphia, 


Baltimore and New -York. 


i EE. 
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oorne’ 6 will Include | 
rt’s posthu ous vquartet, the rep 
“Death and 


Kopyloft. Alexander 


in his 50th_year. He has written a sym- 
phony in C minor and a scherzo for or- 


' chestra, two string quartets, fugues and 


other pieces for piano, choruses and 


songs. The quartet is said to be ex- 
. ceedingly interesting on account of its 


beauty and strength. It is by no means 
revolutionary, and there is no straining 
after grand effects. The Kneisel quar- 
tet has just made an engagement to 


play in Paris on March 15 of next year. 


Mr. Arbos is busy preparing the pro- 
grammes for the concerts of his quartet 
in Jordan Hall. The programme of the 
first concert will be Beethoven’s quartet 
in EF minor and Tschaikowsky’s piano 
trio, with Mr. Harold Bauer as pianist 
Mr. Arbos will play excerps from Bach's 
suite in KE major for violin alone, The 


programmes will be composed of both 
/ ancient and modern works, and Cesar 
| Franck, Faure, d’Indy and the Russians 


will be represented, as well as Mozart, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Schubert and Schu- 
mann. 


mee nS ere 


Prof. John K. Paine of Harvard 
University spoke at the banquet on the 
night of the dedication of the Wagner 
monument at Berlin. He closed. as 
follows: ‘‘We all realize that most of 
‘he forms of modern music have been 
developed to the highest point by the 
great masters of Germany trom Bach to 
Wagner. VThrough their supremacy the 
strict national limits of musical style 
have been greatly modified. It is no 
longer a question of purely German, 
italian, French, Slavonic or Anglo- 
Saxon music, but cosmopolitan music. 
No doubt certain nation&l characteris- 
tics will continue to exist, but 2 be- 


| lieve, in the future, composers will be 


distinguis! ed more by their individuali- 
ty of style than by n: ationality or what 
is walled local color. It is with this 
strong conv iction that I enthusiastically 
ropose the toast “The Future of Inter- 
thé ition: il Music. 

Mr. Warold Bauer’s first recital in 
Steinert Hall will be on the afternoon . 
of Wednesday, Nov. 4, when he will 


' play Brahm’s variations on @ theme 


by Handel; Schumann’s Sonata _ in Kr 
sharp minor, and_ pieces by Chopin 
(among them the Tarantelle), Schubert 
and Saint- Saens. 


SECOND SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Glazounoff’s Fourth Symphony 
PH Novelty for Boston. 


; hits , A scence? an rs o% 


Arbos, the Concert Master, 
Makes His First Appearance As 
a Violinist, Playing “Tango” 
One of His Own Compositions—A 


Glance Backward. A Heal @. 


The programme of the second concert 
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of the Symphony orchestra, Mr. Gericke 
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hardly have approached the task save 
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in 

the overture was the result of skéetcnes 
which found fuller and nobler expres-— 
sion in the finale of the ninth sym-. 


te 


phony. Whether the work was “‘occa- | 


Beate ec, spirit. Others say that 


sional’ or one intended for all time, it | 


is merely a piece in the complete works 
of Beethoven, and few-true amateurs 
of music or books sigh for the com-. 
plete works of any largely productive 
composer or author. To roll the eyes 
and to stammer in 
; e mapec by Bach, Mozart, 
hoven, agner, Tschaikowsky is rank 
‘fetishism. Homer did more than nod 
‘oecasionally; he slept profounaty. 

It is a good thing to hear now and 
then ah inferior work by a great man, 
for the hearer is reminded that even 
the great man was mortal. Played last 
night with the utmost care, the over- 
ture seemed hopelessly antiquated and 
boresome. 


Glazounoff’s symphony No. 4, com- 
posed in 1893, and performed in several. 
cities of Germany, as wellas of Russia, 
was played for the first time in Boston, 
The composer is now in his 39th year, 
and his life as a teacher and conductor. 
has been a busy one of late, yet he has 
written seven symphonies, symphonic 
poems of large dimensions, many other 
orchestral pieces, ballets for the opera 
house, and he has found time to orches- 
trate the works of friends and gol- 
leagues. He studied under Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. who has his pedantic as 
well as his romantic side, and he there- 
by gained, no doubt, a great technical 
‘facility. When he wishes to indulge in 
contrapuntal hours he does noi write 
‘as one experimenting. He also has an 
© sseeigapatan th of glowing colors: \is in- 
Sstrumentation is rich and of briNiance 
that at times dazzles. This modern Rus- 
sian instrumentation, by the way, is 
founded on that of Berlioz and of 
‘Liszt. The facility which Glazounoff 
‘displays, the fertility of the man, have 
‘worked him injury, for many ef his 
compositions are of only superficial -rill- 
lance, and his sentiment, too, often is 
parlor sentimentalism; sentimentalism 
which, designed for the concert hall, 
nevertheless smells of the hot and per- 
fumed air of the parlor and exhales the 

is of easily palpitating women. | 


But this symphony in E flat is much 
more interesting than some of the 
music of Glazounoff that has been made 
known to us. ‘is not so striking a 
‘work as the sixth ran: but how 
high it towers above th: ‘‘Raymonda’”’ 
‘suite and the ‘Solemn’ overture in 
pon ity, vi dauensh and imagina- . 

he symp ony is in three move- 

The first begins with an intro-- 
Guction in the minor, and the chief 
theme is of an exotic nature, of orien- 
tee tion. The themes of the main 
i hia iene cals gp ate not of es- 
-pecial distinction, but they are expres- 
Bive ud they are well clothed. Epi- 
of contrasting character are as 

m of finely colored tone 
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the instrumentation.” 


shows the technical skill of the com- 


poser. At a first hearing the movement | 
seemed episodic, and one pighs fairly © 
ow of | 


wish for a less interrupte 
musical thought. The themes are for 
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ay” of the Emperor Francis” ‘harmonies, and the singular charm’ of 


movement. The finale begins, however, © 
‘with an andante. The finale allegro — 


the most part insignificant, but they are | 


elaborated with more than ordinary | 


skill 


With the exception of a few themes, 


the music of this symphony is not ones | 
e 


acteristically Russian; it is more 

work of a latter-day and thoroughly 
equipped German, who has 
days and nights to Schumann, and who 
has studied instrumentation with Rim- 


given, his © 


| sky-Korsakoff. There is, it is true, the 


~=6tthe 
more sensitive 


to the 
born at 
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oriental delight in marked rhythm and 
gorgeous color, but the musical thought 
and the harmonic expression are of 
western lands. There is little or no 
depth to the music; there is no elemen- 
tal emotion, no fierce, barbaric passion, 
no strange fancies are awakened, and 
no wild, sensuous or gloomy mood is 
firmly established; but the music often 
charms, and the workmanship com- 
mands respect. The symphony, which 
was read with due eeptecteron and 
played as a virtuoso piece, was well 
worth producing. 

The familiar ‘‘Waldweben’’ gave much 
pleasure. | 


There was natural curiosity to hear 
Mr. Arbos. It was in 1885 (Oct. 31). that 
Mr. Kneisel played for the first time 
as 2 soloist at these concerts. His en- 
gagement as first concertmaster had 
provoked much comment, and the news- 
papers had published letters of indig- 
nant protest; for Mr. Listemann had 
then many friends who were grieved be- 
cause he had been removed from the po- 
Sition. Mr. Gericke had brought with 
him young players from Vienna, and 
invasion was considered by the 
as a deliberate attack. 
on American institutions. There were 
appeals to the patriotic spirit of every 
Bostonian, nor was any attention paid 
fact that Mr. 
Schlotheim, that, as concert- 
master, he had breathed the enervating 
air of a foreign court, and that he. him- 
self was an importation. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Kneisel played the Beethoven con- 
certo, and he was not torn to pieces on 
the stage, nor was he the next day 
sawn asunder on the Common; on the 
contrary, if the contemporaneous news- 
paper may be believed, he was ap- 
plauded most enthusiastically... Nor did 
the orchestra’ sink into obscurity, as 
some wisely predicted. Mr. Arbos was 
not made the subject of such attacks. 
He was welcomed heartily on his ar- 
rival, and again last. night when he 
Stepped forward to play. Thus should 
it ever be. | 3 

It may be said of Mr. Arbos that he 
displayed an agreeable tone and that he 
played 
feeling. In the first movement of: the. 
concerto hé was inclined toward undue 


haste, and the performance was somé- — 
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these concerts were for sale at Symphony Hall, and » 
that at the auction sale of tickets for the season there 
was a loss of about 25 per cent. on the Friday after- :VENING, 
noon sales and of about 10 per cent. on the Satur- 
day evening sales, as compared to the sums received 
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'"’Whldweben,”? from “‘Siegfried’’...... 
ango,’” coneert piece for violin.. 
, (First performance.) 
Symphony No. 4, in K-tlat major....Glazounoff 
(First time.) 

Beethoven's overture, which is seldom 
Played, was composed, some say, for 
the ‘“‘*name-day” 
11. As Beethoven was a violent repub- 
lican in his political views, he’ could 
hardly have approached the task save 
in a perfunctory spirit. Others say that 


the overture was the result of sketenes > 


which found fuller and nobler expres- 
'sion in the finale of the ninth sym- 
Phony. Whether the work was “occa- 
sivnal’’ or one intended for all time, it 
is merely a piece in the complete works 
of Beethoven, and few true amateurs 
of music or books sigh for the com- 
plete works of any largely productive 
composer or author. ‘To roll the eyes 
and to stammer in praise over each 
page signed by Bach, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Wagner, Tschaikowsky is rank 
‘fetishism. Homer did more than nod 
occasionally; he slept profounaty. 

It is a good thing to hear now and 
then an inferior work by a great man, 
for the hearer is reminded that even 
the great man was mortal. Played last 
night with the utmost care, the over- 
ture seemed hopelessly antiquated and 
boresome. 


Glazounoff's symphony No. 4, com- 
posed in 18938, and performed in several 
cities of Germany, as wellas of Russia, 
Was played for the first time in Boston. 
The composer is now in his 39th year, 
and his life as a teacher and conductor 
has been a busy one of late, yet he has 
written seven symphonies, symphonic 
poems of larze dimensions, many other 
orchestral pieces, ballets for the opera 
house, and he has found time to orches- 
trate the works of friends and eoj- 
leagues. He studied under Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, who has his pedantic as 
well as his romantic side, and he there- 
by gained, no doubt, a great technical 
facility. When he wishes to indulge in 
contrapuntal hours he does not write 
as one experimenting. He also has an 
appreciation of glowing colors: ‘is in- 
Strumentation is rich and of briNiance 
that at times dazzles. This modern Rus- 
Sian instrumentation, by the way, is 
founded on that of Berlioz and of 
Liszt. The facility which Glazounoff 
displays, the fertility of the man, have 
worked him injury, for many ef his 
compositions are of on'y superficial Eri|l- 
lance, and his sentiment, too, often is 
parlor sentimentalism; sentimentalism 
which, designed for the concert ha]J] 
nevertheless smells of the hot and per- 
fumed air of the parlor and exhales the 
sighs of easily palpitating women. 


But this symphony in E flat is much 
more interesting than some of the 
music of Glazounoff that has been made 
known to us. It is not so strikine a 
work as the sixth symphony, but how 
high it towers above ‘the ‘“‘Raymonda”’ 
Suite and the ‘‘Solemn’”’ overture in 
spontaneity, originality and imagina- 
tion. The symphony is in three move- 
ments. The first begins with an intro- 
duction in the minor, and the chief 
theme is of an exotic nature, of orien- 
tul suggestion. The themes of the main 
body of this movement are not of es- 
pecial distinction, but they are expres- 
Sive and they are well clothed. Epi- 
sodes of contrasting character are as 
a succession of finely colored tone 


pictures, which are seen ‘only for a 


of the Emperor Francis | 
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. hearer would fain hear each again, 

The second movement is a brill . 


an 


and fascinating scherzo; it is alive with | 


gayety, and the expression is refined 


: 
77 
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It, 


f 
; 


whereas the themes themselves. might 


easily fall into the commonplace were | 


it not for the piquanecy of rhythm and 


harmonies, and the singular charm of 


the instrumentation. There is no slow 
movement. The finale begins, however, 
with an andante. The finale allegro 
shows the technical skill of the com- 
poser. At a first hearing the movement 
seemed episodic, and one might fairly 
wish for a _ less iaterranted’ flow of 
musical thought. The 
the most part insignificant, but they are 
elaborated with 
skill. 

With the exception of a few themes, 
the music of this symphony is not char- 
acteristically Russian; it is more the 
work of a latter-day and thoroughly 
equipped German, who has given. his 
days and nights to Schumann, and who 
has studied instrumentation with Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff. There is, it is true, the 
oriental delight in marked rhythm and 
gorgeous color, but the musical thought 
and the harmonic expression 
western lands. ‘There is little or no 
depth to the music; there is no elemen- 


themes are for | 


more than ordinary | 


are of 


tal emotion, no fierce, barnbaric passion, | 


no strange fancies are awakened, and 
no wild, sensuous or gloomy mood is 
firmly established; but the music often 

and the workmanship com- 
respect. The symphony, which 
Was read with due appreciation and 
played as a virtuoso piece, was well 
worth producing. 

The familiar ‘‘Waldweben’’ gave mucna 
pleasure, 


mands 


natural curiosity to hear 
Mr. Arbos. It was in 1885 (Oct. 31) that 
Mr. Kneisel played for the first time 
as 2 Svloist at these concerts. His en- 
gagement as first concertmaster had 
provoked much comment, and the news- 
papers had published letters of indig- 
nant protest; for Mr. Listemann had 
then many friends who were grieved be- 
cause he had been removed from the po- 
Sition. Mr. Gericke had brought with 
him young players from Vienna, and 
the invasion was considered by the 
more sensitive as a deliberate attack 
on American institutions. There were 


There was 


' uppeals to the patriotic spirit of every 


Bostonian, nor was any attention paid 
to the fact that Mr. Listemann was 
porn at Schlotheim, that, as concert- 
master, he had breathed the enervating 
air of a foreign court, and that he him- 
self was an importation. Nevertheless, 
Nir. Kneisel played the Beethoven con- 
certo, and he was not torn to pieces on 
the stage, nor was he the next day 
sawn asunder on the Common; on the 
contrary, if the contemporaneous news- 
paper may be believed, he was ap- 
plauded most enthusiastically.. Nor did 
the orchestra’ sink into obscurity, as 
some wisely predicted. Mr. Arbos was 
not made the subject of such attacks. 
He was welcomed heartily on his ar- 
rival, and again last night when he 
Stepped forward to play. Thus should 
it ever be. 

It may be said of Mr. Arbos that he 
displayed an agreeable tone and that he 


= A = 


Played as a rule with taste and true | 


feeling. 
concerto he was inclined toward undue 
haste, and the performance was some- 
What nervous. This nervousness was 
hatural and ,to be expected, and it may 


In the first movement of the | 


will be observed 
hat the daily mu- 
¢ the absent com- 
the local musician, 
vith their permanent 


or certain features of this” | and are no longer aca- 
_-Arbos played the | , 
| ts with greater self-con- ee authoritv. Mr. 
trol, and he often revealed himself as |——— eee, 
an accomplished violinist. The concerto It will be ob- 
itself, admirably made as it is, is not a ae 
work to call forth the stronger qualities ng from the fact 
of a great artist. The sentiment is (7 Gee Mien all 
sandpapered, and oh  gebis' is that Ad , Which, like a 
a Sir Charles Grandison insthe piesenc mae S 
of ladies. The music is salon music »~pendent, cannot 
raised to its highest power. u : a c a 
Arbos played it as a oe musician, eC, as will be seen 
not as a sentimentalist, nor as A ae ce ae 
thoughtless virtuoso. He was heartily pon any criticisn 
applauded after the concerto and ater 
his own “Tango,’’ which is in effect a 
set of variations on a Spanish or colo- 
nial dance tune with introduction and 
postlude. This piece has a_ certain = 
piquancy, but it is one better suited to a 
Promenade than to a Symphony con- 
cert, for its intrinsic worth is slight. Pred 
oni | ee 1 


“we aY ae ; m 
eget Pile Hale vorably by the critic, he.- 


| 
) 


EFORE | reprinting 


Jaily papers, being the 
thought and wrote in last Sunday's Bos- Y papers, > 


n, cannot afford to have 


on Herald on the opening of the twenty = | 
, . Chey are in a 


third season of the concerts of the Bos- olumns. 
ton Symphony Orchestra it may be well ° 
to state that for the first time in ten years seats for SY CONCERTS 
these concerts were for sale at Symphony Hall, and ’ 
that at the auction sale of tickets for the season there —— 
was a loss of about 25 per cent. on the [*riday atter- 
noon sales and of about 10 per cent. on the Satur- 


NOVEMBER 5. 
Weber 


SVENING, 


: - . ec - waceive agner 

day evening sales, as compared to the sums received bee 6 
last season. 

Two reasons are assigned for this manitestation 


The one is the absence of 


AFTERNOON, NOV eM 


of a decreasing interest. 
attractive solo stars, which is proved by the fact that 


the prices of the tickets for the concerts when Alelba snie (daprés une Ballade 


D’ indy 
is to appear are advanced by the ticket speculators oot : 
to figures far ahead of the average concerts, whicn 
‘ndicates that Boston musical culture is no lowet 
and no higher than the music culture of this star 


\merica.) 


“4 » ) . o - om, , 
ridden town ‘ts of the Boston Symphony 


The second feason assigned for the falling of 
‘ncome is the self evident fact that Mr. ‘ rericke as a ls ee soaletauiian contin 
Naturally [HE MUSICAT. ass this splendid organiza- 


Ol 
be regarded as among the 


conductor fails to draw. 
Courter, like other critical sources, has its theory the world, and it is a" 
for this. People very soon tire of academic orches- nari rg Acai : 
tral conducting, and they will find in this city on hee gi ni aS ak 
approaching season the reason why so many Euro- 1 caw all the old familiar 
pean communities have become interested and fas- oo The attendance must 
cinated by some of the men who are coming Ove nd the manager. : 
here to conduct the Philharmonic concerts. Most special — ior going 
very deeply or analytically into the playing of the boston 


concerts 
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‘Beethoven was a violent repub-— 


e, which is seldom | : 


jt not, for the p ft ri yt a "3 
harmonies, an 4 charm’ of 
ere is no slow 


‘ll. As Bee 

lican in his political views, he’ could. 
hardly have approached the task save | 
in a perfunctory spirit. Others say that 


the overture was the result of sketcnes | 
‘which found fuller and nobler expres-— 
‘sion in the finale of the ninth sym-— 


phony. Whether the work was “‘occa- | 
sional’ or one intended for all time, it 


is merely a piece in the complete works 
of Beethoven, and few:true amateurs 
of music or books sigh for the com- 
plete works of any largely productive 
composer or author. To roll the eyes 


and to stammer in praise over each , 


page signed by Bach, Mozart, Beet- 
6) 


hoven, Wagner, Tschaikowsky is rank . 
‘fetishism. Homer did more than nod _ 


occasionally; he slept profounuatly. 

It is a good thing to hear now and 
then ah inferior work by a great man, 
for the hearer is reminded that even 
the great man was mortal. Played last 
night with the utmost care, the over- 
ture seemed hopelessly antiquated and 
boresome. 


Glazounoff'’s symphony No. 4, com- 
posed in 1893, and performed in several 
cities of Germany, as wellas of Russia, 
was played for the first time in Boston. 
The composer is now in his 393th _ year, 
and his life as a teacher and conductor 
has been a busy one of late, yet he has 
written seven symphonies, symphonic 
poems of large dimensions, many other 
orchestral pieces, ballets for the opera 
house, and he has found time to orches- 
trate the works of friends and col- 
leagues. He studied under Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, who has his pedantic as 
well as his romantic side, and he there- 
by gained, no doubt, a great technical 
facility. When he wishes to indulge in 
eontrapuntal hours he does noi write 


‘as one experimenting. He also has an 


appreciation of glowing colors; is in- 
strumentation is rich and of briNiance 
that at times dazzles. This modern Rus- 
sian instrumentation, by the way, is 


founded on that of Berlioz and of 


‘Liszt. The facility which Glazounoff 
@isplays, the fertility of the man, have 
worked him injury, for many ef his 


“compositions are of only superficial Erill- 


jance, and his sentiment, too, often is 
parlor sentimentalism; sentimentalism 
which, designed for the concert hall, 
nevertheless smells of the hot and per- 
fumed air of the parlor and exhales the 
sighs of easily palpitating women. 


i But this symphony in E flat is much 


1ore interesting than some of the 
usic of Glazounoff that has been made 
own to us. It is not so striking a 
rork as the sixth symphony, but how 
it towers above the ‘‘Raymonda’’ 
uite and the ‘“‘Solemn’’ overture in 
spontaneity, originality and imagina- 


6 symphony is in three move- | 


its.. The first begins with an intro-- 
duction in the minor, and the chief 
‘theme is of an exotic nature, of orien- 
a ht suggestion. The themes of the main 
body of this movement are not of es- 
pecial distinction, but they are expres- 
a ‘and they aré well clothed. Epi- 
sodes of contrasting character are as 
Sea whl of finely colored tone 


yictures, which are seen ‘only for a- 
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the instrumentation, Ther | 
movement. The finale begins, however, 


with an andante. The finale allegro — 


shows the technical skill of the com- 


poser. At a first hearing the movement | 


seemed episodic, and one pulput fairly 
wish for a less interrupte 

musical thought. The themes are for 
the most part insignificant, but they are 


flow of : 


elaborated with more than ordinary | 


skill. 


With the exception of a few themes, © 


the music of this symphony is not char- 
acteristically Russian; it is more the 
work of a latter-day and thoroughly 
equipped German, who has given. his 
days and nights to Schumann, and who 
has studied instrumentation with Rim- 


| sky-Korsakoff. There is, it is true, the 


oriental delight in marked rhythm and » 
gorgeous color, but the musical thought | 


and the harmonic expression are of 
western lands. There is little or no 


depth to the music; there is no elemen- | 
tal emotion, no fierce, barbaric passion, | 
no strange fancies are awakened, and | 


no. wild,- sensuous or gloomy mood is 


firmly established; but the music often 
charms, and the workmanship com- 
mands respect. The symphony, which 
was read with due appreciation and 
played as a virtuoso piece, Was well 
worth producing. | 

The familiar ‘‘Waldweben”’ gave much 
pleasure, 


There was natural curiosity to hear 
Mr. Arbos. It was in 1885 (Oct. 31) that 
Mr. Kneisel played for the first time 


| 


as 2 soloist at these concerts. His en- | 


gagement as first concertmaster had 
provoked much comment, and the news- 
papers had published letters of indig- 


nant protest; for Mr. Listemann had 


then many friends who were grieved be- 
cause he had been removed from the po- 
sition. Mr. Gericke had brought with 
him young players from Vienna, and 
the invasion was considered by the 
more sensitive as a deliberate attack 


'on American institutions. There were 


uppeals to the patriotic spirit of every 


| Bostonian, nor was any attention paid 


to the fact that Mr. Listemann was 
porn at Schlotheim, that, as concert- 
master, he had breathed the enervating 
air of a foreign court, and that he him- 
self was an importation. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Kneisel played the Beethoven con- 
certo, and he was not torn to pieces on 
the stage, nor was he the next day 
sawn asunder on the Common; on the 
contrary, if the contemporaneous news- 
paper may be believed, he was ap- 
plauded most enthusiastically... Nor did 
the orchestra’ sink into obscurity, as 
some wisely predicted. Mr. Arbos was 
not made the subject of such attacks. 
He was welcomed heartily on his ar- 
rival, and again last night when he 
stepped forward to play. Thus should 
it_ever be. 

It may be said of Mr. Arbos that he 
displayed an agreeable tone and that he 
played as a rule with taste and true 


feeling. In the first movement of the. 
concerto hé was inclined toward undue 


haste, and the performance was somé- > 


what nervous. This nervousness was 


natural and ,to be expected, and it may | 


- 


of these men have graduated and are no longer aca- 
demicians, but are demonstrators otf authority. Mr. 
Gericke is an amiable time beater. It will be ob- 
served that Mr. Hale, who is suffering from the fact 


ered, and’ the that he is writing for a daily paper, which, like all 


| Charies Grandison. aa : : 
ot ladies. Tua wuaic | dailies, cannot afford to be independent, cannot 


‘h i | | 
Arbos slaved oe 8 se afford to print the truth. Mr. Hale, as will be seen 


sentimental , a Re 
thoughtless eee by the following, does not enter upon any criticism 


his aan tangol” Whicl of Mr. Gericke’s conducting. It will be observed 


|| set of variations on a Si 1 tudents of these phenomena that the daily mu- 


nial dance tune with in 


| » This piece 1 ; od =: a te SBA Fs . 
| piguancs. pais ,plece | sic critic can always freely criticise the absent com 
| e than to a & : ~ | . 

|| eart, for “ts intrinsic wel poser and the transient guest, but the local musician, 


a i ic i nye the local musical institution, with their permanent 
Mme, Lisa Delh mr 
pull, cannot be treated unfavorably by the critic, be- 


There were more than 200 gt : 1 ape ae 
distinction in art and letters, cause the owners Ol the daily papers, yeing c 


the home of one of our most Slaves of their public opinion, cannot afford to have 
structors was brilliant with ta'the truth printed in their columns. ‘They are in a 
ag, Mr. Walker was ¢ worse box than geo” . 
ye, wirs, Mary W. Ketc ee tne 
Among those present were Dr 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Dann BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
Nye, Dr. and Mrs. Theodore © Waa) "| Ov 
ding an »ddij arr ea WRER - 
ie miss Redding, Mrs. pp pop CONCERT, THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 5. , 
er, Mrs. B. Simonson, Mrs. Owerture to Euryanthe...ccsscocsceccsessstetustecesessnes Weber 
Miss Kate Percy Douglas, JoConcerto in E minor, for violin, op. Ghicocvecgeeuseuewess Mendelssohn 
Mrs. Sydney Rosenfeld, the )Waldweben, from Siegfried . be agnet 
> ‘ T : ain? - prannis 
Chaffin, Mrs. George Olcott. jpymphony No. 2, in D major, op. 73 
Theodore Conolly and Miss Co 


——_---- --—-— 


, sECON -ONCERT, SATURDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEM- 
lane, Mr, and Mrs. Henry Sa ®@&©ONY alain “ie , : 
Goldmark 


Mrs. Earle, Miss Woodward, Chverture, Sakuntala...cccicceccocssceveseeavaeverenerreeesst®” 
Simonson, Miss Mary McCullcrecitative tol aria from Der FreischutZ.....ceeeeereesressrrre’ Weber 
Black, Stephen Hewlett, Dr. ajLa Foret Enchanteée, Legende-Symphonie (d’apres une Ballade 
Mrs. Frederick Goodwin, Miss #Uhiand ....+.:- sssssasscnsseneseeseanansegey 00 D’ indy 
Hewlett, Professor and Madar... Hh tee ie 

Madame Jeannin, Miss Ada Pat gy ra am. Spinnrade......csccccccescceccceseccsessseres 
Hauser, Mr. Rudra, Mr. and M: _ Erlkénig 

the Misses Spencer, Mr. and M Symphony No. 4, in E flat, op. 48. jcro Niels hawenn se esaees 
West, Mrs. Stephen C Hunter : (First time in America.) | 
Mrs. J. Albert Hawkins, the Mis, | hese annual New York concerts of the Boston Symphony 
Mrs. Belleville, Miss Ruby Rees Orchestra have in time come to be regarded as among io 
Mrs. Archie Robinson, Mrs. Hen ™0St important musical events of our metropolitan aur 
C. H. Pearson, Henry Parker, | It has long been customary to class this splendid organiza- 
and Miss Ulman, Mr, and iv tion with the best orchestras in the world, and it odie = 
dace F, Walker, Miss Ruth Wa t©™ which seems justified in almost every respect. , 
Grace Gayler Clark, Mr. and ; large and representative following attends the ey a S 
Mr. and Mrs. Sumner Salter. M Te of the men from Boston, and on Thursday gs es 
Brunt Pearce, Mr. and Mrs. » urday of last week Carnegie Hall saw all the = rong 
Florence. Morrill, Mr. Googins, faces and a goodly sprinkling of new. The attendance ? 


Young and Mr. and Mrs. Rudg have cheered both the players and the manager. | 
There is at this late day no special reason for going 


very deeply or analytically into the playing of the Boston 
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Symphony Orchestra. This body was long ago letter per- from getting an engagement in Europe after he left Bostoni/ the case of “Parsifal 5 / i 
fect in everything that pertains to orchestral routine, and some years ago and went to try kia tuck athoad. civilization do with us q | 
there was no cause to suppose from the playing at the con- D’Indy’s symphonic legend was analyzed in these col- Those who are ¢ a 
certs last week that the leader has lessened his vigilance umns on the occasion of its first Berlin production bya attitude of egotism. 


or the orchestra its earnestness. We have heard the Boston Richard Strauss. THE MusicaL Courier then aatled the! Ae ROL 
Symphony in nearly all the classical works, and we: have work well made, melodious, and pretty. It is all that now, opportunity 


many times bestowed on them the large measure of praise | but nothing more. The story of the enchanted forest and: Then why do the pap 
and the small share of adverse criticism theif work warrants. | the sleeping hero is old in literature and in music. D’Indy} Manchuria ? It is the 
It remains but to say that the widely advertised changes in has found no new formula of expression, but he has trav-| Russia from securing 
the personnel of the body were without any audible effect eled in the worn grooves with grace and distinction. | M nchuria—when we 
on its playing. ‘There were the same suavity, the same ele- Glazounoff is not a Russian of the untamed bear variety. | d 
gance, the same even balance of tone, that have always His paw is shod in velvet and he dances to every tune but | 
distinguished the Boston Orchestra from our local organt- the Tartar. His name is Calmuck but his music is French. } tion. England anne* 
zations. The first violins played with more elasticity and The delicacy and discretion of the orchestration suggest north coast of Africa 
vee were powmg Under the new concertmaster, Det coat Saint-Saens, and the treatment of the brass and strings in| ment with other Powe 
is a question of temperament rather than of musicianship. combination more than once recall memories of Massenet. | tv took it The Unit 
The first ’cellist had little opportunity to display any indi- Clesounof has enough learning to mix all this ‘mold | p y Om He. eae 
vidual prowess, but his tone was sympathetic, even - sweetness with a sufficiency of counterpoint, and the result | Philippines~“P ei 
small. ts not oniy pleasant but also interesting. One 1s grateful | notwithstanding their 
The Weber, Wagner and Brahms numbers of the first for a relief from the usual symphonic hubbub. The first | 1775; but we hold an 
eee See only _— e063 Bach pe tog) ere movement shows the most sustained effort, but the scherzo the European countr1 
and demerits are familiar to all readers of THE MUSICAL ear ys ak eid was played with mar- ng : 
Courter and they are familiar, too, to the persons who patna eeraged Fe ae ty na net under | (“hina. W hy should | 


year in and year out have heard Mr. Gericke’s readings of Arbos, covered themselves sith alocy. . The iinconnotl . 
the standard score. It seems superfluous therefore to state coke ‘? ‘1 three movements, a slow introduction to the 
that the Weber number was done con amore, that the | third part taking the place of the customary endarite. 
“Waldweben,” though a technical delight, lacked freedom : 

and warmth, and that the Brahms Symphony was austere | | Pl oe perms | 


% 


obvious intention. S« 


Panama while it 1s gt 


“* 
Ae) 


and correct. It is not the Hamburg master’s greatest crea- 2 x * * is ] na- 
e . pt Tribune.—* * * Arbos’ Sun.— pate 10t0 
tion, by the way. 


riabl 
The soloist of the Thursday concert, E. Fernandez- perronmance bese nincanie orig rT : 
Arbos, made a favorable impression on the whole, though impure in intonation, oy af he N 
following so closely on the heels of Thibaud it was inevit- S not this a pretty thing to set before the NeW : 
able that the Spaniard should suffer by comparison. Such York musical public ¢ These two excerpts were | 
violin playing as Thibaud’s is not heard often in a decade, culled from the Tribune and the Sun the morn- 


and it was certainly not heard in the performance of Mr. ing after Arbos’ first appearance here with the 
Arbos. It is not quite just to pass a final opinion at this 


, : ‘ r hestra. 

moment on his solo playing. Mr. Arbos was. plainly so Boston Symphony nae N lid Arbos_ play ' 
nervous that he could not do himself justice. His intona- pada in 
tion was lamentable and his phrasing unnatural for such a A’ PROBLEM with pure oF impure 


<-) 
good musician as we know him to be. His tone wavered FOR THE PUBLIC tonation? The public 
and wanted in warmth. His left hand is speedy, but er- would like to know, and jhearing which had been ac 
ratic. However, as was remarked before, this criticism ' 


; . imM-_ ; ‘ 
must be taken with reservations, and it is to be hoped that we would like to know, and . erg ey Raed jvember 6, wee San adjou 
it may be revised when Mr. Arbos plays in New York | probable that Mr. Arbos himse wou er smber 13. It is probable t 
again, later in the season. | know. Who is right, the music reporter of tne by further delay next Fric 


At the Saturday matinee Mr. Gericke read the Goldmark Tribune, or the music reporter of the Sun? Which Lich has been amply demon 
Overture without spilling any surplus passion. He got : 


| en is tone deaf consequently un-) ve 
color from the score, but it was not the purple and gold of of these two m ay we Nap ge rr 1e arguments on both s de 
Goldmark. It was rather the gray of Gericke. It is this musical, consequently sites-cianal A di ‘hs another week before the ju 
lack of temperament which prevents the Boston leader porter, and consequently guilty of spreading he meantime Tammany ha: 
from ranking with the great ones of his craft, and makes formation which on the face of it is false, and per- |. ;. facetiously called “the 


aga . artisan a miher. saan are ory mae =~ haps even libelous? One of these two men a y? when we take into cons 
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Symphony Orchestra. This body was long ago letter per- 
fect in everything that pertains to orchestral routine, and 
there was no cause to suppose from the playing at the con- 
certs last week that the leader has lessened his vigilance 
or the orchestra its earnestness. We have heard the Boston 
Symphony in nearly all the classical works, and we have 
many times bestowed on them the large measure of praise 
and the small share of adverse criticism theit work warrants. 
It remains but to say that the widely advertised changes in 
the personnel of the body were without any audible effect 
on its playing. There were the same suavity, the same ele- 
gance, the same even balance of tone, that have always 
distinguished the Boston Orchestra from our loca] organi- 
zations. The first violins played with more elasticity and 
with better bowing under the new concertmaster, but that 
is a question of temperament rather than of musicianship. 
The first ’cellist had little opportunity to display any indi- 
vidual prowess, but his tone was sympathetic, even if 
small. 

The Weber, Wagner and Brahms numbers of the first 
concert need only general comment. Mr. Gericke’s merits 
and demerits are familiar to all readers of THE Musica 
CouRIER and they are familiar. too, to the persons who 
year in and year out have heard Mr. Gericke’s readings of 
the standard score. It seems superfluous therefore to state 
that the Weber number was done con amore, that the 
“Waldweben,” though a technica] delight, lacked freedom 
and warmth, and that the Brahms Symphony was austere 


and correct. It is not the Hamburg master’s greatest crea- 
tion, by the way. 
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ratic. However, as was remarked before, this criticism 
must be taken with reservations, and it is to be hoped that 
it may be revised when Mr. Arbos plays in New York 
again, later in the season. | 

At the Saturday matinee Mr. Gericke read the Goldmark 
Overture without spilling any surplus passion. He got 
color from the score, but it was not the purple and gold of 
Goldmark. It was rather the gray of Gericke. It is this 
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twaddle at great length. Acoustics he 
to do with the question of intonation. 
halls a tone may sound large when it 
small when it is large, but it could unc 
ceivable circumstances sound false wher 


or pure when it is false. We must express sur- 
prise that the Sun reporter’s acoustic phenomena, 
if true, have never been discovered before by the 
thousands of persons who have been listening to 
concerts at Carnegie Hall for many years. 

“What one man hears in one part of an audi- 


torium is not always that which another 


in a different part.” Quite true. But if a man be 
tone deaf it would make no difference whatever, for 
no matter where he might sit he would always 
hear the same thing—nothing. Sever 
of our acquaintance sat on the left side of Car- 
negie Hall, three rows behind the Sun reporter, 
and they heard Mr. Arbos play out of tune almost 
incessantly. So it would appear that persons sit- 
ting in the same part of the auditorium do not 


necessarily hear the same thing. 


Here is another parallel wherein the Sun music 


reporter contradicts himself: 
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al persons 


a. Was during the intermission. The 
men from Boston, otherwise the Boston 
Symphony. orchestra, had just played 
the ‘‘Waldweben”’ from Wagner's “Sieg- 
fried’? — that magic idyl of woodland 
life—and some one was complaining of 
the lack of poetic truth in the interpre- 
tation, which was inelastic, metronomic, 
icily regular. These, surely, it was ob- 
served, were not Siegtried’s woods! 

“Oh, no,’’ was; the illuminating re- 


sponse; ‘‘these were Boston woods.’’ 

It was an admirable criticism. Those 
were, essentially, Boston woods; and, 
by the same token, Mr. Gericke’s emo- 
tion is Boston emotion; his impulses, his 
method of approach, are characteristic. 
To praise his orchestra—that jorchestra 
whose virtuosity has become almost vul- 
garly traditional--is merely to indulge 
in the unexhilarating pastime of ac- 
knowledging the obvious. But perfec- 
tion has its disadvantages. Do we not 
too complacently welcome the splendor 
and purity of tone, the flawless techni- 
cal accomplishment, of this unique 
band, ignoring the vital shortcomings 
which are palpable, under the present 
direction, in its performances? If our 
memory serves, it is Mr. Finck who has 
frankly declared his preference for an 
inspived pianist and an indifferent piano 
over a perfect instrument and a poor 
performer. Not to make too harsh an 
application of_ the parable, one may 
cay that the Boston Symphony orches- 
tra is the perfect instrument, and Mr. 
Gericke, its conductor, the—well, let us 
say, unsatisfying performer. For color 
and movement, for passion, for roman- 
tic suggpestion. you are offered the met- 
ronome and the stop watch. 
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arv ballad for orchest?a, .- 
) ‘‘Farald, 
he wrote 
und Jane.’ 
old Scotch ball 


founded on an 
,d—it is in many coHec- 
‘“Winstrelsy 


The drama, 


the Scottish 
the poem was pu 
d and his knig 


blished in 18138. 
ie through the 


by elves; 
and borne away to Fairviand. 
of steel prote 
and wiles of the 
anders and at 
and falls asleep. 


he blandishments 
last drinks of a spring 
We is still sleepi 


as he sits, 
ed, the elves by moon 


ray-beard- 


aired and 
light circle slowly 


D’Indy wrote this music when, a pupil” 
of Cesar Franck, he was @ warm ad-. 
mirer of the German romantic school, » 
He made pilgrimages to Weimar, Bev - 
reuth, re even to Vienna, where he 
hoped to sce Brahms, and not finding 
him he tracked him to his lair at Tut- 
zing, where Brahms was anything but 


| amiable. The Ballade has been Pp ayved, 


in Chicago by Mr. Thomas’ orchestra. 
The chief events of next week are the 
first production here in English of” 
Verdi’s opera, ‘‘Othello,’”’ by Mr. Sav- 
age’s company; the first plano recita! 
of Mr. Harold Bauer, and the first ap- 
pearance in Boston of Mr. Jacques Thi- 
baud, the eminent, though young, 
French violinist, whose marked abilities’ 


' are recognized throughout Europe. Mr. 


Thibaud will make his first appearance 
in this country today at New York and 
at Mr. Wetzler’s orchestral concert. A 
his afternoon recital a week from 
Saturday at Jordan Hali—there will be 
1% Symphony concerts next week—Mr 
Thibaud will play with Mr. Andre _ Be- 
noist Cesar Franck’'s sonata for violin 
and piano, and solo pieces by Bach, 
Chopin-Wilhem), Saint-Saens, mm), ieux- 
temps. Marsick, Guiraud and Wienlaw- 
aite 
M aiY Bauey will play at his recital next 
Wednesday afternoon, at Steinert Hall. 
Rrahms’ variations on a theme by Han- 
del: Schumann's sonata in I: sharp 
minor; Chopin’s polonaise in E flat 
minor, etude in C sharp minor, nocturne 
in F sharp minor and Tarantelle; Shu- 
Kert’s impromptu in A flat, and Saint- 
Saens’ etude in the form of a waitz. 
The soloist at the Symphony concerts 
qa fortnight from today and tomorrow 
will be Miss Adele aus der Ohe, who 
will play a piano concerto by Huta 
Huss of Mew York. There are few 
distinguished virtuosos who are willing 
to play a wholly | unfamiliar work. 
especially when it is by an American. 


Teresa Carreno has played MacDowell's 


second concerto in Hurope as well as in 
this country, but the virtuoso as a rule 
prefers to do with a sure applause- 
winner. And after all, even a virtuoso 
may in certain respects be human. 
Welix Mott] was safely landed in New 
York on Wednesday. He is to be gen- 
eral musical director and supervisor at 
the Metropolitan Opera House; but, 
when a reporter ventured to ask him 
how he felt about the production. of 
“Parsifal’ and whether he considered 
the music-drama greater than ‘The 
Rine’ or “Tristan,” Mr. Conried asked 
Mr. Mott] not to answer, lest,. by inju- 
dicious remarks, he might injure the 
feelings of both Cosima Wagner and 
the manager. and, incidentally, hurt the 
business. Mr. Mottl will prepare the 
production of “Pargsifal’ at rehearsals 
hut he will hand over the stick to Mr. 
Hertz on the eventful day. ‘This is nice 
eonduct. Let us hope that Mr. Hertz 
has a retentive memory. Perhaps Cosima 
may yet be persuaded to come over to 
sit in a stockholder’s box, 80. that she 
may confirm her suspicions. She woul 
not be the least important feature oF 
the show. We saw her at Beyreuth in 
1882, the first year of “Pareifal,”’ sh: ° 
and her husband and Liszt and the 
miscellaneous children and grandchil- 
dren were all together, and even in such 
company she seemed a dominating per- 
son, with a nose full of determination, a 
nose to threaten and command, 
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Soloist: 
Mme. JOHANNA GADSKI. 


I. Ziemlich langsam. 


II. Romanze 


III. Scherzo 
IV. Langsam, 


’ 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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the knights with beauty and blandish- 
ment; the martial thoughts and sounds 
melt away, and with a recurrence of 
the brdver moods Harald rides on alone. 
His momentary outburst of new courage 
and determination dies down, and again 
the orchestra’s softer voices suggest the 
tranquillizing influence of the fairy 
spring and his sinking into the endless 


him about. 


Symphony Hall: Symphony Orchestra 


The third symphony concert, like the sec. 
ond, was a somewhat depressing occasion, 
although the programme, on paper, with 
Mme. Gadski as soloist, looked unusually 
attractive. This, by the way,. was the 
musical feast offered: oe, 
Goldmark: Overture to ‘‘Sakuntala,’’ F major, op. 


pathetically and delicately, yet unmistak-7 
_ably> suggest the moods of nature, with) 
her clouds and sky, wind, rain, than Vin-" 
cent d’Indy; witness his wonderful sym” 
| phony on a mountain air and his fantae 


Hy 
ita 
he 


detec} 
for cboe and piano. In this legend, how= 


_ever, there is little suggestion of nature of 
of the supernatural. The work, indeed, is 


so little imaginative and poetical that it- 
seems as though d’Indy had paid but 


slumber with the bands of elves-ringing 


13. , : are 
Weber: Recitative and Aria from ‘Der Freil- | slight attention to his text, preferring to | 
schtitz.’’ y b4e ¢ 99 y of ; i ri the | 
D’Indy: ‘‘La Foret Enchantée,’’ Legende-Sympho- write absolute ‘teal fs ere a. a4} 
nie (d’aprés une Ballade de Uhland), op. 4. legend, then, as absolute music, a no! ‘a 
(First time.) easy to find in it much that is lofty and” 


creat, or even strikingly melodious. B 


Gracious to the Ear. 


ORGHES TRA It was delicate music, crossed occa- 
sionally by larger strains, and while | Schubert: 


Moret | it asked no serious consideration or a. ‘‘Gretchen am Spinnrade.’’ ; | eh 
a —_——__——_——__. dcddemic analvets,itt wae cractous: to b. ‘“Erlkinig.”’ _ | ring many fascinating flashes of color amy 
Bath ot ; si  anaing i ow PAs eee ea Schumann: Symphony in D minor, No. 4, op. 120. i the orchestration, the close of the poem 
Ney ew , ;. the ear, suggestive to the fancy and com- 

; D?Indy s Illustration of Uhland’s mendable for accomplishing 


just what In the past few years we have been] alone leaves a vivid impression of beauty: 
io ia it set out to do. From the very .be- 
'@ Fairy Ballad Is Novelty Produced 


-y-With Acceptance at Third Con- 
, cert’ of Season, and Madame 
~~ Gadski Sings. 
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That odd little story of Edward Ever- 
ett, Hale’s, “How Mr. Fry Would Have 
‘Preached It,’’ would come to mind 
Pwhile Mr. Gericke’s men were playing 
the novelty of last night’s concert. How 
would Richard Strauss have treated that 
Upland ballad, “The Tnchanted Wood,” 
| of Which Vincent d’Indy’s illustration 
» was then on hearing? Yet there was 
ho fault to find with this musical poem. 
“D'Indy' has surely as romantic a strain 
‘in-him as Strauss, though he cannot be 
‘so- strong or heroic, and he has a 
“deeper founded of love for old fantasies 
and for the picturesque, the wild and 
-the enchanting in nature. And one 
thought again, how might the two men 

Ossibly have collaborated, as the Flem- 
ish: painters did when one put the fig- 
Mres into another's landscape or Rachel 
muysoh surrounded with her matchless 
flowers a head limned by a great por- 
traitist. How if D’Indy has made the 
music for the murmuring forest, the 
@urgling streams, the amorous fairy 
fascinations and that enchanted slecp 
whose . peace was only broken by 
| @reams of war, while Strauss had de- 
picted the march of the bold knights, 
their songs of battle, and their contest 
‘with temptations? 
~ Yet D'indy’s poem was. delightful, be- 
‘Hitting and persuasive. Such a simple 
story: The forest rustles in the band’s 
hushed. wood winds and shimmering 
Violins, while the muted horns hint of 
‘Wie distant approach of the bold Har- 
id: and his men. ‘‘Louder and louder 
thé war horns ring,’’ the hoof beats 
Burry and rattle, and the troop is al- 
Teady drawing by, when lighter figures 
iG instrumentation come _ alluringly 
‘With sweeter songs and the touch of 


ginning it less implied vigor, self-asser- 
tion and resistance than languor, dal- 
liance, charm and compliance. One had 
little need.to read the ballad to feel 
that music was full of spells, present 
and to come. 

The orchestra played the poem in 
the right spiri@ as they also did the 
“Sakuntala’’ overture, in which the 
strings and the middle wood wind were 
notably rich.and accordant. The sym- 
phony, Schumann’s fourth, that in D 
minor, was also well handled according 
to. Schumann’s work for a connected 
rendering, only a momentary and half 
involuntary suspension at the end of 
the first movement making any check 
in its progress. The lovely romance 
gave a brief chance for observing ‘in 
the entrance of its theme the full and 
satisfying tone of the new first ‘cello. 


Mme, Gadski. 


It is not’ wise for artists who have 
to come hither over seas to make their 
appearance follow too closely upon their 
debarkation. Mme. Gadski, who had 
wavered as to her choice of numbers, 


finally settled down upon  <Agatha’s 
scene from ‘“‘Der Freischutz’’ and two 
Schubert songs, ‘‘Margaret at Her Spin- 
ning’ and “The Erl King.’’ Her singing 
was, as always, correct and sincere, but 
it lacked in ease and. elegance. Both 


‘Margaret and Agatha are but young 


women, ‘“‘as yet unsifted in.the. peril- 
ous matters’ of life; their passions are 
poignant, but not narrow.:-But Mme. Gad- 
ski's weight. of emphasis made them 
appear. elder and more” experienced 
than they were, and the executive pas- 


sages in the Weber scene had more 


honest effort than elasticity. The “Erl 
King’’ was something too hard and de- 
clamatory in its narrative stanzas, and 
the last two words were—as is too often 
the’ case—assertive, rather than thril- 
ling; but the goblin’s lines were beauti- 


fully true. Mme. Gadski was most) 
cordially received, but she won less. 


than her usual and anticipated applause | 
“after her numbers. 


This being the orchestra’s absent week 
there will be no rehearsal and concert 


until Nov. 13 and 14, when Miss Ausder 
Ohe will play. | 


growing tolerably familiar with the genius 
of Vincent d’Indy—the genius of a Man 


' singularly endowed with musical and 


poetic gifts. The inheritor of an ample 
fortune, @d’Indy was possessed by an en- 
thusiasm for music that led him to employ 
his opportunities for work as diligently as 
though his very life depended on the out- 
come of his labors. After studying the 
organ for two years at the conservatory 
with César Franck, he became a private 
pupil of the master in composition, later 
going to Weimar for the benefit of Liszt's 


| influence. Wishing to become thoroughly 
| familiar with the inner workings of the | 


orchestra; for some time hs was second 


drummer under Colonne, in the Chatelet — 
orchestra. 


“Tia Foret BEnchantée,’’ Legende Sym- 
phonie, after a ballad by Uhland, is an 
early work of d’Indy’s, being written in 
1878, when the composer was twenty-six 
years old; it was brought out the same 
year at a “Concert Populaire,’’ under Pas- 
deloup. The verses relate the experiences 
of one Harald, riding with his warriors, 
of a moon-lit night, through a wild, mys- 
terious forest. Elves ‘‘come down from the 
clouds and start from the torrent’s foam,” 
enticing, by their harmonious tones and 
voluptuous kisses, all the followers away 


to Elfland. MHarald, left alone, drinks | 
eco 


from a spring—a magical spring—whoses 
waters send him into a deep sleep from 
which he has never awakened. To this 
day he rests on a black rock close by the 
bubbling waters, where the elves, every 
moonlight night, flit silently about him. 
The d’Indy of later years, inspired by 
this romantic subject, would surely have 
enriched the musical literature of the world 
by a tone poem of surpassing loveliness, 
in which listeners might feel the darkness 
of the night, relieved only by the pale light 
of the moon; the strange sense of mystery 
that always broods over a forest; the 
shimmer of leaves in the moonlight; the 
majestic motion of clouds from which elves 
float down to earth; the plashing of 
waters; the seductive charm of the eives, 
that so irresistibly overpowered the frail 
warriors; the stern strength of Harald; 


As an early work by a composer of extras 


‘ordinary talent, ‘‘La Foret Enchantée” » 


was, none the less, highly interesting to 


‘hear. Its performance, too, was beautiful 
and sympathetic. 


The exquisite Schumann symphony, wun- 
fortunately, went heavily and rigidly, all 


i {its poetry, from lack of well-felt rhythm, 


turning to prose. The playing of the” 
“Sokuntala’ overture was far better. : 

Mme. Gadski disappointed many people, 
by her change of programme, singing: 
Agathe’s aria, ‘‘Leise, leise,”’ from ‘Der 
Freischtitz,’’ and two Schubert songs in- 
stead of am air from “Il RePastore”’ and. 
“Pleurez mes yeux,” from ‘le Cid.” Mme, 
Gadski’s final selections were exceedingly 
ill-judged, for this aria ‘‘Leise, leise,”’ is 
all but impossible to sing properly, Te~ 


| quiring a soprano with a great dramatic | 
voice that has been trained to bel canto, | 
‘In the Schubert songs, which are quite out. 
| of place on a-symphony concert programme, | 


Mme. Gadski was still less successful. 
This week there will be no symphony 
concert. Miss aus der Ohe will play the . 
week after, this being the programme; » 
“Kine Feste Burg,’’ overture, Raff: coné - 


C certo for pianoforte, Huss; “Vysehrad” (No. 
¢ 1 of the Cyclus, ‘‘My Country”), symphonmtge 


poem, Smetana; symphony No. 
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First Performance of D’Indy’s 
“Enchanted Forest”? Here. 


An Imaginative Work with Orig- 
inal Harmonic Thought and Ex- 
quisite Invention—Mme. Gadski 
Sings Aria from “Der Frei- 
schuetz.”’ 


The programme of the third Sym- 
phony concert, giver last evening in 
Symphony Hall, Mr. Gericke, conductor, 
was as follows: 


Goldmark 
‘(Der Frei- 


D’Indy’s orchestral ballad, based on a 
poem, “Harald,” by Uhland, was played 
here for the first time, yet it is one of 
the composer’s earliest works and it 
we EP used by Pasdeloup at Paris in 

, ; omas acquain icag 
with it th ty q ted Chicago 
ands poem tells of Harald and his 
warriors riding through the forest. The 
elves woo his knights, Sebr them with 
roses, and finally drag them from their 
horses and bear them away to fairyland. 
Harald’s armor of steel is proof against 
the spells, but the hero, weary and 
alone, rests by a spring and drinks of 
its water. He falls asleep and 
he sleeps forever; and in the moonlight 
the elves circle around him; but when 
the storm howls through the forest and 
thunder crashes and lightning glares, 
ie: hell has a little and reaches for 
: oew sic is 

ballad. @ set music to this 
e American is inclined to consider 

the forest with a commercial rather 
than poetic eye. Even in the earlier and 
simpler years, there were no forest 
dwellers in New England save a strav 
witeh or the awful shape of the Black 
Man with his directory. The Redskins 
had their forest legends and curious for- 
est lore, but the Yankee child was not 
intimate with fairies of wood. or 
meadow, hill or stream. Today a forest 
is 50 much lumber, and the first thought 
is the price for cutting and transporta- 
tion. icnickers have little respect for 
@ beautiful or a wild stretch of woods; 
they make their chattering way, and 
during a halt provoke the wonder and 
scorn of the observing trees, and leave 
@ trail of paper bags and tin cans. Man 
marks the earth with ruin. But to Ger- 
mans and even Frenchmen the forest is 
still romantic, and the fairy lore they 
J ed in childhood clings to them even 
when they are professional materialists. 
To such D’Indy’s orchestral ballad 
a make necessarily a stronger ap- 


D'Indy wrote it at a time whe 
was influenced by German Mimionene 
by Schumann and Brahms, as well as 
by Wagner. He was otherwise handi- 
capped—for he was rich and an aristo- 
crat, and it is so easy for such to write 
music and to win parlor and snobbish 


there | 


| fective, 


composer 


the risk of disposing of hi 
as well as of his Rat, re 


D’Indy composed music that is poetic, | 


imaginative; music that confirms and 
enlarges the mood suggested by his 
programme-paraphrase of the ballad, 
and in this paraphrase there is no ref- 
erence to Harold hearing as in a dream 
the storm. There is not, perhaps, the 
firm grasp noticeable in d’Indy’s later 
works, the repression that is often more 
effective than expansion; but there is 
romantic feeling, there is individuality 
of expression, there are pages of true 
beauty. The most effective portion of 
the ballad is the close, which is highly 
original, both in harmonic thought, or- 
chestral expression, and is, indeed, of 
exquisite invention. It is a pleasure to 
add that the ballad was finely played 
and warmly received. 


Mme. Gadski is well known here as an 
indefatigable singer in opera. She has 
often been a great help in time of man- 
agerial trouble. She has’ constantly 
added to her repertory, and, while she 
seldom, if ever, rises to any great im- 
aginative height in the interpretation 
she is earnest, ‘painstaking and cener- 
ally satisfactory. Her emotional gamut 
is slight; her face is not mobile; her 
action is safely conventional; but she 
Sings much better than the majority of 
her German sisters, and she acts with 
greater discretion than many of the 
favorites in German opera houses. Last 
night she was more effective in Agatha’s 
scene and aria from ‘Der Freischuetz”’ 
than in the songs of Schubert with or- 
chestral accompaniment. 

Mr. Hermann Klein, in his self-appre- 
ciative memoirs published lately, is sure 
that as a boy he saw Jenny Wind in this 
scene kneel while she sang the prayer 
although she was on a concert stage. 
Mme. Gadski is to be praised for not 
attempting to sing the scene as she 
would in opera. She avoided this pitfall 
for the dramatic singer..When she made 


-@ffects it was by the legitimate use. of 


her voice. Nor was it her fault that the 
allegro of the scene was not more ef- 
for the music is abominablv 
written for the voice; it is almost as stiff 
and ungainly as the sone that Tann- 
haeuser sings to Venus and afterwards 
repeats at a most inopportune moment 
before the Landgrave, his merry men, 


- and the well conducted Elizabeth, who 


was not in the mood for su 
strain—at least in public. neh eats 


Mme. Gadski did comparatively little | 


With Gretchen’s song The cre 

: ; scen 
of passion was not irresistible beet yg te 
recollection of Faust’s kiss was not last 
night the climax of her woe. Nor do we 
sare to hear any woman sing the “Erl- 
rte de which is a man’s song, and was 
"Soy sung by men. The more dramatic 

© woman, with her imitation of a 
Brut and then terrified father, of the 
Piping child and of the Seducing elf, the 
more does she remind us of the gifted 


who , 
strains every effort to mimic sleep runs | 


| 
} 
| 


| 
| 


| Aria from ‘‘Freischuetz’’ 


' to extremes. 


ventriloquist who" sits’ gloriou 
tween the bearded lady and the. 
sian girl. : 
in her mimicry; nevertheless, there was 


the suggestion, 


The ‘“Sakuntal’’ overture, with its 
swooning languor, its reminder of lush 
vegetation, sultry atmosphere, and the 
mysterious Orient—the India and its 
women described so sympathetically by 
Pierre Loti—is always welcome. Auber, 
wearied of Felicien David’s orientalism 
in music, exclaimed: ‘If he would only 
get down from his camel’’; but Gold- 
mark’s strength was renewed each time 
he touched the burnt and sacred soil. 


Mme. .Gadski was moderate _ 


After he abandoned the East, his music | 


erew less characteristic, nor did his ex- 
cursion into Greece save him, Sakuntala 
was far kinder to him than Prometheus, 
and even Sappho, a little woman with 
raven black hair and a strange smile, 
did not woo from him the tribute he 
paid the superb Balkis, Queen of Sheba, 
'who asked hard questions of Solomon, 
and, according to the Rabbins, loved 
him passionately. 

So too the symphony of Schumann, 
with its restless and vague melancholy, 
is always welcome. There might have 
been more elasticity in the perform- 

} anee of the trio in the Schero—t t 
| trio of haunting rhythm and ineffable 
regret—but on the whole, the sym- 
phony was played with poetic appre- 
ciation. 

There will be no concerts this week. 
The programme of the concerts No. 18 
and 14 will include Rabb’s overture, 
“Wine Feste Burg’’; Huss’ piano con- 
certo (Miss Aus der Ohe, pianist), 
Smetana’s symphonic poem ‘“Vysehrad,”’ 
and Beethoven’s symphony, No. 2. 


MUSICAL MATTERS ly 
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VHE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


major, 
Yoldmark. 
Weber 


Overture, to ‘‘Sakuntala,’’ 


Op. 


Mme. Gadski. 
Legende-Symphonle 
Uhland,) op. 

D’ Indy 


‘Tia Foret Enchantee,’”’ 
(d’apres une Ballede de 


(First time.) 


(a “Gretchen am Spinnrade.’’ 
{ ; Schubert 


Gadski. 


Symphony in D minor, No. 4, Op. 120.....- 


Schumann 

Matters began with a splendid per- 
formance of Goldmark’s overture. We 
have never heard the orchestra do better 
work. It was as if Mr. Gericke desired to 
give a practicak demonstration that 
changes in the ranks do not mean retro- 
gression. There is, of course, nothing 
new to be said about the work itself; it is 
an, exciting piece of sensuous beauty, end- 
ing with most ingenious counterpoint 
which, however, has not the slightest touch 
of austerity. 

Madame Gadski is always a delight. She 
intones perfectly and does not often go 
On this occasion even the B 
in alt was broadly sung and without much 
effort. But there was too much of dal- 
liance with the tempo. To take the open- 
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the Prayer which follo 
once the great singer exaggerated the ef-— 
fects, not only in the beginning but in 
other parts of the scene. Some of the 
text is most difficult to.sing clearly. When 
a singer comes to a line like,—‘‘Taeuscht. 
das Licht des Mond’s mich nicht’’—the 
conductor ought to be allowed an um- 
brella! . © oom ae 

The two Schubert songs were given with — 
much sincerity. We would have liked the 
first with a piano accompaniment. If the 
subject is to be orchestrally treated we 
prefer Berlioz to Schubert, The brooding 
Marguerite in the “Damnation de Faust” 
is a real orchestral picture, with the mel- 
ancholy English horn against the dejected 
vocal strain, and the street tumult, the 
jostling rhythms of the Soldier’s chorus 
and the Student’s chorus, the hurly-burly 
of busy life, in vivid contrast against the 
forsaken girl in her solitude. 

The ‘‘Erl-king’’ we prefer to hear 4s a 
tenor song, spite of the fact that Mme, 
Schroeder-Devrient was famous in the in- 
terpretation of the work. Mme. Gadski 
sang it well, but again rushed to extremes 
of tempo. The final speech of the mon- 
arch.—'‘So brauch ich Gewalt!’’—was weak, 
but the last words of the song,—‘‘Das Kind 
war todt!’’—were melodramatically spoken, 

We were glad that the song was given 
in the original language. We well recall @ 
performance of this song in the old Music 
Hall, in English, where poor Schubert was 
butchered to make a translator’s holiday, 
in the dialogue between the father and 
child, the composer has of course imitated 
the pitch of the voices. 

Father. (deep voice) Mein Sohn, 
birgst du so bang dein Gesicht? 

Son. (higher notes) Siehst, Vater du den 
Erl-koenig nicht?’ 

Which was overset into English as fol- | 
lows,— : 

Son (in bass tones) Oh father, see | 
yonder, see yonder,—he says. 

Father. (in sweet treble.) My son, upon 
what dost thou fearfully gaze? 

And afterwards there came a most sud- 
den change of weather in a single verse, 
as follows:— : 

“Oh father, my father, and saw you not 
plain, 

Erlking’s pale daughter glide fast 
through the rain? 
Oh, no, my heart's treasure, I knew it full 


soon, 
It was the grey willows that danced to 


the moon,”’ 


An alternation of rain and moonlight 
which could scarcely have taken place 
even in our New England climate. Those 
who wish can find this gem of literature 
in Augener’s edition, edited by Pauer. 

“Revenons a nos concerts!’”” Mme Gad- 
«ki was recalled many times, with much 
enthusiasm after her numbers. 

Mr. Gericke gave us our weekly novelty 
in the shape of a slumbering warrior, a la 
Barbarossa, set by the dissonant D’ Indy, — 
who, in this early work reveals much of 
beauty and spontaneous poetry. Associa- 
tion of ideas can sometimes spoil the best 
work, and the strongly marked rhythm 
of “The Cork Leg’ (as Barnabee used to 
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‘It was a noble work nobly 
We do not remember’a better in- 
tation: it was a triumph for Mr, 
Ke. and for his men... 
Where is there a better melodist than 
eecn? Where a deeper poet? Liszt 


sethoven! Only when he turns to studied 
counterpaint do we find him less than 
€ ‘Thus, in his wonderful ‘‘Manfred,”’ 
% ends with a very ugly and artificial 


dou ible canon; and in this work the con- 
igs touches near the end of the 


3, only detract from its beauty. But a 
pat Avcneeimaah nevertheless, 
Louis C. Elson. 


Mr. Arbos and the Mendelssohn Concerto. 


ANY critical listeners were greatly disappointed in the ' 
playing of Mr. Arbos, the new concertmaster of the? ys 

Boston Orchestra, when he made his début in Boston with 
Mendelssohn’s Coricerto, concerning which performance the 
reviewer of the Boston Herald says that in the first move-."" Sica 
ment the playing ‘was inclined toward undue haste and theJ an ee 
performance was somewhat nervous. This nervousness was} 
natural and to be expected and it may well account for cer- 
tain features of this performance”; adding that “greater self 
control marked the other movements, and that the player New Haven Oratorio Society 
often revealed himself as an accomplished violinist.” ad the officers are now arrang- 

To me this nervousness proceeded to the extent that therevious to holding rehearsals. 
rhythm suffered, the time was unsteady, the phrasing notted body with a brief constitu- 
well delivered, the intonation impure, and the execution,te stated to be “the promotion 
which must be acute in its piquancy, was not well defined, Haven and Connecticut, in co- 
conditions that prevailed throughout the performance, thelent of music of Yale Univer- 
player thereby failing to impart distinction to the composi- city are about equally repre- 
tion and to hold the attention of the critical listener. of the officers and directors, 

The playing, however, evoked from the Herald's reviewer ent, Prof. S. S. Sanford; vice 
the compliment to Mr. Arbos that “he displayed an agree- d; secretary, Philip E. Brown- 
able tone, and that he played as a rule with taste and true ' ccqipiamicn 7 
feeling.” 

And then the reviewer, as if to mitigate a feeble perform- 
ance, refers to the composition as “not a work to call forth 
the stronger qualities of a great artist’’; adding also that 
the concerto is “‘salon music raised to its highest degree.” 

Now, here is a composition that has ever held a distin- 
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guished place in the repertory of all the great artists; a 
masterpiece of classic purity, melodious beauty and har- 
monic simplicity; a composition that presents the oppor- 
tunity for legitimate playing in its highest and most refined 
forms. 

It has commanded the approbation and attention of such 
great artists as Joachim, Wieniawski, Wilhelmj, Ysaye, 
Sarasate and all other players of renown and distinction. 

It is today as fresh, as absorbing, as interesting, as com- 
manding of the complete attention of the critical listener as 

a the day its masterly proportions were first displayed before 
the world. Of course, it has no place as a piece of dazzling 
virtuosity; on the contrary, defying the ability of the su- 
perficial player to imbue its classic measures with the lofty 
sentiment that marks the opportunities offered when the 
hand of a great and spontaneous artist is laid upon it. 

If great nobility and depth of feeling do not mark its 
inspired characteristics, its purity and melodious beauty are 
perennial, and it stands side by side in its intrinsic value 
with the concertos of Bach and Mozart, the noble Bee- 
thoven, the admirable Bruch and that of Saint-Saéns, &c. 

Who has not sat entranced in the presence of Wieniawsk), 
Wilhelmj or Ysaye when these Titans of violin art, these 
inspired and spontaneous interpreters of the highest forms 
of classical compositions, have revealed the beauties oi 
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Mir. Arbes and Ge Mendelssohn’s genius as displayed in this concerto: 


For the listener it is a misfortune that such a refined in- 
spiration as is this work should fall to the task of being 
played by one without sufficient appreciation and technica! 
: | _. ability to grasp and reveal it in its just proportions. 
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‘for anything and everything American do not count aS |g a charming music 


= 
bigs an & 


pw ; | , ued with bits of mantial 
] virtues, even in a slow and poky town like Boston. ‘Then, aeestiveness, some 4m 


'e were } ed because he did not secure Rich- 1 and some in harmenlcte’ 
we were not a bit pleased b » the general ear. 41 16 br 


ard Strauss for at least one concert, and because he did gsion instruments proclaim 


a ONG Pinte nm 
1s measures the heroic” 


not, many of us did not take season tickets, but have saved 38 othe violins sang 4 


our pennies to hear Scheel’s Philadelphia players when prenes cae dae a 
they come to town and for a trip or two New Yorkward their mysterious and | 0. 
to near Strauss and the other novelties to be there later in a as precision eae “y 
the season. Back Bay. and the orchestral wo 
Boston, Mass., October 27, 1903. tO wee no ee blin bei 
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T? HE Boston Symphony Orchestra was on its first circuit tour 
for this season last week, and therefore did not perform in 
Boston; hence we are unable to print an article trom the pen a 
Philip Hale in this issue of the paper. It was asking too much o 


Mr. Hale to expect him to write on the same subject about the 
ald his articles are 


i 
i 


unsigned, therefore in their reproduction in T HE MUSICAL pil 
RIER they become more valuable by being credited to him. | bs : 
daily papers should always have the names of their critics signe¢ 
to their criticisms, especially in New York, because here some- 
times criticisms are written which might be credited to the baseball 
reporters, or to the golf reporters, or the yacht reporters. As it | 
stands now, whenever THE MUSICAL CouRIER reprints the Boston 
Herald criticisms it brings into prominence the fact that Philip 
| Hale is the recognized music authority of that paper. 
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IV. Allegro molto 
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I. Allegro maestoso. 
II. Andante con sentimento. 


Programme. 
CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE and ORCHESTRA 
III. Allegro vivace. 


SYMPHONIC POEM, “‘Vysehrad,’’ (No 


Cycle, ‘‘My Country.’’) 
SYMPHONY in 
I. Adagio : 
II. Larghetto. 
III. Scherzo 


OVERTURE, “* 


in 
The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 


Symphony Hall. 
IV. CONCERT 
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Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor 
Miss ADELE AUS DER OHE. 


SMETANA, 
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| Programme. 






RAFF, OVERTURE, “Hine Feste Burg,’’ op. 127. 










HUSS, CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE and ORCHESTRA, in 
in B major, op. Io. 
I. Allegro maestoso. 


. Andante con sentimento. 
III. Allegro vivace. 
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SMETANA, SYMPHONIC POEM, “Vysehrad,” (No. 1 of the ti 
Cycle, ‘'My Country.’’) 






BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY in D major, No. 2, op. 36. 


I. Adagio : Allegro con brio. 
II. Larghetto. 

IlI. Scherzo : Allegro : Trio. 
IV. Allegro molto. 
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Soloist: 







Miss ADELE AUS DER OHE. 






The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 
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LAA: PROGRAMME. 
‘Raff—Overture........ ‘‘Eine Feste Burg,” op. 127 


Huss—Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra, in 
B major, op. 10. 
Miss Adele Aus Ger Ohe, soloist. 
Smetana—Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Vysehrad,’’ (No, 1 
of the Cycle, ‘‘My Country.’’) 
Beethoven—Symphony in D major, No. 2, op. 3§ 


Luther’s hymn “Hin Yeste Burg’’ was 
the war-cry of the Reformation. The 


| great doctor may, or may not have written 


its melody, but the fact remains that it 
was the battle-hymn of all the early Prot- 
estantS and was not only a most dignified 
piece of religious music but was admirakly 
Suited for counterpoint as well. Conse- 
quently it has been frequently employed in 
nusic, and in two opposite Ways. bacn 
used it Icarnedly, in a cantata; Meyer- 
beer drainatically in the ‘“Huguenots;”’ 
Wagner most powerfully in the ‘‘Kaiser 
Marsch;’’ Mendelssohn contrapuntally in 
his “‘Reformution Symphony;” and Raff 
follows the Bach and Mendelssohn ead 
and juggles with the theme, his suave 
Lreatment especially recalling Mendels- 
sohn's tiute tootlines of the great and mas- 
Sive chorale! It makes a very ingenious 


and a thoroughly uninspired overture. 


One feels that, if one wanted, Raff eould 


watered stock in a bear market: it has 


have gone on for 20 Pages more of the 
Same sort of musical mathematics. 

One was glod to welcome Adele Aus der 
Ohe back to Boston. It Goes not seem so 
very long ago since the sedate voung lady 
appeared, with braided hair and a general 
air of juvenility, for the first time in our 
concerts. She has been Ssrowing in art 
ever sinee, and is today one of the most 
classical of female pianists, a strong con- 
trast to the two other stars in petticoats, 
—the fiery Bloomfield-Zeisler and the trop- 
ical Carreno. On this occasion she aided 
the American muse and save a composi- 
tion which displayed both technique and 
feeling. Happy the econposer who has 
such an interpreter! The concerto of H. 
H. Huss took on new vigor -because of 
Miss Aus der Ohe’s noble reading of it. 
The pianist was most cordially received 
and recalled after the work with an enthu- 
siasm not entirely warranted by its con- 
tents, 

We remember the work as given at its 
first verformance many years ago. There 
were several handicaps then. Mr. HFluss 
ras his own pianist at that performance, 
and composers are not often their best in- 
terpreters. ‘That time the concerto came 
after Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic Syaphony, 
and was followed by Berloiz’s fiery ‘‘ben- 
venuto Cellini’ overture, and was crushed 
out between the two. At this concert 
there was a much fairer audition, for the 
work had a splendid interpretation and it 
was “well placed.’’ 

Yet at its best this concerto is a heavily- 


its poipts of value (the original introduc- 
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finale, for example) but ~ ec} | 
capitalized and are not sufficient to fi 
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4 


is the weakest portion. If the work we e- 
shortened into a single-movement ‘Fa m 
tasy,’’ it might become an interesting ad= 


dition to the standard repertoire. Ag i 
stands its heauties lack continuity ane 


inconsequeutiality. 


“ 


Brave old Smetana! How one loves a 
inan who is in earnest! It was a noble. 


homage that this genius, with deafness. 


and nervous’ troubles torturing. him, 


brought to his heloved Bohemia; in his 
Symphonic poems of patriotisn. Smetana 


‘S$ greater than his great pupil, Dvoraix, 


and is much more intensely national. The 


renascence of Bohemian music is almost 


Wholly due to this Suffering pioneer, 


There are moments of grandeur and mo- 


# 
there is occasionally a ‘mauvais quart 
d’heure” which is made up of. padding and ° 


et! 


ments of sadness'in ‘‘'Vysehrad.”. One 


passage of tender, melody reminds of a 
Clarinette theme in the finale of Mendels- 
sohn’s “Scotch Symphony” which pictures 
loneliness in the 'Trossachs. But i€ comes 
with greater force in this work where it 
is in contrast with the grandeur of pow- 
erful themes. . 
Bohemia comes of right into her musical 
heritage, for music is often born of na- 
tional sorrow, and no nation has suffered 
more than poor Bohemia. But the thirty 
years’ war  scourged her into absoluté 
Silence, and it is only since Smetana, 


-Dvorak and Srb have begun their work 








that a national school is beginning to re- 


assert itself. “Vysehrad”’ was finely per- 


formed but was scarcely appreciated at 
its full value by the audience, which re- 


| mained if not apathetic, at least unex- 
| cited, 


The second Symphony of Beethoven was 


interesting, but not much more. ‘It re- 
| ceived a reading somewhat different from 


what we had anticipated, with rather ex- 
uggerated shading and not a single repeat 
omitted. The slow movement was as ever 


its best part. In this we may’ especially 


commend the horn-players, who Save their 
rather difficult and prominent phrases: 


work to do in the last two movenents and 


they also deserve honorable mention. 
As a whole the programme seemed les. 


inspiring than usual. ‘There was undés 
nlalle beauty of performance almost all 


through the evening, vet matters ap- 
proached nearer to dulness than we like 
to see them in a symphony concert. 


Louis C. Elson. 
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emotion and eloquence which 
the poem and its intense coloring. 


Ar 1 an oe Oe CCD ete we 
last broke\into the madness wt ie rl 
f AM pipe is to be felt in the high tides of 


Beethoven's second, 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS, 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


2 st at the fourth symphony rehaar- 
+ ame concert, playing the B major 
soneerto for piano and orchestra, ky 
tLlenry Holden Huss, the American com. 
voser. The work was given in its re 

‘icad form. The other numbers of the 

program were Raff's overture, ‘‘Rin 

ae ‘ - “ae Cu buig;” smetana’s symphonic 
¢ Hy Je Ow noem, ‘‘Vysenrad,’’ and Beethoven's b 
: ° major symphony. The Huss concert 

Re-entry Is in Pianoforte Concerto lis one that appeals especially to the 
musician or the advanced student ot 

: 10] sic, for its constantly varying pro- 

of Henry Holden Huss, Which mindy its abrupt changes of modu- 
lations in different keys and the almost 


swell in 


The symphony, put at the end, will be 


| 


Miss Adele Aus Der Ohe was the. 


Was Dedicated to Her—Overture! restiess and irregular forms of its jn- | 


strumental combinations, 

piece too complicated and abstruse for 

the enjoyment of the general public. 
The instrumentation is elaborate and 


Will Be Raff’s “Eine Feste Burg” 
——Other Numbers. the solo instrument is very prominent 
in each movement. The first part is so 


eames | full of fortissimo passages that ihe 
| ‘physical tax for the soloist is vérvy 
great, and that Miss Aus Der Qhe was 


able to maintain the proper proportion 
in her piano work against the heavy 
orchestral background, shows the artist 
possessed of a strength of arms and 
fingers not usually found in a woman. 
Her chords, arpeggios and runs, singly 
and in doubles, were wonderfully vigor- 
ous and clear, and in all her fortissi:no 
work she appeared to be easily able to 
cope with the orchestra. In the second 
movement she produced a_ beautiful 
cantabel tone where required, showing 
a fine intelligence in her reading and a 
consummate skill in execution. She 
gave the two themes of the third move- 
ment with splendid contrasting effects, 
Closing the concerto with a brilliant 
and dashing performance of the crash- 


The personal interest of this week's 
Symphony program centers in the re- 
entry of Miss Adele aus der Ohe, after 
a long absence. She has chosen the 
njanoforte concert of Henry Holden 
|Huss, dedicated to her, but originally 
introduced by himself at a New York 
Philharmonic concert. It is a composi- 
‘tion well suited to her Style and tem- 
perament, of which sustained vigor and 
‘a certain splendor in display are promi- 
rent element. It is the work of a young 
writer, eager to speak out what is on 
his mind, and not pausing long to argue 
“or elaborate. ing finale. The large audience appr2- 


The nominal key is the bold, brilliant ciated her performance very highly, end 
and exciting B major, and the casting she was recalled several times and rc- 


t celved some huge floral tributes. - 
is Into the usual three movements. The Tne orchestra as a rule did its work 
themes are short and strongly set out, admirably, though the “conversations 
and the regulation cadenza is placed in the third movement seemed to be a 
near the middle of the first movement, 


trite uncertain at times. The Raff over- 
‘ ture proved to be a pleasing composi- 
instead of being held back until time 
for the coda to be shaped. 


tion of its kind, and the principal theme 
The overture will be Raff's “Hine 


Showed to advantage the efficiency of 
the different wind contingents. Sme- 
feste Burg,’ written to accompany as 
drama of the Thirty Years’ w ang| brasses sounding their phrases in ex- 
y cars War, and. cellent harmony and the contrasts of 
high-strung and hurried allegro | their impressive and mournful re aah Ae 
. rry . . r > S O 
One of Smetana’s Cyclus of patriotic Balight PAE tata, fen termina 
This is the ‘Vyschrad,” wherein the} With the usual manifestations of pleas- 
in faney before Bo- 
hemia’s historic fortress and reviews 
its life. First he portrays ‘the dignity, 
glory and triumph of its proud early 


years; then come dissension, conflict, 


crash and downfall; and at las; > 
pened ” yoke remains alone, sad, dean 
ste and gloomy, a theme for 

‘despair and oblivion. wis dai 


ure by the auditors. 

The program of the concerts this week 
Will include Brahms’ tragic overture, 
Liszt's symphonic poem, ‘The Ideal,’ 
and Dvorak’s symphony in F. Mr Kras- 
selt, the new first ’cellist, will appear 
as a soloist for the first time in Ameri- 


tana’s symphonic poem was given in a 
Passing from a majestically martial! the festival music and the joyless, sad 
©} naught but praise, the larghetto and the 

composer stands 


stirring and sympathetic manner, the 

presentation of the solemn theme to a! refrain of the finale being beautiful in 

tone poems will follow the concerto, | delightful scherzo each being received 
'| Saens. ; 


makes the | 


| ca, and he will play a concerto by Saint- : 


| beautiful, 
' moments of lovely orchestration. 


| pose. 
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“Miss Adele aus der Ohe ‘was the soloist: 
at the fourth symphony concert, and this 


is the programme 

Gericke: ov) 6 

Raff: Overture, ‘‘Ein feste Burg,’’ Op. 127. 

(Mirst time.) | 

Huss: Concerto in B major, for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra, Op. 10. 

Smetana: Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Vysehrad’’: (No. 1 
of the CyGle, ‘‘My Country’’). 

Beethoven: Symphony in D major, No. 2, Op. 36. 

Mr. Gericke, if an admirer of Raff, was 
unkind to the composer in producing his 
overture ‘“‘Hin feste Burg.’’ At best not a 
man of the highest genius, Raff neverthe- 
less possessed a genuine gift of melody, a 
sense of orchestral color, a sound musician- 
ship, and a certain vein of imaginativeness 
that enabled him, when his ‘unfortunate 
money circumstances allowed him sufficient 
leisure, to produce a few works of undying 
beauty. With these compositions always 
ready to the conductor’s hand, it was an 
odd conceit of Mr. Gericke’s to prowl 
among dusty music shelves, amd finally to 
drag to light a long forgotten work that 
even in its palmiest days could not have 
been regarded as a worthy example of the 
master’s talents. Raff wrote this overture 
as a prelude to a tragedy, ‘‘Bernhard von 
Weimar,’ by one Karl Albert Wilhelm 
Genast, surely a relation-in-law, for Raff 
married-an actress, by name Doris Genast. 
Although afterwards revised for concert 
performance, the overture must still be 
classed as an occasional piece, written to 
order or else to oblige a friend. In any 
case, it is a feeble, old-fashioned compo- 
sition, which would give an inexperleniced 
concert-goer a cruelly unjust conception of 
Raff’s claim to fame. 

Immediately after the overture came a 
planoforte concerto by Mr. Henry Holden 
Hiuss, which was played here, for the first 
time anywhere, in 1894, with the compo- 
ser at the piano. Since then it has been 
partially re-written. Although offering 
much in the way of beauty, Mr. Huss’s con- 
certo leaves an impression of vagueness, 
chiefly because the musical material seems 
to be thrown together without definite pur- 
Many of the themes are strikingly 
others are stirring; there are 
No one 


presented by Mr. 


episode, however, has any ostensible con- 


nection with any other, the entire concerto, 
therefore, suggesting a photographic plate 
on which several pictures have been taken 
by mistake; a strong study of a head may 
be half hidden by a pretty view of a coun- 
try house, and perhaps both are jostled by 


a graceful row of quivering poplar trees. 


make a picture. 


| 


These bits, exquisite in themselves, do not 
Miss aus der Ohe did 
what she could, and aroused great enthu- 
siasm by her noble playing, distinguished 
alike by beautiful tone, warmth of feeling, 
fine rhythm, and a general sense of mas- 
tery. The artist was recalled four or five 
times, 

Smetana must always command deep re- 
spect as_a composer who worked long and 


iony Orchestra.’ |! other physical ills, chiefly. for’ the musical _ 


” ae 


been brought out here made an impres, ion 
of great originality and poetic imaginative: 
But now, either because they have | 


_ most 


ugh ‘the trials Of” deafness’ ana 


¢ 
: 


» re 


glory of his- native Bohemia. On fi / ie 


hearing, as well as on subsequent occas 


sions, such of his symphonic poems 


“wf ey: 


ness, 
been heard too often, or because we 


got too accustomed to the Czech idiom to 
be dazzled by the mere strangeness of the 
sounds, some of these poems, notably that. 


played Saturday night, seem rather com- 
monplace, showing in no way the sprakling 
freshness of “Die -Verkaufte Braut.” | 

One constantly reads that in the eizh- 
teenth century enthusiasm was regarded as 
Improper, not to say wrong. My Lord 


enthusiasm, according to Mr. 
Birrell, as ‘fone of the dangers of the age, 
a terrible distemper, almost as bad as the 
smallpox . . . a modification of the 
spleen, having its centre in an ill-regulated 
religion.’’ Hume did not hold with en- 
thusiasm, and on this topic Gibbon was led 
to say of a certain pious author: “Had 


| not Law’s vigorous mind been clouded by 


enthusiasm he might be ranked with the 
agreeable and ingenious writers of 
his time.’’ Had Gibbon, Hume, the Barl 
of Shaftesbury and all the rest been at 
Symphony Hall Saturday night, sourly as 
they might have looked at the demonstra- 
tion Miss aus der Ohe’s playing brought 
forth, on the whole they would have been 
well content with the demeanor of this 
audience of the twentieth century, who 
went to the length of receiving the first 
two movements of the Beethoven symphony 
in almost total silence. Perhaps the play- 
ing of the scherzo and of the finale met 
with more favor. 

At the next concert Mr. Krasselt will 
make his first appearance as a_ soloist: 
This will be the programme: Brahms, 
Tragic Overture; Saint-Saéns, concerto for 
violoncello; Liszt, symphonic poem, * 
“‘Ideale’’; Dvorak, Symphony No. 8. 

R. R. G.. 
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SYMPHONY HALL 


SATURDAY EVENING, OCT. 1%, AT 8. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 
Soloist, MR. HAROLD BAUER. 
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| tained in ‘the cycle ‘My Country” as haya. 
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| Shaftesbury, third of the name, and, a per=— 
| son highly thought of in his day, described | 
Augustine 


| 


Programme: Overture, ‘“Euryanthe,” Weber: | 
Concerto for Pianoforte No. 1, Tschaikowski— | 


Entr’acte from ‘‘Messidor’” (first time), Bru- 
neau—Symphony No. 2, Brahms. 

A limited number of tickets for both per- 
formances now on sale at box office. 

2t(A) 015 


SYMPHONY TICKETS 


A few choice locations at reasonable La hg 
Apply at once, MR. 6 7 as 95 Kilby St. 
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e author whose OOKs sell. by 
balanced expenditures, but could 
thousands this year will not muster ) their Pp , 


~ ural to decry the good thing that | | a 
Be her Gaus ahaa ide count bias dis- although it showed no disposition | 

more than dozens a score of months” iy Whi tee tei Cane ai 
hence. Boston has undoubtedly felt ee * of & 


satisfied with it, so that either he provide tor him ‘itself, and the early 
may put it Lo ee sors: down (to work of Mr. Paur was almost obvious- | 

: . —~ gate receipts; some _ things 

that it had pretty well gauged Mr. OBGTS , | 

Gericke and could not exeeed a calm which the management had’ in ‘mind 
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your level of deprivation, or else dis- i cmt Ai eri iden fH ge ak 
pose of it in such a way that you may || °YSPEP P } Ows itselr in| 


get hold of it and its advantages. The | TePeating the old objection that Mr. 
‘Italian proverb says, “Chi sprezza, 
vuoi compare” (who disparages, wants 
to buy); and the provincial pettiness 
of some recent New York criticism 
about the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
and its early concerts of this season 
indicates rather jealous envy than 
fair-minded comment. 
a new conductor and a new concert-. 
master are not enviable men. For. 
until they have quite conquered their: 
public they are the objects of carping 
censure, of unreasonable comparison, 
of unjust requirements and downright 
disfavor. France, which is not in- 
clined to be too gentle in judgment or. 
its expression, and likes to sharpen | 
severity with smartness, has yet the 
common courtesy and the common 
sense to allow an artist three debut 
performances of his own choice, if the 
verdict upon one or 
him partial or too narrowly founded. 

But New York was fain to dismiss 
the new Boston leader contemptuously 
and conclusively, the harshest spirit, 
perhaps, being expressed by a writer 
known to be closely bound to his pre- 
decessor, and thus likely to impugn 
his own judgment and to injure Mr. 
Kneisel indirectly. 

Comparisons Unavoidable. 


The unavoidable comparisons—un- 
heard but not unfelt or unknown— 
which a stranger realizes will perme- 
ate and influence the temper of his 
first audiences, are enough to shake 
his nerve and his security and depress 
his’ performance below the level he 
‘has.shown himself capable of reach- 
ing. But this is no novel or isolated 
exhibition of haste and intemperance. 
The eager partizanship of the*friends 
of Bernhard Listemann and Wulf 
Fries—not to cite other men less 
Prominent than they—was very obvi- 
ously manifested against their suc. 


essors. in the orchestra, and every 
jother Change, of leadership was fol- 


lowed by protest and almost violent | 


At any time'| 


two seems to} 


Gericke is too academic 


the vaudeville singer; that she didn’t 
want her accompaniments correct, but 


she did want more “go” in: them. But 
now a new complaint has arisen and 
has even found place in some editoria] 
columns—being frankly set down in 
these words: 


Hold Dominant Position. 


“It seems as if the dominant posi- 


tion held by these musicians, over 
whom Mr. Wilhelm Gericke presides 


with so much dignity and authority, 
should carry with it the obligation of 
musical orthodoxy. But of late the 
orchestra has abandoned its conserva- 
tism and has manifested—mysterious- | 
ly—a tendency to exploit the works of 
the newer, more radical and less 
known composers.’”’ 

But Boston, which supports and ad- 


mires its band, and therefore has the 


| 


' 
; 
t 
; 


| 
} 
| 


| 


first right to opinion and. preference, 
even if the new departure, which 
has been made with modest reserve 
and caution, does extend so far as to 


the writings of “this rhapsodist 
D’Indy and the _§ racial enthusiast, 
Glazounoff.”’ 

But what has apparently much puz- 


‘aled and yet more gratified the for- 


eign critics is what they assume to be 
a falling off in the regard felt for the 
Symphony Orchestra, as evidenced 
in the smaller amount of money paid 
this year for seats. Such a mercenary 
explanation of the fact comes nat- 
urally enough from persons who 
would not be sorry to see the Boston | 
organization come to grief as have 
failed even the attempts at organiza- 
tion made otherwhere. 


But the explanation rests on prem- 
ises for different from the assumed 
dissatisfaction with the band and its 
management. First of all, the Amer- 
ican public is fickle and vain. Be- 
cause it has been acquainted with a 
person or a thing for a while, it con- 


and level-— 
headed—which is but the complaint of 


local content with him and his doings, 
so that as no promise was made that 
any other leader could be heard even 
in a mere sampling of his quality and 
manner, there was nothing in leader- 
ship to stir a new enthusiasm. Again, 
interest has always been checked by 
the customary reticence in regard to 
the features of the prospective sea- 
sons. New works were promised in 
a general memorandum and an al- 
phabetical list of expected soloists 
was emitted. 


Definite Promises Wanting. 


to do may be necessarily passed over, 
and there will be, as in every season, 
some discontent over individual de- 
mands personal or musical; but there 
is no real defectian from the broad- 
based and firmly founded support of 


«“Hthe orchestra and its concerts. 


NYONE looking over the richly attired audience 


at the Academy of Music Friday night of last 
week would hardly have believed that it rep- 
resented a community too poor to build a music 


hall. 


A good man in his endeavor to excuse 
mony and lack of public spirit in Brooklyn re- 
id to the writer: 


But definite promises and engage- is a borough (meaning Brooklyn) of wage earn- 


ments of people whom the public did 


not already know almost by heart, if the great 


together with fixed programs for five 
lor six concerts, were wanting, so that 
| there was small inducement for 


, é; heir salaries must amount to fortunes. 
jeagerness and competition in buying he , 


tickets. But above all, the 


army of fashionably dressed women 
perous appearing men that assembled to hear the 
cert by the Boston Symphony Orchestra are wage 


majyoston the concerts by the Boston Orchestra are 


cause of diminished receipts lay iMartistic events. In Brooklyn—thanks to the 
ithe economic condition of the time.  Auxiliary—the concerts are regarded as the opera 

Enforced reductions in the extraS }ottan—affairs of society or those who think they 
and even the necessities of life, com= 1. World of wealth and fashion. This feeling de- 


daeeiictn Gly wees Lise em ag e real music lover, and as for the musician, why 
markets, the excessive an 


exactions of work-people and. the 'S at home or goes to some less pretentious as- 
téar of what worse might be coming, 1¢n he wants to hear music. ? rt 
constrained purchasers to limit their gram for the concert in Brooklyn 1S ante y 
expenditures for concerts as they are of numbers heard at the two concerts in Man- 
still doing in regard to theaters. he music presented in Brooklyn was: 

Contest for places still existed, but 
all the figures and the advances were 
less than usual. But the audiences eneatans Geek Messider 
assemble in the old multitude, with GF ivat tees at these concerts.) 
the old intelligence, taste and affec- (from Siegfried) ; : 
re ee Core. WEA CEM TOO & Sninnrade.....cccccccccccscccvccescvccccsscecooes oe 
sembly of patient waiters for the. : ; eer 
rehearsal seats has never been No. 2, in D major, op. 73 ahm: 


prompter or larger than this year. ‘ormance throughout was on a dead level of aca- 
And there has lnc est Not once did Mr. Gericke rise to the com- 
benefit—that many © es iticism of the music 
whom the founder of the orchestra A vial ste 
had in mind have been able to par- ind on another page of this issue.. 
ha 
_take of its joys and advantages for a 
~ the first time in years, because they — i ne 
have not seen the cost of seats over- 
pass the limit of their savings and 


Euryanthe 
Der Freischiitz 


Wagner 


as of interpretation. 
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olf, a is ‘not pie than make 

frat: Fa: decry the good thing that 
ih ot er has: and try to make him dis- 
‘satisfied with it, so that either he 
may put: it aside and come down to 
your’ level of deprivation, or else dis- 
pose of it in such a way that you may |! 
et: ‘hold of it and its advantages. The 
‘Italian ‘proverb says, “Chi sprezza, 
vuoi compare” (who disparages, wants 
to buy); and the provincial pettiness 
of some recent New York criticism 
about the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
and its early concerts of this season 
indicates rather jealous envy than 
fair-minded comment. At any time! 
& new conductor and a new concert-| 
master are not enviable men. For | 
until they have quite conquered their | 
public they are the objects of carping 
censure, of unreasonable comparison, 
of unjust requirements and downright’ 
disfavor. France, which is not in- 
clined to be too gentle in judgment or 
its expression, and likes to sharpen 
severity with smartness, has yet the 
common courtesy and the common 
sense to allow an artist three debut 
performances of his own choice, if the 
verdict upon “one or two seems to 
him partial or too narrowly founded. 
, But New York was fain to dismiss 
the new Boston leader contemptuously 
and conclusively, the harshest spirit, 
‘perhaps, being expressed by a writer 
‘known to be closely bound to his pre- 
‘decessor, and thus likely to impugn 
his own judgment and to injure Mr. 
‘Kneisel indirectly. 
| Comparisons Unavoidable. 


' The unavoidable comparisons—un- 
heard but not unfelt or unknown— 
which a stranger realizes will perme- 
ate ‘and influence the temper of his 
first audiences, are enough to shake 
his nerve and his security and depress 
his® performance below the level he 
has. shown himself capable of reach- 
ir ‘But this is no novel or isolated 
exhibition of haste and intemperance. 
‘The eager partizanship of the*friends 
Of Bernhard Listemann and Wulf 
‘Fries—not to cite .other men less 
Prominent than they—was very obvi- 
Ously manifested against their suc- 
cessors. in the orchestra, and every 
ot ner change. of. leadership was fol- 
lowed by protest and almost violent 
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; ier Yor rk seemed 

| Mr. Nilkisch, should not be dism 4 

although it showed no disposition to 

provide for him itself, and the early 
work of Mr. Paur was almost obvious- 

ris censured there. This year the 


| dyspeptic disposition shows itself in 


of i % 


| repeating the old objection that Mr. | 


Gericke is too academic and level- | 
headed—which is but the complaint of: 


the vaudeville singer; that she didn’t 


want her accompaniments correct, but. 


she did want more ‘‘go’”’ in them. But 
now a new complaint has arisen and 
has even found place in some editorial 
columns—being frankly set down in 
these words: , 


Hold Dominant Position. 


‘Tt seems as if the dominant posi- 


tion held by these musicians, over 
whom Mr. Wilhelm Gericke presides 


with so much dignity and authority, 


should carry with it the obligation of 


musical orthodoxy. But of late the 
orchestra has abandoned its conserva- 


tism and has manifested—mysterious- , 


ly—a tendency to exploit the works of 

the newer, more radical and less 

known composers.” | 
But Boston, which supports and ad- 


mires its band, and therefore has the 


first right to opinion and. preference, 
even if the new departure, which 
has been made with modest reserve 
and caution, does extend so far as to 


the writings of ‘this rhapsodist 
D’Indy and the _ racial enthusiast, 
Glazounoff.’’ 

But what has apparently much puz- 


zlied and yet more gratified the for- 
eign critics is what they assume to be 
a falling off in the regard felt for the 
Symphony Orchestra, as evidenced 
in the smaller amount of money paid 
this year for seats. Such a mercenary 
explanation of the fact comes nat- 
urally enough from persons who 


would not be sorry to see the Boston | 


organization come to grief as have 
failed even the attempts at organiza- 
tion made otherwhere. 


But the explanation rests on prem- 
ises for different from the assumed 
dissatisfaction with the band and its 
management. First of all, the Amer- 
ican public is fickle and vain. Be- 
cause it has been acquainted with a 
person or a thing for a while, it con- 
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SEASO 


their balanced expenditures, but could 
make their means equal their: de- 
sires. There has been a dwindling of 
aggregate receipts; some _ things 
which the management had in mind 
to do may be necessarily passed. over, 
and there will be, as in every season, 
some discontent over individual de- 


SYM PH mands personal or musical; but there 


is no real defectian from the broad- 
based and firmly founded support of 


NYONE looking over the richly attired audience 

1 at the Academy of Music Friday night of last 

week would hardly have believed that it rep- 

. ) resented a community too poor to build a music 

hall. A good man in his endeavor to excuse 

the parsimony and lack of public spirit in Brooklyn re- 
cently said to the writer: 

‘This is a borough (meaning Brooklyn) of wage earn- 
ers,” 

Well, if the great army of fashionably dressed women 
and prosperous appearing men that assembled to hear the 
first concert by the Boston Symphony Orchestra are wage 
earners their salaries must amount to fortunes. 

In Boston the concerts by the Boston Orchestra are 
serious artistic events. In Brooklyn—thanks to the 
Woman’s Auxiliary—the concerts are regarded as the opera 
is in Manhattan—affairs of society or those who think they 
are It in the world of wealth and fashion. This feeling de- 
presses the real music lover, and as for the musician, why 
he remains at home or goes to some less pretentious as- 
sembly when he wants to hear music. | 

The program for the concert in Brooklyn is usually 
made up of numbers heard at the two concerts in Man- 
hattan. The music presented in Brooklyn was: 

Overture to Euryanthe 
Aria from Der Freischutz 
Entr’acte Symphonique from Messidor 
(First time at these concerts.) 
Waldweben (from Siegfried) 
Gretchen am Spinnrade 


Erlkonig 
Symphony No. 2, in D major, op. 73 


Schubert 
Brahms 


neg eT 


The performance throughout was on a dead level of aca- 
demic routine. Not once did Mr. Gericke rise to the com- 
poser’s ideas of interpretation. A criticism of the music 
will be found on another page of this issue. 
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TH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


: TS 


_ thunderous ‘brass ‘and ro! rum s 7. 
‘No; for in such a case ‘what would hé 
have for a climax? This tune, which is. 


A Novelty for the Series Is the | 


Overture by Raff. 


Miss Aus der Ohe’s Performance of 
* Huss’ Piano Concerto—An Un- 
familiar Overture by Ruff and 
Pieces by Smetana and Beeth- 
oven, 


The programme for the Fourth Sym- 
phony concert, given last night in Sym- 
phony Hall, Mr. Gericke conductor,-was 
as follows: 


Overture, ‘‘Fin feste Burg’’............ oe afl 
(First time at these concerts). 
Concerto in B major for piano............Huss 
Symphonic poem, ‘‘Vysehrad’’ Smetana 
Symphony in D major, No. 2........Beethoven 
Raff’s overture, ‘‘Kin feste Burg,’’ was 
Played in Boston ata concert of the 
Philharmonic Society in 1882. We believe 
there was a still earlier performance, 
possibly by Theodore Thomas, but we 
have not been able to verify this belief. 
The overture was composed originally 
as a prelude to Wilhelm Genast’s trag- 
edy, ‘“‘Bernhard von Weimar,’ and it 
Was performed for the first time in 18355 
as a prelude to the play. Then Raff re- 
wrote it for concert use. The chief 
theme is the familiar tune that, long at- 
tributed to Martin Luther, is the mel- 
ody for his version of the 46th Psalm, 
but the form of this melody as itis now 
Known was shaped by Hach. 
The overture is not among the more 
distinguished works of Raff. who, al- 
hough he was of a romantic nature 
and of poetic aspirations, was obliged 
through poverty to write innumerable 
ot-boilers. His extraordinary facility 
n counterpoint lightened this task, and 
was in the long run fatal to his abiding 
reputation; for some of his most strik- 
ing contrapuntaj feats are buried in 
otherwise empsy and futile’ music. Tt 
Was not that hé did not have the faculty 
of self-examination and consequent and 
Blorifying rejection;; he did not have 


the time or money was always needed, 
and there were the publishers clamorous 
for salon music. 

This overture is of a kind that was 
once popular. A well known theme 
Suggested a musical composition, and 
he aim of the composer was to intro- 
duce this theme in as many Singular 
Ways as possible. The introduction was 
both expected and unexpected. There 
were passages that were written to lead 
up inevitably to the theme, so that the 
audience might say with delight, “now 
it’s coming’; and again, when there 
was the least expectation, the theme 
Suddenly appeared and the audience 
Started, sat up, rubbed eyes and strained 
ears: “‘Why, here it is!’ Think, for a 
moment, of Luther’s first lines as Eng- 
lished by Thomas Carlyle: 


“A safe stronghold our God is still, 
A trusty shield and weapon.’’ 


And how does Raff first introduce the 
melody? With full orchestra and with 


; 
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ron of dru 


So intimately associated with aggres- 
Sive Protestantism; this tune, which 
was a battle hymn in the war against 
all devils and principalities and powers, 
is introduced suavely by amiable wind 
instruments. Then, of course, follows 
treatment of the melody, and in the 
main body of the overture, the tune 
serves in various more or less ingenius 
ways. But ingenuity is not necessarily 
a saving grace ina musical composition; 
and in this instance the ingenuity is that 
of accomplished routine. The overture is 
a singularly uninspired composition. 
No momentary breath of imagination 
gives it the semblance of life. Put a 
looking-glass before the score, and the 
glass remains untarnished. 


Re a A a ce 


Mr. Huss was the pianist when his 
concerto was first played in Boston at a 
Symphony concert late in 1894. The 
concerto thea seemed stuffed with so 
many thoughts and devices that hardly 
anything definite was left in the mind 
of the hearer. After this performance 
Mr. Huss shortened the work and re- 
vised it in other ways. He changed the 
development in the first movement, 
broadened the second theme of the 
finale and “‘touched up,’’ as he himself 
Says, the instrumentation. Last night 
the composer was _ fortunate in his 
pianist, who did al] within her powér to 
make the music an authoritative mes- 
sage. Mr. Huss played his own work, ag 
we remember, after the manner of the 
ave-age composer. He made no pre- 
tence of being a commanding virtuoso. 
Mr. Gericke last nigtht read the work 
with the most painstaking care and 
with appreciation of the best character- 
istics of the score, so that the audience 
undoubtedly had full opportunity to 


.form a judgment concerning the merits 


of the concerto itself, 

This work does not seem to us one of 
high imagination or of marked distinc- 
tion. Mr. Huss is a musician who has 
studied deeply and earnestly; a musician 
to be respected for certain solid acauire- 
ments, for industry, and for commend- 
abie ambition; he is to be respected just 
as he respects his profession; but this 
does not enable him with all his techni- 
cal resources tc create a concerto of 
true beauty and strength. nor to display 
a pronounced individuality. He was an 
excellent student of harmony at Mu- 
nich; but in this concerto his harmonic 
knowledge does not tell. It is not that 


he is afraid of effects: on the contrary, 
he is adventurous; but the coneerto is 
So crowded with matter that nothing 
Stands out in simple and bold relief. 

There are a great many notes, and 
Miss Aus der Ohe and the orchestra 
Played them. There were agreeable mo- 
ments, but there were quarter-hours of 
monotony, when, to use a homely 
phrase, everything was going at once, 
and without any effect Save that of ex- 
asperating the hearer. There were pleas- 
ant bits of orchestra] color, but as a 
rule the orchestral painting was mono- 
chromatic. Force was more than once 
bombast, as in the first movement, and 
in the orchestral] repetition of the chief 
theme of the finale. Miss Aus der Ohe, 
to whom the -concerto is dedicated, dis- 
Played the conscientiousness, the power, 
the brilliance, the intelligence, that have 
long characterized her, but not infre- 
quently the piano part seemed as long 
Spun out and tiresome chatter. She was 
recalled several times. 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1908-OA. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


Y. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 21, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


MENDELSSOHN, OVERTURE, ‘“‘Mid-summer-night’s Dream. 


CONCERTO for VIOLONCELLO and ORCHESTRA in A 


minor, Op. 33. | 
Allegro non troppo:— Allegretto con moto: —come prima 


SAINT-SAENS, 


SYMPHONIC POEM No. 12, ‘‘The Ideal.’’ 


SYMPHONY in D minor, No. 2, op. 76. 
I. Allegro ma non troppo. 
II, Andante con moto: Allegro. 
III. Scherzando; Trio, Tempo I. 
IV. Allegro molto. 


DVORAK, 


Soloist: 


Mr. RUDOLF KRASSELT. 
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[Photo by Notman.] 
RUDOLPHE KRASSELT, 


First: Violincello of Boston Symphony Orchestera. 
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Liszt’s Symphonie Poem, **The 
Ideal,’ Rare in Boston. 


Waar P. itele, 


Appearance of Mr. Krasselt, the 


New First ’Cellist—Overture from 


“Midsummer Night’s Dream” — 
Mme. Patti’s Second Concert in 
Symphony Hall. 


The programme of the fifth Symphony 
concert, given in Symphony Hall last 
evening, Mr. Gericke conductor, was as 
follows: 


Overture, ‘‘Midsummer Night's Dream’’.. 
Mendelssohn 
Ooncerto in A minor, No. 1, for "cello.... 


Saint-Saens) 


Symphonic poem No. 12, ‘‘The Ideal’’.....Liszt 
Symphony No. 2, in D minor...........Dvorak 


Liszt’s symphonic poem, ‘The Ideal,’ 
¥e not familiar to the concert-goers of 
'Beston. Theodore Thomas produced it 
here in 1870, and it has been played 
once at a Symphony concert—in 182%. 
The music is in illustration of Schiller’s 
poem, ‘The Ideal.’’ The illusions of 
youth pass away; tat which was 
dreamed of as beautiful and divine sel- 
dom apnears in reality, and if it does 
it is a disappointment; fortune, fame, 
truth and love leave man to find his 
only consolation in friendship and ac- 
tivity. But Liszt would not accept as 
a refrain to the poem of human life: 
‘“‘This is the end of every man’s desire.”’ 
Tt was necessary to have an apotheosis, 
so he changed Schiller’s ending; he be- 
Jleved that the holding fast of the ideal 


and the continual realization were the 
highest aims in existence; and therefore 
lie gained his climax by a jubilant re- 
capitulation of the motives of the earlier 
and more hopeful sections of his work. 

It might be interesting to examine 
into the reasonableness of such a radi- 
cal change in a classical poem merely 
for the purpose of making a Lisztian 
holiday; but we should not take the 
‘literary’ side of music’ too seriously. 
Mr. Henley says in his latest volume 
of essays—alas, it must be the last col- 
lection prepared by him—that the 
‘aesthetic movement’ has made painting 
eo excessively literary, that either it 
is literature in a new medium or it is 
nothing.’ This saying may be applied 
to much of the modern music; and 
Tiszt is still modern, far more modern 
than some of his most painstaki imi- 
tators of today, who affect to dub him 
old-fashioned. yee 

t is necessary for a composer first 
of all to make music. The first question 
there is not whether Liszt bettered 
Gchiller *sr his purpose, it 1s not 
whe ‘er te succeeded in translatin 
int’ vonec passages. line by line, o 
the noem, but whether the music itself 


will stand without the mottoes from 


oem. An argument as to whether 
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tee s of man would be a distant digres- 


@ title, ‘The Ideal,” is enough to 
any sensitive and sympathetic hearer 
who is able to make his own Di ramme 
as it is suggested by the music. The as- 
pirations, the hopes, the illusions, the 
disenchantment, and then the resolve 
to be heroie even in the face of cruel 
disappeintment, and ef the one supreme 
doubt, the firm belief in a divine aver- 
age, in compensation somewhere and 
sometime in the vast universe to which 
this proud globe is as the ball rolled. 

ainfully by a beetle—these are surely 

n the music, nor is there any need of 
Schiller’s lines or Lord Lytton’s pom- 
pous and swollen translation. For the 
music of this poem is singularly clear, 
as well as imaginative, and for well- 
defined lines, for beauty of musical 
thought, for logical and poetic transfor- 
mations of the leading idea, for nobility 
of expression, “The Ideal’ must be 
ranked with the greatest works of Liszt. 
In this instance simplicity ts not affect- 
ed naivete, and strength is not merely 
bombast. 

Although the poem is long, it is firmly 
knit together, and wires) there is a 
wealth of ingenious detail, there is no 
cessation in the flow of musical 
thought. There are pasSages of ex- 
quisite beauty; there is a broad sweep 
of vision; there is loftiness of imagina- 
tion. A great, a nobly beautiful work 
that is not mocked by its title! The 
performance was a remarkable one, 
which reflected the highest credit on 
conductor and orchestra. Name all the 
qualities that characterize the ideal per- 
formance of such a masterpiece, and 
not one was missing in the perform- 
ance of last night. And how familiar 
Wagner must have been with this score! 
How he helped himself freely with both 
hands for his own use and glory! 

Mr. Krasselt made his first appearance 
as a soloist in this country. He is 
young, and youth, as Liszt said, is the 
time for virtuosity. Mr. Krasselt made 
a most favorable impression. His tone 
is pure and eminently agreeable, al- 
though it is not large and commanding. 
His mechanism is well developed; he 
plays with feeling and enthusiasm, as 
well as with the authority of an excel- 
lent musician. The concerto itself, with 
the exception of dry and formal padding 
teward the end, is delightful. 

The overture and the ym heny are 
well known and do not call for ex- 
tended comment. The performance was 
of a high order. Seldom, if ever, has 


the overture—one of the few truly poetic 


; 
4 


' compositions of 


Mendelssohn—been 
played with such beauty of tone and ex- 
‘quisite precision. 


MUSICAL TOPICS, | 


Krasselt, Cello Soloist, at 
Symphony Concert. 


First Appearance of the Arbos 


Quariet—Th baud’s Last Recital, 





Mr Rudolf Krasselt, the new first sais | 
‘Mst, was the soloist at the fifth rehears- 
‘al and concert by the Symphony or- 
' chestra, making his debut here with the 
Saint-Saens A minor concerto for cello 
‘and orchestra. The program opened 
with Mendelssohn's overture to ‘‘Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,"’ the remaining 
selections comprising Liszt’s symphonic 
poem, “The Ideal,’ and Dvorak’s D 
minor symphony. The Saint-Saens con- 
certo is not unfamiliar to Symphony 
audiences, it being in Mr Schroeder's 


repertory, and the new member of Mr: 


Gericke’s forces may fairly be said to 
have challenged criticism with the older 
cellist by selecting this work for his 
debut here in solo work. Mr 


out. So far as the finger 
concerned, it was very true and 
and met all the demands dexterously. 
Possibly the pianissimo passages at 
times were too lightly outlined for the 
heavy orchestra! background, but as a 
rule the proper proportions were main- 
tained by the solo instrument, and the 
themes and their development were 
given with authority and contrasting ef- 
fects which showed Mr Krasselt's preat 
abilities in a most favorabie light iis 
tones are very sweet, especially in the 
upper register; he plavs with good ex- 
pression, and his whole interpretation, 
while lacking somewhat in warmth and 
sonority, was characterized by a refine- 
ment and brilliancy of execution which 
won him hearty tributes of appreciation 
from the audience. 

The “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
overture made a delightful introduction 
to @ program which proved rather bet- 
ter suited to musical exnerts than to 
the general cecncert attendant. The 
beattifui Mendelssohn number was 
about as perfect In performance as one 
could wish, the shimmering fairy music 
showing the splerdid team work of the 


facile, 


| violins at its best, and the: mock pom- | 
Pyramus-Thisbe march | 
vigor in its | 


p sity of the 
being given with amusing 
accented measures. 

In the Liszt poem, 


bation, the instrume}) nts giving out their 
themes with excellent precision and res- 
cnance. The figurations by the lighter 
string band went smoothly, the closing 
art of the piec e was executed brilliant- 

y and the various tonal eoreenrs of the 
poem were presented in a poetic spirit 
harmonizing with the theme. Dvorak’s 
symphony contains so many puzzling 
musical combinations that to the gen- 
@ral ear much of the work is unsatis- 
factory. The beautiful harmonies of the 
second movement were’ adequately 
given, first by the pizzicato strings and 
wood-winds, and subsequently by the 
cellos, oboes and flutes, and the, quaint 
scherzo was faultlessly presented, the 
staccato measures being notably crisp 
and harmonious. 

Mr A. Birnbaum, one of the new vio- 
linists in the orchestra, will be this 
week’s soloist, playing Max Bruch’s 
Scotch fantasy for Violin and orchestra. 
The other selections are Beethoven's 
“Fidelio’’ overture and Dohnanvi'’s D 
Log symphony, its first performance 

ere. 


Krasselt | 
| played the concerto splendidly through- | 
execution Was | 


the playing by the | 
cello contingent calis for special appro- | 


| Gray MUSICAL MATTER 
Q5z52S5eP5E5a5 : 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Overture, ‘‘Mid-summer-night’s Dream’’... 


Mendelssohn 
Violoncello and Orchestra in 
A minor, op. 3! Saint-Saens 
Rudolf Krasselt, soloist. 
Symphonic Poem No, 12, “The Ideal’’ 
Symphony in D minor, No. 2, op. 

The best came first. If there is any 
daintier bit of humor in the entire musi- 
cal repertoire than Mendelssohn's ‘‘Mid- 
summer-night’s-dream Overture,’ we have 
not the honor of its acquaintance. The 
gentlemanliness of Mendelssohn’s char- 
acter, Which militated against him in dis- 
Plays of deep emotion and of dramatic 
effect, helped him in the matter of his 
musical humor, which ‘is delicate and 
viquant; he makes play with a rapier, not 
with a bludgeon as Beethoven sometimes 
did. What the boy of 18 achieved in this 
Overture, the man of 34 could not equal 
When the Prussian king desired him to 


| Write more music upon this Shakespearian 


play. 

It was splendidly performed. 
no musical Baedeker 
elves upon the 


One needed 
to trace the fairy 
violins, to identify the 
theme which portrayed Bottom and his 
band of amateur actors; the bassoon 
brayed with the translated weaver and the 
bass-tuba made shift to reproduce what 
Mendeissohn wrote for the ophicleide, i.e., 
the snoring of the drunken Bottom while 
the fairies danced around his sleeping 

form. If one will only compare such a 
work with the humorous (? piece for 
Piano by Richard Strauss th.re may be 
a lesson in the proceeding. 

Rudoif kKrasselt, 24 
and as juvenile in 
Mr. Schuecker was 
appeared. here, is a.master of hig 
instrument. We searcely think that it 
Was judicious to choose for a debut, the 
number which had been played as his last 
solo in these concerts by Mr. Krasselt’s 
predecessor. There was bound to be some- 
ens less of reserve, something more of 
entimentality, in the newcomer’s in- 
terpretation. $ut this sin ef youth was 
the only shortcoming. There was a surety 
of intonation and a brilliancy of per- 
formance that won ae great. triumph. 
There was sufficient breadth in the noble 
C string passages, the double-stopping was 
clear, there was mastery in every branch 
of Mr. Krasselt’s work. He is surely a 
great addition to the orchestra 
audience at once recognized the fact, re- 
calling him time after time with very 
spontaneous enthusiasm. 


a 


Liszt’s ‘Ideal’, is not an ideal work. He 
Soars after the infinite, in this labored 
composition, and meets with the usual 
fate of flying-machines. In ‘‘Les Preludes’”’ 
the master attains what he here only at- | 
tempts. There is no ‘“‘team play” in the 
work; it is every man for himself. The 
Clarinette gives a monologue, then the 


years of age 
appearance “as 
when he first 


| 


| 
| 


and the | 


Troobies ia a iota BarModty. and vee het 1d 


kettle-drum has Hs, tale of woe to tell 
as a solo. 

We did not atienint to follow the work 
as programme-music,’ and ignored the 
Schiller pegs upon which the spasmodic 
phrases were hung, for if instrumental 
music cannot stand without the support 
of a poetic explanation in words it will 
sink to the lowest rank among the Arts. 
Heard then as pure music this work 
seemed wearisome and incoherent, and it 
lacked the great climaxes which Liszt has 
launched forth like thunder-bolts in many 
of his other symphonic poems. It was 
most carefully performed, but the au- 
dience were mystified as well as Liszatified, 
and applauded but little 


ae te ee 


Dvorak s second symphony, although in 
regular and accepted form, begins with 
a movement that is rather heterogeneous 
and abstruse, and this coming directly 
after Liszt’s musical ejaculations was 
piling Ossa upon Pelion. 

3ut the rest of the work seemed stronger 
than upon previous hearings. There is a 
pastoral character in the symphony that 
makes of it a species of symphonic ‘*‘Wald- 
weben,”’ filled with carollings and tender 
woodland sounds. That it is sometimes 
reminiscent cannot be denied, even the 
four heavy accents which are found in 
Schubert's ninth symphony (and which he 
may have copied from Beethoven's violin 
conecerte,) being present in the finale. 
Nevertheless these do not amount to 
plagiarism, they are simply new sermons 
upon old texts. There are, however, 
symphonies in the repertoire which might 
have precedence over Dvorak’s earlier 
works in this form. One might wish, for 
example, to .hear Goetz’s short symphony 
again, or either of Se sacn = partly two, or 
Paine’s ‘“‘Spring Symphony,” which ought 
not to remain forever upon tile shelf. 

Louis C, Eison, 


| ARASSELT'S DEBUT 
HOST AUSPICIOUS 


tow d. 
Fifth Symphony Is Overlong and 
Underbalanced. 


other 


The Fifth Symhony was overlong and 
underbalanced, its main weight, like 
the plums in the sea captain’s pud- 
ding, being loaded into one end. It be- 
gan delightfully with Mendelssohn's 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’”’ overture, 

| with which Mr. 


to begin with the grandiose and ponder- 
ous ‘‘Tragic’’ of Brahms. 


Gericke had wisely | 
—— ameliorated his program, first planned 


ut as Y ing” 
| tae his phere hon the A iplee’ concerto ~ 
of Saint-Saens, which is excellent for an 
introduction, as it gives the performer 
chance to display both instrument and 
art. Mr. Krasselt is boyish in face and 
manner, but he seems serious and set- 
tled when he gets fairly at his work. 
He plays with confidence and aplomb, 
but with due reserve and deflection. 

His tone gratifies at once, being full, 
smooth, rich and equable, suggesting 


something of Giese’s in a general way. 
His technique appears well-founded, 
broadly developed and as polished as 
need be, his delivery of scales and 
ornate passages being light, swift, clear 
and shapely, without hurry or petty 
showiness. He regarded justly the form 
of what he had to deliver, put gaiety 
into the allegros and a pleasant senti- 
ment—nothing deeper is needed—into the 
allegretto. 


Excellent Impression. 


He made an excellent impression, and | 
those who remember Hekking, half-. 
wondeping that he had not been chosen, 
soon felt that this young man would 
‘show the solid qualities and graces in’ 


due time, without the academic hardness 
.and dryness of the older master. 

Liszt’s tremendously and _  tediously 
transcendental rhapsody (which he ealls” 
a poem) meant to parallel Schiller’s | 
metaphysical ode, “The Ideal,’”’ followed. 

it has its great and high moments 
and its massive orchestral splendors, 
but it confounds, burdens and wearies 
through its long course, wherein the 
relief of contrast comes but fitfully. 
It has been well called an “elegy: on de- 
parted youth,” and a long, laborious 
elegy, without soft consolation, bright 

1 hope, or spiritual uplift, is not so easy 
tto hear and bear. 
€ 


‘ Rich and Comfortable. 


Dvorak was to be the symphonist, 
.and Mr. Gericke—who had at first 
“thought of the work in F, which would 
| have been new here—took up the No. 2, 
ps D-minor, which has been known 

favorably here for about twenty years. 

| this contains one rich and comfortable 


;:movement, the adagio, which has, a 
religious character, its grave themes 
ibeing hightened and cheered by the 
| ornate development in which they are 
‘set. The rest of the symphony, while 
not treated by Slavonic passion or urged 
, by Slavonic energy and _ insistence 

makes yet strong demand for close a 
pee ‘tic attention, and is not well 
placed after an hour and a half of con- 
stant and often laborious listening. 
That all these things were well played 
needs not to be proclaimed; but, the’ 
symphony might have been finer in’ 
places if the men had not been,as some’ 
were boldly willing to admit, fatigued in 
mind and hand and breath by their 
long previous exercise, 

In Smetana’s<«‘‘Vysehrad”’ imaginative 
; ferce is recognized at once, With ap- 
parently simple means the composer 
succeeds in musical scene painting; and 
there is something more than panorami 
Success; for the idea of former glor 
and depar ted grandeur is firmly Palbs: 
lished. The simplicity of Smetana is 





"ul a nN Yes elit ATs en snne 33 
ant part of musical stock 

he lamentation over the ruins. 

of Libussa’s castle is not sentimental: 
it is bardic and heroic; it suggests the 

‘period, and in the whole symphonic 


K Sih 


; 
- 


poem there is no incongruous or belit-| 


tling thought or expression, 
Beethoven’s early symphony brought 
the end. 
PERE Se OC ME. TON 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
_ Miss Adele Aus Der Ohe was the 


soloist at the fourth symphony rehaar-. 
Sal and concert, playing the B major 
concerto for piano and orchestra, ty’ 


Henry Holden Huss, the American com- 
poser. The work was given in its re- 
vised form. The other numbers of the 
program were Raff’s overture, ‘Kin 
teste . Burg; Smetana’s symphonic 


poem, “Vysehrad,”’’ and Beethoven’s Db 


major symphony. The Huss concerto 
‘ls one that appeals especially to the 


‘musician or the advanced student of! 


‘music, for its constantly varying pro- 
gressions, its abrupt changes of modu- 
lations in different keys and the almost 
restless and irregular forms of its in- 
Strumental combinations, makes the 
piece too complicated and abstruse for 
the enjoyment of the general public. 
The instrumentation is elaborate and 
the solo instrument is very prominent 
in each movement. The first part is so 
full of fortissimo assages that the 
Physical tax for the soloist is very 
sreat, and that Miss Aus Der Ohe was 
able to maintain the proper proportion 
in her piano work against the heavy 
orchestral background, shows the artist 
Possessed of a strength of arms and 
‘fingers not usually found in a woman. 
‘Her chords, arpeggios and runs, singly 
and in doubles, were wonderfully vigor- 
| Ous and clear, and in all her fortissiino 
| work she appeared to be easily able to 
‘Cope with the orchestra. In the second 
‘movement she produced a beautiful 
cantabel tone where required, showing 
a fine intelligence in her reading and a. 


2 Ube Lan §& att 
ve a ee Shtahinagel 
a 


13.0 .58-e. ee ear. UAL \qeos 


—Preludes and Echoes, 


‘Mr Rudolf Krasgselt, the new first'ceél- 
list, was the soloist at the fifth rehears- 
al and concert by the Symphony or- 
chestra, making his debut here with the 
Saint-Saens A minor concerto for cello 
and orchestra. The program opened 
with Mendelssohn’s overture to ‘Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” the remaining 
selections comprising Liszt’s symphonic 
pocm, “The Ideal,’’ and Dvorak’s D 
minor symphony. The Saint-Saens con- 
certo is not unfamiliar to Symphony 
audiences, it being in Mr Schroeder's 
repertory, and the new member of Mr 
Gericke’s forces may fairly be said to 
have challenged criticism with the older 
cellist by selecting this work for his 
debut here in solo work. Mr Krasselt 
played the concerto splendidly through- 
out. So far as the finger execution was 


concerned, it was very true and facile, 
and met all. the demands dexterously. 
Possibly the pianissimo passages at 
times were too lightly outlined for the 
heavy orchestral background, but as a 


rule the proper Ogg oA lesa were main- 
I 


tained by the solo instrument, and the 
themes _ and their development were 
ziven with authority and contrasting ef- 
fects which showed Mr Krasselt’s great 


abilities in a most favorable light. His 


tanes are very sweet, especially in the 
upper register; he plays with good ex- 
pression, and his whole interpretation, 
while lacking somewhat in warmth and 
sonority, was characterized by a refine- 
iment and brilliancy of execution which 


won him hearty tributes of appreciation 


from the audience, 
The ‘“‘Micsummer Night’s Dream” 


consummate skill in execution. She} overture made a delightful introduction 


fave the two themes of the third move- | 


to a prcegram which proved rather bet- 


ment with splendid contrasting effects, | ter suited to musical experts than to 


closing the concerto with a brilliant 
and dashing performance of the crash- 
ing finale. The large audience appr2- 
ciated her performance very highly, ind 
She was recalled several times and rc- 
ceived some huge floral tributes. 

Mae orchestra as a rule did its work | 
admirably, though the “conversations” 
‘In the third movement seemed to be a 
-tride uncertain at times. The Raff over- 
,fure proved to be a pleasing composi- 
tion of its kind, and the principal theme 
Showed to advantage the efficiency of 
the different wind contingents. Sme- 
_tana's Symphonic poem was given in a 
‘stirring and Sympathetic manner, the 

fasses sounding their phrases in ex- 
céllent harmony and the contrasts of 
the festival music and the joyless, sad 
refrain of the finale being beautiful in 
their impressive and mournful cadences, 
The Beethoven Symphony calls for 
aught but praise, the larghetto and.the 
delightful scherzo each being received 
with the usual manifestations of pleas- 
ure by the auditors. 

The program of the concerts this week 
will include Brahms’ tragic overture, 
Liszt's symphonic poem, “The Ideal,’’ 
and Dvorak’s Symphony in F. Mr Kras- 
Belt, the new first ‘cellist, will appear 
@S a soloist for the first time in Ameri- 
ca, and ill play a concerto by Saint- 


the general ccncert attendant. The 
beavtifui Mendelssohn number was 
about as perfect in performance as one 
could wish, the shimmering fairy music 
showing the splerdid team work of the 
Violins at its best, and the mock pom- 
pvsity of the Pyramus-Thisbe march 
being given with amusing vigor in its 
accented measures. 


In the Liszt poem, the playing by the 


cello contingent calls for special appro- 
bation, the instruments giving out their 
themes with excellent precision and res- 
cnance., The figurations by the lighter 
string band went smoothly, the closing 
part of the piece was executed brilliant- 
ly and the various tonal] episodes of the 
poem were presented in a poetic spirit 
harmonizing with the theme. Dvorak’s 
Symphony contains so many puzzling 
musical combinations that to the gen- 
eral ear much of the work is unsatis- 
factory. The beautiful harmonies of the 
second movement were adequately 
given, first by the pizzicato strings and 
wood-winds, and subsequently by the 
cellos, oboes and flutes, and the quaint 
my Eh opi was ecb ee? presented, the 
ACCatCO Measures bein 
and harmonious. ik Be cS ae 


Mr A, Birnbaum, one of the new vio- 


linists in the orchestra, will be thi 
week’s soloist, Playing Max Bruch's 


Saens. u% rT 1993 | Scotch fantasy for violin and orchestra. j 
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hoven’s | 
C hnanvi'’s | 
its. first performance 


Ons are Beet 


The other selecti 
Oo” overture and Do 
Symphony, 


“Fideli 
trinor 
here, - 


aryl 
this afternoon in hony Hall in- 
cludes’ an overture, ‘‘Ein feste Burg, 
Smetana’s pymphonic poem, ‘‘Vyseh- 
rad,’’ and Beethoven’s symphony No. 
2. Raff's overture. which is seldom 
played—it was performed here at a 
Philharmonic concert in 1882—was com- 
posed originally as a prelude to Wil- 
hem Genast’s tragedy, ‘‘Bernhard von 
Weimar.’ and was first played at a 
performance of the tragedy at the 
Grand Ducal Theatre, Weimar, in 1855. 
Raff rewrote the overture in 1866 at 
Wiesbaden. and it was performed for 
the first time in its revised form at 
Carlsruhe in 1866. The familiar melody, 
set. as it was long believed by Luther, 
to the 46th Psalm, is freely used, as it 
was by Meyerbeer, Nicolai, Men- 
delssohn, Wagner and many_ others. 
The present form ol the melody, how- 


ever. was shaped by Bach and differs ; 


from the original. 


Smetana’s ‘“‘Vysehrad’’ has been al- | 


ready played twice at these concerts. 
It is the first poem of his tycle ‘‘My 


Country.”’ 
hill in the southern part of Prague. Cen- 
turies , bi 

the castle of the semi-legendary Libus- 
remarkable woman, who by her 


sa, a Ti 
Premysl, a ploughman, 


marriage to 


» et 7 - 4 - - rT . 
founded a powerful gaynasty. The old | 


castle and other buildings were de- 
stroyed in the Hussite wars. Smetana 
fancies Lumir, an ancient bard, looking 
at the ruins and recounting the past 
glories, the wondrous sights, and then 
the passinmez of the glory. The work is 
highly imaginative, a true orchestral 
rhapsody. | | ; 
Miss Adele Aus der Ohe will play with 
the orchestra Henry H. Huss’ piano con- 
certo in B major. The work was per- 
formed for the first time at a Symphony 
concert in Boston some years ago when 
the composer was the pianist. Mr. Huss 
revised the concerto, which is dedicated 
to Miss Aus der Ohe, who, by the way, 
will play at these concerts in Boston 
for the eighth time. A pupil of Kullak 
and Liszt, she first visited the United 
States in the late fall of 1886. Yanela 


GERICKE SCORES TRIUMPH. 
First Concert of the Season in New 


York by, Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra Grand Success. 


meer! 
[Special Dispatch to the Boston Herald.] 
NEW YORK, Nov. 5, 1908. At Carne- 
gie Hall tonight the Boston Symphony 
orchestra gave its first concert of the 
Season before one of the largest gather- 
ings of its patrons which has ever as- 


' Sembled there. It has become trite to 
accord this organization the position of 


greatest importance among the factors 
which make a New York musical sea; 
son, but if Mr. Gericke had not already 
®arned title to such consideration the 


of tonight would have 


Gericke’s programme was well | 
put together. Its atmosphere was ver- , 


nal, buoyant, optimistic. 
with Weber’s overture to ‘‘EKuryanthe,”’ 


it included the Mendelssohn violin con- | 


certo and the ‘‘ Waldweben”’ from Sieg- 
fried and was concluded by Brahm’s 
second symphony in D major. The 
Soloist was the Spanish violinist Senor 


The Vysehrad is a fortified | 


ago this hill was crowned with | 


t | 


Sen RFR KTH @ 


Beginning | 


'}/ Pernandez Arbos, tne bi aps age Aaa 
a { eoncert master of the orchéstra. There 


is no need at this time to tell how the 


Boston orchestra plays the second 


Brahm’s symphony. Mr. Gericke’s read- 
ings of it here have always. constituted. 
memorable musical moments, and that 
of tonight was fit to bear company with 
any of its predecessors. 

Judged merely as a technical exposi- 
tion -of the score’s contents, the per- 
formance wag remarkable, but above 
and beyond this there was vitalization 


| Of phrase, eloquence of accent, a vocal 
quality in the singing of the melodies 


and a polite atmosphere = suffused 
throughout the whole work. In this 
department of musical literature the 
band is at its best. Not so wholly sat- 
isfactory was the ‘‘Waldweben,”’ al- 
though played at once with microscopic 
care for detail and with large sweep. 


I It lacked the ‘‘point’’ which debe 


ruder treatment might have given 
When, toward the close, motion piles 
upon motion to make that one short, 
thrilling climax. The solo voices of this 
orchestra, it must be said, nevertheless, 
gave it a distinction and refinement that 
it may never find in the opera house. 
As the Mendelssohn violin concerto 


disclosed him. Senor Fernandez Arbos 


would seem to be an able successor to 
the desk of Franz Kneisel, rather than 
a valuable addition to the ranks of con- 
cert violinists. His tone is good but 
slender, rather colorless and inelastic, 
His style ig classic, precise, unemo- 
tional; his technic—particularly that of 
the left hand—is admirable. 


SYMPHONY REHEARSAL, 


Mr. Rudolf Krasselt, the new first 


‘cellist of the Boston Symphony or- 


thestra; will make his first appearance 
in America as a soloist this afternoon, 
when he will play Saint-Saens’ concerto 
for ‘cello No. 1. Mr. Krasselt was born 
on Jan. 1, 1879, at Baden-Baden. He 
studied chiefly with Klengel at Leipsic 
His first appearance in public was al 
Baden-Baden when he was only 13 years 
old. He has been connecied with the 
orchestra of the Rostock Theatre, the 
Philharmonic orchestra of Berlin, and 
the orehestra of the Vienna Court 
Opera. He was a member of the Kras- 
selt quartet; the other members were 
his brother, Alfred, violin; his father, 
Gustav, viola, and his sister, Jenny, 
who died four years ago, was the 
pianist. 

The orchestral numbers are the over- 
ture to ‘“‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
Dvorak’s symphony in D minor No. 2. 


‘which was written for the Philharmonic 


Society of London and first performed 
at one of its concerts, and Liszt’s sym- 
phonic poem, ‘The Ideal,’’ which, intro- 
duced here by Theodore Thomas, has 
been played only once at a Symphony 
concert. The music is in illustration of 
Schiller’s poem, ‘“‘Die Ideale,’ but 
whereas Schiller names friendship and 
work as the sole consolations for the 
disillusions of life aS man grows older, 
Liszt concludes with an ‘‘Apotheosis,’’ 
in which the motive typical of “The 
Ideal” is glorified and made crashingly 
jubilant. 

The programme of the sixth concert 
will include Beethoven’s overture to 
‘“‘Fidelio,”’ Bruch’s fantasia on Scottish — 
airs (played by Mr. Birnbaum, violinist, 
a new member of the orchestra), and 
Dohnanyi’s symphony in D minor (first 
time in America). | 
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America. ) 


ime in 


Programme. 
FANTASIA on Scottish Folk Melodies for VIOLIN, 
SYMPHONY in D minor. 


I. Allegro ma non troppo. 


OVERTURE to ‘‘Fidelio.”’ op. 72. 
II. Molto Adagio. 


VI. GONGERT. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 28, AT 8, P.M. 
con variazione e Fuga. 


V. Finale: Introduzione, molto sostenursto; Tema 
(First t 


I. Introduction: Grave. 


II. Scherzo: Allegro, 


IIt. Andante sostenuto. 
IV. Intermezzo. Andante poco moto. 


IV. Finale: Allegro guerriero. 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
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Mr. Alexander Z. Birnbaum, one of the 


its use of..kettledrums and contrabass” 
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(WY Snentral pibes, the overture to Fide in ie | | USICAL MATTERS i | Movement has many groans of despair a 
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Its First Performance in 
America Will Be Given 


This Afternoon. 


COMPOSER HAS 
PLAYED IN BOSTON. 


ee 


at the Public Rehearsal 


Change in Programme for 
Next Week—News About 
Patti and Her Farewell— 
Opera in New York. 


a a a 
| e 


Dohnanyi’s symphony in D minor will 
be performed at the public rehearsal of 
the Symphony orchestra this afternoon 
for the first time in America. ‘The first 
performance was ut Budapest, in Janu- 
ary of this vear. The Symphony is very 
long, and it is elaborately worked out. 
The second movement is of a rhapsodical 
character, after the Hungarian fashion. 
There are five movements. The fourth is 
an intermezzo, with viola solo, and the 
finale includes a theme with variations 
and a concluding fugue. The Symphony, 
Which shows both the 
Brahms and the hereditary Hungarian 
instincts of the composer, has 
played in Vienna and in Berlin. 

Dohnanyi, who now lives in Vienna as 
&@ planist and composer, is well known 
in Boston. His first appearance in the 
United States as a pianist was at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., March 15, 1900, when he 
played Beethoven’s concerto No. 4 with 
the Symphony orchestra. He played the 
same concerto in Boston, March 17, and 
gave recitals. He visited Boston again 
in 1900 and played his own concerto at 
a Symphony concert, Nov. 8. He also 
‘gave recitals. One of his chamber works 
has been played here (by the Kneigels. 

Dohnanyi is now in his 26th year. He 
was born at Pressburg and his father 
is professor of mathematics and physics 
at the Gymnasium of that city. The boy 
showed early tmusical inclinations, but he 
was not exploited as a prodigy; on the 
contrary, some of his family opposed 
his adoption of music as a career. He 
Studied the piano with Forstner. Tho- 
man and D Albert and composition with 
Hans Koessler. 


been 


influence of 


; 
i 
| 


' try as a soloist. 


new violinists of the. orchestra, will 
make his first appearance inthis coun- 
He is a young man, 
born at Warsaw, and his teachers were 
Joachim and Ysaye. He has been con- 
nected with orchestras in Hamburg and 
Paris, and he has played as a soloist 
in Paris and Berlin. He will play this 
afternoon Bruch’s Fantasia on Scottish 
folk tunes. 

The programme for the concerts next 
week has been changed. It will include 
3rahms’ “‘Academic’’ overture, Tschai- 
kowsky’s orchestral ballad, ‘‘The Voy- 
vode’’ (a posthumous work), and _ the 
“Childe Harold” symphony by Berlioz. 
Melba will sing an aria from’ Mozart's 
‘La Clemenza di Tito’’ and Ophelia’s 
mad scene from Thomas’ “Hamiet.’”’ 


excellent interpretation, 


ithe debut of Mr. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


PROGRAMME. 
Beethoven—Overture to ‘‘Fidelio.”’ 
Bruch—Scottish Fantasie for. Violin and Ora 


chestra,. Mr. Alexander 4Z. Birnbaum, 
Soloist. 


Dohnanyi—Symphony in D minor. 
in America. ) 
The ‘Fidelio’? overture, which is one of 
the weaker of the four oVertures attached 
to Beethoven’s single opera, received an 


(First time 


balanced from the first phrase to the last. 


Is there nothing newer in the way of. 
overtures, Waiting for an audition at these. 
' concerts? 


The interest of the concert began with 
Birnbaum, one of: the 
new members of our orchestra. Brucn’s 
Scottish Fantasie is an interesting works 
it grows stronger with repeated hearing, 
The German composers have always ex< 
hibited a fondness for Sccttish melodies, 
as witness Schumann’s settings of Burns’ 
poems, Franz's use of the same material, 
Beethoven’s arrangements and harmoniza-<- 
tions of Scotch folk-sonygs, ete., ete. 3ut 
only two Teutons have become in any de- 
sree Scottish under the spell of Gaelic mu- 
Sic; Mendelssohn first and foremost,—and 
gruch a long way after. Bruch once told 
the present writer that he was acquainted 
with fully 409 Seottish folk-songs and could 
play most of them by heart. 

This fantasy is not Bruch’s only excur- 
Sion into this field. He has written a 
cantata,—‘‘The I‘iery Cross’’—on a Walter 
scott subject, and he gave some beautiful 
and very un-Gaelic treatment of the 
“Campbells Are Comin’ ” in his dramatie 
cantata, “‘Iair TSjlen.’’ 

The material in this Fantasy is drawn 


from three Scots’ melodies and they aro 
| Siven with many varintions and with all 


nossible violin virtuosity. They, are not 
disguised beyond recognition and ‘“‘Secois 
wha Hae’ is werked up to masterly cli- 
max, but greater simplicity would havea 
done morc justice to the beauty of the 
nost woiiderful folk-music on earth. In 
the Scherzo Bruch caught something of 
the Scottish lilt, even if he could not puild 
as perfect a Seottish theme as Mendels- 
sOhu achieved in the Scherzo of his A 
minor syinphony; but no German can ever 
hope to equal that. 

Mr. Birnbaum was nerveus. At first 
this showed itself ‘in a light, Spasmodiec 
cone and in aberrations of pitch. But he 
srew steadily better as the work went on, 
and he displayed such skill in double- 


| Stopping, in harmonics, and in runs and 
| SKips, that we are sure of his being a great 


addition to our orchestral ranks. lie was 
recalled again and again, and his brilliant 


work deserved the tribute, in spite of the 


few shoricomings of the earlier parts of 
the nerformance. 

Dohnanyi’s new symphony equals Beetho- 
ven’s ninth,—in length. It is however not 
its equal in sustained breadth. It is in- 
tensely modern and attempts every tone- 


clear and well«- 


. shall 
. Cbhligata, 


~ the kettledrums. 


sonable. 


$16.00. 


ptazicati, as well as its death-suggestine 
coda, réminds v«ry strongly of the great 
Syapheny Rathetique. A 


A young composer is always bound to 


| Sing of the charnel-house; it is only your 


gray-beard who sings glad strains nowa- 


n dave. 


The second movement gave great display 
of wind instruments, and the English horn 
was beautifully played, as also was the 
bass-clarinette. The French horn gave 


_forth some muted tones that were the 


most dismal sounds imaginable,—which 


. WaS What the composer intended them to 


be. In this movement almost everything 
was ejaculatory and spasmodic. It is an- 


Other failing of the modern symphonist 


to mix up his tempi and thus illustrate 
'in a double 


sense Shakespeare’s line, 
“The times are out of joint!’ 


| The outward procession of the audience 
| began here, 
'as it went on. 


But the work grew stronger 
The Scherzo (of course it 
was* not playful) was a striking piece of 
tone-color and worked up to a noble cli- 
max. The intermezzo brought forth an ex- 
pressive viola solo followed by one on 
the violin, both perfectly played. But we 
have an infinitely better. viola 
next Saturday, when the 
‘Childe Harold’? symphony is to be given. 

The finale was very striking, even: upon 
It reproduced thoughts 
from preceding movements, a proceeding 
sanctioned by Beethoven and perfected by 


' Brahms in his C’ minor symphony. There 
'was a remarkable fugue in 


the finale, 
Most composers content themselves with a 
fugato, a fugal exposition alone, but not 
so our young Hungarian; he works out hig 
subject and countersubject (‘ganz regel- 
recht’) and seems loth to leave his con-~ 
trapuntal development, 

A young man who has such skill in 
orchestration, such contrapuntal knowl- 
edge, such general power, may yet grow 
very great. At present one must say that 
the numerous ideas presented are not well 
digested or assimilated; the material is 
there, but it is not yet brought into‘ unity 
or homogeneity. Nevertheless this is not 
a. symphony to fall asleep over. It pres 
sents too much of originality and too 
many strong ideas, not to speak of thé 
numerous heavy explosions that interrup€ 
tranquil slumber. Louis .C. Elson, 
wane ne = 


SYMPHONY TICKETS 


Seats in AA-Centre; very desirable and rea- 
Address O.B.J.,Boston Transcript. 
2t( A): nil 


SYMPHONY TICKET 


Single seat—evening—Left Upper Balcony, 
Address J.W.C., Boston Transcript, — 
(A): gr 


os 
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SYMPHONY REHEARSALS 


M 13, 14, 15, $50 each. JJ 28, 29, 30, 81, $25 
each. MISS LOCKHB, Box 140, Boston. 
2t(A): o 14 
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vars | ‘ih | playing in the second part Was generally | eo EP EOE EB ts i RL lat os RL 
of eye quality, hee variations Pai ae: . jaa ex ss . be yes oA ch pret 7 er 
secon movement were executed W . a ra 
UINKN IN SV MPH ii commendable facility and the alternat- ymphony Hall: Symphony % 


ing passages of the third movement. At the sixth Symphony concert Mr. Ru- 

went smothly, although there he : dolf Krasselt made his first appearance '. 
some faulty intonations in the rapia here as a soloist. This was the programme: | many of Liszt’s. Recchcuenan pieces, if on 
Beuraticgs. Mr Birnbeun 16 ye Mendelssohn: Overture, ‘‘Midsummer Night’s} to see how much of it has ‘been done ar da. 


mee’ man and conscientious in” his Dream.” how well fifty years before. 


| 

ork. He has a gooa tone, possibiy Gy yr paplll ‘ u 
| better in the lower than in the upper weniger Pars hed v8 Violoncello and Orches This evening of great playing began with. 
| 

| 


UN SIATH PROGRAM 


Bruch’s Scotch Fantasy Will Also 
Be Played. | 


register, and his finger work and bow- Liszt: Symphonic Poem No. 12, ‘‘The Ideal.’’ | a brilliant performance of Mendelssohn's” 
ing shows him to be well equipped in | Dvorak: Symphony in D minor, No. 2, op. 76. | “Midsummer Night’s Dream”  overtur a 


his chosen profession. | | 
The Dohnanyi symphony is very long. W hile the programme was of consider- | which was being performed at the very 
there are five movements, and in each able interest and its performance was un- same moment at the Hollis Street Theatre,” 
one the Hpiced ja kneapee Sr e a0 inter- usually brilliant, curiosity was, none the and ended with an equally fine reading of 

the different Eroheutrat contingents tha: less, aroused chiefly by the opportunity to Dvorak’s charming D minor \symphony— 

to the general concert patron the work hear Mr. Krasselt play for the first time. charming, at least, for three movements, 
Mr. Gericke’s sixth program is short sounds abstruse and somewhat unin- This very young artist won a well-deserve@ when it suddenly turns sinister, baleful. 

. ' y’ IS ‘ s ri lé S ee Va » "Oo. > . di - - pak y +4 

enough to look at it, but it is Mkely to| yr poaerer es Sees ss hg success, for, in so far as a non cellist can Another newcomer will be the soloist this 
be pretty protracted in the hearing. It) fullest extent, some of his combina- judge, his playing was beautiful in the ex- week, Mr. A. Birnbaum, This will be the 
Wal hain with 4 oe SPD a at ‘tions are realiv weird in effect. and to treme. Mr. Krasselt produces a tone of de- programme: Beethoven, overture to ‘‘Fi- | 
hate Bhi naka dad | acide “"*l every group of instruments he has given lightful sweetness, he phrases with ex- delio’’; Max Bruch, Scotch Fantasy for 

viz.: that one of the several prepared by ere ve do which tests the abilities of ceedingly’ fine taste, he overcomes techni- vyiolin and orchestra; Dohnanyi, Symphony 

e roar ” nee TY & ’*. the players C suai ray. eve Pe ’ , 3 , : . Lh. 
Beethoven for his opera, Fidelio, } 1e players In no Usuat way, even In | cal difficulties with ease, making bravura jn D minor (first time). R. R. G. 


, : : : his age of writing melodic difficulties 
which bears that name. A single hearing is not sufficient in passages sound not in the least disagree- 


Then Bruch’s rather long, but often; forming an opinion as to the impor- | able, a great feat for a ’cello player; he | tai. 
energetic and enlivening ‘‘Scotch’’ fan-' tance of the symphony. and so a gén- _plays with authority and, although the 7 
tasy, which is not without its lighter, | ral comme ee Nee for the performance Saint-Saéns concerto allows scopg for lit- 


must suffice he wind instruments 3; , > wir r 
breezier and brighter phases, will be; were prominent in their harmonious é' move: than 8 dieplay. of: virtuosity #06 


played, serving for the introduction of work in grouvs. many of the themes of elegance, with warmth of feeling. Since 


the plum-faced and bushy-haired new | i ee te ae 4 ibid Peay ty but “_ sis tiny of og youth, ae poy pa tert 
, ! | “ 2 ovements in e ready gained a varied- orchestra - 

violinist, Mr. A. Bimbaum, who has been} ¢'1) ‘chestr: NeAlirea ¢ yo 
| {Wl orchestra measures, and the heavier ence, our orchestra is to be congratulated 


rfacancy E > ? a.) Nstruments annear ‘re e > +n : 

put into the vacancy made by the re hehind Mar dericke's bent or aten on securing the services of a musician of 
movement showed the violins to be in such notable talent. Saturday night his 
their usual form in the precision and success was great. 

eauty of tone. the next movement was The most important, if not the most 


A irablyv eiver ‘ > sAVvier ec i 
\dmirably given by the heavier contin- acreeable, feature of this concert was the |]t Proves Itself to Be Long, Inde- 


sent. and the triumphant finale at the re : 
close was all that could be expected. production of Liszt’s symphonic poem, | 
Ai shld eae the variations and ‘“Tdeals,’?’ which, while not new here, | pendent and Very Agree- 
S$ a piani a f ontrasting 1emes were snlendidiv aad ; as 4 mre 
Teeny he Syl oe played in Ger This nlaved by all. That the Moapbony te ae war very Bile anOWi. 2n8. amNee | b] 
but no acc Cor about it have Na gee ad EO “‘kilfully constructed there is no doubt tion for this composition Liszt drew | ADIC. 
are calculated to make one quite palpi- novRh in the main it anpears not to from Schiller’s poem, ‘‘Ideale.’’ And yet, it 
tate with anticipatory interest. ) be destined to give satisfaction to any would seem, the musician could not have 
fallen very powerfully under the influence 


but musical experts. 
of the poet, since he chose to amend his | VIOLINIST MAKES DEBUT 


— Mme Melba will be this week's solo- 
version of the poem in distinct contradic- 


ae 49 f te 
an? Sy MY lve NY cr ‘ON CERTS "@ a he ST. | he YNrogram will ine lude Brahms’ 

tion to the spirit and letter of the original. 

For Schiller, in beautiful verse, depicts the 


“! Ae: (=) j 7? TQ ar 
rr rhe program for the sixth Symphon’ Me aaa A a Vacdiaeh tae 
sensations of a poet from whom love and , ‘ 
all the joy of living disappear, leaving as Mr. Birnbaum Is d New Resident 


Hehear sal und corce r a. * ompr ised Bee nosthi ' 
. : , hd umMous work ) ‘ } sé ‘ 
thoven’s overture to ‘‘Fidelio,’’ Bruch’s | Warola”’ symphony ba tesaian. Maths 
comforters only friendship and that su- Perfo mer of More Than 
preme consoler, work. Liszt, on the other r 


fantasia on Scottish Lir’s, for violin and — ; 
1? A ‘ il] Sing an Aria Pre aw sé 
orchestra, and Dohnanyi’s D mincr sym- | Clemenza di Tito" Ppp Onhetia" s ‘La 
vhony, the latter selection played for | scene from Thomae’ “Haml ia's mad 
the first time in America. Mr Alex- Bm amilet.' 

hand, not holding with the ruthless de- Ordinary Ability. 
struction of ideals, at the end of his orches- 
tral poem gathers them all together in a 
slowing ‘‘Apotheosis.’”’ In considering this 


ander Z. Birnbaum, one of the new vio- 
linists of tl:e ore hestr: 1, appeared as so- 
ee a : : is- 
aap gee egg ys erie iy Sa” The symphony in D minor, composed | 
regarded, the question S; by Ernst von Dohnanyi, who appeared | 


loist. The familiar Zo idelio’’ overture 
was played in the usual vein, Mr Ger- 

ims ething of worth and 
neautes Peer SOT" " in Boston as a pianist, producing also} 


icke’s sympathetic: reading being splen- 
didly illustrated by his men. he se- 
lection was received with due appres 
Ciation and probably gave as genuine 
pleasure to the auditors as one move- 
ment on the program. 
The Bruch fantasia on Scottish folk- : 
melodies introduced Mr Birnbaum aS tu He has, at all events, produced a work jj # concerto, quintet and other things of} 
Sad th er obs 2 So ow in this country. that. from its freedom of form, its beauty || his own during the season of 1900, was 
1e debut shou rove satisf: ; , ; ro- 
Eithe youngr artist for ie Pras sfactory and expressiveness of orchestration, and its {| the novelty of the sixth phe gsr a 
vorably received, The long composition emotional content, might more easily have }j gram, at the end of whic | 
does not abound in brilliant work fo. ' been written today than in 1856. Exquis- || placed. This symphony was written} 
a ee ment “oy “ does not ap- | _itely beautiful, however, aS Many passages not long ago, and its first performance } 
o% y ) . . : 
aste, but the valle of the wor Wer hin. of this tone-poem are, it is so inordinately was at Budapesth in January last, fol- 
ly appreciated by musicians and it is. long and tries to express so much that at || jowed in October by one at Berlin un- 
found 2 the reper vide of all prominent the end a listener is chiefly conscious Of |] ger Weingartner. Not much beyond 
iolinists. r Khirnbaum's interpreta- 1] “de a il- 
tion was excellent chrotabont “whe shea _ Aavenleary og Lampe ige A pi srttrec these bare facts has been heard crete sigh 
strongly marked rhythms of the opening . liant and sympathetic, VAT’. it, and it was awaited with little | 
and closing movements being given with had made far more sweeping cuts than he anxious expectation—indeed, there seem-— 
broad and resonant eftect, the cuntabel did they would all have been to the advan- ed to be little curiosity in regard to it) 
tage of a work that then might have made ' 


gretted withdrawal of Mr. Loeffler. 
Finally a long hour (and _ possibly 
more) will be wanted for the first Bos- 
ton performance of a symphony in D 
minor, extending to no less than five 
movements, composed by Mr. Dohnanyi, 
who made a favorable impression here 
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plimentarily close attention; it gratified 
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“dying fall’ through a 


at times, and left. upon the whole @ 
heyginbey J favorable sar hee ion, deepaned 
o cordial liking at timés. 


Somewhat Confused. — 


Yet this impression was somewhat 
confused, and an early second hearing 
would be necessary to the formation of 
a judicial opinion. Dohnanyi, who is 
credited with an almost too early dis- 
position toward composition, which was 
sensibly directed to such study and pro- 
fessional practise as should precede it, 


appears here to be independent, re- 
sourceful, gifted, generous and even lav- 


‘ish in the uge of his talents and means, 


hurrying on at times in almost reckless 
fashion, as if leaving results to take care 
of themselves. 

This symphony is long. requiring more 
than an hour in performance, and its 
five movements are arranged in an orig- 
inal way. It has at first an allegro 
non troppo in the nominal key, the 
strong initial theme of which has a 
gentler response in the major, followed 
by a long tranquil subject in B minor. 
Out of these the movement is chiefly 
created, with smaller matters in plenty 
to fill the development, which rises to a 
stormy climax or two before its gradual 
quaint anu 
somber figure. , 

The second movement, which might b 
called either rhapsody or romance, opens 
with a long and deeply sentimental | 
adagio for English horn, which reap-| 
pears later, but always with warm 
emotional coloring, in various solo voic- 
ings, and finally ends where it began, 
in the English horn. There is full charm 
in the theme, and manv brilliant corus-| 
cations flash through the development; | 
vet the movement seems prolix. | 

The third movement is a scherzo, the. 
upward rushing presto of whese an-. 
nouncement suggests the entrance at a, 
rough canter ofia horseman climbing an 
opposing acclivity. The trio in D flat, 
departing from the fundamental F of 
the movement, is dignified and church- 
ly; yet the coda is smartened up for new. 


gaiety by the glockenspiel, cymbals and) 


hase Rael. - - ge se phpe Ory nh . 
almost the character of a 


Decided Intention. — 
Their treatment shows -a decided in- 
tention and a firm, resolute hand, which 


can also hold softly and. kindly. The 
instrumentation is knowing and pro- | 


gressive, calling for ample’ provision (in- 


cluding two harps, of which only one 
was to be had,) and using it without re- 
serve. Some mannerisms in é¢olor ap- 
ear, such as a fondness for muted 
orns, for trumpet obligatos and a 
use of the brass and lower wood-wind 
in a grim and harsh way that suggests 


| the moods of Siegfried’s dragon. 


There are also several queer, eerie 


i'and ghostly colorings, which seem ir- 
'relevantly laid on, that would properly 


tone a ‘“‘danse macabre.”’ Yet the ten- 
derer themes are poetic and have power 
to charm, and the music may well be 
understood as coming from a Hungarian 
heart and ‘head inspired by the im- 
petuous and erratic national genius. 
Besides the new music, there was to 
be heard a new musician, Alexander 


‘Z. Birnbaum, who joins the first violins 


this season. He chose Bruch’s ‘‘Scotch”’ 


fantasia, which does not use its high- | 


land quotations as subjects for formal 


development, but rather as sugges- | 


tions toward the direction and = senti- 
ment of the poetic moods he desires to 
invoke and to connect only indirectly 
with auld Scotia. He takes them for 
promptings, not for propositions. 


New Violinist. 
Although virtuosi have adopted it, it 
is not properly a show piece; for, al- 


though it needs a ready and complete 
technique, it 1s rather a reflective and 


| sensitive music. Mr. Birnbaum, who 


had the usual stranger’s reception, | 
kindly but cool, played it sympatheti- 
cally. His execution is light, clean and 
deft, his tone genial and warm, and his 
playing was thoughtful, delicate and 
refined, with an intimation of reserved 
strength against a time of need. He 
grew in favor as he went on. was. 
promptly and heartily applaudgi after 


the percussion in general. The contrast} the first and third movements, and sev- 
made by the trio of antipodal, yet it is|}eral times recalled at the end. | 


sO unexpected as to pique and please. 
fourth Movement. 


t 


The reasonably short fourth movement: 


‘is an intermezzo in B major, built upon a 
lovely song by the viola, which was 


beautifully played. The finale, returning 
molto costenuto to D minor, begins se- 
dateiy, heavily emphasized by the 
drums, and soon presents for free varia- 
tion a serious theme, which is followed 
by another large one, which is wrought 
into an elaborate, bold and vehement 
fugue, the first chorale-like announce- 
ment, speedily turning to a thoroughly 
exciting climax, which reminds one of 
the ‘“‘Racoczy’’ march in spirit and speed. 
As may be guessed, here are subject 
matter and orchestral treatment for 
many moods and many minds. One may 
well question whether all» these things 
were deliberately meant to be associated 
and why, or whether they were seized 
half at random from a full storehouse 
and cast together fitfully. It is plain 
that Dohananyi has the melodic gift. His 
themes are almost multitude, and for 
the most part they. are not put out in 


Gadski. 


The only other number was Beethov 
en’s ‘‘Fidelio” overture, which hees: 
we Svea: en. began 
The next concert will be qa y 
night, for that artist wil] sing a st a 
from “Hamlet” and the air (probably) 
from Mozart’s “Clemenza di Tito.” 
which was looked for from Mme 


SIXTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


A New Symphony in D Minor 
by Dohnanyi Is Played. 
YUM, 2.9, 1905. 


Its First Performance in United 


i} eid. 


States and It Was First Given in | 


Budapest Last January — Has 
Length Rather Than Breadth 
Mr. Birnbaum Soloist. 


rdinisie ‘of the ‘sixth concert 

m Symphony orchestra in 
Symphony Hall last night, Mr. Gericke 
conductor, was as follows: 


Overture to ‘‘Fidelio”..............Beethoven 

Fantasia on Scottish airs for violin......Bruch 

Symphony in D minor Dohnanyli 
(First time in this country.) 


Dohnanyi’s Symphony in D minor was 
not his first. When he was 19 years old~— 
he was born in 1877—he wrote a sym- 
phony in F which took a prize offered 


work by Hungarian composers. This 
symphony was performed at Budapest, 
but we know of no other performance. 


The Symphony in D minor was per- | opt she) 
formed for the first time at Budapest | * "8: 


on Jan. 7, 1908, and since then it has | 


been played at Vienna and Berlin. 
The composer has been eminently se- 
rious from his youth up, His father, a 


professor of mathematics and physics 
at Pressburg, found amusement in play- 


ing the ‘cello, an instrument favored by | 
many physicians, possibly because, as | 


Walt Whitman said: ‘It is the voice of 


the young man’s complaint.’’ The father | 


was unwilling to exploit the boy, who, 
they say, ‘“‘showed unmistakable musi- 
cal instincts before he was 8 years old,’’ 
but it is well to remember that there 
are legends as well as vampires in Hun- 
gary. The boy began to compose, at 
least to scrawl notes on music paper, 
when he was 7 years old, and a little 
later he wrote pieces for violin and 
piano, which were cqrrect in harmony 


' symphony is a good hour in passing a 


| by the “King of Hungary” for the best | 


Tic. jOy In afr ing net , Jingle and 
or, pid 
Like an election torch-procession, the 


certain point. It is long and thick 


rather than broad and deep. 


The themes for the most part are not 
Cistinguished, and the chief interest is 
in the contrapuntal treatment and in 
the grouping of tonal masses. It ig 
only fair to add that the themes are 


‘ not always favorably announced. Take 


the song theme, for instance, of the 
first movement: on its first appearance 
it is almost smothered by the drab 
orchestration; there is no contrast, there 
is no background; the whole is a blur, 


. Yet this theme when it appears after- 


ward has a certain suavity and grace, 
although it is neither individual nor 


The second movement is largely rhap- | 


sodic, yet here the composer is not 
wholly successful in establishing the 


' appropriate mood. He at times appears 


as though he were a denationalized 


| Hungarian trying to escape from the 


and form; so says the passionate biog- | 


rapher. When Ernst was 12 years old he 
wrote ’cello sonatas, string quartets and 


other chamber music, and when he was | 


18 he played a piano quartet by Brahms 
in public, which Messrs. Runciman and 
Blackburn would characterize as a de- 
praved proceeding. 

Ernst became an ardent admirer of 
Brahms and went to work to write a 
Brahmsian piano quartet and “string 


sextet. And then his father thought the | 


boy should enter the university and 
study philosophy—so that he might 
enter more fully into the spirit of 
Brahms. The boy, like Hercules, was 
wooed then by Virtue and Vice; he de- 
cided to be a musician; he left the Uni- 
versity of Budapest to study the more 
zealously composition under one Hans 
Koessler, who is known in Boston as 
the composer of a singularly lugubrious, 
pedantic and dull set of “Symphonic 
Variations.’’ in memory of Johannes 
Brahms (played here in 1902), variations 
whi-h were intended to portray Brahms 
mentally, physically, and socially. And 
at last Brahms himself became interest- 


ed in Dohnanyi. 
Dohnanyi has visited Boston as a 


old traditions and yet irresistibly drawn 


, back to them. There are frequent hints 


at melodic and rhythmic desire for the 


fatherland; there are the cadenzas that | 
would fain remind the hearer of tha | 


Zimbalon, but the movement, in spite of 
occasionally free episodes, gives one the 


feeling of the composer's self-imposed 
restraint, of a substitution of that which | 


has been inculcated and acquired for 
that which was natural and spontane- 
OuS. 

But it is not necessary to speak of 
each movement—and there are five of 
them. It may be said that the scherzo 
in spite of its giitter and jingle is bar- 
ren of ideas, and any young composer 
who for the finale of such a long work 
chooses the form of theme and varia- 
tions and fugue surely can have no 
sense of humor. And so we come back 
to the original proposition: Mr. Dohn- 
anyi is an eminently serious person. He 
has studied, he has mastered many 
things in his calling as a composer; he 
is unacquainted with the value of re- 


eS a - 


serve, of reticence. He has so much to | 


Say, and yet so much is hardly worth 
saying, and so much of this is said 
pentifically. It would be vain to deny 
the charm of a little oasis here and 
there, just as it would be absurd to deny 
the mechanical talent of the composer. 
But there is no lofty flight of imagina- 
tion, there is no continuous line of 
beauty, there are no great native mo- 
ments. The emotional quality is slight, 
and the austerity is dry, not noble. The 
passion is that of the pedagogue who 
is excited in the solving of a problem. 
A crude and even coarse burst of gen- 
uine feeling would be welcome as a 
present delight and a promise for the 


- future, 


pianist and a composer, and he was | 


then eminently serious, a pianist to be 


respected even when his playing was | 


massive and concrete rather than sym- 
pathetic and emotional. 

It will thus be seen that heredity, na- 
tionality, early surroundings and the 
influence of Brahms have all entered 
into the mind of this composer, and the 
symphony in D minor may perhaps be 


the more easily explained. The work 


is a curious mixture of severe thought 
and of vague wandering; of precise and 


'earefully considered expression and of 
'yhapsodic utterance; of the dryness of 
' one delighting in squares, cubes, powers 
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Mr. Alexander Z.' Birnbaum, a new | 


violinist of the orchestra, made his first 
appearance as a soloist in this country. 
Mr. Birnbaum was born in the fair land 
of Poland, which, as Thaddeus tn Balfe’s 
Opera assures us, was once ‘ploughed 


. by the hoof of the ruthless inyader with 


might.’’ The seed then sown produced 
& crop of yiolinists and pianists. But 
Mr. Birnbaum has not the qualities we 


associate with a Polish or a Russian 


virtuoso. He played Bruch’s fantasia 


esting, for it affords an opportunity of 


guessing at the names of the tunes 


Which Bruch has twisted for his pur- 
pose. Yet this same piece also gives op- 


te 


On Scottish airs, which is always inter- | 
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‘Le Voyvode,”’ op. 78. 
OPHELIA’S MAD-SCENE from ‘‘Hamlet.”’ 


‘‘Y a Clemenza di 
VICTOR LEBAILLY. ) 


Allegro. 


Scenes of Melancholy, 


Allegretto. 
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Recollections of preceding scenes. 


”? from 


) 
to by Mr 
Adagio. 
MARCH OF PILGRIMS SINGING THEIR EVENING HYMN. 


Allegretto. 
III. SERENADE OF A MOUNTAINEER OF THE ABRUZZI TO HIS 


1903 
CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 5 
Allegro assa 
Soloist: 


. 16. ‘‘Harold in Italy.”’ 
iness and Joy, 


HAROLD IN THE MOUNTAINS 


Programme. 
ACADEMIC OVERTURE, op. 80. 


SYMPHONY in four movements, with VIOLA SOLO, 
(Viola Solo by Mr. A. FERIR.) 


ARIA, ‘‘Parto, parto 
(Clarinet obbliga 
ORCHESTRAL BALLAD 
(posthumous. ) 

(First time at these Concerts 
Allegro frenetico. 


op 
Happ 
MISTRESS. 
IV. ORGY OF BRIGANDS 


MADAME MELBA. 


Vil 


I 
Il. 


Symphony . Hall. 


SBASON 
WILHELM GERICKE 


Mr 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 


TSCHAIKOWSKEY, 
A. THOMAS, 
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ot orate’ i eed it. 

eineraliy medi ocre and secaaianelts 
worse than that. His tone was thin, 
and, without any discussion of his 
mechanism, it may be said that his 
interpretation had little diversity of ex- 
BP Sesion and was too often spineless. 

e was heartily applauded. 

The overture to ‘‘Fidelio” was finely 
played, and Mr. Gericke took infinite 
4 Per with the performance of the sym- 
phony. 


Mme. MELBA 


Symphony Halt. 


SEASON 1903-OA. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WIDHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


om 


VI. CONCERT. 


_ 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 5, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


BRAHMS, ACADEMIC OVERTURE, op. So. 


MOZART, ARIA, ‘‘Parto, parto,’’ from ‘‘la Clemenza di Tito.”’ 
(Clarinet obbligato by Mr. Victor LEBAILLY. ) 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, ORCHESTRAL BALLAD, ‘Le Voyvode,’’ op. 78. 
(posthumous. ) 


(First time at these Concerts. ) 


A. THOMAS, OPHELIA’S MAD-SCENE from “‘Hamlet.”’ 


BERLIOZ, SYMPHONY in four movements, with VIOLA SOLO, 

op. 16. ‘‘Harold in Italy.’’ 

. HAROLD IN THE MOUNTAINS: Scenes of Melancholy, 
Happiness and Joy, Adagio. Allegro. 
MARCHE OF PILGRIMS SINGING THEIR EVENING HYMN. 
Allegretto. 

. SERENADE OF A MOUNTAINEER OF THE ABRUZZI TO HIS 
MISTRESS. Allegroassai. Allegretto. 

. ORGY OF BRIGANDS: Recollections of preceding scenes. 
Allegro frenetico. 


(Viola Solo by Mr. A. FERIR.) 


Soloist: 


MADAME MELBA. 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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SYMPHONY CONCDRTS. 


The first disappointment of the Sym- 
prany season was caused by the ina- 
ility of Mme Melba to sing, a8 had 
heen announced, at the seventh rehear- 
gal and concert. She was not seriously’ 
ill, but tock the precaution of not in- 
creasing a slight cold. She will appear 
later in the season, postponing her de- 
parture for Europe 80 as to fulfil her 
engagements here, There were no num- 
hers substituted for Melba’s solos and 
the ptogram comprised the Brahms 
“Academic’’ overture, 'schaikowsky’s 
orchestral ballad. “The Voyvode,’”’ and 
the Berlioz symphony, “tfarold == in 
Italy,’’ the viola part being played by 
Mr A. TFevir, a new member of the or- 
chestra. 

The delightfully jolly ‘‘Academic’’ 
overture is always a welcome number, 


for Brahms has caught the “student” | 
enirit so cleverly and expressed univer- | 
sity ‘‘life’’ so vividly that the potpourri | 
may well be considered a ciassic in its | 
special field. The orchestra played in| 
a manner which quickly dispelled the. 


feelings of disappointment aroused by | 


the absence of Mme Melba and the 
eomical bassoon and celli passages put 
every one in good humor almost imme- 
diately. The overture has been given 
here so many times that the perform- 
ance needs only commendation in gen- 
eral terms and not in detail, for Mr 
Gericke’s men entered into the spirit of 
the work most heartily and played the 
piece with a verve and sympathy which 
evoked the heartiest applause from the 
auditors. 

Tschaikowsky's gloomy ballad ‘The 
Voyvode,” teils a ,tragic story in an 
effective way. Splendidly orchestrated, 
with characteristically harsh progres- 
sions, lightened for a brief interval by 
delicate love passages on the harp and 
violins and closing with a musical 
tumult. the work is very impressive. 
The interpretation was thoroughly good, 
the harp playing by Mr Schuecker be- 
ing particularly enjoyable, and the 
fortissimo work by the whole force was 
as vigorous as one cares to hear, The 
ballad was played for the first time at 


these concerts. 


The beautiful descriptive symphony by 


Berlioz went admirably. Mr Fevir played 
the viola part with skill, his intonation 
‘being very sweet throughout the vary- 
ing arrangements of the Harold theme. 
.In the ‘Pilgrims’ March” the elusive 
changes in key and contrasting subjects 
‘of the movement showed the perfection 
'of divided ensemble work by the or- 
ehestra. The quaint measures of the 
‘serenade of the mountaineer were de- 


liciously sung by the woodwinds in the 


ees 
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third part of the symphony, and the | 


closing movement, with its groans, 
lamentations and other boisterous mo- 


ments, received the necessary setting | 


forth by the bass instruments, This 


last part was really diabolical in its 
sugrestiveness of an orgy. 
The next concerts will be given Dec 


18 and 19, with Miss Maud MacCarthy 
as soloist, playing Brahms’ violin con- | 
certo. The. orchestra selections will be | 


Haydn’s ninth symphony, Prot J. K. 
Paine’s ballet music from_ the opera, 
“Avara,’’ and Wagner's ““Tannhauser”’ 
overture. Ve ine 









The management regrets to announce 
that Madame Melba is unable to sing 
this week, owing to a slight cold. 

To avoid disappointing the Symphony 
audiences, Madame Melba will post- 
pone her departure for Europe, and 


will positively sing in later concerts. 
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| Slight Cold Keeps Her From Taking 
| Part in the Symphony 
| Program. 


| 
i 
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NEW TSCHAIKOWSKY BALLAD 


She Is Down on Program for Two 
Numbers, One a Mozart, the 
Other in “Hamlet.” 
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; ; There was an element of humor 
The Symphony program of this week blended with the general disappoint- 
will derive eclat and attractiveness from ment because ‘a slight cold’’ had im- 
the participation in it of Mme. Melba,’ pressed Mme. Melba that she could not 
whose appearance on Wednesday even- do justice to herself, her music or her 
ing was calculated to enhance the inter- audiences by retaining her place in the 
est with which her present engagement ” seventh Symphony program yesterday 
has been anticipated. She will sing two at Symphony Hall. An opportunity 
important scenes, one from Mozart's that was largely availed of was offered 
“Clemenza di Tito,’’ and the other the to two regretful women for asking of 
“mad” scene of Ophelia from the “Ham- ~ their friends, ‘‘Was it not knowing you, 


let” of Ambroise Thomas, these ‘offering dear, that gave Melba the chill which 
Opportunities for “bel canto,”’ coloratura prevents her singing for us?’’ 


and dramatic expression. However, while sparing herself now, 


There will We for the orchestra one ‘Mme, Melba did her best to make up 
work as yet unknown to Boston in 


for any temporary loss by promising to 
Tschaikowski’s symphonic ballad, ‘Le. postpone her departure for Europe long 
Voyvode.”” This is intended to illus- . enough to take part in a later concert. 
trate Pushkin’s. tragically ‘romantic - xhe withdrawal of the vocal numbers 
poem of that name, of which the story left the audience free to turn its chief 


is easily recalled. A Russian prince, attention to the tragically romantic 
desperately jealous of his wife, has rea- Tschaikowsky ballad, ‘‘The Voyvode,”’ 
son to believe that she is abroad in the ', presented for its first real hearing, 
castle grounds with the lover whom she Sousa’s previous brass band perform- 
has been forced to resign for her hus- ance counting only as a perverted tran- 
band. scription. The composition, suggested by 
The voyode eo with a vassal to dis- the poetic legend of Micklewicz, igs _il- 
cover and kill them both, each taking =juminating, powerful and impressive. 
one victim, the serf shooting the lover, But it is filustrative of moods, and 
while himself follows with the death wastes no timo or effort on attempted 
of the princess. But the serf is so -picturesqueness of detail. 
touched by what he overhears of the): It begins, to be sure, with the con- 
sorrowful, compulsory life of the prin- tinuous flight of horses’ feet, and there 
cess, that when the order to fire is given is a crash just at the close. But more 
him, he slays his master and sets the potential is the gloomy mood which en- 
lovers free. oy ,\ Velops this figure and stirs the imagina- 
The overture will be the ‘Academic tion to think of a somber, bitter, de- 
of eames, and. the symphony—this be- termined, implacable man forcing hig 
erlioz, commemmoration week— urried course through a nocturnal en- 
-vironment as cold, black, resolute and * 
master. | ~harsh as his own spirit. 
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“Whe episode of the lovers ‘whose con- 
fidence is watched and seized is en- 
riched with tender and beautiful pas- 


sionateness, as delicate as it is deep, 
and as sadly as softly expressed. Just 
before the fatal shot is heard the origi- 
mal sense, temper and manner sweep 
down again, perhaps implying the fatal 
fixity of the voyvode’s purpose, un- 
swayed by the tale of hopeless and 
guiltless love that he has overheard 
or by the timid, trembling protests of his 
pitiful vassal. The story is one to 
arouse Tschaikowsky’s sympathy for 
the pathetic and ill-fated, and his 


genius shines in it, although he is said, 


to have undervalued and scorned his 
music. It may have seemed mean to 


him, as being less than the opera he} 


desired to write upon the story; but 
its preservation was fortunate. 


Symphony Well Rendered. 


The symphony was Berlioz’s ‘‘Harold | 
in Italy,’’ which has often been played | 
in Boston, and always heard with de- | 


light. It depends much, as the reader 
will remember, upon the viola obbligato 
that appears in the various movements 
and is apparently intended to represent 
not the set disposition of an individual 
holding aloof from what he witnesses, 
but rather the changeful attitude and 
mood of what Young Marlow ecalls ‘‘an 
observer upon life,’’ who retains his in- 
dividuality, but allows his feeling and 
expression to be molded as the episodes 
about him succeed each other. 

The symphony was well read through- 
out and Mr. Ferir was much approved 
for his assumption of the solo viola 


part, which he played with sweet tone | 
and sensitive phrasing, if with less vol- | , 

= | “The Damnation of Faust.’’ For cer- 
| tain reasons beyond his control, Mr. 


dreamer, rather than a man of action,| Gericke was obliged to change the pro- 


ume and more reserve than was Mr. 
Kneisel’s wont. But Harold was a 


and there is no esthetic inconsistency if 
his representative withdraws toward the 
background sometimes and comments 
meditatively. A well colored, animated 
performance of Brahms’ ‘Academic”’ 
overture was the first thing. 

A fortnight hence the program is in- 
tended to contain the ‘‘Tannhauser’’ 
overture, a Haydn symphony, the ballet 
music from Paine’s opera, ‘‘Azara,’’ and 
the Brahms violin concerto, with Miss 
Maud MacCarthy for the soloist. 


— 


A New Orchestral Ballad by 


Tschaikowsky the Novelty. 


emelels \¢ at a tes & ss $, 
Mr. Gericke’s Effort to Celebrate 
the Centenary of Berlioz Comes 


to Naught—Mme. Melba Has a! 
Cold. and Is Unable to Sing— | 


Berlioz Symphony Is Played. 


‘The programme of the seventh Sym- : 


phony. concert in Symphony Hall, Mr. 
Gericke, conductor, was as follows: 


Academic Overture, ..cccccccccccces «e+e bDrahms 
‘“*The Voyvode,’’ orchestral ballad....... 
Tschaikowsky 
(First time at these concerts.) 
Wedding march from ‘‘Midsummer Night’s 
SITE Maekeoceccvoshsctaens «+» eMendelssohn 


**Harold in Italy,’’ symphony...........-Berlioz | 
| Mr. Gericke had bad luck with the | 
| programme of this concert. The pro- 
| gramme, as originally planned, was in 


commemoration of the centenary of Ber. 
lioz, which could not be celebrated on 
Dec. 1l—the birthday of Berlioz (1803)— 
for this week the orchestra will be giv- 


| ing concerts out of town. The original 
| programme included the Symphony per- 


formed last night, the overture to ‘‘King 
Lear and orchestral excerpts from 


gramme, and therefore the centenary 
of the birth of the great Frenchman, 
the creator of modern orchestration, 
the creator who has not been surpassed 


_ by any of his disciples or imitators, will 
‘not be celebrated at these concerts, in 


which his name has been honored since 
the beginning. It is interesting to note 
in connection with this the Berlioz an- 
niversary programme prepared by Theo- 


dore Thomas for the concerts of the 
Chicago orchestra Dec. 11-12. 


Overture, ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini’’;  recitative 
and aria from ‘‘Les ‘TTroyens’’ (Miss Mar- 
guerite Hall); symphonie fantastique; ball 
scene and love scene from ‘‘Romeo and Ju- 
liet’’; invocation, minuet, ‘‘Dance of the 
Sylphs’’; romance, ‘‘My Heart with Grief Is 
Heavy”’ (Miss Hall); Rakoczy march from 
“The Damnation of Iaust.’’ 


And then Mme. Melba took cold and 


| was unable to sing the airs from ‘‘La 
| Clemanza di Toto’ and “Hamlet” to 
the keen disappointment of all, and not 


merely those who go to Symphony con- 
certs for the sake of the soloists, male 
and female after their kind. The justly 


celebrated climate of Boston delights | 


in sport with golden-voiced sopranos, 


Mme. Melba, however, will delay her | 


departure and sing later at a Symphony 
concert, 


The concert, then, was purely orches- | 


tral: The symphony by Berlioz re- 
mained; there was the Academic over- 
ture of Brahms, in which the composer 


— day, which was to 
ginson a wedding anniversary. | 
It is said that Tschaikowsky was so 
disgusted with his ballad ‘‘The Voy- | 


ft 


troduced cy kai * fort 
a enry g- 


vode,”’ when it was rehearsed or first 
performed under his direction at Mos- 
cow ia 1891, that he pronounced it 
rubbish and tore up the score; and that 
Alexander Siloti, his pupil, saved the 
orchestral parts, and after the death of 
| Tschaikowsky put together the score, 
| which was published in 1897. What in- 
jury these fanatical admirers, these 
rummagers in waste baskets and pigeon- 
holes, these editors of ‘‘hitherto unpub- 
lished” essays, letters, romances, music, 


do to established reputations! There is | 
a long line of victims, sufferers from in- | 


discriminative enthusiasm. Within a 
few years Charles Lamb, Hazlitt, Ros- 
setti, Carlyle, De Maupassant have thus 
been injured cruelly. 

Tschaikowsky was often dissatisfied 
with his public works, and what man 
of genius does not‘at times loathe the 

| very sight of the children of his brain? 
They are so inferior to what he would 
| have them; they limp, they bear a hump, 
| they stammer, they squint; yet in the 
eyes of the world they are fair to look 
upon or they are heroic figures. When 
Tschaikowsky destroyed the balilad, it 
was not through caprice, nor did he 
secretly hope for a saviour. He knew 
| that the ballad was on the whole un- 
' worthy of him. The best of this musIc 
is merely pictorial and the pictures are 
not of large dimensions, nor are they 
framed for ali time. They are startling, 
as well as a few beautiful, orchestral 
effects, for it was hard for Tschaikowsky 
writing for an orchestra to be per- 
sistently commonplace; but the love 
music in the garden is’7 setimental 
rather than passionate, and the senti- 
ment has no true distinction. The man 
that imagined the love music of *“‘Romeo 
and Juliet,” that com osed certain songs 
as well as love themes in orchestra 
' works, was right in refusing life to 
“The Voyvode.’ The poem of Mickie- 
wiez even in a doubly strained transla- 
tion is far more romantic and impres- 
sive than the music suggested, but not 
inspired . 


Perhaps “Harold in Italy’ was orig- 


inally chosen for the Berlioz anniver- 
Sary as a means of introducing Mr. 
Ferir, the new viola player. He dis- 
played a rich and beautiful tone and ye 
played with taste. The work itself ‘is 
curiously characteristic of Berlioz, but 
it is inferior in imaginative force and 
intensity of musical grip to either the 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ symphony or the 
“Symphonie Fantastique.’”’ Yet, it is a 
marvellous composition when we remem- 
ber the year that gave it birth. ‘‘Har- 


—7 


old in Italy” is 69 years old. Wagner in’ 


1884 was uniting his opera, ‘‘Das Liebes- 
verbot,” at Magdeburg; Verdi had not 
written his first opera; Schumann at 
the age of 24 was founding his music 
| journal; Tschaikowsky was not born, 
Brahms was a year old. For its time, 


Berlioz’s symphony was a marvel of) 
_ orchestral imagination, and imagination, | 
'as Jacob Boehme says, is the first 


emanation of the divinity. 
This is a gross and material age and 
it is hard for us to realize the sincerity 
of the old-fashioned romanticists. It is 
hard for us to understand the once 


t 
“Childe Harold”’ contains the noblest 


apostrophe to liberty to be found | 
the whole range of English sitavetuse 
It would be as impossible today to 
compose the symphony as it would be 
Tene’. the poem. 

one are those days of revolt against 
tyranny in thought as well as in pea 
ernment, the, revolt that idolized the 
disorderly, turned pirates, cuthroata, 
as well as all defiers of conventionalier 
into heroes, the revolt which might 
have ‘been amusing had it not been 80 
bitterly honest. Berlioz, delighted in 
the horrors of romanticism as fie would 
have found supreme joy in the splendid 
‘extravagance and madness of Marlowe, 
fourneur and other raging Blizabeth- 
ans, in the tragic intensity of John 
Webster’s Italian villains and lawless 
women had -he been able to read th 
plays. And he thought romantically o 
romantic subjects. It is as though he. 
wrote “Harold in Italy,” in a long) 
cloak and a bandit’s hat, with a dagger 
dipped in red ink. The melancholy wan- 
derer over the mountains, the muttering | 
pilgrims, the mountaineer with his sere- | 
nade, the orgy of brigands—these were 
all as real to him as the strollers and 
scenes on the boulevard. And this 
music should be played in this wild 
fantastic spirit, otherwise it is impos- 
sible. This is no symphony for the 
lecturer and the analyist and the 
earned professor in front of the black- 
oOara, 

Regarded as a symphony with 

and development and sections ma 
codas, it is impossible. When the musiag 
is bizarre or ugly the interpretation 
should bring out these qualities; they 
should not be softened for genteel ears 
Let the composer fume and rave or wax 
sentimental and melancholy; let him be 
fantastical. Otherwise we are reminded) 
of the fact that there once lived a man 
with wild ideas and a singular faculty 


_ for instrumentation; for we all are in- 


clined to forget that the truly great, 
the men who have done mighty deeds, 
have been suspected of madness. by the 
eminently respectable and by those at 
the time successful and envied. 


THE SYMPHONY PROGRAMME 


Melba Will Sing Two Selections and 
the Orchestra Will Play Some Note- — 
worthy Compositions This Week, 


Mme. Melba will sing at the seventh 
public rehearsal of the Symphony or- 
chestra this afternoon. Her selections 
are the aria, ‘‘Parto, parto,” with clar- 
onet obbligato, from Mozart’s ‘‘La 
Clemenza di Tito,’’ which was sung at a 


Symphony concert by Rosa Olitzka some 
vears ago, and Ophelia’s mad scene 
from ‘‘Hamlet,’’ which has been sung 
here by several, among them Christine 
Nilsson, Clara Louise Kellogg, Sem- 
brich, Calve and Melba herself, who. 
have shone in the air while lesser lights 
heave twinkled. Sembrich created the 
art of Ophelia in the opera itself, so 
ar as Boston is concerned, The opera 


was less academic than was his wont; a 

“ r rrr iss . : , _ enormous popularity of ‘‘Childe Har-| has never been popular in this country, 

weshnike cre ae eae ballad by — old.” Who reads the poem today? Yet} Yet the last scene is entertaining, for. 

here in th * (OR ‘6 Msc produced it entered into the thought of Europe;| Hamlet is crowned king; Laertes and 

brass band t . a “y psy saa a certain phrases, lines are a part of tne] Polonius, very much alive, cheer, and 
at a Sousa concert, Dec. 9, | | English language wherever it is spoken;}] Gertrude talks of going to a nunnery. — 





“Academic ‘ture, 
man student’ songs; 


ye a Pigs 
‘duction of 


Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘The Voyvode,” an or-" 


chestral ballad (first time) and Berlioz’s 


symphony, ‘‘Harold in Italy,’’ with viola | 


solo by Mr. Ferir. 

Sousa produced a transcription of 
“The Voyvode’”’ at a concert in Tremont 
Temple last season. The piece is a post- 
humous work, and there is a story that 
when it was first played at Moscow, 
in 1891, the composer did not like 
it, swore at was rubbish, and tore up 
the score; but Siloti, the pianist, saved 
the parts and reconstructed the score 
after Tschaikowsky was dead and could 
not object. The ballad, which was 

layed at New York and Chicago in 
1897, has nothing to do with the plot of 
Tschaikowsky’s first opera, “‘The Voy- 
vode,”’ which he also destroyed. The 
story, a grim one, is a poem by a Polish 
poet. ‘‘Voyvode’’ is a general, a com- 
mander, or the governor of a province. 

'In this poem the Voyvode = sus- 
pects his wife’s fidelity and surprises 
her in a garden at night with a 
yung man who, reproaching her, is 
about to leave her forever. The Voy- 
vode orders this valet to shoot the 
woman while he will attend to the 
lover. The servant’s hand trembles—is 
he in sympathy with the pair?—his aim 
is not sure, and the bullet pierces the 
forehead of the Voyvode. 

There will be no concert next week. 
The programme of the eighth concert 
will include Haydn’s symphony, No. 9. 
in C minor, .Paine’s ballet music to 
‘“Azara’’ and the overture to ‘‘Tann- 
haeuser.’’ Miss Maud MacCarthy will 
play Brahms’ violin concerto. She 
played it last season. 


Symphony Hall: Symphony Orchestra 


The seventh Symphony concert, given in 
Symphony Hall last Saturday evening, was 


an occasion of surprises, little happening as | 


had been planned. Mme. Melba being sud- 
denly ‘“‘indisposed,’”’ there was no soloist, 
and the programme finally stood thus: . 
Brahms: Academic Overture, Op. 80. “Vrtaw 


Tchaikovsky: Orchestral Ballad, ‘‘Le Voyvode,”” 
Op. 78. 


concerts.) 1Oc¢ “i - 
Berlioz: Symphony in four movements, with 
Viola Solo, Op. 16. ‘‘Harold in Italy.’’ 
(Viola solo by Mr. A. Ferir.) 

The Brahms Academic Overture, which we 
now hear with perhaps undue frequency, 
went brilliantly, as did the posthumous bal- 
lad by Tchaikovsky, ‘‘Le V.oyvode.’”’ With 
this work, the story runs, its composer was 
60 ill-content that he forbade its perform- 
ance, even going to the length of tearing the 
score in bits. His devotee Siloti, however, 
retained the orchestral parts of the ballad. 
thereby making possible public hearings of a 
composition its creator did not deem worthy 
of a single production; a striking instance 
of “save me from my friends.” 
Sky, after all, was the best judge of his own 


genius, and, if the man desired an inferior | 


work of his to be destroyed, it seems ir- 
reverent not to respect his wishes. ‘The 
ballad, of course, like everything Tchai- 
kovsky wrote for orchestra, is interesting 
from its skilful instrumentation, but, in ad- 
miration of its intrinsic musical worth, lit- 
tle can be said. <A performance of the bal- 
lad may well be left to Sousa and h's band. 


_ ‘ as Pe dave cs aes a Ne angie oT, MOGs ai Tt 
9c Brahms" } Ie about for the intermission. “It ap- — 
pearing directly, however, that there would | 


_ show his skill here. 
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be no pause, the listeners settled them- 
selves once more, for the Berlioz Symphony, 
when, to their astonishment, Mendelssohn’s 
‘Wedding March” began. Then came the 
intermission, when it was murmured that 
the march was played in honor of Major 
and Mrs. Higginson’s wedding annivensary. 
The one hundredth anniversary of Ber- 
lioz’s birth was celebrated by a performance 
of the great French composer’s symphony 
‘“Tarold in Italy,’’ a work that likewise 
served the purpose of affording Mr. A. Ferir, 
the new viola-player, an opportunity to 
This the artist did suc- 
cessfully, displaying a very beautiful tone 
and fine musical taste. The symphony it- 


self, written under the inspiration of Lord 


Byron’s “Childe Harold,’ is, like Victor 
Hugo’s dramas, of an order of genius that 
now seems to us extravagant and romantic 


to the pitch of absurdity. Works of this 
kind can be effectively performed only by 
the French, and, furthermore, by those 
Frenchmen only who have been brought up 
and trained in the traditions governing the 


' interpretation of such works, till they are 


quite at home and at their ease in their old- 
time and peculiar garb and mode of speech. 
To twentieth century Americans, artistic 
products of this romantic pnériod, musical. 
poetic, or dramatic, appear too unreal to 
prove moving. No listener, however, could 
fail to admire many pages of the symphony 
by Berlioz who, the writer of ‘“‘The Art of 
Instrumentation,’’ well knew how to put his 
theories into practice; Berlioz the poet was 
constantly in evidence. 

There will be no symphony concert this 
week. At the next concert, Miss Maud 
MacCarthy is to play, and this will be the 
Haydn, Symphony No. 9, in 
C minor; Brahms, Concerto for Violin; 
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THE; SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Programme. sacle 
TETRUTE. oc ccceerebecesvecveccccs Srahms 
Bc hedtra) haa ‘le Voyvode’’..Tschaikowsky 

“Childe Harold’? Symphony......-..e++s-: Berlioz 

Thus far the programme; but there was 
a pleasant interpolation in the shape of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Wedding March, played 
as a tribute to the wedding anniversary 
of the founder of the orchestra,—a very 

tty surprise. 

got (serine was at his very best in the 
first part of the concert, and at his weak- 
est in the finale. We have never heard 
the ‘‘Academic Overture’ so well played. 
It is a work that wears well, and its 
ingenious development of “Was kommt 
dort von der Hoeh’?’’, with its delightful 
bassoon passages, is as attractive as when 
it was first heard. ‘The audience recog- 
nized the superb performance with very 
spontaneous applause. What a repertaire 
of songs the German students have! It 
an American composer wanted to write 
a college overture he would only find 
“Upidee,’ and ‘‘The Lone Fish-ball, as 
tniversal and original material, for Bills 
McGee’ is taken from a French sailor 
“santy,’’ and ‘‘Fair Harvard” is an Irivh 
tune, ‘and many other university melodies 
are taken from foreign sources. 

The ‘‘Voyvode” is a Russian general who 
returns from the war only to find his wile 
unfaithful. Planning to kill her and het 
lover, he is himself shot down by a <i 
vant. This work is not the true Tschal- 
kowsky; let us forgive and forget. ie has 
its graphic moments and Tschalkows mie 
always master of his coggere gp ih 
Vovvode comes riding home ye 2 nj 
that reminds of polo ag yen of “i 
Cossacks. Once arrived, i , ei: a 

i sequential, and even th 
wdiennes rather; seem conventional in their 
ee Muted horns are a very 
to portray evil with, pees to 
hear them continually gece phe crt 
tiresome, ‘and the horn-players ter eee 
upon to play stopped tones a : 
tinuously. waibem- 3 
Sm an na wallet intended for his wife 
then that official went 
| o death. 


your 
love-making. 
good thing 


was whe 
rit 1e Voyvode, 
ant pany erowled himself t } 

“Oh God, it is a fearful thing fe 

To see the hyman soul take wing 7 
but it becomes doubly frightful H Sedaaedh 
wings off on trombones gta bass tubas, 
as j is occasion. 
Be Rye th A eo tone iated Wedding 
March, which might have been pian oe 
those who did not know the Ste 9 righ 
conveyed) to mean that after the ee : O 
the Russian functionary the young ce 
were married and lived happily ever aiter- 
Virne “Childe Harold” symphony was not 
the best work to celebrate Ne oe 
of the composer with; the ahhes seromy 
Fantastique’ would © have been etter. 
The onee fashionable 


melancholy of 4 


’ 


| 


-our orchestra. 


-in instrumentation. The 


Place ‘to a wild despair, 


éro has in modern’ @ays given 
a  virtriolic 
essimism. Nevertheless, it was interest-— 
ng to watch the tone-color of. the viola, 
the instrument of dreamy sadness and of 
brooding, and to trace Childe Harold as’ 
portrayed upon the instrument. Mr. A,” 
Ferir played exquisitely and proved that 
another good -artist has been added to 
The delicacy with which 
he gave the chief theme (as much of a 
guiding motive as any round in Wagner) 
was sufficient to arouse enthusiasm. | 
The second movement—the March of the 
Pilgrims—presents one of Berlioz’s rev 
markabie bits of tone-coloring. °To pro- 
duce the tone ofthe Cathedral bell he 
employs harp and horn in combination, 
as effective a touch as ever was made 


horn at first 


“spoiled the effect by playing. too .loudly, 


shading. Mr. 


art of this work ~ 


but at the end made amends by perfect 
Ierir played ‘the passages 
for viola,—‘‘sull’ ponticello”’ (bridge 
tones),—charmingly, 


In the third movement much oral 
Should be given to the excellence of the 
English horn and also to the shading of 
the Harold theme upon the flute. The sec- 
ond and third movements were splendidly 
interpreted. 

Not so the finale. It was not a Summer 
convention of the Y. M. C. A, upon the 
Abruzzi: mountains that Berlioz intended, ' 
but a fierce orgie such as would have 
caused Judge Emmons to have ejected the 
participants from any street or railway 
car in his dominions. In the interpreta. 
tion there was pomp and bombast rather 
than fury,—a set of gentlemanly and lady. — 
like brigands out for a holiday. Never- 
theless Childe Harold died among them, 
which made the second death in this short 
programme. 

Melba was to have Sung and did not,— 
because of illness. The audience, how- 
ever, seemed quite contented with a pure- 
ly orchestral programme, judging by the 
applause, which was even more pro- 
nounced than usual. Louis C. Elson, 
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Musical Union Has Issued 
Notices to Score of the 
Players Affiliated with 
New York Local. 
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“not object. The_ ballad, which was 
“played at New York and Chicago in 
1897, has nothing to do with the plot of 
Tschaikowsky’s. first opera, ‘‘The Voy- 
vode,’’ which he also destroyed. The 


“story, a grim one, is a poem by a Polish — 


‘poet. ‘‘YVoyvode’’ is a general, a com- 
-mander, or the governor of a province. 
‘In this poem the Voyvodé _§sus- 
“pects his wife’s fidelity and surprises 
‘her in a -garden at night with a 
“yung man who, reproaching her, is 
about to leave her forever. The Voy- 
-yode orders his valet to shoot the 
woman while he will attend to the 
lover. The servant’s hand trembles—is 
he in sympathy with the pair?—his aim 
is not sure, and the bullet pierces the 
forehead of the Voyvode. 
There will be no concert next week. 
The programme of the eighth concert 
will include Haydn’s symphony, No. 9, 
in .C minor, .Paine’s ballet music to 
“Azara’’ and the overture to ‘Tann- 
haeuser.”” Miss Maud MacCarthy will 
play Brahms’ violin concerto. She 
played it last season... ee 
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and Mrs. Higginson’s wedding annivensary. — 
The one hundredth anniversary of Ber- 


lioz’s birth was celebrated by a performance 


of the great French composer’s symphony 
“Harold in Italy,’’ a work that likewise 
served the purpose of affording Mr. A. Ferir, 
the new viola-player, an opportunity to 
show his skill here. This the artist did suc- 


' cessfully, displaying a very beautiful tone 


and fine musical taste. The symphony it- 


| gelf, written under the inspiration of Lord 


| the French, and, furthermore, by 


Byron’s “Childe Harold,” is, like Victor 
Hugo’s dramas, of an order of genius that 


now seems to us extravagant and romantic 


to the pitch of absurdity. Works of this 
kind“can be effectively performed only by 
those 
Frenchmen only who have been brought up 


' and trained in the traditions governing the 
| interpretation of such works, till they are 
| quite at home and at their ease in their old- 
' time and peculiar garb and mode of speech. 
To twentieth century Americans, artistic 


products of this romantic vériod, musical, 
poetic, or dramatic, appear too unreal to 
prove moving. No listener, however, could 
fail to admire many pages of the symphony 
by Berlioz who, the writer of.‘‘The Art of 
Instrumentation,’’ well knew how to put his 
theories into practice; Berlioz the poet was 


, constantly in evidence. | 


There will be no symphony concert this 

eek.. At the next concert, Miss Maud 

MacCarthy is to play, and this will be the 

programme: 

Brahms, Concerto for Violin; 

Paine, Ballet Music from ‘‘Azara’’; Wagner, 
R. R. -G. 


Gericke Plays an American Composition. 


To the Musical Courier: 
R. GERICKE has confined himself so exclusively to 
the compositions which he learned in the Fatherland, 
before taking up his residence in the New World that his 
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retty surprise. 
MMe. Gericke was at his very best in the 


first part of the concert, an at his weak- 
est in the finale. 3 
the ‘“‘Academic Overture’’ so well played, 
It is a work that ‘wears well, and its 
ingenious development of ‘“‘Was kommt 
dort von der Hoeh’?’’, with its delightful 
bassoon passages, is as attractive as when 
it was first heard. The audience recog- 
nized the superb performance with very 
spontaneous applause. What a repertoire 
of songs the German students have! If 
an American composer wanted to write 
a college overture he would only find 
“Upidee,’ and “The Lone Fish-ball,’”’ ‘as 


universal and original material, for “Billy — 


McGee’ is taken from a French sailor 
“santy,”’ and “Fair Harvard” is an Irivh 
tune, and many other university melodies 
are taken from foreign. sources. 

The ‘‘Voyvode” is a Russian general who 


returns from the war only to find his wife | 
Planning to kill her and her . 


unfaithful. 7 
lover, he is himself shot down by a ser- 


fee and let us forgive and forget. It has 
its graphic” moments and Tschaikowsky is 
always master of his orchestra. | es 
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ond and third movements were splendidly 
interpreted. eu. 
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| production of the Concerto in B major for piano, by Huss, was when the Sullhen that official beeing 
out and growled himself. to death, 


} at the fourth Symphony concert last night is a procedure 
requiring some explanation. And I hasten to state that it “Oh God, it is a fearful thing 
retal t i d itl . ‘29 t To see the hyman soul take wing | 
‘a was not in accordance with the wishes of Mr. Gericke that ; : 
as hi d and classi but it becomes doubly frightful when it 
. 5 Mis sacred and classic programs should be defiled with an wings off on trombones and bass tubas, | 
i American compositon, but rather because of the obstinacy as it did on this OccAalOn. ted Wedding 
! 2 ue , . ) same the interpolates | 
pot Miss Aus der Ohe, the assisting piano artist. Bad taste Sree —hacal Pit have been taken (by . 
this Miss Aus der Ohe must have, from the Gericke view- ‘those who did not know, the compliment 
point; for the Gericke viewpoint regards the work of seri- 


. | death of 
conveyed) to mean that after the, : 
“fet ; ‘the: Russian functionary the young lovers, 

‘ballad, of course, like ous composition the exclusive function of the Germans 


é were married and lived happily ever after- | 
kovsky wrote for orck and one or two other Continental races, and it holds th: k ard. | | ry 
Grom sts skiitul instream Arnerican creative genius is sth the “chitde Harold” symphony was not | TRANSFER TO UNIC 
Ah Fea merican creative genius is fit only for gospel hymns and the best work to celebrate the memory | * i bed dans 
sw ‘ ah Mica: Gene te : ragtime. DISSENTER. of "ie 

‘ 3 Boston, Mass., November 15, 1903. 
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| _.. | know that this is a matter in which th 
Leaving the Orchestra Symphony players will have to combat : 


| other musicians. 
To Pay No Attention tO | “The whole trouble is this: The Sym- 
phony players receive much higher sal- | 
the Mandate. aries than other players, and the other 
| players, perhaps with envy, stir up com- | wohgite 
Ne) ee laints, The Symphony players can 
| ave no eieeene. anes ni Botuns 
; : ‘tan Herald. yery muc gher salaries now than or- 
[Special Dispatd to the Boston Herald : dinar prayer. I done! bbb gg ood 
NEW YORK, Dec. 11, 19038. Turning | salaries, an ave contracts em 
Sa the Metropolitan Opera House or- for.the performance of certain duties. 


; . | They-know what they have todo. I say, 
chestra, the Musical Union is now di- | + ove, here is your service to perform; 
O it.’ 


recting its attention to the Boston Sym- d | 
h Society, with the idea of obtain- “The whole trouble is. this: The Sym- 
phony HEN Ys iglesia phony players are subsidized,.and others 
ing control of this body of 44 players. that are. not’ so favored find they do 
Twenty of the Boston men belong to the | not. get along so well. . 
Musical Union and are members of the All there is about it,’’ sald Maj. Hig- 
: ~~ | ginson, “‘is that if this takes 10 minutes 
New York local. The other players re dhe 3 may site — Symphony ie 
never have affiliated themselves with oston will stop. nere is no use tell- 
that body. It is only comparatively re- soe ga to the musicians. They already 
y. iy Cons now that. I pay them well, and am 
cently that the Boston union has been ee ae long " epee render ns ed 
oY fis RESIS SY ile Ne -. the | services in return. Just as soon as play- 
active. It recently issued car Rice ers tell me that they cannot do what I 
20 Symphony players, notifying them | pequire, I will tell them the same thin 
that they must obtain transfers to the | that: your employer would tell you ! 
Boston union. The alternative was said | 2 ella PO LS do as you please: 
res et they must leave the or- “There is no danger of this, however. 
The ‘Boston orchestra tonight gave a | Rie tes Wicie aenttione aueiie th 
concert in sets debby bg ag ag ioaaget | to follow this.art to the best of their 
ing 2 St 2d, Sale e had hearc , 
of SEMAcos received by any of the eet ke sy there “ ee ee Re 5 pn 
players. From members of the or- Pact peke hey | Ts other mukisie have 
chestra. however, it was learned that | hothing to do with it. I do not a 
2% had received the cards. It was said | what the Symphony players think of 
no attention would be paid to the action | this matter. They are in New York on 
of the Boston union. The 20 union | @ tour.” 
members say they are not amenable. to 


op a aaa elias who belonged to the union. The. fact 
oe fant : ig ae \that he had heard nothing from them 

. U. W ts Great Artist makes it practically certain that even — 

: , | i4f they did get any notification from 

in Its Ranks. ‘their union they will stay where 

‘ they are. Mr. Higginson, who runs the 

orchestra, will give it up the minute any 

Spécial to The Boston Journal. unions begin to interfere with him. 


New York, Dec. 12.~Members of the Much Mistaken. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra playing “The Musical Mutual Protective Union 
here said tonight that no matter what !8 very much mistaken if it thinks It can 
any union wanted they were determined make trouble la the poston phshanig nts 
» 7 ‘Orchestra or separate the players from 
to stand by Maj. Henry I. Higginson their allegiance to Maj. Henry L. Hig- 
and refuse to desert his company. ginson, who has done so much for us,” 
Director Gericke was seen tonight and, said C. Hampe, a prominent violinist of 
asketl to Many Tal ahahdembilh cali ihe nis he orchestra, when asked today about 
| the attitude that body would take on 
position resultant upon the labor war tne threat of the union that all the Sym- 
against his company. - phony members must join if the com- 
He replied. that the whole thing was pany is not to be broken up. 

yet an enigma to him, and until some-; “yen like Otto Rothe,” he added, 
thing more definite had shaped itself he “are not going to desert our patron for 

would not care to discuss the matter. any union on the face of the earth. 
Judging from what various members_ «The union has notified that the mat- 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra said,-te, must be settled by the first of 
however, when asked about the rumored january or there will be trouble. We 
troubles with the Musical Mutual Pro-- gre all with Mr. Higginson. We get our 
tective Union, the members of the union gajary by the year. The men in the 
who are in the orchestra will not for-- ynion will drop out if necessary. The 
sake the latter in any event, even ynion is not able to guarantee them 
though their staying wiil mean their ex- half the salary given by the orchestra. 
pulsion from the union. The ones who\ we won’t leave Mr. Higginson and he 
Ly th e amer ‘0 are with the orchestra are, of course,|won’t give us up. He pays out about 
ion tive uaton weal ot weace very efficient musiclans and get large | $290,000 a year for us and he Is not going 
FER ER PART es ELI pay. to ruin his band with any band players’ 


NO | GRIEVANCE OF PLAYERS. To give up a job in such an organiza- organization.” 


tion as the Boston Symphony Orchestra RRR eC Pe 
just to please a union would mean rob- | 
; CY MMPHNY MEN bing themselves of much money, and LABOR UNION SEEKS 
Boston Symphony Orchestra Is POWER OVER SYMPHONY 
in No Rea! Danger. 
Henalel, ———A. het) . 3 yA 7 B 3 
Maj. Higginson Expects No Trouble 


the musicians are not prepared to do | 
with the Union—He Says That His 
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Members of the Boston Musicians’ 
Union are making an attempt to bring 
the ninety and more members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra into their 


Bread and Butter. 


“It's our bread and butter,” said one 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra last 
night, ‘‘and we will stick to it. I hope lunion, If they do* not succeed they 
we will not have any great trouble with : threaten trouble 
the union, for I am a member of it and’ The trouble has only just begun, but 


believe in it as long as it stays within . 
‘ ise of much trouble dur- 

: the province, but I don't intend to leave * hog eee alee members of the small 

Maj. Henry L. Higginson, who has | the Boston Symphony, no matter what ii poston musical union try to bring Bee- 
Made possible the Symphony orchestra " P| S Th Will happens.’’ howven, 3 tate Mendelssohn, Wagner and 
in Boston, when told by a reporter for ayers ay cy j Ras he ax tee Of the iaikaa, caen | thOMY ets. Menges 
od | = other classical and grand opera music 
Feber Herald yesterday that the Musical : who are in the orchestra have ad- down to a union scale 
Bostor . , ; cat 
| nion had ordered 20 of the ston Not Desert Him mitted that they had been served wie The members of the local musical 
Symphony players to join the Boston papers by the unfon, President Smith @: ® hopes to enlarge and make im- 
| union or stop playing, said: of the M. M. P. U., when seen today at union hope > € 


this. | 
Musicians Are Well Paid and | 
That They Understand Him and _ 
He Understands Them. 


“Tt had heard nothing about it. It For Union. 


| seems, however, that unionizing is be- 


| ing. carried a bit far when musicjans 
_enter this business. I think the less 
| said about this the better. Those musi- 
cians know already what I think about 
such matters, and what I will do I 
have: made severe contracts with my 
(players, and they know what they can 


STICK TO ORCHESTRA 


the old homestead, denied any knowl- 
edge of the matter. He said that so far 
as he knew there had been and would 
be. no trouble between his body and its 
members who are with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

The manager of the Boston organiza- 
tion when he was in the Metropolitan 
Opera House last night said he knew 


portant its body by taking in the. 


N famous Symphony Orchestra members, — 


because about twenty of the Symphony 


_players are members of the New York. 


union, known as the Musical Protective 
Association. These twenty musicians; 
sometimes a few more and sometimes 
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the New York union transferred to their WILL. STAND BY ORCHESTRA | : | me Is IT COMING “TO Te 


local union here. 


| SYMPHONY PLAYERS NOT LIKELY TO | 
Make a Demand. . 


BEY UNION 
With that once done the next move 0 S 
would be to demand that all the mem- Special to the Transcript: 
bers of the Symphony join the union Dec. 12—The 


New York, impression 
or else they would, under the rules . ; 
; among the men is that if a 
of the union, Gemand that the twenty +g ae wk wee 


comes from the unions, the members of the 
odd members of the Symphony who are! poston Symphony Orchestra would leave 
‘union men withdraw. | the union rather than the orchestra, but 

Maj. Henry L. Higginson, chief finan-| the Boston union is not expected to apply 
cial backer of the Boston Symphony) pressure unless the New York union puts 
‘Orchestra, said he had _ received no; on the screws, which also is not very likely. 
official notification of this move, while| The men in the orchestra understand the 
‘talking with a Boston Journal reporter/| attitude of Higginson, the management 
‘yesterday, but he would not deny that} 42nd Gericke toward any union interference 
he had heard of it. and regard it more than they do the union, 
| At present members of the Boston as they have no wish to lose life positions. 
‘union have done no more than to notify ane orchestra may have trouble with the 
‘many of the union musicians to make Boston Musicians’ Union. The orchestra 


i ‘ contains more than ninety musicians. Of 
the change. / The musicians admit this,| this number about twenty, it is said, are 


| 
it is @aimed. If that plan fails it iS! members of the Musical Mutual Protective 
claimed the Boston union will demand 4! Association of this city, which has been at 
wholesale transfer from the New York! loggerheads with Mr. Conried of the Metro- 
union as its right under union regula-; politan Opera House for some time over the 
tions. refusal of two members of the Metropoli- 
A member of the Symphony Orchestra} tan nae thy = swear allegiance to the 
who knows the inside history of the] Union. 1e soston Musicians’ Union, 
threatened trouble said yesterday that) Which was organized very recently, has 
he did not believe the Boston union! ™ade a demand on the members of the 
could make trouble, because he felt cer- tt PA iy cg gp RR ig: bg Si oa 
tain the members of the New da |New York union to the Boston union. The 
union .would withdraw before they) poston union, like the New York union, re- 
would be transferred, in view of the! fuses to allow its members to play with 
trouble that would later result. non-union musicians. ‘ 
Line Drawn Here. i It is foe ree of the Boston organiza- 
& | ‘ion, it is said, to get the New York unio 
| The players feel that there must be! men in the orchestra to make the ahavge 
a line drawn somewhere. The majority, and then enforce the rule against their 
feel that there is a vast difference be- | playing with musicians who are not affili- 
tween the average orchestra and one of | ated with a union. As yet the Boston union 
musicians of national, and in scme in-; has done nothing further than to notify . 
stances international repute., While an. moet gae ae ogee ic to make the change. 
orchestra of ordinary musicians who 1e New York union, it is said, has not 
play at dances and anywhere that ordi- laken any steps in the matter. There are 
jhary music is wanted right form a| » teow members of the Boston union in the 
union in erder to fix prices for playing de ge pa pond og wd minor 
* c c 7) oO £ ‘ 
at dances, regulating the prices to fit) (.oacsion demands. One of the Mew thee 
the hours played, practically all the} ynion men who joined th . 
3¢ e orcnestra three 
members of the Symphony feel that! years ago, said that he knew many of the 
they shouid not be placed quite in that) union members had received notices from 
class and that it would be’ just as praec-| the Boston organization, but that nothing 
tical to attempt to unionize sculptors] had been done by the New York union. 
and artists. , , and until something was done by the organ- 
It is said that the majority of the ization to which they belonged he doubted, 
Symphony players who belong to the ag pert agonal of the members would 
‘New York union are men whoa, while € notice from Boston. 
‘avowedly connected with the Symphony, a 
‘are not regular players, but are called 
‘upon to play when needed and are paid 


for such service instead of being strict 
members. At the same time the leaders 
‘are not looking forward to the threat-: 
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poor no ger a Sg 
with the amiable feeling . uit ia “‘breth- 


ath York tour, was as to. many ren’ of the unions often show toward ono 


first of Jane 
1 be "ekonomi its attempt tige,by “raising a row” with so noted an 


= the ‘Symphony Orchestra. The 


ial Protective Union, of which 


‘ ; Symphony players are mem-_ 
et gd Fides Rares orders that after January 
f St none “ook sg members shall play with 
on-union m The union has tried hard 
0 sec our. ure | Rabere from the Symphony Or- 

estra be 1 has not had great success, and 
\ ose e - a ho have joined the | 


the matter can be adjus 


me * va, y withotit a serious break. 


e to a case of choosing between the 


ul id me me a the orchestra it is thought that 


1€ ‘men would stand by the orches-, | 


: te : us rh 
a ¢ Henry L. Higginson, wher asked 


apd yaaa said that the musicians 


very well. the position of the 


t concerning unions. The: 
have nothing to. ao with 


a ter, eet said further that he. thought 


ble that the musicians them- 
be. able to make some gatis- 
sment with the union. 


i } | MINIMIZED IN NEW YORK 
os oes ‘Musicians’ Ghton Not In- 

to _ Force. the Issue in the 
anization 


ay reiterates what was 
nturday, that ‘there is next to 
d that the Musical Mutual Pro- 
2 of that city will attempt to 


‘ een ‘the Boston” ‘symp nhony ° 


ier through the branch of. 

on that has lately been established 
a, OF when the orchestra is giving 
athly pair of concerts in New York. 
faces ad the union seem to know 

t de of the whole matter than 


_ Sater of the press-room at the 


pol ag m Or pera House, where it was 
“The president of the union, for ex. 
lay that there had been no 

1 the union and the mem- |. 

seen nagers of ‘the Boston or-. 
comes ae ba none. | Other | 


ety ‘ sat that | “Dal gxigermrta 


hole Incident. | T mitted a little | 
a i, 1 bse cy ths nities om ‘ 2 SES Pi { 
ee , | < , ai Ae en > a ‘ r LOrTY 4 th 
y that a score o f TT en vd Ss Oo 8 
ry i yea e aa y ae Ta the Bos- 


another; that it was seeking to gain pres- 


orchestra as that in Boston.: 

“It is safe to say that the episode has 
been unduly magnified in New York, and 
that those interested in musical affairs in 
Boston are likely to. take a juster view of 
its proportions. The managers of large 
orchestras in New York, some of the mem- 
bers of them, conductors, the new régime 
at the opera; and various observers of 
things musical, are eager to have someone 
do battle with the union and break its pow- 
er. There is no doubt of its mastery of the 
orchestral situation there. Long ago Mr. 
Damrosch tried to fight it and was beaten. 
The Philharmonic is too much under these 
very union influences to force a contest. 
Mr. Conried at the opera house and his 
representative in such things, Mr. Franko, 


talk—ani prudently submit. ‘Colonel’ Hig- 


ginson, as some of the New York newspa- 
pers. still call him when they are good 
enough to advise him, is in the New York 
view, the right man to make the fight, and 
the musical interests that now suffer 
at the hands of the union, would gladly seo 
him making and winning it. For their 
own sake they are not averse to egging it 
on—with discretion. 

“Besides, in certain quarters. there is 


‘still a petty jealousy of the Boston or- 
chestra, its superiority to any band in New | 
York, and the prestige it enjoys there over . 
all the local organizations. There are those 
that, with troubles of their own, somehow 
‘resent the fashion in which the Boston or- 
chestra goes its independent, artistic and 
‘successful way. Mr, Walter Danrosch, for 
reasons best known to himself, chooses to 


become the” spokesman “of this ; point of 


view: . “So long as the Musical Union is 
to be recognized at all,” he is quoted as 


saying, “there is no reason at all why the 


members of the Boston Symphony Orches- 


tra should not be compelled to join, just 
as all other musicians are. I never brought 
& musician to this. country ‘in my life that 
he was not c n ed to join the union, and 
merely b > Colonel (sic) Higginson hap- 


pens to be a millionaire, there is. no teason. 


i 


_Why an exception should be made to favor 


his orchestra,” Of the pettiness, motives 


“and the wisdom of this deliverance “Colo- 


nel’? Higgi son’s fe ow citiz : 
i ad for homeelves." | = ean : 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1908-O4A. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


VIL CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 19, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


SYMPHONY in C minor, (B. & H. No. 9,) 
I. Allegro. 
II. Andante cantabile. 
ITI. Menuetto: Trio. 
IV. Finale: Vivace. 


BRAHMS, CONCERTO for VIOLIN, in D major, Op. 77. 


I. Allegro non troppo. 
II. Adagio. 
Ill. Allegro giocoso; ma non troppo vivace, 


BALLET MUSIC from the Opera ‘‘Azara;”’ three 
Moorish Dances. 


I. Allegretto animato. 
II. Poco meno mosso. 


lil. Introduction: Allegretto quasi andante. Allegretto con 
moto e grazioso. 


WAGNER, OVERTURE to “Tannhduser.”’ 


Soloist: 


Miss MAUD MaecCARTHY. 
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oYMPHONY ORCHESTRA HOME 


Members Seem to Think That the Trouble 
with the Musicians’ Union Will Be Set- 


od » oat § f, be ; f . 1 iv ; ; ? - 3 
tled SROMIE GS o 4 ' ' 


The question uppermost in the minds of 
many of the members of the Symphony Or- 
chestra, when they arrived home yesterday 
from their New York tour, was as to what 
action will be taken on the first of Jan- 
uary by the Musicians’ Union in its attempt 
to unionize the Symphony Orchestra. The 
Musical Mutual Protective Union, of which 
about twenty Symphony players are mem- 
bers, has issued orders that after January 
first none of its members shall play with 
non-union men. ‘The union has tried hard 
to secure members from the Symphony Or- 
chestra, but has not had great success, and 
those men who have joined the union are 
hoping that the matter can be adjusted in 
geome way without a serious break. If it 
did come to a case of choosing between the 
union and the orchestra it is thought that 
most of the men would stand by the orches- 
tra. 

Major Henry L. Higginson, when asked 
about the matter, said that the musicians 
understand very well the position of the 
management concerning unions. The man- 
agement will have nothing to do with the 
matter. He said further that he thought 
it not improbable that the musicians them- 
selves would be able to make some satis- 
factory arrangement with the union. 


TROUBLE MINIMIZED IN NEW YORK 


Officers of Musicians’ Union Not In- |. 


clined to Force the Issue in the 
Boston Organization 


A special despatch to the Transcript from 
New York today reiterates what was 
stated on Saturday, that ‘‘there is next to 
no likelihood that the Musical Mutual Pro- 
tectve Union of that city will attempt to 
force an. issue with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, either through the branch of 
the union that has lately been established 
in Boston, or when the orchestra is giving 
its. monthly pair of concerts in New York. 
The officers of the union seem to know 
a@ great deal less of the whole matter than 
do the gossips of the press-room at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, where it was 
born. The president of the union, for ex. 
ample, said today that there had been no 
dispute between the union and the mem- 
bers or the managers of the Boston or- 
chestra, and that there will be none. Other 
‘officers were equally disposed to minimize 
the whole incident. They admitted a little 
‘“egretfully that a score of members of the 

* York union were playing in the Bos- 


‘ton orchestra side by side with nonunion 


musicians. ‘To do so, indeed, violated the 
union rules, but, with. a Knowing nod, 
‘‘There are some things that every union 
has to overlook.”’ 

“The truth is that the officers of the New 
York union know well that the union mem- 
bers of the orchestra in Boston will quit the 
union rather than the orchestra. Of the 
Boston union and its intentions they pro- 
fessed no knowledge. One even suggested, 
with the amiable feeling that the ‘“‘breth- 
ren’’ of the unions often show toward one 
another, that it was seeking to gain pres- 
tige by “raising a row’’ with so noted an 
orchestra as that in Boston.’ 

“It is safe to say that the episode has 
been unduly magnified in New York, and 
that those interested in musical] affairs in 
Boston are likely to take a juster view of 
its proportions. The managers of large 
orchestras in New York, some of the mem- 
bers of them, conductors, the new régimo 
at the opera, and various observers of 
things musical, are eager to have someone 
do battle with the union and break its pow- 
er. There is no doubt of its mastery of the 
orchestral situation there. Long ago Mr. 
Damrosch tried to fight it and was beaten. 


|The Philharmonic is too much under these 
| very union influences to force a contest. 


Mr. Conried at the opera house and his 
representative in such things, Mr. Franko 
talk—and prudently submit. ‘Colonel!’ tHig- 
ginson, as some of the New York newspa- 
pers still call him when they are good 
enough to advise him, is in the New York 
view, the right man to make the fight, and 
the musical interests that now suffer 
at the hands of the union, would gladlv see 
him making and winning it. For their 
own sake they are not averse to egging it 
on—with discretion. Rag 
“Besides, in certain quarters there is 
still a petty jealousy of the Boston or- 


| chestra, its superiority to any band in New 


York, and the prestige it enjoys there over 
all the local organizations. There are those 
that, with troubles of their own, somehow 
resent the fashion in which the Boston or- 
chestra goes its independent, artistie and 
successful way. Mr. Walter Danrosch, for 
reasons best known to himself, chooses to 
become _the spokesman of this point of 
bagi So long as the Musical Union is 
O pe recognized at all,”’ he is quoted as 
Saying, “there is no reason at all why the 
members of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra should not be compelled to join, just 
ae all other musicians are. I never brought 
Pip tia to this country in my life that 
nah eo not compelled to join the union, and 
ely because Colonel (sic) Higginson hap- 
tea to be a millionaire, there is no reason 
fe eet exception Should be made to favor 
raat xt 1estra. Of the pettiness, motives 
mgd icineien oe deliverance **Colo- 
judge for thethacives”- a. oo 
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SEASON 190383-O4. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


VIII. GONCERY. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER iv, AT 8, P. 


Programme. 


y 
HAYDN, . SYMPHONY in C minor, (B. & H. No. 9,) 
1. Aliegro. | 
II. Andante cantabile. 
ITI. Menuetto: Trio. 
[V. Finale: Vivace 


BRAHMS “ONCERTO f 
. Yv¢ » de +P 
CONCERTO for VIOLIN, in D nlajor, Op. 77. 
. Allegro non troppo. 
. Adagio. 
- Allegro giocoso: ma non troppo vivace, 


BALLET MUSIC from the Opera “‘Azara:” three 
Moorish Dances, . 
. Allegretto animato 
. Poco meno mosso. 
il. Introduction: Allegretto quasi andante. Allegretto con 


moto e ¢razioso. 


7 ij Y Py “ 
WAGNER, OVERTURE to ‘“‘Tannhduser.”’ 


Solois:: 


Miss MAUD MacCARTHY. 





MAUD MacCARTHY, Irish Violinist. 


Photograph by Gessford, New York, 


W A SOLO NUMBER 


Young Irish Violinist Will Play 
Brahms’ Concerto as Part of 
Symphony Program. 


AZARA’S BALLET MUSIC | 


| 
| ans: 
| 


; 


From Prof. Paine’s Opera 
Will Also Be Given. 


} : 


Z 


Professor Paine’s ‘“‘Azara”’ is like to) 


‘obtain a hearing piecemeal, even if no 
/one will give the opera a chance as a 


Symphony Players All 
Signed When Engaged, — 


Maj Higeinsin Says If They Don't 
Liva Up to It They Must Go, 


Oy Rekre. iy 131908, 


Maj Henry L. Higginson, financial 
backer of the Boston symphony orches- 


tra, said at his State-st office yesterday 


|whole. Most of its vocal numbers have | 


Cutter, Jr., at a special concert which 
he gave for the purpose, and now Mr. 


Gericke places on this week’s Symphony | 
program the ballet music, consisting of 


three characteristic Moorish dances, 


last act. 

The program begins with Haydn's 
‘Symphony No. 9, in C minor, which adds 
to the master’s gaiety and buoyancy a 
more sturdy and martial mood than he 
often manifests. This appears in the 
opening allegro, and is oftset by the 
great gentleness and sweetness of the 
slow movement, which has much of the 
'feeling of “In Verdure Clad.” 
| The overture, put as the last number, 
‘will be the ‘‘Tannhauser,” of which 
‘nothing need be said at this late day. 

The program is to be completed by a 
solo number, which “ill reintroduce, after 
‘an absence of about a year, Mr. Arbos’ 
pupil, Miss Maud MacCarthy, the young 
Irish violinist, who will return to the 
Brahms concerto, which has been 
played in Boston by others, including 
four performances by Mr. Kneisel, and 
which she used at the time of her debut. 
This concerto, which now seems firinly 
established, had a difficult way to make 
at first between distant extremes of 
criticism. On the one hand it was de- 
cried as unattractive, ‘‘distinctly dull,” 
and not likely ever to be approved un- 
less for its learning and its faithful 
udherence to standard forms, while on 
the other it was lauded as ‘‘fervent and 
sublime,’’ and as ‘‘fervidly admired.”’ 

Its favor will be apt to depend always 


—upon the interest which fine playing will 


obtain for it and upon admiration for its 


finely developed workmanship. 


that he had heard nothing of the re- 
ported eftorts of the New York musical 


Ce ; mutual protective union to create trou- 
(hree Characteristic Moorish Dances 


ble in the ranks of the Boston organiza- 
tion. | 

‘I know nothing of the matter beyond 
what [I have seen in this morning’s pa- 
pers,’’ said he. | 

When asked if the statement attribut- 
ed to him to the effect that on the first 
Sign of trouble he would dissolve the 
whole orchestra, he answered: 

‘Chat was made nearly 20 years ago. 
I have contracts with every player in 
the orchestra, and when they refuse to 


been presented by the Cecilia and by B.| live up to their contracts they will ge 


out. if enough of them break their con- 
tracts to render it unwise to continue 
the organization, the latter will be dis- 
banded. 

‘lhe orchestra is not run for a mere 
whim, for in the past few years there 


| _has been a deficit. I cannot stand for 
|which enters into the festivities of the 


interference in the matter, and if con- 
tracts are broken, then those who break 
them will have to get out. That is all 


‘there is about it.”’ 


i EIGHTH SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


Prof. Paine’s Ballet Music from 
‘6A zara”? 


= 


Melodious Themes and Sumptuous 


Carthy Plays Brahms’ Concerto 
for Violin and Wins Many Re- 
calls, 

The eighth concert of the Boston Sym-« 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Gericke, conduct-_ 
or, was given in Symphony Hall last 
evening. The programme was as fol- 
lows: 

Symphony in C minor (B. & H. 9).....Haydn 


Concerto for violin tenes Brahms. 
Moorish dances from ‘‘Azara’’...s.......Paine 


| Orchestration—Miss Maud Mac- 
| 
} 


| Overture to ‘‘Tannhacuser’’......+..... Wagner . 


Prof. Paine’s ballet music from” 
“Azara’’ was played at a Symphony con+ 


cert for the second time. Prof. Mac- 
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Parker of Yale is addicted to the ora- § His conduct was thus somewhat osten. ott: Wha pine asthe pe gla 6 ga dt Sanne chee gawest tail ‘th Suetite he 

Prof. Paine writes an | tatious, and it disturbed the audience dle is ad.in the world and at | fancy - FR : m to awrite the 
torio habit; but Prof. ne") | unless he happened to be in an end seat : |; Rome in this: country, too, ttere are | DOS ang Une music, ‘And Sontinus the 
opera with a ballet of Moorish dancers, | near a friendly door. It is said of Mr. . '| $0 many violinists of establish irarely, melodious’ variate cikess Gnee 

‘ aa: ty Pe taker that luo. Hinck “the miusie ovitie af tes | | : Stablished emi-| merely melodious, variably colored and 
and thus bears w Naw Work Weenie Post. that ho tous | ence who have never yet been heard| characteristic in rhythms and instru- 
‘Harvard University encourages the cul- | ¢4°forget Brahms and ali his works by there, and when secondary ofchestras on oraart B slay i rg pest Revs 
tivation of the more humanizing arts. | reading some book by Hegel or Scho- and minor cities can enlist the co-opera- | no diffculty ‘in adaxitiane to it not onty 
The dances gave much pleasure. All of tion of Thibaud, who is at least a man 


penhauer during the performance of mu- the pas and “variations” of chief 
the themes are melodious and some are of the hour, whatever. his absolute value 


“Sir: Finck's course 1s by far dancers, but also the work of coryphees 
characteristic; the orchestration is now 


Mr. Finck’s course is by far the more 
piquant, now sumptuous. The music is 
decorative and picturesque, as well as 
for the steps of dancing girls. It sug- 
gests the opera house with its peculiar 
atmosphere, the set scene, the entrance 
and the evolutions of the ballet. The 
dances were heartily applauded, and 


Prof. Paine rose from his seat on the 
floor and bowed his acknowledgments to 
audience and conductor and orchestra. 

Here is a grand, romantic opera of 
which the vocal and piano score has 
been published. It is the work of an 
American musician whose compositions 
have won the respect of men of author- 
ity in this country and in Europe. There 
are two operatic companies in the Unit- 
ed States that could produce ‘‘Azara’: 
Mr. Conried’s and Mr. Savage’s. The 
former manager has gone to the trouble 
and the expense of preparing an English 
version of an opera by Smetana, a 
Czech, and he purposes to revive certain 
operas that have had only a short-lived 
opularity in the United States. Mr, 
i bam does not hesitate to produce 
with his company “Othello”? and ‘‘Tos- 
ca’ and be whl bring out an English 
version of Wuccini’s ‘‘Mme. Butterfly.’ 
Neither manager is considering the pro- 
duction of ‘‘Azara,’’ so far aS we are 
informed, and Prof. Paine is looking 
forward to a production in Germany, 
for which a German text is already pro- 
vided. It seems a pity that a serious 
opera by an American composer of es- 
tablished reputation should not first see 
the footlights in the land of his birth. 
Mr. Walter Damrosch was luckier with 
his “Scarlet Letter;’” he had his own 
opera company; but it is not every com- 
poser that can afford this luxury. 

Miss Maud Mac Carthy _ played 
Brahms’ concerto for the violin. She 
played it when she appeared for the 
first time in this city (Nov. 15, 1902). 
Again she displayed a small, but pure 
and agreeable, tore, well grounded tech- 
nic, an accent that would have won the 


'diseretion. To borrow Chaucer’s phrase, 
she played “full fair,’? and she deserved 
'the many recalls. But why Brahms’ 
' concerto again? Do we find in the Mu- 


sician’s Almanac for November and De- | 


cember: ‘‘About this time expect the 
violin concerto by Brahms’’? An orator 
once made a brilliant speech, and he is 
now remembered as “Single-Speech 
Hamilton,’ Even a young player can- 
not afford to be characterized as a sin- 
le-concerto violinist. No doubt Miss 

ae Carthy’s repertoire is not so lim- 
ited; and again we ask in a spirit of 
love, 


well as Miss Mat Carthy does, why 


Brahms? Toujours Brahms as well as 


perdrix! 


It is said of the late Joseph Gabriel 
Rheinberger, who thought in counter- 
conversed in fugue that the 
music of Liszt gave him inward uneasi- 
ness, and wherever a piece by the Hun- 


point an 


applause of Polonious, and a maidenly | 


when a young woman plays as 


philosophical; he disturbs no one, and 
however abstruse the page, there is 
nothing in the music to divert his atten- 
tion. o place red lights near certain 
doors of Symphony Hall with a legend 
con the wall: “‘This way out in case of 
Brahms,’’ might offend some in the 
audience. It is much better to allow 
the discontented the liberty of self- 
improvement by reading. Not a news- 
paper that may flap or crackle; not a 
magazine the pages of which must be 
cut; but some discreetly-sized book that 
may be drawn from the pocket and 
easily held. ‘‘Molinos the Quietist,’’ or 
the famous treatise ‘‘De Consolatione,’’ 
or ‘“The Gentle Life’’ would admirably 
suit the purpose; or a pocket chessboard 
with card chessmen might wile away 
the hour. Still better would be the im- 
portation of the drug described in ‘‘Real- 
mah,” which enabled the swallower to 
enjoy deep sleep with open eyes and 
a facial expression of intelligence. 

The performance of the orchestra was 
of a high order of merit. The sym- 
phony and the overture themselves do 
not call for comment. It is not neces- 
sary to characterize the composer of 
the symphony as “Father Haydn,”’ 
and allusions to ‘‘the well Known gen- 
iality and sunny disposition of the 
father of the symphony’”’ may well be 
spared. 


MISS. WGARTHY 
VIOLIN SOLOIST 


er ed 


Makes Her Re-Entree at Symphony 
Concert and Gives Selections 
From Brahms. 


PAINE’S “AZARA” BALLET 


A Haydn Symphony and “Tann- 
hauser”’ Overture Fill Out 
the Program. 


It is an honorable distinction for a 


‘sarian Abbe was on a programme, the [girl no older in life and art than Miss 
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roreantic second, and had firm command, 
over the trials and obstacles of the last. - 


| | 


in art may be. and figurantes. 


Versatility 1s Needed. 


We are warned to beware of the man 
with one book; should we distrust the 
It is true 
that Mr. Kneisel has played this con- 
certo several times; but his catholicity | original 


musician with one concerto? 


is known, 


tions, 
power and celebrity yet to 
Should demonstrate versatility, 


ity or to a single composer. 


Under certain conditions the repetition 
of a work might supply a gauge for the lots roth 
Srowth and progress of a player: but, oist was 
were deferred 


not if such 
over a 


repetition 


twelvemonth. Only the most 


studious, analytic and specific criticism: 


could fairly compass two performances 
of a year apart, although some general 


impressions might be derived from ait 


confronting of memory and 


the mo- 
ment. 


Miss MacCarthy, then, appears to have 2,major concerto for violin. 


strengthened and ripened; but whether 
this be the result of study, purpose 
and effort, or only the normal growth 
of the accreted year, some more ex 


may undertake to decide 
trate by citation. 


Deft Technique. 
She newly presents the same pleasant, 
sweet, sufficient tone, the same graceful 


and deft technique, still implying some 
effort in arduous passages. the 


| But as her reappearance: It was gaily played and people who 
was Clearly welcome and her perform- 
ance gratified, all question as to the 
et of her choice may be waived. 
What is peculiar and open to criticism, 
is that she should have been put for- 
ward in the same work which served | 
for her debut—the concerto of Brahms. 


only know Professor Paine’s Greek 
tragic choruses and symphonies made 
the usual remark that they should not 
have thought he had it in him. | 

When it is added that the band played 
quite as they should, the C minor sym- 
phony (No. 9) of Haydn and the “Tann- 
hauser’”’ overture, there is no more to 


and there has always - || 8 sy y *giel’s 
peared a special reason in the work {t= See ee ee 
self or in the occasion for his repeti- 
“A young artist, with the way to_ 
conquer, 
unless 


. 


vad except that the program was over- 
| long. | 
Next time Mme. Melba will make 
good her promise and sing Handel's 
| weet Bird.”’ with its flute-bird con- 
‘+ test and Opheiia’s mad scene from: 
Thomas’ ‘‘Hamlet.’’ The orchestra will 
Play a new set of variations upon an 
theme by Elgar, Beethoven’s 
‘*Medea’”’ 


| overture. 


eee ee tte 


EIGHTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

here were no novelties among the se- 
lections played at the eighth of the 
concerts, but the 
program. was enjovable and the appear- 
ance of Miss Maud MacCarthy as so- 
very welcome. The young 
Violinist was given an exceedingly cor- 
dia! reception and her performance was 
applauded with greater warmtn than 
commoniy marks bestowal of approval 
by symphony audiences. 

Miss MacCarthy made her nrst public 
appearance in Boston with this orches- 


otra a year ago und played Brahms’ D 


‘ She plaved 
the same composition tast evening and 
her interpretation of the exaciing work 


~pshowed that she has made material ad- 


vance in her art during the past 12 


: pert 
and minute critic of the violinist’s art ¢, MQnChs. 


Brahms’ concerto does not offer ex- 


and to MlUS-, ceptional opportunities for display of 


virtuosity but it requires for satisfactory 
Interpretation scholarly musical attain- 


O4{nents, depth of feeling and power of 


expression rarely possessed by a young 
artist. Miss MacCarthy is wonderfully 


,&ifted, and considering that she is less 
‘than 20 vears of age, the most sanguine 
same © expectations rcearding her future seem 


definite mentality and the same sympa- 1Justifled. Itei tone is of rarely beauti- 


thetic feeling. lt should be said for her, 


however, that Brahms has here given 
small chance for sentiment to deepen 


ful cuality, her command of technique 
is equal to every demand and her Dlay- 
ing is marked by intelligence of expres- 


toward passion, while he has required cSion, refinement of sentiment ard sin- 


great skill for many devices of tech- 
nique, but has asked it for legitimate 
purpose and not for.show. 


Miss MacCuarthy, apparently depending | 


somewhat tpon the tacit encouragement 
of her mas*er, Mr. Arbos, played in con- 
fident concentration upon her 
meeting her difficulties without obvious 
atruggle and taking her success modest-, 
ty. She put hearty spirit into the long, | 
formal cadenzas of the first movement, 
rendered purity and tenderness to the 


She certainly pleased and was approved, 
being several times recalled. 


The ballet music from Professor 


task, = 


ecrity of purpose that can but com- 
mand admiration. There was much 
wreater power evident yesterday in her 
delivery of the hroad and forceful pas- 
sages of the first movement of the con- 
certo than was shown when she played 
it here a year ago, and there was even 
more brillianey in her performance ot 
the cadenza and greater faciiity in her 
execution of the ditficult and florid or- 
namentations of the finale. 

Perhaps no one in the hall yesterday | 
Was more plensed with her success than 
the concert master of the orchestra, Mr 
‘., Fernandez-Arbos. He was her teach- 
er in London, and the ingenuous defer- 


. ence she paid him before and after her 


The Other Numbers. 


erformance was noted with pleasure 
y the audience. 7 
_The other numbers composing Mr 





Symphony Hall: 


Wilhelm Gericke, conductor, 
concert of.the season Saturday 


M 


i al ] usic from 

zines opera, ' Rear a the “Pann: 
hauser’” overture. This was the fourth 
time that Haydn’s- beautiful symphony 
had been given by this orchestra and | 
it has surely never received a more 
gratifying performance. The fortissimo | 
phrases of the first movement were], 

iven with smoothness and vigor and 
fh he intermediate themes and slower. 
passages were played with a tenderness 

and delicacy of expression thoroughly 

in harmony with the requirements of 
the score. The cello solo in the trio was 
racefully and agreeably played by Mr 
srasselt. 

The three Moorish dances from Prof 
Paine’s opera were heard again with. 
great pleasure and were played with 
the same skill, correctness of tempo | 
and grace of rhythm that marked the 
performance of this music when first 
rlayed under Mr Gericke’s direction two 
vears since. The ‘‘Tannhauser’’ over- 
ture was given a magnificent perform- 
ance and compelled from the audience | 
an enthusiastic demonstration of apvre- | 
ciation. 


Because of the Christmas holiday the! 


public rehearsal of the Symphony or- 
chestra this week will be given Thurs- 
day afternoon instead of Friday. Mme 
Melba will be the soloist, and the pro- 
gram will be as follows: Overture, 
dea,’ Bargiel; “Sweet Bird.’’ Handel; 
variations on an original theme, Ked- 
ward Eigar; mad scene from Kg te 
A. Thomas; symphony 8, in oo aa 
Beethoven. tote, ec. 20, igo 


Symphony Orchestra 
Orchestra, Mr. 
gave its eighth 
night, Miss 
violinist, assisting. This 


The Boston Symphony 


aud MacCarthy, 


was the programme in full: 


Haydn: Symphony in C minor (B. 
Brahms: Concerto for Violin, 
Paine: 


& H. No. 9). 
in D major, op. 
Ballet Music from the opera ‘‘Azara;’’ 
three Moorish Dances, 


17 


Wagener: Overture to ‘‘Tannhiuser.’’ 


set down for 


While the rather forbidding 


Saturday night made 


programme 
little 


promise of an interesting musical occasion, 


the concert proved, 


surprisingly enough, 


one of the liveliest and most brilliant of the 


present season. 
Mr. Gericke and the orchestra, 


Superb playing did it, both 
in their very 


‘best form, doing 'the work before them with 


a 


in evidence. 


vigor and animation not always clearly 
Even the Haydn symphony, 


the announcement of which is usually suf- 
ficient to make people come late or else to 
settle down tc a comfortable perusal of the 


interesting programme books, 


held the at- 


tention of the audience, yea, even through 


the slow movement and the finale. 
Symphony in C-minor, 


This 


by the way, less 


naive and ‘“‘playful’’ than most symphonies 


| by 
ful and, 


p 


Haydn, sets forth much that is beauti- 


a de- 
The orchestra 
thereby doing 


solo for ’cello. 
layed ‘the work seriously, 


justice to what Haydn had of greatness, 


a 


nd they were also successful in playing 


lightfully and gracefully without becoming 


u 


nduly skittish in their interpretation. The 


Symphony was received, not with the usual 


a 


olite apathy, but with warm applause. 
“Then Miss Maud MacCarthy made her 


‘‘Me- 


| from Mr. 


| plicable 


in its own way, big; particularly | 
charming is the trio of the minuet, 
lightful 


‘in a Vous tie. again Besos nt the Brahms 
concerto, that work of noble worth and. 
beauty—-if only the solo part could be omit- : 
ted. According to the programme book, | 
Miss ‘MacCarthy is now just nineteen years 

of age. A young girl of attractive pres- 

ence and of pleasing address, of well-de- 

veloped technique and of unquestioned mu- 

sical talent, she is still too young and 

inexperienced to appear as soloist at a sym- | 
phony concert, where she takes her place:in | 
line with the accomplished violinists of the | 
orchestra, with Mr. Loeffler, Mr. Kneisel, 

and with such visiting violinists as Camilla 

Urso, Gregorowitsch, Halir, César Thom- 

son and Ysaye. An invitation to perform at 

a great orchestral concert should be re- 

garded as a compliment to be paid only art- 

ists of high repute, and, with all her prom- 

ise for the future, as yet Miss MacCarthy 

can hardly be calied that. 
despatch in bringing her thus prominently | 
before the public, her friends do her no | 
kindness. And, furthermore,»if Miss Mac- | 
Carthy were to play at all at a symphony | 
concert, she was ill advised to choose the 

Brahms concerto, 
so technically difficult and so technically | 
ungrateful that only a violinist of long ex- | 
perience and of great musical breadth can 

make it effective in concert..While often | 
turning a phrase with surprising beauty, 

Miss MacCarthy on the whole shows in her 

playing her youthful immaturity, and her 

tone, unfortunately, as small and tight. In 

justice must it be’ said, however, that her 

performance was greeted with tremendous | 
applause. 

After the concerto came some ballet music 
Paine’s opera, ‘‘Azara’’; three 
charming Moorish dances, very modern, fas- 
¢inatingly melodious, with 
of piquant rhythms, the whole clothed in 
orchestral dress now delicate, now resplen-| 
dent with color. The dances are not Moor-/ 
ish in name only; they seem steeped in the 
very atmosphere of Andalusia. It is inex4 
that two operatic managers likd | 
Mr. Conried 
those of their predecessors, should neglect | 
an opera by Mr. Paine, who, 
writes better music than he 
for his “C@dipus,’’ is still the foremost 
American composer. The ballet music was 
enthusiastically received, and when ihe 
musician acknowdedged the applause from 
his seat, he was given an ovation. 

This admirable concert was brought to x 
close by a remarkably brilliant perform: 
ance of the ‘“lannhiuser’’ overture, which 
went with a warmth of passion that roused 
the house to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 
At the next concert Mme. Melba is to sing, 
and this will be the programme: Bargiel, 
overture to ‘“Medea’’; Handel, scena, ‘*‘Sweet 
bird that shun’st the noise of folly’; Ed- 
ward Elgar, variations on an _ original 
theme (first time); A. Thomas, Ophelia’s 
mad scene from ‘‘Hamlet’’; Beethoven, sym- 
phony No. 8, in F major. R..R. G. 


In showing such |— 


for this composition is |— > 


a wide variety #3 


and Mr. Savage, both inclined | & 
to vary their repertoires considerably from | 


¢ 
till someone Be 
has written 


THREAT BY MAJOR HIGGINSON. 


IF BOTHERED BY THE gto 
SYMPHONY WILL STOP. 
19 0% 
He Will Disband Orchestra if Any Dictation 
is Attempted—Union Action Justified, 


Says Walter Damrosch—The Musicians 


Are Standing by Major Higginson. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 12.—Major Henry 

L. Higginson was greatly disturbed to-day 

‘when he-learned that twenty members of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, who are 

members of the Musical Mutual Protective 

Association of New York, had been ordered 

to get transfer cards to the Boston Musicians’ 

Union by Jan. 1 and that there was a pos- 

sibility of there being some trouble. It 

is said that the twenty men have refused to | 


obey the order, and if any effort at dictation | 


is made Major Higginson says that he will 
‘ishand the orchestra. 


When asked about the matter, Major och 


Higginson said: 


“Tt seems that unionizing is being carried | 


a bit too far when musicians enter this 
business. 
what I think about such matters and what 


I will do. I have made severe contracts 


can and cannot do. 
tion. 
the Symphony players will have to combat 
other musicians. 

“The whole trouble is this: The Sym- 
phony players receive much higher salaries 
than other players and the other players, 
perhaps with envy, stir complaints. 


They are getting very much higher salaries 
now than ordinary players. 

“J have given them good salaries and 
have contracts with them for the perform- 
ance of certain duties. They know what 
they have to do. Isay, ‘Boys, here is your 
service to perform; do it.’ 

“The Symphony players are subsidized 
end others that are not so favored find [ 
they do not get along so well. 

“All there is about it is that if this takes 
ten minutes extra from my time the Sym- 
phony in Boston will stop. There is no 
use telling that to the musicians. They 
already know that. I pay them well and 
am satisfied as long as they render their 
services in return. Just as soon as players 


‘tell me that they cannot do what I require, 
I will tell them the same thing that your _ 
employer would tell you if you said you - 


The : 
Symphony players can have no grievances. | 


5 the union would at once 


- of the union 


lease: 
nger 
‘The Symphony players are interested ‘in 
their art. Their positions enable them to 
follow this art to the best of their ability. 
If there is trouble to be settled it will have. 
to be between the Sym ic 4a players ii 
the other musicians. have ea 
do with.it.’ 


would do as-you 
“There is no 


Walter Damrosch said yesterday. ton 2 F 
SuN reporter that the action of the. union’ 
in regard to the musicians of the Boston. 
Symphony Orchestra was entirely justi ve 

“So long as the Musical Union is to be 
recognized at all,” he said, “there is no 
reason at all why the members of the Bos-: 
ton Symphony, ‘Orchestra should not’ be | 
congen to join just as all other musicians | 
are. never brought a musician to this | 

| count a in my life that he was not, com- | 
| pelled to join the union, and merely because | 
i Col. Higginson happens to be a millionaire | 
| that is no reason why an exception should | 
be ma de to favor his orchestra. 
“The tyranny of the union to-day in some | 
| circles is due to the activity of a cer . 
member who rivals Sam Parks i in his method | 
of dealing with the musicians and with | 
ihe men whom he has to employ.” J 
What was said by the union men in the | 
estra. after the news of the Boston | 
organization's demand become known Was ! 
entirely favorable to the management of 
the orchestra. Several union men. igh 
: 


Those musicians know aiready fiohe bones of saying that if the matter came " 


10 an issue where they would either. have to | 
leave the union or the orchestra, they | | 


5 would quit the union. 
with my players and they know what they | 
They know my posi- 

I know that this is a matter in which | 


Officers of the Mutual Protective Union 
had a good deal to say about the ac- | 
‘ion of the Boston union. Their or 
ganization, they asserted, had not been 
officially notified as yet of the Boston 
Union's demands, and they were inclined 
to regard the affair as the act of some 
person without authority who is seeking 
‘19 promote unduly the interests of the 
Boston union. The only reason they could 
assign for the Boston union’s desire to 
enroll the twenty New -York union men 
on its membership list was that the’ presence 
of the Symphony orchestra .musicians, in 
give it a standing. . 

Officers of the local union did not hesif ite 
to say that the union members of the Sym-= 
phony organization were violating the rule 
in playing. with non-union 
men. But they hardly thought the New 
York union would do anything toward 
enforcing its rule while the Symphony 
Orchestra is in the city. 

C. Hampe, a violinist in the orchestra: 
end a non-union man, when asked about. 
the probability of the orchestra becom 
unionized, said expressively: “We are no 
brickbats.” Then he added: 

“Men like Otto Rothe are not going” to 
desert our patron for any union on 
face of the earth. We are all with Mr. 
Higginson.” 

Other members of the orchestra, ’ some 
of them union men, expressed the same 
opinion. Aa 
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/ MUSICAL MATTERS 


Bsesesesesescesesa: 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
PROGRAMME. 


Mayan ..Symphony No. 9 in C minor 
i RIC RA eS a e oncerto for Violin 
} Miss Maud MacCarthy, Soloist. 

Ballet Music from ‘‘Azara’”’ 

Overture, ‘‘Tannhauser’’ 

it may have been personal mood or it 
“May have been the intrinsic style of the 
music, but Haydn’s Symphony seemed 
/Ppuerile and tiresome. The violoncello solo 
in the Trio of the Minuet (finely played) 
afforded a little languid interest, but as 
‘@ whole the work seemed stale, flat and un- 
profitable. Some of Haydn's symphonies 

Wear better than the most of Mozart’s— 

always excepting the G minor and the 

“Jupiter’—but the symphonic works of 

both masters belong to the age of the 

“Clarissa Harlowe’’ novel, and can inter- 

est here and there, but not as a whole, 

“Autre temps, autres moeurs!” 

From the extreme of Seaatey the pro- 
sramine swept to the extreme of subtlety. 
We trust that Miss MacCarthy is not go- 

Ing to make Brahins’ violin concerto an 
annual proceeding at our symphony con- 
certs. She has proved that she can play 
the long work marvellous|y—for a young 
lady—and last Saturday she proved it 
again, which ought to be enough. There 
are not very many great violin concertos, 
but there are enough to avoid being re- 

Stricted to a permanent Brahms diet. 
It may he added, however, that the work 
Gains on acquaintance. It may be a case 
of ‘‘first endure, then pity, then embrace,” 
but we doubt if we shall ever embrace 
that prolix Adagio. 
_ Miss MacCarthy played with astonishing 
‘surety, and in the cadenza and in the 
|Mial movement exhibited much breadth in 
| difficult double-stopped passages. She was 

tTeealled over and over again with great 
Seethusiasm. Brahms’ orchestration suffers 
by comparison with the modern colorists. 
Great as this master was, his greatness 
) did not lie in the domain of brilliant scor- 
( ing. 

Sut the next works made ample amends 

for the neutral tints of the concerto. 
 Paine's Moorish Dances glow with an 
| Orientalism that is comparable with Ru- 
binstein’s ‘‘Feramors Seductive, lan- 
guishing and melodic, the three excerpts 
From “Azara’’ wor sufficient applause to 

-foree the composer to bow his thanks to 
‘the audience. The interpretation was ex- 
cellent and especial praise must be given 
to the English horn obbligato w hich was 
mo t eloquently performed. 
©The ‘“Tannhaeuser”’ overture won the 
“greatest success of the evening. It was 

Wenderfully shaded—perhaps a little too 
‘Carefully, for some of the “abandon” was 

=i But the conflict of the two chief 

Beree was finely brought vaoke The whale 
r Swinburne) 


Ss “ e trombones and viols of Virtue, 
~And the woodwind and cymbals of Vice.” 
mene violins and trombones get much 


est of it in the last round. That 
‘ a about as great as anything in the 


sition into the first scene of the opera (the 
“Paris version’’), he made a Sacrifice to 
his theories that was nearly as great as 
the one that Abraham intended: But an 
angel stopped Abraham. We wish that 
some angel had stopped Wagn>r. 

Moule C. Elson. 
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Symphony 


BPREASON 1908-024 


Ok .C | H KOTRA. 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


IX. CONCERY: 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 26 


5 


Programme. 


BARGIEL, OVERTURE to ‘‘Medea.”’ op. 22 


i * 


HANDEL, SCENA, “Sweet Bird that shun’st the noise of folly.” 
from “ L,’Allegro il penseroso ed il moderato.’’ 
Hlute obbligato, Mr. ANDRE MAQUARRE. ) 


EDWARD ELGAR VARIATIONS on an original Theme. Op. 36. 
(First time, ) 


A. THOMAS, OPHELIA’S MAD-SCENE from ‘‘Hamlet.”’ 
Act IV., Scene 2.) 


BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 8, in F major, Op. 93. 
l. Allegro vivace e con 
[l. Allegretto scherzand: 
Iii. Tempo di menuetto. 


IV. Allegro vivace. 


Soloist 


MADAME MELE 
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Interesting and Brilliant Work— 

Wme. Melba Sings Arias by Han- 

dvi and Ambroise Thomas—Bar- 

a‘lel’s ‘“Medea,’’ 

Te programme of the ninth Symphony 
contert, given last night in Symphony 
Hall, Mr. Gericke conductor, was as 


follows: 
Overtur e, 


~ Scena, 


Thomas 
Symphony No. 8. wai a Say ae 


Woldemar Bargiel was a sorely disap- 
poimted man long before he died. He 
was disappointed in the conduct of his 
colleagues toward him: he was disap- 
pointed in the judgment passed by the 
great musical public on his works. A 
step-brother of Clara Schumann, he was 
trained in the straight and narrow path 
of conservatory righteousness, but he 
had instincts and tendencies toward ro- 
manticism, In the early sixties of the 
19th century he was characterized as a 
composer of ability and dangerous ideas, 
This overture, ‘“Medea,’’ was considered 
too modern at Leipsic, and when it was 


Playea afterward at Vienna, the critic 
Hanslick deplored the fact that the 
younger composers affected such grisly 
subjects; he wondered why they were 
not cheerful and gay in music. 

here was a time when Bargiel was 
reckoned with as one of the possibly 
Sreat. In 1865 he was called to Rotter- 
dam to take 9 ib of an institution, 
and his years of honorable service in 
Holland wer the happiest of his life. 
He was invited in 1874 to be a teacher at 
the high school for music in eBrlin, and 
then his real and fancied troubles began. 
There is no doubt but that he was 
treated unfairly’ and shoved aside to 
make room for intriguers and inferior ’ 
musicians. His serious compositions 
were heard less and less frequently He 
grew suspicious, sour, bitter of speech 
—we are writing from personal knowl- 
edge—but in the company of those 
whom he trusted he was genial, witty 
wise. As a teacher he was patient an 
helpful, as well as naturally gifted in 
the art. of instruction. 

The years go by and Bargiel’s music 
is now seldom heard. A hoe pea Yo 
by some one of the old se ool may 
an excerpt from a suite; a ‘cellist may. 
play an adagio; but the apa a works 
are practically unknown to the younger 
generation of music hearers. Nor is the 
reason of this neglect one for conjecture. 
The reason is in the music itself. The 


hostility of colleagues and the BPR : 
of conductors and the coolness of eon-_ 
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Ae ‘The music that soon dies 
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of inexorable Fate that are : mon 
Characteristics of the 

tragedv as did the Cheva 

his overture to ‘Iphigenia n. 

A modern radical, genta tn 
Succeeded by force of : 
portraying in tones the story. 
but his music is French muste 
French ‘‘Medee.” Cherub rubint, 
‘“‘Anacreon’”’ is indisputably Grec 
comparatively little with “bis 7 fa 


ot . 
: 


Bargiel’s overture ‘is more int « is 


than Cherubini’s of the same tithe om 
it is wanting in high imaginatio: 5 


tablish moods that are the suggesti 
the expression of the passion and t 
edy of the wild legend. It is sou 
Spectable music, with here and 
inclination toward imauinaten | 
The romanticism of Bar eee 
as in a vise by his classteal a 
training. The preservation of 
tions, expression in forms tha 
approved models—these were first i 
thoughts; nor was Medea, with a) ie 
sorcery, ‘able to drive them | 
brain. 

Mr. Elgar’s Variations, 
‘for the first time, have > or 
praised. If one was amazed. 
reputation of this composer meh 
ing the ‘Cockaigne”’ overture “ee 
much-lauded sea Borges or after 
ing of the Crone ae Geront . 
was told by the Elgarian: 


baad “Ah * - : 
shouia near Elgar’s ed, a work of one 


This wor's is, inde a Fall 
usual merit for an Englis lishman. rt: 
on the whole, an interesting work f 

composer of any nationaljty. Mr, . 
has told us al 

sketched for their amusement ¢ 

the idiosyncrasies of 14 of my 

not necessarily musicians; but. th is 1 
personal matter, and rhs f° | 
been mentioned publicly, The wv 
tions should stan simply Roane 

of music,” i) 

And so they must stand, der 

~the hearer should know in t 
‘friends of Mr. Elgar, he could’ Bi 
whether the portraiture wer . su 
and even if he knew 
view an be a different one 
composer’s, 

The connection between thet 
“Enigma’’ and these variations is oft 
of the slightest, and the sto pe ser ee 

at a “principal theme that ne ver 
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d’Indy’s fine set of variations, ° 
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was a sorely disap- 
he died. He 
the conduct of his 
toward him: disap- 
pointed in the judgment passed by the 
musical public on his works. A 
step-brother of Clara Schumann, he was 
trained in the straight and narrow path 
of conservatory righteousness, but he 
nad instincts and tendencies toward ro- 
manticism, In the early sixties of the 
9th century was characterized as a 
composer of ability and dangerous ideas, 
This overture, ‘‘Medea,”’ 
too modern at Leipsic, and when it was 
Diavea afterward at Vienna, the critic 
ttanslick deplored the fact that the 
younger composers affected such grisly 
subjects; ne wondered why they were 
hot cheerful and gay in music. 

here was a time when Bargiel was 
reckoned with as one of the possibly 
Sreat. In 1865 he was called to Rotter- 
Gam to take charge of an institution, 
and his years of honorable service in 
Holland wer the happiest of his life. 
tte was invited in 1874 to be a teacher at 
tne high school for music in eBrlin, and 
then his real and fancied iroubles began. 
There is no doubt but that he was 
treated unfairly and shoved aside to 
make room for intriguers and inferior 
musicians, His serious compositions 
were heard less and less frequently He 
Srew suspicious, sour, bitter of speech 
—we are writing from personal knowl- 
edse—but in the company of those 
whom he trusted he was genial, witty, 
Wise. As a teacher he was patient and 
helpful, as well as naturally gifted in 
the art of instruction. 

Lhe years go by and Bargiel’s music 
Is now seldom heard. A pianist taught 
by some one of the old school may play 
an excerpt from a suite; a ’cellist may 
play an adagio; but the larger works 
are practically unknown to the younger 
generation of music hearers. Nor is the 
reason of this neglect one for conjecture. 
- The reason is in the music itself. The 
hostility of colleagues and the neglect 
of «onductors and the coolness of econ- 
temporary audiences never kill a great 


ty . 
Woldemar Bargiel 
poimted man 


was disappointed in 


long before 


he was 


colleagues 


great 


Lie 


was considered 


work. The music that soon dies after | 


Spectable 


f friends 


@ Struggle™had the seeds. of | 
‘disease when it was bern. aa 
Lake this “Medea.” There is no pro- 


gramme. The name ‘‘Medea”’ should 


be enough. The Subject is tragic; but 


the music is not forcibly tragic either in 
the ancient or in the modern Spirit. 
There are dissonances that irritated the 
Gewandhaus audience when they were 
first heard; but dissonances do not. 
hecessarily establish a tragic mood. 
Gluck by simplest means was nobly an- 
tique in musical tragedy. Perhaps it is 
10t too much to say that no composer 
ever reproduced the irresistible sim- 
Plicity, the effective repression, the di- 
rect pathos, the mysterious atmosphere 
OF inexorable Fate that are among the 
characteristics of the highest Greek 
tragedv as did the Chevalier Glueck in 
his overture to “Iphigenia in Aulis,’’ 

A. modern radical, Vincent d’Indy, has 
succeeded by force of imagination in 
portraying in tones the story of Medea; 
but his music is French music for a 
French ‘‘Medee.’’ Cherubini, whose 
“Anacreon’’ is indisputably Grecian, did 
comparatively little with his ‘‘Medea.”’ 
Bargiel’s overture is more interesti 
than Cherubini’s of the same title; but 

wanting in high imagination. The 

‘mes are not potently typical; the 

‘eatment of them does not firmly es- 
ablish moods that are the suggestion or 

expression of the passion and trag- 

of the wild legend. It is sound, re- 
music, with here and there an 
inclination toward imaginative flight. 
the romanticism of Bargiel was held 
as in a vise by his classical heredity and 
training. The preservation of the tradi- 
tions, expression in forms that were 
approved models—these were first in his 
thoughts; nor was Medea, with all her 
sorcery, able to drive them from his 
brain. 

Mr. Elgar’s 
for the first 


praised, If 


Variations, played here 
time, have been highly 
one was amazed at the 
reputation of this composer after hear- 
lug the ‘‘Cockaigne’ overture or the 
much-lauded sea sones, or after a read- 
ing of the ‘‘Dream of Gerontius,” he 
was told by the Elgarian: ‘‘But you 
Shou.u near Elgar’s Variations.” 

This wor':r is, indeed, a work of un- 
usua] merit for an Englishman. It is, 
on the whole, an interesting work for a 
composer of any nationality. Mr. Elgar 
has told us all his purpose: “I have 
sketched for their amusement and mine 
the idiosyncrasies of 14 of my friends, 
not necessarily musicians; but this is a 
personal matter, and need not have 
been mentioned publicly. The varia- 
tions should stand simply as a ‘piece’ 
of music.” 

And so they must stand, for unless 
the hearer should know intimately these 
of Mr. Elgar, he could not tell 
whether the portraiture were success- 
ful; and even if he knew them, his 
view might be a different one from the 
composer’s, 

The eonnection between the theme 
“‘EMnigma’’ and these variations is often 
of the slightest, and the composer hints 
at a ‘“‘principal theme that never ap- 
pears,’’ unlike the theme of Istar, in 
d’Indy’s fine set of variations, which is 
first proclaimed in full only when the 
heroine, stripped little by little of her 
dress and jewels, stands forth proud 
and triumphant in her splendid naked- 
hess. 

Whether these portraits of Unele 
Hank, Sister Sue, Thomas and Jere- 
miah, and the other friends are faith- 
ful reproduction of idiosyncracies is a 
question that does not concern us, al- 
though the first variations might lead 





s to infer that some of the triends bs n 


vere dull persons, or idle chatterers, or | 
1ere dealers in.saws and maxims; for 


composers as well as others may have 
queer tastes in the matter of friend- 
ship. But the music grows more and 
more delightful. ‘‘Dorabella’’ is the one 
friend we should like to know; the 
others of the later variations are pleas- 
ant companions, and they might im- 
prove still more on acquaintance, but 
“Dorabella.” with her coquetry, her 
grace, her rippling laugh and sly smile, 
her pouting lips and suggestion of 
subtle fragrancy lead us to her, Mr. 
Elgar! Never mind about “C. A,. E.” 
and the others tagged with letters of 
the alphabet. 

There is often in this work a display 
ef genuine fancy in thought and ex- 
pression, and there is an_ occasional 
flash of imagination. The brilliance and 
the beauty of certain variations make 
one suspect that Mr. Elgar at the start 
was deliberately dull, either to work 
out a crescendo of interest or from the 
belief that certain pages in a set of 
variations must be dull in obedience to 
long established custom. The finale is, 
on the whole, effective, although it con- 
tains formulas of commonplace and 
routine. The work made an unusually 
favorable impression on the audience, 
and the applause was honest as well as 
hearty. 

phe § Melba sang Handel’s “Sweet 
Bird’ for the third time at these con- 
certs. The flute obligato was played by 
i Mr. Andre Maquarre. The air itself be- 
longs to a class that is made tolerable 


only by the consummate art of a great, 
The bra- | 
like the cataract! 


virtuoso in perfect condition. 
vura passages must, 
in Ternyson’s song, leap in glory. Mme. 
Melba’s upper tones in this air were 
not so clear and of such exquisite qual- 
ity as on former occasions, nor was her 
coloratura so spontaneous. No doubt 
her late indisposition had something to 
do with this. The fact remairs that 
the middle and lower registers of her 
voice were last night the most effective. 

In the old story used by the poets 
Ford and Crashaw, it was the bird 
with warbling throat that failed to 
imitate the lute and at last dropped and 
‘‘hrake her heart.’’ No such fate befell 
Mme. Melba, although Mr. Maquarre 
set her a brave example for vocal emu- 
lation, but the voice in this air was 
not the incomparable orgam that moved 
and thrilled by power of golden beauty 
in the late performance of “The Dam- 
nation of Faust,’’ when Mme. Melba’s 
performance was memorable, unforget- 
table. In the familiar scene of 
Ophelia’s madness she sang with greater 
brilliance and with more confident bra- 
vura. Here there was_ no thought of 
technical difficulties and anxious labor. 
The applause and the recalls were rich- 
FF ners variations and the overture by 
Bargiel were played with a care that 
was not too evident, with a finish that 
was never finical, with all the qualities 


demanded by the music and in sympa- | 


thy with the composer’s intentions, 
Beethoven’s 8th symphony, agreeable 
as it is, seemed here unnecessary. The 


coneert was long enough without It. 


| extracted 


$$ rifle 


Elgar’s “Enigma” in Theme and, 


‘Variations Novelty. of 
the Symphony. 


SOME UNNAMED ~ FRIEND 


Somber “Medea” Overture and Beet- 
hoven’s Lightsome Eighth 
Symphony Played. 


In her large share of the ninth Sym- 
phony program, Mme. Melba newly 
showed—as she has often shown before, 


and will doubtless show again in her | 
part of the pension fund program, this | 


evening—that she is a superlatively ex- 

quisite and almost peerless vocalist. 
Yet as even the great and unrivalled 

have their imperfections, 


even shaken by criticism, one may note, 


even at this late day, that error of her | 
scale, derived from non-equalization of | 
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and as her | 
position is too firmly established to be. 


vowels, which causes her E and her A | 


to be often narrow, thin and incisive. 


too much early attention having been 
given to individualizing them as letters, 
instead .of -molding them slightly into 
tonal symmetry with the broader vowels. 

But against this, one sets the elastic 
facility of her scales, 


her coruscant | 


fioritura, and the incomparable justice | 


equality, decision and splendor of her 
trill. Still, she does not pass beyond 


vocalism into artistic song. Her range | 


is narrow, her repertory is limited’ to 
operatic scenes, bravura 
‘waltzes, and such like things wherin 
neither mentality nor sympathy has 
need to penetrate beneath the surface. 


Antique Gems. 


For this Symphony audience she chose 
two of these antique gems, viz.: Han- 
del's “Sweet -Bird,”’-wherein (as also in 


her familiar ‘‘mad’’ scene from ‘‘Lucia,’’) 
there is such’ close rivalry and such 


elegant ‘association between the ‘voice | 


| 
| 


and the flute, played by Mr. .Maquerre, | 


and Ophelia’s death scene from the 
‘‘Hamlet’’ of Ambrosse Thomas, 
therein demonstrates the incamprehensi- 
bility by. the Gothic mind of Shakes- 
peare’se tragedy and its personages. 
Possibly; if Mme. Melba could enter 


who | 


= 
- 


th 


passed  undetained. 


_Elgar’s “Enigma” theme and varia- 
vtions constituted the novelty of the} i" its 
occasion, came almost unchallenged, and 


7 Inasmuch as_ the 
composer hag frankly said that. their 
mutual relation was tenuous and illogi- 
| cal, even in a technical sense, only the 


music of both we gather that Me. 

rather an unpleasant lady: not the . 
that one would enjoy taking in to dinne. 
. One Would be alinost sure to find Amunitass 
"among the mushrooms and ptomaines in 
the lobster salad. One was astonished ‘to. 
iind Wagner’s motif of Cunning (whieh 
tis so prominent in the Trilogy) playing a 
prominent part in this overture. The work 
Was well interpreted and is more effective, 
contrasts and its full harmonies, | 
than many a modern composition that ig. 
more frequently heard in our conecerts,~ ~ 
Handel is stronger than Bach in his 
vocal solos, but for all that we could not 
thrill greatly at the ‘‘Sweet Bird’’; pos- 


expert would attempt to make anything / Sibly we have had a surfeit of poultry at 


‘of them, 
'their connection 


The theme itself, so far 


longing, 


' 


| the notion springs up that each varia- 
‘tion in turn asxs what is the mystery 


in that human notion which it typifies, 


or what is the problem which it seeks 


to solve. But as no clue, however faint, 
is supplied, the listener must. be content 
with the dexterity, speed and resource- 
fulness with which all are shaped and 
the vitality that is infused into them. 
rhe nominal theme—for one may fancy 
the really inspiring subject to be spirit- 
ual rather than artistic—is in the minor 
mode, and the fourteen variations are 
fairly divided between that and the 
major. 


Romantic Melody. 


There are to be found in them soft, 
lingering, plaintive, romantie melody, 
and aiso a spirit of bustle, pomp, hero- 


ism and martial motion. The work 
-8ives enough fresh pleasure to he ac- 
| cepted for that alone, without bothering 
to guess what it means and why it was 
made, | 

The Bargiel ‘‘Medea’’ overture began 
the program sadly and sombrely, for the 
moral keynote is set more to woe than 


especially as it ts said that 
| is’ rather (in. another 
'theme which is far from obvious, al- 
| though it is declared to overhang:-them 
| | as it can be 
held and examined, is of an unsatisfied. 


this season, ‘The old, formal Da Capo 
Aria is always more or less trying, with 
its enforced repetition of the first part. 
480r Was Melba at her very best. There 
was effort in the highest register and un- 
true intonation in the trill. The floriture 


interrogative. character,’ as if! in ths idc j 

‘ 3 ¥ ter, , a ® middle register was > 

seeking it knows not ‘what. The varia- ~ Beer ee eS eae 
tions are said’ to be suggestive each of 
‘Some unnamed triend; and hence that 


fluent. Mr. Maquarre played the flute ob- 
bligato very finely and was accorded an 
| ovation with Mme. Meiba at the end. But 
| the singer did much better in her second 
/humber. Her ‘bel canto’ in the Swedish 
| folk-song, which forms the cavatina of the 
] scene, waz beautiful, and, with the excep- 
; tion of insecure intonation at the very end, 
the number was one of the most effective 
vccal performances recently heard in Bos- 
tcn. Mme. Melba was reealled times with= 
out number, and in the Mad Scene she 
surely deserved her great triumph. 

But, from the artistic standpoint, how 
absurd these vocal mad-scenes are! Some 
scientist ought to write a monograph upon. 
““Vocalism and Insanity,” There is an 
epidemic of craziness among operatie hero- 

3 ines. Dinorah, Lucia, Linda di Chamounix, 
and a host of others go crazy. Some tenors 
| also go mad, as for example, Lionel in 
i “Martha” and the hero of Wagner’s 
“Mairies.’’ The crazier they become the 
better they sing! This points to some oc- 
cult connection between the brain and the 
vocal chords. The first symptoms of this 
operatic mental alienation is a tendency to 
trill, to give brilliant scale passages, and 


awe and rises to passionateness in the to sing high staccato phrases. 


finale. At the end of the rather too pro- 
tracted program was given in a: finely 
shaded and bright-hearted reading Beet- 


MUSICAL MATTERS 4: 


Ses seo eseSsese5e5e5 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
PROGRAMME. 
Largiel—Overiure to ‘‘Medea.’’ op. 22. 
Iiundei—Scena, ‘‘Sweet Bird that shun’st the 
noise of folly,” from ‘‘L’Allegro il penseroso 
ed il moderato.’’ (Flute obbligato, Mr. An- 
Oe MEAOURITO xi csbadoscrawepewers Madame Melba 
Edward Elgar—Variations on an _. original 
Theme. op. 326. (First time.) 
A. Thomas—Ophelia’s Mad-Scene from ‘‘Ham- 
let.’’ (Act IV., Scene Z)........-. Madame Melba 
Beethoven—Symphony No. 8, in F major, op. 93. 
Bargiel is not quite as successful as 
Cherubini in his overture to ‘‘Medea,”’ 
While the latter keeps definitely to the old, 


as 


conservative school, the former is neither | Mendelssohn, etc.; in Els” 
quite classical nor quite modern. From the | jes indicated by initials 


for - 


: We confess to great enthusiasm regard- 


ing Elgar’s orchestral variations, heard 
‘here for the first time. This and Cowen's” 
‘“Seandinavian Svmphony”’ seem to us th 
two best orchestral works ever sent ou 
from Fneland, and the former is far more 
original than the latter. It may be a ques- 
tion as to whether the boundaries of instru- 
metal music are not being extended too 
' far. Beethoven started. the orchestra to 
portraying definite events and surround- 
ings in his ‘‘Pastoral Symphony”; Richard : 
. Strauss set it to giving lectures on meta- 
' physics; Weingartner and Huber caused it 
to represent a picture gallery; and now 
} Elgar gives a set of photographs of some 
of his friends by a set of orchestral varia- 
Lions. 3 
It may be pleaded that Schumann did 
something like this in some piano works, 
but that composer was less definite in the 
matter, and besides it is quite fair to imi- 
. tate the style of a well-known composer, 
as Schumann did that of Paganini, Chopin, 
3 case the part- 
10t all of them > 





wer musicians or celebrities. It is said 
-that Elgar was recently met by a_journal- 
ist, who said: “I never met any people 
‘like that!’ ‘“‘Certainly not,’’. replied the 
| composer, ‘‘they are ladies and gentle- 
men!”’ 


‘happen if some Boston composer (we have 
/ composers in Boston!) should begin such 
musical sketching. He would give “B. J. 
L.”’ with a touch of ‘‘Parsifal’’ modified 
by Handel; “C. M. L.’’ would be depicted 


by 150 dissonances and a viol d’ amour | 


solo; ‘“‘Wm. G.’’ would be a symphonie 
movement in the strictest classical style; 
“7, kK. P.”’ might be represented by ‘Fair 
Harvard’ turned into a Moorish Dance; 
the possibilities are endless.. 

But one need not judge of these sketches 
by their individual meaning. Indeed they 
need not be spoken of as variations, for 
they are of the freest character, Taken 
purely as music (and thus the composer 


wishes them to be judged), they form one | 


of the best contributions to the modern 
repertoire. They are unforced and do not 
strain after fierce dissonance or thorny 
and novel progressions, but they give 
beauty as well as originality, and present 
most effective contrasts. Good, intelligible 
music is here, and a climax that is full 
of power. Elgar has the good fortune to 
live in a nation of prosaic contrapuntists 
and his work shines forth the more bril- 
liantly by contrast with the hard-boiled 
cantatas and wooden fugues of his con- 
temporaries., 

Beethoven’s sprightly little 8th symphony 
closed the concert merrily. It is the most 
humorous of all the set of symphonies. 

'What comic play is made with the clown 
of the orchestra—the bassoon! The duet 
of bassoon and kettle-drums is the acme 
of quaintness. The pretty figure of 3 notes, 
suddenly bitten off by the gruff contra- 
basses, is a hit of practical joking, and 


| 


| Ophelia’s Mad Scene, from ‘‘Hamlet’’..A. Thomag | 
ie idl adeeb bee bebe be WE Beethoven | 

The occasion being eminently Mme. Mel- | 
ba’s, it will be proper to speak of the singer | 
For her solo numbetfs she chose | 
Handel’s “Sweet Bird,’’ and the mad scene _ 
from Ambroise Thomas’s ‘‘Hamlet,” both | 
of which selections she has sung before | 
at symphony concerts; to the “Sweet Bird,’’ | 
indeed, she seems as devoted as Mr. Ben | 
Of Mme. | 


_ Symphony No. 


so is the abrupt and wofully conventional | 
end af the Allegretto. The dialogue be- | 


tween violins and deep strings (cellos and 


contrabasses) in the second movement is : 


as fresh as the dav it was written, and 
as attractive. 
the bassoon, and this might almost be 
called a bassoon symphony; that instru- 


seethoven loved to play with | 


ment was excellently performed on this | 


occasion and the contrabasses and the horn 


also deserve a word of praise for especial | 


unity and steadiness. 
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day night lent distinction to the ninth sym- 


phony concert. This was the programme: 


Overture, 


One shudders to think of what might }, Variations on an original theme............ 


(First time here.) 


first. 


Davies is to ‘‘Waft Her, Angels.’’ 
Melba’s art there is little new to say. The 
singer has a voice.of exquisite purity, and 
one quality she has in common with Mme. 
Sembrich; both ladies sing so freely and 


easily that, while listening to them, one — 
lesser vocalists | 
contrive to make singing seem so difficult } 
f and laborious. 4 


constantly wonders how 


Of warm or tender feeling, 
of elegance of phrasing or diction, of intel- 


ligent musicianliness, Mme. Melba gave few ; 
indications Saturday night. Merely to listen 4 


to her tones, however, is a _ satisfaction. 


After each song she was recalled four or | 
enthusiasm. A @ 


five times with frantic 


beautiful feature of “Sweet Bird,’ by the 7 
way, was Mr. Maquarre’s exquisite playing | 


of the flute obligato. 
There is also little to be said concerning 


the orchestral part of the concert. Al- | 
though carefully and brilliantly played, the | 


Beethoven symphony was heard too late at 


night to make the effect that belongs to it, © 


and the Bargiel overture, likewise admir- 
ably performed, was heard too late in its 
life to arouse interest. Even in the days 
when its: dissonances and other departures 


from the conventional disturbed listeners at ~ 
Leipsic, the work could have been but an‘) 
inadequate commentary on the life and fate | 
of the barbaric but unhappy Medea, who ; 


was abandoned for Creusa of Corinth. 


The single novelty of the evening was one | 


worth hearing: a Theme and Variations by 
Elgar. 


has been hailed in England with an acclaim 


that is hard to understand when one knows | 
only his *‘Sea Songs’”’ and the ‘“‘Cockaigne’”’ 7 
Of the variations, Mr. Elgar has | 
said: “It is true that I have sketched, for | 


overture. 


their amusement and mine, the idiosyn- 


crasies of fourteen of my friends, not | 


necessarily musicians; but this is a per- 
sonal matter, and need not have been 
mentioned publicly. The Variations should 
stand simply as a piece of music. The 
Enigma I will not explain .. .« its 
dark saying must be left unguessed, and 
I warn you that the apparent connection 
between the Variations and the Theme is 
often of the slightest texture; further, 
through and over the whole set another 
and larger theme goes but is not played. 
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|” “The assistance of Mme. Melba on § 


If only from curiosity, one must | 
welcome any work of this composer, who ~ 


So the principal theme never ap- | 


mt N dem A A vot 
re 


pK ‘Wate ar umas—e, g., |- rned to the stage innumerapie. 
and en Woot ~ + vm h number in response to the) 
, | Somewhat unusual demonstrations from 
a “dapat audience, wi 
The orchestra acquitted itself admir- _ 
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i Princesses’ ; the chief character is never on 
the stage.” | 


From these rather mystical remarks one 


point stands out clearly: the composition in 


question is to be treated musically and not 


psychologically. 


Considered as a ‘“‘piece”’ 


variations, 14 in number, were played 
here for the first time, and they proved’ 
to be very interesting, partly by rea- 
son of the variety in the scoring, but 


of music, then, the theme and some seven ' chiefly because of their merits as - 
or eight of the variations are exceedingly 


dull music indeed, unimaginative, prosaic 
harsh-sounding, unmelodious. 


If they are 


musical sketches of Mr. Elgar’s friends, his 
circle must. form a colorless company. The 
latter portion of the work, however, is more 


interesting. 


One variation in paticular, 


probably the ninth, is vigorous and atten- 


tion-compelling, 
charmingly graceful 


and it is followed by a 
movement which a 


study of the programme-book would lead 


one 


to think must be entitled ‘“‘Dorabella.”’ 


The remainder of the composition holds 


the 


interest straight through the animated 


and really exciting finale, offering on its 
way many moments agreeable in the style | for that instrument. The last portrait is 


of Mendelssohn, or, 


more accurately, of 


Sir Arthur Sullivan in a serious vein.  A]- 


though the most noteworthy example of his | 


talent we have yet heard here, the theme 


and 


variations still fail to make manifest 


why Mr. Elgar should be regarded quite so 


highly as he is in England. 
there is still the “Dream of Gerontius’”’ to 


However, 


get acquainted with. 
At Saturday’s concert Mr. Gilibert is to 


sing two arias. The orchestral programme , 
contains 


d’Albert’s overture ‘Improvisa- 


tore,’’ for the first time Mr. Loeffler’s “‘La 


Mort de Tintagiles,’’ and, by request, Gla- . 
zounow’s fourth symphony. 
a oe oe. oe .Os.e.. : 1.3 : 4 no 
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| tion of the. performance. 


symphony. 
flute obligato in the Handel aria. The 


NINTH SYMPHONY PROGRAM. 
Mme Melba was the feature of the 


ninth Symphony program last week, the 


contributing the 


celebrated 
from Handel’s 


aria, ‘“‘Sweet 


soprano 
Bird,’’ 


| “L’Allegro,’’ and Ophelia’s mad scene 


from Ambroise Thomas’ opera, ‘“Ham- 
let.’”’ The orchestral numbers com- 
prised the overture from Bargiel’s 
“‘Medea,’’ variations on an_ original 
theme, Elgar and Beethoven’s tenth 

Mr Maquarre played the 


qualities of Mme Melba’s voice have 
been described so often that it is diffi- 
cult to say anything new about it. The 
great singer’s vocalizing is as beautiful 


and her art as perfect as ever, the’ | 
mechanism is seemingly faultless and test. ) 
| 
| 
| 


the voice is a8 opulent, pure and as 
wonderfully flexible as oi yore. She 
sang the Handel aria gloriously, the 
phrasing was exquisite and the bravura. 
passages duplicated in sweetness of 
tone and facility in execution the musi- 
cal embroideries of the accompaning 
flute. It was a brilliant performance, 
which set the audience wild with de- 
light, and Mr Maquarre came in for his 
ee of the honors, for his part of the 
aria was skilfully played. 


In the more drarnatic Ophelia music | 


lba was equaliy satisfactory, al- 
showah the scena lacks the brilliancy of 


the Handel excerpt and does not permit 


dazzling pyrotechnicalfeats which 
Gee the startling features of the prima. 
donna’s art. It was very artistic sing- - 
ing, though, and me ours onan 
‘tumultuous applause its apprecia- 
Won't Mme Melba 


R. BG. | 
| phony. 


positions. The pieces are portraitures 
of friends of Mr Elgar, and judging by 

"some of the bits, the characteristics oF 
those indicated, must have been quite. 
marked. The second “picture” was un 
odd piece of staccato work, No. 3 evi- 
dently was a gruff individual, and the 
heavier instruments told the story cap- 

{ {itally. In No. 6 there is a chumannesque 
touch, like unto his “Carnival,” which 
is admirably scored, and which the or- 
chestra set forth brilliantly. 

The 10th, “‘Dorabella,’’ is a charming 
intermezzo with muted strings giving 
forth a fetching waltzrhythmand which 
was the gem of the lot. The cellos are 
worthy of special praise for their har- 

; monious work in the i1lth number, 
' which were beautiful legato passages 


ably in these two selections, The Higar | 


, 8 brilliant martial figure, with fortis- 


Simo trimmings for the organ and the 
whole orchestra, and evidently was a 
personage of importance. The whole 
suite was interpreted in a way to win 
much applause, 

The proper pomposity of treatment 
and fortissimo in modulations were 
shown in the ‘‘Medea’’ overture. Clever 


. Writing, no doubt, but rather harsh to 


the ear. The Beethoven symphony 
received a@ sympathetic interpretation, 
as usual. ‘ 

This week’s soloist will be Mr Charles! 
Gilibert, the French baritone. The ore 
chestral selections will be the overture, 
‘“‘Improvisatore,”’ D’Albert; lLoeffler’s 
Symphonic poem, “La Mort de Tinta-— 
Siles,’’ and .Glazounow’s fourth sym- 
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lose Agee. 29.1903 
Symphony Tickets 


CONNELLY’S, Adams House () i FN 
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SYMPHONY TICKETS WANTED—One Fri- 


day and two Saturday tickets for balance or 
part of season. State lowest price. 
Address N. J. A., Boston Transcript, 
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SUITE No. 1. “ Peer Gynt” , 


~ 1903 - 
SYMPHONY HALL 


Sunday Evening, December 27 


AT EIGHT 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conpvucror 


THIRD CONCERT 


IN AID OF ITS 


PENSION FUND 


SOLOISTS 


Mme. MELBA 


Signorina ADA SASSOLI 


(Who have kindly volunteered for this concert) 


--PROGRAM.. 
OVERTURE. “Mignon” . . A. Thomas 
ARIA from “ Traviata ” 


, , : : , Verdt 
Mme. MELBA. 
NOCTURNE and SCHERZO from “ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” 


Mendelssoh 
CHORALE and VARIATIONS . - Widor 


_ (For Harp.) 
Signorina SASSOLI. 


, . Grieg 


WALTZ. ‘Romeo and Juliet” . ‘ ; Gounod 


Mme. MELBA. 


VARIATIONS, Suite 3 ‘ . Tschatkowsky 
LARGO, for Violins, Five Harps, and Organ ffandel 


HARPISTS 
Signorina ADA SASSOLI. Miss FLORENCE NICKERSON, 
Miss RAYMAH DOwWSE. Miss FANNY HAMILTON. 
Mr. HEINRIOH SCHUECKER. 
Mr. WALLACE Goopricu, Organist. 
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Sag rae ue U reed ACY. 


FUND CONCERT 


Given by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Sym- 
phony Hall—A Large 
Audience Present. 


- f} j ‘ " “~ | f ? he 
Por Necalot- DEO Jee2¥1903 


w 


The third concert in aid of its pension 
fund was given by the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra last night in Symphony 
Hall. Mr. Gericke conducted. Mme. 
Melba and Miss Sassoli most generously 
gave their services. Appreciation of 
the orchestra, which is one of the chief 
ornaments of this city, and the fame 
of Mme. Melba crowded the house, 
The programme was as follows: 


Overture, ‘“Mignon’’.......-.ceseseeeeA, Thomas 
meee arom ““Eraviata’’....ccecesccesccccoce VEIdl 
Mme, Melba. 

Nocturne and Scherzo from ‘‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream”’’ occccccee e Mendelssohn 
Chorale and variations...... shocececes dee WWIGOE 
ifor harp.) 
Miss Sassoli, 
Suite. No. 1, *‘Peer Gynt’’. .. <cccsccees -Grieg 
Waltz, ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’............Gounod 
Mme. Melba. 
Variations, suite 3 «ee. Tschaikowsky 
La. for violins, five harps and organ..Handel 
arpists—Miss Ada Sassoli, Miss Florence 
Nickerson, Miss Raymah Dowse, Miss Fanny 
Hamilton, Mr. Heinrich Schuecker, Mr. Wal- 
Jace Goodrich, organist. 


The programme was changed from 
that ely announced; Grieg’s char- 
acteristic and picturesque ‘‘Peer Gynt’’ 
suite took the place of the variations 
from Delibes’ ballet ‘‘Coppelia.’’ Mr. 


Gericke no doubt thought that varia- : 


tions by Widor and Tschaikowsky were 
enough. The programme was of a pop- 
ular nature, popular in the best sense, 
although the purist might object to the 
Official sanction given to the so-called 
**Largo,’’ a swollen arrangement and a 
singular perversion of a simple air in 
fHandel’s opera ‘‘Xerxes.”’ 

The melodious and brilliant overture 
and the selectiony from the works of 
Mendelssohn, Grieg and Tschaikowsky 
were all well adapted to the purpose of 
the concert—to draw an audience from 
all classes of music lovers and to give 
them pleasure. The hearty and sponta- 
meous applause showed that this pleas- 
ure was real. 

Mme. Melba was in better voice than 
at the Symphony concert the night be- 
fore. She sang the second portion of 
Verdi’s air with great dash and spirit, 
and the beauty of her voice was dis- 
played fully in the familiar ‘‘Serenata”’ 
which she sang after the waltz song 
from “‘Romeo and Juliet.’’ In this sim- 
ple song with the harp accompaniment 
of Miss Sassoli, her golden notes were 
without alloy, nor did the added embel- 
lishments toward the end seem incon- 
gruous, for there was no arrogance of 
bravura. The singer was applauded en- 


u ALLY illed again. and 
again after each a, and flowers and 
@ wreath were given to her. 

Miss Sassoli’s art and attractive per- 
_gonal simplicity were shown in the cho- 
_rale by Widor, which was introduced 

here by Mr. Schuecker at a Symphony 
concert. She, too, was warmly ap- 
plauded. 


+ 
on ae —_——— 


Symphony Hall: Pension Fund Concert 


| Last night in Symphony Hall the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Gericke, conduc- 
| 


tor, gave its third concert in aid of its pen- 
sion fund. The players had the valuable 
assistance of Mme. Melba and of Miss Ad: 
Sassoli, the harp player who made so great 
a success here a few weeks ago, both ladies 
kindly volunteering their services. This 
was the programme: \Qec. 21%: i\do8 

...-A. Thomas 


| 


| Overture, ‘‘Mignon’’ 


| Aria from ‘‘Traviata,’’ é lui’’.... Verdi 
| Mme. Melba. 
| Nocturne and Scherzo from ‘‘Midsum— 


| mer Night’s Dream’ Mendelssohn 
| CROTRIS BRIG. FATIMA Cee. ba. 0+ ckba db abies vik awe Widor 
| (For harp) 
Signorina Sassoli. 
Suite No. 1, ‘‘Peer Gynt’’ 
Waltz, ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’ 
Mme. Melba. 

Variations, Suite 3 Tchaikovsky 

Largo, for Violins, Five Harps and Organ..Handel 

Harpists—Signorina Ada Sassoli, Miss Florence 
Nickerson, Miss Raymah Dowse* Miss Fanny 
Hamilton, Mr. Heinrich Schuecker, ] 

Organist—Mr. Wallace Goodrich. 

Of all the concerts given in Boston this 
winter, none afforded more pleasure than 
that of last night. The programme was 
chosen with rare judgment, every number 
being bright and attractive, with just the 
proper amount of seriousness, as in the 
wonderful ‘‘Aasentod”’ of Grieg. to furnish 
the necessary contrast. The playing, too, 
was spirited and brilliant to an exciting 
degree. It was a great night for soloists. 
Mme. Melba was received after both arias 
with tumultuous applause, so _ long-pro- 
tracted after the waltz that she sang as an 
encore Tosti’s ‘‘Serenata,’’ to an accom- 
paniment by Miss Sassoli on the harp. Miss 
Sassoli, too, is to be congratulated on find 
ing a composition for harp and orchestra 
that did not bore people. Widor’s Chorale 
and Variations are written so skilfully for 
harp, requiring the instrument to do onlv 
what it can do well, that the piece, bril- 
liantly performed by Miss Sassoli, gave 
keen delight to everybody. As soloists th: 
Messrs. Maquarre may also be mentioned. 
for their fine playing at the end of the 

. Mendelssohn scherzo assumed the character 
Of solo work, and -was recognized as such 
by Mr. Gericke and by the audience. Al] 
told, the concert was an occasion of greai 
playing of a fascinating programme. It 
was enjoyed by an audience that packed 
the hall, every seat and most of the stand- 
ing room being occupied. R. FR. G. 


et — 
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PH SION FUND CONCERT. | 

The concert of last night, given in aid of 
the Symphony Pension Fund, although if 
gave a long and important programme, 
does not call for detailed criticism, since 
all the playeds from Mme. Melba, Signorina 
Sassoli and Mr. Gericke, down to the 
drummer, gave their services in aid of a 
noble cause, The programme took on a 
more popular cast than one finds on Sat- 
urday nights, and was enjoyed from first 
to last. A tremendous audience, of high 
degree, Was present. 

Mme. Melba was on her native heath 
with two operatic arias—‘‘Ah, fors’ e lui,’”’ 
from ‘Traviata,’ and the waltz from “‘Ro- 
mes and Juliet,’’-—and, as the prohibitive 
rule relative to encore did not apply here 
as it does in the symphony concerts, the 
“hornv-handed”’ had their opportunity and 
used it, forcing an encore, which was Mat- 
tel’s “‘Serenata,’’ with a eadenza written 
expressly for Mme. Melba. She sang this 
beautifully and was charmingly accom. 
panied, on the harp, by Signorina Sassoli. 
Madame Melba was at her best in this 
coneert, 

A harp solo is rather at a disadvantage 
in Symphony Hall, yet Signorina Sassoli 


made an excellent impression with Widor’s 


| 
adie 


variations on a chorale theme. The final’ 


number of the programme. Handel's 
‘‘Largo,’” introduced 5 harpers—Signorina 
Sassoli, Misses Raymah Dowse. Florence 
Nickerson and Fanny Hamilton and Mr. 
schuecker. The stage looked as if a Welsh 
| Kistedfodd were taking place. 

The orchestra gave chiefly popular music. 
or rather the lightest works of some of 
the famous composers. Thomas’s ‘‘Mignon”’ 
overture, Mendelssohn's ‘‘Nocturne and 
Scherzo” from the ‘‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” music, Tschaikowsky variations, 
and best of all the ‘“‘Peer Gynt’’ Suite 
(No. 1) by Grieg. That all this was greatly 
enjoyed goes without saying. But back of 
it all was the excellent object of the con- 
cert. There are orchestras at present in 
almost every city of America, but among 
all of these there are but 6 that can bv 
any stretch of the imagination be called 
permanent. The Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, the Philadelphia, the Pittsburg, the 
Cincinnati, the Chicago and the New 


York Philharmonic. The “permanency” of 
at least 3 of these may be doubted. lf 
means very much therefore to build an ex- 
tra buttress, such as this pension fund. 
around our own band. 

Speaking of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
(which, by the way, is coming to Bostor 
in February) leads us to make mention of 
a commendable new departure inaugurated 
in connection with symphonic work by 
Mrs. E. I. Keffer and a number of other 

| Philadelphia ladies. Symphony concerts 
/are given in that city to the general pub- 
lic, the masses, at 10 cents admission! 
| With such a benificence in Philadelphia, 
and Arens’ Cooper Institute Symphony 
concerts for the wage-earners in New 
York, is it not time to do something more 
than the Friday 25-cent gallery rush for 
the music-lovers with lean purses, in Bos. 
ton? Louis C, Elson. 
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Hall. 


DO1-O2 


Y ORCHESTRA. 


>KE, Conductor. 


AT 8, P. M. 


JINR 


VERTURE, op. 8o. 


VIOLONCELLO, in D minor. 
= Allegro maestoso. 
antino con moto. — Alle: 
dante. — Allegro vivace. 


2OEM, No. 7, “*Fest Klainge.”’ 


Yo. 7, 1n A major, 


4) 


- Vivace. 


meno assal. 


RARDY. 


ninutes before the Symphony. 
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SEASON 1908-OA. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 
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X. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY. JANUARY 2. AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


D’ALBERT. OVERTURE to the Opera ‘‘The Improvisatore.”’ 
(First time.) 


AIRS. 
a) AMBROISE THOMAS, ARIOSO from ‘“‘Hamlet.”’ 


5) BIZET, ‘“OUAND LA FLAMME DE L’/AMOUR,”’ from ‘The 
Fair Maid of Perth.’’ 


LOEFFLER, SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘‘The Death of Maurice Tin- 
tagiles.’’ after the Drama of Maeterlinck. 


(The viole d’amour is played by the Composer. ) 


SONGS with PIANOFORTE. 
a) MASSENET, “TWILIGHT.”’ 
5) PERILHON, ‘THE VIRGIN AT THE MANGER.” 
c) POISE, SONG OF GILLES. 


-- + +e ee 


GLAZOUNOW, SYMPHONY No. 4, in E flat, op. 48. 


I. Andante: Allegro moderato, 
II. Scherzo: Allegro vivace. 
III. Andante: Allegro. 


(By request. ) 
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Soloisr: 


Mr. CHARLES GILIBERT. 
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MUSICAL MATTERS «d~% 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Programme. 
‘‘Improvisatore’’ 
Air. from ‘The 


Overture. 


Sate D’ Albert 
alph’s 


Fair Maid of 


Pa dy OD ERE NE SO TR Bar BRD Bizet ° 


**The Death of Tinijagiles’’ 
Songs with piano accompaniment, 
Symphony No. 4, E flat, SE is cei de Glazounoff 
Soloist, M. Charles Gilibert. 

D’Albert’s overture began with a 
eouple of startling explosions and then 
settled down into a deliberate attempt 
to be insouciant and rollicking. Humor 
of this sort jis not contagious, and one 
could listen unmoved to the manufac- 
|| tured hilarity of the overture. We fancy 
| that the operatic works of D’Albert and 
of Rubenstein will not greatly trouble 
the next generation. 

AS if in line with this jollity that was 
not jolly, there came a doleful bacchan- 
alian song by Bizet, finely given by M. 
Gilibert. But this 
Flamme de l’Amour’’—was a work of 
genius, since its contradiction of emo- 
tions was intentional] and intensely pa- 
thetic. It is the picture of aman, hope- 
lessly in love, disdained by her whom he 
idolizes, seeking merriment in drink. 

It was one of the most powerful tem- 
perance sermons ever heard in Sym- 
phony Hall. The Strange ‘‘tra-la-las,”’ 
half dejected, half ferocious, were per- 
fectly interpreted by M. Gilibert, al- 
though the song seemed to lie a trifle too 
low for the best vocal effect. The re- 
calls were many and wel] deserved, 

The songs with piano accompaniment 
were also finely given. It is remarkable 
to find so heavy a voice as that of M. 
Gilibert, so excellently used in pianis- 
Simo passages and in light runs; the 
man is an artist to the finger tips. 

Massenet’s “Twilight” did not seem 


Loeffler 


to say very much, nor did we find Per- . 


ilhon’s ‘‘Virgin at the Manger” anything 
remarkable. Both seemed to be of that 
affected variety of Chanson that Gros- 


Smith used to parody so effectively. But | 
the joyous song of Gilles, from Poise’s 


Opera, “Joli Gilles,’’ was like a breath 
of pure country air. 
‘“‘Here ‘s the morning, 


A beautiful 
Here 


the thrush is singing,’ 
summer day ’tis bringing, 

is the morning, the thrush is singing.’’ 
Simple words and Simple mirth and 
| jJoy of living! And these emotions M. 
| Gilibert brought out so finely that the 
audience spent the ten minutes of inter- 
mission in trying to force an encore, 
But the laws of the symphonic Medes 
and Persians are immutable, and after 
half a dozen reappearances, 
came out three times more, with many 


song—‘Quand la | 


“musical field. 


explanatory gestures. Finally ‘thi 


chestra came back and the concert\ went 


. ‘ pide .> 4 
A ONO ee 
is Ger Lan 
. ; 


It was a delight to ses Mr. Loefiter 


once more iv his seat in the orchestra, 


He came to play the viol d’amour 


in his symphonic poem, “The Death of 


Tintagiles.”’ In this work t 
tral master has individualiz 


Symphony. 
radicalism 
rant that M. Loeffier is a master. 


Not Berlioz, not Richard Strauss, have 


done more with the orchestra in the 


composer, 
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If we once grant | 
the school of morbidness and of extreme. 
in progressions we must 


4 
, 


matter of tone-colors, than this resident 
And the representation of 


the two contending forces of Evil and 
Innocence, which is so prominent in this | 
work, becomes more and more dignified | 


with repeated hearing. Certain 


not 


it “ia 
| that Mr. Loeffier’s compositions do 

lose by familiaity. , 
| The composer, who is known and ap- | 


preciated by all Boston music-loverg, — 


| was called upon to bow his acknowle 


edgements from the platform, at the end 


of the piece, 
A touch of Russian Symphony came at 
We giadly | 


the end of the programme, 
concede to Russia many triumphs in the 
Bhe may yet wrest the 
Sceptre of tonal supremacy from Ger« 
many. May her victories of the future 


| be confined to this field, where they help 


human progress. The work has been 50. 
recently played Cast October) that we 


need only record the fact that a sec- 
cnd hearing emphasizes the impressions 
of the first. It is a Muscovite Pastorale, 
Its second movement is a gem, It is a 
melodic work and proves that one neer 
not leave tune in order to write a 

vanced music. Louis C, Elson 
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TENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


Seldom So Many Vacant Seats 
as Seen Last Night. 
B Herdel Von 3 [fod 


| The Overture to D’Albert'’s Opera, 


last 


M. Gilibert | 
Alr, 


| 


“The Improvisatore,” a Syme 
phony by Glazounoff and a Sym- 
phonic Poem by Loeffler, “The 
Death of Tintagiles,’ Are Given, 
The programme of the 10th Symphony : 
concert, Mr. Gericke conductor, given 
hight in Symphony Hall, was as 
follows: : i 
atone’ CatE TM neocon escent 


“Quand la Fla mime,’’ from ‘The 
Fair Maid of Perth’ veveees Bizet 
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ed ede eve soetewess teens. 
‘The Virgin at the Manger’’........Perilhon 
Song of Gilles from ‘‘Joh Gilles’’ 
Symphony No. 4 in KE flat (by request)... 
Glazounoff 

The fury of the storm kept many at 
home, Seldom have there been so many 
vacant seats at a Symphony concert. 

The overture to D’Albert’s opera, ‘‘The 
Improvisatore,” was played here for 
the first. time. It has been performed at 
Symphony concerts in Chicago and Cin- 
cinnati. The music is purposely carni- 
valesque. It is ostensibly light and gay, 
but these qualities are superficial. ‘he 
music is not shot through with merri- 
ment and recklessness. The themes of 
@ sparkling overture should have dis- 
tinction, otherwise the overture will 
not sparkle. Nor is there in this music 
the imperious reminder of popular chav- 
ter and turmoil. A_ would-be profound 
composer here would fain scintillate. 
' The first theme is effectively an- 
nounced, but the second theme is comic 
opera, and not of the first class, The 
best part of the work is its! orchestral 
dress, and the variagated costume cov- 
ers a naturally phiegmatic body. Auber 
| did this sort of thing much better. Some 
years ago D'Albert gave a memorable 
performance of Beethoven’s G major 


his second visit to Boston. The wonder 
is that a man who had such an uncom- 
mon gift of interpretation should itch 
like any young Frenchman for stage 
reputation. He has written seven operas 
within 10 years. These operas have seen 
the footlights!; they have been reviewed 
solemnly and at length, and they live— 
ii: music lexicons. 


Glazounoff’s symphony played last Oc- 
tober gave many so much pleasure that 
they asked for a repetition. ‘The music 
is melodious, fluent, ‘brilliant, and not 
without elegance. There are symphonies 
which are said to be great and do not 
Give pleasure. It is a good thing to have 
Occasionally a symphony that has not 
this singular attribute of greatness. Mr. 
Loeffier’s symphony poem was played 
for the fourth time; the second perfor- 
mance of the revised version, 

The characteristics of this highly im- 
aginative work have been discussed here 
more than once, and at length, and it is 
not neceysary to catalogue again the 
many beauties. It is a unique compo- 
sition, not on account of its subject, for 
Leon Dubois has written music for the 
same little tragedy fcr marionettes; not 
because of the viol d’armour, which was 
played in a mé@steriy manner by the 
composer; but by reason of the inven- 
tion and the treatment. The day has 
gone by when Maeterlinck can be dis- 
rissed contemptuously as a ‘‘decadent,’’ 
especially by those who have never read 
his plays; and with that day has gone 
the idea that a composer who finds sug- 
gestion in the dramas must necessarily 
be “morbid.” ‘“‘The Death of Tintagiles’’ 
is no more morbid than death itself; and 
“decadent,’’ in the tfue meaning of the 
word, may be applied to Marlowe, Shake- 
‘speare, Sir Thomas Browne, DeQuincey, 
Keats, Pater, Yeats—a highly respect- 
able list. one that might be recommend- 
-ed by the most prudent professor of 
composition and rhetoric in a young 
ladies’ seminary in 

Mr. Loeftier has caught the _ spirit 
of various Maeterlinckian moods, and 
expressed them in peculiarly original 


‘ Wilight””... 6+... i vevescee.Massenet 


orehestral 
Overture to “The Improvisatore,’’ Loet- 


Dd sions - 

Tintagiles, his sisters, and their fear- 
ful and vain’ struggle against the old 
queen in the tower of the dark cas- 
tle. His symbolism, as that of Mae- 
terlinck, is human. Nor is it neces- 
sary to know the tragedy in order to 
be moved by the music. Such imagina- 
tive music is rare. While the composer 
is alive, it is characterized as _ odd, 
strange, and by some it is called ‘‘won- 
derful, no doubt, but unintelligible’’; the 
composer at last dies; the next genera- 
tion decides that he was a genius; it 
ridicules the dull ears that did not ap- 
preciate the,.power and beauty of his 
music, and it also neglects, or does 
not recognize, the imaginative of its 
own period. 

Mr. Gilibert sang with rare skill. A 
comedian of the first order, he: distin- 
guished between the concert and the 
operatic stage, and did not overstep the 
boundary line. By his flawless diction, 
by vocal proficiency, by his knowledge 


| of the value of tonal color. by personal 


authority and magnetism, he turned tri- 
fles into consummate works of art. The 
audience called and recalled him, but 
the traditions were respected, and Mr. 


| Gilibert could only bow repeatedly his 
| thanks. 
concerto at a Symphony concert—it was | 


‘on | 
The popular French baritone, Charles 


Gilibert, was the soloist at last week’s 
Symphony concerts, his contributions 


| comprising an aria from Bizet’s opera, 


‘The Fair Maid of Perth,’’ and songs by 
Massenet, Perilhou and Poise. The 
numbers were  d’Albert’s 


fler’s symphonic poem, ‘‘The Death of 
Tintagiles’’ and Glazounoff’s fourth 
Symphony. Mr Loeffier played the viole 
d'amour in his own work, and Mr Zach 
was the piano accompanist for Mr Gili- 


' bert’s group of songs. D’Albert’s over- 


ture, which was played for the first 
time at these concerts, proved to be a 
delightful novelty, brilliantly and elab- 
orately orchestrated and full of the 
carnival spirit. It has a swing and dash 


and tonal coloring which is a splendid 


reflex of holiday jollity, the percussion 
episodes are very cleverly introduced, 
the themes are catchy bits of melody 
and the work is scored in a masterly 
way and without undue stress given to 


dissonant and inharmonious modula- 


tions. It is a right down merry com po- 
sition, pleasing to the ear, and it was 
played in the happiest mood by the or- 
chestra., | 

Mr Gilibert’s vocal work deserves high 
praise, although doubtless a song or 


‘two more in the lighter vein would not 
have been taken amiss by the audience. 
| Few baritones there are whose tones are 
| 45 Sweet or whose phrasing and color- 


ing aré more artistic, and in each of his 
songs the sentiments were expressed 
With a skill in contrasts which were 
marked examples of vocal art of a high 
auality. The abandon in the Bizet aria, 
With its devil-may-care “tra la la’’; the 
beautifu: and restful “Twilight” of Mas- 
senet, the sweet sanctity of the Peril- 
hou hymnal and the rollicking ‘‘Joli 
Gilles” of Poise were voiced in delight. 
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Plause. 


favor after the close of the performance 
of his Work. His symphonic poem is a 


* 
" ~ 


Mr Loeffler was ‘received with. great - 


ns "gues 
ene" 


‘gue and counterpiot are so common 
ind so, expected that they may. hide 

treachery and danger as easily as they |— 
mask love and chivalry. at 
This short’ introduction is therefore 


all gay, tripping, light of emphasis, care- 


composition which from its elaborate. less of mood and preludes the general 


nature and complexity of scoring ap-( merrymaking 


peals largely to the advanced student 
or professiona musician, and its great 
merits find proper recognition mainly 


in the ranks of those who might be” 


called musical experts. The orchestra 
performed the piece in a thoroughly 
Sympathetic manner. In the first part 
of the Glazounoff overture the thematic 
bits were juggled deftly by the differ- 


ent contingents; the second movement - 


showed harmonious ensemble work by 


the strings, and the closing part, the- 


most difficult of the three, was given 
with proper fortissimo effect. 


Mr ™, Busoni will be this week's. 
soloist, playing Henselt’s F minor con-. 


certo for piano. The other selections 
will be the overture ‘‘Les Barbares.”’ 
caiit-saens; Cesar Franck’s smyphonic: 
poem, “Le Chasseur Maudit,’’ and Men- 
deIssobn’s “Scotch’’ symphony. 
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HLIBERT SINGS 


IN GOOD VOICE 


Symphony Novelty Was “Impro- 


visatore” Light Overture by 
D’ Albert. 


through which are to 
glide the personages whose fates, in- 
clusive of happy possibilities, shall yet 
come close to the verge of deathly peril. 
For encouraging a disposition of easy 
yet eager attention, in unison with the 
most buoyant epoch of the year, these 
pages are capitally contrived and. they) 
were turned off smartly by the or-' 
chestra. t ; 


Deeply Influenced, . | 


Mr. Loeffler’s orchestral poem, ‘The 
Death of Tintagiles,”’’ again carried an 
attent and deeply infiuenced the assem- 


bly through the dreadful episodes of Mae- 
terlinck’s tragedy, the horrors and cruel- 
ties of which seem so needless to relate, 
since they point to no possible parallel 
that might be averted by a knowledge 
of them. 

They wring the heart to no purpose, 
unless it be to contrast against them 
the tender beauty of such love as that 
of Ygraine for her delicate little brother. 
As heretofore, Mr. Loeffler’s ideality and 
his power of sympolizing it in the form 
of melody and the colors o? instrumen-| 
tation were potent from the beginning 
of the pcem to the end—in the early 
threats of. violent power in the rum- 
orous drums and trumpets, in the dull 
darkness and the bitter storm that rises 
to fury in its rage; in the soft, gentle 
conference of the girl and the child, and 
the wail and woe of their dark and sav- 
age separation; in the crash of the fatal 
doorway, and in the peace, relief and 
benediction that follows after the ca- 
tastrophe. 

These are spiritually and morally, 
rather than intellectually and specifical- 


: ly, expressed in the score, and the in- 
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GLAZOUNOFF SECOND TIME 


[ 


ee me ee 


Loefiler’s Tragic ‘“Tintagiles’’ Poem’ 


Repeated and Played by 
the Author. 


nm —” 
i< 
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The “Improvisatore’’ music of D’ Albert. 


which began ‘last evening’s Symphony 
program, would not be accepted as an 
overture in the usual operatic sense, but 
vather as a preparatory introduction, 
not drawing hints and themes’ from 
forthcoming scenes, but rather outlin-} 
ing the environment and suggesting the 
atmosphere in which they would pass— 


making the mind -.ready for these con- 
ditions, so to speak, so that the action 


| might come as a surprise. 
The story is romantic, passionate and} 
touches tragedy, but its chief events/ 


transpire during the _ lively, noisy, 
cheery carnival time, when disguise, in- 


tensity with which the progress of the 
agedy is enforced was heightened by 
Mr. Loeffler’s presence in the orchestra 
to play the viola d’amour part, which 
expresses’ the timid, plaintive, pathetic 
child, victim of a power he cannot com- 
prehend in a fate that is all mystery. 


Composition of Fancies. 


The Glazounoff symphony (in E flat, 
No. 4) was again much enjoyed on this 


second hearing and showed itself more 
clearly for what it is—a composition 
more of fancies and psychical states 
than of thought, reflection and caleula- 
tion. The three parts appear to ex- 
press in a general scope, languorous, 
amatory, tranquillizing happiness; 
busy, animated, active, restless mirth- 
fulness; _and_ high-spirited, positive, 
Vigorous, wilful vitality, emphatic in 
assertion, ready and fertile in motion, 
ardent, full and high-pulsed in tem- 
per. . 

In the first movement long-drawn, 
pensive, sentimental melody prevails, 
which in the second becomes fluent, 


swift-and sparkjing, while in the third 


to make the sequence, 
Mr. Gilibert’s contributions brought 
great pleasure and. elicited. from one 
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-ONing to the severity of the storm, there 
Was an unfortunately small audience at 
br the » last Symphony concert—unfortunately, 
ause it was one of the most agreeable of 
he season. This was the programme, Mr. 
"Charles Gilibert being the soloist: 


bgt ,Overture to the opera, ‘‘The Improvisa- 


ad ! 
2 wag (First time.) 
ee siz, at: =6"*‘Quand la Flamme Je L’Amour,’’ from 
ori he Fair Maid of Perth.’’ 
Loeffler: Symphonic Poem, ‘‘The Death of Mau- 
a — after the drama of Maeter- 


n 
(T viole d’amour is played by the composer.) 
§ with Pianoforte— 
assenet: ‘‘Twilight.’’ 
, a oe ne Virgin at the Manger."’ 
tows eS of Gilles. 


ymphony No, 4, in E flat, op. 48. 
(By request. ) 


wer new work produced was D’Albert’s 
: > to his opera, ‘‘The Improvisatore,”’ 
Ought out in Berlin in February, 1902. 


lary thin composition is yet so delight- 
ully eee so skilfully orchestrated, 
id s vely in spirit that its hearing was 
Uly @ pleasure. Its performance, indeed, 

| sed t @€ audience so well that it would 
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me ‘ard here in a long while. 
Another excellent move of Mr. Gericke’s 
thelr at in the same season works that, 
, r first production, were enthusiasti- 
eived. At this concert, for instance, 
1 again Glazounow’s fourth sym- 
vhich was first brought out here 
ast. Octod er, and it is safe.to say that 
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ae = ah8. bea wise plan to bring forward | 


erture to ‘‘Semiramide’’ would be in- | 
to hear from a fine orchestra, and | 
> Nicolai's “Merry Wives’ has not. 
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poem, ‘The PE sade of ‘Tintaglles, fatter 
the drama by Maeterlinck, a composition 


| ' that aroused tremendous enthusiasm in 


1901. Fo appreciate the many beauties of 


|, this score of Mr. Loeffler’s, its richness of 
| picturesque suggestion, its flashes and 


gleams of lovely color, its tenderness, its 
passion and its climax of horribleness, no 
fervid admiration of Maeterlinck is need- 
ful; and yet it seems as though Mr. Loef- 
fler’s musical illustration of the drama 
must fully satisfy the most rabid devotees 
of the Belgian poet. Now that Maeterlinck 
himself, however is turning from the unrea! 
to the ‘real, abandoning ‘‘Dramas for Mar- 


'lionettes,’’ for plays of flesh and blood, 


like ‘‘Monna Vanna,’’ would it not be well 
for Mr. Loeffler to follow his illustrious 
example? Despite its musical beauties, 
now more clearly in evidence than ever 
before, “The Death of Tintagiles’’ made a 
much less profound impression last week 
than it did three years ago. At present 
a healthy interest in the doings of live 
human beings is pushing into outer dark- 
ness the curiosity men felt a few years 
ago concerning the movements and re- 
peated ejaculations of the pale puppets of 
mystic symbolism. The orchestra played 
this composition grandly, as, indeed, rt 
played the entire programme. 

Mr. Gilibert, as always, entranced every- 
body by the exquisite quality of his art. 
Again it can only be said of him that 
now, since Victor Maurel has retired from 
the stage, there is no man singer before 
the public with so perfect a legato, so 
absolute a control of breath, such fine 
feeling in phrasing, so keen a feeling for 
tonal color, such admiral diction, and so 
remarkable power of projecting his mean- 
ing on the minds (and hearts) of his hear- 
ers, aS Mr. Gilibert. On Saturday he was 
received with applause that threatened to 
turn the symphony concert into a song 
recital. France may be proud of him. 

At this week’s concert Mr. Ferrucio 
Busoni is to reappear in Boston, his former 
home. The programme will be as follows: 
Overture ‘to ‘Leg Barbares’’ (first time), 
Saint-Saéns; Concerto for pianoforte, in F 
minor, Henselt; Poéme Symphonique, “Le | 
Chasseur Maudit,’’ Cesar Franck; Sym- 
phony No. 8, in A minor (Scotch), Mendels- 
sohn. R. R. G. 
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Mir: Gilibert's - four - seléction’: took a 
wide’ range: “He’ bé with the’ cynical, 
forced, hollow merriment and the actual. 
bitter ‘despair. of Raiph’s hopeless solilo- 
quy in Bizet’s “Fair Maia or Perth,’ 
and ended with the ‘bubbling bucolic de- 
light of ‘Gilles’ ‘‘Voici le Matin, la Grive 
a Chante,” including between these 
Massenet’s “Twilight” and Perilhou’s 
“Virgin. by the Manger,’’ sung in fine 
mezza-voce, with: -perfect and tranquil 
sostenuto and: quiet delicacy, the com- 
edian spirit and th big voice vielding 
primacy to the sensitive, reserved artist. 

Mr. Zach accompanted the three chan- 
sons altogether’ Well: 

At the next concert Mr. Busoni will 
make -his.rentree in the Henselt 
HF: minor piano concerto. Saint Saens’ 
“Barbarians” overttee will have its first 
hearing, and Mendelssohn’s “Scotch”’ 
Symphony and Franck’s “Chasseur 
Mandit” poem will also be played. 
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Symphony Hall: Boston Symphony Or- 
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chestra 


Owing to the severity of the storm, there 
was an unfortunately small audience at 
the last Symphony concert—unfortunately, 
because it was one of the most agreeable of 
the season. This was the programme, Mr. 
Charles Gilibert being the soloist: 


D’ Albert: Overture to the opera, ‘‘The Improvisa-— 
tore,’’ 


(First time.) 
Bizet: ‘“‘Quand la Flamme de L’Amour,’’ from 
‘*The Fair Maid of Perth.’’ 
Loeffler: Symphonic Poem, ‘‘The Death of Mau- 
rice Tintagiles,’’ after the drama of Maeter- 
linek. 


(The viole d’amour is played by the composer.) 
Songs with Pianoforte— 

Massenet: ‘‘Twiligzht.’’ 

Perilhou: ‘The Virgin at the Manger,’ 

Poise: Song of Gilles. 

Glazounow: Symp hony No. 4, in E flat, op. 48. 
(By request.) 

The new work produced was D’Albert’s 
overture to his opera, ‘‘The Improvisatore,”’ 
first brought out in Berlin in February, 1902. 
With little melody of distinction or of 
charm, this composition is yet so delight- 
fully rhythmical, so skilfully orchestrated, 
and so lively in spirit that its hearing was 
truly a pleasure. Its performance, indeed, 
pleased the audience so well that it would 
seem to be a wise plan to bring forward 
other overtures of the opéra comique order: 
some by Auber, two or three by Rossini. 
The overture to ‘‘Semiramide’’ would be iti- 
teresting to hear from a fine orchestra, and 
that to Nicolai’s ‘‘Merry Wives’ has not 
been heard here in a long while. 

Another excellent move of Mr. Gericke’s 
is to repeat in the same season works tnat, 
on their first production, were enthusiasti- 
cally received. At this concert, for instance, 
he played again Glazounow’s fourth sym- 
phony, which was first brought out here 
only last October, and it is safe to say that 
at the second hearing the work sounded 
even more. brilliant and charming, if not of 
intrinsically greater worth, than it did at 


“its first. It if much to be wis! 


Wi Ls 


Gericke would adopt this plan oftener, par- 
ticularly in connection with works that are 
at first difficult of comprehension, like the 
‘‘Heldenleben,’’ ‘‘Barbarossa,’’ etc. 

Of most consequence Saturday was the 
second performance here in its final ar- 
rangement of Mr. Loeffler’s symphonic 
poem, ‘“‘The Death of Tintagiles,’’ after 
the drama by Maeterlinck, a composition 
that aroused tremendous enthusiasm in 
1901. To appreciate the many beauties of 
this score of Mr. Loeffler’s, its richness of 
picturesque suggestion, its flashes and 
gleams of lovely color, its tenderness, its 
passion and its climax of horribleness, no 
fervid admiration of Maeterlinck is need- 
ful; and yet it seems as though Mr. Loef- 
fler’s musical illustration of the dram» 
must fully satisfy the most rabid devotee: 
of the Belgian poet. Now that Maeterlineck 
himself, however is turning from the unre 
to the real, abandoning ‘‘Dramas for Mar- 
ionettes,’’ for plays of flesh and blood. 
like ‘‘Monna Vanna,’’ would it not be well 
for Mr. Loeffler to follow his illustrious 
example? Despite its musical beauties. 
now more clearly in evidence than ever 


before, ‘““The Death of Tintagiles’’ made a 


much less profound impression last week 
than it did three years ago. At preseni 
a healthy interest in the doings of live 
human beings is pushing into outer dark- 
ness the curiosity men felt a few years 
ago concerning the movements and re- 
peated ejaculations of the pale puppets of 
mystic symbolism. The orchestra played 
this composition grandly, as, indeed, it 
played the entire programme, 

Mr. Gilibert, as always, entranced every- 
body by the exquisite quality of his art. 
Again it can only be said of him that 
now, since Victor Maurel has retired from 
the stage, there is no man singer before 
the public with so perfevt a legato, so 
absolute a control of breath, such fine 
feeling in phrasing, so Keen a feeling for 
tonal color, such admiral diction, and so 
remarkable power of projecting his mean- 
ing on the minds (and hearts) of his hear- 
ers, aS Mr. Gilibert. On Saturday he was 
received with applause that threatened io 
turn the symphony concert into a song 
recital. France may be proud of him. 

At this week’s concert Mr. Ferrucio 
Busoni is to reappear in Boston, his former 
home. The programme will be as follows: 
Overture to ‘‘Les Barbares’’ (first time). 
Saint-Saéns; Concerto for pianoforte, in F 
minor, Henselt; Po®me Symphonique, ‘‘Le 
Chasseur yagi " Ceesar Franck; Sym- 
phony No. 38, in A minor (Scotch), Mendels- 
sohn. 


“that Mr. 


SEASON 1908-OA. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduétor. 


SATURDAY, 


BRAHMS, 


SAINT-SAENS. 


DVORAK, 


Mr. 


V. CONCERT. 


NOVEMBER 21; AT 8, P. 


~ 
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Programme: 
TRAGIC OVERPURE. 


CONCERTO for VIOLONCELLO 


ih 


SYMPHONIC POEM, “Ideal&”’ 


SYMPHONY No. 3. 


Soloist: 


RUDOLF KRASSELT. 
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Scotch.) op. 56. 


inor. ( 


Conductor. 
AT 8, P. M. 
‘The Barbarians.’’ 
‘“The Barber of Seville.’’ 
‘The Wild Huntsman.’’ 


>) 
Am 


Andante con moto: Allegro un poco agitato, 


II. Vivace non troppo. 


? 


” from 
3 


) 
: 3, 2 


1903-OA. 


ime. 


tt 
ivAcissimo, Allegro maestoso assai. 


Una Voce 


1rs 


Soloist: 
LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 


(F 


10. 


Programme. 
OVERTURE to the Opera 
SONGS with PIANOFORTE. 

‘‘CHARMANT PAPILLON. 


SYMPHONIC POEM 
‘*POURQUOI.’’ 


ARIA, “ 
SYMPHONY No 


Adag 


““SICILIAN VESPERS.”’ 
Allegro v 


AI, CONCERT. 


The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 


I 
III 
VV. 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 
(Mme. 


’ 


Mr. WILHELM GHRRICKE 


SAINT-SAENS, 
ill be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 9 


CAHSAR FRANCK, 
There w 


a2) CAMPRA, 
b) DELIBES, 
MENDELSSOHN 


ROSSINI, 
c) VERDI, 


Miss Lillian Blauvelt. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SBEASON 1903-OA. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 
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AL, CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY Q, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


SAINT-SAENS, OVERTURE to the Opera ‘‘The Barbarians.’’ 
(First time.) 


ROSSINI, ARIA, “Una Voce,”’ from *‘The Barber of Seville.’’ 
CAISAR FRANCK, SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘“‘The Wild Huntsman.,”’ 


SONGS with PIANOFORTE. 
a) CAMPRA, ‘“‘CHARMANT PAPILLON.”’ 
b) DELIBES, ‘‘POURQUOI.’’ 
c) VERDI, ‘‘SICILIAN VESPERS.”’ 


MENDELSSOHN, SYMPHONY No. 3, in A minor. (Scotch.) op. 56. 


I, Andante con moto: Allegro un poco agitato, 
II. Vivace non troppo. 

III. Adagio. 

IV. Allegro vivacissimo, Allegro maestoso assal. 


Soloist: 


Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 


Miss Lillian Blauve'lt, 


Copyright, 1897, by Aimé Dupont, New York. 
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Overture to the Opera ‘‘The Barbarians’’... 
Saint-Saens 
(Tirst time.) 
Aria, “‘Una Voce,’’ from ‘“i‘be Barber of 
Seville’’ Rossini 
Lilifan Blauvelt. 


Symphonic Poem, *‘The Wild Huntsman’’. 
Cesar Franck 
Senges with Pianoforte— 
‘“Charmant Papillon’’ 
‘*Pourqoui’’ 
‘Sicilian Vespers’’ 
Mime. Lillian Blau alt. 
Symphony No, 3, in A minor. (Scotch.) op. 
06 Mendelssohn 


Surely there was variety enough and 
to spare so far as the names of the 
composers who figured in the latest 
Symphony concert were concerned. On 
paper it looked like the promise of an 


TALIAN PIANIST WILL 
REAPPEAR AT SYMPHONY 


Tenuel, You, 8. Ge4 


: Overture From “Barbarians” Will 


Be Given. 


The Symphony concert and rehearsal 
of this, week will have the advantage 
of the Boston.rentree of Ferrucio Bus- 


oni, the Italian pianist, who is not only. 


evening of many moods and tenses; yet |@ master of resplendent, powerful and 
‘almost limitless technique, but is a man | 


was a vein of 
the works set 
parti-colored, 


curiously enough there 
Sameness through all 
forth. The beads were 


of.inventive genius and independent 


but the string was pretty nearly of one | judgment in regard to the literature 


texture. 

Take, for 
ture to The Barbarians,” his very re- 
cent opera. That it is the work of cool 
old age is patent enough; add to this 
Saint-Saens’ ever-besetting lack of real 
power and emotional stress, and we 
ihave a musical picture of barbarians 
‘who would have welcomed silk hats and 
| boutonnieres. The music is neat, melo- 
dious, beautifully scored and pleasin 
in every way. Had it been called ‘‘The 
Salonites’’ it would be accepted as, in 
away. a work of genius. 

Again, consider Cesar Franck’s tone 
poem anent the blasphemous huntsman 
who was accursed most effectively for 
disturbing the Sunday morning devo- 
tions of the faithful. Beautiful as a 
portion of the work is, noble as is the 
religious sentiment it reveals, 
short of greatness in that it fails to 
‘rise to the terror and weirdness of the 
‘ride of the condemned man. We are 
used to tremendous equine 
music; Wagner, Belioz and Raff have 
given their respective horses such fiery 
gallops that the ambling of Franck’s 
palfrey seems a bit lacking in interest, 
| The work is broad and beautiful. at any 
‘rate, and it was played in an abso- 
lutely perfect way. 

Mendelssohn’s ‘Scotch’? symphony is 
familiar—too familiar. We lose gvight of 
its many beauties by an almost vearly 
repetition of its somewhat cloying 
melodiousness. And vet, who ever de- 
picted Gaelic music as well? The ex- 
quisitely dainty scherzo, the tender love 
song andante, the paean of jov at the 
finale—all are examples of music at its 
most refined and charming point. Plaved 
once in ten years this symphony would 
have its hearers spell-bound. 
| Mme. Blauvelt sang with her accus- 
-tomed purity and taste; vet the ‘‘Bar- 
'ber’? arla made little real effect. We 
are spoiled along these lines by one 
consummately great Rosina. In 
songs with piano she wag much more 
successful, giving each with a 
cut brilllancy of style that was 


to hear. 
EE 


zood 


ge years ago, 


it falls, F-minor 


effects in | 


| Joseffy, 


! 


instance. Saint-Saens’ over- | he elects. to present upon his instru- 


ment. 

Born only a few miles from Florence, 
in 1866, he has become almost German- 
ized by marriage and association and 


has attained eminence by his devotion. 


He visited Boston about ten 

played with the Symphony 
Orchestra, which produced a curious 
and ‘striking study of his in tone-color- 
ings, held a chair of pianism at the 
New England Convervatory for a couple 
of years and then abruptly returned to 
Europe, where he has since played and 
taught, receiving particular honors from 
the court at Berlin. 

He has chosen for this occasion the 
concerto of Henselt, which is 
not intrinsically too difficult for good 

layers of the second rank to manage, 
mut which still gives opportunity for 
one of original spirit and genius to do 
great things with its changeful spir- 
ituality. It has been played here by 
Mills, Fanny. Bloomfield and 
Sauer and other 
as also by some local pianists. 

The overture will be Saint 
recent ‘“‘The «eBarbarians,’’ introduced 
last season by Theodore Thomas, but 
entirely new here. The symphony will 
be Mendelssohn’s ever delightful 
“Scotch,’’ and for the central number 


to Bach. 


| will be repeated Cesar Franck’s musi- 


cal. version of the ‘‘Wild .Huntsman”’ 
' Jegand—a work attributable rather to 
his religious sentiment than to any 
distinctly dramatic feeling, for his heart 
was clearly rather with the Sabbath 
services and their desecration by the 
courtly hunter than with the latter’s 
curse and headlong, ceaseless haste to 
perdition. 


the | 


clean- | 


} 
} 


distinguished artists, | 


Saens’ | 


. \ ; %* ae s4 


Symphony Hall: Symphony Orchestra 


Mr. Ferrucio Busoni being delayed by 
the weather, Mme. Lillian Blauvelt, at 
short notice, assumed the role of goloist at 
the eleventh symphony concert, held in 
Symphony Hall last Saturday evening. 
This was the programme: Frm, Ja, 1: OY 
Saint-Saéns: Overture to the opera ‘‘The Bar- 


barians.’’ 
(First time.) 


“Una Voce,’’ ‘The Barber 


“The Wild 


Rossini: Aria, from 
of Seville.’’ 

César Franck: 
Huntsman.,’’ 

Songs with Pianoforte— 

Campra: ‘‘Charmant Papillon.,’’ 
Delibes: ‘*Pourquoi.’’ 

Verdi: ‘‘Sicilian Vespers.’’ 

Mendelssohn: Symphony No. 38, 
(Scotch.) Op. 56. 


Symphonic Poem, 


in A minor. 


} cent d’Indy has done, that would enabl 


"of orosa with accents of acutest woe; Cé&sai 
Franck was not the man to portray the 
They were too 


devil or any of his works. 
foreign to his nature. 


in any composition performed here,. the - 
sympathy with the natural world, as Vine 


x a fh 
Whe, 
a 


4 


Nor has he shown, » 


a 


¢ ‘ 


* 
* 


‘ him successfully to deal with a legend like 


the ‘‘Wild Huntsman.”’ 


More interesting 


by far would it have been to revive hig” 
Symphony, a work impossible to hear too 


often. 


l far better than the Mendelssohn symphony, 


| 


The concert opened with a new work by | 


Saint-Saéns, the overture to his opera ‘‘Les 
Barbares,”’ produced at the Opéra of Paris 
in October, 1901. The libretto, 
the story of a horde of Teutonic barbarians 
who, in the first century of this era, invad- 
ed the Gallic town of Orange, setting forth 
their adventures of love and revenge, is 


rehearsing ~ 


of all shape. 


vividly illustrated by the overture. which | 


might well be called a symphonic poem. To 


judge from the music Saint-Saéns has im- - 


agined for this bloody tale, the inhabitants 
of Orange must have been a languorous and 
luxurious class of people, like unto those 
who lived in fair Capua or in Sybaris. And 
the “barbares!”” They were, according to 
Saint-Saéns, barbarous in very truth, of 
the kind who would march against an 
enemy blowing on conch shells and burst- 
ing into warwhoops, 
their foe by din rather than by prowess of 


fighting. The Overture, in short, like all 
else Saint-Saéns has produced, is well writ- 
ten, with flowing and pleasant strains to 
suggest the invaded, with harslk and un- 
couth measures to typify the invaders. To 
find in it, however, a musical idea that has 
Zenuine value, would not be easy. The 
work was admirably played. 

Of more moment than the overture, al- 
though it has been played here before, is 


y “6 - ; ° 
| César Franck’s Symphonic poem ‘‘Le Chas- 


seur Maudit,’’ in which the composer of 
Les Béatitudes”’ attempts a musical pic- 
ture of the Wild Huntsman, who, for love 
of the chase, neglected tor care for his soul, 
even Winding his horn of a Sunday morn- 
ing, in defiance of the church bells; his 
horse refused to carry him, his horn to 
Sound; till, at last, deserted by all his fol- 


lowers, the hunter became. the hunted, and | aint? 
Si Ss 


that by a pack of demons from hell; and 


which received but a torpid performance, 
And yet this | 


hardly to be sniffed at; after what had 


The poem was beautifully played, 


music of Mendelssohn’s is 


come before, it seemed positively refresh-- 


ing. 

Mme. Blauvelt was unfortunate. With 
great lack of judgment, she chose to sing 
“Una Voce,” a song effective only on the 
Stage, with dramatic action and, further- 


more, a song written for mezzo-soprano, | 


A soprano attempting it must either dwell 
over much on tones unfavorable to her qual- 
ity of voice, or else twist the melody out 
Its accompaniment, too, was 
but languidly played. Still more unfortu- 


nate was Mme. Blauvelt with Verdi’s bril- 


liant bolero, which absolutely demands an 
orchestral accompaniment. 


She was, how-. 


* ever, more successful tn this piece. singing 


| concert, 


it glibly and smoothly, with an agreeable 
quality of voice. 

This) week there will be no symphony 
The next programme, at which a 


| soloist still unannounced will sing, ts as 


trusting to subdue |! 


follows: 


Dubois; Suite, ‘In Carnival Time” (first 


| time), Schumann; Symphony in A minor, 


they hunt him to this day, through dark- | 


hess and through light. 

Despite its many passages of singular 
beauty, in particular, its peaceful, religious 
beginning, ‘Le Chasseur Maudit”’ is not one 
of this great master’s strongest works. 
César Franck, the mystic, who imagined 
music for a string quartet that uplifts and 
purifies the soul like a solemn high mass 
at the Cathedral of Amiens; who, in “‘The 
Beatitudes,”’ found phrases worthy of the 
words of Christ; who, in the same work, 
depicted the sufferings of the Mater Dol- 


Rubinstein. R. R. G. 
eee 
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ELEVENTH SYMPHONY CONCKR?. 

“wing to the prevailing epsuaemie of 

belatedness among railroad trains, Mr 


Busoni, who was announced as the S0l0= 
ist for 
185 ee Ony's present season, was unable 

O 

who was 

was the soloist in his place, 


the lith concert in the Boston 


and Mme Lillian Blauvelt, 


appear, 
opportunely in the vicinity, 


This was the Brooklyn singer’s first 


Boston appearance since her recent suc- 


te he concert tour in Great Britain, 
anc 
doubt about 
. ber friends. In 

trimmed costume, 
match, 
against 


left her .without any 
her being in the house of 
a very oe fur- 
with cocked hat to 
she made a pleasing picture 
the background of somber- 


must have 


coated symphony players, and sang in 
a most dramatic manner the cavatina, 


‘ 


‘A Little Voice I Heard,”’ 
“Barber of Seville.’’ 


Her vocal method seems to gain some- 


from Ros- 


thing with each hearing; and this time 
18 is perhaps as much in the’ direction 
Of coloratura as in any other one char- 


acteristic. 
amusing 


While her delivery of the 
lines of the wilful Rossini 


heroine was possibly better than the 
role has: been sung in some grand opera 


seasons, 
by Delibes 
Verdi ‘‘Bolero,’’ 
, pers,’’ 


it was in the fanciful ‘‘'Why?’ 
and the miore vivacious 
from the ‘“‘Sicilian Ves- 
that the most captivating phase 


Of her undeniable art was reached. 


arely has any American singer sue- 


ceeded in so completely blending the sen- 


t 


iment and the meloay. 


Overture to “Frithof” “(first time), | 
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FADED TEXT 


‘The piatio “accompaniment to the. 
“Buttertl | 


y"’ song by Campra, played by 
Mr Zach, proved to be too loud, and its 
judicious modulation in the two suc- 
2 a numbers made a great improve- 
ment. . 


The Mendelssohn ‘‘Scotch’’ symphony 
was played delightfully, as it always is 
by this admirably trained organization, 
There were in it no traces of cither 
blurring or slurring. From the andante 
introduction, born, as the composer 
himself has written, during his visit 
to Holyrood palace in 1829, to the allegro 
“Gathering of the Clans’’ with its wild 
skirling of Highland airs at its close, 
it is full of majestic power. The pas- 
toral quietness of the vales of ‘sweet 
Afton,’’ and the fierce war marching 
of Ettrick and Teviotdale clansmen 1s 
in its vivid picturing, and the orches- 
tral interpretation was richly deserving 
of the repeated ‘“‘bravas’’ it received. 

The only ‘first time’? number of the 
program was the opentng one—the over- 
ture to the Saint-Saens opera of ‘“‘The 
Barbarians,’’ which was originally pro- 
duced at a Paris concert in 1901. The 
themes are taken from the opera, and 
there is no attempt in it to follow the 
classic form of the overture. 

The opera dealing with the time of 
the invasion of Gaul by Cimbrians and 
Teutons, 113 B C, the orchestration fol- 
lows the ancient forms to a marked de- 
gree, yet in a singularly melodious man- 
ner. It was an ideal initial number for 
t: symphony program, and the great 
audience appreciated its beauty in no 
uncertain way. 

The Cesar Franck “symphonic poem,”’ 
called ‘The Wild Huntsman,’ has been 
viven but twice before in Boston, in 
1898. and again in 1901, and its weirdness 
in this repetition was a savage contrast 
to the more harmonious charms of the 
other parts of the program. 

The composition opens with the Sab- 
bath chimes predominant, but this 1s 
soon disturbed by the sound of the wild 
hunter’s sacrilegious torn. As far as it 
is possible the orchestration represents 
the conflict between the good and evil 
influences which seize the mad count, 
urging him to one or the other extreme, 
and ends in the suggestions of eternal 
punishment which such a scoffer is sup- 
posed to have visited upon him for his 
misdoing. 

As in the other features of the pro- 
vram the players perfectly interpreted 
the conductor’s reading, and the hear- 
ing Was an instruciive one, if not cuite 
so popularly enjoyable as other parts 
prove to be. 

There will be no public rehearsal or 
concert this week. The special fea- 
tures of the program for the 12th con- 
eert Saturday evening. Jan 23, will be 
a ‘first time’’: performance of Dubois’ 
overture from ‘‘Frithof;’’ a ‘first time” 
suite, “In Carnival Time,” by Georg 
Schumann; Rubtenstein’s A minor sym- 
phony, and two arias, the soloist to be 
announced later. 
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Saint-Saens Overture Given 
Here for First Time. 
ha 4 | $ 
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Mpsice of “The Barbarians” Heard 
by Boston Music Lovers—Roman- 





| tle"Pieees by Franek ana’ 
 deIssohn-Also onthe Progra 
—Mme. Blauvelt the Soloist. 
‘The programme of the llth Symphony 
coneert, Mr, Gericke. ,conductor, ‘given 
last night ‘in Symphony’ Hall, was as 
folle ws: 


Overture to. ‘*The Barberians’’......Saimt-Saens 
(First time.) 


‘iicsina’s cavyatina from ‘“‘The Barber of 
RV RENO.” 6. b'cta: d's! oic’anetad-Ehiae 68-ab dine iwakw Rossini 

“vbipsenic .- poem, ‘The Wild MHunts- 
nen a Chih od 8.6 Ooh ih bebe ewwnd V0 6b Recs ae teen 
songs. ““Charming Buttertly’’..........Campra 
WY OM) Fa bid 0 b2 5 OUR hice sec ...Delibes 

‘Botero fron *s The’: Sicilian » Vés- 
DOCH A TK Ee oe Prpaee ies Verdj 


i poems, 


a 


' Sion, 


Symphony in A minor, **Seotch’’...Mendeissohn 

‘he overture to ‘‘The Barbarians’ was 
played for the first time in Boston. It 
eerved originally.as the prologue to the 
opera produced tn Paris in 190i. After 
iIntroductovy music the curtains 
were drawn apart and the ainpnhitheatre 


r 
‘ © 
Slaxge 


nt Orange- was. disclosed, A Reciter, 
Melmas, the baritone, appeared and toid 
now Germans invading Gaul 


before 
(‘hrist’s birth drove all before them: bu 
Mroriay ther beautiful Vestal. found a 
way to stop them; and then the Goddess 
avenged ,:; vhe bloodsof the: conqueror 
the: -saerile@wious: ‘sacrifice - of - Floria’s 
.TRereés-was music fH this scene. 
The. curtains closed: again, and ther 
orenestral’ music te the, beginning 
Ofethe first act... Thies projozue was ar- 
ranged by the composer as a concert 
vverture and played at a Colonne con- 
eert in>Paris, Dee. 1, 1901. Theodore 
‘Shomas prouuced it in Chicago in 1902. 
Whnen .ne: was nearly WwW yvears old 
Saint-Saens went back to Grecian and 
moman legendas for sources of musical 
inspiration. -Cynical. or- rather jironieal. 
in his treatment of “‘Phryne,” that 
Ot a very old and onee highiv 
profession, he was 
In the music’to ‘‘Deinnira. 
Che Barbarians.’ and the 
ihe musie to ‘‘Prrysatis,’’ and now his 
‘Helen of Troy’’ is ready for Monte 
Carlo. May he be as fortunate with the 
“tnat launched a thou- 


story of-the face 
sand é. was Offenbach. Rut 


‘ 


vlory 
med 
tragic 
Then came 


ECSLEt 
appropriately 


i, 


ships as 
saint-Saens is now in his 69th vear, and 
his music -was never distinguished for 
Sensuodsus quality,or passionate intensity. 
Perhaps it would be well for him to 
ireat Helen, as Phryne,: with courteous 
ivony. ‘a 

The first opera.librettists chose tales 
and ‘legends of, Greece and Rome as. well 
+“s stories ‘from :these mythologies; and 
ior years their example was.piously fol- 
iowed, The French musicians, as well 
as paineers, have clung to the classics. 
and the intiuence of Latin and. Greek 
iierature is observed today even among 
ihe, symbolists and their disciples, as 
well.as among such neo-pagans as Mar- 
cel -Schwob and: Pierre .Louys. Saint- 


ezens has tried the historical, the ro- 
mantic iyric drama, and now he is 
irankly classical... He has alWays dis- 


played classic qualities in his operas as 
well as in his symphonies, symphonic 
) chamber music: simplicity of 
line, effects of outlines, an avoidance of 
encumbering detail, discretion in expres- 
si He has now reached the age, alas 
li we: may judge by the latest works 
tiat nave been played here, when his 
facility of expression is far more marked 
than his invention. ‘And desire shall 
fail,’ ‘said the Preacher. King in Jerusa- 
lem, Saint-Saens,.we fear, has reached 
the evil days when ideas fail, | 

fis qualities of expression are again 
revealed in_ this overture, but the ideas 


mme 


next year 


INuns- in **Robert the 
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illustration of 
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are Tew and unimportant. vwnere® a” *tollow a lite or‘coquetry.  ~ 


| : fatteau character; it 
has the same me!ancholy elegance, the- 
‘same polished recognition of the inher- 
-ent emptiness o . 


potent. Dear | eh ts of ‘tragedy? here 
is the picture of wild invaders and de- 
spairing folk? *This musics as cold as 
aa. arveient,: haif-effaced fresco. Com- 
pare with this musie of an tnvading 
hbarbarie host, the overtiire to” Chabon- 
er’s “Gwendoline,” an opera with a like 
subject, for in each an invading hero 
is captivated by the beauty of a woman. 
in Saint-Saens’ music there is ‘no rush 
no fury. The passion is that of a chess 
plaver’ who believes in his own system 
of. moves: Nor ts this music superbly 
decorative. Let us. hope that the 
thought of-Helen: of Troy has warmet 
his blood or at least inspired ‘him to a’ 
song of anicrous regret. 

Cesar Franck’s symphonic poem in 
Buerger’s ballad ‘*The 
Wild Huntsman’’ was played here for 
the third time. It grows in effect with 
sach hearing, yet the opening episode of 
the Sunday scene and that of the chase 
still seem ‘the more imugyinative. The 
eurse and the wild bunt are not so poign. 
antiy “portrayed. Franck was first of 
all a mystic; his best and most charac- 
teristic music is that of contemplation 
not of action, and least of.al! demoniac 
He knew how to express admir- 


ably the voices complaining of the 
ecunt’s mad chase that brought the 
eurse; for nis compassion: and love em- 


braced the universe; but what had that 
pure 
may: .ana:. ‘his 
imagination 


soul to do with 
hellish 
had to 


the Wild Hunts- 
attendants? His 
stoop to such a 


scene. He. could’ no. more ‘have written 
the music for the Wolf’s Glen in ‘‘Der 
Freischuetz’’ or the, Evocation of the 


Devil,’ than he 
could have imagined the song of Char- 
pentier’s J.ouise to her lover, that song 
both of shy confession and womanly 
exultation, or the cafe seene in ‘La 
Boheme.”’ For of Franck it might have 
been said: ‘‘He hath an angel,”’ not “He 
hath a devil.” 

_Mendelssohn’s . ‘Scotch’? Symphony, 
like his overture, “‘ingal’s Cave,” al- 
Ways gives a certain pleasure. Here we 
have. revealed the talent of Mendels- 
sohn, the talent of the landsecapist in 
music. lt is true that, although the 
composer visited Scotland, he still saw 
the land as from the top of Sinai. 
There is still the Jewish feeling that ts 
so appropriate in the music to Racine’s 
tragedy; and, if Mendeissohn had played 
a bagpipe, no doubt it would have 
sounded like a shofar. But there is, at 
all events, a landscape with atmosphere 
in this symphony; and there is the sug- 
gsestion of ballads of the border, the 
thought of ‘fold, unhappy, far-off things, 
and battles long ago.’’ The scherzo is 
today the freshest of the movements, 
and that is the one most echaracter- 
istically Scottish. 

Mme. Blauvelt, who took at short no- 
tice the place of the tempest tossed and 
delayed Busoni, has a voice of fine 
quality, which is, 
nounced individuality, 
personal appeal. 
with 2 certain 


| and makes no 
She sang fluently ana 
caegree of brilllance 


familiar cavatina from ‘‘The Barber.’”’ 
Her production of low tones might be 
criticised, for the contrast in quality 
was sirongly marked, and one thought 
of Wordsworith’s line, ‘I‘wo voices are 
there.’’ This defect was naturally not 
fo noticeable in the groun of songs. The 
song by Campra she sang simply as a 


well trained singer. She did not sur- 
gest the melancholy of it all—the flieht 
of years, the vanity of all things, the 
inevitable gray days and nights that 







This song has a 


desire. There as 
more of a personal noté, more of emo- 
tional revelation in Delibes’ song, but 
the bolero was again merely a study in 
bravura—an@d this bolero withont orches- 
aie accompaniment is like unto cold 
veal, 

The euphony of the orchestra was as 
distinguished as ever. and the different 
compositions were read with the minute 
attention to detail and with the care for 
relative proportions that 
Mr. Gericke as a conductor, Yet there 
was breadth, there was symphony and 
in “Tne Wiid Hutsman”’ there was the 
fitting romantic expression. ‘ 
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‘Saint-Saens’ “Les Barbares’”’ Over- 


| 
} 


\ 


! 
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bares,’”’ 
his opera of that name, and the overture 


ture Proves to Be Pro- 
gram’s Novelty. 





‘ am, {4 1G a 
There are in the story of “Les Bar- 


upon which Saint-Saens built 


to which received its first Boston plac- 


ing in the eleventh Symphony program, 
some points that recall the disgusting 


and debasing play, ‘‘The Conquerors,” 
‘tolerated at the Hollis Street Theater 
a few seasons ago. 


however, without pro-. 


the A 


Nearly 2000 years separate the epochs 
of the actions, but in each an invading 
horde of Teutons has overwhelmed the 


defensive French and the Romans. who} 


in the early actions would aid them. 
In each a victorious commander is 
seized with base desire for a pure and 
beautiful woman of the country, and 
offers to stay his devastating hand if 
she will yield herself to him. In the 
modern play he is shown as brutal 
enough to attempt such possession by 
violence; but in Sardou’s old-time story 
the vestal virgin, patriotic and also fas- 
cinated, consents to the sacrifice, the 


people condoning her sin with difficulty. 


Festivities in City. 


Festivities and solemn processions are 
seen in the city, the chief of the latter 
being one in which the international 
lovers are glorified, and one in which is 
borne the corpse of the French consul, 
who had been killed in action... The 
widow shrewdly makes the doubly-con- 
quering commander admit his deed, 
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sie had torn from her husband's 
overture is based upon themes and 

és presented in the opera, which 
4ish several distinct episodes. First, 

: Of Ilugubrious woe, a minor strain 
menting over the roll of muffle 

‘ums; then an agitated and excited one; 
hen one quite plaintive and passive; 
then a rush and sweep into gaiety, and 
finally a@ grave and gloomy period, with 
heavy, counterpointing basses, and then 
the hurry, crash and decisiveness of the 
coda and finale. In thé original produc- 
tion, Which was at the Paris Opera in 
October, 1901, these episodes were con- 
nected by comments narrated by the 
tragedian, Delmas, but are now united 
by short trumpet recitatives. 

Besides this overture, which might 
have been delivered more melodramatic- 
ally, the orchestra played Franck’s mus- 
ical version of the old ‘‘Wild Huntsman’”’ 
‘legend, recalling the impious Sabbath 
hunting of the wicked count and his 
profanation of the holy rites; his deser- 
tion by his comrades and the refusal of 
his horse to follow and of his horn to be 


his aimless, 
dreading and hating world, 


In A Minor. 


The Symphony was Mendelsshon in A 
minor, usually called the ‘‘Scotch,’”’ be- 
cause during that visit to Scotland 


which influenced him so much he felt 
the impressions and found the fancies 
which made so many of his pages beau- 
tiful and touching. In it one feels the 
sadness associated with the tragedy of 
Mary of Scotland’s life and its fatal 
power over the careless and luckless. 
Rizzio; one breathes the quietude of hill, | 
lake and heathery stretch, and notes his | 
quickening pulse and thrilling nerve in | 
the rhythm of song and the spring of 
dance, 

Mr. Busoni, whose approach was 
somewhere delayed, caused a change of. 
soloist for the second time this season, | 
and Mme. Blauvelt was happily on hand 
to fill out the program. 


Sang “Una Voce.” 


| The song ‘‘Una Voce -.:0co Fa,” the 
“Butterfly” air from Campra’s century- 
| old “Fetes Venitiennes,’’ Delibes’ ‘‘Pour- 


'quoi,” and the bolero from  Verdi’s 
“Vepres Siciliennes.’””’ Mme. Blauvelt 
was gladly received and  flatteringly 
heard, for she is ever a favorite. Her 
singing was, as usual, competent, self. 

ossessed, showy and “stylish.’’ Yet it 
s singing which just falls short of per- 


| 


them. 
wound; the curse visited upon him, and |. 2 
endless flight across the | “Lb a few gentle 


| 
| 
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- —_ "Programme. Jaa tf £9 " 
Overture to the Opera ‘‘The Barbarians’’.... 


(First time.) 
Aria, ‘“‘Una Voce,’’ .from ‘‘The Barber of 
Seville’’ 


Mme. Lillian Blauvelt. 
Symphonic Poem, ‘‘The Wild Huntsman’’.... 
Caesar Franck 


i 

ks Aas 
; "a" 
a | 


Saint-Saens 


Songs with Pianoforte— 
(a) “‘Charmant Papillon’’................ Campra 
(b) ‘*Pourquoi’’ 
(c) “Sicilian Vespers’’ 
Mme. Lillian Blauvelt. 
Symphony No. 3, in A minor. (Scotch.) op. 
56 Mendelssohn 


St. Saens is the best master of orchestra- 
tion that the French have recently pro- 
duced: but he is not a master of passion or 
emotional power. There is a lack of force 
in his very ingenious scores. 


Better fifty bars gt Bizet 
Than a Cycle of St. Saens. 

These barbarians seemefl more zentle 
than the historian, Gibbons, has depicted 
They seemed addicted to hunting, 
fanfares spoke of this. 
tender love-episodes were more fre- 
quently in the foreground. It was a musi- 
cal representation of a species of Ingomar 
and Parthenia,— 


Two flutes with but a single toot, 
Two horns that blowed as one. 


Mme. Blauvelt came as soloist, in answer | 
Busoni, who was to | 


to an emergency call. 
have played a Henselt concerto, is proba- 
bly still engaged in sending contributions 
to the Atlantic, for his ship has not yet 
arrived. 

It may not be fair to judge absolutely of 
the vocalist by a performance in response 
to such a sudden call. We found her work 
in ‘“‘Una Voce’ correct but uninspired--like 
an excellently acquired lesson. 

Intonation was perfect, the runs and 
floriture were clear, and while criticism 


' was mute, so was enthusiasm. 


fect elegance and savors rather of study | 


and determination to excel than of pre- 
disposition and spontaneity. Her execu- 
tion has all the right to be called “‘agilj 
ta,’’ but it lacks the elastic lightness of 
absolute ‘‘fioritura.’”’ Her closest ap- 
proach to the true union of song and 
singer was in the bolero, although she 
‘gave the Cambra air sweetly, equably 
and with reserve. 


| 


Far better was the impression made in 
the subsequent songs with piano accom- 
paniment (the latter admirably done by 
Mr. Zach), for in these there was a degree 
of abandon and brilliancy that won in- 
Stantaneous recognition. 

Mme. Blauvelt’s work in the last 3 num- 
bers, the quaint delicacy of old Campra, 
the tenderness of Delibes and the dash and 
brillianey of the final Bolero, was superla- 
tively good. Neither Sembrich, nor any 
other of the world-famous prime donne, 
could have excelled: the interpretation 
given. 

The enthusiasm following them was nat- 
urally more spontaneous than the set re- 
calls after ‘‘Una Voce.” 


Cesar Franck’s ‘“‘Wild Huntsman” gains 
by repeated hearing. Yet it does not 
achieve the ‘‘diablerie’’ with which a Ber- 
lioz would have invested the subject. 
Among the wild rides in music, Wagner’s 
Walkuere steeple chase, Reff’s ‘‘Lenore’”’ 
handicap, and Frau Holle Sweepsteakes, St. 
Saens’ Phaeton (in harness) and Berlioz’s 
broncho ride to Hades, Franck’s is the 
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Of course the dissonance 


larly in those that suggest the Sabbath 
calm which the _ sacrilegious huntsman 
roughly broke. 

The moral of the work is—don’t go hunt- 
ing on Sunday during church hours. The 
wicked count who did this was subsequent- 
ly hunted by an entire brass band, assist. 
ed by kettle-drums, and had no end of 
tortissimo trouble, 

We 
Franck’s strongest, although it is as fam- 
ous as any of the good master’s composi- 
tions. ‘The performance was excellent. 


Mr. Gericke 
triumph in the Seotch Symphony, which 
closed the concert. It was one of the finest 


| performances of the work which we have 


ever heard. And it is a work worth doing 
well, for, in spite of some commonplaces 


-and conventionalities, it contains beauties 


that our greatest moderns could not equal 
with all their extra instruments and lib- 


erties. 


of the. first 


The weak parts are the ‘‘storm’’ coda 
movement, the saccharine 
adagio (suited to the susceptibilities of a 
boarding-school miss), and the hymn of 
thanksgiving at the end. 

The noble parts are the development of 


the first movement and the beautiful use 


of clarinettes in deep register in the in- 
troduction of this movement; the splendid 
contrasts of the finale, and particularly 
that passage of clarinette, taken from the 
second theme, which pictures a loneliness 
which those who have walked through the 
Trossachs in the gloaming will readily un- 
derstand. 

The Scherzo is imperishable. Its chief 
theme, given by the clarinette, is the only 
instance of a German composer having 
achieved something really Gaelic. And its 
lilt and rollicking style is developed in a 
masterly manner, so that musician and 
non-musician may meet here upon common 
ground and both find much to admire. 

All through the work Mendelssohn be- 
trays partiality for the clarinettes, and 
these instruments were often in the fore- 


| Sround in this symphony and were played 
| remarkably well, 


There ought to be more great music built 
upon Scottish foundation. Russia and 
Scotland have mines of musica] gold to be 
worked by the classical artificer. The for- 
mer country is beginning to possess a race 
of composers who are using this valuable 
material, but Scotland has not yet had its 
musical Columbus. 

The German composers have sensed the 
value of the Gaelic folk-repertoire,, and 
Beethoven, Franz, Schumann, Bruch, 
Volkmann, and others have endeavored to 
build upon the foreign foundation. But 
only Mendelssohn has succeeded in any de- 
gree, and he chiefly because he lived in 
Scotland for a period,—however brief. 

The true classical evolution of Scottish 
music must come from one to the man- 
ner, born, from a native Scot. May Scot- 
land yet find a musical son who having 


nees and the muted - 
horn calls are there to picture evil in the 
‘conventional way, but the beauty of the- 
work is in the calmcor passages, particu- 
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do not think the work one of | 


and his men won another 


composition was first played 
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___Louis C. Elson, ~ 
NEW STATUE IN SYMPHONY HALL 


Trem, ' ve bu, BO, i9? i : a 
One Just Placed in Position Completes 
Group of Heroic Figures " 


To complete the group of heroic statues 
in Symphony Hall, the last of these,- num- 
bering sixteen in all, has been ‘in- 
stalled in the niche set apart forit. For the 
past two years Pietro P. Caproni, who did 
the sculptural work, has been corresponding — 
with the directors of the Naples Mu- 
seum where the original statue is, and 
finally a model taken from the original 
statue was imported by Mr. Caproni. It is 
the first to be had in this country, and 
stands six feet high. It represents Faun 
carrying the infant Bacchus. The original 
Statue is one of the great treasures of the 


Naples Museum, and it is thought probable 
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MME, BLAUVELT SOLOIST. f 


Programme for Public Rehearsal of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


praleeThis Afternoon. Vix , B-/apy 


The programme of the public rehearsal 


| of the Boston Symphony orchestra -this 


afternoon includes the overture to Saint- 
Saens’ opera, ‘‘The Barbarians”: Cesar — 
Franck’s symphonic poem, “The Wild 
Huntsman,” and Mendelssohn’s “‘Scotch’’ 
Symphony. The overture will be played | 
here for the first time. When the opera 


is performed in Paris, the overture | 
serves as a prologue and a reciter ap- 
pears to tell how an invading host of | 
Teutons swept the natives and the 
Roman legions before them, until. at 
Orange, their chief fell in love witha 
vestal virgin, and. he declares that 
Vesta punished the sacrilege. The action 
of the opera passes in the old amphi- 
theatre of Orange, for which the first 
performance was planned, but Saint- 
Saens made, reasonable objections. ana 
the production was at the Opera, Paris. 
Franck’s symphonic poem is in illustra- 
tion of the ballad by Buerger, ‘which is 
familiar to English speaking persons 
through Sir Walter Scott’s version, The 
here by 
Theodore Thomas’ orchestra, and it has _ 
meer played here at a Symphony con. 
cer 

Mr. Busoni has . been delayed, and 
Mme. Blauvelt will be _the soloist. She 
will sing with the orchestra Rosina’s,) | 
cavatina from ‘“‘The Barber of Seyi]) 
and with piano accompaniment 
songs: Campra’s “Charming Butterfly,” 
Delibes’ ‘‘Why?” and the bolero from 
“The Sicilian Vespers.’’ 

It is a pleasure to state that Mr. Gilf- 
bert, the eminent baritone, and Miss 
Sassoli, the harpist, will give a’ second 
concert in Jordan Hall on Sxturdav 
afternoon, Jan. 16. There will be a com- 
plete change of programme. eid 
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, Op. 69. 


D minor 
RUDOLF KRASSELT, Solo Violoncello. ) 


B flat ma 
(In Waltz time.) 


1903-OA. 
, 2, in 
2 


Allegro giusto. 


IV. Andante. — Allegro con fuoco. 
(First time.) 


Programme. 


SUITE for full OrcHEsSTRA, ‘‘In Carnival Time.” 


Op. 22. 
I. Allegro con fuoco. 


II. Andantino marcato. 
III. Presto, (Humoreske.) 


(Mr. 
OVERTURE to the Opera ‘‘Der Freischuetz.”’ 


JANUARY 23, AT 8, P.M. 


SYMPHONY No 
SERENADE No 


I. Allegro. 
II. Andante sostenuto. 


All, GONCERY. 


III. Intermezzo. 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 
Mr. WILHELM GHRICKE, Conduetor. 
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¢ MUSICAL MATTERS 
Bi cinene sapbsesésnan a 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


in B flat major, op. 


Svendsen 


Symphony No. 2, 
15 


for full Orchestra, ‘‘In Carnival 
Uns MOOD O's cae dads: roe cekeieciekeo Schumann 
(First time) 
Overture to the Opera ‘‘Der Freischuetz’’..Web-r 

An entirely orchestral concert. We gen- 
erally like these purely instrumental con- 
certs best and feel that our great orches- 
tra should be able to charm without the 
aid of an operatic prima donna or a mar- 
vellous virtuoso; but on this occasion none 
of the ideas presented seemed to reach 
high-water mark. The Svendsen sympho- 
ny proved to be a well-constructed work, 
but by no means as individual as much of 
the music of this northern composer. 

The present writer recalls a_ visit to 
Svendsen, in Copenhagen, when that com- 
poser seemed more enthusiastic about his 
“Zorahayde”’ than any other of his com- 
positions. He spoke at that time of a 
visit that he had made to America, and 
hoped some day to turn his impressions of 
Niagara into music, but this he has never 
' accomplished. 
| At one of these meetings Svendsen 
showed the reviewer a baton that was one 
‘oi the earliest ever waved. One may re- 
member that conducting with a baton is a 
very modern proceeding. The conductorial 
stick Was not used prior to 1801. Weber 
was one of the very earliest of the great 
conductors to employ it, and he used a 
baton in Dresden in 1817. 

This baton, with Weber’s autograph upon 
it, is in the possession of Svendsen. It is 
a long stick, inlaid with ivory, and with 
| a handle like a policeman’s billy. 
| We return unwillingly to the Svendsen 
Symphony. It is not a great work. It 
Shows the skill of the trained composer, 
and each climax is worked up with con- 
Summate care, but it is not inspired or in- 
spiring. The Scherzo—or rather ‘‘Inter- 
mezzo’’—is the most popular part of it. 

This movement reminds somewhat of 
| Mendelssohn in his Scotch Symphony, but 
it is less spontaneous than that master- 
piece. The finale alternates between jo- 
Viality and despair. The two last move- 
ments are 'the best part of the work. The 
horn-playing and the oboe work in the sec- 
ond movement were worthy of record. Al- 
together a good and shapely, but not a 
phenomenal svmphony. 

Although there was no soloist, strictly 
speaking, upon the programmeé, the Volk- 
mann Serenade had a violoncello obbli- 
gato that gave abundant opportunities to 
Mr. Krasselt to show what a fine artist 
he is. The Serenade is largely the soliloquy 
of a very unhappy ‘cello, with some 
brighter episodes in which the rest of the 
ovenestra endeavor to cheer up the de- 
| spondent instrument. 

Mr. Krasselt played superbly and won 
a very emphatic ovation at the close of 
the piece. Our orchestra has evidently 
gained a strong artist in this young man, 
Some of the praise must also be extended 
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| cess. 


/ removed 


' muted 
_tledrums, etc., all well executed. 


in its performance, 


. introduced 
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gave sonie unison passages 
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fu) fervor and ensemble. Te 
Georg Schumann in his carnival scenes” 


has not approached the treatment of 


e% ‘ A 


Same subject by the greater Schumann, 


nor has he equalled the dance effects ¢ 
Berlioz, or Weber, or Tschaikowsky. al 


One found in the work neither the grace 
and delicacy of a fashionable ball-room, on 


the one hand, nor the frank license of the 
Bullier or a Montmartre 
upon the other. Parts of the work seemed 


close to, the line of prosaic vulgarity. 


The picture should have been better or 


‘a 
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festivity, - 


worse than that to make an artistic suc- - 


The brigands in the finale of Ber- 
lioz’s ‘‘Childe Harold’’ symphony are much 


| more effective than a crowd of ‘“bour- 


geoisie’’ dissipating could ever be. 
The Gavotte (second movement) was 
very dainty, however, at the first, and in 


| the true spirit of this dance, which is far. 
its peasant origin, but it. 


from 


i 


was finally thundered out on the trom-— 
bones as if the band were playing for a 


set of deaf dancers. In the finale there 
was a theme which would do finely for @ 
topical song in ‘‘King Dodo,”’ but was a lit- 
tle renoved from the atmosphere of a 
Symphony concert. One could sing some 
sentiment like 


“You never miss the lager till the barrel. 


has run dry” 


to its inspiring notes, suggesting the How- 


ard Athenaeum rather 
Hall. 


orchestral 


than Symphony 


effects; rapid passages 
horn, furious phrases on the ket+ 


“The Freischuetz’’ overture ended the 
concert with more dignity. It was in the 
main well played, although that little 


melody, first given upon the flutes and then 


There were plenty of bold, modern 
on. 


¥ 
” 


‘ 


4 


parody of the last two notes of Agathe’s | 


scoffed at by the brass, might have been . 


emphasized much more to advantage. But 
the general interpretation of the works Of 
this programme was better than their 
artistic contents, always excepting the 
final number, Louis C, Elson, — 


TWELFTH SYMPHONY PROGRAM. 
Last week's Symphony program con- 
tained one noveity, George Schumann’s 
‘In Carnival Time,’’ a suite for orches-. 
tra, given for the tirst time here. Mr/| 
Rudolf Krassett played the principal 
cello part in Volkmann’s serenade in D. 
minor, the Opening’ concert selection | 
was the Svendsen B flat major sym- 
phony, which has not been heard heré 
in a score of years, and the Weber 
Overture to ‘‘Der Freisechutz’”’ closed 
the program. Mr Svendsen’s work 
sounds rather old-fashioned as a whole 
and only in part is it specially interest- 
ing. The second movement, which opens 
in a mournful mode, has some. pleas- 
ing thematic movements and series ot 
measures in staccato for the first vio- 
lins, which are admirably scored, and 
in this instance gave this contingent 
a chance to show beautiful unanimity 
In the third part 
figures are of a simple, 
nature, melodic and skilfully 
for the different instryu- 
ments, and the final moyement is built 
up of rather vigorous themes which 
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Mr Krasselt played the solo part for 
cello in the Volkmann serenade with a 
tenderness and sweetness of tone which 
made his work one of the features of 
the program. In fact, the frequent 
strong combinations in this piece were 
given with beautiful aecord and har- 
mony and were about as close to per- 
fection. as one can expect to hear. 

‘The Schumann ‘Carnival,’ which was 
performed here for the first time, is a 
thoroughly typical and enjoyable illus- 
tration of its title, jolly, full of waltz 
rhythms and quaint musical dialogues, 
and contains melodic material enough 
to supply a score for a light opera. It 
was interpreted in a delightful vein. 
The numerous episodes divided among 
the instruments brought out some queer 
combinations, and in the revel, in which 
all did good work, special praise is un- 
called for. In the second part, an old- 
time gavotte, the elarinet, cello and 
bassoon parts were specially amusing 
to hear by this orchestra, for one or 
two of the themes were of the so-called 
“eatchyv”’ style of writing and sounded 
quite familiar. A very taking close in 
the second movement was the unison of 
the harp and triangle. Inthe last move- 
ment one could not help smiling at the 
musical revelry, which was charmingly 
set forth by Mr Gericke’s men. 

The “Der Freischutz’’ overture, with 
its weird suggestion of the power of an 
evil spirit, made a good contrast to the 
humors of the “Carnival,” and the in- 
won was in the proper spirit 
and satisfactory withal. 

Mr George Proctor will be the soloist 
this week, playing the Liszt piano con- 
certo in E flat. The remaining num- 
bers of the program will be Rubinsteln’e 
A minor symphony, Kaun’s Symphonic 
poem, “Minnehaha,” and Smetana’s 
yr “The Bartered Bride.’ A 
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TWELFTH SYMPHONY NIGHT. 


Georg Schumann’s New Work Is 
on the Programme. 


Po Vern l) Yau 2t 190F 

It Is “In Carnival Time,” bat It Is 
Not Very Festive or Rollicking— 
An Unfamiliar Symphony by 
Svendsen—Some Novelties of the 
Symphony Season. 


The programme of the 12th Symphony 
concert, Mr. Gericke conductor, in Sym- 
Phony Hall last night, was as follows: 


Symphony No. 2, B-flat major, op. 15..Svendsen 
Serenade No. 3 in D minor, op. 69...Volkmann 
“In Carnival Time,”’ suite Gs Mk secctax 
Georg Schumann 
(First time.) 
Overture to ‘‘Der Freischuerz’’.......... Weber 


The symphony, by Svendsen is little 
known here; it was produced by Mr. 
Henschel] in 1884. The suite by Schu- 
mann was played for the first time. 

Mr. Gericke has brought out this sea- 
Son an entr’acte from Bruneau’s ‘'Mes- 
Sidor,”’ a ApmpAcRy by Glazounoff, 
D’Indy's “La Foret Enchantee,”’ 
Dohnanyi's symphony in D_ minor, 
P'schaikowsky’s “The Voyvode,” Elgar's 
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here for the first time at these concerts 
—and why? It was well worth while 
to Das speep the symphony by Glazounoff 
ind the pieces by Bruneau and D’Indy. 
The symphony gave 60 many pieasure 
that it was repeated, an unusual occur- 
rence in the history of these concerts. 

To some, perhaps to many, the posth- 
umous Symphonic poem by Tschaikow- 
Sky, and the overtures seemed inferior 
works, and some have asked ‘‘Why are 
such pieces played?’’ The answer is a 
simple one: It is a good thing to hear 
at least once the poorer works of lead- 
ing composers; it is a part of one’: 
musical education to be acquainted 
with the weakness as well as_ the 
strength of a composer; it is not only 
a good thing, it is necessary to know 
what contemporary musicians, as Saint- 
saens, Elgar D’Albert, Georg Schu- 
mann, Dohnanyi, are doing. 


The overture to “The Improvisatore”’ 
had been played in Chicago and in 
Cincinnati before we heard it. The 
Overture to ‘‘The Barbarians” had been 
vlayed in Chicago before we found out 
for ourselves that it was barren of 
ideas. Our novelties come late. “The 


_Dream of Gerontius’’ has already been 
performed in Germany and in Australia, 


it New York and at Chicago, Elgar’s 

‘Variations’’ were over four years old, 
ind they had been pertormed in many) 
European cities before we all learned 
‘rom personal acquaintance that they 
are a curious mixture of originality 
and commonplace, nobility and rank 
sentimentalism, abyssmal dullness and 
extreme brilliance. 

Masterpieces are not written every 
week and delivered promptly in a neatly 
tied parcel on Saturday night. It is too 
much to expect or to demand that each 
new composition should be an imper 
ishable thing of beauty. What miracles 
of dulness may be found in the complete 
works of Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, Schubert, Schumann! 

Nor should true masterpieces be given 
so often that they become too familiar 
and run the risk of sharing the fate of 
Aristides. Suppose all the better sym- 
phonies of Beethoven were given each 
Season, or that Cesar Franck’s sym- 
phony, or Schubert’s “Unfinished,” or 
the second by Brahms, or the fifth by 
Tschaikowsky, was performed’ once a 
month during a season, would they not 
lose through such familiarity? 

When 24 concerts are given in a sea- 
son, there must inevitably be perform- 
ances of works of the second rank. 
There are times when a novel by Mor- 
timer Collins will give more pleasure 
than a novel by Balzac. An audience is 
not always prepared to associate with 
masterpieces The symphony by Giaz- 
ounoff produced this season is not a 
great work, but it is full of color, it has 
life, it is brilliant. The overture by 
d’Albert as a picture of the carnéval is 
not to be named in the same breath 
with Berlioz’s overture; but d’Albert is 
alive, he is a musician of parts, and the 
pee of Boston should know what he 

as been doing of late. When 2 new 
pieces are brought out it is doubtful 
Whether one hearer out of ten would 
care to hear a dozen of thesé pieces a 
second time; but has he not a right to 
ask for reasondble ground for his opin- 
ion? He cannot justly condemn or 
avoid the thing unheard. 


Last night the symphony was new to 
| Nine-tenths of the audience, and prob- 






_. there was much talk about its 
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tional’ character. 

Music that is first of all “national” 
seldom, if ever, lives a long life out- 
side its parish. The nationality of an 
individual enters into the expression of 
his thought, and into his thought itself, 
but his emotions must be of universal 


interest; he may be a Swede or a Bul- : 


garian, an American or a Russian, but 
he must be, first of all, intensely hu- 
man. The nationality must not be worn 
as a plausible garment. George Moore 
said in a bilious moment—and he is 
often bilious—that the reader of Thomas 
Hardy’s novels is invited ‘“‘to assist at 


a Sheep-shearing scene, or at a harvest | 


supper, because these scenes are not 
to be found in the works of George 
Eliot, because the reader is supposed to 
Lé interested in such things, because 
Mr. Hardy is anxious to show how jolly 
country he is.’’ The reproach, unjust 


is applied to Hardy, might be brought | 


igainst certain composers. 

Svendsen’s symphony is not unduly 
national. The good and _= substantial 
hings in it may be enjoyed by the 
nusic lover of any country. The weak 
pages are not weak because they are 
‘national’; they must seem weak to 
iny Scandinavian composer or experi- 


enced listener. The first movement is . 


still fresh and individual. Its frankness 
is engaging. In this pessimistic period 
ihe charge of ‘‘gloom’’ that was brough 
against the symphony as a whole when 
it first appeared seems preposverous. 
-he second movement is often sentimen- 
tal, and the simplicity of the song be- 
comes affectation; the artlessness is sus- 
picious. It is the weakest portion of the 
symphony. The intermezzo will always 
Vin the applause of the audience at 
.arge. A Scandinavian masquerades as 
Mendelssohn and pipes a scherzo near 
a mist-enshrouded burial mound. The 
finale has more of what we are accus- 
tomed to call Norwegian color; this 
color is here raw; there are none of the 
delicate nuances of Grieg. And when 
the symphony has been played, and af- 
ter listening to other music, the heare! 
leaves the hall, the one impression made 


by the symphony is that made by the ° 


first movement. 





Schumann's ‘In Carnival Time’’ was 


produced by Mr. Nikisch at a Philhar- 


inonic concert in Berlin, Feb. 20, 1899. 
The work is in three movements and 
it is scored for full orchestra. The com- 
poser furnished his own programme for 
the ‘Berlin concert, but the argument is 
not printed in the score. "he first 
movement portrays ballroom’ scenes. 
The prevailing tempo is that of a waltz, 


but there are several relieving episodes, | 


in which various characters are intro- 
duced. The music of the general gayety 
ry i ee that many of the dancers wear 
rubber boots. There is little lightness; 
there is no esprit. There is no sharply 
drawn characterization of couples. Here 
and there an episode is not without a 
graceful orchestral touch: but how far 
we are from the dash and brilliance of 


| French pieces of like nature. The sec- 


ond movement is in gavotte form. The 
gavotte here is not the original peas- 
ants’ dance; it has the age and cere- 
mony of the court. This movement is 
by far the most characteristic of the 
three. The repetition of the chief mo- 
tive by the brass, however, is out of 
Character, and suggests a late ball of 


an outer boulevard. The third move- 


nent bears for a sub-title the word 


‘na- 
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comic papers. The humor of this par- 
ticular movement is not unlike that of 
) & railroad accident. The musie has lit- 
ile or no distinction, ana there is not 
' even delirious can-can jollity 





The revival of Volkmann’s 
serenade gave Mr. Krasselt the onpettae 
nity to display a fine tone and much 
taste. The work itself seems singularly 
Old-fashioned. Hungarian Strains are 
mingled with echoes from a synagogue 
Yet every now and then there js a pass- 
‘age that makes one regret the bitterly 

melancholy life of the composer, who 
more than once seemed to be on the 
point of catching and holding Fame. 
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Symphony Hall: Symphony Orchestra 
This was the programme of the twelfth 

symphony concert, which Mr. Gericke gave 
| Jast Saturday evening in Symphony Hall: 
Svendsen: Symphony No. 2, in B-flat major, 

OD. 1). 

; Volkmann: Serenade No. 8, in D minor, op. 69. 
Mr. Rudolf Krasselt, Solo Violoncello. 


Schumann: Suite for full Orchestra, ‘‘In Carni- 


val Times,’’ op. 22. 


(First time.) 
Weber: Overture to the Opera ‘Der Freis-— 
chuetz.’’ 

It is to be deplored that the weather on 
Saturday was sufficiently untoward to keep 
many people at home, for the twelfth svm- 
phony concert was of a remarkably at- 
tractive nature. In addition to the con- 
stantly brilliant playing of the orchestra 
and the pleasant character of the music 
presented, Mr. Gericke’s innovation of 
. Placing the symphony first on the pro- 





gramme is one that will tend toward the 
greater contentment of very many persons, 


> if not, indeed, of the entire audience. In 
> these days, when people are so distinctly 
‘in favor of short concerts that a brief 
enough programme is rarely found, it is 
comfortable to discover the final number 
. Of a programme to be a work so well 
‘ Known that one may leave the hall before | 
. it, if he chooses, without feeling that the 
best part of the evening may be lost. Over- 

1 tures like those to “Der Freischiitz’ and 
' “The Bartered Bride’ are surely admirable 
compositions to end a concert with. Many 
_ listeners, furthermore, are in far better re« 
_ceptive mood for a great work of conse- | 
quence, like a symphony, at eight o’clock 
_in the evening than at nine or a quarter 
after. big 
The Svendsen symphony having been 
heard here only once before, and then in 
1854, on Saturday it came to the audience. 
practically as a new work. That this com- 

| position should have been so pointedly neg- 
lected these nineteen years seems odd, for 
it is a musical] production full of charm; 
* Spontaneous, always natural, melodious, 
and with a wide variety of delightful 
rhythms. Strongest in the first movement, 
the sentiment (bred in the bone of Scandi- 
navians and North Germans) of the an- 
dante is speedily relieved by the piquant 
Bayety of the intermezzo, while the whole 
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“high spirits.” It a 
‘orchestration is always that of a master. 
. Far less interesting was the suite ‘In 
Carnival Time,” by Georg Schumann, now 
conductor of the Berlin Singacademie, al- 
though Mr. Arthur Nikisch approved of the 
composition sufficiently to play it at a Ber- 
lin Philharmonie Concert in 1899. Through 
this sulte the composer attempts to suggest 
& carnival ball, which begins gently, as 
balls do, waxes gay, is interrupted by the 
performance of a stately gavotte, and then 
Once more resumes its hilarious course to 
the pitch of becoming an orgy. From a 
disinclination, however, to a frank use of 
dance rhythms, whicn are absolutely neces- 
‘Sary when one is trying to sketch a ball 
scene, Mr. Schumann has failed to make 
his festivity in the least festa]. He has, on 
the contrary, made such liberal] use of the 
“full’’ orchestra at his command that the 
composition suggests far less a carnival 
rout than the sacking of Rome by the Goths 
and Vandals; in the din one positively can 
fancy the shrieks of the dead and wounded. 
Even the none too graceful gavotte is thun- 
dered forth by the entire orchestra, includ- 
ing trombones and tuba. There are, of 
course, in the length and breadth of the 
_ Piece hints and intimations of a merry dis- 
| position, some episodes, indeed, being charm- 
ing. On the whole, however, the work 
| Shows little that is musically valuable and 
Small feeling for the subject in hand. It igs 
curious, too, that with the great orchestra 
called for there should be so little orches- 
tral color. As is the case with many works 
which must be produced if we are to know 
what is going on in the world of music, one 
performance of ‘In Carnival Time” will 
probably answer every purpose. 

Between the Symphony and the suite 

came Volkmann’s third serenade, a compo- 
sition of stern, austere beauty that might 
more fittingly be called anything else than 
a serenade, as we commonly conceive the 
term. Mr. Krasselt played the so'o part 
very beautifully. With strong, sweet tone 
‘he interpreted feelingly the doleful meas- 
ures that fell to the violoncello, and withal 
refrained from making his instrument 
whine. The entire concert, as has already 
‘been said, was characterized by splendid 
‘playing. 
_ Mr. George Proctor is to appear at Satur- 
day’s concert. This will be the programme: 
Symphony in A minor, Rubinstein: corcerto 
for pianoforte in E-flai, Liszt: Symphonie 
poem, “‘Minnehaha,’”’ Kaun (first time); 
overture to “The Bartered Bride,”’ Smetana. 
R. R. G. 
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all sounds well, too; the | 


Orchestra Will. Play Svendsen’s Sym 
phony No.2 at Today’s Public — 
may Rehearsal. -— 
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The programme of the 12th public re- 

hearsal of the Symphony orchestra at 

Symphony Hall this afternoon is not the 


one announced a fortnight ago. The con-., 


certo this week will begin with Svend- 


_sen’s symphony in B flat major, No. 2, 


Which has not been played herefor many 
years. It was published in 1877, the year 
the more familiar ‘Carnival at Paris’’ 
was published, and it was performed for 
the first time at a Gewandhaus concert 
at Leipsic that year. The Leipsic critics 
insisted that it was too Scandinavian: 
extreme ‘‘nationality’’ in music was not 
then fashionable. 

Volkmann’s Serenade No, 3 in D minor 
will be the second piece, and Mr. Kras- 
selt will play the solo violoncello part, 
first played here by Louis Lubeck with 
Theodore Thomas’ orchestra, The piece, 
with its contrasted moods of gloom and 
gayety and its antiphonal passages for 
‘cello and strings, is familiar here. 
Messrs. Giese, Hekking and Schroeder 
have in their turn been the solo ’cellists 
at Symphony concerts. ‘In Carnival 
Time,’’ a suite by George Schumann ot 
Berlin, will be played here for the first 
time. It was produced by Mr. Nikisch 
at Berlin, Feb. 20, 1899. The suite is jin 
three movements. The first, in waltz 
tempo, portrays a ball room scene, and, 
from a short programme furnished by 
the composer, it seems there is an at- 
tempt to characterize sundry couples. 
The second movement is in the form of 
an old-fashioned gavotte, danced for 
the amusement of the crowd. The finaje 
bears the sub-title, ‘‘Humoreske,”’ and 
pictures the confusion at its height. 
The final piece is the overture to ‘‘Der 
Freischnetz.’’ 
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Symphony No. 2, in B flat major, op. 
15 Svendsen 


| Serenade No. 3, in D minor, op. 69. Volkmann 


(Mr, Rudolph Krasselt, Solo Violoncello.) 


Suite for full orchestra, ‘‘In Carnival 


Lime,” 22 Schumann 
(First time.) 


| Overture to the opera ‘‘Der Freischuetz,”’ 


Weber 


Of a truth, our revered and world- 


‘famous Symphony concerts seem to be 
losing something of that “big bow- 


wow’ element that has so distinguished 


them from the first. At least, one 
might be pardoned for thinking and 
/saying so from a consideration of the 
; MOSt recent programmes. That of the 


concert of two weeks ago was decid- 
edly what the scoffer might have called 


| ‘light-waisted,’’ while this one under 


present discussion has again the same 
&eneral tone of—let us not say trivialty, 


but elementary gladness. Now, elemen- | 
tary gladness has its charms, but it. 


must be doubted if a too-long continued 
feast of it is desirable. The Symphony 
concert should almost always include 


some powerful. stirring, emotional piece) 
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of Muse "that appeals to thé finer parts 
of men’s. matinee | | eas: 
such as it was, the music 
utifully played throughout, and 
undoubtedly gave sincere pleasure. The 
Svendsen symphony, albeit not so Scan- 
diwavian as it was intended to be, is a 


However 
was eauti 


neat piece of orchestral mosaic work, 


and sings itself into the heart by its 
‘charming simplicity. It narrowly es-| 


capes being of lasting valué. 
‘The Volkmann serenade was the one 


apparent exception to the elementary 
gladness spoken of, and yet its melan- 


chely is of the tender sort that is often 
a pleasure rather than a pain. It served 


very well as a means of again showing 
the exquisite tone and true artistry of, 


Our new ‘cellist, Mr. Krassgelt. 

Mr. Georg Schurmann has attempted 
to be delicately gay in his carnival bit, 
but, like so many other composers who 
have been overcome by the idea of 
Showing the world how debonair they 
can be in music, he has wavered be- 
tween vulgar noise and silly sentimen- 
tality. A well-made little thing, if you 
please, but without inspiration, without 
beauty, without any permanent worth. 

The dear old ‘‘Freischuetz,’’ how 
charming and full of dainty fancy it 
seemed, after the mediocrities that had 
gone before. If we are apt to complain 
sometimes that Weber's old war-horse 
is dragged from his stable a bit too 


'often, let us now ask pardon of all 


concerned. When it comes like a ben- 
adiction, its place is well-deserved. 
apes ee 


TWELFTH CONCERT 
1) WELL GIVEN 
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So Evenly Balanced Is It That. Ab- 
sence of Soloist is Not Se- 
riously Felt. 
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leaves an impression of wholesome aes) 
Cision and hearty action. { 
‘Various critics have fancied they found 
resemblances here between Svendsen and 
other composers, but without adducing 
much in support of their notions. As 
this symphony belongs to. the period 
when its composer was greatly admir- 
ing, studying and cultivating Wagner, 
it would be natural] to find in it more 
impress of his manner than of any other 
writer’s. But while an occasional turn 
of expression may faintly suggest Wag- 
ner’s phraseology, the thought, the 
spirit and the instrumental] color are 
surely Svendsen’s own, independent, 


A Lover’s Serenade. 


The third serenade of Volkmann made 
a delightful interlude, especially as Mr. 


Krasselt played the ’cello solos so beau- 
tifully,and richly. The four ohases of 
this work call up fancies o quite a 
little drama. The pensive, melancholy 
and half lugubrious initial recital] seems 
to speak for a despondent, but still pe- 
titionary lover who pursues his fair 
one with sad beseechings; the second 


vigorous, romantic and exhilarating. 
H 


ibrims over with coquettish laughter and 


sport, as if she were tantalizing him 
from her latticed window, while he mur- 


murs little sighing comments in an un- 


observed aside, but the third, which is 


ina more “coming on” spirit, hints at’ 


kind compliance and a happy tripping 
over the dewy morning grass. In the- 
finale, however, something of the orig- 
inal gloom returns, but is backed by a 


firmer spirit, as if the youth had begun 
‘to feel surer in his hopes, in spite of 
ithe tantalizing tortures he had to suffer. 
Zit is a composition thoroughly in the 
‘serenade vein and it is ag sparklingly 
| played. | 


One New Thing. 


After this was put the novelty— 
Georg Schumann’s ‘Carnival Time’”’ 
suite, which proved to be a ianciful, 


brilliant and picturesque affair. The 
first movement, cost into waltz rythms 
and figures, brings to mind ‘the: festal 
evening at Leonato’s palace in “Much 
Ado About Nothing,’ when vne group 


after another, separates itself from the 


| throng of revelers for its own littl 


The twelfth Symphony _ program, | 


analyzed in these columns yesterday 
morning, was perfectly performed at 
the afternoon's rehearsal, and will be 
repeated at the concert this evening. 
So well balanced and entertaining was. 
it that the absence of any soloist was 
not disadvantageously felt. | 


The symphony, placed by way of | 
xception at the head of the bill, was) 


e 
Svendsen’s agreeably brief and compact 
second, in B flat, opus 15, first played | 
in Boston almost exactly twenty years/| 
'ag0, under Mr. Henschel’s direction. | 
Its nervous, Sturdy first movement; its 
Sweetly sought second, and its buoyant, 


merry third, lead to the fitful finale, in 
“ which serious moods, contrasting with ———“____ | 
4 es, are sometimes broken in Ear 
upon almost violently by sudden dog- 
| matic chords, but which, as a whole, 


merry episode. For here are hinted the 
gay, the moody, the social, the solitary, 
the: strolling amorous pairs and the 
light-footed dancers, and the hall is’ 
full of commingling company. The second 


Y part is a gavotte, in which they of state 


dignity and courtly consequence parade 
themselves with pompous formality and 
lofty elegance before the clustering on- 


'lookers, and the last part is a 


‘‘Nmorerke,’’ depicting the freaks, the 
impertinences, wie railleries, t.e mock 
dignity and the occasional rough, 
brusqueness of the popular congpusion 
of the general festivity. As musie and. 
as performance this piece was greatly 


enjoyed and much applauded. 


The dramatically romantic and musi- 
cally wise overture to ‘Der Foeischutz’”’ 


—admirably played except. for the al-. 
most invariably blurred attack ‘in the 
horn quatnor—ended the program finely, 
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haha.’’ op. 43, No. 1. 


Lee 


. 6, in A minor, op. 111. 


I, Moderato con moto. 


II. Moderato assai. 
III. Allegro vivace. 


1903-OA. 


(First time. ) 
Soloist: 


Le ee 


Programme. 
CONCERTO No. 1, in E flat major, for PIANOFORTE 


and ORCHESTRA. 
OVERTURE to the Opera ‘The Sold Bride.” 


SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘‘Minne 


Symphony Hall. 
ALI. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 30, AT 8, P.M. 
SYMPHONY No 
IV. Moderato assai.—Presto. 
Mr. GEORGE PROCTOR. 
The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 
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Mr. WILHELM GHRICKE, Conductor. 


RUBINSTEIN, 
HUGO KAUN, 
SMETANA, 


GEORGE PROCTOR.” 
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SEASON 190383-O4. 


ORCHESTRA, 


Conduetor. 


AIT. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY ao: ae 


Proecramme. 


RUBINSTEIN, SYMPHONY No. 6. in A minor, op. 
I, Moderato con moto. 
ll. Moderato assai 
III. Allegro vivace. 


IV. Moderato assal.—_ Presto. 


LISZT, CONCERTO No. 1, in E flat major, for PIANOFORTE 
and ORCHESTRA. 


HUGO KAUN, SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘‘Minnehaha.”’ Op. 43, No. 1. 
(First time. ) 


- EE 


SMETANA, OVERTURE to the Opera ‘’fhe Sold Bride.” 


GEORGE PROCTOR. 


Soloist: 


Mr. GEORGE PROCTOR. 


The Pianoforte is a Stei; 


Steet steer 
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13TH SYMPHONY CONCERT — 
ty YOu 9}. 1404 | 
Orchestra Numbers by Rubinstein, 
Kaun and Smetana; Also Liszt’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in E Flat 
Presented Last Evening at 
Symphony Hall 


The programme of the 13th Symphony 
concert last evening included the fol- 


lowing numbers: di 


Symphony No. 6, Op. 111 . 
Concerto for pianoforte in FE flat 


Symphonie Poem, ‘‘Minnehaha’’ , 
Overture to ‘‘The Bartered Bride’’....Smetana 


George Proctor was the soloist. 

This programme was somewhat a re- 
i'versal of the usual order of things, for 
‘the symphony came first instead of last, 
ithe overture ending the concert. 

The Rubinstein symphony was the 
composer’s sixth and last, in A minor, Op. 
111, written in 1896 for one of the Ge- 
wandhaus concerts at Leipsic. Previous 

to last evening the symphony has had 
only one performanceinthis city, being | 

at aconcert under Mr. Gericke’s direction 


Nov. 12, 1887. So the work was absolutely | 


new to a large portion of the audience. 
It is in the customary four movements 
and fairly strict in form. The themes, 
are many and interesting, but the de-- 
| velopment is commonplate; there is little 
ithe symphony shows both the strength 
and weakness of Rubinstein as a com- 
iposer. He was possessed of amazing 
fertility in thematic material, but he 
constructed his works in a slipshod man-| 
ner as if he wanted to begin a 


finished. The third movement was the 
most pleasing portion of the symphony 
heard last evening, and the general per- 
formance was excellent. ; 
Hugo Kaun’s symphony poem, ‘“‘Minne- 
haha,"’ Op. 43, No. 1, was heard in this 
‘city for the first time. The composer, 
although born in Berlin and living there 
at the present time, was a resident of 
Milwaukee, Wis., from 1887 to 1901, and 
it was during this time that he became 
interested in the ‘‘Hiawatha’ poem. 
Two symphony poems were the result 
of his reading of Longfellow’s familiar 
story, and they are entitled ‘‘Minnehaha” 
and ‘‘Hiawatha.’’ Theodore Thomas was 
the first to perform them, which he did 
‘at.a Chicago symphony concert early in 
1903. 
' “Minnehaha” is suggested by Canto 20, 
which describes the famine. The music 
‘is supposed to portray the dreary winter, 
the mad rush of* Hiawatha through the 
forest to obtain food and the finding on 
his return that Minnehaha has died, as 
described by the poet. 


Mr. 
text in mvésic must be. determined by 


the individual listener, according to his 
mood. The music suggests the imagina- 
tive faculty to a great degree and the 


the 
Mr. Kaun’s works in larger forms to be 


heard here and it is hoped that.an op- 


that rises above routine composition, and | 


new | 
, . 
composition before a previous one wee 


‘teresting and 


a work of colossal genius, but on a fir 

hearing the impressions. were exceedingly 
favorable. It is as good, certainly, as 
any of the various ‘‘Hiawatha’’ musical 


creations heard here thus far, if not. bet- 
| ter, 


and that the audience was, pleased 
shown by the loud applause that 


was 
work received. This is the first of 


portunity will be given in the near fu- 
ture of hearing others. 

Between the symphony and the ‘‘Minne- 
haha’’ music the Liszt concerto in E flat 
was played by Mr. George Proctor. “vw 


TODAY’S SYMPHONY. 


Hugo Kaun’s Symphonic Poem, “Min- 
nehaha,” the Novelty of the 


Pp ‘ 
AuenergProarammenr, | os ut 


The programme of the 18th public 
rehearsal of the Symphony Orchestra 
this afternoon in Symphony Hall will 
include one novelty: Hugo Kaun’s 
symphonic poem, ‘‘Minnehaha.’ Kaun 
was born in Berlin, where he studied 
the piano with Oskar Raip and com- 
position with Kiel. He composed, and 
he conducted a choral society founded 
by him; but he grew restless and went 
to Milwaukee, where he lived until 
a few years ago. His home is now 
in Berlin. This symphonic poem has 
a companion. ‘‘Hiawatha.” The two 


were produced in Berlin in 1901 at a con- 
cert of Kaun’s works, and they were 
erformed by the Chicago Orchestra 
ast year. ‘‘Minnehaha’’ portrays in 
music the winter, the famine, Hia- 
watha’s despair at the sickness of 
Minnehaha, his return from the forest, 
| and her death. 
| The other pieces are Rubinstein’s Sym- 
phony in A minor, No. 6, which is first 
on the programme; Liszt’s brilliant con- 
certo in EB flat for piano (Mr. Proctor, 
pianist), and the delightful overture to 
Smetana’s ‘‘Sold Bride.’’ The symphony 
was composed by Rubinstein for the 
Gewandhaus concerts, Leipsic, and it 
was performed there for the first time 
when the composer conducted. It has 
been played only once in this city, at a 
Symphony concert. The last movement 
is built on Russian folk-songs, it is said. 
The programme of the concerts Feb. 5 
and 6 will be as follows: Dubois’ over- 
ture, ‘“‘Fritzhiof’ (first ime); Beetho- 
ven’s concerto for violin (Miss Olive 
Mead); Brahms’ Symphony in E minor, 
No. 4 


Whether or not 
Kaun has adequately pictured the 


instrumental coloring is exceedingly in-« 


| CcOmpositions. 


that 
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SeGose sosnseresdsececech 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 

rdw } PROGRAMME. 44/,/.0 4 

Rubinstein—Symphony No. 6, in A minor, op. III. 


Liszt Cancerto No. 1, in E flat major, for piano- 


forte and orchestra. 
a Mr. George Proctor, Soloist. 
Hugo Kaun—Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Minnehaha,’’ 
_ Op. 43, No. 1. (First time.) 
ometana—Overture to the 
Bride.’’ 
For once ‘the concert 
Symphony, as if Mr. 
| have this task over 


opera “'The Sold 
began with the 
Gericke wanted to 
as soon as possible. 
| it was interesting to hear this Rubinstein 
| work, if only on account of the diverse 
| Opinions expressed regarding it. 

| trom the outset, beginning with an aug- 
| mented nfth chord that does not suggest 
, any particular tonality. But the 
| OF development seizes upon the 


composer 
early in the 


| work and stays by him un- 
| til the end, It is spasmodie and vehement 
at .imes. Rubinstein is a most unequal 
composer in aimost all of his orchestra] 
The old rhyme can be modi- 
fed for him,— 


When he is good he is very, very good 
And when he is bad he is—conventional. 


Of course there is ski] in his weaving and 


| intertwining of figures, but of the inspira- 
| tion of the first movement of the ‘‘Ocean”’ 
Symphony there is not a trace, 


[It is man- 
The faults are most pro- 
nounced in the second and third move- 
ments; opening movement and the finale 
being much more striking in treatment and 
im contenis. The finale, in fact, has mo- 
ments of great beauty, Possibly because 
the composer has built upon the sure foun- 
dation of the Russian folk-song., But what 
is beautiful is not Rubinstein’s, and even 
these points are marred by prolixity, by 
Ongs-conlinued sequences, by extreme de- 
velopment. What the future may do with 
Rubinstein’s works is problematical, but 
he will be Outstripped by Tschaikow- 
Sky seeras certain: the latter was far more 
self-critical. 


ufactured music. 


who followed 
concerto. 


The symphony was to the advantage of | 


Mr. George Proctor, 
Liszt's rhapsodica] 
spectable presentation of Liszt’s 
thoughts would have Sounded well after 
the artificialities of the Symphony, and the 
pianist gave more than this. ; ‘ 

Mr. Proctor is certainly improving as a 
concert-pianist. c 
long ago, when it was impossible for him 
to interpret so free and dashing a work 
Satisfactorilyv; yet on this occasion he made 
a suecess, 

Not that he gave the abandon that Liszt 
demands, or brought out the Wild Magyar 
element of the concerto: there was some 
water in the Tokay, that weakened the fla- 
vor; but the surety and clearness, the bril- 
liant octave and choral Playing (wrist and 
forearm action) and the careful attention to 
ensemble, were sufficient to Win him a 
number of hearty recalls at the conclusion 
of tle work, 

We found Kaun’s ‘‘Minnehaha”’ very beau- 


with 
Even a re- 


flery . 


ri’ ) > ye , ‘ ime 
, there was a time, not so | 


r+ my po P 
“SR Cite 


{[t is bold | 


demon | 


tful, a’ presentation “or thembest~ type. 
modern music. ‘The composer gives ‘tre. 
pathetic picture of the Famine and t e: 
| death of the heroine without pulling the’ 
harmonic structure down about his ears, 
and yet he portrays passion and deep emo-- 
tion quite as graphically as those who 
think that Sorrow can Only be painted by. 
25 consecutive fifths. a 

The catastrophe was full of power and. 
{ the wailing (it may have been accidental _ 
| coincidence) seemed to eall out the name. 
“Mirnnenaha! Minnehaha!’’ wg 

The final funeral] march, too, was full 
Of dignity and pathos, the pizzicato figure 
On the deep strings,—almost amounting to. 
a ‘basso ostinato,’’—being very impressive : 
rhe performance was exquisite, and Mr. 
Gericke was recalled to bow his acknowl- 
edgments at its close. 

Smetana was a genius and we are always 
glad to listen to his works. What a fugue 
(or rather fugato) the Overture of ‘The 
Sold Bride’”’ begins with! Musical ama- 
tcurs imagine that the fugue is always 
a dry-as-dust composition, all skill and no 
emotion. To such we can Say that Men- 
delssohn in the Overture to “Elijah” pice 
tures an agitated, famished multitude by 
this form, that Mozart gave the most chat- 
tering and light-hearted Sketch by a fu- 
gate in his “Magie Flute” Overture, and 
that here Smetana. Zives a most exciting | 
touch by the same means. | 

The folk-song character of this overture 
makes uS long for the entire opera. We 
understand that it is impossible for the 
New York opera company to give us “Par. 
sifal’’ in Boston this spring, but they 
might at least let us have a representation 
of Smetana’s master-work. 

Louis C. Elson. 
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THIRTEENTH SYMPHONY NIGHT 


A Symphonie Poem Written by 
Kaun Is the Novelty. 


bMero/,f ef uw Jf a4 
It Is Not “Hiawatha,” but “Minne. 
haha’’—A Symphony in A Minor 
by Rubinstein Is Disinterred— 
Mr. Proctor and Liszt's Concerto 
No. 1—Overture of Smetana. 
The programme of the 18th Symphony 
concert, Mr. Gericke conductor, given 


last night at Symphony Hall, was as 
follows: : ‘I 


s enetentetiieeee eee 


(I‘irst time.) 
Overture to ‘‘The Sold Bride’’ 

Mr. Gericke produced Rubinstein'’s 
Symphony here in A minor in 188%, and 
since then it has been allowed to regt 
peacefully on the shelf. No doubt the 
composer took some pains with the 
Work, for it was composed for that | 
Sus: tribunal, the Gewand. Hang .s 
Ciely of Leipsic, and it was first p 
in Leipsic under the direetion of the 
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“The editor of the 
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- Rubinstein that have been 
et nalie etter 
the leading local societies and at con- 
ln given here by Theodore nomad. 
It is a formidable list, and it & ‘ M 
again how quickly the modernity o \ 
composer passes, unless his foothold ‘ 
mortised in granite, to use a phrase o 
Walt Whitman. There was a time nek 
the talk was about Rubenstein ; his 
larger works were in fashion; his cham- 
ber music was played continually; his | 
songs were in the mouth of every sing~ | 
er. Today he is known in concert hails 
chiefly by his piano concerto in D 
minor; once in a whtle the OORT 
symphony (first version) Is. i held Neh 
and every one speaks approvingly of the 
first movement. His songs are seldom 
sung—the more the pity—and his ‘Thou 
Art Like Unto a Flower is known to 
church congregations by association 
with the incongruous words ‘Je usalem 
n.” 
Wafer phony is like many othee 
works of Rubinstein, there is a prone: 
ing start, there are ideas, and then be 
music is as though the composer ha 
sketched hurriedly a movement ol Aah: 5 
and waxing Dre with Pe 
thoughts for another composition, ha 
ecmpleted the work in hand perfuncto- 
rily and with an Olympian indifference 
His orchestration is almost always any 
and scratchy; at times it suggests sand- 
paper, and it grates on the nerves, The 
symphony in A minor is no exception; 
one misses the vivifying breath of im-_ 
agination. The themes themselves are 
of slight interest, and after .the first | 
movement the composer himseif seems 
to have lost all affection for his task, 
No performance, however careful and 
admirable, as was that of last night, 
could breathe into this dead body the 
é of life. 
Oa hen Mr. Proctor appeared for the 
first time at a Symphony concert he 
was fresh from study at Vienna. He 
chose a brazen-faced, musk-scented 
thine, a concerto by Eduard Schuett. 
The pianist then had the hard, brittle, 
unemotional touch that distinguishes sO 
many fresh from a certain school in 
the Austrian city, and his style was 
flamboyant and bumptious. In recitals 
soon after he played as though he had 
not taken the time for preparation. But 
of late years he has pondered, ap- 
parently, the value of tone and es Sek 
especially tone. Last season he playe 
pieces of inconsiderable importance in 
a truly artistic manner. He sang and 
did not pound the melody; he was emo- 
tional and imaginative, so far as _ the 
character of the pieces permitted. Last 
night he played one of the great con- 
certos in the literature of the ge & 
superb, defiant piece that is still freak 
and heroic, with sentiment that stril 
seems genuine, a piece that any pianist 
may well be proud to play. In his per- 
formance he showed many admirable 
qualities. First of all, even in the most 
virile passages, he did not foree tone; 
and those who heard Liszt in his puis- 
sant years all agree that the great 
janist’s tone, even in the frenzy_ of 
ravura, was always beautiful. Mr. 
Proctor played with a fine rhythmic 
feeling, with a keen appreciation of the 
value of the phrase. Perhaps thera 
were moments when the hearer would 
have liked an exhibition of more demo- 
niacal spirit, a revelation of the vir- 
tuoso exulting in his strength; but, on 
the whole, the performance was inter- 
esting, musical and highly creditable 


of works 
erformed 
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symphony and the 


Haun, wh { 


th 


‘Berliner who sojourned for a time at 
Mi as tee, and a now Bu oa. again tr 


the city of weiss beer, The argut 
rinted i e score of “Minnehaha” 
printed in the § | pied by pl 
fellow’s poem and by “the glorious oil 
painting by the American artist, Dod e, 
depicting the death of Minnehaha. 8 
have never seen this painting, but some- 
thing in our heart tells us that the 
modern school would not be enthusi- 
astic over it; that it would be dismissed 
with the pictorial representations by ay 
Englishman of a railway station an 
the Derby day, and with the statue of 
the dreaming Iolanthe in butter that 
awakened the wonder and the approval 
of thousands at the Philadelphia ex- 
position in 1876. Still we may be wrong, 
we may be wrong. ‘Oil painting’: It 
reminds us of Artemus Ward's defini- 
tion of sardeens: ‘‘Little fishes biled in 
ile.’ M. Kaun’s symbolic poem—it has 
a companion piece ‘‘Hiawatha’’—is 
pleasant music without any particular 
originality of thought or treatment. The 
instrumentation is senorous, but there 
is not one poignant phrase, not one dra- 
matic stroke. The poem is the work of 
a cultivated musician of routine. 
Smetana’s delightful overture brought 
the close. It is to be hoped that the 
opera will yet be included in the reper- 
tory of the Metropolitan Opera House; 
a translation into English has been 
made by Mr. Meltzer, but the opera is 
not yet in rehearsal, although there 
was promise earlier in the season of a 
production. 


tells us that he was insp | 


re 


fo 
Ca 


The 18th Symphony program intro- | 


duced Mr George Proctor as soloist in 
Liszt’s HEi-flat major concerto for piano 
and orchestra. Hugo Kaun’s symphonic 
poem, ‘‘Minnehaha,’’ was played for the 
first time here, and Rubinstein’s sixth 
overture to Sme- 
tana’s opera, ‘“‘'The Bartered Bride,” 
completed the selections. Mr Proctor’s 
interpretation of the concerto was ad- 
mirable as a whole, although he was 
lacking in physical power in several 
fortissimo passages to cope with the 
orchestra, a fault not confined to this 
‘Oung artist by any means. His finger 
work in the lighter portions of the con- 
certo was characterized by a smooth- 
ness of execution which displayed his 
technique in a favorable light, and al- 
though his pace in the third and fourth 
movements was rather moderate when 
compared with some of the more ex- 
perienced pianists who have played the 
wit work at these concerts, yet his 
speed was not halting, and the rapid 
passages were given with generaily bril- 
liant effect. 

he beautiful and unique scherzo, with 
its odd triangle accompaniment, was 
spienaidly interpreted, the marked dain- 
tiness of touch and clarity of tone indi- 
cating that in compositions of a senti- 
‘mental and biithesome nature Mr Proc- 
tor should find his greates. successes. 
‘Lhe tinale, which calls for almost light- 
ning speed and phenomenal finger pow- 
er, was less pleasing, an indistinctness 
in playing showing in the dashing, 
crashing double octave runs and chords, 
Possibly caution in performance caused 


| overture 
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some 1acK” OF -contras 


) quite liberal in c. 
his interpretation. 


Kaun's 
upon 


harsh in 


mosphere’ of the original is preserved |) 


‘The Famine’’ 
poem of ‘‘Hiawatha 
and tells the musical 
erable skill. 


“*Minnehaha’’ 


There 


music, 
- ' capa gs eth q 
" {8 in four parts ' pepins 
story with consid- a 
is nothing very 


the combinations of instru- 
ments, and the so-called “mournful at- 


continuously by clever treatment of the 


different themes, 


character. 


very prominent, 
in beautiful and | , 
the dramatic crescendo in the third part || w 


Was fiven 


rings w°riToa 
Uigg ing perce 


Tore SUNS 


. 


all of which are sad in 


Ths wood winds, which are 


Suggestive 


in perfect unison 


vein of the orchestra, 
In the Rubinstein symphony, which 


opened the program, the orchestral work | 
flawless, for the 
fresh and 


oun) - . 7 
mCeIimedg 


mood. 


The jolly, 


performed their 


men 


was in the best 


and the 
stages, by all the contingents, | 
with exquisite effect. 
ce is a delightful descriptive morceau 
id the performance 


parts | 
harmony, | 


The | true tonality, 


were 


evidently in a sympathetic 


grotesque third move- 


ment went with a vim and brilliancy of 


execution that 
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| tle in it 
enhemera] 
men, 
Miss 
this week 
concerto. 


the overture 


the breaks 
like precision. 


OUS SU ge 


| of " 
COaNnagl nes 
nying instruments. 
cails for 


Olive Mead will 


bei 


‘tions of the 


well 


which presents 


“Pritfhof,”’ 


Brahms’ fourth symphony, 


oe ee een ee ae 


were fairly inspiring, all 
ng attacked with 
in the last:part the vari- 
folk-songs 
effectively introduced, the. 
balanced by the 
background of the ac- 
The Smetana 
nothing more 
general commendation, there being lit- 
tore 


difleulties for Mr Gericke’s 


be the soloist 


PHUGHAM OPENS 


WITH RUBINSTEIN 


Liszt’s Famous E Flat Concerto by 


Proctor Follows at Four- 
teenth Symphony. 


“MINNEHAHA” IS RENDERED 


Revives in the Hearer’s Fancy the 


Indian Scenes as Depicted 
by Longfellow. 
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clock- 


than 


than 


and 


A i u 


ey senty wy r Ne Sate gi Cur 
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cool,. empty chords into 


so disconcerted many 


} correction, 


|Was prejudiced by its 


one, 


ments have variety, 


_ pacifying, 
its humor is 


without dignity and state. 
Oddly as Mr. Grossmith 
tne trivial tune of 


here will 
roythm of “Twinkle, twinkle, 
' star.”’ The symphony 
alternations, changes and 
and tne one 
_Senerally admirable 
that in. Many cases 
edges touched but did not fuse. 

Liszt’s famous 


performance 


dulges in too.many frivolous manner- 
isms of hand and arm. This concerto 
/needs more than a virtuoso. It ought 


} to have an artist for its expositor. 


It contains much material—some of 
it great—for the display of technical 
and personal resources; but to make 
the best use of this material, to com- 
pel it to take on by turns splendor, 
dignity, illumination, boldness and real, 
even if exaggerated, emotive coloring, 


jis the task of the developed and au- 


j to depreciate what -he has 


'thoritative artist. such Mr. 
Proctor at present is not, 

To say this is not to disparage him or 
accom- 


George 


} plished when his abilities were level to 


is duties; still less is it to discourage 
him from desiring and striving toward 
the best. 

The concerto has been played in Bos- 
ton by Mmes. Topp, Aus der Ohe, Mar- 
gulies, Schiller and Rive-King; also by 
D’Albert, Mills, Rosenthal, Paderewski 


'and Hambourg. With such pianists Mr. 
‘ Proctor cannot be ranked, and he should 


not be urged into a position that he 
cannot fill. Like a young actor assum- 


Jing a master’s part, the interpretation 


[ 


, poetry in it and revives in the 
“fancy the long, cold, cruel, killing win- 


“failures, his love’s death, with the 


of its depth, fulness, passion and might 
are beyond him, for all his clear deliv- 
ery of the text. It will perhaps then 
be best to commend Mr. Proctor’s exec- 
utive ability and accuracy, and say no 


. more, 


Kaun’s ‘‘Minnehaha”’ has imaginative 
earer’s 


ters, Hiawatha’s plaints, strugela@s hie 
os 
glaring upon her, his despair an 
approaching feet of the fates who have 


eon ung color mon: . hi aie Ol ay hag uf 
work, but his playin Bis et hout was Minor, occupied bravely the first forty 
——commendableé and his auditors were —minutes of 
pplause at the close of ~ program. 


based 


the fourteenth Symphony - 
It is remembered how the. 


which the. 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream’’ overture 


early 
players that they laid it aside, waiting 


| So one can see why this symphony 
beginning and 
/Wwas put away by more conductors than 
who thought that no good could 
come from such a musical Nazareth as 
as threatened by the harsh, abnormal 
- dissonances hurled out in the opening 
chords. Yet fromthem emerges gently the 
and the several move- 
| and much value. 
Its tranquiller moments are bland and 
its energy is tempered and 
grotesque rather than 
extravagant and its rude force is not 


shows how 
“Dolly Grey’ can 
be found in scores of serious things, so 
the persistent reiteration of the scherzo 
chatter out every time the 
little 
of episodes, 
digressions; 
insufficiency of the 
was 
their contiguous 


E flat concerto, an- 
zgother innovation in its day, now called 
a masterpiece, followed, with Mr. Proec- 
tor at the pianoforte, where he sits too 
Playing Beethoven’s’ violin , [OW for firm and full control and in- 
The other numbers comprise 
Dubois 


the” 
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a wing 18 was imbued 


: oe sei irit Bh dat he wrote 
vee L i] pages. 
ud C mee overture to ‘The 
Bartered Bride” brought cheer and 
ence in a gay rendering to the final 
plece. | 


Frew 4 ey oY 
Symphony Hall: Symphony Urdhestra 
For the thirteenth symphony concert 

(Saturday, Jan. 30) Mr. Gericke arranged 
the following programme, Mr. tzeorge Proc- 
tor appearing as soloist: 


Rubinstein: Symphony No. 6, in A minor, Op. 111. 
Liszt: Concerto No. 1, in E-flat major, for Piano- 
forte and Orchestra. "i 
Hugo Kaun: Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Minnehaha,’’ Op. 

43, No. 1. (First time.) * 
Smetana: Overture to the Opera ‘‘The Sold Bride. 


According to information set down in 
the programme-book, Rubinstein wrote the 
Symphony in A minor for the Society of 
the Gewandhaus concerts in Leipsic, which 


| 
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august body produced the work in 1886, the | 


composer conducting. 


Despite the lustre | 


of this occasion, however,: and the favor it | 


found at Hamburg and Paris, as well as at 
Leipsic, the conductors, Theodore Thomas, 
Seidl and Damrosch in this country, all 
declared the symphony not worth playing. 
Mr. Van der Stucken, therefore, on produc- 
ing the composition at a New York concert, 


in 1887, was highly commended for his dar- | 
ing. Even his own orchestra he had to |} 


contend against, for many of the players 
were opposed to a 
symphony, ‘“‘one impudent fellow actually” 
having ‘‘to be expelled from the orchestra.”’ 

Our Boston musicians are evidently less 
recalcitrant than those of New York. On 
Saturday, at all events, the full comple- 
ment of players seemed to be present, and 
no spirit of discord was noticeable. 
they not so well-behaved, though, perhaps 
they would have liked to deport themselves 
after the New York manner, for. they 
played the symphony perfunctorily, with 
little zeal. This attitude is not astonish- 
ing. Surely a more uninteresting work 
than the A minor symphony has never 
been brought out at a symphony concert, 
with the tumultuous uproar of its begin- 
ning, its poverty of ideas, its harsh, strident 
orchestration, and its total lack of grace, 
charm, or strength. It has not been heard 
in Boston since its single performance in 
1887: heaven grant it be not heard 
again for another sixteen years. The won- 
der of it is that the composer of some ex- 
quisite pianoforte pieces and of at least 
half a dozen perfect songs could bring him- 
self to alloay the public performance of such 
rubbish as this symphony. 

The novelty of Saturday evening was a 
symphonic poem, ‘‘Minnehaha,”’ by Hugo 
Kaun, 
‘who once left his home for a sojourn of 
several years in Milwaukee. There, and in 


a Berlin composer and conductor 


performance of the | 


Were | 


© > pe et bee at a, 
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orchestral result there is no very. a 
suggestion of the terrible desolation of win. 
ter in Northern wilds, with its frozen lakes 
its forests of gaunt, naked trees, the awful 
crushing silence of its death-like solitude. 


Nor all the dull despair of Minnehaha and 


Hiawatha’s frantic grief dramatically por- 


trayed. The visit to the forests, evidently, 


and strong feeling moved Mr. Kaun less 
powerfully than did Longfellow’s poem and 
the artist’s oil painting. He has, none the 
less, written a piece of music that is melo- 
dious, well made and sonorously orches- 
trated; in short, very pleasant to hear. 

To turn to the solo nart of the concert, 
Mr. Proctor did himself a grave injustice in 
choosing to play the Liszt concerto. which 
work was written by as cunning a hand at 
arranging concert effects as Sardou is at de- 
vising striking scenes for the stage. Ira nkly 
romantic, put together in a masterly way, 
based on musical ideas valuable in them- 
selves, by turns delightful and dramatic, 
the E-flat concerto of Liszt is yet planned 
for effect, and to be effective in perform- 
ance it must be swept along by a pianist 
of passionate temperament and of an over- 
whelming technique—a pianist who can 
make his tone glisten and sparkle, and 
who also can make jt thunder and rage. 
For such a work Mr. Proctor has not suffi- 
cient physical strength. He cannot make 
his chords crash and his passages rip out 
above the orchestra. And it is greatly to 
his artistic credit that he did not try to in- 
crease his strength by pounding; his tone 
remained always beautiful. In composi- 
tions of a more lyrical character. as in the 
‘“Moonlight’’ sonata and the C minor con- 
certo of Beethoven, Mr. Proctor has shown 
himself an artist of parts, a master of 
strong, beautiful tone, who makes his melo- 
dies sing, who phrases with elegant taste, 
and who has the rare gift of imagination, 


The Liszt concerto he played as though it | 


belonged to his own especial genre, attempt- 
ing no feats of virtuosity, but presenting 
Liszt’s ideas with genuine appreciation of 
their innate worth. The result was a per- 
formance excellent in itself, and different 
from any other ever heard: here, but as un- 
like the real thing as Mme. Sembrich’s per- 
formance of Isolde would be if she were so 
ill-advised as to essay the role. But Mme. 
Sembrich would never be so injudicious. 

Mr. Proctor was warmly applauded, being 
recalled three times. At the end of the 
concert came the most brilliant orchestral 
playing of the evening, that of the charm- 
ing overture to Smetana’s “Sold Bride.’’ 

At the next concert, of which this is to 
be the programme, Miss Olive Mead will 
appear: Overture to ‘“Fritjhof,’’ Dubois 
(first time); concerto for violin, Beethoven; 
Symphony No. 4, in E minor, Brahms. 

rR. F..G. 


‘the forests of northern Wisconsin, he wrote | 


‘this symphonic poem, inspired, as he says 
"by Longfellow’s “The Song of Hiawatha.’’ 


“and by “‘the glorious oil painting by the 


‘American artist, Dodge, depicting the death 
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movement, form and color, which only chestration, 


| the contradictory Russian temperament @rivel and a general lack of the sure 
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He has 
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t Stress, his fru 
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days of love, his retu 
ish a findi M 
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dead, with the old Nokomis bending tad 
wailing over her. Mr. Thomas played 
both, bracketed together, as was be- 
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Mr. Gericke has Placed upon this. 


THE SYMPHONY 
week’s program two works which, when | 


they were first heard, a score or SO Of | eee eee ret OHO OOOO 81201101181 Orr Or Brg: 
' 
years ago, caused much discussion and| . 
a Be ' minor, op. Il. 
oniatnngnk much opposition, but which Liszt Bis othe ys No. 1, in E flat major, 
ave long been accepted by the world; for pianoforte and orchestra. 


as matters of course and considered Mr. George Proctor, Soloist. 
tranquilly, with less regard for them- "hehe," Op. 4 No a Orie tine 
aha, . 43, No. 1, “irst time. 
ee than for the manner of their pber- | Smetana—Overture to the opera, “The 
ormance, sold Bride,’ 
These are Rubinstein’s sixth symphony p Siditisehates hc: Bes oe 
anit : ; ; j _ Poor Rubinstein! mperishable fame 
: Liszt’s first pianoforte weed ite | Le his as pianist, but the thing he 
Each is now looked upon as character- longed for—a certain and sure Place in 
istic of its composer, as he has come to, Posterity as aw composer—is becoming 
be known, and has its place in regular less and less well established as the 
repertories. The symphony is very long, *Y°@'’s go by. Nothing that he wrote in} 
for, although Rubinstein can be terse in' the larger forms will probably outlive, 
4 Song or a study, he is prolix, unset- Ace, ah Ghar vied this particular, sama 
tled and impatient of a Goieiianton. in. in punony has the merits and defects of its 


greater works Re fei: ne” guaaa’ companions: audacity in tonal color and 
contrasts Saaielte ra z bi of sudden rhythm, some touching and beautiful 
Sts, expected turns, changes of} melody, but also uncertain and bald Or- 


commonplaces fading into 
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Rubinstein—Symphony No. 6, in 


: touch of the great musician. 


the man can account for. Many of the ;fore Boston audiences on certain other 
charges of harsh abruptness and rudé @CC@sions, and, save to the. few biased 


asser 9 Ag y a certain “‘society’’ cord that pulled 
ertion were fairly founded, yet, with them Proctor-ward, his work has gen- 


| all its eccentricity and Obstinacy, it is erally been little removed from the pos- 


| interesting, 


| 
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pleasant one to Smetana’s 
Bride,’’ and the other number of the 
program will be a : 


player will be Mr. George Proctor. 


itively bad. Kven now he shows no 
valid reason why he should be honored 
vera | Re | by a seat before the Symphony Orches- 
hen the concerto appeared, although + ye: and yet he has grown in his art, 
were nagreritativecritics approved, there | wis’ marked woe Of that. His playing 
; , ; I 108Se 7 ’ > by , ac > eo > Q : . : ’ . ‘ ace ‘ac! . 
cially in nwiand. org this be morse ne which he formerly seemed to despise, 
liver us from it!” But pianists have! #4 his tone was very much more musi- 
liked it, because it gives them an oppor- “te rehte 5 ee ae fone Deeks 
tunity for displaying a virtuoso’s ie rue Asztian favor and abandon 
é SOS tech- . | 

: : > ys Of the work. bu @ was sé ; } 

rey gp Re p05 a rigs ea Player’s strength that amewniads in My, stasis ne, RAS ee 
motion, AVE a) aa tan iy, tay 2 a. 
cae Of on, & they have all these, and} Kaun's “Minnehaha” musie sounded 
as vigor and sweep enough to carry | 


“ pi . > ani sh | very beautifully human and pathetic, | 
them on its own current if they arejalthough not so impressive in any way, 


lacking. It has many phases, b h Nbeipe ‘gadis ww ome yw, 
principal ones. constantly aie ae as thi wor kK of ‘ oleridge-Taylor on the 
teriorly, are th iginal al Same subject. But the funeral mareh 
tos ae d : oe rs legro maes- was a masterly thing in its particular 
Oso, an andante that is almost an alle-; form. andthe splendid piaying of the 
the’ =e arerereo vevawes . response tO orchestra added to its mournful charm. 
rie second movement, and the striking The “Sold Bride’ overture was as full} 
finale. _The first to Play it in Boston, of life and fine fervor as ever, and it| 
was Miss Alide Topp, and the present’ made a fit ending to a concert of more 
than the ordinary qualities of pleasure- 
giving. 
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often beautiful and remu- 


nerative., 


The overture will be the well-known, 
*‘Bartered 


novelty, Hugo 


Kaun’s symphonic poem, ‘“Minnehaha,’’ 


introduced by Theodore Thomas to 


Chicago in February. 1903. Kaun is 
Berliner, born in 1863, and he was di- 
rected in his choice of Subjects (for 


of Minnehaha’s. d ; 
ollowe the sequence of eerie — 
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Programme. 

OVERTURE, “Frithjof.” 
(First time 

CONCERTO for VIOLIN 

I. Allegro ma non troppo. 

Larghetto. 

Rondo. 

SYMPHONY No 

Allegro non troppo. 

Andante moderato. 

Allegro giocoso. 

Allegro energico e passiona 
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MUSICAL MATTERS 


coed 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT “¢Y“G 


Dubois—Overture, ‘‘Frithjof (first time). OF 
Beethoven—Concerto for violin, in D major, 


oo 
j 
4 


op. 61. 
Soloist, Miss Olive Mead. 
Brahms—Symphony No. 4 in EB minor, op. 98. 


We doubt whether any French composer 


can give a good musical portrayal of a 


Viking; that subject belongs to the Ger- 
man composer by inheritance. Frithjof, 
the Viking, as he appeared in Dubois’ over- 
ture, Was a Norseman in kid-gloves (No. 
11s), a Suave, polite, melodic sea-rover who 
occasionally grew loud-voiced upon the 
trombones, The work however ended in 
chromatics and excitement, as if Frithjof 
had become quite angry. Compare this 
work with Bruch’s masterpiece on the 
Same topic and its weakness becomes ap- 
parent. Jt is good music “per se,’”’ but 
'does not picture its subject. 

| One might have’ thought 
Beethoven concerto for violin would have 
made amends, but it failed to do so. lf 
anyone will recall the way in which Ysaye 
} used to play this concerto they will have 
some idea of the irresistible might of the 
first movement and the genial abandon of 
the finale. 


that the 


We do not demand that a talented young : 


‘lady should achieve such an interpreta- 
tion, but we do not care to hear this mas- 
terpiece in the guise of a carefully pre- 
pared lesson. It is not wise to allow young 
misses to interpret tremendous master- 
works in our symphonly concerts. The 
Beethoven Concerto was genteely and 
elegantly played. There was no flaw of 
execution; the intonation was beyond cen- 
sure; the cadenzas were fine displays of 
technique. 

Miss Mead was recalled three times after 
the finale. She would have been much 
greater in a lesser work. Then came the 
fourth symphony of Brahms. The sym- 
phonies of this master lose nothing by re- 
peated hearing. Familiarity reveals ever 
new beauties, and the four works in this 
form promise to be a strong bulwark 
against the formlessness which many mod- 
ern composers hold to be a necessity. 

There is a surety of touch in the work 
that ought to compel recognition even from 
the ‘“‘extreme leéeft’’ of musical radicalism. 
The development of the two-noted figure,— 
an iambic,—through the first movement, 
is the acme of ingenuity. But it is the 
second movement, with its beautiful horn 
figure, its strange effects of harmoniza- 
tion, that is the most attractive to the 
reviewer. 

The scale beginning is 


in which the 


written is an unusual one, the scale of qi 


with the F natural and the E flatted: an 
odd combination of major and minor ef- 
fects. The horns played well here, but 
less so in the finale. There have been a 
few lapses in this department lately. 

The third movement with its audacious 
Skips from the garret to the cellar, was 
interpreted with much dash and fire. In 


A word of praise 
excellent flute play 
pretation was a fine one, for 

Gericke deserves unstinted 
|For once it may be recor 
was no exodus during the 
ments. It is possible th 
public is begifining to re 
is not so black as he 

Louis C. Elson. n 


MISS MEAD PROVES 
~AGLEVER ARTISTE 
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must be spoken for ¢ 
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alize that Brahms 
has been painted. 


‘Plays Nobly in the Symphony 


Program, Which Includes 
Fritjhof’s “Saga.” 
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The soloist for the fourteenth Sym- 

phony program was Miss Olive Mead, 
~& young artist of whom Boston should 
be proud. Yet the program booklet had 
not one line to give her, although it 
could lavish pages upon extracted dic- 
tionary definitions of what kind of a 
dance the ciaconne was. 

Miss Mead brings to her work the 
\impress of the influence of her chief | 
masters—of Mr. Eichberg in tempera- 
mental earnestness and fulness. of Mr. 
‘I<neisel in purity and refinement of. 
school and style, both now: rounding | 
and warming with her maturing | 
~womanliness, She had chosen the Beet- 


'hoven concerto, which lost at her hands | 
no beauty of form or truth of spirit. _ 


As Kneisel Treated It. 


Stronger assertion here and there 
|would not have hurt it, but reserve is 
better than vehemence always, and in 
Siving the folk character of the rondo 
gaily rather than emphatically she was 
‘following the example of Mr. Kneisel, 


,who has treated it so and avoided the 
roughness which it can be made to bear, 
The cadenzas were sure, swift and lu- 
minous, and her rendering of the con- 
certo as a whole, in proportion, con- 
trasted color and fine polish, might 
properly be set down as the noblest 
solo violin work of the season. 

The Dubois overture, just come in its 
twenty-fifth year to Boston, was dra- 
matically interesting, especially if con- 
sidered imaginatively and not methodi- 
cally. Poor Fritjhof, although by. name 
and nature a peacemaker, had rath a 
hard life of it. His father and the father 
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commendation; — 
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his. beloved Ingeborg wanted to »be- 
roth them, but her brother, King 
Helga, would not hear to it, and when 
Fritjhot affronted himi excited him. 
Ingebo lamented ard her lover 
mourned, and a chance of peace at home 
was sought by marrying her to old King 


Ring. 
Following the Legends. 


And here, as in other Scandinavian 
legends, notably that of Olaf and Sig- 
rid), an annulet is involved. Fritjhof 


had inherited an armlet from his father 
which he gave as a pledge to Ingeborg, 
from whom her brother tore it to be- 
stow it upon the statue of the god 
Balder. Fritjhof demanded it in the 
temple, the statue fell into the altar 
flames, the temple was consumed and 
Balder’s dominion was over. The over- 
ture, which is not pictorial, suggests 
the moody melancholy of the banished 
youth, the gentle lovelliness of Ingeborg, 
conflicts of arms and passions and the 
crashing climax of the conflagration. It 
has by turns sentiment and strength, 
dreamy romance and busy vigor, It is 
dramatic in a way, and suggests forci- 
bly and distinctly the conditions and 
qualities of the central incidents of the 
legend. 

A definite, well-seasoned and steadily 
sustained performance of Brahms’ 
fourth symphony ended the program. 


“FRITHJOF” THE NOVELTY. 


Overture to Be Played at Public Re- 
hearsal of the Boston Symphony 


at at Orchestra. 


The novelty of the programme of the 
14th public rehearsal of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, this afternoon, in 
Symphony Hall, will be an overture, 
“Frithjof,"’ by Theodore Dubois, who is 
director of the Paris Conservatory. 
This overture is not a recent work, but 
it was published some years after the 
first performance. The argument is 
based on the well known poetical ver- 


sion by Bishop Tegner of the Icelandic 
saga of the Norwegian hero. The music 
| portrays the love of Frithjof and Ingo- 
berg, the rage of the hero at the re- 
fusal of the maiden’s family to allow 
him to wed her, the lament of Ingoberg 
at Frithjof’s exile, his return to find 
her married, and his setting fire to 
Balder’s temple by attempting to 
Snatch the armband which he had 
Ziven his sweetheart from the statue 
of the god. The overture, however, is 
in classic, rather than ultra-romantic 
form. 

Miss Olive Mead of this city will play 
Beethoven’s violin concerto, and the 
Symphony will be Brahms’ in E minor, 
No. 4, the one with the passacaglia 
finale. 

The programme of the concerts of 
Feb. 12 and 13 will include Cherubini’s 
overture to ‘“‘Anacreon’’; Richard 
Strauss’ fantastical ‘‘Don Quixote’’ (first 
time), and Beethoven’s seventh sym- 
phony. There will be no concerts the 
week following. 


as vRTUR 
HEARD IN BOSTON 


“Frithjof’ Given by Symphony Or- 
chestra—FirstTime Here—Miss 


Olive Mead Plays Beethoven's — 


Violin Concerto, 


A BRAHMS SYMPHONY 
FOR CLOSING NUMBER 


Harold Bauer Gives His Closing | 
Piano Recital for This Season | 
with a Programme of Selections | 


from Schumann. 
ne 


The 14th concert of the Symphony or- 
Chestra, Mr. Gericke conductor, was 
given last night in Symphony Hall. The 
programme was as follows: 
Overture, ‘‘Frithjof’’ ecccese s+ LDubols 
(First time.) 
Concerto for violin coseese Beethoven 
Symphony in B minor, No, 4........+..Brahms 
Dubois’ overture, which was produced 
at Paris in 1880, would not bring a blush 
to the cheek of any high officer of a 
conservatory. There is nothing in it 
that is radical or revolutionary; there 
is not the slightest suspicion of treason 
toward the traditions; there is no dal- 
lying with corrupt chords, there is no 
companionship with dissipated progress- 


iveness. No susceptible pupil will be led 
astray by hearing a performance of it 
or by reading furtively the score. 

This is as it should be. It would bea 
pity if Theodore Dubois, director of the 
Paris conservatory, should be taunted 
in his highly respectable old age wiih 
a manaloat ain of his middle years, Du- 
boig can look his professors and pupils 
in the eye and say with the calmness of 
conscious rectitude: ‘Gentlemen, I 
have never been musically bold or in- 
dividual or imaginative.” 

The Answer to any sceptic concerning 
the inherent worth of the overture 
would probably be this: “It is well 
made; it is clear and logical and sane.”’ 
The overture is condemned by the an- 
sBwer. 


For Dubois chose a romantic subject 
and wrote an argument as well as mu- 
Sic. He chose episodes from. the 
“Frithjof’’ Saga. Frithjof and Ingeborg 
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ther w ll not he 
Tritk is - t | 
ments 
; ns, goes to the 
and there, seeing the 
gave Ingeborg on the arm 
of the god’s stature, he tries to wrench 
it mwey and by so doing fires the tem- 
ple. he subsequent proceedings of 
ithjof and Ingeborg interested the 
composer no more. 

The overture is ‘‘well made.” What 
is meant by this? The admirers of such 
overtures would say: ‘This music has 
form; it follows safely the approved 
traditions. There is an introduction 
with typical motives. The themes in the 
main body of the overture are clearly 
exposed and they are Skilfully devel- 
oped. There is no attempt to be Dic- 
torial, The coda may well be taken to 
porerey the burning of the temple, but 

ere, aS everywhere, expression is mod- 
erate and regulated.’’ 
SO On, 

This is all true, 


And so on and 


But consider a mo- 


' lover’s 


/ on fire. 


The program. for the l4th Symphony 


Dubois. Miss Olive Mead was the solo- 
ist in Beethoven’s D major concerto for 
the violin and Brahms’ fourth sym- 
phony completed the selections. In the 
“Frithjof’ overture Dubois uses mo- 
tifs, in the Wagrerian manner, to ex- 
press emotions, the 
called “Ingeborg,” heing given 
Clarinet, the others to combinations of 
instruments, with the chief dramatic 
episodes vigorously illustrated by the 
drums, double basses and the heavier 
instrument, each one. being allotted 
themes as well as ensemble work. 

The overture tells the story of Frith- 
love for Ingehorg, an Iecelandie 
his disappointment, anger and 
the maiden’s lamentations, - her 
return, his rage at finding her 
married and his setting Balder’s temple 
It will be seen that in illus- 


jof’s 
sara, 


exile; 


| trating these incidents the seore should 


ment the saga itself, which smells of . 


forest and sea. The lovers and their 
enemies are under a wild northern sky. 
There are elemental emotions. There is 
barbaric rage which defies the gods as 
well as men. Is there any of the spirit 
of the saga in this music? The music 
of Dubois is sleek. The love passages 
might be at Meudon of a Sunday after- 
noon. Is the first theme expressive of 
‘“‘Frithjof in exile’’ or expressive of any 
strong emotion? Nowhere is there a 
fiery burst; and the bass drum and 


‘ Without a 


' fully 


cymbals used after the finale formula | 


of old-fashioned Italian opera do not 
console us, 

It is a good thing to hear occasionally 
such music, for it reminds us of the 
great advance made in France during 
the last 20 years by the men of the 

ounger school. France produced Ber- 
loz, who was of the romantic move- 
ment that swept Burope. After his 
freat orchestral works were »oroduced 
the musicians of talent looked or years 
only toward the stage for glory. “It is 
to Dubois’ credit that he tried for fame 
in the concert hall; it is not his fault 
if he is without imagination. 

Miss Olive Mead played last night for 
the fourth time at these concerts. Her 
rst appearance was in January, 1898. 
Each appearance has marked her prog- 
ress in technical proficiency. Her per- 
formance of Beethoven's concerto may 
be considered, perhaps, as a mark of 
graduation which should be rewarded 
with a diploma; and it is a pleasure to 
add that in this concerto she Showed a 
fuller tone and a broader and warmer 
style than In preceding years. 

Her performance was creditable to her 
in many ways. It would be untrue and 
injurious to her to say that her inter- 
pretation was the full expression of the 
contents of the work. Her limitations 
in this respect are temperamenta] and 
spiritual rather than mechanical. Many 
play this concerto; the interpreters of {t 
may be counted on the fingers. Miss 
Mead was heartily applauded. 

The symphony by Brahms, the least 
Striking of the four, brought the close. 
At the concert this week Richard 
Strauss’ ‘“‘Don Quixote,” a set of varia- 
tions ona fantastic knightly theme, with 
introduction and finale, will be per- 
formed for the first time in this city, 


| splendidly. 


‘ peated the phrases of the 
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it 
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Overture to 


‘less, and the dificult runs. 


chiefly in a vigorous 
vein, and it is. Dubois has treated his 
subject with considerable skill and 
Superabundant use of 
sonant phrases and modulations. 
thematic melodies are not disiointed 
affairs, but develoned harmonies, as a 
rule, and some of the motifs are beauti- 
expressive of the daintier senti- 
There is a skilful contrast be- 
tween the gentle “Frithjof’’ theme in 
the tirst part and the same motif in 
fortissimo at the close, and throughout 
the morceau each musical type of ex- 
pression is hand! with excellent effect. 

The orchestra’ performed the work 
The cellos sang the opening 
phrases very sweetly, the clarinet gave 
its theme equally well, the ““wrath’’ mo- 
tif Was as vigorous and as fortissimo as 
could be desired, and the woodwinds re- 
lighter string 
jcontingents smoothly aud in perfect uni- 
son. The complicated climax was a 
musical storm, indeed, yet not in a 
‘hurly-burly sense, for Mr Gericke's con- 
‘trol of his men prevented a chaotic 
tinale, 

The yourg Anerican violinist, Olive 
‘Mead, has already proved herself an 
artist of great ability, and her perform- 
‘ance of the Beethoven concerto showed 
her marked improvement in interpreting 
‘works of the larger style. Her bowing 
Was excellent, although lacking in 
breadth by reason of a lack of physical 
strength. her fingering was nearly flaw- 
double stop- 
pings, chord and arpeggios were exe- 
euted with an ease and celerity which 
indicated a techniea] mastery of the tn- 
strument. All the figuratures were 
plaved with pleasing daintiness and 
srace, her cadenza work calling for spe- 
Clal commendation. and her audience 
save undoubted marks of appreciation 
by recalling the young artist several 
times at the close of her performance. 
Che support by the orchestra was of 
| usual high standard. The Brahms 
Syimpnony received admirable treatment. 
Of course, the third movement, possibly, 
calling for special mention. 

This week's program wilt comprise the 
Cherubini's overa, 

Richard Strauss’ 
“Don Quixote,’ 


necessarily be 
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uony Hall: Sym phony Orchestra 

At the fourteenth Symphony Concert, 
which took place Saturday evening in Sym- 
phony Hall, Mr. Gericke had the assistance 
of Miss Olive Mead, violinist. This was the 
programme: 

Dubois: Overture, “Frithjof.’’ (First time.) 
Beethoven: Concerto for Violin, in D major, Op.61. 
Brahms: Symphony No. 4, in B minor, Op. 98. 

The fourteenth Symphony Concert is an 
occasion of which little can be said, for of 
the novelty of the evening the less that is 
Said the better, and of the other works 
there is nothing to say that has not already 
been said by some ten or twenty times. 
Since the overture by Dubois, however, 
cannot be passed by in silence, one may sug- 
gest that it is but a feeble illustration of the 
‘famous old saga that tells, in Stirring way, 
the loves and woes of the heroic Frithjof 
and the queen Ingeborg. It begins charm- 
ingly, even poetically. It ends magnilo- 
quently. Between the beginning and the 
end it is dull. 
from quite different reasons, there is also 
nothing to say about the Brahms Symphony, 
the wonderful beauties of which have been 
descanted on time and time again. Its per- 
formance, though, is another matter. Mr. 
Gericke, of course, has long been famous 
for his sympathy with and understanding 
of Brahms, yet it seems a long while since 
the massive strength and the idyllic grace 
of this Brahms symphony have been pre- 
sented in so masterly a way as they were 
on Saturday. The entire performance was 
a triumph of noble conducting and of splen- 
did orchestral playing. 

The symphony was not happily placed on 
the programme, for it followed the Beetho- 
ven violin concerto, a Symphony, and a 
beautiful one, in itself. Indeed, so vast a 
work as this concerto might wel] be allowed 
to pass for a symphony, and be accom- 


panied by pleces of a smaller seale. like | 


overtures and suites. Miss Mead played the 
solo part with beautiful tone, notably pure 
intonation and general musical intelligence, 
She has not, of course, the breadth of Style 
or the warmth of temperament that are 
necessary for an exhaustive performance of 
a work of this calibre. Miss Mead was 
heartily applauded, being recalled quite 
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The program for the 14th TS! ed Drover er enn onan err euanenoner ar eneir@rrQr Or @nengrr en 


ecital and concert had for a novelty 
the overture, “‘Frithjof,’’ by Theodore 
Dubois. Miss Olive Mead was the solo- 
ist in Beethoven’s D major concerto for 
the violin and Brahms’ fourth sym- 
phony completed the selections. In the 
“Frithjof’’ overture Dubois uses mo- 
tifs, in the Wagnerian manner, to ex- 
press emotions, the more tender one, 
called “‘Ingeborg,” being given to the 
clarinet, the others to combinations of 
instruments, with the chief dramatic 
episodes vigorously illustrated by the 
drums, double basses and the heavier 
instrument, each one being allotted 
themes as well as ensemble work. 

The overture tells the story of Frith- 
jof’s love for Ingeborg, an Icelandic 
saga, his disappointment, anger and 


exile; the maiden’s lamentations, her | 
lover’s return, his rage at finding her t 


married and his setting Balder’s temple 
on fire. It will be seen that in illus- 
trating these incidents the score should 
necessarily be chiefly in a _ vigorous 
vein, and it is.: Dubois has treated hia 
subject with considerable skill and 
without a superabundant use of dis- 
sonant phrases end modulations. The 
thematic melodies are not disiointed 
affairs, but develoned harmonies, as a 
rule, and some of the motifs are beauti- 
fully expressive of the daintier senti- 
ments. There is a skilful contrast be- 
tween the gentle ‘“‘Frithjof’ theme in 


the tirst part and the same motif in 


fortissimo at the close, and throughout 
the morceau each musical type of ex- 
pression is handled with excellent effect. 


The orchestra performed the work 
‘splendidly. The cellos sang the opening 


phrases very sweetly, the clarinet gave 


, theme equally well, the ‘“‘wrath’’ mo- 
te was as vigorous and as fortissimo as 
*Suld be desired, and the woodwinds re- 
‘hated the phrases of the lighter string 
‘Ontingents smoothly and in perfect uni- 
‘on. The complicated climax was a 
Musical storm, indeed, yet not in a 
hurly-burly sense, for Mr Gericke’s con- 
trol of his men prevented a chaotic 
finale, 


The yourg American violinist. Olive | 


Mead, has already proved herself an 
artist of great ability, and her perform- 


ance of the Beethoven concerto showed 


her marked improvement in interpreting 
works of the larger style. Her bowing 
was excellent, although lacking in 


breadth by reason of a lack of physical 
strength, her fingering was nearly flaw- | 
less, and the difficult runs, double stop- | 


Pings, chord and arpeggios were exe- 
cuted with an ease and céelerity which 
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Concerto for violin 
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This 14th concert, like so many of its 
predecessors, was in the eminently re- 
spectable vein, with nothing to startle, 
nothing even to suggest the prickling 
of one hair with emotion. Next week, 
_thanks to the musical fates, we are to 


be roused, doubtless by one of Rich- 
ard Strauss’ wild and strenuous works, 
but that is stillin futuro. We have had 
So little to wake us up this year that 


.even the anticipation is exciting. 


Lhe Dubois overture was in the true 
Dubois vein, neatly made, prettily 
orchestrated, mellifluous and fair, but 
devoid of inspiration. What a more 
inspired man might have done with the 
Saga story, it Were useless to con- 
jecture, HKnough to Say that the emi- 


-nent I’rench organist and professor has 


escaped in a remarkable way any of 
the flavor of forest or ocean. .Bven the 
finale, dramatic enough in the legend, 
was merely a lightning flash striking a 
hive of honey. Away with Dubois—or, 
at least, let us hear only his pieces for 
the organ. Are we not rather surfeited 
with him when the Handel and Haydn 
gives his ‘‘Paiadise Lost” twice within 
the year? 

Miss Olive Mead plaved the familiar 


Beethoven concerto for violin with skill 
and beauty. She has not, and perhaps 
may never have, all that might be 


wished in strength and breadth and that 
something that calls the inherent soul 
from the G string, and yet she gave 
much pleasure by the refinement of her 
style and the artistic appreciation of 
her task. 

Brahms E minor symphony, most 
academic and abstruse of his four, was 
admirably read and as admirably 
played. Here is the musie in which 
Mr. Gericke doubtless revels, and in 
Which his methods are most effective. 
ffe can give Brahms beauty if any man 
can, and his clear and sane vision sees 
all that the master of Vienna intended. 
It Was a purely lovely performance 
throughout and amply rewarded those 


four times. indicated a technical mastery of the in- who heard it. 
Next Saturday there wil be no soloist. Strument. All the figuratures were 7 No. 3. 
This will be the programme: Overture to blayed with pleasing daintiness and 
“Anacreon,’’ Cherubini; symphonic poem, Sat ‘Sommnicnaeiee phy il o oye 
, ’» a atyi X , é le Cc enda n, anc or audience 
Hoa: 6  cogetom Richard Strauss (first time); save undoubted marke of 2 ppreciation 
symphony No. 7, in A major, Beethoven. by recalling the young artist several 
ae Mf ref 3 rad R. R. G. times at the close of her performance. 
aan’ The support by the orchestra was of 
the usual high standard. The Brahms 
Symphony received admirable treatment, 
of course, the third movement, possibly, 
calling for special mention. | 
This week’s program will comprise the 
Overture to Cherubini’s opera, “Ana- 
creon’’; Richard Strauss’ Symphonic 
peem, “Don Quixote,’ first time here, | 
, and Beethoven's seventh Symphony, 
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Allegro con brio. 


(First time. ) 


Programme. 


Variations, and Finale.) Fantastic variations on a 


“DON QUIXOTE.” (Introduction, Theme with 
theme of Knightly character, op. 35. 


( Violoncello Solo by Mr. RUDOLF KRASSELT. ) 


SYMPHONY No. 7, in A major, op. 92. 


I. Poco sostenuto ed Allegro vivace. 


II. Allegretto. 
III. Scherzo e Trio. 


OVERTURE to the Opera ‘‘Anacreon.”’ 
IV. Finale. 


Symphony Hall. 
AY. GONG 


SEASON 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14, AT 3 Fm 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 


RICHARD STRAUSS, 


CHERUBINI 
BEETHOVEN, 


Henry Block, sc. 


RICHARD STRAUSS 
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SBEASON 1908-O4A. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GBRICKE, Conduetor. 


Programme. 


CHERUBINI, OVERTURE to the Opera ‘‘Anacreon.”’ 


RICHARD STRAUSS, “DON QUIXOTE.” (Introduction, Theme with 
Variations, and Finale.) Fantastic variations on a 
theme of Knightly character, op. 35. 
(Violoncello Solo by Mr. RUDOLF KRASSELT. ) 
thet as (First time. ) 


Courtesy Funk & Wagnalls Henry Block, se, 


RICHARD STRAUSS 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY No. 7, in A major, op. 92. 
I. Poco sostenuto ed Allegro vivace. 
II. Allegretto. 
III. Scherzo e Trio. 
IV. Finale. Allegro con brio. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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Overture to ‘‘Anacreon’’............Cherubini 
“Don Quixote,’’ fantastical variations on 
a theme of knightly character, Op. 85 
(first time)... Strauss 
Symphony in A major No. 7........Beethoven 


There is no denying that this concert 
was cunningly put together by Mr. 
Gericke, who does not always show 
‘such gekill in devising programmes of 
‘clever contrasts. Hats off to the 
achievement at last! 

For, of course, everything was ar- 


| ranged to show off Richard Strauss’ 


enormously discussed ‘‘Don Quixote.’’ 
Now, whether Mr. Gericke really loves 
Strauss and wished to give him an ad- 
vantage, or is of the contrary mind and 


tried to make his bizarre-ness more) 


ugly, is not to the point. It is sufficient 
that he placed Cherubini’s ‘‘Anacreon’ 
before it and Beethoven's Seventh Sym- 
phony after it. 

The Cherubini overture, which, by the 
way, was played in ecold but flawless 
style, is of that “‘icily regular” family 
in which pure classicism of form and 
expression are all that are desired. It 
has its own chaste beauties, never sen- 
suous, never even mildly exciting. The 
feminine form in marble is its proto- 
type in art; in that line of endeavor 
Cherubini was and will remaln a mas- 
ter. , 

In coming to the discussion of the 
“Don Quixote’? work, We must remem- 
ber first of all that the piece is purely 
of the ‘“‘programme-music”’ order; in- 
deed, it is excessively so, since absolute 
dependence on the printed formula of 
the various movements is necessary for 
any comprehending of the _ score, save 
that there is in it real and impressive 
humor. Writers there are who declare 
that music cannot in itself be funny; 
any such should hear this colossal joke 
of Strauss’ and be _ confounded. But 
further than that “‘Don Quixote’ does 
‘not go without the aid of the  pro- 
gramme. 

But with that, what a world of mar- 
i'vels is there! it is freak music of the 
‘most exalted and brilliant sort, mingled 
with themes of beauty, nobility and 
loveliness that give dignity and charm 
even just as the ears have been tor- 
mented by the cacaphony and weird 
progressions of the scenic and mental 
pictures. , 

> “Whether the Don, with his distorted 
but manly chivalry, is to be depicted by 
a ‘cello, or Sancho by a _ viola—much 
better have left him as a bass-clarinet 
that he was at first—needs no argu- 
ment. The ‘‘motifs’’ of each are pecu- 
liarly interesting and appropriate, and 
the whole introduction, showing knight- 
errantry and the growing madness of 
Don Quixote, could have been written 
by no other living man. Strong, im- 
pressive, musicianly, the thing lives and 
breathes and conquers. Of a _ piece, 
too, is the broad yet beautifully tranquil 
music of the Don's death. ; 

The freak triumphs are several. The 
tilt with the windmill, the joust at the 
sheep, with the most wonderful simula- 
tion of ba-a-ing imaginable to music, 
the whistling wind of the ride on the 
wooden horse and the combat with the 
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there—the dialogues . betwee 

and Sancho, the journey 
chanted bark, the knight’s vigil—but on 
the whole the fantasie is a stupendous 
achievement, a tour de force of in- 
genuity. The piece was played in virtu- 
oso style, both by the orchestra as a 
whole and by Messrs. Krasselt and 
Zach, who gave the ‘cello and viola 
passages respectively. 

The great humanity, the lofty charm, 
the angelic beauty of Beethoven seemed 
very marked after Strauss’  ultra- 
modernity. Mr. Gericke read the Sev- 
enth Symphony with rare ge6kill and 
ended triumphantly a concert of rarg 
attractivenese. | 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

Gay ‘ Programme. ZZ 1> 9 ote 
Overture to the Opera ‘‘Anacreon’’....Cherubini 
“Don Quixote.’’ (introduction, Theme with 

variations, and finale.) Fantastie varia- 

tions on a theme of Knightly character, 

op. 35 Richard Strauss 

-.-Rudolph Krasselt 
, in A major, op. 92...Beethoven 

It was the first performance in Boston 
of a great work about which there is much 
discussion. It is well known that our great 
orchestral conductor is not in deep sym- 
pathy with the extreme modern school; all 
the more credit to him. therefore, that he 
takes such great care that it shall be per- 
fectly presented. We doubt whether Rich. 
ard Strauss’ ‘‘Don Quixote’’ has ever been 
So well performed (technically) anywhere, 
Or Whether this harmonic jungle will ever 
be traversed with more surety. The amouut 
of work entailed by the performance may 
be faintly judged of when one is told that 
there were almost a dozen extra rehearsals 
on this single composition. 

Was it as a sly presentation of his owl 
views in the matter that Mr. Gericke gave 
Cherubini's lofty ‘‘Anacreon”’ overture be- 
fore, and Beethoven's ‘th symphony after 
this radical work? It reminded the audi- 
tor trat one school does not abolish an- 
Other, that even Strauss has not dimmed 
the Slory of the classics. And old Cheru- 
bini sounded as majestic as ever, forming 
a Stately introduction to the ‘‘melee” that 
followed. 

“Don Quixote” is one of the recent In- 
novations in the variation form. D’'Indy 
made an experiment in this field by giving 
a set of variations in reversed order, the 
theme coming last; Huber made a set on 
a series of paintings by Boecklin; Elgar 
served up a number of his friends and 
acGuaintances in variation sauce; and here 
Comes a greater composer than any of 
them and gives us Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza in a set of variation-adventures. 
Decidedly the modern composer is endeav- 
Oring to treat the variation-form by new 
processeg, 

In these variations Strauss has followed 
the thought of Berlioz. who caused the 
viola to become a_ definite character 
(Childe Harold), and has caused two in- 
struments to become dramatis personae,— 
the violoncello being the fantastic Don and 
the viola his humble esquire. One can at 
once pay tribute to Mr. Krasselt and to 
Mr. Zach, who played the obbligati with 


Splendid effect and were applauded to the 


echo at the end of the work. 
As to the composition itself one may well 


pause and become timid in rendering a ver- 


dict. Here is the chief master of the mod- 
ern orchestra, a man who is the greatest 
tone-colorist that the world has ever pos- 
sessed, giving a mixture of hideous and 
beautiful, of quassia and champagne, in a 
manner that must be called intensely 
graphic but not at all enjoyable. Is art to 
be enjoyed? That seems to be the question 
of the present. 


al 
{ 


very auditor that he sit up nights and 
- Study the score minutely before he \ven= 
" tures to attend the first performance. Let 
no man accuse the modern music of lack 
of intellectuality; it is as complexly intel-_ 
lectual as Grell’s Mass in 16 real] parts, — 


but it requires a wholly different species 
of mental exertion on the part of the audi- 
ic from that demanded py Bach or Pales- 
trina. 


The matter becomes the more perplexing | 
when one remembers that Strauss is not. 


forced to this extreme ugliness by lack 
of ideas, as Bruckner may have been, for 
he has composed serenely beautiful works 
in the most classical forms, before he 


‘ Swept into this modern chaos. 


Once upon a time there was a schoo] of 
composition which indulged in every com- 
plexity of progression, which experiment- 
ed with all possible abstrusities, which did 
not care how ugly its music sounded so 


that it was terrifically ingenious. The 


| the Jater giants possible. 


Flemish school has passed away, vet its 
composers may be regarded as the plow- 
men who made the harvest of Bach and 
Perhaps the 
present school of mighty experimenters in 


| tonal ugliness will also leave a good lega- 


| 
1 
| 


( 


cy. Some day an orchestral composer will 
come who will weld the melodic beauty of 
a bizet upon the wonderfu] tone-coloring 
and graphicality of Strauss, and a new 
School of instrumental music will arise. 
Strauss himself might head this schoo] if 
he would, Music is not a fixed and un- 
changing Art. : 

The pure contrapuntal school became 
monody with the beginning of opera; Bach 
altered the entire face of musical modula- 
tion; Beethoven led into a completely new 
domain; Wagner evolved a style utterly at 
varianee with all that had preceded; we 
are probably upon the verge of another 
marked change and these voleanic throes. 
but herald the birth of the orchestral 
school of the 20th century. 

There might have been more humor in 
the interpretation of the work. The bleat- 
ing of the sheep was a startling touch of 
realism, but Dr. Strauss will emphasize it 
more when he gives the work here next 
month, The journey through the ‘air is one 
of the phenomena of the composition. The 


, introduction of the wind-machine is amaz- 


ingly exciting. It sounds like a piccolo 
that has suddenly gone crazy. Yet it re- 
miined in tune with the music. Berliog 


.and Wagner introduced bells into the or- 


4 
*“ chestra; 


Tschaikowsky added cannon 
('1812"'); Strauss adds this revolving wheel 
with its flerce glissando effects; the com- 
poser of the future has only Whitfield tor- 
pedoes to add to his iist of instruments. 
Touches of much beauty and grace ap- 
peared occasionally, like plums in a pud- 
ding. Among these the counterpoint of the 
bassoons, in the 9th variation, and the 
twisted modulations of the first theme, ty- 
pifying Don Quixote’s false reasoning, and 
the clear presentation of ideas at the 
close, portraying the return of sanity, may 
be mentioned. At the end of the thorny 
journey, Mr. Gericke was called to the 
stand to bow to the applause of the audi- 
ence; he pointed to his orchestra; let beth 
conductor and men share in the gratitude 
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e public for the most technically per? 
performance of this most trying work. 


-hen came Beethoven’s 7th symphony. 

ne first movement was spoiled for us ‘by 
the wild orgie we had passed through, but 
by the time that the Allegretto came we 
were normal again, and the solemn itera- 
tion of dactyl and spondee, and that ten- 
derly consoling Trio, brought us back to 
Sanity. 
ond movement was altogether great. He 
avoided the mawkishness that Beethoven 
feared here, and gave a most effective in- 
terpretation of this gem 
ments. ‘The symphony is replete with pow- 
erful 
first movement, another in the Trio of the 
Scherzo, and the most powerful of all in 
the coda of the finale. Al] 
properly ermphasized and the entire work 
left the best possible impression. 
all the added effects of concussion, spite of 
all the phantasmagoria of latter-day music. 
we need not take Besthoven off his pedes- 
tal just vet. 


Mr. Gericke’s reading of this sec- 


of slow move- 


organ-points; there is one in the 


three were 


Spiie of 


Louis C. Elson. 


ton this 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


formed 
symphony, especially the charming sec- 


ond movement, was given in the ue é 
faultless style, Tt my usual 


and harmonies which” are’ encnanti 
but, unfortunately, brief. =? 


Mr Krasselt played the chief cello 


‘part, the Don Quixote theme, 
splendid expression, and M pe 
Mr Arbos 
solos in a sympathetic manner. The 
orchestra evidently wag faithful in iis. 
trating 
the interpretation of the immensely dif- 
ficult work; but further than that it 
would be difficult to judge after a sin- 
gle hearing of one of 
plexing 
formed here. 
death, 
here the 
playing of the orchestra was shown in 
perfection. 
of amusement for the players as well as 
auditors, 
scanning the spectators with half-puz- 
zlied expressions as if to ask “what do 
you think of it?’ 


r Zack and 
gave the viola and violin 


Mr Gericke’s ideas regarding 


the most per- 
descriptive pieces ever hat 
The finale, the don’s 
is wonderfully expressed and 
almost unrivaied ensembiec 


The work afforded plenty 


the former when not busy, 


The Anacreon overture was per- 


admirably and the Beethoven 


AOk — tt 14 fen 
The orchestra will be away from Ros- 
week. The program an- 


nounced for Feb 26 and 27 includes Mo- 


The program for the 15th symphony Zart’s symphony in E flat. Akimenko’s 


rehearsal and concert contained an in- ‘Lyric 
teresting feature in Richard Strauss’ overture to “Gwendoline.’’ 
“variations on a theme of mann-Heink 


fantastic 
knightly 
Quixote.’’ 
the overture to Cherubini’s 
“Anacreon,’’ and the great A major 
Symphony by Beethoven. “Don Quixote’’ 
was finished about seven years ago and 
Since then it has been the subject for 
wordy warfare, not only abroad, but 
in this country, where the piece was 
performed about five years ago in Chi- 
cago under the direction of Theodore 
Thomas. Dr Strauss ‘has attracted so 
much attention by his masterly skill as 
a composer that the announced perform- 
ance here of the much-discussed work 
aroused new curiosity 
“problem” ; 


character,’’ entitled 


in his musical 
and doubtless since this 
curlosity has been satisfied, opinions 
pro and con, will now be in order. 
Earlier in the week, in Chickering hall, 
Mr Lang gave a puzzling composition 


by Debussey, repeating the work on the | 


Same.evening to better enable the audi- 
tors to grasp the musical significance of 
three ‘‘Nocturnes’’; but it will take more 
than one repetition of the Strauss poem 
for the majority of people to decide 
Whether it is real music or mainly a con- 
glomeration of sounds—a kind of musical 
satire or joke. 

The work is strictly unconventional, 
effects are produced in the strangest 
musical fashion, many of them are 
seemingly without precedent in their 
odd instrumentation, and yet, with the 
subject, Don Quixote, in mind, this fan- 


tastic treatment undoubtedly illustrates | 


the theme in a vivid manner. °§ Cer- | 
vantes certainly keeps one 
what new and visionary emotion will 
awaken in. the lean knight, and Dr | 
Strauss’ composition produces a similar 
effect. 

There are about a dozen variations on ' 
the knightly theme, beginning with the 
mad don dreaming of adventures in the 
field of chivalry and closing with his 
peaceful death. Don Quixote is typified 
by the solo cello; the love theme is 
suggested by the violin, the viola rep- 
restning the Sancho Panza theme. In 
the mass of orchestral chaos there is 
interspersed writing graceful, original 
and noble in.invention, beautiful ex- 
amples of musical art in coherent form, 


“Don scene from Bruch’s ‘“Achiles” 
The other selections were songs by Brahms with viola and plano 
opera, accompaniment. 


first time in Boston. 


Knightly character.” 


guessing | 


Poem” (first time), Chabrier’s 
Mme Schu- 
sing Andromache’s 


and two 


will 


THE FIRST TIME IN BOSTON. 


Richard Strauss’ “Don Quixote” Wil! 
Be Produced at Rehearsal of Sym- 
phony Orchestra Today. 


The 15th public reheargal of the Sym- 
phony orchestra, this afternoon, Mr. 
Gericke conductor, is one of extraor- 
dinary interest, for Richard Strauss’ 
“Don Quixote” will be produced for the 
This remarkable 
composition has been played in Chicago, 


but we know of no other performance in 
this country. 

“Don Quixote” is a series of fantas- 
tical variations on “a theme of a 
A solo violoncello 
is typical of Don Quixote throughout 


the piece and Sancho Panza is typiticd 
' by a solo viola. 


The introduction portrays Don Quixote 


reading books of chivalry, dreaming of 
the ideal maiden to be rescued and of | 


all manner of adventures, He goes mad. 


Then follows the announcement of Don |} 


Quixote’s and Sancho Panza’s themes. 
Nearly a Dozen Variations 
In the Theme of “Don Quixote.” 


The variations are as follows: (1) The 
two set out on their adventures, and 
Don Quixote fights the Windmills; (2) 
He charges the sheep and thus gains a 
mighty victory over the army of Alifan- 
faron—a remarkable example of instru- 
mentation, with a chorus of ‘“‘Ba-a-a-a!” 
in the muted brass, while the strings 
portray the dust cloud, and there is a 
pastoral melody in the wood wind; 
(3) Dialogue and dispute of the knight 
and his squire concerning the compara- 
tive worth of the ideal and the real; 


(4) The adventure with the Penitents, 
who attacked by Don Quixote as rob- . 
bers, beat him soundly; (5) The knight | 


_ * 2 Ar ’ 


next week. The programme of the con- 


suade } 
is h 


| i pam a rg oat f wence. 
s his adorable Duleinea; (7) Knight an 
squire, blindfolded, sit on a wooden 
horse and believe they are flying 
through the air in a furious gale. Here 
the wind machine is used; (8) The jour- 
ney in the enchanted bark; the eared 
ting, and the prayer of vs age ring 
ripping, reach the 
two monks, who to 


ile ne 3:2. 


when the two, ank; 
(9) The fight with 
the knight are evil magicians; (10) Don 
Quixote, defeated by his friend dis- 
guised as the Knight of the Silver 
Moon, goes home determined to be a 
shepherd. The finale portrays the death 
of Don Quixote. The ‘cello speaks his 
last words: he sees clearly his illusions 
and is willing to die. 

Great Pains Have Been Taken 

In Preparation of This Work. 

Great pains have been taken in the 
preparation of this work, which has 
excited hot discussion, and the perfor- 
mance has been anticipated eagerly. 
The other pieces, at this concert will 
be Cherubini’s overture to “‘Anacreon’’ 
and Beethoven’s symphony No. 7, 

There will be no Symphony concerts 


certs for Feb. 26-27 will include Mozart's 
symphony in E flat; Akimenko’s ‘Lyric 
Poem” (first time); Chabrier’s overture 
to ‘“Gwendoline.’’ Mrs. Schumann- 
Heink will sing Andromache’s scene 
from Bruch’s ‘‘Achilles,’” and two songs 
by Brahms with viola and plano accom- 
paniment. 


RICHARD STRAUSS” TONE 


%, 
ie 


Number, New to Boston, Feature of 
Symphony Program. 
Hh Juma wey es 


Richard Strauss’ 


et a eee ee + 


tone story, “Don 


§ . in spite*of his follies and vagaries, whi 


a rough, jolly, blunt air (given first by 


the bass clarinet and then transferred 
‘to the viola) stands for the burly, gar 


rulous, plebeian Sancho ‘Panza. ‘en 
variations follow, each suggesting in 
Strauss’ bold, ingenious and graphic 
fashion some episode in the knight’s 
course of travels, most of them having 
the seriousness which his adventures: 
were for him, although some acknowl- 


edge the extravagance that others saw. 


in them. Every orchestral device, in- 
cluding even the’ whistling. howling 


'wind machine of the theaters, is used, 


' 


STORY “DON QUOTE" 


Quixote,’’ new to Boston, stood midway | 


on this week’s Symphony program. It 
is a wonderful piece of work. 
heard more than once for full com- 
prehension and appreciation, and not 
to be hastily reviewed in a season of 
clamorous and crowding war news. It 
illustrates its composer’s ability to deal 
both with the heroic and the grotesque, 
and tells the different talents that char- 
acterize “Hero Life’ and ‘“Owlglass 
Pranks.’ Its introduction hints at the 
atmosphere of legendary reading, rhap- 
sody and dream, in which the don dwelt 
in his earlier days. Short, disconnected, 
irrelevant notions compose it, one merg- 
ing or breaking into another, none tend- 
ing to any definite end or reaching any 
precise conclusion. 
of nobility, beauty and deeds of high 
emprize, and a kind of martial deter- | 
mination is reached at last. 


—— The thematic ideas are simple~a pen- 


Sive, plain, but attractive subject, as- 
signed to the solo ‘cello, indicates the | 
don, who was a true gentleman of Spain | 


to be. 


Yet there are hints. 


so that the sound effects are myriad 
and convincing, while, the musicianly 
skill in preserving the individuality of 
Knight and squire in the ‘eyer §re- 
molded orchestral developmen is not 
less masterly. j 

The finale, illustrating the  don’s 
peaceful, resigned and religious death, 
is pathetic, one symbolic phrase after 
another fading away from the restored 
and enlightened mind, until lofty tran- 
quillity closes all. 

The ‘cello part was played genially 
and truthfully by Mr. Krasselt, who 
was much applauded therefor, and Mr. 
Ferir was excellent in the Sancho music. 
Cherubini’s “‘Anacreon’’ overture began 
and Beethoven’s seventh symphony end- 
ed the program, both being old ae- 
quaintances and well presented. 


“DON QUIXOTE” 


R. Strauss’: Fantastic Variations 


Make the Hero a Fool, 


INJUSTICE TO FAMOUS 
GENTLEMAN OF FICTION 


os 


Composer Essays to Make Him Into 
a Laughing Stock, When in 


Reality He Was a Pathetic ard 
Noble Character, 


The 15th concert of "the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra, Mr. Gericke conductor, 
was given last night in Symphony Hall. 
The programme was as follows: ’ 


Overture to ‘‘Anacreon’’ oseesy Oheru 
‘Don Quixote,’’ fantastical variations on 


AT SYMPHONY 


on a Theme of Knightly Char- - 
acter Are Very Fantastic and 
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i Symphony .in A major No. 7,........ Beethoven 
_ Richard Strauss’ “Den Quixote,” com- 
| Posed in 1897, ‘was played last night for 
‘the first’ time in Boston. So far as we 
can learn, the performance was the 
second in the United States. The first 
was at Chicago in 1899. The perform- 


ance last night had been prepared with | 
infinite care. It was read with sym- , 
pathy and imaginative intelligence, as | 


Well as with the utmost technical au- 
thority, and it. was played brilliantly. 
Mr. Krasselt was the solo. ’cellist and 
Mr, Zach played the solo viola. There 
Was hearty applause, and conductor 
and soloists were obliged to bow in ac- 
knowledgment. 

Formidable Task of Putting 

“Don Quixote” to Music. 

This music is exceedingly, enormously 
ingenious, Ingenuity is the distingulsh- 
ing feature of the composition; but in- 
genuity is not the chief characteristic 
of the purest and the noblest art. The 
task undertaken by Strauss was for- 
midable if not impossible: to typify Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza by solo in- 
struments and to portray them as 
plunged into all manner of orchestral 
adventures, The most striking sections 
of the work are those in which Strauss 
portrays moods, as the introduction in 
Which there is a psycho-musical repre- 


sentation of the giving way of intellect; | 


the passage in the third variation where 


Don Quixote speaks nobly of the ideal: | 
the finale in which Don Quixote realizes | 
the utter vanity of his illusions and | 


gives up the ghost. In these instances 


music is employed legitimately and | 


reasonably; and in these Strauss rises 


to his greatest height, in this particular | 


work, as an imaginative composer. 

His musical representation of con- 
versation between Knight and Squire is 
for the most part tedious. And it may 
“here be said that any exhibition of mere 
ingenuity, mere cleverness lf it be pro- 
_longed for too long a time, is neces- 


Sarily boresome, and the hearer or the | 


, Spectator yearns for something simple, 
something 
sive, 

The variations attempt to portray in 
music certain adventures told in Cer- 
_ vanites’ romance. There is no mistak- 
ing the Knight’s attack on the sheep. 
The imitation of the baa-ing flock is 
Surprisingly realistic; but the heaven is 
pted to cry out with Agesilaus who, 
; hn asked to praise a fellow who imi- 
»tated a nightingale, answered: ‘I have 
“heard the nightingale itself.’’ So, too, 

ere is no doubt in the seventh varia- 

on that there is a mighty wind abroad; 
yet who without a programme explana- 
tion would associate this variation with 
Knight and Squire, blindfolded, on 
the wooden horse? 

Much of this music is for a panorama, 
and it is a pity that it does not accom- 
pany @ panorama as it moves, or com- 
“went. on entertaining views thrown on a 
‘screen. How is the Knight of the White 


-Mbon to be identified? Would any one | 
gee jogging of his elbow see wind- | 


wi 
mills in the first variation? These are 
not “yy Poon objections. The composer 
e $ variations; he supplied mot- 
toes for them in the transcription for 
he piano; he accepted without protest 


truly beautiful or impres- | 


panorama mu n Wg 
neglected to provide the panorama ite 
self, with the wind machine and: other 


extra instruments for his swollen or- 
chestra. 


Mistake of Quixote as Fool 
Instead of as a Gentleman, 

If the work is to be taken seriously— 
and fantastical persons are often the 
most serious of human beings-—witness 
“Don Quixote’’—there are aesthetic ob- 
jections to Strauss’ scheme. The varia- 
tions for the most part are concerned 
with the ridiculous adventures of the 
Knight, with the grotesque pages that 
appeal to? young readers, who see in 


‘Don Quixote” merely an amusing book, 
just as children read “Gulliver’s Trav- 
els’’ for the sake of surprise and conse- 
quent laughter, and miss the terrible 
ircny. Don Quixote is the noblest gen< 


tleman in all fiction. Yet he is pore | 


trayed by Strauss to excite laughter. 

Laughter is the lowest, cheapest ex- 
pression of the superiority of him that 
laughs over the one laughed at. A man 
is guilty of awkwardness; he is foolish 
in speech, he cuts a silly figure at an 
ill-timed moment; he falls at the risk 
of bodily injury. There is laughter. He 
that laughs exults in his mental su- 
periority or in his own inability to be 
ridiculous. Laughter is not necessarily 
the same thing as joy; there is a laugh 
that is kindlv. just as the most common 
form of laughter is satanic. 

No music in which the laugh of im- 
plied superiority is the leading motive 
can be beautiful or noble. It is merely 
ingenious, clever, diabolically clever; 
yet induces yawning; it does not brook 
frequent repetition. 

It is fairer perhaps to consider ‘Don 
Quixote’ as a colossal joke. The music 
no more lessens the grandeur and taints 
the sweetness of Don Quixote’s charac- 
ter than did the impersonation of the 


Knight of the Sorrowful Countenance | 
by Mr. Barnabee, when DeKoven’s Op- | 
eretta was produced here 15 years ago. 


If Don Quixote could hear this music, 
he would regard it as another one of 
his illusions. 


We are warm admirers of the uncom- | 
mon talent of Richard Strauss. His ° 
“Don Juan,”’ ‘‘Death and Apotheosis,’”’ | 


“Thus Spake Zarathustra’ and ‘A 
Hero’s Life’ are great and unusual] 
works, which may pass him to osterity 
as a genius. We regret, therefore, the 
more that he wrote ‘‘Don Quixote,’ es- 
ecially as it is the only one of his more 


mportant works that is for the most | 


part ineffective and dull. 


The overture to ‘‘Anacreon” never | 
sounded so superbly classic and so mod- | 


ern; the allegretto of Beethoven never 
seemed so human and so spiritual] in its 
sublime melancholy. 


hooks for the’ Strauss festival in Lone. 
» at. ne resen “wrote » 
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Symphony Hall: Symphony Orchestra 
This was the programme of last Satur- 
day’s symphony concert, the fifteenth of the 
season: 
Cherubini: Overture to the Opera ‘‘Anacreon.’’ 
Richard Strauss: ‘‘Don Quixote.’’ (Introduction, 
Theme with Variations, and Finale.) Fantas— 
tic variations on a theme of knightly charac- 
ter, Op. 35. (First time.) 
Violoncello solo by Mr. Rudolf Krasse!lt. 
Beethoven: Symphony No, 7, in A major, Op. 92. 
The matter of most moment connected 
with this concert was, of course, the first 
performance in Boston of Richard Strauss’s 
composition, ‘‘Don Quixote.’’ Although 
played here the other night for the first 


"| eelved “Hasan 
‘| seeIg a clown ywhere there was a noble. 
man. 


tas 
os we © 
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| Be short, 


the character of the Spanish hero. 


He has also obstructed the march 


of his genius by overwhelming impedi 


' 


of petty detail. 


Only one passage, in the 


| middle of the work, reaches the ie 
grandeur on which Strauss, more cone” 


time, the work is not new, having been pro- | 
duced as early as 1898 at Cologne, and less | 


than a year later at Chicago. It precedes, 
therefore, ‘Kin Heldenleben,’’ which we 
already know here, so far ag acquaintance is 
consonant with a solitary hearing. 

Admirers of the tremendous conception 
of the ‘‘Heldenleben’”’ and of the dramatic 
power displayed in “‘Tod und Verklarung’’ 
must needs be disappointed in ‘Don 
Quixote.’’ The subject is lofty, according 
to the opinion of the world for three hun- 
dred years or so, and therefore, worthy 
of the same elevated treatment that Strauss 
has applied to his other orchestral] poems, 
both earlier and later. In the case of ‘‘Don 
Quixote,’’ however, Strauss has apparently 
seen only the man’s crazed, grotesque side. 
Quite forgetful that Cervantes’s creation 


was always, despite his eccentricities, ‘‘a 


very parfait gentle knigte,’’ Strauss has 
made of him a ridiculous, pitiful buffoon. 
He first depicts a scene of violent madness, 
more suggestive of Bedlam than of the 


Spaniard’s disordered condition, then pro- | 
ceeds to set everybody a-laughing at a. 


series of farcical happenings more like the 
adventures of Carrie Nation at Harvard and 
at Yale than those of the chivalrous Don. 
That the madhouse episode sounds genuine- 
ly, horribly maniacal, that the tilt with the 
sheep is portrayed with an amazing or- 


chestral ventriloquism of bleats and baas, ° 


that the high wind seems authentically 
gusty, goes without.saying. In this com- 
position, as in all his others, Strauss has 
contrived strange effects that will be curi- 
ously analyzed by all students of clever and 
brilliant instrumentation. The ingenuity of 
the musician, too, demands admiration. Not 
the minutest detail has escaped him that 


possibly could serve to make more vivid . 
the picture of Don Quixote’s experiences. ° 


All these details, however, are somewhat 
in vain unless each listenér is furnished with 
a carefully prepared table of the varia- 


_ tions, for, with all his skill and cunning, 
| Strauss has not been able so Plainly to in- | 
dicate, to give an example, a windmill in 


motion, that it could be recognized unless 
the auditor’s elbow were jogged. ‘The 
themes representing Don 
Sancho Panza, furthermore, are not strong- 
ly individualized. ‘The one is not essentially 
noble and knightly, the other is not sharply 


Quixote and = 


stantly than any living composer of mu 
abides. Now that we have hear 


Holdenleben,” ! 


Verklirung,’’ “Ein 
“Zarathustra,” that we may not for 1 
the quality of the real Richard Strauss? 
In comparison with this musical burlesque, 
the ‘‘Anacreon” overture, played with a 
dazzling brilliancy, sounded more intrinsi+ 
cally noble than ever before. And never 
have the rhythms of the first Beethoven 
movement seemed more enchanting, ‘the 
very poetry of motion. Nor did Beethoven’s. 
exquisite sense of tonal color suffer in. 
juxtaposition with the flaunting daubs and 
splashes from Strauss’s orchestral palette, 
The concert was admirably arranged: each 
composition displayed its own actual worth,” 
There will be no symphony concert this 
week. On Feb. 27 Mrs. Schumann-Heink 
will sing, and this is to be the programme: 
Mozart; Symphony in E-flat major (B. & H.,No.8) 
Max Bruch: Andromache’s Aria, from “Achilles,” 
Th. Akimenko;: Lyric Poem, (First time.) 
Brahms: Two Songs with Viola and Piano accem~ 


paniment., 
Imil Chabrier: Overture to ‘“Gwendoline,’’ 


R. R. G. 


MME SCHUMANN-HEINK, WHO WILI. 
CHKLEBRATE Hick TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY NEXT WEEK, 
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‘Achilles. 


‘The dawn still lingers. 
. 20. 


AT 8 
op 


9 


27 


Op. 50. 


CERT 


Allegro. 
Soloist 


(First time. ) 


Programme. 
QI. 


TWO SONGS with Viola and Piano accompan 


Op. 


a) ‘LONGING AT REST.”’ 
OVERTURE to the Opera ‘‘Gwendoline.’’ 


ANDROMACHE’S LAMENT, from 


SYMPHONY in E flat major (K, 543. 
(Part II, No. 


I. Adagio, 
8) 
LYRIC POEM, for ORCHESTRA, 


FEBRUARY 
II. Andante. 
III. Menuetto. 
6b) ‘‘CRADLE SONG OF THE VIRGIN.”’’ 


AVI. CON 


IV. Finale: Allegro, 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1903-O4A. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Mme. SCHUMANN-~HEINK. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 
SATURDAY, 
EMIL CHABRIER, 


MAX BRUCH 
TH. AKIMENKO 
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SEASON 1903-O4. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


AVI. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


SYMPHONY in E flat major (K, 543.) 
. Adagio. Allegro. 
. Andante. 
» Menuetto. 
. Finale: Allegro, 
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AN ai A \\ \ STAN ant MAX BRUCH, ANDROMACHE’S LAMENT, from “‘Achilles.”’ 
ii \ My , : AY (Part II, No. 8), op. 50, ‘The dawn still lingers.’’ 


TH. AKIMENKO, LYRIC POEM, for ORCHESTRA, op. 20. 
(First time.) 


BRAHMS, TWO SONGS with Viola and Piano accompaniment 
Op. OI. 
a) ‘LONGING AT REST.”’ 
6b) ‘“CRADLE SONG OF THE VIRGIN.”’ 


MME. ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK. Pa SG : | EMIL CHABRIER, OVERTURE to the Opera ‘‘Gwendoline.”’ 
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Soloist: 


Mme. SCHUMANN-HEINK. 
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Symphony Orellestra 


At the sixteenth’ symphony concert (Sat- 
urday, Feb. 27, in Symphony Hall), Mme. 


Schumann-Heink was the soloist and this | 


was the programme played: 

Mozart: Symphony in E-flat major (Kk, 543). 

Max Bruch: Andromache’s Lament, trom ‘‘Achil- 
les,’’ (Part 2, No. 8), Op. 50. “The dawn 
still lingers.’’ 

Th. Aulinedae: Lyric Poem, for Crcehestra, Op. 20. 

(First time.) . 

Brehms: Two Songs with Viola and Piano accom- 

paniment, Op. 91— 
‘‘Longing at Rest.’’ 
‘*““radle Song of the Virgin.’’ s 

Emil Chabrier: Overture to ‘‘Gwendoline. 


This, the sixteenth concert, was unusually 


attractive, both in programme and in per- 


formance. The levely symphony of Mozart, 


after the modern works we have long been 


praying for and have lately received in 
overwhelming force, held its own beyond all 
cavil, even in the large hall to which it is 
not adapted. For perfection of form, in- 


deed, distinction of melody, exquisite or- | 


chestral color, and a free spontaneity that 
refreshes, the first movement, with its beau- 
tiful pages of slow introduction, towers far, 
far above most of the new works we htve 


been so interested to hear the past muntth | 


or so. Even the finale, old-fashioned as it 
is, vividly and forcibly expresses a joyous 


gayvety not easily discovered in some mod-_ 


ern works that have the benefit of plain- 


. 3, 
spoken titles for the better guidance of | 


listeners: Debussy’s nocturne, ealled 
‘‘Betes,”’ and Mr. David Smith’s “‘Ouver- 
ture Joveuse.”’ Is cheerfulness the one 
emotion a modern composer cannot suggest? 
The beauties of the Mozart symphony were 
admirably brought out by Mr. Gericke, who 
conducted the first movement entirely in the 
grand style, with becoming breadth and diz- 
nity; in the finale allowing free play to-high 
spirits. For so appreciative and painstak- 
ing a performance of Mozart at this day, be 
all thanks, 

The orchestra took equal eare with a 
Short lyric poem by a Russian composer, 


one Akimenko. While the work cannot . 
possibly be regarded as of the slightest con- | 
sequence, it is yet pleasant to hear, for it is | 


meiodious, a stormy episode is worked 


cleverly in, for the relief of the lyric por- | 


tions, and the instrumentation is agreeable, 
if never distinguished. Probably some 
twenty of our lesser American composers 
could put their hands in their portfolios and 


draw out compositions that would put this | 


poem from Russia to confusion. 
Fav more impressive was the overture to 


“Gwendoline,” the unhappy Chabrier's | dromache’s Lament from Bruch’s | 


opera. Here, after several attempts which 


we have recently heard, Dubois’s with | 
“Fritjiof,’’ Saint-Saéns’s with his ‘“Bar- 


bares,’’ comes a musical sketch of barbar- 
ous times that actually succeeds in sug- 
gesting the wild uncouthness of barbarians, 
with all their rude strength, and with all 


_the romance we, perhaps ignorantly enough, 


impute to savage peoples. The picture, 
too, is always beautiful—melodious when 
melody is fitting, glowing, burning with 
orchestral color, passionate to the pitch of 
violence, noisy with the din of battle, but 


for Pianoforte, No. 5; Vincent d’Ind i! 


“never ‘needlessly “harsh “er” ugiyyos 


splendid Overture, on Saturday splendi 
played, makes one long for a presentati 
of the entire opera. | ay gi 
_ Mme. Schumann-Heink, in grand voice, 
Sang the lament from Bruch’s 3’ 
vaStly better than anything she has ng 
here in several years. She produced her 
tones carefully, phrased with fine art, vas 
dramatically sincere, refraining from ex- 
aggeration, so that, at last, one could un- 
derstand how she gained the reputation 
in Germany of being a really great sing- 
er. Mme. Schumann-Heink also sang 
beautifully Brahms’s “Cradle Song of the 
Virgin,’’ to which Mr. Ferir played a vial 
obbligato notable for lovely tone. The | 
singer was roundly applauded. Bsc, 
At Saturday’s concert, Mr. Busoni will 
appear with the Orchestra. This will be 
the programme: Schumann, Symphony No. 
l, in B-firt major: Saint-Saéns, Concerto | 


Entr’acte from the Opera “L’ Etranger” 
(first time): Liszt, ‘‘Todtentanz’’: Wagener, 
prelude to ‘Die Meistersinger,”’ Hee 
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For Friday rehearsal, first balcony; E centre, | 
Address E.O.B., Boston Transcript. (A): 
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A lyric Poem by Pupil of Rim ky- 


Korsakoff to Be a Feature of : 
Today’s Programme. | 
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The programme of the 16th public re- 
hearsal of the Symphony orchestra this 
afternoon will include an unfamiliar | 
piece, a Lyric Poem, “by Akimenko, | 
one of the younger Russian school, a 
pupil of Rimsky-Korsakoff. The piece is 
a development of a theme of purely 


lyric character. Akimenko has written 
pieces for various instruments and 
iano, songs and a “‘Schurzo Phantasie’”’ 
or orchestra. The Lyric Poem was 
composed in 1898 and published in 1903, 
The other orchestral pieces are 
Mozart’s symphony in E flat. with 
which the concert begins, and the over- | 
ture to Chabrier’s opera, “Gwendoline.” 
The overture portrays the Danish hero 
Harold and might be called a sympho- . 
nic poem. 
Mrs. Schumann-Heink will sing. Ane | 


‘Achilles’ and two songs by Brahms 
With viola and piano accompaniment, | 
The second of these songs, “‘Cradle Song > 
of the Virgin,” was sent by Brahms as 
a christening gift to the first born son 
of the Joachims, who was named 
Johannes after the composer. | 
The programme of the concerts March. 


4-5, will inelude Schumann’s 


major symphony; 
Vincent d’Indy’s 
Stranger” (first time), an 
to “Die Meistersinger.’’ 
will play Saint-Saens’ 
No. 5, and Liszt’s ‘‘Dan 
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MOZART’S E FLAT 
MAJOR IS PLAYED 


Joy and Peace Imparted by the Mas- 
ter at Friday Afternoon’s 
Symphony Concert. 


RUSSIAN LYRIC A SUCCESS 


Schumann-Heink Added to the Lau- 
rels Already Won—She was 
in Good Voice. 
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A fine performance of Mozart’s E flat 
major symphony, such as introduced the 
Sixteenth Symphony program, 
stirs wonderment that the compuser, 
poor, harassed and scorned, could have 
found for it, and the other two which 
he wrote at about the same time, so 
much loveliness, gentle longing, healthy 
Strength and _ = simple-hearted cheer. 
Truly, he might have taken as his mot- 
to, “‘My mind to me a kingdom is,’’ and 
added that he nowhere else held the 
smallest fief. In this score are delicate 
distant beauties, hearty 
ships and large firmness, which not even 
Beethoven could exceed in wholesome 
and intimate humanity. It gives joy, 
peace and encouragement, and it can 
never be let die so long as men “feel 
,as they were wont to feel.”’ 

At the extreme of the program stood 
the vehemently demonstrative overture 
to Chabrier’s ‘‘Gwendoline,’ and the 
orchestra rendered vigorous treatment 
to the several episodes that symbolize 
the conquering assault of the Danes 
upon Britain, the fancies of Harold 


about the delights and honors of love, 
followed by the glories. of Walhalla, 


which overbear even the direful trage- | 


dies to which the invasion leads. This 
supplied an exciting conclusion. 


‘Truly a Russian Victory. 


Midway was set the ‘‘Lyric Poem” of 
the young Russian, Th. Akimenko, who 
has cast it, nicely orchestrated, into 


two chief phases. It is at first warmly 
sentimental in a melody sympathetically 
Stated by the violas, ana then comes an 
urgent, stormy passege, which broadens, 
rises and hurries to quite a Climax, but 
then thinks better of its opposition, sub- 
sides and gives place to the original 
theme and manner. It might be a song 


always 


companion- | 


e, temporaruy dis- 


‘ane & broad river cause, t ora. 
} turbed by rapids and torrents, or a calm 


June day crossed by a. not too violent 
storm. It was well read and pleased. 
Mme, Schumann-Heink was gladly re- 
ceived, much wf (pea 9 and more than 
once recalled, after her two numbers, 
each of which she had chosen judicious- 
ly and to advantage. Her dramatic 
disposition filled deeply the large lament 
of Andromache over Hector’s corpse in 
the third part of Max Bruch’s ‘“‘Achilles.”’ 
When this cantata (to call it so) was 
produced in-1885 at the Lower Rhine Fes- 
tival, the part of the fond and wretched 
wife was sung by Mme. Joachim, who, 
Breat aS she was, could hardly have 
been more true and strong in the pathos, 
the bitter outcry and the sharp shriek 
of pain than was Mme. Schumann- 
Tieink, who tempered the great woe for 
which the dull beat of the funeral music 
| prepares the mind with sensible reserve 
and dignity. 


Where Woman Loves. 


Later she showed the quiet, womarly 
tenderness of homely moods in two 
songs by Brahms, the *“Gestiile 
Ssehnsucht,” longing and pathetic; and 
the “Geistliches Wiegenlied,”’ reverent 
and pious, yet naturally maternal. These | 
Songs .were accompanied at the piano- | 
forte by Mr. Zach, with carefully sub- | 
ordinated viola obligato by Mr. Ferit. | 

At the next concert an entr’ acte from 
Vineent d’Indy’s opera, “L’ Etranger,”’ | 
wiil be offered as the novelty, and Mr. | 
Busoni is announced to play, his choice 
ac present resting on Saint-Saens’ fifth | 
plano concerto. Schumann, Liszt and. 
Wagner will be the other composers, 
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JHE SYMPHONY CONCERT 
“owl - Ach -28 IQo¥ 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, the Soloist, Is 
Heard in a Group of Brahms’s 
Songs—A Lyric Poem by Aki- 
menko Heard for the First 
Time Here 
ippeneninncmangen 


The Symphony Orchestra returned from 
its tour and gave the customary rehear- 
sal and concert with Mme. Schumann- 
Heink as the soloist. The programme was 
made up of Mozart’s Symphony in BEB 
flat, the Lament from Bruch’s “Achilles,” 
a lyric poem by Akimenko, heard for the 
first time here; the overture to tUnabrier’s 
“Gwendoline,” and a group of songs by 
Brahms, 
Mme. Schumann-Heink was in superb 
| volce and was heard to better advantage 
than when appearing in opera. In the 
first piece the soloist was accompanied by 
the viola and- the pianoforte. but in the 
“Cradle Song of the Virgin’ the viola 
played the melody. Seldom has the lady 
created a more favorable impression. 
The next rehearsal and concert will be 
given on Friday afternoon and évening 
of this week and the soloist will be F. 
Busoni, pianist. 
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| voice 
' Andromache, 
| Bruch, with incredible fervor. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Programme, ; 
Symphony in HB flat major (Kk. 543) Mozar 
Andromache’s Lament, from Achilles. 


vay dawn . 
(Part Il., No. 8), op. 50. The 
Still LiNBers’’.. cece eee eeeecweeeeeeees Max Bruch 


Mme. Schumann-Heink. 


y ‘chestra, op. 20 (First 
6) si apsyetegdpaaen P: Th. Akimenko 


‘wo Songs with Viola and Piano accom- 
paniment, op. 91.....-. Pee Brahms 
(a) ‘‘Longing at Rest. Ms - 

(b) ‘‘Cradle Song of the \ irgin. 
Mme. Schumann-Heink. ¥ 
Overture to the Opera ‘‘Gwendoline 


Emil Chabrier 
The symphony which began the pro- 
gramme was the first in which the clari- 
nette was introduced and € 
been called the ‘“‘Clarinette Symphony. 
It was one of a group of 3, and its com- 
panions, the “Jupiter” and the _ ever- 
florious G minor symphony, were both 
greater than this work in E flat. But it 
still charms, and the fact that Mr. Gericke 
was recalled to the platform after its con- 
clusion proves that Mozart is not quite 
obsolete, even in these days of vivid tone- 
coloring. 
The work was read with much vigor, 
particularly its finale, and Mr. Gericke 
evidently enjoyed bringing out its dainty 
points. Nevertheless, the symphonies of 
Mozart, outside of the 3 mentioned, are be- 
caming obsolete and do not wear as well 
as Haydn’s pleasant musical prattle. 
Mme. Schumann-Heink was in _ noble 
and sang the unpleasant aria of 
as evolved by the warlike 
The fren- 


'zied grief that permeates this number re- 


ee 
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quires the footlight flavor, which was SO 
out of place in Mme. Schumann-Heink’'s 
recent recital of German ‘‘Lieder,.’’ The 
vocalist was great in her declamatory 
effects and gave the subsequent monotony 
of grief and despair with impressive 
majesty. The work is, however, not one 
of Bruch’s best. ‘The plaint of Ingeborg, 
in his masterpiece, ‘“‘Frithjof,’’ is infinitely 
more pathetic. ° 

In Mme. Schumann-Heink’s subsequent 
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has therefore | 


- Debussy, 


iin the 
‘ Russian. 
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“We may here a 


head-lines,—“‘Another Russian Defeat’! 1. 


—for Akimenko’s lyric poem for orch stra 
was at the best a Pyrrhic victory, a “sue 


cess d’estime.’’ But in the field of mus e 


tion as any Teuton of them all! ' 

Almost every true Russian work has @ 
melodic foundation. Akimenko, too, has 
not left the melodic path, but there seems 
to be less of inspiration in his climaxes 
and less of coherency in his treatment 
than we find in the works of his Muscovite 
brethren. | 

Chabrier’s ‘‘Gwendoline’’ 
given with much power. It has some very 
broad clinaxes and some effective con- 
trasts, but we do not find the sure hand, 
the delicate touches of a _ Bizet, in itg | 
measures. We have not as much faith 
modern French school as in the 
There is not the firm folk-song 
foundation, for one thing, and there is too 
much of straining for effect, for another. 
Chabrier is not so extreme as D’Indy or 
nor so clear and shapely as 


overture was 


- Widor. 


the past century! 


nee ee 


numbers, by Brahms, a success was won | 


by the . instrumentalists as well 
vocalist. 
composer, and the first of these two songs, 
which dealt with longing, 
have dealt with mathematics, for all 
that its emotional power was concerned. 
We can understand why the _ intense 
Tschaikowsky considered Brahms a medi- 
ocrity posing as a genius. Composers are 


seldom the best judges of other compos- | 


But there was genius in the serene and 
lofty “cradle song of the virgin,’ and 
Mme. Schumann-Heink sang it most ef- 
fectively. Her rich voice blended beau- 
tifully with the dark, mournful tones of 
‘the viola, and Mr. Ferir played the latter 
instrument with most sympathetic quality 
of tone. Recall followed recall at the 
| end of this song, vocally the gem of the 


might as well | 


as the | 
But Brahms is not a passionate | 


‘ 
| 


| 


What a leap the French have made in 
Not so long ago they | 
had perfect grace and daintiness, as shown | 
in the works of a Boieldieu; Ambroige | 
Thomas was the last of that tribe; now 
they try to out-Wagner Wagner. ‘The | 
“Gwendoline” overture deserves praise | 
that it does not indulge in the fierce Gallic | 
extremes of the present. 

Louis C, 


RUSSIN MUSIC 
NEW TO. BOSTON 


Elson. 
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Akimenko’s “Lyric. Poem” at the 
Symphony ls a Great Disappoint- 
ment—Mozart’s Old-Fashioned 
E Flat Symphony Given. - 


CHOPIN AND LISZT 
PLAYED BY BUSONI 


Remarkable Pianist-Is a Little More 
Human Than Before, but He Is | 
Full of Technic anda Little Shy 
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The 16th Symp 
Gericke conductor, 
in Symphony Hall. The programme was 
as follows: © = se | 
Symphony in E flat Sse weve ofere o-0's's MOZAFE 
Andromache’s Lament from ‘‘Achilles’’..Bruch 
Lyrié Poem, op. 20 pe evecesses Akimenko 
| ye . ‘(First time.) 
Two songs with viola and pianoforte ac- 
companiment, op. 91 Brahms 
i D5 Longing at Rest. é 
b) Cradle Song of the Virgin. 
Overture to the opera ‘‘Gwendoline’’ Chabrier 
Of. the three famous symphonies com- 
posed: by Mozart in 1788, the one in E 
flat is the most old-fashioned, and read- 
ers of the fantastical and blood-curdling 
Hoffman, who was the first critic in 
Germany to appreciate fully the roman- 
tic genius of Beethoven, may well won- 
der at his rhapsody over this symphony. 
It ‘is true that symphonies by Hayden 
and Mozart should be played by a small 
orchestra and in a small hall, where the 


bite of the strings is keenly felt, where 
the musical fluid quickly enwraps the 
hearer. Wood-wind instruments may be 
doubled in the modern full orchestra, 
and yet there is an absence of the pro- 
portion, which is everything in Mozart’s 
music. The symphony in G minor has 
been so highly praised that it has met 
the fate of Aristides the Just: but how 
superior it is to this symphony, which 
in the first and second movements is 
square-toed in its formulas! The per- 
formance was precise and euphonious. 

Akimenko’s “Lyric Poem,” composed 
in 1898, and published last year, Was 
played here for the first time. The com- 

oser is a pupil of Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
but no,matter how great a teacher may 
be he cannot put broad or beautiful 
musical ideas into a pupil’s head. Aki- 
menko has written little for orchestra, 
his works are chiefly piano pieces, small 
chamber pieces, and songs. This ‘‘poem”’ 
is built on a sentimental and common- 
place theme, and the development of it 
is interesting only in a few passages 
of orchestral color. The manner in 
which material from the contrasting 
episode is afterward employed is ama- 
teurish and at times ugly. 

Mrs. Schumann-Heink sang Andro- 
mache’s lament over the body of Hec- 
tor from Bruch’s ‘‘Achilles.’”’ The music 
itself recalled the old story of the 
Frenchman whose wife died. Compli- 
mented on his grief at the funeral cere- 
monies at the house, the bereaved one 
asked. anxiously: ‘‘Did you go to the 
Bri ye?” “No,” answered his friend, 
“but every one thought wou would go 
crazy at the house.” ‘‘Ah,” said the 
widower, ‘‘you should have seen me 
at the grave.’  Bruch’s music has 
neithem. the noble antique spirit nor 
true modern intensity. Mrs. Schumann- 
Heink was in much better voice than 
at her late recital, and she sang with 

far geceter display of vocal artistry. 
Her anherisms and failings were not 
nh evidence, and on the whole her per- 
ormance was the finest she has given 

ere, either in opera or in concert, The 
two songs by Brahms were made en- 
durable by_the exquisite tone and sym- 
pathy of Mr. Ferir, who played the 


viola. The “Cradle Song’’ has a pretty | 
refrain, but “Gestillte Sehnsucht’’ is, 
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strength.. For daring and _ successful 
rhythmical effects, he has never been 
surpassed, if equalled, and his orches- 
tral palette blazed with gorgeousness. 
Would that we could hear more music 
like this overture! Would there were 
more music like it! 


Symphony Orchestra in Providence 


After seventeen years of indifferent suc- 
cess, the Boston Symphony Orchestra has 
at last found a cordial welcome in Provi- 
dence. ‘Last season its concerts in the 
Rhode Island capital were abandoned be- 
cause of lack of support. This year thirty 
ladies and gentlemen guaranteed the ex- 
penses for two concerts—the last of which 
was held last night—and at both every 
seat was sold and many stood up. This 
was the more notable last night because 
Campanari, who was to be the _ soloist, 
became ill at the eleventh hour and the 
management was forced to provide a sub- 
stitute. Charles Gilibert was procured and 
repeated his Boston success. 


President Faunce of Brown University | 


was the initiator of the movement to guar- 
antee two concerts, and the success war- 
rants the expectation that there will be 
at least four concerts next year. Through 
a working committee, of which Frederick 
Roy Martin of the Providence Journal has 
been chairman and Albert Steinert sec- 
retary, the guarantors have not only 
packed the hall and paid the orchestra, but 
have also laid aside the nucleus of a 
guarantee for next year’s concert. The 
guarantors have been: Mrs. George H. 
Corliss, Hans Schneider, John W. Daniel- 
son, J. DeF. Danielson, Richard S. How- 
land, Frederick Roy Martin, Willlam L. 
Hodgman, Albert Steinert, John Shepard, 
Jr., Moses B. I. Goddard, Charles Morris 
Smith, Jr., Robert I. Gammell, Herbert F. 


Hinckley, Arthur H. Watson, How- | 


ard & Sturges, William Gammell, 
George WwW. Parks, Mrs. Gustav 
Radeke, President W. H. P. Faunce, Mrs. 
Daniel Beckwith, Miss Mary B. Child, Miss 
Isabelle Nichols, Miss Alice Dorrance, Mrs. 
Henry G. Russell, Miss Ella R. Matteson, 
Mrs. Stephen O. Metcalf, Mrs. John Nich- 


' olas Brown, I. Gifford Ladd, Mrs. Frank | 


A. Sayles and the Misses Sharpe. 


There has been a direct and urgent ap- 
peal to the music-lovers of Providence to | 


support these concerts, partly as a matter 
of pride; the hour of beginning has been 
set ahead to 8.15 in order to prevent Iinter- 
ference with the dinner hour, which is 
invariably later in Providence than in 
Boston: the prices of seats have been 
materially lowered and the guarantors 
have asked to have something to say about 
the soloists and the programme. 
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me Schuman-Heinks, 
Symphony Soloist. 


symphony may be praised unreserv 


“ne operrormance of Mozart s°Teprer 


vedty. 

}t was’ musical poeiry interpreted in a 
best vein of the orchestra, sympathetic 
and perfect in ensemble, The ‘““Gwendo- 
iine’’ overture was given with due re- 
gard to its wild, tumultuous nature, the 
vigor of the performance according 
properly with the motif of the barbaric 
story. 

Mr F. Busoni will be the soloist at this 
week's concerts, playing Saint-Saens’ 
fifth eoncerto. The erechestral selec- 
tions include Schumann's first sym- 
phony, the entr’acte from “L’Etranger,” 
by .Vincent d'Indy; Liszt’s *"Todten- 
tanz’ and an excerpt from “Die Meis- 


Handel and Haydn Building yy Unc no 1 KA. 


Fund—Strauss Conceris. 
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Recitals of the Week and 
Personal Gossip. 
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Mme Schumann-Ueink was the soloist 
nt the 16th Svmphony rehearsal and 
coneert, singing wAndromache’s lament 
from the Bruch overa, “Achilles,” and 
two songs by Brahms, Messrs . evir and 
“Zach plaviig the viela and piano accom- 
paniments of the two arias. Mozart's 
beautiful B-flat minor symphony opened 
the program, and the other selections 
being a lyric poem by Akimenko, first 
time here. and the overture to Chabrier'’s 
opera, “Gwendoline.’’ The gifted German 
contralto sang with her usua. breadth 
and fullness of tonal power and with 
every uppearance of being dclighted 
with her surroundings, for her whole- 
Fome good nature was not even ciouded 
by the serious type of her selections. 
whe “Lament of Andromache” was 
given with splendid effect, though 
doubtless something of lighter musical 
caliber would have better suited a ma- 
jority of her auditors, but the art of 
the great contralto was not to be ce- 
nied, for her organlike tones were as 


RICKE, Gonductor. 


YCERY. 
3ER 19, AT 8, P. M. 


INIT. 


No. 9, in C minor. 


for VIOLIN. 


‘SIC from ‘‘Azara.’’ 


rich. vibrant and sonorous as could be |° 
aesired, and her phrasing and expres- | 


sion seemed nearly flawless. 

In the two songs by Brahms her sym- 
pathetic interpretations were even more 
pleasing than in the Bruch number, and 
she had fitting associates in Messrs 
Mevir and Zach, whose accompaniments 
on viola and piano were very fine. The 
upplause, which was complimenary, af- 
ter the first number was spontaneous 
and very hearty after the Brahms group, 
the popular artist being summoned back 
many times. 

The lyric poem by Akimenko, which 
Was not specially interesting, has some 
clever ideas or a desuitory nature e€x- 


‘’Fannhauser.’’ 


NacCARTHY. 


pressed in a musicianly way, without _ 
wny marked suggestion of or.ginality in - 


matter or method. ‘he orchestra played 
the piece smoothiy and interpreted it 
wccording to Mr Gericke’s reading. 
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B flat, op. 38. 
Trio I.: Molto piu vivace. 


th Orchestra. ) 
) 
For 


PRELUDE to the Opera 


: 2. oe 
I. Andante un poco maestoso: Allegretto molto vivace. 
i 


II. Larghetto. 


ul 


1903-OA. 
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Molto vivace. 


(First t 


MARCH 5, AT 8, P.M. 
Dan e< o$ Dec the 


Programme. 
CONCERTO No. 5, for PIANOFORTE and ORCHESTRA 
in F major, op. 103. 
I, Allegro animato. 


II. Andante. 
ENTR’ACTE from the Opera ‘‘The Stranger 


SYMPHONY No 


Scherzo: 
IV. Allegro animato e grazioso. 


III. Molto allegro 
(First time in Boston w 


Ill. 
" 


Symphony Hall. 
AVI. GONCERYT 
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Mr. WILHELM GEHRICKE, Conduetor. 
Solcist: 
Mr. FERRUCCIO BUSONI 
The Pianoforte is a Steinway 
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Symphony Hall. 


BEASON 1908-O4. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


XVI. GONGERY 


SATURDAY, MARCH 5, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


SCHUMANN, SYMPHONY No. 1, in B flat, op. 35. 


Andante un poco maestoso: Allegretto molto vivace. 
Larghetto. 
Scherzo: Molto vivace. ‘I‘rio I.: 
Trio II. 

17 


llegro animato e grazioso. 


Molto piu vivace. 


SAINT-SA CONCERTO No.5, for PIANOFORTE and ORCHESTRA 


in F major, op. 103. 
I, Allegro animato. 
II. Andante. 
III. Molto allegro 


~~ 


(First time in Boston with Orchestra, ) 


VINCENT pvD’INDY. HNTR’ACTE from the Opera ‘The Stranger.’’ 


| (First time, ) 
B U t., O N I R E Cc I T A L stay | | a isat | Danec of Decith Bie Piaanofart 4 Orchostea. 


WAGNER, PRELUDE to the Opera ‘‘Die Meistersinger.’’ 


Solcist: 


Mr. FERRUCCIO BUSONI. 


The Pianoforte is a Steinway 





Symphony No, 1. 


' Entr’acte from the 


——————— ———— 


| praise must be spoken 


oft 


‘composer 


9908000000000 200000000000 


$. MUSICAL MATTERS” ’S 


9 OSO9B0 ©B9BO920H0DOOOROMSO 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

flat Schumann 

Piano Concerto, No. 5, in F major...Saint-Saens 

opera, “‘The Stranger’’.. 

(First time) D' Indy 

‘Dance of Death,” a paraphrase of the ‘‘Dies 
lrae,’’ for pianoforte and orchestra 

Prelude to the opera, ‘The Mastersing- 
Wes. snahdehis thiedadidska iar civeeiin tec Wagner 

Soloist: Mr. Ferruecio Busoni. 

The triumph of the evening was won, not 
by any of the moderns, but by Schumann’s 
Symphony of mcre than 60 years ago; by 
a work that has been heard dozens of 
times by almost every Symphony auditor, 
lt received a noble performance. and its 
beautiful themes never seemed more at- 
iractive. Mr. Gericke was recalled sev- 
eral times at its close. <A word of special 
for the horn-play- 
ing and for the flute-work of the finale. 

Busoni has evidently conquered Boston, 
we predicted he would do eventually. 
Is a strange compound! An 
yet entirely devoted to the instrumental 
school; a most modern pianist, vet intel- 
lectual almost to the point of austerity, 
and by no means inclined towards senti- 
mentality. Here is what Hanslick, todav 
the leading musical critic of the world. 
wrote about Busoni (then 9 years old) in 


ry). 


in B 


‘yc 
as 


He 


“His piano-playing gives evidence of true 


musical sensibility and an unusual 
lectuality. The piano compositions of the 
little one are in the short forms, as befits a 
young and half-fiedged Talent, short 
good, some again not so good, so that we 
may suspect the help of the master. 
an encouraging recognition he has fully 
earned his right, he can go on courageous- 
ly with his work.”’ 

Since that time the boy 
man and a master in his 
formance on Saturday was 
tO Win recall upon recall, with a couple 
Of laurel wreaths thrown in. It was a 
wonderful display of technique, but not 
the Rosenthal variety merelv, not of 
every trick of fingering, every device of 
rapidity and force; it was an intellectual- 
ized technique, a perfect mastery of the 
piano, with a keen and authoritative men- 
tality back of the interpretation. 

St. Saens’ Concerto in F is not an inspir- 
ing work: it is pleasant to find a great 
modern composer with form and ecoher- 
enecy, but with the maximum of facility the 
seems to have the minimum of 
enthusiasm. Even the orientalism of the 
andante is not half as effective as the east- 
ern music which the public may hearin the 
Same composer’s ‘Suite Algerienne”’ at the 
Chickering concert next Wednesday. The 
finale had a wild, half-Dervish character 
that was more spontancous than any other 
part of the concerto. 

Later in the programme Busoni excited 
the audience with one of those bone-vard 
fantasies that the modern composers love 
fo produce. Sickness and Death, Invalids 
and Skeletons, are important adjuncts to 


has become a 
field. Liis per- 
great enough 


- it comes to portraying 


. however, 


Italian, | 


intel- | 


and . 


"ee “4 


"in love with Vita, 


‘piano concerto No. 


the modern musical repertoire; trom “LASZL 


imagine that we shall” 
3% 


to Loeffler. We | 
eventually have a ‘Hospital Symovohony 
with the followine movements:— 

1, Allegro. Dyspepsia. 

2. Andante. Hypochondria. 

¢#, Scherzo. St. Vitus Dance. 

4. Molto. Allegro. Delirium Tremens, 
3ut Liszt is not as ghoulish: in this 
“Dance of Death’’ as cne might have 
feared. Berlioz is far more gruesomcs when 
the supernatural. 
“Dies Irae’ are, 
most skilful, and tite glissando 
piano effects, the solemn march, the hic- 
coughy fugal work, are all exciting; even 


The varietions on the 


if they de smell of the footlights and of 


the circus saw-dust, and Busoni displayed 
the glittering Liszt wares to the best pPos- 
sible advantage, 

D'Indyv's Entr’acte from ‘‘The Stranger’’ 
Was solemn enough and to a degree impres- 
but it was still one of the modern 
“puzzle-pieces.’’ We might suggest chang- 
ing the title from the comparative to the 
superlative, by altering it from “The 
stranger’ into “‘The Strangest’’! But we 
suspect that it is a work that may Zrow 
upon acquaintance, as some other composi- 
tions of D’Indv have done. 

The Prelude to ‘Die Meistersinger’’ was 
not sc perfect as we have had it at these 
The brass was too repressed, 

over-balancing. But we do 
not deubt if any auditor were asked to 
pick out the 2 best works of this long 
concert he would promptly choose the first 
and the last. Louis C. Elson. 


SYMPHONY REHEARSAL. 


The programme of the 17th public re- 
hearsal of the Symphony orchestra in 
Symphony Hall this afternoon includes 
Schumann’s familiar symphony in B flat 
major and the equally familiar prelude 
to “Die Meistersinger.’’ The orchestral 


novelty is the prelude to the second act 
of Vincent d@’Indy’s lates# Opera, ‘*"The 
Stranger,’’ which was produced at the 
Monnaie, Brussels, early in 1908 and 
has since been performed at the era, 
Paris. The Stranger is a wanderer 
with mysterious power, who foes about 
doing good. Against his will he falls 
who is betrothed to a 
coastguard in a fishing village, She 
loves him, but he tells her that he must 
leave her This prelude or entr’acte is 


=1Ve, 


concerts. 


the strings 


. Supposed to portray his conflicting emo- 


tions. In the attempt to save men from 
a shipwreck, the Stranger and Vita, the 
only one that dares to accompany him 
in the boat, are lost. | 

Mr. Busoni will play Saint-Saens’ 
5, Which was com- 
posed for the #th anniversary of Saint- 
Saens’ debut as a pianist. The 
movement, written in 


an extremely oriental . 


Busoni will also play, 
Liszt’s ‘“‘Dance 


of the 
by Mr. 
phony concert. 

The programme for the concerts of 
March 11-12 will include Strube'’s 
tastic overture (first time); Lalo’ 
ish symphony for violin (Mr. T, A 
owski, violinist), Beethoven’s 
nus’ overture, and Sibelius’ 

No. 2 (first time). 


tra, 

a paraphrase 
which was first 
Bauer at a Sym- 
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Concert of the Symphony Orchestra 


Wins Hearty and Continued | 
Applause from the Large and | 


Delighted Audience, — 
ee aa 
The programme of the 17th Sympheny 
coneert in Symphony Hall last night 
Mr. Gericke conductor, was as follows: 


Symphony in B flat, No. 1......... . Schumann 
Piahd coneerto in F, No. 35.......-. Saint-Saens 
Hntr’acte to ‘‘The Stranger’’ D' Indy 
(First time.) 

‘"The Dance of Death’’........ccecereees . Liszt 
Prelude to ‘‘Die Meistersinger’’ Wagner 

This concert was one of unusual inter- 
est, The symphony has the freshness 
and the enthusiasm of youth. Whether 
the work were inspired by the passion 
of spring felt by all, or by the thought 
of Clara Wieck, is immaterial. ‘lhe 
music makes its irresistible way, what- 
ever may be said about its instrumenia-~ 
tion. In these days, when so many 
score their works in an amazingly Orill- 


iant fashion and so few have ideas that | 


are worth the gorgeous orchestral dress, 
it is a good thing to be reminded that 
ideas themselves have abiding value. 

Saint-Saens’ concerto was first played 
by him at the concert given to celebrate 
the 60th anniversary of his first appear- 
ance in pubiic as a pianist. 

layed here without orchestra Feb. 26 
by Miss Hawkins, with Mr, Lang as the 
player of the second piano; but such a 

rformance, however excellent it may 
Se is not a production. 

A modern concerto, without an orches- 
tral accompaniment, is as cold veal. The 
second movement, composed in Egypt, 
and of an extremely Oriental character, 
exerts an exotic fascination, and the in- 
strumentation is piquant. The Fina.e is 
brilliant and the most melodious of the 
movements, according to western ears. 

he first movement is skiifully put to- 
gether. but it has little spontaneity or 
true musical charm. 

Mr. Busoni played the concerto in a 
delightful manner, for its brilliance, its 

litter and its cool sentiment, with its 

émands on a supreme technic for suit- 

able interpretation, appealed to his pe- 
eculiar musical individuality. His per- 
formance was one long tour de force. 
He was recalled again and again, and 
two wreaths were given to him. 

Liszt’s ‘‘Dance of Death’’ was played 
here by Mr. Bauer at a Symphony con- 
cert in 1902. The piece is a wildly fan- 
tastical paraphrase of the ‘Dies Irae,”’ 
inspired, it is said, by the fresco, ‘‘The 
Triumph of Death,’’ in the Campo Santo 
of And yet is there one genuine 
sh er in the music? We do not ask 
Whether there is a new shudder, but 
whether there is one already known. 

The music is pretentiously spectacu- 
lar, but it is not truly macabre. There 
is neither the stroke nor the rush of 


lt was | 


benhe Ketinar thi teateetne 
18 s mbstones. 
of Berlioz in hie inte 
with those b 


gn 


curiously boresome, 

The entr'acte from “The Stranger” ‘no 
doubt loses In effect when it is taken 
from its place in the opera. As abso- 
lute music, without reference to what 
has been enacted on the stage and with- 
out expectation of what is to happen, it 
seems unemotional, austere. 

The performance of the orchestra 
throughout was worthy of its highest 
| réputation, and Mr. Gericke was obliged 

pe gy Me 5 _ to the hearty 

ong ntinued applause 

Siaobony, 1 LPP after the 


Busoni Plays Saint-Saens’s Fifth Con- 
certo and Liszt’s “Dance of Death” 
—Orchestral Numbers by Schu- 
man, D’Indy and Wagner 


fy , LS Igaad 
kK Pott We, 6 [ T04 
The programme of the 17th Symphony 
| concert last ~evening included the fol- 
lowing numbers: 
| Symphony No. 1 
Concerto for piano No. 5, 
Entr’acte from ‘‘The Stranger’’ 


‘‘Dance of Death,’’ piano and orchestra... . Liszt 
| Prelude to ‘‘The Mastersingers’’ Wagner 


Two of these numbers were first time 
at these concerts. One was Saint-Saens’s 
\fifth concerto in F, played by Mr. Busoni. 
The work was played for the first time 
in Boston very recently, by Laura Haw- 
| kins, but without orchestral accompani- 
iment. Heard under proper conditions last 
'evening, impressions are not very favor- 
‘able. It possesses a certain amount of 
‘technical interest for the pianist, but 
there is little, if any, thematic material 
of value, and to be brief the concerto 
is a clever, tricky exposition of a musical 
desert. It is about the least thing of) 
value that has been heard recently from 
this “‘Beau Brummel’” among French 
composers. Mr. Busoni played it with con- 
Summate ease, but even technically con- 
sidered it offered him but little opportunity 
compared with the ‘Dance of Death,” 
Liszt’s pianistic monstrosity, which he 
played latér on in the concert. In this: 
latter number which Bauer introduced 
to Symphony patrons two seasons ago, 
| there is abundant opportunity for virtuosic 
display which Mx. Busoni improved to 
the limit. It was a superb piece of work, 
for which he was heartily applauded and 
Several times recalled. 

The rest of the programme does not'| 
call for extended comment. D’Indy’s 
entr’acte to his new opera, “The 
Stranger,’’ shows some clever instru- 
i'mentation, and heard in connection with 
the opera itself it might prove of in- 
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»+.-- schumann 
Saint-Saens 


t 


in this city last evening it made but a per- 
—functory impression. ) 


especial vigor, and an excellent perform- 
ance of Wagner's prelude to the Mas- 
tersingers brought the end of the concert. 


MUSIC AND DRAMA 
b VOmsA Ge’ a > G0 
Symphony Hall: Symphony Orchestra 


Was ) fT! 

The seventeenth Symphony concert, Mr. 
Geriche, conductor, Mr. Ferrucio Busoni, 
soloist, was given last Saturday evening in 
Symphony Hall, the programme being as 
follows: 

Schumann: Symphony No. 1, in B flat, Op. 88. 
Saint-Saéns: Concerto No. 5, for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra, in F major, Op. 103. 
(First time in Boston with Orchestra.) 


Vincent d’Indy: Entr’acte from the Opera, ‘‘The 
| Stranger.’’ 


’ 
Ya 
; 


(First time.) 
Liszt: ‘‘Dance of Death,’’ for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra. 
Wagner: Prelude to the Opera, ‘‘Die Meister- 
singer.’’ 

Since symphony concerts have been held 
in Symphony Hall, no season has been so 
prodigal of brilliant orchestral playing as 
the present, and no one concert has given 
more universal pleasure than that of last 
Saturday, when the remarkable perform- 
ance of a singularly attractive programme 
aroused a high enthusiasm seen by no Means 

| every day in the concert year. 
| Of most moment, doubtless, if not of most 
general interest, was the first performance 
| here of an entr’acte from Vincent d’Indy’s 
opera, “L’Etranger.’’ The book of the opera 
| appears to be a somewhat involved study of 
| temperament, quite as psychological as a 
novel by Paul Bourget, and very symbolical, 
Im finding music fitting for such a text, 
d’Indy comes before us in a capacity total- 
ly different from that by which we best 
know him here—that of the poet who tells, 
with compelling sympathy, of woods and 
hills, of winds, and of waters under the 
earth. In this entr’acte he has written 
music that might well serve as the prelude 
to a tragedy, for its tenor is sad, and the 
inherent gloom of the musical thought is 
deepened by the masterly way in which 
d’Indy has arranged his orchestration; the 
sombre tones of violas he calls upon un- 
usually. This is noble music, but it is 
scarcely human, for the love, which is one 
motive of the entr’acte, is here too ascetic 
to be moving, and renunciation, the con- 


trasting motive, here fails to contrast; with § 


d’Indy, love and Sacrifice are treated musi- 
cally much alike, that is, severely, neither 
one with a ray of warmth. One listens 
posal Willingly to d’Indy the man of out- 

Another new work, strikingly different in 
quality, was the fifth Planoforte concerto 
by Saint-Saéns, which Miss Laura Hawkins 
had played in Potter Hall only a week or 
so ago, but without orchestra. In the case 
of this concerto, the orchestra without the 
Pianoforte would have been more to the 
purpose, for with Saint-Saéns, particularly 


J Ty ) 
‘> Schumann’s great symphony received a “Pression, musically, 


{ 
| finished performance that was without 


Jat days, ‘the clothes” f 
the man. While making no stron; ran 
in Symphony Hall 
than it had in Potter Hall, the pegapen was 
| vastly more effective, for its orchestration — 
is certainly very piquant and brilliant. And 
Mr. Busoni’s performance was even mor ‘N 


brilliant than the work itself. It is, indoet a 


many a day since such astonishingly lus-) 


Boston. Mr. Busoni, at last at his best, - 
offered a display of electrifying scales, — yf 
magnificent tone, and of perfect rhythm 


trous, sparkling playing has been heard tn | 
ot 


that swept the audience straight off their. 
It was all dazzling, blinding, as with 


feet. 
flashes from myriads of diamonds. he’ 
Same qualities Mr. Busoni also brought 1 o- 
bear on the solo part of Liszt’s extraordi- 
nary ‘‘Todtentanz,” a work which to be. 
thoroughly appreciatéd for the majesty and 
horror of its conception, and the skill and 
ingenuity with which it is carried out, 
should have been. written by a latter-day 
Frenchman or Russian instead of. by Liszt, 
who transcribed so much trash for the 
pianoforte. Whatever the worth of the 
composition, when playe@ by Mr. Harold 
‘Bauer with the Symphony Orchestra, it) 
aroused many a genuine thrill of grisly 
horror. On Saturday there was less effect 
from the performance, for Mr. Busoni re- 
garded the work from the viewpoint of a. 
virtuoso more than did Mr. Baur. © Mr.” 
Busoni, however, without fully appreciat-_ 
ing the fearfulness of Liszt’s picturesque, 
grotesque, horrible sketch, none the less 
treated the work seriously, and displayed 
a warmth of temperament that added 
greatly to the effect of the work. For brij- 
liancy of tone and rhythm, his performance 
of the Liszt fresco-like composition rivalled 
that of the charming arrangement of lines 
and colors by Saint-Saéns. It is gratifying 
that at last, before leaving Boston, Mr. 
Busoni should play once in the splendid 
way of a few years ago. 

This wonderful concert began with @ ' 
sympathetic performance of Schumann's - 
ever-delightful B-flat symphony, and ended 
with grand playing of the ‘‘Meistersinger’ 
prelude, which seemed worth all that had 
gone. before it. ae 

Mr. Adamowski is to play this week, 
Here is the programme of the ‘concert: 
Strube, Fantastic Overture (first perform- 
ance); Lalo, Symphony Espagnole for vio- 
lin and orchestra; Beethoven, Overture to 
“Coriolanus’’; Sibelius, Symphony No, 2 
(first time). R. R. Qi) 
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Concert next week. 
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‘“‘Coriolanus.”’ op. 62. 
2 D ma 


ppo. 
egro molto. 


1903-OA. 
: all 
Allegro 
: Lento e suave. 
Allegro moderato. 
(First time.) 
Soloist 


issimo 


po andante ma rubato. 


Programme. 


SPANISH RHAPSODY for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA 
. Vivac 


FANTASTIC OVERTURE. op. 20. 


(First performance.) 
SYMPHONY No 


I. Allegretto. 


II. Tem 


I. Allegro non tro 
II. Scherzando 
IV. Andante. 
V. Rondo 
OVERTURE to 
IV. Finale 


Symphony Hall. 
Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI. 


III 


XVIII. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, MARCH in, AL oS ee. 


SEASON 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GHERICKE, Conduetor. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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DEASON 1903-OA4A. 


JSTON SYMPHONY ORCHE: 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


AVITT. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 12. AT 8 P.M 


Programme. 


STRUBE, FANTASTIC OVERTURE. op. 20. 
(First performance. ) 


SPANISH RHAPSODY for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA 
Op. 2I, 


Allegro non troppo. 
Scherzando: allegro molto. 
Andante. 

Rondo: Allegro. 


BEETHOVEN, OVERTURE to ‘‘Coriolanus.”’ op. 62. 


—— 
> te 


SIBELIUS, SYMPHONY No. 2, in D major. 


I. Allegretto. 
Il. Tempo andante ma rubato. 
III. Vivacissimo: Lento e suave. 
IV. Finale: Allegro moderato. 


(First time.) 
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STRUBE. 


The Symphony Orchestra player, whose composition will be played at the next concert. Soloist: 


Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI. 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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“Symphony Hall: Symphony 


This was the programme of the eigh- 


teenth symphony concert, held in Sym- 
phony Hall last Saturday evening: 


| Strube: Fantastic Overture, Op. 20. 


(First performance. ) 


| Lalo: Spanish Rhapsody for Violin and Orchestra, | 
Op. 21 


Beethoven: Overture to ‘‘Coriolanus,”’ Op. 62, 


Sibelius: Symphony No. 2, in D major. 
(First time.) 


Soloist-——-Mr. T. Adamowski. 

This last symphony concert was not 80 
brilliant an oceasion as those which direct- 
ly preceded it, yet it was by no means com- 
monplace, for there were two new compo~- 
sitions produced, one of them, Mr. Strube’s 
“HMantastic Overture,’ ,\being of peculiar 
interest. Mr. Strube himself conducted his 
work. which was splendidly played and 
heartily applauded. To speak truth, how- 
ever, the overture made no strong impres- 
sion. Mr. Strube is a man of originality, 
with a marked personality in his music, 
and he is a master of orchestration. But 
his overture seems strangely vague. The 
themes do not command attention, their 
working out leads to no definite end. Ina 
work designated ‘‘fantastic,’’ one custom- 
arily expects touches of fancifulness, some- 


| thing whimsical and capricious. Mr. Strube 


would appear to have been moved less by 
faney than by lack of definite aim. The re- 


| sult is incoherence. The orchestration of 


the overture is intensely modern, conse- 
quently sonorous and rich, but over-fulil 


'and turgid. With fewer instruments there 
' might have been more color. This last 
| composition of Mr. Strube’s is far less in- 
| teresting than the ‘Hymn to Eros,’’ which, 
| although peculiar and hard to get hold of, 
| still made its effect. 
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The second novelty of the concert, 
Sibelius’s symphony, was interesting main- 
ly through the nationality of its composer. 


From Finland we are not in the way of |. 


/ 


looking for music. The man _ evidently | 
knows his business; his symphony demands | 


respect. Its monotony of mood and color, 


however, may be due either to the com- | ae 
cnew “Fantastic” overture, a work no 


poser’s individuality or to the Finnish tem- 


perament. At all events, the symphony is‘ 


constantly, tiresomely sombre—not with 
the passionate sadness so often expressed in 
the music of Tchaikovsky, but dully, de- 
pressingly so. The finale approaches near- 
est to animation, and is surely the most 


effective portion of the work. [In such | 


company, Beethoven’s ‘‘Coriolanus’’ over- 
ture seemed bigger, statelier, and more 
truly tragic than ever before, although one 
might have wished for more warmth and 
freedom in its performance. 

The most cheerful event of the evening 
was Mr. Adamowski’s appearance as solo- 
ist, with Lalo’s Spanish Symphony. In ex- 
cellent case, Mr. Adamowski played better 
than he has in some years, with all the rich 
Sweetness of tone, the grace of phrasing, 
and the warmth of feeling for which he is 
distinguished, and with admirably clear 
technique. It is regrettable that more 
composers have not followed the example 
set by Lalo in this symphony for violin ana 


| 


Wii -Orchéstra, which, despite its lack‘of techs. 
nical display for the solo instrument. {a 
more grateful than any violin concerto writ : 


the programme: 
Brahms’s Tragic Overture: Liszt's Concerto 


No. 2, for pianoforte; Elgar’s prelude to 


“The Dream of Gerontius’”’: Tcehaik "@? 
; OVS . 
Symphony, No. 4, op. 36. R. R. on 


Yeates o/h Inbal 14 Kod. 
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STRUBE NOVELTY 
RULES SYMPHONY 


Domestic and Foreign Music Of- 
fered the Large Audience at 
Eighteenth Concert. 
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AUTHOR LED ORCHESTRA 
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Final Number of Jean Sibelius Is 
Intensely Ideal and Almost 
+ Uncanny. 
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The eighteenth Symphony concert be- 
gan and ended with novelties. For the 
first number was given under the com- 
poser’s conductorship, Gustav Strube’s 


less complex, but more comprehensible 
than most of his larger pieces. 

It is writing of the time and nearer to 
Strauss than Wagner, but not obvious- 
ly modeled after any other work, but 
akin in a sort of distant cousinship to 
Mr. Busoni’s symphonic study in tone- 


color. It is erratic, but pleasant to ac- 
company. It is rich in melodies, which 
have no apparent logical connection, 


- but start forth unexpectedly and re- 


treat without warning. 
They give.a steady flow, however, 


_ through the overture, and upon them 
Uare cast glittering side-lights which 


flash and fade in a moment. There is 
therefore, a certain coherence, and there 
are moments, too, of high, piquant ex~ 
citement and hasty energy. Mr. Strube 
led it firmly, enthusiastically, and 
without excess. 


Wild Composition, 


The other new thing was the final. 
number—the second Symphony of Jean 


’ 
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Sibelius. This is*‘a Stran#e; wild com-’ 
position that often comes near to being 
weird or eerie—almost uncanny. It is 
intensely individual, but whether this 
character is to be ‘considered as national 
or personal to the composer, one would 
need to know more of Finnish music to 
decide. 

It belongs to a lonely, remote and 
unique land, for it hints the influence 
of dark lake, stern mountain, cold soli- 
tude and stormy sea in its roll and 
mutter of thunderous tempest, and its 
tramp of surge, while against difficulty 
and opposition there moves the sense of 
an independent and indomitable disposi- 
tion. In their land the Finns—like the 
Welsh in their rough country—are by 
nature exceedingly musical, and this 
symphony befits their sturdy, obstinate 
and yet poetic and moody character. 


Very Resourceful, 


The orchestration is resourceful and 
often beautiful and powerful; the harp 
is frequent; the horn, of which the 


‘inns are fond, even in their churches, | 


is often heard, and when the trio of the 
scherzo takes a pastoral turn. 
comes delicate and gentle in color. 


The symphony grows as it goes on, | 


and the almost glum assertiveness of 
the first allegro becomes 
triumphant in the finale. It was well 
read and received with pleasure. 
Beethoven’s grand ‘‘Coriolanus” over- 
ture was also played by the orchestra. 
and Mr. T. Adamowski, as the soloist, 
contributed Lalo’s “Spanish’’ concerto. 
which had his accustomed grace and 
fancy of style, together with a closer 
adherence to right intonation and more 
warmth and resolution than he often 
displays. 
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STHUBE OVERTURE 
GIVEN IN BOSTON 


Initial Performance of the Work at. 


the Symphony Concert Last Even- 
ing Gonducted by Composer— 
Music Not Impressive. 
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The programme of the 18th Symphony 
concert, Mr. Gericke conductor, given 
last night in Symphony Hall, was as 
follows: 
DEEN MOVETUIEO$% osc ccccccccccetcece Strube 
petal (First performance.) 

ER UIIMOUA IS 15-0 5 4 6 0s sre d's eato'e Seeves Lalo 
nit (Mr. T. Adamowski, violinist.) : 
‘Overture to ‘‘Coriolanus’’ Beethoven 
Symphony No. 2.in.D major......:.... Sibelius 

: (First time.) 


Mr. -Strube conducted his overture 


it be- | 


resoundingly | 


work-itself. . 


groun 


We do not object to the utra-fantasti- 
cal. passages because they are: -ultra- 
modern,’ but because ‘we find them. for 
the most part ineffeetive...The overture 
is constructed on a large scale;.it is 
scored for the. full modern orchestra; 
but the results are not great or im- 
pressive. : 

There are pretty patches of orches- 
tral color, there is ingenuity enough in 
development, but the music has no de- 
termined goal toward which it hastens, 
nor is there a series of striking episodes. 
There is neither the masterly. continuity 
of thought that holds the attention, nor 
is:the music Kaleidoscopic. And in spite 


‘of the orchestral reyources there is sel- 


dom true and rich sonority; there is 
little of musical thought or concentra- 
tion of orchestral tone. We beseech 
Mr. Strube, in whose work we are in- 
terested, to look over again the earlier 
Scores of Saifit-Saens, or the scores of 
Auber’s better, operas, and to observe 
with what apparently small means 


these Frenchmen produce delightful or | 


impressive orchestral effects. 
The symphony of. Sibelius is a 


thoughtfully considered work. The com- | 


poser was in’ most serious and earnest 
mood. The music is sombre, lonely 
and often tedious. 
atmosphere due to the presence of Fin- 
nish ‘local color,’’ or to the neutral dry- 
ness of the composer’s thought? 
Symphony was interesting as 
from a country as yet little known to us 
in art, and after hearing this work there 
is curiosity as to whether the pervad- 
ing gloom. be the expression 3 a folk 
or of an individual. Mr. Gericke and 
the orchestra did their best for Jean 
Sibelius, but the composer should have 
dor.e more. 

The nearly century old overture of 
Beethoven stood boldly out in tragic and 
compelling. grandeur, 

Mr. AdamowsF played Lalo’s delight- 
ful concerto—for this Spanish ‘‘sym- 
phony’’. is in reality,.a concerto, or a 
suite, if one must speak unequivocally 
by -the -card—and he- played. it~ with 
sentiment, dash and brilliance. He was 
applauded heartily and deservedly. 


Is the .discouraging | 


The | 
MUSIC | 


| 


i 


| Saturday, 
| Lent, 
'rowful, or 
| A cultured Chinaman 
| Amiot 
| Huropean music is remarkably ingenious 
/ but 


, and often 2 
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MUSICAL MATTERS 
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antastic Overture, op. 20 (First perform- 


os 
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Conducted by the 
Spanish Rhapsody, for 
tra, op. 


composer. 
Violin and orehes- 


Mr. Tl. Adamowski. 
Overture to ‘‘Coriolanus,’’ op. 
Symphony No. 2, in D major 
It was a penitential concert, 
too gloomy even for 
Almost every number was sor- 
tragic, or incomprehensible. 
once said to Fr. 
(the Jesuit missionary): “Your 
it cannot touch the 
Chinese music does!’’ Bearing this di- 
vergence of taste in mind we will no 
Say that Strube’s overture is bad musix, 
but only state that we cannot compre- 
hend it. We can best illustrate its ef- 
fect upon our mind by making a “poem” 
on the same plan:— 


heart like our 


“POEME FANTASTIQUE.” 

The horror of an Asiatie night 

With ecstasy the downcast spirit grapples, 
Gehold the mystic maze where sirens fight! 

Sut oh, how terrible the price of apples! 
Destruction, desuetude and dire perdition 

In sweetest contest strurgle for admission. 
tiark! ’Tis the gong which sounds its 

clang! 
On comes 
Wane! 

This poem, like 
be comprehended offhand: it’ presents 
thoughts which are somewhat discon- 
nected; it is full of megnificent con- 
trasts and surprises; and it gives ua 
splendid chance for modern tumul!t. Tf 
Mr. Strube, or any other prophet of the 
newest schoo] wishes to set the above 
poem to orchestral accompaniment we 
gladly present it in the cause of art, but 
would suggest that the work be com- 
posed in F flat major, that an orchestra 
much larger than the symphonic size be 
f/omployed, that it be chiefly in 5-4 rhythm, 
different rhythms at once, 
that no consonances of any kind be 
used, and that the composer burn al] 
his harmonic text books at the outset. 
Mr. Strube conducted, was recalled at 
the end of the trouble and was present- 
ed with a laurel wreath. It is there- 
fore presumable. that many auditors 
understood the work and found it beau- 
tiful. 

There is not a large repertoire of ef- 


tepia 


the clammy climax,—bang! bang! 


the overture, cannot 
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Sibelius 
that of 
Inid- 


! owski 


‘is also a grateful work and won sues 
cess again at this concert, after ré« 
peated previous hearings. 
_OwWski was excellent in the G string work 


Mr. Adam- 
of the Andante and the final harmonies 
were very pure. The pizzicato-and-bow 
passages of the fnale were also bril- 
liant. 


There was not as much breadth and 


hearty abandon as we are accusomed to 
hear in a performance by this great ar- 
tist, but it was a very worthy inter- 
pretation nevertheless and Mr. Adam- 
Was recalled three times; The 
Carillon of the finale and the bright 
Fandango-like rondo were almost the 
only joyous touches of the long pro- 
gramme. 

But the dignity of sorrow in the ‘‘Cor- 
iolanus’’ overture made that number 
by far the greatest work of the con- 
cert. The orchestra and its conductor 
seemed inspired by the subject and it 


stood forth like a mountain among ant- 


hills. 


lt was unjust to Sibelius to give his 


‘sombre symphony after a puzzle-overture 


and a tragic overture. Possibly if the 


' work had been at the beginning of the 


‘As it was it fell very flat. 
phony 
| grandeur. 


concert it might have made some effect. 
Yet the sym- 
some moments of true 
The second movement seemed 


has 


i dignified threnody, with its pizzicato 
| passages forming an impressive ‘“‘basso 


| ostinato.”’ 


EI NTS suite gpemem 


This seemed a favorite de- 
vice with Sidelius, for he used another 
ground-bass in the finale. There was 
agitation and suspense in the last move- 
ment, and it was pictured quite a la 
Wagner, by soft and irregular strokes 
of the kettle-drums. 

But, although we found much orig- 
inality and some majesty in the sym- 
phony, it seemed very short-breathed 


compared with the sustained majesty of 


the “‘Coriolanus” overture, and the me- 
lodic material was rather scant. Mere 
scales were harmonized over and again, 
and repetitions of devices were 
abundant. The oboe did some excellent 


' work in the finale and Mr. Gericke al- 


lowed the orchestra more abandon than 


usual in some parts of this composition. 


It was, however, the right thing in the 


wrong place; to require the auditor, who 


had “‘supped full of horrors,” to study 


| a great modern work of this kind after 


What had preceded was expecting more 
than was possible. The worm, the bar- 


too | 


rel-hoop and the meek Bostonian will 
when trod upon. 
Louis C, Elson, 


fective violin works with orchestra. Vio- 


; 
with spirit and authority; his colleagues |lin soloists are obliged to repeat them- ‘ences sometimes, 


played as though eager to put the mu- 


sic in.the best light; the audience was 
generous with applause, and a wreath 


| selves frequently. Bruch's G minor con- 
| certo, Mendelssohn’s, Brahms’, Beetho- 
| ven’s concertos, and the list is about 
ended. This disguised concerto by Lalo 
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Echoes of Yesterday's 
Symphony Concert. 


Attractive Promises for Coming 
_ Season of Grand Opera, 


Ce re en 


Recitals of the Week— 


Personal Gossip. 
be Ihus 19 [fo 4. 
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Two novelties were on the program) 
of the 18th Symphony rehearsal and 
concert: Gustav Strube’s “Fantastic’’ 
overture for orchestra, conducted by the 
composer, and the first performance 
at these concerts of the second sym- 
phony of Jean Sibelius, the Swedish 
composer. Mr Strube’s work, which is 
dedicated to Mr William Gericke, was 
given for the first time. The other se- 
lections were Lalo’s “Spuanish’’ sym- 
phony for violin and orchestra, with 
Mr Timothee Adamowski as soloist, and 
the overture to Beethoven's ‘‘Corivo- 
lanus.”” Mr Strube is a composer whose 
abilities are not confined to any special 
Class of music, for his versality has 
a wide range, from grave to gay, his | 
lighter pieces being familiar with pa- | 
trons of the 
more serious works meeting the appro- | 
bation of attendants of the Symphony | 
concerts,several of his compositions hav- 


ing been on the programs in the past | 
He is a thorough musician | 
und an exceilent conductor, and all his 


eight vears. 


works are scored in a skilful manner. 

In. his ‘Fantastic’ 
indulged in many up-to-date vagaries 
and made free use of forte effects in 
his instrumental combinations; the 
heavy basses, string and winds, are fre- 
quéntiv intreduced for vivid contrasts 
against the lighter instruments, and the 


“pep” concerts, and his | 


overture he has | ct ‘ 
comprehended offhand; it presents thoughts 


On the workrage orkitig” out’ measures find 
their duplications continued in pas- 


sages allotted to other strings. Mr 
Adamowski; who played the solo violin 
in {nis mumber for the third time at 
these concerts, gave a very commenda- 
ble performance, his heavier work be- 
ing Yesonant and broad in effect, his 
lighter and more brilliant fingering was 
facile ahd pure in tone, and each simi- 
lar figuration on the different strings 
was played smoothly. His performance 
was splendidly supported by his asso- 
cilates, and the auditors showered lib- 


eral applause upon the popular violin- 


ist. 

In the.“‘Corislanus’”’ overture the dra- 
matic elemenis of the picture were 
shown with due regard to its lights and 
shades, making the interpretation one 
of great impressiveness. Of the Sibe- 
lius symphony it is difficult to form a 
very good estimate after a single hear- 
ing, for it appears to lack homogeneity 
in construction. It is filled with quain? 
and surprising effects, modern of course. 
and its musical ideas are so numerous 
and so constantly changing that much 
of the work sounds fragmentary: or as 
if the composer was striving for origi- 
nality by sacrificing lucidity. The sec- 
ond movement is dramatically somber 
in character, a strange combination of 
running accompaniments on the double 
basses, kettledrums and wood winds be- 
ing of an unusual nature. The third 
part has some pleasing themes dispersed 
among the strings with wood wind ac- 
companiments, and vice versa. and the 
finale displays some bright and peculiar 
contrasting episcdes which lead up to a 
vigorous finale. The rendition was sat- 
isfactory and doubtless technically cor- 
rect. 

The next rehearsal and concert wi!] 
take place March 26 and 26. Mr Rafael 
Joseffy will be the soloist, playing the 
second piano concerto by Liszt. The 
other program numbers will be Brahms 
Tragic’ overture, prelude: to Klgar’s 
‘Dream of Grontius,’’ and Tschai- 
kowsky’s fourth symphony. 


STRUBE’S OVERTURE. 
As it impressed L. CC. Elson. 
“POEME FANTASTIQUR,” 
The horror of an Asistic nielt 
With ecstasy the downeast Spirit grapples 
Behold the mystic maze where sirens figh.! 
But oh, how terrible the price of apples! 
Destruction, desuetude and dire perdition 
in sweetest contest struggle for admission. 
Hark! ’Vis the gong which Sounds its tesid 
clang! 
(3 "Wiha bteys ihe 
bang! 


This poem, hke the overture, cannot be 


Clammy climax,—ban ¥! bang! 


which are somewhat disconnected, it is 


full of magnificent contrasts a nd surprises: 


and it gives a splendid chance for modern 
tumuli. If Mr. Strube, or any other pro- 
phet of the newest school] Wishes to set 
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’ Mr. Ferrucio, Busoni was the soloist: 
‘at. the 17th: s : 
concert this. week, and in barn ear 
~ance-he increased the respex which his 
several recent piano recitals have gained 
| for him. O one save a deep student 
Of the-art. would: bave chosen’ such a 
composition for solo performance as 
this last of the five masterly concertos 
written by Camille Saint-Saens. Of this 
three-movement, F-major concerto it 
may be said with more basis-of truth 
than of the rest of his piano music 
that it is ‘absolute music” of the. most 
unequivocal sort. Ali five of the con- 


ymphory rehearsal: and 


certos are interesting harmonic treat- | 


ments of poetic themes, 
IS especially rich in descriptive meas- 
ures and is full of the charm which in- 
vests “Samson and Delilah” and others 
of the versatile Frenchman’s works. He 
composed it in Egypt early in 1896, and 
it was first publiciy performed at the 
o0th anniversary of his appearance in 
concert as an 1ll-year-old proulgy. The 
score, with all its wealth of measures 


but this one | 


| Timothee #Adamowski, who will. play 
oO 


Lalo’s “Symphony Espagnole’’ for v 1 
and orchestra. The other numbers. will 
be a ‘first time’? svmphonv hy Sibelins, 7 
a “first time’’ “Fantastic Overture’ by 
Strube. and the Beethoven “Coriolanus’’ 
overture. — Yew 6 (t0qG— 7 
SO ee ea 
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Symphony in E-flat ceocccces es MOZart 
Andromache’s Lament from ‘‘Achilles’’. . Bruch 
Lyric Poem, op. --+--Akimenko | 


v4 


oe 
| 


(first time.) 
Two songs with viola and pianforte ac- 
companiment, op, ... Brahms 
(a) Longing at 
(b) Crandle Song of the Virgin. 


4 Overture to the opera ‘‘Gwendoline’’..Chabrier | 


for the orchestra, does not belittle the 
piano part, and the result is a resonant. 


anc memorable tone-picture, 
rare interpretative ability, and. in this 
case, finding performers 


requiring | 


eminently | 


worthy of the theme in Mr Gericke and | 


Mr Busoni. 
smarkable technique and his mastery of 
chords as he has not hitherto had op- 
portunity to do in Boston. 
ing of the elaborate score was poetic 
in the extreme. No soloist could have 


The pianist showed his re- | 


His read- ‘ 


more delightfully brought out the stac- | 


coto figuration in the allegro movement. 
or the dainty G-major Nubian love songz 
in the second, or andante part. He 


seemed to play without apparent effort. | 


as if the theme itself were carrying 
aiong the piano part+which is the 
proper spirit in a evirtuoso’s perform- 
ance. Added to the finale which brought 
out the various themes again, the com- 
position was beautiful almost beyond 
the power of words to describe. Aised 
to the orehestration under the deft 
baton of the sympiony conductor, it 
was a concerto to be remembered fo» 
its sweeping virility. 

In the Liszt ‘‘Dance of Death,”’ too. 
Mr Busoni’s piano part was a thing" of 
genius. and nothing less. The weird, 
fantastic, haunting suggestions and dis- 
sonances—paces set by orchestra, and 
answers now and again echoed by the 
wonderfully responsive 
brought out in a way not soon to be 
forgotten. The ‘‘Dies Irae’ and chiming 
motifs, and all the other touches of ec- 
ciesiasticism are woven in with clever 
skill by the great imaginative composer. 
It was dedicated to. and much thought 
of by von Bulow. Small Wonder; for it 
is of a nature to be recalled when many 
more lengthy pieces are buried. In this 
also, Mr Busoni was received with ve- 
hement approval. 

The rest of the concert was interest- 
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Mozart’s Symphony in FB flat is of 
that trend that does not content itself . 
with the mere beauty of sweetness. 
Mor its day and generation it shows 
wonderful dignity and strength, 
achieved, of course, by the means which 
composers of today would look upon as 
trivial. Then the colors of the musical 
palette were almost primary, yet in 
this work Mozart showed what noble 
effects could be obtained by them. Had 
Mir. Gericke been a little less restrained 
in his conducting, the truth would have 
stood forth with still greater emphasis, 
The symphony was beautifully played 
in every respect. All. it needed 
to be perfection was a bit more fire. 

There is a new Russian whose name 
is Akimenko, and his ‘‘Lyriec Poem’ is 
now given us for the first time. Take it 
away. It has no genius. none of the 
bearable crudities of great ability, but 
iS a Suave, dull thing that no one should 
be made to hear twice. Because there 
are great modern Russians is no proof 


ithat all of them are worth While. ..This 


) 


piano—were | 


| 
1 


one maunders along in what he chooses 
to call the ‘‘Ilvrie’’ vein of composition. 
Now lyrics are not hecessarily things of 
sugar and water, nor does a tiny dash 
Of Slavic help the cass. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink, who is now 
gsetiing to be a rather common figure 
upon the concert platform, and in dan- 
ger ot breeding—well, Satiety—by fa- 
miliarity, was in excellent voice and 
artistic frame of mind, and gave much 
pleasure by her singing. There was rea} 
nobility of pathos in the Bruch **La- 
ment,” while the Brahms songs were 
siven with true intelligence and with 
beautv of tone. In brief, the singer 
was fir more than usually Satisfactory, 
and that is saving much. 

At the end, with dash ana Vigor and 
superb eolor, came the ““Gwendoline’’ 
Overture of the evcr-to-be-lamented 
Chabrier. Alas, that such a Voice had 


to be hushed before it had said its say! 
; g ar 9 ¢ . : ac . c é . 
ing in the extreme, and was marked by , alas, that France produces no man who 


the perfection which always character- can. revive its message! Mor o 

ht ein s | | - PS : Ss ssSage. fs f all the 

izes a symphony performance. The B- | moderns Chabrier had in some reapantn 

flat major symphony by Schumann was | the greatest originality. therm 

a lovely specimen of the tonal wonder- | ¥3¢ &re: he sate and het Cae 

worker's best and dreamiest thought. viata el Seo heatwertan sia ene 

. m sé ? * ." c is . Y . i / J ~ 

in the program was the odd'end melnaer | spect. Na was 2 brilliant compocer Whase 
tr’acte from the opera of “The| MiiSle Is Hi a ieresting and un- 

Stranger’ by D’Indy; and this, with the | f@lingly beautiful. ne overture was 
a. to the War . played vith immense Vitality and bra-' 

tuneful “orelude” to the Wagner opera \..0 4 one might say ideally, and stij]| 

oe 3 ae hte uGlolet tie tree be within the bounds of truth. 

superbly done. : : -OM1~ 

— ing week's recital and concert will be | 

are immediately supplemented by florid - the long-time Boston favorite artist, 

vériations. There are innumerable whose face has become familiar to 

changes in tempo and keys; and many symphony goers for manv seasens, Mr 


Cellos he has made very prominent in the above poem to orchestral} accomnpani- 
| Several SYroups of enscinbie measures. ment we gladly present it in the cause of 
Mhe. overture is a pleasing writing in, 4; but would suggest th: Se ee 
the modern style, with many striking “> sae ga aeeesk that the work be 
hassiGes for the different instrumental COMposed in EF flat major, that an or- 
sroups and altogethér ‘fantasric in chestra much larger than the symphonic 
iorm and development. The orchestra size be employed, that it be chiefly in 5-4 
did its work admirably under Mr rhythm, and often 2 different rhythms at 
Strube's baton, and the composer was that no consonances of any kind be 


Warmly applauded at the close of the ?'S° 
Pp c . c 7 ; oh . " ‘ + hi . - G an ‘ ‘ : 
performance. used, und that the composer burn all his 


Lalo’s symphony for violin and or- harmonic text books at the oulselt.—Boston 
chestra is specially prolific in heavy Advertiser, 
passages for the solo instrument, which 
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Adamowski Was Solo Violinist — 


of the 18th bape concert 


follow umbers : BRAHMS, TRAGIC OVERTURE, op. 81. 
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Ee Ra PR NE SNe aie LISZT, CONCERTO, for PIANOFORTE, in A major. No. 2, 


tie "canduetea by 


HLGAR, PRELUDE to the Opera “The Dream of Gerontius.’’ 


(First time at these concerts. ) 
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Op. 36. 


ment BO ag AB pr ie. | TSCHAIKOWSKY, SYMPHONY No. 4, in F minor, 
r, Str he r ce 7 Yy ring receptiol . Andante sostenuto. Moderato con anima, movimento di 
a was ae =i ». ' 6 the ! . } ; it valse 


II. Andantino in modo di canzona, 
III, Scherzo, ‘*Pizzicato ostinato’’: allegro. 
IV. Finale: Allegro con fuoco. 
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~ SYMPHONY REHEARSAL. 


There will be twe novelties at the 
‘18th rehearsal of the Symphony orches- 
tra \this afternoon: A Fantastic over- 
ture by Gustav Strube, a violinist of 
the orchestra, well known here as a 
composer and conductor, and Jean 
Sibelius’ Symphony No. 2. Mr. Strube's 
overture was composed in. May, 1903, 
and is dedicated to Mr. Gericke. It has 
no programme other than the title. Jean 
Sibelius is a Finn by birth—he was born 
in 1865—and he studied at Helsingfors 


and at Vienna. The symphony, in four 
conventional movements, is_ without | 


programme, but it is supposed to have 
a, certain exotic flavor. The other pieces 


| 


will be Lalo’s Spanish Rhapsody for. 


violin, which has been played twice at 


these cancerts by Mr. Loeffler and | 


twice by Mr. Adamowski, who will play 
it today for the third time, and Beet- 
hoven’s overture to ‘‘Coriolanus,’’ 

There will be no concerts next week, 
The programme for March 25-26 will in- 
elude Brahms’ Tragic Overture; Liszt's 
Concerto No. 2 (Mr. Joseffy, pianist), 
the Prelude to Elgar’s “‘Dream of Ger 
rontius” and Tschaikowsky’s Symphony 
No, 4. 


EES EE SST EE RE RD 


‘AT THE SYMPHONY 
Pse7 /naw./3./9e 


Orchestral Numbers by Strube, Lalo, 
Beethoven and Sibelius—-Timothee 
Adamowski Was Solo Violirist 


The programme of the 18th Symphony concert 
last evening included the following numbers: 
Fantastic Overture, Op. 20,...........4.. Strube 
Spanish Symphony, for violin 
Overture to “‘Coriolanus,’’ Op. 

Symphony No, 2, 

Mr. Strube’s overture was conducted by the com- 
poser, this being its first performance. He has 
done some clever things along certain lines, but 
the new overture is about the least interesting 
work that one can at present recall. 


It is scored with considerable _ brilliancy, | 
but take it as aewhole, this overture | 


is lamentably ‘‘weak’’ and entirely  un- 
worthy of a place on a Symphony programme. 
Mr, Strube received a very flattering reception, 
and was recalled at the end of the performance. 
Another new work was the symphony of Sibe- 
lius, the Finnish composer. He is all but un- 
eg here, but has written much in various 
orms. 


His symphony heard last evening is ambitious, 
and the composer takes a long time to say but 


little. There are moments occasionally that are | 


pleasing in this work, but on the ‘whole it is 
dull and monotenous. It was very finely played, 
and the Coriolanus overture also. 

Mr. Adamowski scored a great success in his 
performance of Lalo’s Spanish Symphony for 
violin and orchestra. He has played it before 


at these concerts, but probably never better than | 
he did last evening. The work is always one of | 


interest, being one of the best, in fact, of its | 


k Wie and one that apparently has a long lease 
oO e. 
Mr. Adgmowski received a great ovation and 
several recalls. 
| There will be no rehearsal and concert this com- 
| ing week. 
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RAFAEL JOSEFFY, 


Polish-American Pianist. 


OU Stas 11m ores: a © ten 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


C4 PROGRAMME. Way 2 (God 
Tragic Overture, op. $1 +3 b'ba.e% Brahms 
Concerto, for pianoforte, in A major, No 2... 
Liszt 
Prelude to the Opera ‘‘The Dream of Geron- 
nacho AA ae eg Eee ION Cnn are atc Elgar 
(First time at these concerts, ) 
Symphony No. 4, in F minor, op 36 


Tschaikowsky | 


Prahms’ ‘Tragic Overture”’ began mat- 


|} ters nobly. Amid all the modern experi- 


ments, the last of the classj al composers 
holds his own very well. 


The appearance of Joseffy on the concert 
platform is always an event of importance, 
and one whieh cecurs far too rarely. What 
a worthy career this Sreat artist has had! 
lt is just a quarter of a century ago that 
the young pianist made his glittering 
American debut. He was then a mar- 
vellous Virtucso, could play more rapidly 
than anybody else; had a key-board made 
for him, with a reduced ‘‘dip’’, for the sake 
Of greater rapidity: was erratic in tempo 
and placed the interpreter above the com. 
voser by very marked individualizations. 

He has grown into something very much 
Sreater than such a beginning promised. 
or a long time he withdrew from public 
performance; he became a teacher of high- 
est rank. He lived for many years in re- 
tirement in a small town in New York, 
and had the habit of playfully boasting 
that he was ‘“‘the sreatest pianist in Tarry- 
town!” ‘ 

When he came back to the concert stage 


| he was a totally different kind of musician; 


he was one of the greatest interpreters of 


the world. He Played Brahms in a man- 


qer that made one forget Joseffy altogether 
and think only of the beauty of the com- 
position, 

{t is a pity that it could not have been 


| a more subtle work than the Liszt eoncerto 


in which he reappeared. The A major con- 
certo is, to be sure, a deeper composition 
than the rhapsodical E flat concerto, by the 
Same composer, but it is none the less 
leonine at times, and Joseffy leans to the 


| Side of delicacy. 


Mr. Gericke held down the ardor of the 
orchestra (very wisely) in order that the 
pianist might not be over-shadowed, and 
Josefty whispered the beauties of the con- 
certo to the audience in a semi-confiden- 
tial manner. ‘There was a daintiness, an 
clegance and ease in the performance that 
was remarkable. Only at the end did the 
pianist reveal Liszt as Jupiter Tonans, and 
thunder forth a few final phrases, 

The audience appreciated the superb 
technique and forgave the fragility of the 
interpretation, recalling the pianist half- 
a-dozen times with great enthusiasm. But 
we shall always associate the A major con- 
certo with Dresden china after this dainty 
performance, 


ee eee 


The house programme gave the title of 
Klgar’s oratorio as printed above. AS an 


| 
! 


| 
i 


“opera” it might have some rather 


Scenes, particularly that of the dud in 


ment Tall with the devils waiting outs ‘ 


The performance was so excellent that it” 
. Seemed as if this dignified of 
| for the first time unveiled to a Boston au- 


| dience, i 


We were disappoint 


ends, is not so fine as the beginning of. 
Schumann's B flat Symnphony, which seems 


| to have inspired it. There are masterly 


touches of wood-wind, of which depart- 
ment ‘'schaikowsky was always a king. 
The kettle-drums have an impressive 
Sround-bass in this movement and were 
Wwell-played. 


It was refreshing to hear undisguised 


melody in'-a modern work, and the singa- 


‘ble character of the second movement was 


most delightful. The exquisite character 
of the oboe solu became ravishing in the 
interpretation of our great oboist. Nor 
may we forget to chronicle the fine per- 


1 formance cf the bassoon in the later part 


of the movement. 


The Scherzo was another popular move. 


ment, not great, but attractive. The pic- 
colo work was brilliant here, and the 
Sweeps of pizzicato upon the Strings were 
exciting enough. Of course the movement 
made the chief success of the work, but it 
is scarcely of symphonic power. 


The finale had but little to say to us. 


Of course we recognized the return of the 
figure of Fate and the repeated fanfare 
(not perfectly played) which announced 


‘that all human striving must bend to des- 
tiny, but we did not thrill very much to 
.the Tupverian sentiments, and net even the 
|8raphic Russian folk melodies could recon- 
(cile us to this labored and grandiloquent 


‘Symphony. 


Louis C. Elson, 


aos 


Symphony Hall: Symphony Orchestra 


This was the programme of the Satur-- 
day’s symphony concert, the 19th of the 
season, when Mr. Rafael Joseffy was the 


: 
, | . We ‘ u s 


soloist: i% 


Brahms: Tra sic Overture. 


ed in the Tschaikow-_ 
Sky symphony. If the composer had not. 
been so very ambitious in the first move- | 
ment it would have been better. The great 
fanfare, with which the work begins and 


| 


j 


Liszt: Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 2,inA major. : 


elgar: Prelude to ‘‘The Dream of .Gerontius.’”’ 
(First time at these concerts.) 
Tehaikovsky: Symphony No.'4, in F minor, Op. 36. 
While in prospect this concert seemed 
unusually attractive, in actuality it proved 
far less interesting than most Others. The 
programme was all of gloom, from Brahms, 
with his Tragic Overture, to Tchaikovsky, 
who, even when he tried, could not be 
other than depressing.%.In the fourth sym- 
phony, to be sure, there is less of gravel- 
ling, whining despair than in the fifth and 


sixth symphonies, but, none the less, it is” 


always grimly pessimistic, even’ the mad 
abandon of the finale being interrupted 
with awful suddenness by the dire call of 
fate. More mournful stil] ‘as Elgar’s prel- 


ude to “Gerontius,” a composition that 


cries out of shortness of breath, heart fail- 


ure, and all the distressing happenings that 
one imagines in connection with a death- 
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bed. “When brought to hear such oppres- | 


sive music as this prelude of Elgar’s, it is 
difficult to bear in mind the consoling testi- 
mony of all physicians, that most life- 
passings are painless and ~ unconscious. 
Brahms’s Tragic Overture was the most 
cheerful music of the evening, for Brahms, 
at least, dfd not confound tragedy with 
morbid misery. 

Despite the inherently melancholy char- 
acter of Liszt’s A major concerto, certain 
sparklingly brilliant, highly colored epi- 
sodes in its course should have brought re- 
lief to the prevailing darkness. Mr. Joseffy, 
however, apparently influenced by the at- 
mosphere, made little of these passages, 
but played always gently, soothingly, his 
ravishingly beautiful tone never rising 
much above a mezzo-forte. While it is 
gratifying to find a great artist who appre- 
ciates the serious side of Liszt, the fact 
remains that, for the proper performance 
of his compositions, a bountiful measure of 
virtuosity is essential. Tne poetical quality 
and consummate musicianliness of Mr. 
Joseffy’s playing were cordially. appre- 
ciated, the artist being recalled six times. 

Barring this one wave of enthusiasm, the 
audience at the concert appeared dull and 
listless, and if the orchestra showed little 
more animation than the audience, who 
shall blame either one? When spring comes 
in, the atmosphere of the concert hall 
ceases strongly to attract. With the advent 


|'of murky, sultry weather, the tone of the 
| flute and violin is less anpealing than that 


of the bird, for this latter calis before one 
visions of outdoors, with warm sunlight 
over bare, brown fields, and winds in the 
budding trees. In springtime art must 
vield very humbly before nature. 


~JOSEFFY 


cooky. GS, 


IN SYMPHONY FALL 


or ene 


Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony, | 


and Elgar’s Prelude to “The 


Dream of Gerontius’” Among 
the Programme Numbers. /f04 


ea hee ee if i a eo ae Peeve rh 2) 


fake Be : 
The programme of the 19th Symphony 
concert, Mr. Gericke conductor, given 


‘ rf 7” ‘ 
ie 


here ‘twice bi fore Mr. Walter Damrosci. | 
“produced the whole symphony in 1893, 


The performance last night was the sec- | 


ond at tha Symphony concerts. 
-JIt has been said that Turgenieff di- 
vided all. Russians into two classes, 
Hamlets and Don Quixotes. It might 
| be said that to Tschaikowsky man was 
either Hamlet or Manfred. In this 


symphony, as in the fifth and sixth, 
Fate broods over the movements, but 


in this work the final word is not ore 
of despair. The composer gave an ex- 
planatory programme in a letter to his 
friend, Mrs. von Meck, and the sub- 
stance of this programme is to be found 
in many pages of his voluminous cor- 
respondence and in his diary, 

Man must submit to fate. He may 
cherish illusions, he may dream dreams 
of happiness, but the awakening Is in- 
evitable and rude. Yet there is pleas: 
ure to the melancholy in recalling the 
gladsome hours when young blood was 
at fever heat. The scherzo has no more 
determined feeling than has the poem 
of Walt Whitman’s entitled ‘‘Sleep- 
\“hasings'’; the sections are merely 
arabesques, the fancies of one heated 
by wine, In the finale the melancholy 
one joins the common people in holiday 
mood. His egoism of woe is rebuked, 
Others are happy. ITate sounds its 
trump, but it is not heard by the others. 
Perhaps there is joy in watching and 
Sympathizing with the pleasure of 


others; at least, by entering into their | 


happiness, one can live. 
We are far from the grim and hope- 
less conclusion of the ‘“‘pathetic’’ sym- 


phony; and in the Fifth there is no such 


honest revel of thoughtless joy as in the 
finale of the Fourth. Yet how terrible 
is the reminder of Fate in this same 
finale: the announcement ot the Inex- 
orable is one of the most dramatic and 
memorable strokes in all music that 
is not for the stage. 

While we do not agree with them that 


would rank this symphony above the | 


later works, we see easily why some 
Russians entertain the idea—not because 
in the finale a Russian folksong, a sone 
of a beech tree, is introduced, but be- 
cause the whole character of the music 
js Russian in its gloom, in its capri- 
ciousness, in its vodka-heated gayety. 
There are pages that are translitera- 
tions into music of scenes described by 
Dostoievsky. There is the Russian love 
of monotonous repetition, and this 15 
found even in the stories of that Su- 
preme artist Turgenieff; the hopeless 
attempt at gayety—how melancholy, for 
instance, is the gutter song heard by 
the uneasy sleeper! 

The dance music is such as might 
have sounded in the ears of the masked 
guests when the Red Death was about 
to make his entrance, eager to greet the 
host and the timorous revellers. There 
is again the monotony of rhythm, as in 
those empty and haunting passages 
punctuated by a drum that might be 


Marked spirit and elasticity of .treate 
ment. The composer’s effects wie nae 


. 


Joseffy’s interpretation or this 


softened; they were broadly or poign- | concerto, for there 


antly realized. 


Mr. Joseffy is still one of the ew .- acteristic o wou 
great pianists. His toach is now neivan, * pl ; 
now crystal; always a thing of beauty. AL yg ox 
There is still the exquisite repose, the ! 

His mechanism is? 
conspicuous in an age of incredible ; 
mechanism. Long ago this admirable 
pianist thought out and elaborated his 
scheme of expression, and its individ- 
vality ds pronounced. Everything is 
subordinated to the expression of the 


inimitable polish. 


purely beautiful. 


It ‘would be easy to quarrel with Mr. 


| of the dem 


be read | 


many, respects ineffectively artificia 


power as an ordinary concert piece, 


Symphony Concert Was 


Too Full Of Melancholy 


™ 


Numbers Were Excellently Rendered, But 


Except For Liszt 


Concerto, Gloom 


Characterized Each Selection, 
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For the nineteenth concert of the 


Symphony Orchestra last evening Mr 


was lhe pr®gram: 

Tragie Overture 

Concerto, for pianoforte, in A major, 
; wo. 4 

Prelude to the opera ‘‘The Dream of 


, of the prelude to “‘The Dream of Geron- 


‘| tius.”” But a few weeks ago at a Ce 
é S é cili 
| Rafael Jeseffy was the soloist, and this]; concert the % 


whole cantata was given 
rather unfortunately for Mr. Elgar’s 
reputation on this side of the water. for 
it was agreed by most of the judicious 
that the music was heavy, dull, unin- 
spired and unlovely, nor does the second 


| eT) ITA SS SETTER Le me Elgar }} hearing of the prelude very much jn- 


(First time at these concerts.) 


crease our respect for it. It is solemn, 


Symphony No. 4, in F minor..Tschaikowsky || to be sure, and devotional in a curiously 


The concert might reasonably be 
called a study in musical melancholies, 
‘for, with the exception of the brilliant 
and highly-colored Liszt concerto, the 
rest was tinged with gloom, of very dif- 
ferent manners, it is true, but neverthe- 
less of the same somber effect. And 
the differentiation was vastly interest- 
ing; Brahms, Elgar and Tschaikowsky 
—searcely a more dissimilar three, so 
far as their language is concerned, 
could be gotten together, and yet, trans- 
lated, their messages had wonderful 
resemblance. 

Brahms’ ‘‘tragic overture’ is calmly 
and philosophically mournful, with 
much of the exquisite beauty of tender 
sadness and little of the writhing or 
shrieking of despair. In its suave and 
graceful melody, its rich yet simple or- 


formless way, but these qualities are 
often found in the biggest of bores 
Tigar’s melancholy is that of a stifling 
sick room, where a man igs trying so 
hard to die that he shouts about his 
weakness. ‘The ‘‘sleep,’’ ‘‘fear,” 
“prayer,” and other motifs are not 
Impressive. They do not, like those in 
| the Wagner operas, convince the hearer 
, that they, and no others in alk the 
hee oo igh been used. — 
h «And, although the work had all’ the 
| benefits of a magnificent erfo 
it still seemed like the music of @ skil- 
ful mechanician, who: ) 
1: ls bursting to ae oe eee 


| 
| Tschaikowsky’s Greatniess. 


The Fourth Symphony of Tschaikow- 
‘Sky has been gre tly overshadowed by 
the reputation dnd frequent perfor- 


artist, who 
affectionately, ‘tpplandel 
and recalled again and 

Deg a sl he sop revisit us! 7 

1nms overture might have been 

Played with greater intens ty. The re~.. 

| 

| 


lude by Elgar, episodic in itself, an ini 


should be reserved as a preparation for — 
the oratorio, It has little nianing pe 
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in Symphony Hall last night, was as beaten by fleshless hands, 
follows: x it would he idle to discuss the ques- 
ee tion whether the symphony is rightly 
Tragic dy) ae a paar se deweres v4 Oe called, or whether it is in reality a 
RT ee eae OT ety Te | Beh, GP aneenrer *teiey “ale “em super 
| Prelude to ‘‘The Dream of Gerontius’’...Elgar | ficial pleasure at the brilliantly lighted 
| Symphony in F minor, No. 4....Tschaikowsky | feast. The music is elemental and hu- 
Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony is | Man, as well as imaginative; and if 


7a a tl there be coarseness in it, there is coarse- 
not familiar here, yet some, and they | ness in life and in death, the coarseness 


are by no means blind partisans, call it | of nature itself, and without this coarse- 


a h ness life for its priggishness would be | 
the most characteristic of the six. The fo ch Lamataie. 


» Mr. Gericke read the work with 


chestration, its complete refinement and | mances of hi 
2 c ‘ s ; S n 
charm, it is best accepted as absolute oble Fifth and over- 


music of high rank, with no attempt to whelming “‘Pathetique.” and yet a hear- 
fit it to any special mental picture,|ing of it last night, after six years, 


Mr. Gericke read _it with all of his fine | proves more con ; 
appreciation of Brahms, and the or- ahidune) se sue rypriae than ever the 
chestra played it with the usual grace 3s 0 € somber Russian, 


and technical perfection. Whose nature no one has ever yet 


dn #6 tius”’ sounded to its depths. The whol 
Elgar’s ‘‘Gerontius” Again, glows with the passionate inapiration 


And’ now enters our new friend, Ed- of morbid genius—morbid,. that is, -in 


that f | 
ward Elgar, with another performance may oeane hiether ‘simplé daieaane 


ee — — 
| 
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sensuous waltz or pompous march, it 

s ever the melancholy that broods over 
the unescapable end of man. Of this 
symphony he himself wrote: ‘The intro- 
duction is the kernel, the quintessence, 
the chief thought of the whole sym- 
phony.’’ “The opening theme,” he says, 
“Is Fate, the fatal power which hinders 
one in the pursuit of happiness from 
gaining the goal.’’ So after the beauty 
of the ‘cello songs, the tenderness of 
the oboe air, the brilliant vivacity of 
the pizzicato movement and the fero- 
city of the rondo, there crashes into 
the finale that same ‘Fate’ theme, 
overpowering in its might and gigantic 
in its pessimism. It is strange and 
wonderful music, and we have not yet 
explored all its secreta passages. It 
was given with immense technical clev- 
erness, but still with that reserve that 
Mr. Gericke always imparts to the read- 
ing of Tschaikowsky. 


Joseffy Reappears., 


The reappearance of Rafael Joseffy, 
after a silence of several years, was a 
delightful event, not only because of the 
pleasure of greeting this valued ac- 
quaintance again, but because he gave 


us some of the most perfect pianoforte 
playing we have had for a long time. 
He made of the dashing Liszt concerto 
a thing of rare beauty, poetry and sen- 
timent. He still has the liquid tone, the 
velvety touch and the pearly scales of 
yore; he is strong without brutality, 
brilliant in bravura without mere 
empty finger work. From first to last 
he played the concerto as it Should be 
played, never forcing the pianoforte out 
of the musical picture, yet always keep- 
ing himself in just that particular part 
of the foreground where he belonged. 
He was heartily received and enthusias- 
tically applauded for his work. Let us 
hope, now that the recluse of Tarrytown 
has come out into the world again, that 
he will be prevailed upon to give Boston 


Re a Wy ee ee, Lis ole Rhy uy aa eee ae? 
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particularly at home in music supposed to 
require the masculine attributes of breadth, 


intensity; and dramatie power. She was re- 


called many times and would doubtless have 
played again had not an accident happened 
to the piano which prevented the proper use 
of the pedals during the last half of the 
concerto. 

An orchestral novelty was Elgar’s ‘‘Vari- 
ations on an Original Theme,” in which the 
author pictures in music fourteen of his 
friends. Few of the variations have much 
value. The theme itself is singularly un- 
interesting, while with the exception of the 
last movement, a sonorous, march-like 
strain, the variations are lacking in color- 
charm or melodic inspiration. Prolixity 
seems to be Dr. Elgur’s besetting sin. He 
uses a tremendous equipment and much 
time to express the most'trivial ideas, and 
probably more than one person’ in the audi- 
ence last night must have rejoiced that the 
composer’s friends number fourteen and not 
forty. As it was, the composition lasted a 
good half-hour. The concert began with a 


smooth and musical performance of Schu- 


mann’s B flat major symphony, and ended 


' with the ‘‘Meistersinger’’ overture, of which 


Mr. Gericke gave a cut-and-dried, metro- 
nomic, and wholly uninspiring interpreta- 
tion. 
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@ more intimate view of his great art, 


MARCH 18, 1904. 
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RAFAEL JOSEFFY APPEARS, 


. , ; 
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SC © HE GREAT PIANIST PLAYS WITH 
Bg THE BOSTONIANS. 


MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


He Was Not Advertised, but Took the 
Place of Murtel Foster, Suddenly In- 


Boston Orchestra. 
are mentee disposed—Gustave Strube Conducts 


The soloist at the fifth and final say aly His Own “Fantastic Overture.” 
this season of the Boston Orchestra, in Car- 
negie ‘Hall, last night, was that sterling The final afternoon concert of the Boston 
pianist Fri. Aus der Ohe, who played S¢mphony Orchestra at Carnegie Hall 
Tchaikovsky’s B flat minor concerto. The yesterday brought with ita joy unexpected. 
work is one of which she is especially fond, Muriel Foster, an English contralto for 
atid. with good reason, for it is rich in pas- ‘whom Edward Elgar wrote music re of 
sages of dignity and power, in which play- Whom many vibrant a ee wires ni 
ing of this broad, free style finds its most | told alluring ‘gain was - nae ‘ebddonty 
effective expression. More than in almost sphere ort a wide ranks o me he eokies 
any other concerto is the solo work an inte- + Magis gn ioe tins Popegr do: 

at a woman is ill, especially that rare 

rer hart of the whole; it is interwoven woman, a real contralto; but if such must 
be the fortune of the day, then let the 
bountiful gods who rule the destinies of 
musical art provide such a substitute as he 
of yesterday. 


with the orchestra, and its interpretation 
must be orchestral in character. The piano 
gives no miniature copy of the theme, no 
echo of the mass of instruments, but con- 
stantly dominates. Such work requires a 
style of playing not often attained by wom- town, where -the “most roseate technic 
en, Frl, Aus der Ohe revelled in its d'fi- spreads its airy tendrils all thé year round, 


For out of the goldén remote wild Tarry- | 
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16 | in a melodic 
conservatery and forced. Little .slips in 
the programme told of the change, but 
somehow the amorous winds had caught the 
news and flashed it along the avenues, so 
that melomaniacs of epicurean tastes. and 
infrequent visits to the chambers of ivory 
manipulation came out’ of their seclusion 
and basked in ‘the sunlight of the hour. 
Mr. Joseffy played the A major concerto 
of the rhapsodic Abbé Liszt, and how he 
played it inky type may not tell. Such 


piano playing has not been heard, in this ’ 


town in many moons. It was real piano 
playing,not piano pounding. It was piano 
playing which had :respect for the limita- 
tions of the instrument, which :‘fathomed 
its nature and which, within the delicate 
circumference of a starlike outline, painted 


a concerto with a thousand exquisite tints. 

Such airy, fairy nuancing:as Mr. Joseffy 
did, ravished the hearing and touched the 
poetic fancy. There was all the beauty of 
the old Joseffy touch, Scintillant, crisp, 
clear, unerring, and yet always laid 6n 
with fingers of rose-leaf velvet. There 
was that pellucid atmosphere, created by 
a continent use of the pedals and a liberal 
employment of a marvellous independence 
of finger. There was the plentiful range 
of dynamics, which yet never reached a 
thunderous fortissimo. 
metrical, reposeful piano 
and as for the reading of the concerto, 
surely no one could make the composition 
sound more imaginative. | 

Mr. Joseffy’s treatment of the slow pas- 
Sage was masterly. It was poet itself. 
As for his playing of the scheitando parts, 
that was the very dance of Queen Mab 
hérself upon the keyboard. The audience 
burst into a tumult of applause at the close 
of the performance, and would gladly 
have had Mr. Joseffy play again and again, 
but other music was to be heard. 

The orchestral numbers were Mozart’s 
E flat symphony, Gustave Strube’s “Fan- 
tastic Overture” and Charbrier’s overture 
to his opera. “Gwendoline.” Mr. Strube’s 
composition was a novelty, and he, being 
& member of the orchestra, was permitted 
to conduct it himself. The audience treated 
him kindly, but whether it is because in 
these degenerate days we are incapable 
of perceiving-the excellence of any orches- 
tral composition which. does not require 
two thousand words of programme notes 
to explain the recondite philosophical idea 
lying behind it, or because Mr. Strube was 
not a great unknown, there was no furious 
beating of eager palms nor craning of 
elastic necks. . 

Yet the composer offered a considerable 


playing it was; 


prospect of wry harmonies, distorted trum- | 


pet solos, melodic deformities and instru- 
mental hurly burly of the type now ap- 
proved by advanced authorities. At least 
one foolish person in the: audience was of. 
a mind to fancy» that if the overture: had 

en signed R. Strauss it would have per- 
6uaded the audience to shiver the rafters 
with plaudits. | 

Certainly, Mr. Strube has been listening to 


‘ef 


Beautiful, sym- 2 
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the enth 
_ Martin L 
- has got it. 
and not that one, and he has somethir 
wa ope to put into the Munich bottle. 
/ Oo 


technique of 


ffler,. 


his.own, and he can buil 


fantastic overture as fantastically as the. 
set terms of | 


| best or worst of them. In 
criticism, his composition is well made 
- 6xcellently instrumented 


musicianship. Like the music of 


Mr 


Strauss, it does not show a striking fecundity 
these are not at a 
in the impressionistic school. 
c ‘con | 


in thematic ideas. But 
remium 
‘he orchestra play the overture 
/ amore and the composer conducte ably, 
The Charbrier overture is a 


hero of the opera, Harald. 
color and seemed a mighty, 
self-sufficient and confident iece of music. 
Finally, let it not be orgotten, Mr. 
Gericke and the gentleman of 
preted the Mozart Symphony as if the 
march toward _cerebro-spinal muisicitis 
ad not robbed them of their joy in the 
song of the morning stars. 


to; 


Symphony Concert 
Saturday Evening 
Fashionable One 


[/) oP, | 


Moriah 


The Symphony concert of last Sat- 
urday evening with Mr, Raphael Jo-: 
seffy, the Russian pianist, as soloist, | 
was one of the most brilliant of the se- 
ries, particularly after an absence from 
town of two weeks of the orchestra, 
Mrs, Wilhelm Gericke and her mother, 
Frau Flamm, with her, was among the 

| first to greet Mr, Joseffy in the green- 
/room prior to the concert. Mrs. Gericke 
was charming in a black satin skirt en 
traine, with which she wore a white 
(satin waist with white lace over it and 
| touches of pale blue satin on her cor- 
sage. Her sleeves were close fitting of 
'the lace, and reached well over the 
hand, They were finished in long 
=| Servers of the white lace, which fell 
nearly to the floor. Frau Mamm was 
elegant in black satin, the bodice of 
O which had touches of white ehiffon and: 
black lace garnishing it. The audience 
impressed one as being especially dressy 
for the occasion, as Miss Henrietta Sar- 
gent, who came with Mr. Clayton Johns 
and a party of people, was stunning in 
White satin embroidered in white silk 
applique. She wore no hat and a full - 
coat of pale blue cloth. A long string . 
of pearls fell from her neck around her | 
knees. Others noticed in the audience 
were Mr. Robert M. Cushing, Maj. Hen- 
ry L. Higginson, Dr. William Sturgis | 
Bigelow, Mrs. Richard C. Dixey, who 
had Miss Hooper with her: Dr. and Mrs, 
Henry H. A. Beach, Mr. B. J. Lang and 
his daughter, Miss Margaret Ruthven 
Lang; Mr. and Mrs. Harry Young, Mrs. 
Charles Marsh and her daughter, Miss 
Marsh; Mrs. Edith M. Binney, Mrs. WDd- 
ward M. Robinsoh, Dr. and Mrs. Wiil- 
liam B. Rice, Mrs. Edith Noyes Porter, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Head, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry W. Parkman, Miss Aspin- 
| wall, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Jones, Mr. 
| William P. Blake, Mr. B. Howard ay, i 
Miss Clapp, Mr. 8. Gannett Wells and 
his sister, Miss Loufsa A. Wells; Migs 
pleton, Dr. ” William” Appts aafibas 
| Cabot ait others, Apps pope. 
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‘‘The Fair Melusina.”’ 


Trio: Schnell. 


, No. 9. 


AT 5. P.M. 


ARIA, “Che faro senza, 


> 


1903-OA. 


(First time.) 


Programme. 


MUTTERTANDELE].”’ 
OVERTURE to “Leonore,’’ No. 2, Op. 72. 


SYMPHONY in D minor 
SONGS with PIANOFORTE. 


(Unfinished. ) 
I. Feirlich. 


OVERTURE to the Legend of 


Op. 32. 
RECITATIVE anp 


EKurydice.”’ 
‘““GuTE NacutT.”’ 


‘‘VON JENSEITs.”’ 


sé 


The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 


It. Scherzo: Bewegt, lebhaft. 


III. Adagio; Sehr langsam. 


AX. CONCERT. 


Symphony Hall. 
Miss MURIEL FOSTER. 
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FAILS TO. PLEASE 


Dreary and Depressing Symphony 
Dulls Gericke’s Twentieth 
Program. 


WEIRD MIXTURE OF MOODS 


ae eee ee 


With Tradition in Regard 
to Gluck’s Aria. 


’ 
. 
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The twentieth concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was given last 
night, with Miss Muriel Foster as solo- 
The program was: 
ce eccsccecee - Mendelssohn 
“Che fargo senza, 
Gluck 


ist. 

Overture, ‘‘Melusina’’ 

Recitative and aria, 
Eurydice’’ 


Bruckner 
I'irst time, 

Songs with pianoforte. 
“Gute Nacht’’ eer ee Dvorak 
Rachmaninoff 
Richard Strauss 


Overture to  EMeONete, NO Bie 4 a seethoven 


The calm and_ tranquil beauty of 
Mendelssohn is nowhere better exempli- 
fied than in the very first bars of this 
*“Melusina’’ overture. Here is the 
bubbling up of water. the poetry of the 
naiads, the mysterious Suggestion of 
something dreamily uncanny. And, al- 
though this theme and the other sterner 
one are pretty finely spun out, and both 
invention and _ interest lag after a 
while, the work as a whole is stil] full 
of fascination, still fresh and youthful, 
Still instructive with that Mendelssohn- 
jan grace that has never quite existed 
in any other composer. It was per- 
fectly played, for here is where the art 
of our orchestra, at times almost as 
refined as that of miniature painting, is 
at its best. 


Bruckner’s Weird Work. 


How vastly different was the strange, 
dark, weird, often dull Ninth Symphony 
of Bruckner. It is an appallingly long 
mixture of the grand and grandiose, 
Of pathos and bathos, of beauty and 
that sheer ugliness that lacks the saving 
Srace of fascination by reason of its 
uncouthness. Richard Strauss can be 
horribly dissonant. unlovely enough to 
Set the teeth on edge, but that sort of 
thing never produces mental indiffer- 


Miss Foster Betrays = 


BRUCKNER’S EFFORT. 


| 


| legato, she pumped 


badly. 


- Not so wit 
Bruckner. He is, for the most part, 
dully weird and weirdly dull. | 

But the work cannot be damned in- 
continently, except as one may fee] .en- 
titled to scold a thing that tantalizes 
by its possibilities of enjoyment, possi- 
bilities it proceeds to drown in a sea of 
tone that merely swashes along without 
srandeur. There is a noise that ‘is 
majesty and a noise that is nie up- 
roar. The latter is the character of 
the greater part of the first movement. 
Here may be noted the influence of 
Wagner—in a brass theme very like that 
of Siegfried’s funeral in “Gotterdam- 
merung’’ and a muted-horn passage of 
close relationship to the hunt-musie in 
the beginning of the second act of 
'Tristan.’’ But those resemblances are 
interesting merely as showing how deep- 
ly Wagner entered Bruckner’s soul, and 
yet how the disciple failed wholly to at- 
tain to the splendor of the man he 
adored. 


A Greater Scherzo, 


The scherzo was by far the best move- 
ment of the three, with its odd, piquant, 
tricksy rhythms, its snatches of exquis- 


ite melody and its Strong originality. 
Here was a Bruckner that men might 
Still be following with admiration, had 
he chose to have it so. But apparently 
he did not choose, for the next move- 
ment lapsed from the solemn beauty 
of the opening chant in a thin and 
dreary development of poverty-stricken 
themes, during which about al inter- 
est that the Symphony had haha van- 
ished entirely. “The finale was an anti- 
Climax of no persuasiveness, Taken as 
a Whole, the work is that of a hard- 
working, earnest. musicianly man who 
narrowly escaped being a genius. The 
playing was very fine, for Mr. Gericke 
warmed to his task in a very sympa- 
thetic way, and save the very best of 
himself and his Orchestra to the per- 
tormance. 

Miss Muriel Foster 
the generally fine and 
Of her rich contralto 
Showecd those fauits 
the result of bad 
Gluck aria, which of 
world ought to be 


again displayed 
attractive quality 
voice, and again 
which scem to be 
teaching. In the 
all things in the 
Sung with a perfect 
her voice, chopped 
her phrases and managed her breathing 
It is a pity that With such a 
organ she should impair her ef- 
noticeably. In the song 
was gracious, refined 
but. nere again she 
repose that was de- 
pretty little Strauss song 
and pride she gave to 


noble 
fectiveness so 
With piano she 
and intelligent, 
lacked the vocal 
mManded. The 
Of mother love 
best eftect. 
The ‘‘Leonore’ No. 2 of Beethoven’s 
most powerful days is_ stil] petent to 
thrill and charm an audience, and when 
Played as it was last night, it is al- 
ways worth hearing, 





atlfON BRUCKNER'S. 
SYMPHONY GIVEN 


Unfinished Work of the Composer | 


Played in Boston for the First 
Time at Concert of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, 


MUSIC THAT VEXES 
AND IRRITATES NERVES 


wer ew ew ee “ — -— ona 


Mendelssohn’s Overture to “The 
Fair Melusina” and a Beethoven. 
Overture Also Given—Miss Mu-. 


riel Foster Sings. 
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Che Seoeranhe of thegdst, concert of 


Mr. 
Hall, 


the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Gericke conductor, in Symphony 
last evening, was as follows: 
Overture to ‘'The Fair Melusina’’.. Mendelssohn 
Aria, “Che Faro Senza Euridice’”’ 
Symphony No. 9, unfinished 

(first time), 
Songs with piano: 

“Gute Nacht’ 

“Von Jenselits’’ 
_“*Muttertaendelet’’ 

Overture to Leonere, 

Anton Bruckner died before he _ fin- 
ished his ninth symphony. This sym- 
phony Was produced at Vienna Kew. il, 
1908, and the first performance in the 
United States was at Chicago the 20th of 
last February. Just before Bruckner 
died he said: “I undertook a stiff task. 
Il should not have done it at my 
and in my weak condition. If I do not 
finish the symphony then my ‘Te 
Deum’ may be used as a finale. I have 
nearly finished three movements. ‘‘iiis 
work belongs to my Lord God.” ‘he 
‘Te Deum” was performed in Vienna 
as the Finale. The unfinished work has 
been performed in several German 
cities, and in Munich alone it has been 
he ig at least thrice. 

; 


Strauss 
jeethoven 


age, 


e symphony as performed last night 


is on the whole less endurable than 
preceding works of the same composer. 
We do not use the word ‘‘endurable’”’ 
with offensive intent. 
Symphony by Bruckner is 
test of endurance; for although 


or childish. 
Bruckner’s music soon 


them, 


To listen to a 
literally a 
there 
are sublime pages in some of the sym- 
phonies—pages that are apocalyptic in 
sweep and grandeur of vision—-there are 
many more pages that are perplexing 
To use a homely phrase 
“gets on the 


nerves;’ not to excite, not to thri 

| but to irritate and vex theme wt 

is a long time between this composer's 
intoxicating drinks. | 

We are not told whether the ninth 


symphony was revised by the composer 


fully to his satisfaction. The manu- 
script contains dates of completion, but 
sucn dates! are not always a sure index 
of a composer’s unchangeable approval. 
The fastidious Tennyson revised con- 
stantly many of his earlier poems long 
after publication, and the changes were 
not always advantageous. It is highly 
probable that the three movements of 
the symphony are as Bruckner wished 
them. They are certainly in his familiar 
manner; they show the weaknesses 
Known of old, and here and there is 
& page so lofty and irresistible that it 
makss us wonder at the tiresome 
twaddle that precedes or follows. 

The opening measures, the prepura- 
tion and the announcement of the chief 
theme, these are powerfully conceived 
and expressed. After these measures 
there is an intolerable amount of. flat 
and vapid sack to a bit of nourishing 
bread. The scherzo is by far the one 
movement most sustained in interest. 
It is original and often piquant. There 
are impressive moments in the third 
movement, 

There are the old, elemental faults: 
A lack of continuity of thought, so that 
there is no apparent organic structure, 
The music is as a series of views. The 
ear, as, in the other instance, the eve, 
becomes tired through disappointment, 
and is quickened only for a moment. 
There is no continuous rhythmic puise 
that beats to the end. Bruckner is as a 
child who puts building blocks in a row, 
and has neither the inclination nor the 
sxill to construct a building, eitner 
#olid or fantastical. His melodic thought 
is often dry, and the endless repe- 
titions dampen the. soul. His wild 
adiniration for Wagner leads him to the 
imitation of his idol’s harmonic devices, 
or at times to deliberate and respect- 
ful quotation. ' 

There is no need of going into the 
political question; of pitting Bruckner 
as a Wagnerian against Brahms and 
his passionate press agent, Hanslick. 
There is Bruckner’s music in this ninth 
symphony; and if, to complete the fa- 
miliar speech, there it will remain, we 
fear it will be to the world at large as 
on a dusty shelf. It was once the fash- 
ion to publish volumes entitled ‘Ele- 
gant Extracts,’’ but a score of such 
musical quotations is hardly suited to 
concert use. 

Miss Muriel Foster sang for the first 
time at these concerts. As a woman 
she might be compared by an oriental 
to a cedar of Lebanon, for she is tall 
and stately. As a singer she reminds 
us of other English contralto visitors 
who were tall, if not stately, or with 
such a striking face. She has an im- 
pressive organ, full, sonorous, dark, 
without natural warmth. The tones 
have not all been carefully placed, nor 
has the singer been judiciously schooled. 
Her delivery of sustained passages was 
spasmodic rather than legato, and she 
was inclined to force lower tones after 
the manner of her countrywomen. On 
the other hand her interpretation of 
the aria was dramatic in the quieter 
and less deliberate moments of in- 
tensity. Her gradations of tone in one 
and the same phrase were occasionally 
extreme, and the sudden jump from a 
fortissimo to an almost inaudible pianis- 
simo was disconcerting to the hearer 
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mathematics rather than musical 


and also with spirit when the occasion 


— demanded, revealed Mendelssohn the 


&@ far greater man. tha 
the Mendelssohn of “Elijah” and wack 
sentimental piano music. 
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No THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
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M-. PROGRAMME. # yd) 44d 
Mendelssohn—Overture to the Legend of ‘The 
Fair Melusina,’’ op. 32. 
Gluck—Recitative and Aria, ‘‘Che 
Hurydice.’’—-Miss Muriel Foster. 
Bruckner—Symphony in D minor 
finished.) (First time.) 
Songs with Pianoforte. 
Dvorak—‘‘Gute Nacht.” 

Rachmaninoff—‘‘ Von Jenseits.’’ 

Richard Strauss—‘‘Muttertandelei.”’ 
liss Foster. 
Beethoven—Overture to ‘‘Lenore,’’ No. 2, op. 72. 

“The Fair Melusina”’ is one of Mendels- 
sohn’s many Water-subjects (‘‘Becalmed at 
sea and prosperous Voyage,’ “The Heb- 
rides,” ete.,) and is a proot of how 
tremes meet, for the arpeggio figure of the 
beginning is similar to Wagner's great 
Rhine music at the beginning of the trilo- 
Sy. Mendelssohn’s treatment is somewhat 
Saccharine and the water is only a pleasant 
luke-warm. 

Nevertheless the audience at once proved 
that pretty melodies have not lost their 
charm, by applauding the work with en- 
thusiasm. Tne agreeable composition was 
delicately performed, and the fiutes did 
especially excellent work. Mendelssohn 
USES this instrument very prominently in 
this work. It was always a favorite instru- 
ment with him, as witness his Playing part 
of the grand olq chorale ‘‘Kin Keste Bureg’’ 
as 4 ilute solo, in the ‘“‘Reformation sym- 
phony,”’ and his bringing back ihe old sac- 
riiicial igstrument of Rome by a flute ob- 
bligato in the heathen chorus, ‘Oh be gra- 
cicus, ye Immortals,” in “St. zai," 

Miss Murie] Foster was the soloist. She 
appeared to much better advantage than 
at the Arbos concert of.the week before, 
but the unclear enunciation was still in 


faro senza, 


No. 9. (Un- 


| evidence, and also the running to extremes 
| Of fortissimo 


and mezza-voce. Neverthe- 
less ‘tne passionate power and the nobie 
quality of some of the higher and tower 


Was ciear, and the song was given in much 
better style than we have recently heard it. 

Miss Foster was recalled with much ap- 
plause after each of her appearances and 
be a much greater artist than 
her ist appearance led us to expect. 

How hard the concert-goer hag to work 
in these days! Each composer comes for- 
ward with an abstruse problem, one more 
difficult than the other. This oppressive 
music of Bruckner, his ninth Symphony, 
has many ideas, some of them great, some 
of them trivial; it can be unriddied by con- 
Siderable effort on the part of the audi- 
tor, which is more than can be gaid of 
some recent works; but it remains musica] 


/ 


And it is long! People speak of Schu-. 
bert’s ‘‘divine length’; reverse the sense” 
of the adjective and we have a description 
of Bruckner’s prolixity. i 

If ever there was a proverb applicable © 
to modern music it is the saying that ‘‘the 
unexpected always -happens.” There igs 
every kind of surprising modulation and 
harmony in the Bruckner symphony. The 
Scherzo is bizarre to the highest degree, . 


me 


the first movement ends so suddenly that 


the auditor is tripped up in the most 
alarming manner. The ideas themselves. 
are choppy and short-breathed. 
Bruckner seems a thorough musician © 
without much inspiration, who wanders on 
and on, from climax to climax, in the | 
hope that he may reach something grand 
at last; but the crowning moment never 
comes. We cannot believe that Bruckner 
will ever be ranked among the great; yet 
he is a talent in music and a very ingen- 
ious one, The ‘unfinished Symphony” fin- 


ishes its audience. 


| was most brilliantly played. 
eX- 


Hiow sane, how beautiful, the Leonora 
overture (No. 2) seemed after the struggle 
of the Bruckner number! Mr. Gericke read 
it as if he wanted to teach a lesson. It 
The trumpet 
passages were especially smooth. Spite of 
their prominence they are not very diffi- 
cult. In fact there is not an extremely 
difficult trumpet passage in any of Beetho- 
ven’s scores, although he pushed the 
contrabasses, the horns, and all the other 
instruments, unmercifully, |; 

The fact is that during the time of | 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and Weber, the | 
art of trumpet-playing was in decadence. 
The keyed trumpet did not exist (although 
there was a ‘‘trombe a tirarsi’’ like a slide 
trombone) and the natural instruments 
were very sparingly employed. Beethoven, 
orchestral tryrant as he was, felt obliged | 
to yield in the matter of trumpet passages | 
and cut his coat according to the cloth. 
The violin work in the coda of the over- 
ture was as dashing as we have ever 
heard it; but we need not pick out points 
of excellence where all was so wel] done, 

Louis C. Elson. 
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Symphony Hall: Symphony Orchestra 
At the twentieth symphony concert, held 


in Symphony Hall Saturday evening, Miss 
Muriel Foster, contralto, was the soloist, 


'and this was the programme: 
tones made ample amends, and in Strauss’ | aes 


“Muttertaendelei,’”’ even the pronunciation | 


Mendelssohn: Overture to the 
Fair Melusina,’’ Op. 82. 
Gliick: Recitative and Aria, 

, Eurydice.’’ 
Briickner: Symphony in D minor, No. 9. 
ished.) (First time.) 
Songs with Pianoforte— 
Dvorak: ‘‘Gute Nacht.’’ 
Rachmaninoff: ‘‘Von Jenseits.”’ 
Richard Strauss:. ‘‘Muttertandelei,’’ 
Beethoven: Overture to ‘‘Leonore,’’ No. 3, Op, 72. 


The concert was made notable by the 


Legend of “The 
‘Che faro senza, 
(Unfin~ | 


i first production in Boston of a symphony 
. by Briickner, the ninth and last of this 


remarkable composer. Such of the audi- 
ence as remember’ the impressive 
grandeur of Briickner’s B-flat symphony, 
played here some two years ago, awaited 
with lively interest the last message ‘of the 
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e banished from | | | SAINT-SAENS, CONCERTO for VIOLIN, in B minor, No. 3, op. 61. 


e- 
n account. of cu) hope- I, Allegro non troppo. 


7. movements. ) 
ion ° Miss II. Andantino quasi allegretto. 
eee contralto of grea III. Molto moderato e maestoso. Allegro non troppo. 


d on the Continent. 


, of 1 contralto 
Atk a varie, GLAZOUNOW. OVERTURE, ‘Carnival.’ op. 45. 
| placed. Considered (First time. ) 
ris to be ranked with 
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me. Sees atae , SYMPHONIC POEM, “The Préludes.” No. 3. 
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f | 4, ‘ Ks “e , * re ies 4 Be a a 4a 
‘Sketches have been found. After the hear- 
428 most people would have admitted them- 
‘Selves disappointed. When in his prime 
Briickner, by force of his original genius 
and also of his peculiarities, wrote music 
that created much discussion, being, to be 
sure, more generally condemned than com- 
mended. In his old age, his mannerisms 
grew upon him as his powers failed, till 
he himself said, concerning the ninth sym- 
phony: ‘I undertook a stiff work. I should 
not have done it at my age and in my | “ : | . 
weak condition. If I never finish it, then | SEASON 1YVOG3-O4. 

my Te Deum may be used as a Finale. I | 

have nearly finished three movements.’ | fa i ata ‘ ae | 

Only the three were ever brought to com- | K() “db N . Vv a [| ) oF CN Y Cy RC OO aly al we 
pletion, and the composer's suggestion as to | oN a ) 1 o { Vi . LL , \ NY i Dui ) [ | 
the Te Deum is seldom carried out. | | 

Without it, indeed, the work is quite | 

long enough. The first movement alone | Mr. WIDHERM GERICKE, Condueto: 

would answer every purpose as the scrivus | 

work of a symphony concert. Although 

Briickner undoubtedly conceived this sym- 
_phony after a definite plan, its scheme is 


: 8 . NESSES Sy ~ S ea OS 
| dificult to discover. The course of the | @ = AES | | XY XY T Tye y 
music, seemingly, is entirely free. Themes | ©) ) 4 ee XXL. CONCER i 
of majesty and grandeur appear, then dis- | — / ll | : 

appear, giving way to long passages of Se x | ae 

trivial and meaningless music. Tender, | \ : . SR. ; SA PAY APRIL 9. AT 
delicate episodes are hurried out of the | | = een ae | ai cles Rear ea Sg oot Sy 64S 
way by bursts of orchestral splendor, all | “= Pee . | 

without discoverable reason. Listening to 

a symphony by Briickner is like riding 

through a flat, monotonous country, where 

one constantly comes upon unexpected | | ee . ee SS “¥ | | 

beauties of landscape, by turns picturesque, | eee s” : ~ | Pro cramme. 
charming, or grand. But in the ninth | “39345 a . S | ™ 


gay FS 


Se ER TE Me ce ees SE EE ee 


Symphony there is more of the flat, dull SA . Rete . | 

crepes. ween en Brdckner's ¢ariler compo- ae Sal RS | HAYDN, SYMPHONY in C major, (B. & H. No 
sitions. The slow movement is like the | - be  —— | Re Peinget ile 

first, very long, with some impressive, dra- all .. ht ae ees i | 

matic moments, but oftener dull. Best of 
the three, most distinguished, most like the 
Briickner of old, is the scherzo, a piece 
brilliant in color and in rhythm, and less 
prolixly developed than the others. It 
| would be a grateful number at any con- 
- cert, and ought not to be banished from 
'the concert hall on account of the hope- 
_lessness of the other movements. 

The soloist of the occasion was Miss | ) or 

| Muriel Foster, an English contralto of great | | I. Molto moderato e maestoso. Allegro non troppo 
repute in England and on the Continent. | 

She has a glorious voice, of real contralto ; awn ee nee oe eee | 
quality, without a break, of wide range, | GLAZOUNOW VERTURE, ‘Carnival 
and moderately well placed. Considered 7 (First time.) 
musically, Miss Foster is to be ranked with 

English contraltos like Miss Butt, Miss i 

Crossly and Mme. Kirkby-Lunn_ rather | LISZT. SYMPHONIC PoRM 
than with such American singers as Miss | | a 
“Wood, Miss Hussey, Miss Tucker, Mme. 

.Wyman or Mme. Stein. 

The most agreeable part of the concert 

was surely the delightful performance of | 

Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Melusina’’ overture, a work | Soloist: 

in which the composer let his feeling for | 

the picturesque have its way, and in which . 

he also indulged his undeniable fondness : Mr. EMILE SAURET 
for orchestral color. , 

Mr. Emile Sauret is to be soloist at this 

“week's concert. The programme will be | 

as follows: Symphony No. 7, in C major, — eee 
Haydn; Concerto for violin, Saint-Saéns; ———_—_——. 

Overture to “Carnival” (first time), Glazou- 


iow: ‘ fludes,’’ Liszt. 
eee hee Fepive R. R. G. 


A i210 ma non troppo 


| | CONCERTO for VIOLIN, in B minor, No, 2, 
° SAURHT, | \] 37 i nmo}gT 


ra iJ nN troppo. 


The 





PY SIOCOSOOOSSS 0 2 triumphant close. ‘Speakiny 


MATTERS 


the overture contains great beauties, even. 

if not so continuously charming as the 
composer’s sixth symphony. Glazounoff’s) 

works seem at least as attractive as those 
| of any living Russian. iy 


WM PHE SYMPHONY CONCERT. Spd 

On Saturday night the faithful returned 
to their shrine, and the symphonic muse 
came into her own again in spite of a week 
of opera. The programme:— 


“Les Preludes,’’ well known and wel 4 
beloved, was given a spirited performanee, | 
and stood forth as a revelation of joy." 
The day is coming, perhaps it is at hand, | 
when Liszt's true greatness in composition 
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Symphony in C major, B. & H. No. 7 Haydn 
Concerto in B minor for violin, No. 8,.. 


RPO Woe 1248 URE veel dis d ka cd cade ek cick Saint-Saens 


Overture, ‘‘Carnival,’’ Op. 45..:....... Glazounoff | Monies by the dozen, Strauss has followed. 


‘‘Les Preludes,’’ Symphonic Poem No, 38....Liszt 
Soloist, Mr. Emil Sauret. 

This made a pleasing and well-arranged 
concert, proceeding from old to new, from 
lesser to greater. The Haydn symphony, 
an example of classic antiquity, still re- 
tains its moments of comparative power, 


' and the slow movement has more than the 
| usual eighteenth-century depth of feeling. 


The concerto was decidedly pleasing, 


Saint-Saens has been called the Proteus of 


modern music, because he employs so 
many varied styles in his works. The 
first movement was ‘the least satisfying 
of the three. Of moderate interest, it 
tended a trifle: towards dryness: but when 
compared with the infinite dulness of some 
nore recent French composers, the move- 
ment would become as an oasis in a 
desert. 

Yet modern Frenchmen in music never 
seem wholly successful in intellectual ef- 
forts, and it was only in the later portions 
that the full charm of the work was re- 
vealed. The second movement, in Sicil- 
lano (6—8) rhythm, possessed an idyllir. 
pastoral character that was altogether de- 
lightful, while the finale kept up the stan- 
dard in a more brilliant vein. 

Mr. Sauret, as soloist, won a most de- 
cided triumph. His very first phrase, 
brusque and virile, showed that his powers 
were to be well displayed. Through all 
the work he displayed great breadth of 
tone. His work is well known in Boston, 
yet his expressive power of Saturday night 
came almost as an unexpected treat. Of his 
technical attainments, so far as the work 
displayed them, there is nothing to Say but 
praise. His double-stopping was thor- 
Oughly clear and effective, and the arpeg- 
gio effects in harmonics that closed the 
second movement were marvellously pure. 
The applause was long and persistent, and 
the artist may well be satisfied with his 
reception. 

We have had many orchestral carnivals, 
ranging from the Roman gayety of Berlioz 
to the Parisian revelry of Svendsen, and 
now comes Glazounoff with a Russian 
version. There was less than the ex- 
pected Russian flavor in the work; the 
affair was a European celebration, not an 
Oriental orgie, 

The dance is begun by piccolo, clarinet, 
and violins, while after a short interlude 
they are joined by ’cellos and bassoons, 
and the pace grows faster and faster. In 
the midst of the celebration, a conecien- 
tious organ protests, in rather acid chords, 
against the unseemly gayety, but this 
proves of no avail, and the occasion comes 


| will receive full recognition. : 


Wagner was satisfied to borrow his har-. 


| in the musical form that he evolved, Some-- 


times Liszt is confused and kaleidoscopie 
in effect, but here he produced a work that . 
is logical, coherent, and ineffably beauti-- 
ful. The time may soon arrive when ‘es 
Preludes’ may serve to point the finger of 
reproach at the whimsical “Don Quixote’ 


'or the unmelodious ‘“Heldenleben”’ of to- 
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day. Arthur Elson. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The programme of the 2ist Symphony 
concert, Mr. Gericke conductor, includ- 
ed Haydn's symphony in C major (B. 
& H., No. 7); Saint-Saens’ violin con- 
certo in B minor, No. 3, played by Mr. 
Emile Sauret; Glazounoff’s “Carnival” 
overture (first time), and Liszt’s sym- 
phonic poem, “The Preludes.’’ 

Mr. Emile Sauret, who has not played 
here since 1896, was most warmly ap- 
plauded at the public rehearsal, as at 
the concert, and this applause was wel] 
deserved. He played not only with 
techincal accuracy, ease and brilliance, 
but with fine musicianship and an ex- 
quisite appreciation of Saint-Saens’ pur- 
pose and intent. The music of this most 
accomplished composer is characterized 
by a peculiar elegance of expression 
and of workmanship. He is never 
deep, although a consummate master of 
his trade; he is seldom, if ever, emo- 
tional; his taste is fastidious, and, if 
there be courteous irony in music, it is 
to be found in his compositions. Mr. 
Sauret’s performance had the distine- 
tion of the highest violinistic breeding, 
He did not sentimentalize in the song 
episodes, he did not attempt to give in- 
congruous importance to the work. An 
admirable display of polished, as well 
as truly musica!, virtuosity! 

The overture by Glazounoff, now 10 
years old, is a routine work, which is 
povr in musical thought and not strik- 
ingly or originally brilliant in expres- 
Sion. Why should we not hear at these 
concerts the earlier and more imag- 
inative works of Glazounoff, ‘‘Stenka 
Razine,’’ “‘The Kremlin,” “The Sea’’ 
and others of the period, in which he 
did not indulge himself in contract la- 
bor? The overture was played with 
much spirit, and the performance of the 
symphony and Liszt’s symphonic poem 
gave pleasure, for sympathy with the 
ancients does not preclude, in Boston, 
appreciation of the modern romantic 
school—and Liszt is still a modern, and, 
in some instances, an ultra-modern, 
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Wuslio. Rarer ' rpbed tee” ha eta a _ In Symphony Hall on Saturday eve | ukir eh 
last week's’ Symphony concerts Pe Mr. Emile Sauret. as soloist, the Boston | toneof voice that isnot keyed at ashriek. He. 
quickly rewon’ the favor of those who Symphony Orchestra played this pro-'| is the accomplished player of bridge who 


| | dena sy nis Sp reeia work of:a half- gramme: ‘ia ; | | can'sit down smiling and airy to a game of 
Sane ew whuitere’ ae i geal Haydn: Symphony in C major (B. & H., No.7). 4 desperate stakes and polish’the whole thing! 
Saint Saens B’ minor violin. concerto. Re On a Concerto-in B minor for Violin, No. ' Off: with a flourish~incidentally coming: ¢ ft 

| tne “HGaraival™ overture, by clasounoi, fg | SIss0un0lts “camntvaiy overture, Op. $5 ture. “And surely this is legitimate art, amd 

Re a febng » | . oe rst time.) re. rely 1S ma rt, ang 

. bs ing Prelit oe oe 2 GD titty Liszt: ‘‘The Preludes,’ Symphonic Poem No. 3. it may be great. Why tear a passion sta: 

His Rendition at Symphony Hall lections. Mr "iliret’ a” ahterieetasion In these noisy days, when one of our | tatters? Mr. Sauret gets from: his fiddle a 
of the concerto \was masterly and men, cunning with music, sits him down to | tone that is caressing yet at times: enor- 

Showed Him to Be an Artist, pay ai full appreciation of the write us a piece for the band, he never is mous. It may want many of the’ s Ops | 
Ghul tion bine ae ae, a beau- : content with it unless it has challenged the jin Duse’s splendid organ. his” 

Not a Showman. bit lacking in tonal purity in thé vania riddle of the universe, or has pictured the \ technique ‘is’ competent and brilliant and. 

| passages and Sauret did not display origin of species, or traced the rise of man, always finished. “His style is broad; if not’ 

8 Tone, Ww ° Cw 10 1f¥o4- nie ee nate nese the author Kube- or has followed his trail after.death to the | impassioned, it still is warm-and full of 
chy ae 


LL 
The twenty-first of this season’s con- virility of expression were’ there, and ; | | . 
certs by the Boston Symphony Orches-| all the dynamic variations were given | took his pen in hand it was suat to “aY+ 7 who gush and wail eternally flat or sharp, 
tra was given at Symphony Hall last with artistic finish. Come with me out under yon green tree, what a delight it is to loll back and hear 


ity and very fence about Elysium. When Haydn | romance’ And ‘after these many scrapers’ 


One hardly leoks for SO poetic an ex- and we ’ll watch the clouds and the graz- this man declaim in his big sonority, with 


ote 


Symphony No. 7, in C major Haydn! a man of Sauret’ | é; : at 
Oneerto. for NE tse 43 Wiis eaik Saint-Saens | plaving of the “Bichon ee tet ns | With destiny and the chief end of man he | ing or perspiration, and always absolutely 
Overture, ‘‘Carnival’’ Glazounoff | exquisitely shaded,,.and every phase never concerned himself. (For Sousa, let on the pitch! . nig 
| _ (First time.) from pianissimo to forte was set forth us interject by the way, the chief end of At the next concert, on: April 15, the 
sw ia dik oS ot betes eas beoeee Liszt | jn a manner which awakened unusual man is the end where the feet are.) For Dei , ’ : 
The surpassing feature of this most | tributes of applause at the close of | Haydn it was enough to feel the brush of aie mee bie oy de 
u 


interestin rogram was Emil Sauret’s, the movement. His attack was splen- : , s Tzar," j Stil 
B Pros _didly forceful, his chord runs were very the spring air upon his cheek of an after Piece for Piano, with Orchestral Accom=- 


gba of the Saint-Saens’ concerto | even and his bowling called forth 2 noon, to chat with a.great lady in her salon paniment Helen’ Hopekirk; Unfinished 
'for violin. Mr. Sauret chose the con- large, expressive tone throughout the that evening, or exchange a pinch of snuff Symphony Schubert; Scherzo from the @ 

inor, whic ars \dica- | Violin register. In the more passion: i : is 5 S were sim- San a se on be 
| certo in B minor, which bears a dedic a € passionate with his sovereign His sorrows were sim- | minor Concerto for Pianoforte, Saint-Saéns; 


: mye : .| third part the latter quality of his art , : , , 
|tton to Sarasate, and which had al was very frequently in evidence and pie Decause his heart ‘was simple and his | Overture, ‘‘Rienzi,’”’ Wagner. Mme. Hope- 
kirk will be the soloist, 


Laganing with the following program: pos 300 4 Clap ; “ coy 
‘Position of the second movement from ing sheep, and we ’ll pipe.a merry tune!” | his smoothness and precision, with no pant- 


|ready been performed in Boston by Miss] the resultant tones were notably sonor- contentment was great. And these are the 


Mead, Mr. Adamowski and Mr. Ysaye.| ous. The audience was hugely delighted things we hear in this symphony. Its mo- | 
The performance of last night will long! With Mr Sauret’s performance, and so, ments of clash and ardor and action may YAW 
be a pleasing, thrilling memory. | too, were the members of the orchestra. seem to us mere friskiness—we are wise, ' 


, Scones His recalls at the finish of his playin ‘ai : . 
BET oi tetiininue’ but ties ter tietaee were many. ste frail and have dwelt beside the dynamo and the 
, The ‘Carnival’ overture by Glazou- roaring Elevated. But when Haydn brings 


and i rfe jiness of interpreta- HES 
tion. ere alt shen ne ore dientaying noff is a descripave work of a jolly to us his quiet bliss, his tenderness and his 


his show-piece; he was rather the true nature, so far as movement goes, but it: absolute peace of mind we are like mad ROMANTIOUER for VIOLIN. 
artist, duly confident of his power, but 1S full of the usual percussion effects beings eased at last with a yearned-for, an 


more than all reveling in the beauty introduced as contrasts to the gentler ; 
and the vigor created hy the composer. , motifs given to the lighter strings and. alien, an unattainable repose. And so 
There are players whose technique is; wood winds. These instruments have | through all his archaic devices we welcome 


as dazzling as a Fourth of July rocket; Some captivating bits of melody in the | this genial old man, with his message that 
but when the dazzle is gone what, is vod Salant comudtee D> ae Bie sty om. is fresher and newer now than ever it was. 
ut a commonplace impression? {r,{ ce Sé a &§ S, u | ont aE | 
Sauret’s Tolatinatirtcs are subservient to’ melodic, nature allotted the heavier the minue, alone. might have called forth 
his song: and after the thrills wrought contingents just before an organ epi- smiles. For that matter, Haydn is the 
by his mastery of the bow had subsided ;side. The thematic material is quite wheelwright’s son in all his minuets—they 
there lingered, and will linger for many cleverly utilized and the orchestra gave | all seem designed to be danced.on rag ecar- 
a day, the deep impression wrought by |th® work with efficiency and commenda- pet. But in the finale there are themes of 


the mellow loveliness and the glorious |ble zeal. | Pay eae) 
power that he evoked from the music| The third movement in the Haydn Seats: aad they. are worked up with a 
of Saint-Saens. Deservedly, he was re- Symphony was the gem in an inter- seriousness and a majesty, to shame some 


called again and again. retation which seemed to be thorough- of the slip-shod finales that Beethoven him- 
Glazounoff’s overture, “Carnival,” the !Y Sympathetic and characteristically self is content with at times. 


nov n the pregram, is memorable @Xact in execution... The accompaniment r ; ; Z ; 
Ee » sg ona —s to be expressed|to the violin performance was also in The orchestra played this symphony with 
thus: “I wouldn't particularly care to harmony with the work of the soloist, admirable finish. So was the well-known 


hear it again.” and the stormy passages in the Liszt Liszt symphonic poem given a notable, a 
Its beauties are as tinsel, its solemnity 2UMber were given with due regard to great performance. The ‘‘Carnival Over- 


; the marks in fortissimo. ~ , , 
ok yt Al gel sd evittin whe tee This week Mme Hovekirk wil] be the ture’ is not one of Glazounoff’s most im- 


author was 28 years old, and betrays Soloist, playing a concert piece for piano portant works; but its themes are inter- 
rather ambitious intentions than settled #04 orchestra, written by herself, and esting and sufficiently merry, and they rise 


h a 
jower, ‘The organ was played by Wal- the scherzo foF the Saint-Saens G tninor once or twice.to an exciting climax. The | 


ers will be the overture “a Fiancee Organ part butts in like a sour and bore- | 
ye den: nth Mh ine Foes Phe om du Tzar,” Schubert's “Unfinished Sym- _ some old hypochondriac at a feast. | 
| ? phony’ and the overture to Wagner's | It may not be the province or the wish | 


hony—a work designed for the cheer- P oi 90 eA ; : 
ul inhabitants of the land o’erflowing C4.” Cire Ole Io (tog- of Mr. Sauret to paint wild and sobbing 


Pen eu toe ce dod the symphonic passion,. to: drag URWUNG Aare. £0: She 
oem, in which Liszt conjures up. in eye and distort the listener’s countenance 
urn the spirits of illusions, of bucolic with. the delicious agony of emotion. For 
"gm pana pee martial yb yale pie all his spirit and dash, it is his fashion to 
audcrinent. engea an evening of rare recount with an impersonal touch a tale 


‘rato. — Recitativo. 
po. — Canzonetta (allegro moderato). — 
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Orchestra 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor 


CONCERT «@ aid of its Pension Fund 


eS See 


a 


THE ORCHESTRA WILL BE ASSISTED BY THE 


CHORUS of the 
Handel and Haydn Society 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven . . Overture to “ Egmont ” 
Mozart , Quintet from “ Cosi fan tutte ” 


Beethoven . Symphony No. 9, in D minor, “ Choral,” Op. 125 
ORCHESTRAL PART. 


I. Allegro, ma non troppo, un poco maestoso. 
Il. Molto vivace. Presto. 
III. Adagio molto e cantabile. 


CHORAL PART (the text from Schiller’s “ Ode to Joy”). 
IV. Presto. 
Allegro assai. 
Presto. 
Baritone Recitative. 
Quartet and Chorus: Allegro assai. 
Tenor Solo and Chorus: Allegro assai vivace, alla marcia. 
Chorus: Allegro assai. 
Chorus: Andante maestoso. 
Adagio, ma non troppo, ma divoto. 
Allegro energico, sempre ben marcato. 
Quartet and Chorus: Allegro ma non tanto. Prestissimo. 


SOLOISTS 


Mrs. KILESKI-BRADBURY Mr. THEODORE VAN YORX 
Miss PAULINE WOLTMANN Mr. MYRON W. WHITNEY, Jr. 
Mr. SULLIVAN SARGENT 
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FINE FORK 


Small Audience, However, Favored 
Boston Symphony’s Effort 
for Pension Fund. 
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MAGNIFICENT. CHORAL AID 


Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony the 
Event of Evening—Strauss 
Conducts Next Week. 


-_ Vu A 
A concert was given by the Boston | 
Symphony Orchestra in Symphony 
Hall last evening in aid of its pension | 
fund, Notwithstanding a very interest- | 
ing program, the audience was shame-| 
fully small, This may have been due) 
to the fact that a new opera was given. 
in the Boston Theater, but even at that, 
it seemed strange that the friends of 
the orchestra did not respond more gen- 
erously than was the case. The pro- 


gram follows: 
Overture to ‘‘Egmont’’......... ~... Beethoven 
uintet from ‘‘Cosi fan tutte’’........Mozart 
Symphc« ‘*Choral,’’ 
O 12 Beethoven 


The event of the evening was, of 
course, Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
with its magnificent choral part. For 
this the orchestra was assisted by the 
full chorus of the Handel and Hadyn 


Society and the following soloists: Mrs. 
Kileski-Bradbury, soprano: Miss Pauline 
Woltmann, contralto; Theodore Van 
York, tenor, and Myron W. Whitney, 


Jr., basso. 
Orchestra in Fine Form. 


In the three orchestral movements 
which preceded the choral the orchestra, 
under Mr. Gericke, seemed to play with 
unusual finish. The delicate first move- 
ment was read with much taste, and 
the presto following was given with a 
spontaneity and zest that throughout 
had the effect of delicious light comedy. 
The adagio made even a stronger im- 
pression. Its dignity, combined with its 
rare melody, was thoroughly inspiring. 

The work of the chorus in the choral 
desefves special commendation. Mr. 
Gericke handled the big stageful of mu- 
sicians with fine authority, and the 
clean-cut work. of the singers in con- 


n 
junction with the orchestra enabled him | 


work out some splendid effects: ‘The 
ne at’ climatic Romane ae tee 
by ree it never’ degenerated into 


Short Effective Solos, 


The part that the soloists have in this 
symphony is important, though by no 
means extensive. The four’ voices 


biended excellently in the quartets, and 
both Mr. Whitney and Mr. Van York 
gave their short solos effectively. Mr. 
Van York’s voice was _ particularly 
agreeable. 

Beethoven’s overture to ‘‘Egmont’’ 
and the Mozart quintet, the two opening 
numbers of the program, were well 
chosen appetizers and formed a desir- 
able contrast to the weightier matter 
which followed. 


STRAUSS TO CONDUCT 
ORCHESTRA NEXT WEEK 


me _——s 


A special arrangement has been made 
for a concert at Symphony Hall next 
Tuesday evening by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Dr. Richard 


Strauss in which the Boston orchestra 
will be directed throughout the program 
by Dr. Strauss. This will afford the 
gratification of a very generally ex- 
pressed desire to hear the Boston or- 
chestra under the _ direction of Dr. 
Strauss. 

For this occasion the program will be 
introduced by the Beethoven Symphony 
No. 8, followed by the ‘‘Vorspeil’’ to 
“Tristan and Isolde.’’ The second part 
of the program will be made up exclu- 
sively of compositions by Dr. Strauss, 
including his tone poem ‘‘Don Juan,’’ 
his “Don Quixote” and the love scene 
from his opera ‘‘Feuersnoth,”’ 


PENSION FUND CONCERT. 


The Boston Symphony orchestra gave 
last evening, at Symphony Hall, a con- 


cert in aid of its pensicn fund. The 
organization was assisted by the chorus 
of the Handel and Haydn Society and 
y Mrs. Kileski-Bradbury, Miss Pauline 
Woltmann, Mr. ‘Theodore Van -Yorx, 
Mr. Myron W. Whitney, Jr., and Mr. 
. Sullivan Sargent. The programme con- 
sisted of Beethcven’s ‘“‘igmont”’ over- 
ture, Mozart’s Quintet from ‘Cosi fan 
tutte,’’ and Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, in D minor, for solo voices, 
chorus and orchestra. 

A good deal has already been written 
in these columns and elsewhere con- 
cerning the purpose of these conceris, 


and that purpose must be by this time 


generally understood. The musicians 
have by their own efforts established a 
fund destined to aid members of their 
organization after they have become 
old or incapacitated for service. This 
fund they propose to increase by giving 
occasional concerts. It is an independ- 
ent and praiseworthy effort, and de- 
serves the encouragement of all lioyal 
music lovers in the community. Last 
evening the audience was small. Doubt- 
less the opera season is an unfortunate 
time for the giving of other musie en- 
tertainments; but there seems no ex- 
cuse for the vast barren spaces in the 
| hall. It is needless to dilate upon tha 
quality of concerts offered. This pro- 


ee ee - 
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Symphony No. 9, *‘Choral,”’ 


but it wes an admirable program for 
all that, and it is most regrettable that, 
together with the prospect of a fine per- 
| formance and its good cause, it should 
| not have aroused more public enthusi- 
asm. - | 
Of the performances It is needless to 
speak in detail. Mozart’s quintet was 
gracefully sung. The symphony was 
given a spirited reading; the chorus 
sang with good volume and intonation, 
and the orchestral portions, especially 
(the first three, movements), elicited 
warm applause, ¥tralst Gy, | 10nd. 


RICHARD STRAUSS HERE. 


Special arrangements have been made 
for a concert by the Boston Symphony 
orchestra at Symphony Hall on Tues- 
day evening of next week with Dr. 


Richard Strauss as conductor. The 
programme will include: Strauss’ Beet- 
hoven symphony No. 8, Vorspiel to 
‘Tristan and MIsolde,’’ Strauss’ tone 
poems “Don Juan,” and “Don Quixote” 
and the Love Scene from Strauss’ 
‘“‘Feuersnoth.’’ Tickets for this concert 
are now ready at the Symphony Hall 
box office, 


ie eee eee 


THE PENSION CONCERT. 


Last night’s concert by the symphony |! 
orchestra, in aid of its pension fund, de- | 


served a better fate. Opera week kept away 
Its quota of music-lovers, for one thing. 
But more important in effect was the open 
secret, now an announced fact, that Rich- 
ard Strauss, the great Richard himself, 
IS to conduct the Symphony orchestra in 
a second concert next Tuesday evening. 
It is certainly to be hoped that all Bos- 
ton music-lovers will avail themselves of 
this chance to see and hear the greatest 
Composer who has ever trod on the Ameri- 
Can continent. By doing this they will 
give needed aid to the orchestra: ror on 
last night’s receipts the retiring musicians 
would surely have to abandon bread and 
pocere and cut down their allowance of 
Nevertheless, those who came enjoved a 
notable concert. The programme was as 
follows:— 5 m3 
Overture, ‘‘Egmont,”’ 
Quintet from ‘Cosi fan tute,’’ 
. . Beethoven 
The Egmont overture received a spirited 
performance, It is a noble work more 
Stirring than the somewhat aimless **Co- 


ridlanus.’’ Beethoven always thrilled at | 


the though of liberty, and he has given a 
glorious account of the Netherland hero. 


The Mozart quintet introduced the sclo« | 


ists, Mrs. Bradbury, Miss Pauline Wolt- 
mann, and Messrs. Van Yorx, Myron 
Whitney, and Sullivan Sargent. All seemed 


effective, and Save the piece with due 
| little chance to master its difficulties; and 


discretion and delicacy, 

The ninth Symphony was the important 
number, and under Mr. Gericke’s lead it 
revived old memories. Its empty opening 
chords had all their customary effect of 
weirdness and the storm and Stress of the 
first movement were excellently rendered. 


The second movement, Motto Vivace, was . 


given with due lightness and grace, The 
Syncopations were made plain, and the 
fugal touches were admirably clear. ‘The 
exquisite serenity of the Adagio was alto- 
gether effective. but the glory of the work 


modern, programme would have Sarge : 


is its final movement,” TERRA 6 xt 
he lov oma tan 
ven here 
therhood 


e dignified 
Then comes } 


the melody ually broad- | 


ening throu 
ing its gr 

et the final wa 

YS a trifle | 

obscured. be the trying nature a : 
the vocal parts, for Beethoven exacted as 
much from the voice as from inanimate in- 
struments that cannot tire. But the work 
itself seems a little long today. One does 
not write a whole oratorio as the post- 
ge to a symphony. 

le programme of next Tuesday ine] : 
Beethoven's 8th Symphony, the vornstaate F 
prelude, ‘‘Don Juan,’ “Don Quixote,” and 
the love scene from *‘Feuersnoth.’’ 
“" iA @ Arthur Elson. 
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Symphony Hall: Pension Fund Concert | 
For the enlargement of its pension fund 
and with the aid of these singers—Mrs, 
Kileski-Bradbury, Miss Pauline Woltmenn 
Mr. Van Vorx, Mr. Myron Whitney, Jr. Mr. 
Sullivan Sargent—the Symphony Orchestra 


. 


programme: nae + Pi 


: . 


' held forth in its hall last evening with this 


Se al 


Beethoven: Overture to on ont.” 
: . gmont. 
Mozart: Quintet from ‘‘Cosi fan tutte,’’ 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 9, in D minor 
ran , 


‘‘Choral,’’ Op. 125. 

Al] the virtues of the orchestra spoke in 
the” Egmont overture. Egmont was made 
to rage and to defy the terrible Duke with 
exciting spirit and vigor. The triumph “of 
the hostile force against him grew to be im- 
pressively sinister. And yet there was pre+ 
served the other side of the story. There 
was drawn for us, in admirable contrast and 
as af Poi colors, Egmont the proud prince 
Ne darling of the people, the Mar 
nit lover of Clar- 

In the quintet appointed 

: Suide by th 
music itself, Mrs, Bradbury any war bi 
came the chief figure. Whatever her recent. 


| indisposition, the loveliness of her voice had 


all returned and eS 
never finer, 1 sie war 

And now we come to th ‘ , 
subject of the Ninth Symphony. Aina 
have a fashion of being bored at its pre. 
tensions, and love to sneer at the suppadan 
cause of the weariness, without distinguish. 
ing sharply whether the blame for it rests 
with the symphony or with themselves (The. 
audience last night was lamentably sthatin 
For one’ thing the piece is too unfamiliar 
here. However intimate the players may. 
become with its aims, the singers have too 


in consequence the infrequent performances 
it receives in this country are hardly ever 
adequate because hastily and scantily pre- 
pared for. The listener suffers even more 
The work is colossal in form and epic in 
meaning. And the poor average listener ig 
not ready, at the snap of the finger, to 
think in such large terms, or anyway be at 
home in them. Used to everyday tens and. 


hundreds, he is embarrassed by sudden mil- 
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suddenly transferred to shipboard and is 
tortured there with the long and strange 


and agonizingly regular’ pulse “of the sea. — 
4nd so before this symphony he is dazed | 


and puzzled, and very naturally blames this 
piece which confuses him, rather. taan 
blame himself or the circumstances that 
have permitted him to hear it too seldom. 
But when you gird yourself and collect 
your powers and ponder the thing, what 
an ultra modern you discover the Beethoven 
of this ninth symphony to be! We are but 
just growing up to him. The day will come 
when we shall find those famed and dis- 
puted last quartets a perfect, a fitting 


voice to the buzzing activities, the daring | 


philosophy, the titan tendings of this lat- 
ter day. After this symphony has Rich- 
ard Strauss been so novel or his ut- 
_terances the great wild, triumphant yawp 
that we have said they are? At every 
_turn he, is anticipated. The Zarathustra 
_tune opens with no more Olympian impres- 
siveness, nor Keat’s Hyperion with more 
yawning impressiveness, than the com- 
mencement of that first movement. In it 
there is all of Strauss’s furious, daring use 
of cacophony and clash. ‘There is the 
trick of themes in pairs, theme answering 
theme. These themes have all the tran- 
scendental sweep dear to Strauss, with a 
Succinctness besides such as Strauss has 
rarely yet attained. Strauss reaches far 
and seeks wide as Space itself—Becthoven 
both reaches and grasps. His themes in 
this symphony are as willing as those of 
Strauss to cut loose and wander away from 
the common, safe, sane everyday circle of 
men’s interests. They do not sing of the 
difficulty of earning today’s bread, or the 
pain of parting with a friend. 
into risky regions. 
it will, thought and fancy here cast off the 
habitual, the usual, and dare to meander 
where they will. Strauss has screamed no 
' Great Yearning that sees so clearly the 
thing that it desires, or that desires so 
_ stupendously much as the yearnings in this 
symphony. 
And there is another, a last tendency of 
, Beethoven here in the ninth, that is more 
modern yet. There are long patches of 
moods, merely moods. Latterday compos- 
ers seem to use music as an escape from 
~the worries and the strivings of the world. 
Their tunes, their themes, their finished 
compositions do not so much sing the striv- 
ings and thinkings we do, as the moments 
when we give over thirlking and doing and 
sit down to muse. Franck and Faure give 
utterance to our method of rest. They paint 
us sitting silent, watching a sunset, our 
feelings hardly gathered into the definite 
form of thought. Of if we walk away from 
the scene with one or the other petulant 
fling at Destiny which annoys us, or’ at 
Space which has grown so small, these 
musicians faithfully jot it down and utter 
it with our own intensity. Beethoven rarely 
Sat down to paper without the intention of 


‘sidewalk, he:is hardly at ease when 


| Of Shakspeare 
| Lear; but he makes his Lear speak in the 


| common forms of human thought and ac- 
_cording to all the rules of syntax. 


They leap : 
Let reason protest as | 


tion, and he always said i : 

st manner of speech. He could, 6 
course, be ‘“mdody,” too; yet even in his 
most abstracted humor he sits with hig 
mental processes pretty much gathered up 
into at least the silent thought of contem- 
plation. Yet here is the Beethoven who, 
too, can put away utterance 
and definiteness, who can become a fleck 
of dust in- Space and stare into it vacantly 
as a tree. The slow movement to this 


- 


| Symphony is one whole stretch of the in- 
articulate moods and maunderings that 
_ were ours on this very 14th day of April. 


So Strauss and the later Beethoven are 


_ brothers and twins, but for one distinction. 
For all that he casts loose and visits un- 


wonted regions of Speculation, leaps away 
from earth and from the heights of Olym- 
pus, wishes fruitlessly for the brotherhood 
of man, when. he comes to write it down 
Beethoven never parts with his worship of 


restraint he will] tolerate; but he 


tolerate it. He may outdo the abandon 


inhabiting the mind ef a 


Beet- 
hoven stops short. of the amorphous, and so 
will. always be human. ‘Strauss stalks 
sublimely on beyond. Beethoven is a man 
throwing a baseball with enormous force 
but with perfect grace. Strauss is a man 
throwing a fit. 

There is another reason, too, perhaps, 
why this ninth Symphony has not the hold 
on the listening mind that is perennially 
exerted by the third or the fifth—to keep 
Only to Beethoven. Schubert’s tenth, and 
certainly his unfinished, will be listened to 
longer and more lovingly. And the reason 
has its plausibilities. Take the case of the 
Messiah, of Stabat Mater. Bach of these 
tells the story of a passion that is brought 
home to the daily experience of every one 
of us. In Rossini’s work there is the 
mother who weeps for her son. The most 
untutored mind will represent gs 
ings to himself with no 
imagination. 


‘to such feelin 


with sympath 


a 
of mankind at =; the 
Jerusalem. The : be 

mégnificently presented, and yet it] 
wiil not strike home SO closely as the 


Sym,hony. 
drops away 


As for the performance last night, it; 
is always unjust to listen too closely to thef, 


vocal end. Invariably the Singers have had 
too little drill. And then Beethoven has 
written for them unmercifully. In con- 


tempt of possibilities ana limitations, he 


and thought | 


| 


| form. Form is a restraint—here the only | 
does | 


| instinctively this principle. 


“Of the 


first three movements, however, and espe- 
clally the scherzo, went with the expected 
and the usual technical precision, and there 
was commendable feeling for the stupen- 
dous significance of the music. | 
‘One last thought is suggested. If the 
recent visit of Richard Strauss taught us’ 
anything at all, it is this: In any work of 
vast form and content, the climaxes 
should be more marked than ordinarily; 
the fortissimos should be more vociferous, 
and the softer parts more than ordinarily 
gentle. If we do not have these higher 
heights and deeper depths, there is the 
painful effect of a desert where there was 
intended to be even richer variety of 
scenery than is common or possible to more 
modest pictures. Certainly Strauss felt 
The perform- 
ances of his works gathered some of their 


xacts Of theni a mags Or quality, of sound: 
‘Tet them obtain it as best they may. The 


greatness from its observance. 


And our 


own symphony orchestra need not blush 
' to learn from his example. 
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SYMPHONY PENSION. 
"ok ojitog FUND CONCERT 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. 
Gericke conductor, 
evening at Symphony Hall in aid of the 
pension fund, assisted by Mrs. Kilesk! 


Bradbury, Miss Pauline Woltmann, Theo- 
dore Van Yorx, Myron W.4Whitney, Jr.,}. 
Sullivan Sargent, soloists, an the chorus 


of the Handel and Haydn Society. The 

programme was as follows: 

Overture to ‘‘Egniont’’ eeee DECthOVEN 

Ouintet from *‘Cosi Fan Tutti’’.........Mozart 
ymphony No. 9 (choral) Beethoven 
The 
played, and the quintet from Mozart’s 


opera, ‘Cosi Fan Tutti,’’ one of the best | 


of its kind,. was effectively given by the 
soloists, and this number made a delight- 
ful impression. The’ scherzo and slow 
movement of the symphony are.the most 


interesting portions for the avérage lis- 
The last movement for saloists 


tener. | 
and chorus is seldom given, as the music 


‘js a Rard proposition: for voices, being 
well. nigh unsingable. The chorus did 
remarkably well and the soloists also. 


gave a concert last | 


“Egmont” overture was superbly | 


jaca arAf , 
line y . ‘ Ae | A ' 
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last night's concert by the symphony j 
orchestra, in aid of its pension fund, de- | 
served a better fate. Opera week kept away 
its quota of music-lovers, for one thing, 
But more important in effect was the open 
secret, now an announced fact, that Rich- 
ard Strauss, the great Richard himself, 
is to conduct the symphony orchestra in 
a second concert next Tuesday evening. 

It is certainly to be hoped that all Bos- 


' ton music-lovers will avail themselves of 


this chance to see and hear the greatest 
composer who has ever trod on.the Ameri- 
can continent. By doing this they will 


| Bive needed aid to the orchestra; for on 


last night’s receipis the retiring musicians 
would surely have to abandon bread and 
cheese and cut down their allowance of 
beer, 

The programme of next Tuesday includes 
Beethoven’s 8th Symphony, the ‘Tristan’’ 
prelude, "‘Don Juan,” ‘*‘Don Quixote,’”’ and 
the love seene from ‘“‘Feuersnoth.’’ 
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ienzi.’’ 


1903-OA. 


inor, 


Soloist 


(First time.) 


Programme. 


D m 
SCHERZO from the CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE in 


CONCERT PIECE for PIANoFORTE and ORCHESTRA 
G minor, No. 2, op. 22. 


UNFINISHED SYMPHONY, in B minor. 


I. Allegro moderato. 


OVERTURE to “The Betrothed of the Tzar.”’ 
II. Andante con moto. 


OVERTURE to the Opera ‘‘R 


in 
The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 


Symphony Hall. 
AXIT. CONCERT, 
SATURDAY, APRIL 16, AT 8, P.M. 


SEASON 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GHRICKE, Conduetor. 
Mme. HELEN HOPEKIRK. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOW, 
HELEN HOPEKIRK, 
SCHUBERT, 
SAINT-SAENS, 
WAGNER, 


el 
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iol ter-day orchestra may bleat as a : 
sheep or bray as a herd of asses, b : 
+ Keats’ words still remain true:— .< 


MUSICAL MATTERS 


O48 2GOOF 9680490690008 $O0O0OO® — 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, © 
OU - PROGRAMME. (il PB; Fp 4— 


. 


bay 
an 
A thing of beauty is a joy forever: it) 
Its loveliness increases; it will never ve 


Pass into nothingness, | 


The audience applauded the 


7 work most. 
| heartily. 


We have heard it given with 


/ men”’ 


pramme 


| charming 


the 


timsky—Korsakow—Overture to ‘The Bethothed 
of the Tzar.”’ 

Helen Hopekirk—Concert 
and Orehestra in D 
Mme Helen LIlopekirk. 

Schubert—Unfinished Symphony in B minor. 

Saint-Saens—-Scherzo from the Concerto 
Pianoforte in G minor, No. 2, op. 22, 
Hopekirk, 

Wagner—Overture to the Opera, ‘‘Rienzi.’’ 

On Saturday we returned from operatic 
dissipation to Symphonic respectability; it 
is better toa be doorkeeper at Symphony 
Hall than to dwell in the tents of ‘‘Car- 
and “‘Coppelia.”” Mr. Gericke cele- 
the Prodigal’s return by a _ pro- 

of unusual interest. Rimski- 

Kkorsakow (with the accent on the pen- 
ultimate) is one of those Russians who 
have advanced the cause of modern music 
by using attractive melodies in connec- 
tion with rich harmonies and varied or- 
chestration, by combining modern com- 
plexity with tuneful beauty. 

In the overture we found clear and 
themes .instead of glittering 
fragments, coherent development instead 
of unintelligible progressions, in short, an- 
Other proof of Muscovite power in the 
large musical forms. The artistic war o 
future will be between Russia on the 
one hand, and France and Germany on the 
other, and that combat, at least, Russia 
Will win. 

Mme. Hopekirk is not only a great fig- 
ure among female pianists, she is a prom- 
inent composer as well. Her Concert 
Piece may be accorded high rank among 
the musical works produced by women in 
America. It has the merit of not attempt- 
ing more than the composer can carry 
through with a sure hand; it is not distend- 
ed with an ambition that o’erleaps itself. 

The themes are well-contrasted and well 
developed, especially towards’ the close. 
The cadenza has an original touch in com- 
bining oboe with the chief instrument, and 
Mr. Longy added to the beauty of this 
part of the work. We did not find as Scot- 
tish a flavor in the composition as we had 
been led to expect. 

The coda was perhaps the most 
portion. The placing of the cadenza earli- 
er than usual in the work is quite permis- 
Sible; Mendelssohn in 


Pianoforte 
(first time) 


Piece for 
minor 


for 
Mme. 


brated 


! 


1 


' 
| 
} 


uJ 
i) 


|. 


_more elasticity, but it was an effective in- 


terpretation nevertheless. 

The Rienzi Overture 
bombast after daintiness, a prize-fighter 
after a sylph, moonshine Whiskey after 
ambrosia. | 

Yet it is not without redeeming features. 
There is no total depravity in music any 
more than in ethics. The prayer is a 
melody that cannot easily be shaken out 
of the mind. If one compares this over- 
ture with the ‘“‘Vorspiel to the Master- 
singers’’ one can obtain a good idea of how 
true masters in music may rise, 

‘On stepping stones 
‘Of their dead selves, to higher things.’’ 
Louis C, Elson. 


LL en mE 


came iater, like. 


COMPOSER IS 
ALSO SOLOIST 


Mrs. Hopekirk Performs Her Own 
_ Work at 22d Symphony 
Concert. 


|SHE IS AN INSPIRED PIANIST; 


Gaelic - 


his violin concerto | 


Sives a cadenza in the centre of the first | 


movernent, 
Of the playing of this excellent compo- 


'Sitlon we can also speak in praise: Mme. 


| 
| 


Hopekirk was fluent and secure. But in 
the subsequent St. Saens Scherzo she was 
Still more effective and gave ' the airy, 
tricksy lightness of the work with a daint- 
iness that was altogether delightful. The 
ensemble of both works was commendable. 
The pianist was recalled with enthusiasm 
after both of her appearances, 

Seldom has Schubert’s unfinished Sym- 
phony sounded better than it did on this 
occasion, <All consonances may be abol- 
ished by the apostles of ugliness, the lat- 


| soloist. 


Overture, 


Band in Good Humor Gives Ad- 
mirable Support—Sympathetic © 
in Schubert’s Unfinished. 


{we 


The twenty-second concert of thé 
Boston Symphony Orchestra was given 
last night, with Mrs. Helen Hopekirk ag 
The program was: 


‘The Betrothed of the Czar"’ 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 
for pianoforte. 


minor, 
Helen Hopekirk 


Concert Piece in D 
and orchestra 
(I‘irst time.) ' 
Unfinished Symphony in B minor....Sechubert 
Scherzo from the Concerto in G minor, 
No. 2, for pianoforte, Op. 22... Saint-Saens. 
Overture to the opera ‘‘Rienzi’’...... Wagner 


Martial and Inspiring. : 


Unfortunately—vor fortundtely, as you 
please—no Japanese overture existed to _ 
place before or after the piece from 
“The Betrothed of the Czar,’’ which was 





; Fa. ik BOKER UW fa it heara Mr. Gericke, conductor, was as follows: | Ngee wagers care amare HMUOng Nature haw Gitte cha 
‘first hard in Boston (in fact, first heard eT | - Symphony Hall: Symphony Orchestra him till it burst forth from him in sheer ins. 


in ‘this country) at a Symphony con- 


cert in November, 1902. Rimsky-Korsa- 


‘koff was once an officer in the Russian 
marine service; indeed, from 1873 to 1884, 


he was an» inspector of the marine 
bands. Fate hus kindly kept “him 
ashore. ~The overture requires no new 
analysis; it is too clear; its novel ideas, 
gracefully and_ skilfully worked out 
and its rich orchestration are too ob- 
vious. However, the martial spirit of 
the times may excuse these few com- 
ments. The performance of the over- 
ture was fully satisfying. 

Mrs. Hopekirk appeared not only as 
soloist, but as composer. Her concert 
piece is wholly interesting, at times, 
too, it is brilliant and charming. From 
first to last piano and qgrchestra accom- 

any each other delightfully. Mrs. 
Hopekirk played captivatingly. 


Overture to *‘The Betrothed of the Tsar’ 


Rimsky«Korsakoff | 


Concert piece in D minor for piano and 


Orchestra....es++++++see+--.Helen Hopekirk : 


(First time.) 

**‘Unfinished’’ symphony 

re from Piano Concerto in G@ minor, 
No. SPeovepeervreee eters 

Overture to ‘‘Rienzi'’.....eccceeseeess Wagner 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s opera has a ro- 

mantically tragic libretto, which deals 


with .jealousy, poison, madness, mur- 


der and violent takings off, but the | 


overture might serve for a comedy. 
Perhaps the composer had in mind the 
paradox of Champfieury, that anything 
Which concerns death is surprisingly 
gay. Whatever his motive, the incon- 
gruity is surprising. The overture, 


ceceeeee Schubert | 


eccccesccdce -maint-Saens | 


Saturday evening, and with the. assi 
of Mme. Hopekirk Played the fo 


The Symphony. Orchestra eave dia Wok: ability to stay any longer contained. 
ty-second concert in Symphony Hall last 


programme: |~u0e, Ay /E lop g 


R 


Helen Hopekirk: Concert Piece in 


the Tsar.’’ 


Pianoforte and Orchestra. (First time.) 


Schubert: Unfinished Symphony in B mino 

‘ ~ pe , . 

Saint-Saéns: Scherzo from the Fatinae in G 
» 


minor, No. 2. for Pianoforte, Op. 2 


. woe 


| Wagner: Overture to the Opera ‘‘Rienzi.’’ 
Mme. Hopekirk’s concert piece contained | 


an abundance of interesting matter. Really | 
this abundance became the chief fault of | 
tne work, by its running to an extreme. | 


stance 
llowing 


imsky—Korsakoft: Overture, ‘‘The Betrothed of : 


D minor, for 


It classed the composition inevitably among | 


might more easily flow up hill than a’ athe: 
gle note of this piece be written other thal” 
it is. The Matterhorn is not more a Work” 


of nature. 


And with a skill that was great, Mr 
Gericke and his orchestra made themselvés © 


a willing tongue for Schubert to 
oration. 


left no more to be 
topie. 


| they 


played. 
the 


Which had been played here once before, | the early endeavors of people who have yet 
is meraataly ay ogee 5 us oar oa | written little, and who have not learned | 
Other season for ‘“Sadkow” an the | to leave a nt] A ii | Bd . 
Brahish Capri6s, which shoesthe ia | nic Rattan BR greiiah - sce ideas to be- | their familiar lovely song. 
ination as well as the orchestral col- ste 4 ance Of later pieces. They r The gentlemen were not in unison; some- 
oring of this gifted composer. Seek to vent. everything they have ever) body wus playing sharp or flat; and the 
_Mme. Hopekirk’s Concertpiece for though of in one grand comprehensive ” spell was broken. But the second move- 
plano and orchestra was composed in burst. Victim to this tendency, Mme. | ment with its sniri <n ; Defias 
Paris in 1894 and produced at Edin- Hopekirk’s work lacked " tert woh iS Spirit of renunciation and 
burgh Nov. 19 of that year, at a con- oe . : s ork Tacks uni y of design. its unearthly mystery, was given an in- 
cert of the Scottish Orchestra, led by € has not begun it with a single-minded spired performance. The first clarinet and 
Mr. Henschel, The programme book of text, stripped of the superfluous till it is : first oboe became -foremos¢ ; 
that concert spoke of ‘‘a characteristic self-evident, till it fairly says itself She ~ poets The ornheaten hau een ee 
freedom of form and what may be has not expounded this to that |] | cieaing 6 Orchestra. had played | Bette 
called fantastic flavor, redolent cf Reeve bay tap tat , ask a ength and _than it ever has played before. 
northern breezes and hethery hills.” tevbs lat degree of insistence which such The programme at the next concert will 
We do not find these qualities in the texts, in great works, seize to themselves include: Chadwick. conc + oni eta 
music, nor does a certain theme sound | Ma sort of perfect wedding. There were, | terne’ (Heat tim, at See 
“wild and barbaric.’’ The composition _ instead, many texts and no sermon It il { terpe (first time), directed by the com- 
is creditable student’s work. The most the entertaining ise disjointed 4 Sea Ms poser; berlioz, Cassandra’s aria from ae 
at a tea-party. But Mme. Hopekirk’s dt eg = r, Variations on an original 
themes are all charmi : ne bad J seme, Op. 08; songs with pianoforte; Boros 
ng, especially those qjn Symphony in B mi a ad 
allotted to the orchestra, which very great. ciJice > WE minor (first time). The 
valet soloist will be Miss Marguerite Hall. 


poetic portion is the episode for oboe 
solo against the background furnished 
ly preponderates over the pianoforte part 
in interest. b. K, 


A Satisfying Performer. 


Her performance of the Saint-Saens 
scherzo was also graceful and powerful. 
There was virility when needed, and 


again there was a featheriness of touch 
or a purity of legato that revealed the 
complete artist. She was rewarded with 
enthusiastic applause. 

Never has the unfinished masterpiece 
of Schubert been more sympathetically 
played than last night, and none the 
less enjoyable was the performance of 
the stirring and melodious ‘‘Rienzi’’ 
overture. 


ee EE re 


tL. HOPERIRK 


—* — 


by the piano, and the composer was 
fortunate in having the assistance of 
Such a rare artist as Mr. Longy. The 


me 


o> ere tee & <x 


o + ae 


. 
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WINS RECALLS 


em en SQ ee 


Her Concert Piece in D Minor for 
Piano and Orchestra Given for 
the First Time at the Symphony 
Concert East Evening. 


CLOSE OF GRAND OPERA 


SEASON AT THE BOSTON 


Calve Sings in “Carmen” at the | 


Matinee; “Goetterdaemmerung” 
Given in the Evening, with Mme. 
Gadski as Bruennhilde. 


f * . 
Henao 2 iy al Fa i j ‘ay ag 


The programme of the 22d Symphony ) 
concert in Symphony Hall last evening, | 


pretty and the development is at times 
But the work as a whole is 
originality in 


efiective, 
not of 


} second theme of the main movement is | 


distinguished 


thought or expression. There are pages | 


that are frankly conventional, the con- 
Scientious work of a faithful and unin- 
spired pupil. Mme. Hopekirk, who 
played the piano part, was heartily ap- 
plauded, and there were recalls. 

She had the courage to play a detached 
movement of Saint-Saens’ concerto in G 
minor. The scherzo of one of Litolff’s 
concertos is thus played—we believe 
Mme, Zeisler puts it on her programme 
—and there is no reason why movements 
of a symphony or a concerto should not 
be thus heard, The performance of 
Mme. Hopekirk might justly be de- 
scribed as neat and chaste. The music 
demands, however, sharply’ defined 
rhythm, brilliance, glitterin elegance 
and the authority that gives the sugges- 
tion of irresistible reserve force. The 
performance of both pianist and orches- 
tra was highly respectable and pale. 

The-highly poetic symphony was read 
as if with a personal affection and the 
performance was most euphonious:: The 
overture to ‘‘Rienzi’’ is at the best 
mere circus music. It is a good thing 
‘to hear it once in a while, for it shows 
that Wagner, on occasion, could be more 
vulgar than Meyerbeer, whom he so 
cordially disliked. 


—————— er 


di 


composition her feeling 
times in abeyance, but 
airy touch and with a 


if 


\ the 
\ bosauties of orchestration. 
Slight 


Mme. Hopekirk played this ‘ 


and the Saint-Saéns Scherzo with vigor as * 


Stinguished from power. In the latter °* 


unchanging, tone. 
listener’s attention 


indeed. The youthful 


for rhythm was at ‘i 
She did it with an 
Smooth and round, 


The overture by Rimsky-Korsakoff claims F 
solely with its. 
Otherwise it is 
Wagner's 


| 
L 


overture, unskilled but robustious and full] | 


| of 


crude force, was played with a spirit 
| that almost lifted it from the insignificance 
into which the remainder of the programme 


| sank beside the splendor of the performance 


| ae 


{ 


corded the Schubert symphony, 
Schubert, like all men who have come to 


C 


| much, was long in making himself. The 


trouble With him was that he persist 
going through the ordeal of 
mind with his pen glued to his hand. Ex- 
cept for the songs, in al] 
e€ are cal 


Ww 


‘ q ‘ aya’ ~ ; j : 
hardly can see his buildings for the scaf- 


fo 


at 
it 


but his last works 
led upon to sift his ideas out of 
the maze of mouthings that he 


ie was put to 
€10re he could arrive at 


utterance, We 


ced in | 
mastering his ; 


5 


lding about them. But when he came to - 
Write this Symphony he was the man who 


last has learned to write. Luck had kept 
in the background of his mind and had 


Saved it from his eariy days of experimenta- 
tion; yet the song must have slumbered in | 


doh 


MUSICAL, 


Echoes from the 22d 
Symphony Concert, © 


Strauss Will Lead the Orches- 
Ira Tuesday Evening, 


Creatore Tonight—Other 


Coming Concerts. 
Shhe Ow 1? (0Fe«. 


The program of the 22d Symphony con- 
cert and rehearsal was notable for its 


_Mmassiveness and for the charm which 
. comes to the student of musie through 
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: n’s 4 4 “et it and 
| are her. recep- 
, s moet eater “The “concert 
lie tbs 1e mi t pretentious of any of 
m: ote tions, her fame having hith- 
: oa Picainty upon songs and 
ece Pint is of almost heroic 
a, an me in ‘rarely poetic in the unfold- 
of “oth I ve love melody, first out- 
we en cellos and violas, accompa- } 
B nt nde - syncopation by the other | 
1S. ire the plano great ‘oppor- 
‘for gg in phrasing, and 
izes of uncommon sweetness 
, delightfully interpreted by 


ye We Bs on the pro- 

e weirdl beautiful 

pana from the Concerto 

’ first given in Boston at a | 

Pine Harvard musical assocta- 

D3, 1876. It has been pered ot at. 
concerts before 

ponies , Seveking, Gebhard * Bendix 

3, but sure ly never with more 

a vay By han was shown by 

ts main’ fault is that 

She certainly ex- 

readth of interpretation. Her. 

seri of the scherzando and piz- | 

was consummately artis- | 

> conclusion of phrases was 


| 


1 in’ b 
iP | ae 


a Ph 10. e¥ A 
Tag + Gee se a model of rhythmic con-— 
Ure ' and singing quality of 
nofto ‘Playing she is in the pale of 
‘ec tion, n, bn a performer of very 

rtistic * stature. 

She 1 node: stly shared with Mr Gericke 
© applausive demonstrations at the 
ance; but could not 
to p ay again, though her 
3 seemed insistent upon that 


Tt ida | 

7 "6 Of she meet Dong borage of the pro- 
rs e extremely in- 
ned Symphony,’ which 

lé ‘author, Franz Schubert, 
ived to hear performed. At- 
se oe he name is a singular his- 
‘ ant. fidelity, and after- 
atl lag composer, involv- 

ee Anslem and Joseph 

. ohann Herbeck and 

ig, who reverently fin- 

=“ movement of the sym- 

Ww ich Songer he had written 
‘Sch t was: first given 

¢ Re death, at a 

in Vienna, and has 

neu estions of the re- 
svg of ‘the bril- 
enius. One of 
rable tain about it is 

{ on theme by 

ie te ‘dn son with sobbing 
: clarinet 

dd to the 

, which 


Buty 
ught to the fore the local uindeniable 


| rolapbent c 


| usual musical te gg 
far to many thousands. 


"accompaniment by Miss 


he pees Pe aay 
P , 4 ‘ 4 ; = ba . i nak re 
| od baa ahaaebch the signa Mid cual "high : : 
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He ony Fi 
rit, and which 

osing’ to a concert of aie 
It + a famil- 


heard its on-sweeping flora. ‘of cnelet 
harmony can forget it or its ngranieeat 
It has been performed many times in 
Boston, but never with greater success, 
and néver with more conscious power 
and orchestral earnestness. It 
“noble climax to a splendid 
For the 23d rehearsal an 
week there will be given two ‘‘first- 
time’’ numbers, a concert-overture, ‘‘Eu- 
terpe,”’ conducted by the composer, Mr 
Chadwick, and a Borodin symphony in 
B-minor. The program will also in- 
clude Cassandra’s aria from Berlioz’ 
“Trojans” variations on an original 
theme by Elgar, and songs with piano 
Marguerite 


rogram, 


Hall 


Was a. 


concert this. 


eee 





Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1900-01. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY OR@HESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Gonduetor. 


IV. CONCERT 


NOVEMBER 17. 


SATURDAY, 


Programme. 


/ ; 
SYMPHONY No. 5, in D major. 
(First time at these Concerts.) 


DVORAK. CONCERTO for VIOLIN. 


(First time. ) 


JUL. ROENTGEN: BALLAD on a Norwegian Folk Song. 


(First time.) 


WAGNER. 


OVERTURE, ‘‘Tannhaueser.’’ 


Sse lst 
; 


j 
j 


Soloist: 


Mr. T. ADAMOUWISKI. 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Violin Concerto. 
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Pieces. The only number which might the Symphony players, of indescribable 
‘Be said to possess novelty pa $ and power. Seldom has any of- 


‘tifully impressive “Concert piece in D fering had the poetic reading, or pos- 


ae , sessed the impressiveness of this pres- 
minor,” composed by the eminent Scotch ent rendition of Schubert’s melodious 
‘woman, Mme Helen Hopekirk, in Paris, ‘unfinished’ work. 


in 1894, and given its first Boston hear- , The program began with a vivid and 


46 ” | Yy 

| oser at the  Semibarbaric ‘‘Betrothed of the Tsar y 

DL ear ce eatinee of Mace Hope- | ch fork ad by teed oper mo pene 5 | Sy MM} hony FAlall. 

| , ‘sakoff, a musician admire Vv szt, 

kirk as soloist was the signal for re- ; Rubenstein and others, and still living 

newéd assurances of Boston's great and i in St Petersburg. It ended with the 

increasing friendlittless, and her recep-  Resuste de PY ety aca ee eee ha bahonrtons 

Mie se rare } : > 10 e 1i0cali u eniabdie ~ . . ; ' 

Dy ind Dial srecenticus of aay of Mic‘ ih dea ppeett, ang which her ay a | DPDRASON LY OO-Ol1. 
sbeocdling 7 ‘triumphant closing to a concert of un- 

-her compositions, her fame having hith-! ysual musical significance. It is famil- 


erto been based mainly upon songs and ; lar to many thousands. Who that has | Y N 7 | . , 

piano pcos He toot aim her | Rand gnyuerning foe af et BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
. larmony can forget it or its composer? | ; A 

mold, and is rarely poetic in the unfold- | q:°145 been performed many times in | | oo 

ing of a plaintive love melody, first Out- | Boston, but never with greater success. | 

lined by the cellos and violas, accompa-' and néver with more conscious power | 


nied in tender syncopation by the other | wiv epritne sees egy Saiyan eye It Was a | Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 
1 ... noble climax to a splendid program. | 

wieings. it gave fhe se ao Oppo! _ For the 23d rehearsal and concert this 

tunity for contrasts in phrasing, and) week there will be given two “first- | 

‘for passages of uncommon sweetness ; time’’ numbers, a concert-overture, *‘Eu- | 

and pathos, delightfully interpreted by | terpe,’’ conducted by the composer, Mr | 


the soloist. | Chadwick, and a Borodin symphony in | | lV (Se) (i hey yy! 
Her second appearance on the pro-! H-minor. The program will also in- ! | ' y, JAS ,; 

ram was in the weirdly beautiful | clude Cassandra’s aria from Berlioz’ | 

ys eh ang gh pet — anges ae “Trojans” variations on an _ original 

n minor,’’ first given in Boston at & theme by Elgar, and songs with piano ~— = pg | 3 
concert of the Harvard musical associa- accompaniment by Mise Marguerite | SATU R DAY. N OV kM BE R 1 £ AT cS P M 
tion, Feb 3, 1876. It has been played at Pfa}l, | 3 
Symphony concerts before by Mme 

Szumowska, Seveking, Gebhard, Bendix 
and others, but surely never with more 

subtlety of feeling than was shown by 

Mme Hopekirk. Its main fault is that 

it is much too short. She certainly ex- 


cels in breadth of interpretation. Her | Programme. 
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| 
| 
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' 

; 
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management of the scherzando and piz- 
She peceages was ght age'cacatp i artis- | 
c, and the conclusion of phrases was | | HAYDN ‘WATDE rXy ATR. Cl: 
in every case a model of rhythmic con- | “oe Sx MI HONY No. 5, in D majo! 
tour. In color and singing quality of | | (First time at these Concerts. ) 
pianoforte playing she is in the pale of 
erfection, and is a performer of very 
arge artistic stature. 
sne modestly shared with Mr Gericke 
the applausive demonstrations at the 
close of each appearance; but could not | DVORAK. CONCERTO for VIOLIN. 
be urged to play again, though her : Hirst tj 
friends seemed insistent upon that (Hirst time. ) 
aoint. 
One of the mcst enjoyable of the pro- 
gram numbers was the extremely in- 
teresting ‘“‘Unfinished Symphony,’ which | 
its unfortunate author, Franz Schubert, TUL. 
mever lived to hear performed. At- 
tached to the name is a singular his- 
tory of friendship, fidelity, and after- 
death justice to the composer, involv- 
ing the names of Anslem and Joseph 
Huttenbrenner, Johann MHerbeck and | 
August Ludwig, who reverently fin- WAGNER. 
ished the third movement of the sym- 
phony, for which Schubert had written 
only nine measures. It was first given 
at years after Schubert’s death, at a 
Gesellschaft concert in Vienna, and has 
about of R osname suggestions Ng Pca 30 
resentative compositions of the bril- | : : 
fiant young Viennese genius. One of | Soloist: 
the most memorable things about it is | 
Salat da of ne DPUn Ag heme by | 
violins in majestic unison with sobbing 
cello accompaniment. The oboe, clarinet a. Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI. 
and other wind instruments add to the | | 
enchantment of the measures, which | see iit eae ees ———— 
are full to the brim of romantic melody | 
PE Ue tie maduificent company oe | | | Phere will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Violin Concerto. 
solo-performers under Mr _  Gericke’s 
baton. 
The effect of the close of the “an- 
dante con moto’’ movement, like a 
veritable voice from the dead com- 


ROENTGEN BALLAD ona Norwegian Folk Song 


(First time, ) 


OVERTURE, ‘‘Tannhaueser.’’ 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
Tuesday evening, April 19, at § 


The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Dr. Richard Strauss 


By special arrangement of the 


Pension Fund Committee 
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PROGRAMME 


BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 8 


WAGNER Prelude to “ Tristan and Isolde ”’ 


Tone Poem, * Don Juan” 
RICHARD STRAUSS “ Don Ouixote ‘i 


Love Scene from “ Feuersnot ”’ 


Tickets now on sale at Symphony Hall. $2, $1.50, and $1 
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Richard Strauss Makes His First Ap- 


ten, “the name of ohe conductor will be 
enduring, in the inseparable association 
with the e of Maj. Henry L. Higgin- 

| son. Mr. Gericke will be remembered , 
as the conductor who gave the orches- 


| tra the qualities that set it apart from 
other bands of players, who, by his 
taste, intelligence, skill and authority 


carried out fully and brilliantly the 
noble purposes of the founder and the 
maintainer of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. . 

The features of the concert were the | 
relude to “‘Tristan’’ and Strauss’ *‘*‘Don 
uan.”’ The Prelude was played with 
infinite yearning and splendid passion, | 
and the performance of the tone-poem 
was distinguished by dash, brilliance, 
the demoniacal spirit that fired the 
| breast of the pursuer of the idéal 
woman. 

The performance of the symphony was 
not one of unusual merit. There might 
| have been some curiosity as to the pace 
/ of the second and third movements 


M R. GERICKE ALSO COM ES , expected surprises te reading. For tie 
IN FOR MUCH PRAISE | prises, ‘ana the conductor who shoula 


attempt to be revolutionary with this 
symphony would deservedly excite sus- 
picion as to the sincerity of. his art. 
Here and there Dr. Strauss made per- 


wet ne ee oe Oe —_——— 
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ogarance as Conductor of Sym- 
phony Orchestra—Performance 
Was Triumph for All Participating 
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The most memorable event in the musical 
annals of Boston for many years past 
took place in Symphony Hall last night. 


The greatest orchestral master of the 
present, conducted a programme performed 
by the best orchestra of America, a fitting 
culmination of his tour in America, which. 
| too pectiniary and mercenary in some of 
its aspects, deserved at least a magnificent 
climax. 
The concert was given in aid of the pen- 
sion fund of our orchestra, thus making 
the great triumph doubly welcome. A 
great and representative audience was 
| present, in spite of the storm, and enthu- 
| Slasm began and ended the concert at 
fever heat. 
Already in the rehearsals there were 
inklings of the power of the conductor. 
His stopping the strings at a certain pas- 


Sage and saying:—‘‘You play that finely; | 


musical expression, and the eighth sym*# 
Phony may almost be called a bassoon 
concerto, so frequently does the clown of 
the orchestra appear in the foreground. 
The bassoonists, and in fact all of the 
players, performed their task well. But, > 
while we appreciated the freedom and 
elasticity of the performance, it did not 
| Cause us to forget that our own conductor. 
has given us very effective readings of 
this in the past. 

Nor did the ‘‘Tristan and Isolde” pres 
lude efface the memory of Mr. Gericke’s 
Wagnerian readings in recent days. Dr. 
| Strauss’ innovations in the symphony | 
| were chiefly in the line of virility and em-_ 

phasis; there may be two opinions about | 

|} his tempo in the Minuet. 

| But when it came to the conductor’s own | 
works a revelation began! ‘Don Juan” ig 
one of the most vivid proofs of Strauss’ 
genius, When we bear in mind the fact. 


Work of the Orchestra Was Result haps a nuance to which we were unac- 


of His Long and Arduous Labors 
in Bringing It to the Present 
State of Perfection. 
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, Dr, Richard Strauss conducted last 


evening in Symphony Hall, by special 


arrangement of the Pension Fund com- 
mittee, a concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The programme was 
as follows: 

Symphony No. 8 

Prelude to ‘*‘Tristan and Isolde’”’ 

“Don Juan” . Strauss 
**Don Quixote’’ R. Strauss 
Love scene from ‘‘Feuersnot”’ R. Strauss 
. The performance was as much of a 
‘triumph for Mr. Gericke and the play- 
vers as it was for Dr. Strauss, composer 
‘and conductor. The supreme virtuoso 
| qualities of the orchestra as a body, the 
| remarkable euphony and the exquisite 
| balance of timbres, the plasticity and 
| the now instinctive phrasing—these char- 
acteristics that make the orchestra fa- 
| mous—are due to the artistry of the 
_ players, and, above all, to the discipline 
maintained for so many years by Mr. 
Gericke. He first established the brili- 
lant reputation of the orchestra, and 
through his untiring vigilance this brill- 
iante has ‘been preserved of late years. 

ithout his work in the past, Dr. 


Strauss’ task last night would not have 
been so easy, nor would his triumph 


have been so assured. 


It is well to remember this, for it is 
easy to forget it. We all, accustomed 
to the best, over familiar with it, are 
inclined to sigh for new readings, novel 
effects. We welcome that which has 
been hitherto unknown; we cherish it 
for a season; and then that, too, be- 
comes. stale. Conductors will in the 
flight of years come and have their lit- 
tle day; they will blaze and their light 
will go out or be forgotten. When the 
history of this orchestra will be writ- 
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customed, but his reading as a whole 
was conventionally sound, and the 
| music itself did not gain or suffer by 
' any slight innovation, ° 
| Mr. Gericke took infinite pains this 
| season in the rehearsal of “Don Quix- 
| ote.’’ The performance under his direc- 
| tion was masterly. The composition it- 
] self did not then appeal to us, either as 
| programme music or as music without 
| an explanatory text. The performance 
under Dr, Strauss was not in certain 
instances as memorable as that under 
Mr. Gericke, and it strengthened our 
opinion concerning the value of the 
work itself, There is a display of amaz- 
ing technical ingenuity; there are start- 
| ling orchestral effects; the variation 
that represents Don Quixote discours- 
ing in lofty speech concerning the ideal 
is of rare power and beauty; but, on 
the other hand, much of the music is 
unintelligible without a text or tiresome 
with it. 
‘Don Quixote’ is to us the least in- 
teresting and successful of Strauss’ 
larger works, and the music belittles 
and degrades the finest gentleman in 
all fiction. Such was not probably the 
| intention of the composer who wished 
i to perpetrate a fantastically practical 
| Boxe. Don Quixote in Cervantes’ tale 
met with all manner of strange ad- 
| ventures; he was mocked and mal- 
treated by wor.idly wise persons, by men 
and women of high and low degree; 
but the Don Quixote of the immortal 
romance is himself never ridiculous; he 
| is enviably noble when he is most 
; abused. 
| 
| 
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There was a very large audience and 
there was unbounded enthusiasm. Dr. 
Strauss was recalled again and again, 
The distinguished composer and con- 
ductor well deserved such honor. He 
shared the applause modestly with the 
orchestra and with Mr. Krasselt, whose 
‘cello playing in ‘‘Don Quixote’ meril- 
ed the public recognition. 


RICHARD STRAUSS. 

but a little too finely; I want some tough- 
ness here!’’—revealed the virile conductor 
Who was not likely to polish the strength 
of any composition into mere elegance. 
The jovial eighth symphony of Beethoven, 
the lightest-hearted of the 9, was a good 
revelation of the fact that the new path 
of this orchestral giant has not led him 
away from full appreciation of his classi- 
cal predecessors. 


When Beethoven was in his best mood | 
_he generally turned to the bassoon for his | 


that the work was written before the com. | 
poser was 25 years old, that he had already 
| created several compositions in the strict | 
| Classical forms, as well as a modern sym- | 
7 phonic poem on Italy, and that he had 
already begun to hew out a new path with | 
, Such a work as ‘‘Macbeth,” one is astound- | 
(ed at the fertility and power of the mas- , 
ter. His works have absolutely refuted | 
Wagner’s statement that Beethoven had 
{ reached the limits of instrumental music. 
| Yet “Don Juan’ can by no means be 
|ranked with its companion work (pro- | 
duced at the same epoch) “Death and = 
/ Transfiguration.” It sounds more frag-. 
mentary and its subject is less lofty. Tt 
is not Da Ponte’s ‘‘Don Giovanni’? who is 
here pictured, but a more erratic party by 
Lenau; a philosophic German lover who 
Seeks an ideal in womanhood, even at the 
risk of ruining his health. He is not final- 
ly seized by the fiend, but achieves what a 
Heidelberg student would call ‘‘Haarweh’’ 
(hair-ache) and a moral ‘“‘Katzenjammer’’ 
that finally carries him off. 
The work is a strange mingling of bitter 
and sweet, enthusiasm and disgust, but the 
. Whole picture is scarcely worth the paint- 
ing. In the matter of motif-treatment 
‘Strauss is monarch of all he surveys, but 
_the figures that he invents are by no | 
» means so full of meaning as those of Wag- 
ner, Compare, for example, the “Sieg 
fried’’ figure with the figure by which 


| Strauss represents a hero in ‘‘Heldenle- 
ben’? and our meaning will be very clear. 
The figures of ‘Don Juan” are not in 
themselves graphic or striking. The ten- 
; der oboe theme is the most melodic part . 
of the work. It was most artistically — 
played. We may not hazard a guess of | 
What it means, for Strauss’ works are a 
fine example of the vagueness of pro- 
'gramme music, even when at its best and 
highest. Some of the most careful crities_ 
have dilated with the wrong emotion in 
commenting upen them. ay 
Wild recalls followed the completion of 
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| Strauss gives us the instrument 1n an en- , 
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~ “Don Quixote” came to us as something 
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new, something infinitely more powerful 
than we had conceived of. 

The former suspicion that Strauss had 
not perceived the inner dignity of the 
chivalric charzcter, at once vanished; he 
has given us the Don of Cervantes, the 
figure that is scmi-pathetic in the midst of 
its droll situations. The sweet tenderness 
of the violoncello solo, when the khnight’s 
mind has cleared, is a sympathetic touch 
that removes all thought of mere farcical 
representation, and Mr. Krasselt played 
the cello obbligato as if inspired by the 
presence of the composer. 

When the composer translates it, the 
work speake an intelligible language to 
the layman, and to the trained musician it 
presents a score that simply astvunds. 
What an amount of subdivision of parts: 
Wagner's ‘‘Waldesweben’’ seems simple 
beside it! The muted brasses cf aJl kinds, 
with their bleatings, the frequent and 
characteristic use of English horn, the 
strong touches of contra-bassoon and Bass 
Clarinette—one cannot enumerate the many 
strong colors of this orchestral jungls, 
which yet has design back of its luxuri- 
ar.ce. 

But 2 points may be lingered upon; ihe 
personification of the Don and Sancho 


Panza by violoncello and viola; and the | 


scoring of the Ride through the Air. The 
use of the viola for Sancho is aimost a 
new discovery in tone-color. Mr. Zach de- 
serves praise for his performance on the 
instrument. Hitherto the viola, used 
obbliguto, has represented melanchcly; but 


tirely new role, that of blunt and honest 


'rusticity. 
accept this as the spirit of the viola, al- 
though it must be confessed that it makes 
an excellent foil to the ’cello in this pic- 


We are not quite prepared to 


ture, and particulariy in the dialogues. 
The ride through the air brings in a 
totally new instrument, a ‘‘wind-machine”. 
This is a large wooden cylinder like a very 
thick grind-stone, and is turned with a 
crank; it has a serrated edge, over which 
heavy canvas is stretched. In the score 
this is notated on a single note, a long 
trill on small C, but practically, as one 
turns quicker and quicker it goes higher 
and higher, giving the wildest pipings; 
and when. as in this case, three tones(7?) 
‘are assisted by the fiercest chromatic 
seales played upon flutes and piccolo in 
the highest register, ‘‘mit flatterzunge”’ (a 
tremolo effect) and with bold glissando 
effects on the harp, pandemonium is indeed 
broke loose;—and yet the picture of the 

aerial journey is graphically set forth. 
We begin to think that if Richard Strauss 
has tried to picture the Day of Judgment, 
as Berlioz did, he would have succeeded 
even better than the Frenchman with his 


16 kettle-drums. To properly score a great | 


noise requires orchestral skill, but to have 
it as graphic as this, is Genius! 

And all the humor of it came bubbling 
forth, as much of a revelation as when 
‘the master gave us “Till Eulenspiegel” a 
‘short time ago. Few composers are great 
Gactors, but Strauss is a giant in both 


e,”’ a few wee 
ago, had very much to do with the mar 
vellous interpretation of last night. It ¥ 
a great thing to have a virtuoso com 
along and give us star performances up 
our orchestra. But at such times we ax 
apt to forget who made the instrumen!! 
Nevertheless Dr. Strauss (and Mrs. Krai 
selt, and Mr. Zach) deserved the applauy 
that followed the work, and the compose 
must have been satisfied both with hs 
performers and his public. 

The Love Scene, from ‘‘Feuersnot,’’ is a 
less involved matter than the 2 works 
above described. It is more direct and 
works up to a more easily-comprehended 
climax. While we do not believe Richard 
Strauss the greatest interpreter of Passion 
in tones (and this may account for some | 
of the defects of ‘‘Don Juan’’) he is cer- | 


tainly a great master of the art of Climax. | 
Only Beethoven and Wagner, in such | 


works as the finale of the 7th Symphony 
or of ‘‘Tristan and Isolde,’’ have achieved 
Such superb, long-breathed and mighty 
crescendo passages. 

The recalls at the close were beyond 
ordinary Boston enthusfasm; shouts and 
hurrahs greeted the composer as he bowed 
his thanks. 

It certainly was a memorable perform- 
ance of some astonishing music, but the 
critic may still say (regarding these tonal] 
labyrinths) with the cautious Scotchman— 


“I hae my doots!”’ Louis C, Elson, 
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Symphony Hall: Dr. Richard Strauss 
Bostonians seized eagerly on the oppor- 
tunity to swell the pension fund of the Syin- 
phony Orchestra, and at. the same time to 
hear the famous Dr. Richard Strauss con- 
' duct our Symphony players. A vast crowd otf 
|, most distinguished-looking persons came to 
the hall yesterday, where, in the course of 
the evening, there was a.good deal of enthu:- 
siasm.. On the whole, however, the occasion 
was perhaps not as brilliant as had been 
- anticipated. 
The programme, at the very start, caused 
disappointment. Beginning with Beethoven's 
_EKighth Symphony and the prelude to ‘‘Tris- 
| tan und Isolde,’’ it ended with three pieces 
| by Dr. Strauss himself: the tone poem, ‘‘Don 
_Juan,’”’ the “Don Quixote” variations and 
the love scene from ‘‘Feuersnot.’’ The Wag- 
ner prelude would do very well, for, al- 


though everyone knows it by heart, it may 
be played in various ways, as the conductor f 


chooses. Yesterday, in fact, it was the gem 
of the evening, for, from Dr. Strauss, the 


music moved along with a melodic grace § 


that it does not always possess, and yet its 
character was more powerfully passion- 
| tossed than it often is from conductors who, 
| So far as in them lies, ignore Wagner’s mel- 
ody. Richard Strauss’s was, indeed, a mov- 
ing, overwhelming interpretation. But of 


the Beethoven symphony Dr. Strauss made 


comparatively little. The Eighth Symphony, 
however, offers small field to a conductor, 
for there is hardly more than one way. to 
read it; any other symphony of Beethoven, 


have more | 


Ne : e i y ne ; v ror K ' 2 * & been x re th 
at -night’s' concert than the. Eight 
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which we are by way of hearing admirably 
performed as frequently as is necessary. < 


had so firmly fixed. their hearts on hearing 
the ‘“‘Heldenleben”’ or ‘“‘Zarathustra’”’ from 
the composer that they were exceedingly ill- 
content when the programme was _ an- 
nounced. A few ‘weeks ago, when “Don 
Quixote’’ was produced here, the work 
seemed exceedingly weak, an exhibition of 
amazing ingenuity and extraordinary clever« 
ness put to a poor purpose. Last night, 
from Mr. Strauss, the composition seemed 
more trivial than before, because Mr. 
Gericke, by a certain breadth of perform- 
ance, smoothed over many vulgar places so 
successfully that they seemed quite worth 
while. Last night the musical poverty of 
the work stood boldly forth, and it seemed 
as though ‘‘Don Quixote’’ would never come 
to an end. 

Of far more moment was the “‘Don Juan” 
poem, which we first heard: here a season 
or so ago. To a listener purposely unpre- 
pared with any programme notes, the poem 


choice was still disappointing, for people. | 


although it might as well have been called 
by no name at all as ‘‘Don Juan”: for their 
full understanding, Richard Strauss’s or- 
chestral works must be furnished with a 
distinct programme. As a tone poem, how- 
ever, of regular form, in a certain number 
of distinct episodes, all leading up to a 
grand climax that seemed less grand than 
it did two or so years back, ‘‘Don Juan” 


left behind it a memory of. beautiful music. | 
| works there was nothing left to desire. 


| Here was the best orchestra of America 
'playing as the greatest living composer 
i wished it to play, and the result was 
| fine and thrilling. With the first bars 


The most striking feature of -the perform- 
ance was its clarity; from.the. composer, the 
music seemed obvious and inevitable. 

At the end of the long programme came 


When it came to the Strauss pieces the 


'son as a reader of Beethoven, 


|intensity of passion and an enormous 


made a most beautiful musical -i | 
: : mpression, ‘power in the orchestra that were exhil- 


and not only that, but sémé’ of his own 
compositions. were played. And therein 
lay the great, the compelling charm of 
the concert. For the Beethoven Highth . 


Symphony, that gay exponent of all) 


that is fair and sweet in ‘life. has been | 


better given by other conductors. There|| 
was apparent at once, it is true, a more} 
virile and impetuous reading, which | 
made the first movement rather more) 
interesting than usual; but after that || 
not so much can be said. The. alle- |, 
gretto, with its dainty, incessant | 
rhythm, was beautifully interpreted, but} 
the third, or minuet, movement was! 
ragged, and several individual players 
went wrong, most noticeably the first 
horn. And in both this and the last 
movement, while there was solidity and 
a certain strenuosity, it was at the ex- 
pense of beauty and clearness, and 
surely this particular symphony de- 
mands both, if it demands anything. 
Honor where honor is due. Mr. Ger- 
icke, who often fails to bring out the 
strength and emotional fire there is in 
a piece, need fear nothing in compari- 
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Exhilaration in the Extreme, 
With the ‘“‘Tristan’’ prelude came an 


arating in the extreme. But here, as in 
the symphony, the thumpings of the 
kettle drummer—not the regular player, 
but the man who ruined so many things 
under Paur by his inordinate banging— 
was too sadly in evidence. This man 
and others should remember that a ket- 
tle drum is a musical instrument, with 
a definite pitch, and not a mere barrel 
head upon which to pound and rattle. 
In the field of Richard Strauss’ own 
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the ‘‘Feuersnot’’ excerpt, which was per-/|of the ‘“‘Don Juan’ tone poem, that 


plexing because it sounded so much less 


brilliant than when it was played here two | 
yeas ago. | tan4. ay w 14 ) a R. R. G. 
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STRAUSS DRAWS 
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At Symphony Hall last evening a con- 
cert was given for the benefit of the 
' pension fund of the Boston Symphony 
>2 Yhws —— m . ml 
| Orchestra. Richard Strauss conducted; 
and this was the program: 
Symphony No. 8, in F major 
Prelude to ‘‘Tristan and IJsolde’’ 
Tone Poem, ‘‘Don Juan,’’ ‘*“‘Don Quix- ¢ 
ote,’’ Love Scene from ‘‘leuersnot’’.. k 
Richard Strauss” 


| The long desired came to pass, and ' 
the great hall was filled with a splendid ‘ 


a 


Beethoven | 
Wagner | 


_— gathering of Boston’s musical best to - 


see and hear it. Richard Strauss con- 
‘ducted the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


bravely suggestive epitome of the life 
of the prince of rakes, it was evident 
that the Strauss music was being given 
as it should be. The broad and sensu- 
ous sweep of melody and the marvelous 
coloring of the varied elements of the 
work came forth from the players as 
never before. Surely it is worth while 
to get these things at first hand. 


“Don Quixote’ a Masterpiece, 


The ‘‘Don Quixote” fantasy, which 
we heard by the same orchesiwa in Feb- 
ruary, seems more human and compre- 


| hensible at its second performance, At 


any rate, its beauty now overbaliances 
the weirdness of many of its thematic 
developments, and it stands forth a 
masterpiece of its kind. Whether sweeps 
are legitimate subjects for musical ex- 
pression or not, matters very little. The 
fact that here, in its completeness, is a 


; most wonderful and fascinating tone- 


picture is sufficient answer to any minor 
eriticism. No one but a colossal rote,” | 


| eould have written this *‘Don Quixote,” 


and no one but a master could have con- 
ducted it witle the authority and the 
knowledge that Richard Strauss dis- 
played last night. | 
There was plenty of breadth and 
strength in the love scene from “‘Feuers- 
not.” with which the concert ended,’ 
and it was played by the Symphony 
men in a way that must have surprised 
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APRIL 23, AT 8, P. M. 


First performance. ) 
Conducted by the Composer. 


Programme. 


“If thou thy Heart bestowest.’’ 
pring 


“In Autumn.”’ 


SONGS with PIANOFORTER. 
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ARIA from “‘Odysseu 
VARIATIONS on an Or 


CONCE 
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Andant 
IV. Finale: Allegro molto. 


SYMPHONY in D minor, No. 1, op. 44. 


I. Allegro patetico. 


II. Andante. 


III. Scherzo: 
The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 


Symphony Hall. 
AAI. CONCERYE. 


SEASON 
Soloist 
Miss MARGUEBRITE HALL. 
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Mr. WILHELM GHRICKE, Conduetor. 
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themselves. For once the brasses 

.e@ out with tremendous power, and 

P rar igs rubbed their eyes. 
~he piece is not especially - great in 
thematic material, but it is undoubtedly 
stirring; the magnifigent performance it 
had doubtless gave it every advantage. 


SEASON 1908-O4. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GHRICKE, Conduetor. 
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The Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The next to last Symphony concert of 


the season was héld in Symphony Hall on 
Saturday evening. Miss Marguerite Hall 
was the soloist, and this was the pro- 
gramme: 
Chadwick: Concert Overture, *‘Euterpe.’’ 
(First performance. ) 
Conducted by the Composer. 

Bruch: Aria from ‘‘Odysseus.,’’ 
Klgar: Variations on an Original Theme, Op. 36. 
; Mr. H. G. Tucker at the organ. 
Songs with Pianoforte— 

J. S. Bach: “If thou thy heart bestowest.’’ 

Franz: ‘‘In Autumn.’’ 

Mendelssohn: “Spring Song.’’ 
Volkmann: Symphony in D minor, No. 1, Op. 44. 

Although the concert was depressingly 
dull, the cause of the lack of interest 
would not be easy to discover. The 
programme, to be sure. proved by no means 
exciting, but the root of the evil must have 
lurked farther back than the programme, 
for from the very first moment the audi- 
ence was apathetic. As the evening wore 
on the atmosphere got murkier and deader; 
nothing went. 


In such an environment Mr. Chadwick S | muses, one by ole, in overture form. He 


| 


) 


~ "varia in Symphony Hall,” Miss ‘Halt's 


BM aN tienes ag? ony are ’ sly TOR RNaS a 
~~ MUSIC AND DRAMA” 
ei" ' . . . ‘ ' 

er 


man also cannot in justice be allowed 
pass unmentioned. : 


This week the Symphony concerts will 


end for the season. The programme of the 


last concert will consist of Tschaikowsky’s _ 
Manfred symphony, with excerpts from. 
“Siegfried’”’ and “‘Die Goétterddmerung.” | > 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, . 
f . 7 
. said ae : ~ 5 4 “y J 
PROGRAMME, “WV 2.0 a ait 
Chadwick—Concert Overture, ‘‘Euterpe’’ (first 
performance), conducted by the composer. 


bruch—Aria from ‘‘Odysseus,’’ Miss Marguerite | 
Hall, 


| Elgar—Variations on an original theme, op. 36, 


Overture, “‘Kuterpe,”’ failed to make a deep | 


impression. As the work of Mr. Chadwick, 
it could not, of course, be other than effec- 


tively planned,skilfully executed and or- | 
coming of “*T rpsichore’ with interest. 


chestrated with a glowing array of tone 


colors. In itself, however, the overture © 
'atly represented by the ancients holding a 


did not seem interesting, although it was 
agreeable at the present time to hear a new 
composition that is mere music, pure and 
Simple, with no Suggestion of philosophy to 
be expounded or a landscape to be painted. 

For the second time this year on Satur- 
day Mr. Gericke practised the innovation of 
repeating a new work in the course of the 
Same season. The custom is Surely an 
excellent one, but yet we might have been 
Spared further acquaintance with Mr. 
Elgar's fourteen friends, whom he has 
sketched in the Symphonic variations, for, 
With the exception of the pretty Dorabella, 
a more colorless company of persons were 
never gathered’ together. Like Henry 
James’s later creations, these friends of 
Mr. Elgar confine themselves to remarking, 
“You are wonderful!” or even the less com- 
Plicated. ‘“‘A hot day, sir,’”’ with so intricate 
a system of shrugs and meaning looks that 
one fancies such conversation must be sin- 
fularly significant, had one only the intelli- 
sence to fathom it. More likely, though, 
it is quite as commonplace as it sounds, in 
the case of both Mr. James and Mr. Elgar. 

The music of the evening that had most 
appearance of life was the Volkmann Sym- 
phony, but by the time of night when it 
began (in reality not very late) most people 
were too much influenced by the prevailing 
mood greatly to enjoy it. The gloom, by 
the way, was not lightened by the presence 
Of Miss Marguerite Hall. Although Miss 
Hall is held in high esteem by many people 
as a singer of songs, her warmest admirers 
could hardly think her suited either in 
voice or temperament, to sing a dramatic 


Mr, H. G. Tucker at the organ. 
Songs With Pianoforte. 
J. 8. Bach -““*If Thou Thy Heart Bestowest.’”’ 
Mranz—‘‘In Autumn.’’ 
Mendelssohn—-"‘Spring Soneg.’’ 
Miss Hall. 
Volkmann—Symphony in D minor, No. 1, op. 44 


Mr. Chadwick seems to be serving up the 


has given us a superb “Melpomene,” a 
dashing ‘Thalia,’ and at this concert pre- 
sented a rather conservative and COn- 
trapuntal “‘Huterpe.” We shall await the 


Muterpe, muse of Ivric poetry, was gzener- 


fiute, but the American composer did not 
give her too much of the sentimental tube, 

The work was seored for classical or- 
chestra, with trombones and tuba, and 
called fer neither a wind-machine nor a 
dvnamite bomb. It was sane and weil- 
constructed music. The chief theme and 
its subordinate were well-contrasted, and 
worked up tin effective double counterpoint, 
The subordinate theme was a pleasing can- 
tilena for the violins. It was not a very 
exciting work as a whole, but ceontainéd 
some ingenious subtleties. 

Mr. Chadwick was greeted with mueh 
applause When he tcok the conductor’s 


: stand and recalled at the end of the over- 


ture. Tle lcd it with authority and ef- 


fect; vet we should have been glad to | 


have had one of his more fiery ° composi- 
tions in a concert that leaned heavily 
towards conservatism. 

His ‘‘Vagrom Ballad’ would have been 


an excellent counterpoise to the Volkmann 


Symphony, and it would have shown that 
this musician can make as much racket - 


.and be as thoroughly unconventional ag 


any discomposer of the most modern” 
school cf musical trouble. 


Miss Marguerite Hall’s voice has gained. 
greatly in recent years, but it is not yet 
of the proportions demanded by a sym-— 
phonic concert. She was over-weighted by 
the woes of the lugubrious Penelope, but” 
did better work in the subsequent lieder, 
which were accompanied by Mr. Zach, al- 
though these, also, would have been bet. 


ter in a smaller hall. | 
It was pleasant to find a Franz song 6n © 
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Prot to be crowded out even by 
| ful modulations of a Richard Strauss, when 


ne 


it comes to the song repertoire, Franz is 


| poetic, melodic, and yet his ideas are al- 


ways highly developed. We wish that the 
artists of the present would occasionally 
put a Franz “lied’’ in juxtaposition with 
some of the modern songs so much in 
vogue, 

Miss Hall also sang a ‘“Spring-song.’’ 
“Never speak of hemp In the house of one 


'who has been hanged,’ says an old pro- 


verb: do not sing about Spring in Boston 
this year! 

We were glad to hear the Elgar varia- 
tions again. We spoke of them as great 
music on the occasion of their first per- 
formance, and we can only reiterate our 
view after a second hearing. They are 
not eyjual, there is some padding, but as 
a whole the set is the best orchestral mu- 
sic ihat has yet come to us from Eng- 
land. The climax, in which the organ ap- 
pears (the instrument was well played by 
Mr. H. G. Tucker) is especially effective. 


Volkmann’s fist symphony is but a moon 
to Schumann’s§ sun. Poor Volkmann’s 
metal was refined in the crucible of adver- 


the béauti- 


| 
| 


Bach, Franz and Mendelssohn. Bigar's 


variations on an original theme and the 


I 
; 


sity, but it has not proved to be valuable | 
gold. In the symphony there is much reit- | 
eration, an exasperating use of sequences | 
and scales, and when, at the very end, a. 


majestic climax is reached, it is too late 
to make the work successful. 

The symphony is sombre, too, and com- 
ing after Penelope’s wails and a brooding 
‘‘Autumn,” it seemed as if there was an 
intention to cast a gloom over the com- 
munity. Judging by the early exodus it 
succeeded in doing so. A word of praise 
should be spoken regarding the excellent 
clarinette playing. Louis C. Elson. 


MUSICAL, 


PT, ee ee 


Last but One of the 


Symphony Concerts. 


fo Begin Again. 


People’s Choral Union Con- 


cert Tonight 
| ORype- 


Mr George W. Chadwick conducted 
his new overture, ‘‘Euteope,’”’ at last 


Ll) minor symphony by Volkmann com- 
pleted the program. Mr Chadwick's 
composition is in the same style as his 
previous overtures’ titled after. the 
Muses and is a very pleasing piece of 
a classic nature. He has not attempted 
the ultra modern in his orchestration, 
for there are themes developed and 
modulations effected without resorting 
to dissonants and the forte effects are 
worked up sans a chaos of passages so 
much affected by composers of the 
present day. The instrumentation is 
thoroughly good, elaborate without 
being particularly difficult, and the sub- 


_ject is treated in a poetic and generally 


blithesome manner, the alleged con- 
trasting elements in Euteope’s make- 
up being pleasingly shown in the 
various musical expressions indicated 
in the seore. The piece was very well 
flayed under the direction of the popu- 
lar composer who was most cordially 
received. 

Miss Hall sang admirably, although 
her opening number, Penelope's recita- 
tive and aria from ‘‘Odysseus,’’ was 
not very interesting and the fair sing- 
er’s voice was void of the sepulchra! 
quality necessary to maite the Bruch 
selection very effective. So far as ex- 
pression, purity of tone and execution 


are considered she was satisfactory, and 


if she had chosen some other classic 
and less dramatic aria doubtless the 
majority of her auditors would have 
heen much better pleased. 

The Bach and Franz songs, too, were 
of a somber cast, though being less 
tragic than Penelope’s wail, Miss Hall's 
voice showed to better advantage, the 
demands upon the lower contralto regis- 
ter being lighter. Mendelssohn’s 
“Spring Song’ was given with a deli- 
cacy and fineSSC that were charming. 
Miss Hall was greeted with much ap- 
Plause at the close of the group of 
songs. The orchestra accompanied the 
‘“Odysseus”’ number and Mr Zach as- 
sisted at the piano in the tric of selec- 
tions. 


The Elgar variations were given for. 


the second time this season and, as be- 
fore, the ‘‘Dorabella’’ intermezzo with 
its bewitchin mute passages on the 
violins proved to be the mest accept- 
able of the 14 varieties of individual 


' tone pictures. Mr Krasselt’s cello work 


| in the 12th movement is also deserving 


Always-Welcome “Pops” Soon 


of favorable mention. 

The program closed with Volkmann’s 
D minor symphony, in which there are 
so many reiterated passages In three of 
the movements that the work sounds 


‘| monotonous, despite its vivid and stren- 


(L490 |) 


week’s Symphony concerts, and Miss | 


Margaret Hall sang an excerpt from 
“Odysseus,”’ by Bruch, and songs by 


uous instrumental colorings in_ spots. 
The second is interesting, possibly by 
contrast with the other movements, and 
the themes are acceptable to the ear 
and very cleverly arranged for ‘llustra- 
tion by the different groups of instru- 
ments. But as a whole the work doesn’t 
‘appear to be inspired and its reception 
by the audience was very lukewarm. 
The last concert and rehearsal of the 
Season will take place this week with 


Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Manfred’’ symphony | 


and selections from ‘‘Siegfrie@’ and 
“‘Gotterdammerung”’ announced as the 
rogram numbers. 
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ness his ‘‘Melpomene’’ overture: “iis | 


| “Buterpe”’ is an essay in cheerfulness, 


Elgar’s Variations sketch th AY 
crasies of 14 of his friends, to Seon whl 


were introduced in Symphony Hall last 


December. The friends for the most 


part do’ not improve on. ac uaintance. 
They are still boresome. The men tell 
dull_ stories, or in their wilder mo- 
iments play Russian backgammon or 


French daintiness and coquetry. 


formance at the 23d Symphony | The symphony by Volkmann is an 


Concert Last Evening, with the 


Composer Conducting, 
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The programme of the 23d Symphony . 
concert, given last night in Symphony 
Hall, Mr. Gericke, conductoi\, was as 


follows: 


OVOrtmre—Harterpe. . .ccdccccecccccece Chadwick 
(First performance.) 

Penelope’s Recitation and Prayer from 

**Odysseus’’ 


Kdgar 


“If Thou Thy Heart Be- 

Stowest,’’ Franz'’s ‘*‘In Autumn,’’ Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘Spring Song.’’ 
Symphony No. 1 in D minor 


summer. The work will not enlarge his 
reputation, for it is not conspicuously 
imaginative or brilliant; it has rather 
the character of a well made “‘occa- 


sional’ Overture: but it is significant in . 


this respect—it is straightforward music, 
Without any. programme in a period 
when young as well as more experi- 
enced composers would fain translate 
books, dramas, pictures, statues, all 


Shapes and forms of nature into music, 
whether they themselves have imagina- 
tion, moods, sensitiveness, subtle ap- 
preciation, or whether they are simply 
musicians so thoroughly grounded in 
routine that they stray only with diffi- 
culty from the beaten path. 

Mr. Hicks, the eminent’ dry-salter in 
one of Thackeray’s Christmas Books, 
in his youth wrote poems after the inan- 
ner of Byron: “The Death Shriek,’”’ ‘The 
Fireship of Botzaris’’; he then became 
philosophical and wrote an epic, ‘‘!dio- 
Syncrasy in 40 books, quarto; and then 
he turned to the classics and published 
his ‘‘Pgseidon’’ and ‘‘Hephaestus.” He 
wrote poems that contained everything 
but poetry. And so we find today young 
Englishmen writing musical works af- 
ter ‘‘Manfred@’’ and Valt Whitman; 
Germans putting the characteristics of 
Bismarck and Brahms into music, thus 
hoping to excite an interest by means 
of material other than musical. Nor is 
Mr. Chadwick given, like John Ford, to 
‘“‘doleful dumps.’ He realizes tnat mu- 
Sic may well be the expression of joy 
and optimism as well as a dismal sci- 
ence or the accentuation of some phase 
of mental gloom or the narration in 
tones of some fantastically hideous vice 
or crime. When a man has the rare 
talent of a Loeffler, a Richard Strauss, 


a Debussy, he can well afford to be fan- | 


Volkmann 
Mr. Chadwick conducted his overture, - 
which was composed at West Chop last 


earnest work, one that is not wit | 
| @ certain interest to all those who hae | 
, acquainted with his life of disappoint- | 


ment and poverty, and there are pages 


in it that may well be res ected: b | 
the work, as a whole, is not ‘of the first | 
rank, nor has it the elements of econ- | 


tinuous popularity. 


put into the mouth of Penelo 
woman still famous for her fidelity to 
the absent Ulysses, although the suitors 
—there were at least 118 of them—were 
‘indefatigable in attention. She is still 
famous, and yet centuries ago scandal- 
mongers were busy with her name. and 
some said that she was the mother of 
Pan by all the wooers and parasités. 
Bruch’s music is not dramatic, and Miss 
Hall, who is seldom, if ever, dramatic, 
did not vitalize the written notes. She 
was a little more successful with the 
sroup of songs, although Mendelssohn’s 
‘Spring Song’ was last night ironical, 
for, as Coleridge remarked of another 
region: ‘“‘The spring comes slowly up 
this way.”’ 

All in all, the concert was not an in- 
teresting one. 
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Concert next week. 
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1903-OA. 


»”’ SYMPHONY after Byron’s Dramat 


- Op. SB. 
I. MANFRED’S WANDERINGS AND DESPAIR. 


Programme. 


|Last of the Season. | 
SELECTIONS from “‘Siegfried”’ and ‘‘Dusk of the 


Gods.”’’ 
(Arranged by Hans RICHTER.) 


Trio: L’Istesso tempo. 
III. PASTORALE: Andante con moto. 
IV. THE PALACE OF ARIMANES 
MANFRED’S DEATH. 
Allegro con fuoco. 
KAISERMARSCH. 


Andante con duolo. 
II, THE FAIRY OF THE ALPS. 


Andante con duolo. 
Tempo primo. 


Vivace con spirito. 
Largo. 


Moderato con moto. 


‘“MANFRED 
Andante, 


Poem 
Lento luzgubre, 


Symphony Hall. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
PROGRAMME, “\«! Mm" V4 
Manfred ‘Symphony 
Selections from ‘Siegfried’ and 
roetterdaemmerung”’ (Hans Richter'’s 
Arrangement. ) 
PIU ib sa's S004 6Ce's Cock deus postetes 

It was a great and memorable concert. 
There was no soloist and therefore our 
orchestra and its director won all the iau- 
rels. Mr. Gericke’s desk had been dec- 
orated with flowers and when he appeared 
the audience gave him a prolonged ovation, 
| as if to thank him for all that he has done 
for our orchestral music. And few can 
fully understand how great these services 
have been. 

Granting any limitations that are charged 
against him, he has made our orchestra 
|} something unparalleled, something that 
would have been deemed impossible a gen- 
eration ago; aud the performance of last 
night proved the standard of the organiza- 
tion. Even with the defection of a couple 
of wind-instrument players of importance, 
the interpretations were almost flawless. 

No man, we believe, understands Sym- 
phony Hall quite as thoroughly as Mr. 
Gericke, and he avoids its defects (for it 
has grave shortcomings) with consummate 
skill. One may renember Mr. Gericke's 
acoustical improvements in our old Music 
Hall, culminating in the addition of a 
sounding- board. 

It might be well if he were given ‘‘carte 
blanche’ to make a few experiments in 
Symphony Hall, and had a sum of money 
placed at his disposal for this purpose. it 
is almost certain that, with his exception- 
ally keen ear, and his intelligent devices, 
he would improve the hall up to the ex- 
céllence of the old Music Hall, if not be- 
yond it. 

The concert of 
the best sense. 
tral numbers 


Tschaikowsky 
Wagner 


Saturday was modern in 
It presented great orches- 
without distressing puzzles 
| and dissonances. It was lofty, not turgid. 
It seems wonderful how ‘Manfred’ ap- 
peals to foreign nations after the poet’s 
OWn country has outgrown it! It re- 
quired a Tschaikowsky or a Schumann to 
translate it into tones. If we could have 
a combination of the 2 composers we wouid 
have an ideal musical interpretation of 
Byron’s thought. 

Tschaikowsky evidently tries here to do 
with instruments what others have done 
with voices. We have “Songs without 
Words,’ in music, why not also a “Cantata 
without words?’’ As usual, the Russian 
makes most of his chief effects with the 
wind instruments. The orchestra is about 
ike that which Beethoven uses in the 
finale of his Ninth Symphony, except that 
a bass clarinette is there instead of a 


contra-bassoon, and bell and gong also toll 


forth, while there are a few bars of organ 
music at the close. 

Its very beginning is impressive. The 
lugubrious Manfred theme, the mutterings 
of the deep wind instruments, seem “big 
with Fate.’’ Then come climaxes of tre- 
| mendous force, -even ‘‘ffff’’ appearing 


' telligible. 


aie |  Mountaineers,’’ 
Kaisermarsch | 


‘be gy a lone Me eee 


wake up an entire county. 


Yet the work could stand as music, witha 


out a programme. 


The tender melody 


upon the muted violins,—‘‘Astarte,”’—would 


charm without a label. Or, if programme 
there must be, a mere recital of names 
would be sufficient to make the work in-= 
For example 
“The Water-witch,’’ 
and 


Astarte,’’ 


there would be no need of learned 
commentary 
ling after. 
The picture of the Witch, of the Alps is a_ 
beautiful piece of orchestration. 
kowsky is strong just where Schumann is 
weak. Schumann could give no subtleties 
of scoring; his tone-colors were primitive 
But his melody descriptive of that 
‘Beautiful spirit with thy hair of lhght, 
And dazzling eyes of glory,’’ 
is an inspiration, 
tune, it so admirably tells its story that 
4 Whole orchestra could net improve upon 
it. But Tschaikowsky gives to us an iri- 
descent picture with a gossamer web soul, 
of ending that is an orchestral master p 
and our players performed it in a manner 
tu make the mast ‘“‘blase’’ critic sit up. 
The movement picturing the moun- 
taineers was full of brusque contrast bé- 
tween the healthy rusticity of the peasants 
and the morbid brooding of 
Knglish born chiefiy for the first and 
muted horns for the last. The rough dance 
theme was too refined; it might have been 
Inade far more uncouth and emphatic. 
Why there should be a “Soiree Dansante”’ 
iiades, we cannot discover, It gave 
an exciting picture, but cne which we 
cannot find in Byron's’ conception 
Ahrimanes. But Ortrud, our pagan friend 
from Brabant, had evidently arrived in the 
nether world, for her motive was promi- 
nent. A masterly movement, in short, 
which contradicted Byron. That- both 
Schumann and Tschaikowsky should end 


bi J 


in 


this work with a religious thought is a 


“most lame and impotent conclusion’’! 
The good old Abbot in the poem says that 
Manfred is gore— 

‘“‘Whither I dread to think; but he is gone’’! 


of 


| 
) 
4 


‘‘Manfred and 
‘Pne | 
“The Hall of Ahri- 
'Manes’’ would be sufficient to tell the tale, 
| and 


and analysis to come rumpe) 


Tschai- i 


and if it is only a violin” 


Manfred--~ 


Whereupon Schumann adds a very ugly | 


double canon 
Tschaikowsky 
religious fervor. 


with requiem words, and 


The performance was speedily recognized — 


al its high worth by the audience (even 
the bell was in tune and effective), and the 
applause was most sincere and intense, 


‘Then came Wagner, not a bit weakened 
by the long symphony. It was weil played, 
although Siegfried had a little trouble with 
his horn, and we object to the mis-trans- 
lation cf ‘‘Siegfried’s Trip up the Rhine” 
us being too suggestive of a ‘‘Cookie’’ ex- 
cursion, - 

Werener's ‘‘Ikaisermarsch”’ does not grow 
upon repeated hearing. We 


over the border-line and became bombag-— 
tic. Thus it was with all his marches, 4l- 
though the ‘‘Huldigungsmarsch”’ sings lear 


feel that the 
master’s grandoise ideas sometimes went 


introduces the organ with | 





cepted in America 
At the close the public again thanked 
Mr. Cericke oy long and loud applause, 
and a recall to the stage. | 
Louis C. Elson. 


ORCHESTRA CLOSES 
TS. 230 SEASON 


Boston’s Incomparahle Band at Its 
Best Through Tschaikows- 
ky’s: Manfred Symphony. 


Program Unsatisfactory to Average 
Listener—Many Numbers 
Superbly Played. 


‘For its twenty-fourth and last of this 
season’s concerts, the Symphony pro- 


gram was this: 


* matic and ‘turgid, as if, contrary’ to his 
or awn knowledge, the Byronic touch af- 
fected him. 

But, on the whole, here is great and 
lasting music. The mournful first move- 
ment, with its delirious cry for forget- 
fulness; the exquisitely beautiful and 
characteristic melody of the _ second 
theme of the Alpine music; the brooding 
to nature in the pastora, and the wild 
riot of the scene in the hall of. Ari- 
manes, with its ending of solemn ma- 
jesty as Manfred’s soul speeds to the 
unknown, are all very typical of the won- 
derful Russian if not at all times his 
best product. The playing was admira- 
ble; rarely has Mr. Gericks so enthusi- 
astically entered into a performance, 
and rarely has he let his orchestra ‘‘go’’ 
with such abandon. The effect was ex- 
-hilarating, and the audience was quick 
,to respond to it, 

With great. breadth and beauty were 
read the ‘‘Siegfried’’ and the ‘“‘Gotter- 
cdammerung”’ selections also, and though 
we have heard all this very recently, 
there is no satiety. in music of such su- 
perb coloring and suggestive themes. 
‘|In the face of its nobility and haunt- 
ling call to the imagination there are 
'few indeed who can remain unmoved. 

Tous. endeth the twenty-third season 
‘of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, one 


that has not been brilliant, as a whole, | 
but in the main interesting and profit-. 


THE. REISENAUER RECITAL °”* 


SYMPHONY SEASON CLOSES. 


The 23d Symphony season closed last 
night with the following program: 
“Manfred,’’ a dramatic symphony by 
Tschaikowsky, and selections from 
“Siegfried”? and “Dusk of the Gods,” 
and “The Emperor’s March,” the lat- 
ter three by Wagner. A substantial and 
dignified finale, which gave the orches- 
tra plenty of work without the relief of 
a solo contribution, a somewhat infre- 
quent occurrence, as a score of soloists 
have appeared at these concerts this 
season. Wagner, preceded by Tschai- 

| kowsky, did not make a very good con- 
trast. and doubtless some lighter com- 


wees y 
‘on 4 
i ; 


usk of 
i}admirably, lost somewhat in impres 
ness by reason of the powerful number 


which preceded then. The “Hmperor's 
received vigorous and sympa- 

| thetic-treatment. 

| The summary of the works performed 

at these concerts is given in the last 

program as usual and ofthe 112 compo- 

sitions Beethoven leads with eight to 


March’ 


his credit. Brahms has seven, Mendels- 
sohn and Wagner six each, Saint Saens 


and liszt five each and Tschaikowsky 


four. Twenty-one works were performed 
for the first time in Boston, of which 


those by Chadwick, Stoube and Arbos |! 
were given for the first time anywhere, | 


Twenty soloists appeared, Messrs T, 
Adamowski, Arbos, IXrasselt and Birn- 
baum of the orchestra being of the 
number, with Mr Zach set down in the 
summary as piano accompanist for five 


singers. The solos were apportioned 
among seven vocalists and 138 instru- 
mentalists.,, | he 24th season will open 
Oct 14-15. | Jige {Maes f & TH < 


SYMPHONY SEASON 


BROUGHT TO CLOSE 


Tschaikowsky’s “Manfred” and Se- ! 


lections from Wagner’s “Ring” 
Attract a Great Audience at the 
Farewell Concert, 
a  ————— 


MR. GERICKE GIVEN 


solections. from “Si ied” and 
k of the Gods,” althoug “played | 
Sive- 


| ner disposition.”’ 


Tschaikowsky found the ‘ %: of cori-. 
position a hard one. He sweated drops 


Of blood. He wished to put it aside 


forever; yet there was a fascination, 
and there was a time when he felt 
himself a Manfred. 

Byron’s hero does not appeal to us. 
of this day as it did to the romantic 
world in which he sulked and scowled, 
His period was more impressionable. 
Hazlitt wrote ‘Manfred is merely him-« 
Self, with a fancy drapery on;’’ but thé: 
man Byron was not dismissed so lightly 
by the essayist, who thought him 
worthy of a long and labored attack. 
The “noble Lord” not only influenced 
such men at Maturin and his: Mél- 
moth; he was taken seriously he 
Goethe; nor did Henley exaggerate 
when he characterized this ‘lovely and 
tremendous and transcending genius of 
revolt” as “one of the greatest -ele- 
mental forces ever felt in literature.”’ 

Henley fought for Byron and now Mr. 
Chesterton, with that love of para- 
dox which would have made him a 
glorious member of the pirate crew 
of Penzance, writes entertainingly of 
Byron’s optimism. It would no doubt 
be better for us all if we read Byron, 
but Manfred and Childe Harold -and 
Lara and the rest of them have joined 
Melmoth and Werther and the stran- 


| Ser and other heroes, once mysterious 


or bugaboo and now unmitigated bores. 
The Byron of true and inimitable genius 
who.may well be praised today Is the 
poet of “Don Juan,’ ‘‘Beppo,”’ “The. 
Vision of Judgment’’—Byron the let- 
ter-writer. The poet in Mr. Shaw’s 
““Candida,’’ even though he was created 
chiefly to expose the pretentious clergy- 
man-husband is much more human, 
much nearer to us in his expression — 
of revolt than any of Byron’s gloomy. | 
wanderers. Yet what superb poetry 
roe Bn in this same tragedy of ‘“‘Man- 
réed’’! | 
Tschaikowsky’s music illustrative of 
‘“‘Manfred” appeals to us, then, first of | 
all as music with its direct effects and | 
Its suggestions, and also as an ex- 
pression of Tschaikowsky’s moods and | 


<s 


attitude toward the world. As he was | 
most human, his music composed when | 
he was roused to deeds is still as a 


*‘Manfred,’’ Symphony, Op. 58, after position played between would have 
Byron’s dramatic poem Tschaikowsky | peen acceptable to the majority of the 
Selections from ‘‘Siegfried’’ and ‘*Dusk | patrons; but four compositions of this 
of the Gods’’ Ww |importance are not frequently given on 
(Arranged by Hans Richter.) one program, and so anyone who really 

“The Emperor’s March’’ appreciates music of the modern and 


The season ended with a musical} advanced style could find but little 


cheer, a vast shout of triumph, for| fault with the combination. 


Haikowsky’s great ‘‘Manfred’’ sym- 
Seer ee nermaren, spite Of tts itomees: which he considered his_ best 


Strain of the circus and its suspicion atetrad work, illustrates vividly 
of bombast, is a peed x tygghe A ee characteristics of nap hoa ay Phe Aap 
patriotic fervor. And the rene same | poem, the themes are wonderfully sug- 
concert was somewhat in er same | sestive of phases and weber n so 
ae asks Ce ita ahace in acter ail} red & Sarr ie tie notes The first 
, . » | . ous . pV he : 
the teins and passionate victory of i) teenent, with its weird, uncanny 
soul over death and despair. turally | Phrases, was played with pane © se 
This same ‘‘Manfred - u ith and power, and ad eheult and las 
inspired the somber. Russian Ww scene, an immensely Gifli though 
a desire to set his wanderings | cenious piece of ron SHEET, . vate 
and his maunderings to music. severely testing the abilities o otst Wel 
Beers te” another. Moune-[ous contingents. (Tas siven spat" 
ful hero s not Rtg yta Hid ewa. smoothly as if the sie pet) The 
ine, aS we look at these An tite thee much simpler in Rage dy Sow ttanke 
days. He struts and poses n erilously Violins deserve spec e he “Dastorale”’ 
atrical despair, and che Wut Techate harmonious work. "tear beautifully 
pear the line of burlesque. th ; for his the sharp nthe Ba eramente making 
kowsky did not see him us, in. Shown, the heavier instrum ite in’ the 
music is thrilling and powerful and sin- 4), most of their opportunit pd ght: "9 
cere. is littl f the ter- shepherd Sane ant ete Liat ns i ee 
‘To be sure, there is . thé reat fantastic and sabes 3 ir one of the Aeen 
rible personal Baenene OF Neowsley iq, full band was te work of the seaeenn 
Sixth Symphony; even ischaikowsky 1s, pieces of ensemble > effective. 
in this work. here and there melodra- mye climax was unusually effective. 


REPEATED OVATIONS. 


personal message to the hearer; we 


_—_——-s+———— ij hear Tephalkowsiy's golrels we share 
srings, 


his emotions, su tures, de- 
spair. And so ‘‘Manfred” is most ef- | 
fective when it is strictly personal and | 
direct without thought of formal ex- 
pression or pedagogic rhetoric. 

It is by no means the greatest of his 
works, Too often the endeavor and 
the labor are apparent. The scherzo is 
in structure and design after the man- 
ner of Berlioz, although the song of 
the Alp-witch is purely Tschaikowsklianh., 
The finale as a whole is disappointing. 
The bacchanal in the hall of Arimanes 
is too deliberate, as though invitations 
had been sent out and letters of regret 
had been received. There is the thought | 
of Arimanes on his throne.with genial 
smile, outstretched arm and familiar 
speech: ‘‘Now let the sports proceed,” 
and why a bacchanal? The Arimanes 
and the spirits of Byron, the destinies 
and Nemesis, needed no earthly food 
and drink; they danced no delirious 
dance. The end, which begins with the 
entrance of the organ, is an anti-clima: 
after the tremendous death scene, Why 
this psalmody? Why this hint at. for- 

' giveness? Tschaikowsky might better 


Orchestra Is the Work of His 
Hands and Its Reputation for. 
~* Technical Proficiency dnd Un- 
common Euphony Is Enhanced, 


H valel- —___+—_ ay ia! i 


The programme of the 2th and last 
concert of the Symphony orchestra, Mr. 
Gericke, conductor, given last night in 
Symphony Hall, was as follows: 
‘‘Manfred,’’ symphony Tschaikowsky — 
Selections from ‘‘Siegfried’’ and 


Goetterdaemmerung’’ 
‘‘Emperor’s March’’ 


Balakireff suggested Byron’s ‘‘Man- 
fred’’’ to Tschaikowski as a subfect for 
a symphonic poem. He had suggested 
it to Berlioz, who shrank from the 
labor on account of his age and infirm- 
ities. Balakireff made out a programme 
hag pe tol bag mae mg hag a he a have taken his cue from the poem; 
0 be chosen, and abou e manner o i ' tis not so diff a“ 
notation; and then he calmly added: | Peete eae iene soul hath Apes die. 
“The subject does not suit my Own in- _ ee 


ee ln 





fia a 7 en mR SE ho i | q z i Sinaia phony Concerts, RP a 

- ~ Whither? sad to think—but he is gme. | The 23d season of the Symphony or-— ee aR Co cone rer arerner nga CT ICI. 5. SARC Re omaRaRRRE 

- But the first movement, the Manfred | Chestra was not so brilliant as some Pare on Symphony Orchestra | agson just anded’ Ei Besa. A 
music i the third, the invocation, the | that preceded it. The standard of act- _ On Saturday the twenty-third season of oo vec 

' scene tween Manfred amd Astarte | 44] mechanical performance was high, Symphony concerts came to an end, the | Course. never has the orchestra 


and the death scene—these are mar- | 
vellously impressive and dramatic #4 there were performances, such as programme consisting of Tschaikowsky’s | finer fettle than today. The programmes. 


pages. The music is alternately pas- that of Strauss’ ‘Don Quixote,” which “Manfred” symphony, selections from | fOr some reason, ‘have not all n 
‘sionate, sinister, despairing, sepulchral. «© ae “Siegfried” and “Gétterdam ” (Sieg- | estin ' h proved er 
There are times when the ore estra is pe egy sate ge bet ayy oad fried passing through the fire’ t avant in Bente: produces. tome tecaan i iy hake di 
; oO n ag . y S ‘ ier ’ i u 1e ~ ne é n fy” 
ee anes 4 1, FARINM, SBUSC Or IE hilde, the morning dawn from the Gétter- | four concerts. For these untamitiae, Meee 


voices. For it might be said of Tschai- Prostammes were too often uninterest- - 
kowsky, as it was said of Baudelaire /'5 and some subscribers complained ammerung prologue, and Siegfried’s jour-.| Positions we must be grateful, whether” 
new shudder. He has a curiosity about Players chosen as soloists. and Wagner’s ‘‘Kaiser’’ march | not, for the onl peti Mabie 
death horrors and the secrets of the y way to learn is by @x-— 


, 


There could be no just criticism con- | ; 
grave, and a felicity in the treatment cerning the catholic taste of Mr. Gericke +n Manfred symphony made a deep im- | Perience. Perhaps one fault to be found 
of thoughts of death that recall John “*°* displayed in the selection of his pro- pression, far greater than when it Was | with the programmes is their excessive. 
Webster's tragedies of Italian ven- papi py Nationalities were thus rep- played two years ago. Latter-day sym-/| /ength. The quality of the soloists ‘furs. 
geance and violent endings. We hear resented: o | pathy is not strong for Lord Byron, the | thermore, has, on the whole, | ey 
in his music the cry of despairing Job: German: D’'Albert (for, although his egotist with tl : ma , ole, left much to™ 
, ; 8 ° athar akiad | hanes i ay iy ped eh S wi the gloomy air, who wandered | Pe desired. However, f ; i 
“J Have said to corruption, thou art father was French and Eugene was about th ; | , for such orchestral 
my father; to the worm, thou art my horn at Glasgow and educated musically © earth seeking vainly forgetful- | Playing as Mr. Gericke has given us all the 
at first in London, where he gained a ness of his ugly self in all sorts and kinds | Year, we cannot be too thankful, and Evie» 


peat ner ay aed qo it ‘ th ¢ scholarship that enahied him to go to of unsavory ad t | dent] 

nervous doubt and anxiety, and the ex- Germany for further study, d’Albert | | it would seem, the e i hin a d: icht Mr. G els the same, for Satur-. 
, now insists angrily that he is Ger- , xperiment of behaving ay night Mr. Gericke was given a i 

pression is elemental. Since this mod- : sity bangs. led fies ++ ie «35 GB wer” himself properly and tryi ' ti 1 recep-_ 

ernity is that of every generation since man, and no one with any sense ol dav’ ind trying what a good ‘ion ana a farewell,-of which any conduae- 

death came into the world, since the humor. will contradict him), Bach 1, vba work once in a way might accom- (tor might well feel proud. R. R, Rae 

expression is poignant and overwhelm- Bargiel 1, Jeethoven 8, Brahms 7, | plish. With his habit of screaming forth “SrABAM fe rt 


ing, it would seem that the better pages |, 7 Pa vam 

v Goldmark 1. Handel 1, Haydn 2, Kaun 4 

Suecomnoner MOUs OTe just aa . Mendelssohn 5, Mozart 1, Raff 1, aglel aoe side gi Aa eta to find patience. 

today the call of Charon in Gluck’s Schubert 8, G. Schumann 1, R. Schu- oethe admired the man, but in this day 
y ; nunn 2, R. Strauss 2, Strube 1, Wagner probably most people regard ‘‘Manfred,’”’ 


‘“Alceste” chills the blood as it did |. “py ae we 
“nearly: a century and a half ago. For 6, Weber ow. where the poet screamed of himself most 


Bruch 3. Bruckner 1, Franz 1, Gluck 1, his woes, furthermore, for all the world to | 


lace and death sre the two universal French: Berlioz 1, Bizet 1, Bruneau loudly and frankly, much as Thackeray re- to His Old Place in the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra | Nee 
0 eA Rp | 2 Le. | 1 oe Ne. 


1. Gampra 1, Chabrier 1, Delibes 1, Dubois 
and supremely engrossing subjects in i’ Franck 1, d@’Indy 2, Lalo 1, Loeffler 1— garded the sorrows of Werther—something 


v9 (ple People neh defies the ne for Mr. Loeffler, we understand, ranks to be laughed at. In such surroundings, 
. ti ‘ as a member of the French pages of splendid poetry are badly placed. 


himself 

volving years with their shifting tastes | oy ” atecca arith, By hat ; ; Re ip ee 
and opinions. No great love song ever pene rae ba, Themaa. 1, Poise if Byron’s dramatic poem must be re- | To those who have been regular patrons 
seems out: of fashion. No sonorous |’ Russian: Akimenko 1. Glazounoff 3, vived for mankind, through music, no musi- 0% the concerts of the Boston Symphony. 


Pare tear to Spawiain ye the love of Rachmaninoff 1, Rimsky-Korsakoff 1, cian was sO well fitted to the task as Orchestra it will come as a surprise to 
| repetition y or insistent rhythm, of Rubinstein 1, Tachalkowsky 4. Tschaikowsky, himself a genius, and, also, learn that Mr. Fernando Arbos, who occu- 
Hungarian: Dohnanyi 1, Liszt 5, a man familiar with sorrow and grief, and Pied the seat.of concert master and first 


| gorgeous colors. Tschaikowsky was an . 
| : : Scandinavian: Svendsen 1. Phe y ir 
oriental, a barbarian in certain affec- Winn: Sibelius 1. not averse to let the world know of it. As Violin all last season, will not be seen with 


tions; but it is impossible to deny him Baomiah: Av 1 Verlaine and his kind interest tl d the organization next wint a): 
ring imagi interisely hu- ‘SP2niso: word. Mm ep are eat the moderns, derbies xt winter, as he has re-— 
man, Seotional quality. i a le nglish: Migar s, Mme, Hopekirk like Mr. Loeffler and Debussy, Byron must . Signed as a member of this musical organs 
. \ ~merican: Chadwick 1, Huss 1, needs make a potent appeal to the tragic ization. Before accepting an offer to co ne 


| . of ex- 
mental breadth and grandeur — ah Paine 1. . romanticist who kn t ‘to America Mr. A oir 
pression that are often overpowering. These. soloists appeared: Singers, new not reserve, Tschai- srica Mr. Arbos was a professor in 


ee he excerpts from the ire and the. yyne. Blauvelt, Miss Foster (first time), kowsky. At all events, in ‘Manfred’ the ; the Royal College of Music in London, and 
“Emperor s eee are famil aE meres Mme. Gadski, Mr. Gilibert, Miss Hall, Russian composer thas set before us very %t the beginning’ of next season He will re_” 
pee cere DOW require no Oa eee Mme. Melba, Mme. Schumann-Heink; soul torments that know’ no end. His turn to his old position. Meantime he will 


‘Mr. Gericke was greeted with sponta- violinists, Miss McCarthy, Miss Mead, 
neous,~ hearty and long-continued ap-. Ed dime ‘Adamowski, Arbos, Birnbaum, orchestra shrieks, groans, howls, with a Conduct a series of summer concerts at San- 
lause, which was renewed at every, Giyret. Messrs. Arbos and Birnbaum very evident sincerity that makes one Sebastian, Spain, as he has been doing for 


opportunity.: He:may well be proud of” pnjayed for the first time in Boston. shudder. No other composer ever could Several summers past 
the reputation of the orchestra, for itis pjanists, Miss Aus der Ohe, Mr, Bauer, have done it, for no oth | By the: at 935 j 
the: work of his hands, Whatever yj aman’ |} : a so ig Josefty , er mortal man than | J e management of Symphony Hall 
asthe: wo Mr. Busoni. Mme Hopekirk. Mr. Joseffy, Tschaikowsky ever combined the necessary 18 stated that the successor to Mr. poets 


‘may be thought of the character of the Wr Proctor; ‘cellist, Mr. Krasselt (his 
| there is but during the past season, first appearance). morbid temperament with the dramatic has not yet been determined; but if one 


there is but one opinion concerning the Mr. Ferir, the viola player, who joined spirit and the technical skill; skill by itself may repeat what is persistently A 
cal proficiency and the uncommon tye orchestra last seas ‘uplaved his ; y rumored 
euphony of the Boston Symphony or- Re Or eae beawtieal Sten ann his ely 2 ely od Poor gation = ces pha byde sincerity | about town Franz Kneisel, who tehkoea as 
chestra as it exists today. Rerlioz’s “Harold” symphony. prevents such an exhibition of fran- concert master at the end of last season to 
The list of new pieces produced at tic despair as Manfred’s becoming ludi- devote his time to concert work, will return 
these concerts will be found in tabu- crous. The first movement of the sym- to the position occupied for so many years, . 
' pated ote com an’? ie 2d Mh Br phony is indeed truly horrible, also the Early in the fall he started abroad with his’ 
CONCERTMASTER ARBOS ha renearaal, but it is only fair that close of the last, when everything vanishes quartet, but was suddenly -recalled home 
| composers should have a hegring, espe- into nothing; the bottom drops out of the late in the winter, owing to the sudden 
RESIGNS FROM SYMPHONY cially when ah iy Realy ade hem ap im Meade and Tschaikowsky. death of his young son. NY 
TES FS BS ? Lay (4 4! Ly and their Pings ges S huann eiited e performance Saturday was tremen- It is understood that there are several 
Fernando Arbos, who was concert- niga chat out Mr.. Elgar and his tne on ae already ‘been others of the Symphony Orchestra who are ~ 
master and first violin of the Boston works, but if we had not heard his , and even bétter was that of the not intending to return to Boston another, 
“Variations” and his ‘Dream of Geron- Waegner excerpt. Rarely do we hear the season. iad 
Symphony orchestra last season. has iiys’? we might be ready to burst with music of the ‘“‘Ring’’ so carefully and beau- Se PU ta 
resigned. It is rumored that several curiosity. oo ity Coed oe peed tifully, above all, so poetically, played . 
. . for the menta 1ealth. Ju pieces . i. ; 
aay. rere, Sill ee comune his old should be revived occasionally that we ne Dabem ae abit bated it; many a 
osition of professor in the Royal Col-) may see how easily preceding genera- Bear, WOW Ane wice aS much din 
lege of Music. London. Mr. Arbos’ suc- tions were pleased or startled. with the overture to ‘‘Lucia di Lammer- 
‘cessor has not been determined upon. As a whole, this series of programmes moor.” But it was all wonderfully satis- 


_| was uninteresting and the com laint 
Franz Kneisel. one of the famous Knel-) 1 ecinst the quality of certain singers fying, ,and made one wish for an oppor- 


gel Quartet, has been mentioned, _ and solo players was well grounded. tunity to hear an entire Wagner opera from 
—te— 
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_WORKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS DUR- : 
ING THE SEASON OF 1903-1904. 


Works marked with a double asterisk were performed for the first time in Boston. 
Works marked with an asterisk were performed for the first time at these concerts. 
Works marked with a dagger were performed for the first time anywhere. 

Artists marked with an asterisk appeared at these concerts for the first time. 
Artists marked with a double asterisk appeared for the first time in Boston. 
Artists marked with a dagger are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
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AKIMENKO: Lyric Poem, Op. 20.** Feb. 27, 1904 . 944 


D’ALBERT: Overture to the Opera, ‘‘The Improvisatore,’’** 
Pi Me ee a ea ee ae ee ee 
Argos: ‘‘Tango,’’ Concert Piece for Violin, Op. 6, No. 3.4 
(Hy. FERNANDEZ-ARBOS**}). Oct: 24,1903... . . 
Bacu, J. S. (?): Song, ‘‘If thou thy Heart bestowest.’’* (Mar- 
GUERITE Haui.) April23,1904........ 
BARGIEL: Overture to ‘‘Medea,”’ Op. 22. Dec. 26,1903. . ... 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 36. Nov. 14, 
MS ee Se ele a a ee tg teas Mee ee, SRS 
Symphony No. 7, in A major, Op. 92. Feb. 13, 1904 
Symphony No. 8, in F major, Op. 93. Dec. 26, 1903 
Overture in C major, Op. 115. Oct. 24, 1903 
Overture to ‘‘Fidelio,” Op. 72. Nov. 28, 1903 
Overture to ‘‘Coriolanus,”’ Op. 62. March 12, 1904 | 
Overture to ‘‘Leonore” No. 2, Op. 72. April 2, 1904 . . 
Concerto in D major, for Violin, Op. 61. Feb. 6, 1904. 
(OLIVE Map.) Bao al Rae ea SR LS ER Dot te 
BERLIOZ: ‘‘Harold in Italy,” Symphony in Four Movements, 
with Viola Solo, Op. 16. (Viola Solo by Mr. E. 
FERIR.**}) Dec. 5, 1903 ia lg Gk ph eae ie a 
Bizet: Ralph’s Air, ‘‘When the Flame of Love,” from ‘‘The 
Fair Maid of Perth.”* (CHARLES GILIBERT.) Jan, 2, 
RM ATER Si ST Pee ek take ke 
BRAHMS: Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 73. Oct. 17, 1903 
Symphony No. 4, in E minor, Op. 98. Feb. 6, 1904 
Academic Overture, Op. 80. Dec. 5, 1903 
Tragic Overture, Op. 81. March 26, 1904 . 2 aes oe 
Concerto in D minor, for Violin, Op. 77. (Maup Mac- 
CARTHY.) Dec. 19, 19023 he tees pita a alr Ae a 
Two Songs for Alto with Viola and Pianoforte Accompani- 
ment, Op. 91*: ‘‘Longing at Rest” and ‘‘Cradle Song 
of the Virgin.” (Mme. ScHUMANN-HEINK. Mr. Ferir, 
Viola; Mr. Zach, Pianist.) Feb. 27, 1904 ets 
Brucu: Fantasia on Scottish Airs for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 
46. (ALEXANDER Z. BIRNBAUM.**}) Nov. 25, 2003) .2'.i 
Andromache’s Lament, from ‘‘Achilles,’”’ Op. 50.* . (MME. 
SCHUMANN-HEINK.) Feb. 27,1904 ........ 
Penelope’s Recitative and Prayer, from ‘‘Odysseus,’”’ Op. 
41. (MARGUERITE Hauy.) April 23, 1904 
BRUCKNER: Symphony No. 9, in D minor (Unfinished) .** 
re 2; SO eee) UIT STORIE 
BRUNEAU: Entr’acte Symphonique from ‘‘Messidor,’** Oct. 
Pe een es eee ee COR! ORE he: ae 28 
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‘““Charming Butterfly.”* (MME. seen fers i Jan. 
§}3608)") 
CHABRIER: Overture to the Opera “Gwendoline.” 
fe ss 
Cr Concert Overture, “Buterpe. m4 April 2 3, 1904 
CHERUBINI: Overture to the Opera ‘‘Anacreon.” Feb. 13, 1904, 
DELIBES: ‘‘Why?’* (MME. BLAUVELT.) Jan. 9, 1904 
DOHNANYI: Symphony in D minor.** Nov. 28, 1903 
Dusols, THEODORE: Overture, ‘‘Frithjof.’’** Feb. 6, 1904. 
DvorAK: Symphony No. 2, in D minor, Op. 70. Nov. 21, 1903 
Song, ‘‘Gute Nacht. rd (MURIEL Foster. *) April 2, 1904, 
ExGaR: Variations on an Original Theme, Op. 36.** Dec. 26, 
$9095): April $6; POOH TTF PPS eo a a 


Prelude to the Oratorio, ‘“The Dream of Gerontius.’’* 
March 26, 1904. . ratte a 
FRANCK: Symphonic ice “The Wild Huntsman.” YC ams 195 
1904 . Koectre 
FRANZ: Song, “In Autumn.” (MancuERITE Hatt.) April 23, 
1904. . 
GLAZOUNOFF: Symphony No. a in E- flat major, Op. 48. sk 
Oct. 24, 1903; Jan. 2, 1904 (by request) . 
‘‘Carnival’’ Overture, Op. 45.** April 9, 1904. 
Giuck: Recitative and Aria, ‘‘Che faro senza Eurydice, ” from 
‘‘Orfeo.”’ -(Murre, FostEer.*) April 2, 1904 
GoL_DMARK: Overture to ‘‘Sakuntala,’’ I’ major, Op. 13. Oct. 
Ot. 20 
HANDEL: Sead” *tieead Bird that shun’ st the Noise of KF olly,” 
from ‘‘I/ Allegro, il Penseroso, ed il Moderato.” 
(MELBA.) Dec. 26, 1903 . . Bee aes 
HAYDN: Symphony in C major (B. & H., No. 7). April 9, 1904, 
Symphony in C minor (B. & H., No. 9). Dec. 19, 1903 . 
HopEKIrK, HELEN: Concert Piece in D minor for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra.** (MMs. HoPeEKirK.) April 16, 1904 
Huss: Concerto in B major for Pianoforte and Orchestra, Op. to. 
(ADELE AUS DER OHE.) Nov. 14, 1903 . . 
D’INpy: ‘“The Enchanted Forest,’’ Symphonic Legend (after a a 
Ballad by Uhland), Op. 8.** Oct. 31, 1903. . 
Entr’acte from the Opera, ‘‘The Stranger.’’** ‘March 5; 
1904 . 
KAUN, shoes Symphonic Poem, “Minnehaha Op. 43, No. 1.*# 
Jan. 30, 1904 . 
LALO: Spanish Symphony for Violin and Orchestra, ( p. at; 
(Mr. ‘I. ApamowskI.) March 12, 1904. . 
Iaszr: ‘“The Preludes,’’ Symphonic Poem, No. %. April 9, 1904, 
‘The Ideal,”’ Symphonic Poem, No. 12. Nov. 21, 1903. 
Concerto in E- flat major, No. 1, for Pianoforte a ye a RN 


(GEORGE PROCTOR.) Jan. 30, 1904. 
Concerto No. 2, in A major, for Pianoforte and Orchestra. 


(RAFAEL JosE¥rY.) March 26, 1904 . . 
‘Dance of Death,’ a Paraphrase of the “Dies Trae” for 
Pianoforte and Orchestra. (I'eRRUCCIO BUSONI.) 


March 5, 1904 
LOEFFLER: ‘‘The Death of ‘Tintagiles,’ rs Symphonic Poem (after 
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the Drama by Maeterlinck). Jan. 2, 1904 . 
MAssENrT: ‘“Twilight.”* (CHARLES GILIBERT.) Jan. 2, 1904 


_ MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 3, in A minor, ‘‘Scotch,”’ ‘Op. 56. 


Jan. 9, 1904 . 7 
Overture to the Legend of ‘The Fair Melusina,.’ 9: Op 32. 

April 2, 1904. . . . 
Overture to ‘‘A Midsummer N ight’ s Dream,” Op. : 21. Nov. 

21.3602... cute 
Wedding March from ‘‘A Midsummer Night’ s Dream.” Dec. 

5, 1903.8 
Concerto in EK minor for Violin, Op. 64. a EK) FERNANDEZ 

Annos.*?1) Oct, 24, 1003. «>... .... 25 Sa aa 74 


§ This march, not announced on the title-page of the programme-book, was played in honor of the wedding 
anniy — of Major Henry L, ee 


“Spring Song.’”’* (MARGUERITE HALL) April 23, 1904 
MOzartT: Symphony in E-flat major (K. 543). Feb. 27, 1904 . 921 
PAINE: Ballet Music from ‘‘Azara.’”’ Dec. 19, 1903. . ae 
PERILHOU: ‘‘The Virgin at the Manger.’’* i eS eR Grueert,) | 

Jan. 2, 1904. . th. ae 
POISE: Song of Gilles* from “Toli Gilles.” (CHARLES GILI- 
Mat.) 160. 9, 008 .... | bi pond Se. CITE, - ae 
RACHMANINOFF: Song, “Von Jenseits.’ nk (MURIEL FOSTER.*) 
April 2, 1904. . . @3aes 
RAFF: Overture, ‘‘ Ein feste Burg,” Op. 127. r Nov. 14, 1903 185 
RIMSKY- KORSAKOFF: Overture to the Opera, ‘‘The Betrothed of 
the Tsar.’”’ April 16, 1904 . . 7 1285 


1371 


ROSSINI: Cavatina, ‘‘Una Voce poco fa,”’ from ‘The Barber of 


| 


seville.’ (Mmg. BLAUVELT.) Jat.9, 1904... .. 610 
- RUBINSTEIN: Symphony No. 6, in A minor, Op. 111. Jan. 30, 


1904 . Miettinen: i 


SAINT-SAENS: Overture to the Opera, Phe Barbarians.’** 


Jan. 9, 1904. . 605 
Scherzo from the Concerto No. 2, in G minor, for Piano- 

forte, Op. 22. (HELEN HopkKIRK.) April 16, 1904. 1312 
Concerto No. 5,in F major, Op..103,**§ for Pianoforte and 

Orchestra. (FERRUCCIO BUSONI.) March . Pe eee 994 
Coneerto No. 3, in B minor, for Violin, Op. 61. (EmMIiLe 

SAURET.) April g, 1904. . 1232 
Concerto No. 1, in A minor, for Cello and Orchestra, Op. 33. 

(RUDOLF KRASSELT.**}) NOV. 20,1903. «0. aon 


§ First time in Boston with orchestral accompaniment. 


a 


SCHUBERT: Unfinished Symphony in B minor. April 16, 1904, 1308, 
‘Gretchen am Spinnrade’’* and perkes a ? (JOHANNA 
GADSKI.) Oct. 31, 1903. . . 123 
SCHUMANN, GkEorG: ‘‘In Carnival Time,’ ” Suite for Full Orches- 
tra, Op. 22.**. Jan. 23, 1904... . 690 
SCHUMANN, ROBERT: oe No. 1, in B- flat major, Op. 38. 
March 5, 1904. . on 
Symphony No. 4, in D minor, Op. 120. Oct. 31, 1903 
SIBELIUS: Symphony No. 2, in D major.** March 12, 1904 . 
SMETANA: Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Vysehrad’”’ (No. 1 of the Cycle, 
"ey Country “J. + NOV." Te, 4003) i OE Pe 
Overture to the Opera, ‘‘The Sold Bride.’’ Jan. 30, 1904 . | 
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Strauss, RicHARD: ‘‘Don Quixote” (Introduction, Theme with 
Variations, and Finale): Fantastic Variations on a 
Theme of Kuiightly Character, Op. 35.** (Mr. Kras- 
SELT, ’Cello; Mr. ZAcH, Viola.) Feb. 13,1904 ... 
Song: “Muttertandelei.’”* (Muri, — *) — 2, 
1904. . sity 
STRUBE: Fantastic Overture, ‘Op. 20. March 12, 1904 Dott 
SVENDSEN: Symphony No. 2, in B-flat major, Op. 15. Jan. 23, 
1904. pe ee ng teh? A OURID | OA Ee Ha, OF 
THOMAS, AMBROISE: Ophelia’s Mad Scene from ‘‘Hamlet.”’ 
(MELBA.) Dec. 26, 1903. 
TSCHAIKOWSKY: Symphony No. 4, in FR minor, Op. 36. March 
26, 1904 . 
Symphony, “Manfred, Y after Byron’ S Poem, ‘Op. 58 " April 
30, 1904 . 
‘“The Voyvode,” ‘Orchestral ‘Ballad, ‘Op. 7Q¥xS (posthu- 
mous). Dec. 5, 1903. . 
Concerto for Pianoforte, No. I, in B-flat minor, Op. 23. 
(HAROLD BAUER.) Oct. ro, 2603 
VERDI: Bolero from ‘‘The Sicilian Vespers.”’ * (Mae. BLAUVELT.) 
jan. Oo, 1964° {= : 
VOLKMANN: slap No. . ‘in D minor, ey 44. ‘April 23, 
1904. 
Serenade No. 3, in D minor, Op. 69. (MR KRASSELT, Cel- 
lo.) Jan. 23, 1904 aera Sie. DN 
WAGNER: ‘‘Waldweben,”’ from ‘Siegfried.’ ” Oct. 24, 1903 


Orchestral Excerpts from ‘‘Siegfried’”’ and ‘‘Die Gétter-- 


dammerung”’ (Richter’s arrangement). April 30, 94 
Overture to ‘‘Tannhauser.’”’ Dec. 19, 1903 . . 
Prelude to ‘‘Die Meistersinger.’’ March 5, 1904 
Overture to the Opera ‘‘Rienzi.’”’ April 16, 1904 . 
The Emperor’s March Gas ee an ie a Se 
§ First performance in Boston by an orchestra. 


WEBER: Overture to ‘‘Euryanthe. CE 89, 2086 FF Groene 
Overture to ‘‘Der Freischiitz.”’ Jan. 23, 1904 :; 


Recitative, ‘‘How Tranquilly I Slumbered,”’ and Aria, 
“Softly Sighing,”’ from ‘‘Der Freischiitz.”’ _ (JOHANNA 
GaADSKI.) Oct. 31,1903... - LG ae 


WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME IN BOSTON: 


SYMPHONIES. 
BRUCKNER: Symphony No. g, in D minor (Unfinished). April 


2, 1904. 
DoHNANYI: Symphony in D minor. Nov. 28, 1903. 


OVERTURES. 


D’ ALBERT: To ‘‘The Improvisatore.’”’ Jan. 2, 1904: 
CHADWICK: ‘‘Euterpe.’’f April 23, 1904. 

Dusots: ‘‘Frithjof.’’ Feb. 6, 1904. 

GLAZOUNOFF: ‘‘Carnival,’’ Op. 45. April 9, 1904. 
SaInt-SAiNS: To ‘“The Barbarians.” Jan. 9, 1904. 

STRUBE: ‘‘Fantastic Overture,’’ Op. 20. March 12, 1904 ! ? 


SUITES, VARIATIONS, ETC. 


AKIMENKO: Lyric Poem. Feb. 27, 1904. 

ELGAR: Variations on an Original Theme, Op. 36. Dec. 26, 1903 
(repeated) pssgeee ae 

SCHUMANN, G.: ‘‘In Carnival Time,” u Suite, Op. 22. Jan. 23, 
1904. 

STRAusS, R.: ‘‘Don Quixote’: Introduction, Theme with Varia- 
tions, and Finale, Op. 35. Feb. 13, 19094. . .. . 


CONCERTOS, ETC. 


Arsos: ‘‘Tango,’’ Piece for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 6, No. 3.T 
(E. FERNANDEZ-ARBOS.) Oct. 24, 1903. 

HopEKIRK: Concert Piece in D minor, for Pianoforte and Or- 
chestra. (HELEN HopEKIRK.) April 16, 1904. 
SAINT-SAENS: Concerto No. 5, in F major, Op. 103,§ for Piano- 

forte and Orchestra. (FERRUCCIO BUSONI.) March 5, 
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OPERATIC EXCERPTS. 
BRUNEAU: Entr’acte Symphonique, from ‘‘Messidor.”’ Oct. 17, 
1903. 
D'INpy: Entr’acte from ‘‘The Stranger.’”’ March 5, 1904 < -; 


§ First time with orchestra. 


SUMMARY. 
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GLAZOUNOFF: Symphony No. 4, in E-flat major, Op. 48. Oct. 24, BRUNEAU RAFF 
1903 (repeated). | CAMPRA RimsKy-KORSAKOFF 
SIBELIUS: Symphony No. 2, in D major. March 12,.1904. = % CHABRIER ROSSINI . 
CHADWICK . RUBINSTEIN 
SYMPHONIC POEMS. CHERUBINI SAINT-SAENS 
D’Inpy: ‘‘The Enchanted Forest.’’ Oct. 31, 1903. DELIBES. . SCHUBERT . 
Kaun: ‘‘Minnehaha,”’ Op. 43, No.1. Jan. 30, 1904 = ° DOHNANYI . ScHUMANN, G. 
DuBOIs . . SCHUMANN, R. 
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SUMMARY BY WORKS. 
I. SYMPHONIES. 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 36. 
Symphony No. 7, in A major, Op. 92. 
Symphony No. 8, in F major, Op.93 : : : 

BERLIOZ: ‘‘Harold in Italy,’ Op. 16. . 2 7 3 

BRAHMS: Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 733 
Symphony No. 4, in E minor, Op. 98 . | 

BRUCKNER: Symphony No. g, in D minor (Unfinished) ** 

DOHNANYI: Symphony in D minor** . . . “Seg 

DvoRAK: Symphony No. 2, in D minor . 

GLAZOUNOFF: Symphony No. 4, in F-flat major ( Ip. 48** (re- 

peated)... a eer 

HAYDN: Symphony in C major (B. & H., No. 7). 
Symphony in C minor (B. & H., No. at 3 

MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 3, in A minor, “Scotch, rf Op. 56, 


Mozart: Symphony in E-flat major (K. 543) . : . . 
RUBINSTEIN: Symphony No. 6,in A minor, Op. 111. 
SCHUBERT: Unfinished Symphony i Bie weeor oo 
SCHUMANN, R.: Symphony No. 1, in B-flat major, Op. 
Symphony No. 4,in Dminor,Op.120.. . 
SIBELIUS: Symphony No. 2, in D major** . Vtg 
SVENDSEN: Symphony No. 2, in B-flat major, Op. 15 ; 
TSCHAIKOWSKY: Symphony No. 4, in F minor, Op. 36. 
Symphony, ‘‘Manfred”. . ek es 
VOLKMANN: Symphony No. 1, in D minor, Op. 44 : 


II. SUITES AND SERENADES. 
SCHUMANN, GkEorG: ‘‘In Carnival Time,’ Suite, Op. 22** 


VoLKMANN: Serenade No. 3, in D minor. (MR. KRASSELT, 


en). « 3 SRS ee. 8 ere Fg ee 


Ill. SyMPHONIC POEMS. 


FRANCK: ‘‘The Wild Huntsman”. : : : , 
D’Inpy: ‘‘The Enchanted Forest,” Op. gi 
Kaun: ‘‘Minnehaha,”’ Op. 43, No. 1** . ; 


Gotpuann: To ‘‘Sakuntala’ .: :: 


Laszt: ‘The Preludes.”’ 

‘“‘The Ideal”. . - Sect, Si ~ TS “abhor aif Ae a ia 
LOEFFLER: ‘‘The Death of ‘Tintagiles”” (after Maeterlinck) 
SEEAMAS’ 'VVORIIGG” 14 Bree e Sis swe 


IV. OVERTURES. 
D’ALBERT: To ‘‘The Improvisatore’’** ; ; 


Bangi: “Medea”? 7, 425414 455 : 
BEETHOVEN: Overture in C major, Op. 1 5. 
‘‘Fidelio,”’ Op. 72. 
“Coriolanus,” Op. 62. 
‘‘Lenore,”’ No. 2, Op. 72 
BRAHMS: ‘‘ Academic,” Op. 80. 
‘*Tragic,” Opnrgi? ... | 
CHABRIER: To ‘‘Gwendoline’”’ 
CHADWICK: ‘‘EKuterpe’’} : ° 
CHERUBINI: ‘‘Anacreon”’. : = ? 
DUBOIS: ‘‘Frithjof iy celle ee Be 
ELGAR: To ‘‘The Dream of Gerontius” 
GLAZOUNOFF: ‘‘Carnival’’** 
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MENDELSSOHN: ‘‘The Legend of the Fair + Melusina. 

To ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” : . 2: ; 
RAFF: ‘‘Hin feste Burg’’* : 
Rimsky-Korsakorr: To ‘The Betrothied of the Tsar” 
SAINT-SAENS: To ‘‘The Barbarians’’** . . . . 
SMETANA: ‘To ‘‘The Sold Bride”’ ; . 
STRUBE: Fantastic Overture, Op. 20f 
WAGNER: To ‘‘Rienzi.”’ 

To ‘‘Tannhauser.’’ 

To ‘‘Die Meistersinger’’ 
W BER: To ‘Der Freischtitz.’’ 

Jo ‘‘furyanthe ' 


V. ORCHESTRAL VARIATIONS. 


ELGAR: Variations on an Original Theme, Op. 36 (repeated) . 
STRAwaS, ua. “Don Quixote,” Op. 35°" 2. 4. ons Oe 


VI. OpgéRATIC EXCERPTS AND TRANSCRIPTIONS. 


BRUNEAU: Entr’acte Symphonique from ‘‘Messidor’’** 
D’Inpy: Entr’acte from ‘‘The — Deane 
PAINE: Ballet Music from ‘‘Azara”’ . ; Pra Le 
WAGNER: ‘‘Waldweben”’ from ‘‘Siegfried.”’ 


Excerpts from ‘‘Siegfried’’ a “Die Gotterdammerung” 
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Bruca: Fantasia on Scottish / Airs for Violin, Op. as 


VII. MisceLLANEOUS. 
AKIMENKO: Lyric Poem** . 
MENDELSSOHN: Wedding March 


TscuHatkowsky: ‘‘The Voyvode’’** 


WAGNER ‘‘The Emperor’s March ° 


VIII. ConcERTOS AND INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS WITH ORCHESTRA. 


Arpos: ‘Tango,’ Concert Piece for Violin, Op. 6, No. 3.t (EK. 
FERNANDEZ-ARBOS** Ff) 
BEETHOVEN: Concerto in D Ph for Violin, Op. 61. 


MEAD) . 
BRAHMS: Concerto i] D minor, for Violin, Op. 7, 


CARTHY) 


(Olav 
(Mau Mac- 


(ALEX: 
ANDER Z. BIRNBAUM** f) _ . 

HopEKIRK: Concert Piece in D minor, for Pianoforte. 4k (Hut, EN 
HOpEKIRK) em 

Huss: Concerto in B major. 

LALO: Spanish Symphony for Violin, Op. 21. 


ADAMOWSKIf) . | 
Liszr: ‘‘Dance of Death’’: Paraphrase ‘of the Dies Irae” for 


Pianoforte. (FERRUCCIO BUSONT.) 


Concerto No. 1, in E-flat major, for Pianoforte. 
PROCTOR.) 
Concerto No. 2, in A major, for Pianoforte. 
SEFFY) . 
MENDELSSOHN : Concerto in E minor, for Violin. 
DEZ-ARBOS** fT). . Fa AR ini deta i 
SAINT-SAENS: Scherzo from Concerto No. 2, in G minor, Op. 
22, for Pianoforte. (HELEN HOPEKIRK. ) 
Concerto No. 5, in F major, Op. 103, for Pianoforte.** 
(FERRUCCIO BUSONTI.) 
Concerto No. 3, in B minor, Op. 61, for Violin. 
SAURET.) 
Concerto No. 1, in A minor, for ’Cello. 
See 2)... ; 


(ADELE AUS DER OuK) a a 
(TIMOTHEE 


(GEORGE 
(RAFAEL Jo- 


(E. FERNAN- 


(EMILE 


(RUDOLF KRAs- 


TSCHAIKOWSKY : Concerto No. 1,1n B- flat minor. . (Haroww BAUER) 


LX. Vocal Music: SCENES, ARIAS, ETC. 


Bacu(?): Song, ‘‘If thou thy Heart bestowest.’”* (MARGUE- 
RITE HALL) . 

Bizer: ‘‘When the Flame of Love, "* from ‘The Fair Maid of 
Perth.” (CHARLES GILBERT) . 

BrAHMs: ‘Two Songs for Alto with Viola and Pianoforte Accom- 
paniment, Op. 91.* (Mmr. SCHUMANN-HEINK) 

Brucu: Andromache’s Lament, from ‘‘ Achilles,” Op. 50.* (Er- 
NESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK. ) 

Penelope’s Recitative and Prayer from ‘‘Odysseus,’’ Op. 41: 


(IRAMOUMMETE TEALA) 00k Freund k 


DvokAx: ‘‘Good Night.”* (MuRIEL FostEerR*) 
FRANZ: Tn Autumn.” (MARGUERITE HALL) . 


~Griuck: ‘‘Che fard senza Eurydice,’”’ from “Orfeo,” -(Murren, 


FOSTER*) . 
HANDEL: “Sweet Bird, ” from OS i Allegro, il Penseroso, ed il Mo- 
derato.”’ (MELBA) 
MASSENET: ‘‘Twilight.’’* (CHARLES GILIBER?) . 
MENDELSSOHN: ‘‘Spring Song.’”’* (MARGUERITE HALL) 
PERILHOU: ‘‘The Virgin at the Manger.”’** (CHARLES GILIBER’) 
PoIsE: Gilles’s Song from ‘‘Joli Gilles.”’* (CHARLES GILIBERT), 
RACHMANINOFF: ‘‘Von Jenseits.”’* (MuRIEL Fostsr*) . 


Rossini: “‘Una Voce poco fa’’ from ‘‘The Barber of Seville.’’ 
(LILLIAN BLAUVELT) . 

SCHUBERT: ‘‘Gretchen am Spinnrade.’”* 
‘‘Erlkonig.”” (JOHANNA GADSKI) 

STRAusSS, R.: ‘‘Muttertandelei.”’* (MurRrIEL Foster*) j 

THomas, A.: Ophelia’s Mad Scene from ‘‘Hamlet.”’ (MELBA) . 

VERDI: Bolero from ‘‘The Sicilian Vespers.”* (LILLIAN BLAU- 
 ) § 

WEBER: Agathe’s Recitative and Aria from ‘‘Der Freischiitz.” 
(JOHANNA GADSKI) . ait ty. Raa e Ie. 


(JOHANNA GADSKI.) 


Notre.—Mozart’s aria, ‘‘Parto, parto,’”’ announced for Dec. 
5, 1903 (p. 372), was not sung by Mme. Melba, nor did 
she sing at that concert. 


THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS HAVE APPEARED THIS SEASON. 


% 


Mr. TimorH&e ADAMOwSKI,j violinist. 
Spanish Symphony, Op.21 .. . yekeny 

Mr. EH. FERNANDEZ-ARBOS “*> violinist. Oct. 24, 1903. Men- 
delssohn’s Concerto in EF} minor; Arbos’s ‘‘Tango,’’ Con- 
cert Piece, Op. 6, No. 3.** (Sketch) . ) 

Miss ADELE AUS DER OHE, Pianist. Nov. 14, 1903. 
certo in B major, eo NR | cal IRR SE al Sat 

Mr. HAROLD BAUER, pianist. Oct. 17, 1903. ‘I'schaikowsky’s 
Concerto No. 1, in B-flat minor. (Sketch) . 

Mr. ALEXANDER Z. BIRNBAUM. *kt Nov. 28, 1903. 
Fantasia on Scottish Airs, Op. 46. (Sketch) ; 

Mme. LitiaAN BLAUVELT, soprano. Jan. 9, 1904. , _Una Voce 
poco fa,’’ from Rossini’s ‘‘ Barber of Seville’’; Campra’s 
“Charming Butterfly’’*; Delibes’s‘ ‘Why 2): Bolero 
from Verdi’s ‘‘Sicilian Vespers’’”* . 

Mr. I’eRruccIo BuSsONTI, pianist. March 5, 1904. -Saint- Saéns’s 
Concerto No. 5, in F major, Op. pes Fh Liszt’s ‘‘ Dance 
of Death.’’ (Sketch) . ne ars 

Miss Muriky Tostrer,* contralto. ‘April 2, 1904. Gluck’s 
‘Che faro senza Eurydice,’”’ from “Orfeo”; Dvorak’s 
‘‘Good Night’”’*; Rachmaninoff’s ‘‘Von Jenseits’; R. 
Strauss’s ‘‘Muttertandelei.”’* (Sketch) . 


March 12, 1904. Lalo’s 


Huss’s Con- 


Bruch’s 


PAGE 
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Mme. JoHANNA Gapski, soprano. Oct. 31, 1904. Agathe’s 


Recitative and Aria from ‘‘Der Freischiitz”’ ; Schu- 
bert’s ‘‘Gretchen am Spinnrade’’* and ‘‘Erlkénig.”’ 
(Sketch) 


Mr. CHARLES GILBERT, baritone. Jan. 2, 1904. Ralph’s Air 


from Bizet’s ‘‘Fair Maid of Perth’’*; Massenet’s ‘‘Twi- 


light’*; Périlhou’s ‘‘Virgin at the Manger’’*; Song of 


Gilles from Poise’s ‘‘Joli Gilles.”* (Sketch)... . 


Miss MARGUERITE HAL, contralto. April 23, 1904. Penelope’s 


Recitative and Prayer from Bruch’s ‘‘Odysseus,” Op. 
36; Bach’s (?) ‘‘If thou thy Heart bestowest’’* ; Franz’s 
‘In Autumn”; Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Spring Song’’* 


Mme. HELEN HopekirK, pianist. April 16, 1904. Hopekirk’s 
Concert Piece in D minor**; Scherzo from Saint-Saéns’s 


Concerto No. 2,in G minor. (Sketch) eae wt a 
Mr. RAFAEL JOSEFFY, pianist. March 26, 1904. Liszt’s Con- 
certo No. 2, in A major. (Sketch) Dig eee 
Mr. Rupo“tF KRassELtT,**} ’cellist. Nov. 21, 1903. Saint- 
Saéns’s Concerto No. 1, in A minor, Op. 33. (Sketch), 


Miss Maup MacCarray, violinist. Dec. 19, 1903. Brahms’s 


Concerto in D major, Op. 77. (Sketch) Seo es oe 
Miss OLIVE MEapD, violinist. Feb. 6, 1904. Beethoven’s Con- 
certo in D major, Op. 61 


MME. MELBA, soprano. Dec. 26, 1903. Handel’s ‘‘Sweet Bird” 


812 


and Ophelia’s Mad Scene from ‘‘Hamlet.’’ (Sketch), 367, 490 


Mr. GEORGE Proctor, pianist. Jan. 30, 1904. Iaszt’s Concerto 


No. 1, in E-flat major 


a 


Mr. Emin& SAuRET, violinist. April 9, 1904. Saint-Saéns’s 


Concerto No. 3, in B minor, Op. 61. (Sketch) . 
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Mui. ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK, contralto. Feb. 27, 1904." |5 


Andromache’s Lament, from Bruch’s ‘‘Achilles”’ ; 
Brahms’s ‘‘Longing at Rest’’* and ‘‘Cradle Song of the 
Niggin, °? Op.ig1.: (Sketch). rs 


see 


Sopranos: Mme. Blauvelt, Mme. Gadski, Mme. Melba . 
Contraltos: Miss Foster,* Miss Hall, Mme. Schumann-Heink 
es oer cee, kG ARM ew me ee 
Pianists: Miss Aus der Ohe, Mme. Hopekirk; Messrs. Bauer, 

Meme soeeny, aroctor. . he. ee ee te eM. 
Violinists: Miss MacCarthy, Miss Mead; Messrs. T. Adamowski,t 

Arbos,**} Birnbaum,**}> Sauret Te, Nis... eae 
Cellist: Mr. Krasselt**7 


Total . 


mae 


Accompanists: Miss Kate Eadie for Miss Foster; Mr. Zachy{ for 
Mme. Blauvelt, Mme. Gadski, Miss Hall, Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, Mr. Gilibert. 


O32 


Incidental Solos: Mr. E. Ferir,**} viola: Berlioz’s ‘‘Harold”’ 
_ Symphony and Brahms’s; Songs, Op. 91 (Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink). | : 
Mr. Zach,t viola: Strauss’s ‘‘Don Ouixote,” Dohnanyi’s 
Symphony, 
ae 
Organists: Mr. Wallace Goodrich. Mr. H. G. Tucker (April 23, 
1904. 


WN TR?ACTHS. 


BLACKBURN, VERNON: ‘‘Berlioz’’. 

‘Butterfly Music”’ 

‘‘Dandyism and Music”’ 

‘‘Liszt and Wagner’”’ 

“Religion and Music”’ Be seen ce, aS 
INGMAN, A., and Hae, Puistpr: ‘Music in Finland” 


Wn SANS HAS Se ® . 
S CEG (HMOLROET 


OS 


INDEX TO SUNDRY REFERENCES AND FOOTNOTES. 7, 


BIOGRAPHICAL: Balakireff, 1288; Belaieff, 98; Béttger, 984; Mme. Branchu, 874; 
de Bréville, 146; Bronsart, 1110; Bruneau, 32, 96; Cecchi, 367; Clement, 
815; Cruvelli, 630; Drouet, 248; Duvinage, 808; Eloy, 874; Gardel, 874; Ga- 
veaux, 312; Genast, 185; Giorgi-Righetti, 612; Girard, 386; Hahnel, 1165; 
Hartvigson, 1007; Hollmann, 260; Imbert, 797; Jennens, 496; A. Joachim, 
936; Joachim’s children, 945; Joseph II., 923; W. Kalliwoda, 185; Kastropp, 
545; Lydia Kelly, 143; Koessler, 338; Kotek, 1129; Lays, 874; Libussa, 
200; Hd. Laszt, 751; A. Ludwig, 1310; Lutz, 552; von Meck, 1129; Mehlig- 
Falk, 1110; Mercy-Argenteau, 1292; Mickiewicz, 374; Monasterio, 72; Na- 
poleon I., 861; Arthur Napoleon, 1254; J. P. Salomon, 427; Schréder-Devrient, 
451; Scio, 312; Seidler, 140; Stamaty, 994; Titchatschek, 450; Tolbecque, 
258; Topp, 748; Tscheck, 764; Urhan, 386; Volkmann described by Beatty- 
Kingston, 687; J. Wagner, 452; J. Walther, 188; Wranitzky, 65; Anna 
Wiilken, 1368; de Zarembski, 1008. 

DANCES: Chaconne, 824; Farandole, 608; Furiant, 763; Gavotte, 694; Passa- 
caglia, 824; Siciliana, 1234; Tango, 84; Tschaikowsky on Ballet Music, 1138. 

INSTRUMENTS: Celesta, 378; Kantele, 1069; ‘Triangle, 752. | 

Musical Forms: Aubade, 676; Cassazione, 678; Parthien, 678; Serenade, 676. 

SonGs: ‘‘Auld Robin Morris,” 324; ‘‘Gaudeamus igitur,” 367; ‘‘Irish Christen- ! 
ing at Tipperary” (Maguinnis), 24; ‘‘Landesvater,” 365; ‘“‘Scots wha hae,” — 





324; ‘‘ Vision of Connaught” (Mangan), 204; ‘‘Was kommt dort,” 367; ‘Wir 
hatten gebauet,” 365; ‘Young Tamlan,” 148. | : 
THEATRE: Byron’s ‘‘ Manfred,” 1415; Byron’s ‘‘Marino Faliero,’”’ 396; Donizetti's 
‘La Favorite,” 1257; Giordano’s ‘‘Mala Vita,’’ 766; Hugo’s “‘Angelo,” 545; 
Orange Amphitheatre, 605; Tasca’s ‘‘A Santa Lucia,” 766. 
LEGENDS: City of Iram, 208; Euterpe (IT. Heywood), 1345; Frithjof Saga, 799; 
Harald (Uhland’s), 148; Lemnian Women, 488; Medea (T. Heywood), 487; 


Melusina, 1172; Tannhauser (G. Paris); Wild Hunter, 616. 


> , , ‘ ‘ > , ‘, yn »T”* ed ° 
CRITICAL: Barry on the symphonic poem, 1258; Baudelaire on ‘‘Tannhauser,’’ 446; 


Borodin on Rimsky-Korsakoff, 91; Bruneau on Chabrier, 954; von Btilow on 
Uschaikowsky, 20; | 
l‘itzmaurice-Kelly on Don Quixote and Hamlet, 879; Marnold on Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, 1294; Pudor on Rimsky-Korsakoff, 1294; Runciman on Mozart, 
926; G. B. Shaw on “Siegfried,” 76; Tschaikowsky on Rimsky-Korsakoll, 
- 5 . . 
12906. 
LocaL: Performances of Rubinstein’s works in Boston, 7306. | 
MiscELLANEOUS: Athenzus’ definition of music, 682; bibliography of Czech music, 
769; carnival (etymology, etc.), 690; color of tonalities, 821; bemale orchestras, 


678; Gilles (type), 575; Luther as choral writer, 188; musical portraits, 503; 
prose librettos, 30; the ‘‘Red Cock,” 804; Russian Symphony Concerts, 94; 


Hugo Wolf, onTApplause,{1064. 


CAG AYES GIES 
RESCH VLD 


Ehlert on Volkmann, 1378; Kautz on Schumann, 986; 


ciety’’ tried to be marlicious because 


aa Fe ag ty i ie ilies yee “one knows just when Mrs, i. 
oy ‘d 5 ei wat 


‘since t e time when. be 

Jack Gardnér came to Boston a 

bride, back in the 60’s, and as-. 
tonished the conservative old. 
families with her piquancy and daring, | 
she has been the acknowledged leader 


of Boston society. Not only that, but cluded in it are Clayton Johns, Charlie 
she has also, by her marked radicalism, Sampson, young Gebhard, Mr. Blaess 


forced provincial Boston of the early Ambrose Webber, and lastly, George 
days into a new regime. At first ‘“‘so-| ‘Proctor. 


favorite omes in’ her train who have 
danced attendance upon her at Sym- 
phony, at Pop concerts, at horse shows 
and operas, It is a long Ist, and in- 


At all the performances given by the 


of her open friendship with notabili- ‘School of Opera of the New England 


it was fabulous at that. 


| 
| 
i 
| 


ties. Then when finally, by the law 


of contraries, Mrs. Jack, a plain, little has been in one of the boxes, the first 


red-haired woman without a _ single to arrive and the last to depart. Last 
brilliant talent and only the supreme | year 


gift of tact to commend her, became 
the leader of the smart set whose 
every social edict she defied, the aris- 
tocracy recognized the fact that the 
time was to arrive when their innO- | violets at Signor Bimboni, 
cent daughters would be compelled to 
enter the same drawing rooms where 


,Conservatory of Music, Mrs. Gardner 


young artists personally, but she leaned 


far over her box and with unerring aim 


tor, at the conclusion of a scene from 
an opera Of his own composition, which 


“actor folk and public mountebanks” | wa. given in America for the first | 


were received. time. 
Mrs. Jack has always taken up the 
various Symphony leaders. 


Arthur Nikisch, that pale little man tably at Clayton Johns’ recital, some 


of nerves, was also her: friend. Zach, years ago. Once she fractured her leg, | 
Strube and others who have wielded but that did not keep her from attend- || 
ing some of the concerts to which she | 
had been looking forward. Oh, no! She | | 
‘went to the hall on one occasion in a. 


the baton from time to time have 
been patronized by her. When it has 
so pleased her, she has, in regal fash- 
ion, summoned the entire orchestra to 
play before her and her friends in her 
superbly appointed music room. The 
expense was the least consideration, and | 
To hear it, 
there met in her house the Brimmes |C°™* and play for her. 
set, representing the old Puritan aris- 

tocracy of Boston, and the Apthorp 
set, the new Bohemian set, on common 
ground. The Kneisel Quartet has also | 
played at her bidding. Mrs. Gardner 
has not failed to break down social bar- 
riers of long standing in the evidence 
of her belief of society as a vehicle 


for the cultivation of art, music and , 
jntellectuality, and to create such a|er, who was enchanted with his violin 


social renaissance as that of Mme, de| Playing. Having heard him on his na- 
Stael’s famous salon. But with al}| tive heath, in that enchanted gondolier 
that she manages in her subtle way | and, she would not be content until she 


wheel chair, and seemed to forget all 
her pain in her enjoyment of the mu- 


| doir, she invited several proteges te 


where he calmly pursued thé even tenor 
of his way as head of the conservatory 


not to mix Bohemian with her soc{fa]| ad transplanted him to American soil. | 


life; she does the two acts in an en-| f° wish is to act with Mrs. Gardner, 
tirely different key. and in a short time, Tirindelll came 

While Mrs. Gardner’s proteges have, and was introduced to swelldom through 
as a rule, been young men, she by nojthe medium of a, musicale given by her 
means confines her help to that sex, for| 4t Pride’s Crossing. In the autumn 
many a talented Boston girl owes her ihe was her devoted cavalier at the Sym- 


success and recognition to Mrs. Gard-| Phony and other concerts. He was a 


ner’s financial and moral support and good looking, dapper little Italian, and 


encouragement. To one she gave a/|@ more appreciative music lover than he 


grand piano, to another two yearg’| Would have been hard to find, One of 


study abroad, 


a 


began to give aid and to smile upon 
budding genius, but every Bostonian 
knows that for years there have been 


She not only went behind the] 
scenes to congratulate some of the | 


isic. And while confined to her bou- | 


there, he was discovered by Mrs, Gard- | 


threw her immense corsage bouquet of] | 
the conduc. |) | 


More than once, she has stood at the | 
She WaS/door and distributed programs at the | | 
especially devoted to Gericke, while| musicales of some of her proteges, no- | | 


In 1896 Mrs. Gardner brought to Bos- | | 
ton a new protege who was very much | | 
the rage. In fact, at that time he was_ | 
considered to be the greatest lion whom | | 
she had yet introduced to Boston’s 
smart set. In his native city, Venice, | 





watch: ‘them’ 

‘peautiful - ney very 

ing is rewarded with an absorbed bow 

or nod from Tirindelli, who exchanged 

|sympathetic glances with Mrs. Gardner, 

freighted with ‘‘Very good. Very good, 

indeed!” But when things didn’t g0 
just right, when the hundred souls of 
the orchestra didn’t jibe with “but dt 
single thought,” Tirindelli’s eyebrows | 
were drawn together in deep lines and 
his expression was most pained. 

Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel and 
their daughter, Helen Henschel. who 
made her debut here a season or two 
ago as a singer, have been friends of 
Mrs. Gardner for years, and during 
Mr. Henschel’s stay here last season 
she saw much of him. Miss Henschel 
was the delighted recipient of superh— 
flowers from the Gardner conservatories | 
more than once while here. Mrs. Gard- 
ner deeply deplored Mrs. Henschel’s 
death and sent a cable of sy mpathy im- 
mediately to Mr. Henschel upon hear- 
ing of it. 

It was she who made Grossmith the | 
fashion in Boston. When the jolly Eng- 


lish monologue artist first appeared in - 


Boston it was Mrs, Gardner who first 
sought him out and prev ailed upon him 
to give a recital at her home, and since 
then she has always been a delighted 
listener at his recitals here. 

‘Baller’ Quinn, the newsboy, claims 
t@ be a protege of hers. And it is true 
that he captivated her at a concert 
given by the newsboys in a Hanover 
street hall and that she sat through the 
entire performance, 

Mrs. Gardner, who is an accomplished 
linguist and speaks Italian as fluently 
as she does English, is a great friend of 
Duse, the Italian tragedienne. She is 
probably the only Boston woman who 


ie cthne and weiscus yor al at. the 
Back Bay palace. Indeed, it is said 
that last year, with his mother, he 
spent the greater part of the winter 
there as Mrs. Gardner’s guest. 

Mohini Mohan Chatterji, the founder 
of the esoteric move in London, came 
over here in 1883, introduced by Mrs. 
Clement Waters, and was at once cap- 
tured by Mrs. Gardner. 

For the nonce, she became a disciple 
of occultism. Chatterji was not only 
learned, but very handsome, with the 
face of a Messiah and long, black curls, 
He made a picturesque figure in her 
|drawing room and it soon became the 
fashion for everyone who was any- 
body to talk theosophy. Women gath- 
ered in her drawing room to 
sit at his feet, and even the 
Harvard boys aspired to become adepts. 
A wave of mysticism swept over the 
Hub, where there was just enough re- 


maining of the Salem witchcraft atmos- 
phere to make theosophy_ interesting, 


land even now, though Mrs. Gardner 


has turned to later fads, there is still 
a nucleus of theosophy remaining. 


ee 
— 


enjoys the acquaintanee of the eccentric | 
1Ttalian actress, with whom her native | 


tongue is a great passport. When Duse 
has visited Boston Mrs. Gardner has al- 
ways entertained her at one of her? 


homes and has kept her supplied with, 


‘exquisite floral offerings from her green- 
houses, 

George Proctor, the pianist, who was 
first recognized by Mrs. Gardner, is 
her devoted cavalier on almost every 
oceasion of her appearance in public. 
Mr. Proctor was brought out and 
launched successfully upon the musical 
profession at a musicale several years 
ago in Chicago, which Mrs. Gardner 
went on to attend. He is now a teacher 
of the pianoforte in the New England 
Conservatory of Music, and as Mrs. 
Gardner is a patroness of the institution 


_Sical affair—the entire assemblage “min- Selection, “Prince of Pilsen’’. 


_ five days remaining will be much to the 


Ler nl Ry 8 be 
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Pop concert and they were. 


3 Mace ‘path last evening. | 
TLNYS Among those who held tables were ~ 
seen: r, and Mrs. Eben TD. Jordan 

and party, Mrs, J. De Forest Danielson, 

a8 


> Le pee » Wrea al thirst w 4S more 2e@, SO ie" 
' | niinber i thiare was appear 
” ‘ance of. a lwalters’ strike, — Wine is’ me 
| Incidental to. Boston’s musical public, 
' It wants its music first, and its Ger- 
mf vintage afterward. They can ey 
" 


Mr. David Kimball, Miss Estelle 
ball and party, Mr. and Mrs. ar ae 
Holden, the Misses Holden, Mr. 


; , Mrs. H B 
Admixture Dikcteain Productions That Made | james Putnam. Mr ana Mrs. ten ars 
Higginson, Miss Higginson, Dr. 


the Masters and Milwaukee | : Bigelow and party. Mr. Curtis G. 7% 
ler, Mr. and Mrs. James Forsythe, Mrs. 


C.’H. Washburn, M d 
Famous Once More Fascinates Rishwiend. Me. and . ond Mrs. Aa 


, , rich, Mr. and Mrs. Timoth - 
Society and the Rabble. . ski, Mr. Otto Roth, Mr. and Mrs. A. S, | 
' Bigelow, Mr. and Mrs. Josef Adamow- i 


a hh de ski, Mr. Schuyler Bartlett and party, 
Pop! Pop! Pop! . Mr. and Mrs. Thorndyke spaulding and 


Miss Sara Daggett. 
The Pop concerts began their eight 


weeks of miniature explosions at Sym- [ PROGRAMME NOT HEAVY. 


phony Hall last evening, and while there citintatinclhidinial 
was much of bubbling and fizzing, the Adamowski Leads with Spirit and. 


evening was everything but a fizzle. Marked Authority, While A 
In fact, the opening evening was a plause Is Heels “is 


huge, effervescent, musical, social suc- italia eal 
cess. For a first evening glass out of _ The first concert of the 19th season of 
the large eight weeks’ bottle the Pop the “Pops,” under the management of 


last evening was a real good sample. Messrs. C. A. Ellis and F, R. Comee 
| Every one knows what a Pop concert Is, ¢ was given last night in. Symphony Hall, 
and many of those in the know were Mr. Timothee Adamowski was the con-’ 


present last evening to see that every- ductor. The programme was as follows: 

14 ing was started right. ' March, ‘‘Tannhaeuser,’’....... bee Wagner 
The entire floor, where the tables are " Overture, ‘*Mmienon’*.. «cate ecvie .....A4, Thomas 

spread, was occupied, and the balconies = Selection, ‘*Carmen’’........... POPU ie: 

were filled by people who either like to Waltz, “In lauschiger Nacht” 

hear their music rather than drink it Fantasia on ‘‘Pagliacct” 

in, or else they were too late in apply- (First time). 


ing for tables. There didn’t seem to 1 Hymn te Be Ouilia ee 


Violin solo by Mr. A. Birnbaum. 
Country Gangs. ..cccoccchesue wererrrry i, | 
Overture, “Orpheus” 04 c8euuee e+e eeOffenbach 
ee @@e-e@-@ es @ .Laders 

*t aee we fk Strauss 


be any one wearing a worried look, no 
matter where he was located in the hall, t 
and during the intermezzo—this is a mu- | 


gled in the corridors and told, each one | Waltz, ‘‘Blue Danube” 


_ to the other, the season’s latest tales. March, **El Capitan’’ Sousa 


Oh! Boston is surely a gay and festive Mr. Adamow 
ski led with mu 
place, and when Bostonians get Se gd with musical appreciation, ai Bi 


in force, as they did last evening, and 
inhale their Wagner and Gounod with marked authority, and there’ was fre- 


: quent and hearty applause. There were 
iy stuff that made Milwaukee famous | encores, and Mr. Birnbaum was obliged 
and a cer tain ht ges family stout, they | t) bow in response to an enthusiastic 
af ede ad eee r,mina yout | Somard, fer, repetition, of, Gounod 
This is a Boston Pop concert, and not hymn of sugary sentiment, | thet ae 


large audience, which was at first 
a Chicago roof garden, Symphon Hall | 2? rs 
was the place, and not Luna Pack: ana | 28_Staid as though it were seated in 


Adamowski was leading the orchestra. gag oo Payday a little more animation dis- 


A social suctess? Well! If the con- 
tinuing approval of those whose names cord casnnantie wae not throw ae 


are symbolical of Boston’s social life 
is the criterion, brag the pops will be oricat anenatien | Te *iekan ie 3 
teh {es daa correct this year as for- | its infancy, and no true Bostonian is 


merly 
‘Tho smart set was present. last even- | *U@denly gay. 


ing and gave their languid approval of ! It is a pleasure to see that the pro- 
the opening Pop. They followed no set {| ST4ammes, as announced, are of.a rea- 
rule as to whethér pretzels; lobster sonably light nature, and Mr, Adamow- 
salads or ice cream should come with ;{ 5Ki_ is to be congratulated on his selec- 
the orders. it was simply a social O. K. tions. st $ 

and now that there is no further doubt. The music played at ‘Pop’ -concerts: 
in the minds of those who look up while should be either decorative or a stimu- 


ine for a chance to look in, it lus to good nature and enjoyment. The. | 
et i Puede that the seven weeks and | ancients were of this opinion, and we 


| are riya gg ern our fathere, eae | 
* naeus te us the reason for e iIn-"| 
poppy at Symphony Hall. troduction of music at the feast, = 


Although the thirst of the crowd for | j,,« cht ae 
i uld refreshments was manifested b his words might Well Serve som 
urrying stream of waiters, the must for the programmes at Uy aplenty ade 
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‘ gluttony might ha 
aS a sort of ph clan’ ane 
Ss insolence an 


sdom of Jesus, 
the son of Sirach: “A concert of music 
in a banquet of wine is as a signet of 
carbuncle set in gold. As a signet of 
an emerald set in a work of gold, so is 
the melody of music with pleasant 
 wine.”’ 
_. There has been table music in all ages 
from the famous banquet of Tamerlane 
the Great to the infamous cuppers 
of Louis XV.; from the feast where 
Cortez envied Montezuma to the Pom- 
pelian junketings of Prince Napoleon at 
the beginning of the Second Empire. It 
Was the fashion at London in the 18th 
century to sup in the open air not far 
from a band: Horace Walpole flirted 
With Mine. de Bouffiers as they ate to 
the sound of horn and hautboy. Ange 
Goudar ate chicken only during an an- 
dante, for he feared lest indigestion 
would follow keeping pace with the 
-heels of a jig. 

On the other hand, Dr. Veron swore 
that he could not ‘digest without music. 
And some are of such will power that, 
unlike Thomas Hardy’s Michael Mail, 
they will not follow the time. “I was 
Sitting eating fried liver and lights,’’ 
Said Mr. Mail. “I well can mind—ah, 1 
was! and to save my life I couldn’t help 
chawing to the tune. Band played six- 
eight times; six-eight chaws I, willy- 
nilly. .Band plays. common; common 
time went my teeth among the fried 
liver and lights as true as a hair. Beau- 
tiful ’twere! Ah, I shall never forget 
that there band!’’ 

We believe in gregarious enjoyment at 
“‘Pop’’ concerts, and we therefore look 
skew-eyed at the railed pen and all 
forma! restrictions. There should be no 
deliberate dressing for the occasion. If 
& man be more comfortable in the full 
rigur of evening dress, he should be 
welcomed; but the uneasy consciousness 
of such dress often dampens the nat- 
ural high spirits of the wearer after the 
first moment of exultation in showing 
to the assemblage that he possesses the 
» Barments. There are Bostonians who 
take their pleasures in the manner of 
iroissart’s Knglishmen., There are Bos- 
tonians who make a ‘brave endeavor to 


be gay—“Bohemian,"” they call it—but | 


the true Kohemian is born, not made, 
Some are disconcerted because they do 
not see “‘people they know.’”’ But how 
delightful it is to see persons one does 
not know, and how pleasant it may be 
to talk with them without the prelude 
of an introduction—that dismal prelude 
when the introduced survey each other 
as strange dogs! 

There should be day schools in 
May and June for night enjoyment. 
There should be classes in facial. ex- 
pression, ease in sitting, general and 
desultory conversation. There are many 
topics for lecturers in these schools: 
How to Be Agreeable to Unknown 
Companions,’ ‘‘How to Entertain a 
Strange and Attractive Woman With- 
out Though of Mrs, Grundy—and With- 
out Fear of Injuring One’s Own ‘So- 
cial Standing’’’; “How to Be Jolly 
When One Occupies a _ Position of 
Trust and responsibility,’’ ete., ete, 


Music; if it be shrewdly chosen and. 


played with spirit or with the proper 
sentiment, should put these listeners, 
‘at ease. The music should never have 


ay 


Ue. 


ynal’”” tendency,’ What is 

* Mi ” “is often bad, 
es, immoral at a tre oF Excerpts. 
rom symphonies, symphonic poems, 
serious overtures, pot-pourris on themes 
from tragic operas are here. as. tres- 


stony with the malicious intent to in-. 


ure if not kill enjoyment. 
Let the masters of ey 8 and comic 
opera, be heard; let there 


in the ecstasy of his delight, The music 
should never be of a character to remind 


One of a formal concert hall. Auber and 


Offenbach are now in season, not 
Brahms and his austere companions. 
Johann Strauss is now a more desirable 
acquaintance than Richard. Tschaikow- 
sky is n ony aman that wrote ballet 
music, zet Sousa be heard, for ‘his 
music permits even loud conversation. 
And, above all, the idea should never 
prevail that the crowd is gathered for 
the sole purpose of hearing music. Mu- 
sic should not be the controlling, domi- 


nating feature; it should not be like unto | 


a thunder storm during which babblers 


cease their chatter and birds peep not, | 


nor do they chirp. 


Ajib, the third Kalander, told his tale | 


before the three ladies of Baghdad and 
their guests. He told a wondrous tale 
of forty damsels, sumptuously dressed 
and ornamented, and one and all as 
bright as moons, who welcomed him in 
the palace, plated with red gold and 
studded with costly gems, the palace 
of the forty chambers, one of which 
was not to be entered. 

Trays were laid at nightfall, and 
spread with flowers and fragrant herbs 
and fruits and confections. At last, 
they brought out wine. ‘‘We sat down 
to drink,’’ said Ajib, ‘and some sang 
songs and others played the lute and 
psaltery and recorders and other instru- 
ments, and the. bowl went merrily 
round. Hereupon such gladness pos- 
sessed me that I forgot the sorrows of 
the world one and all and said: ‘This is, 
indeed, life. O sad that ’tis fleeting!’ ” 

But neither Ajib, son of Khazib, a 


king and the son of a king, nor any one | 
of the forty damsels suffered from self- | 
consciousness; nor had they been taught | 


to believe that the chief purpose of 


the musical art was to instruct, to edu- | 


cate. 


TOP CONCERTS 
UPEN FOR SEASON 


LOE EE ee 


Society Crowds Symphony Hall 
Which Blooms Like a Huge 
Flower Garden. 


ADAMOWSKI THE LEADER 


Balcony Filled and Much Bowing 


€ dance tunés © 
galore; let there be stirring marches, | 
even though some one may furnish a. 
heel accompaniment or even sing the air | 


Old Patrons. 
open au SaEEEEEEEeene lp a 614, 


The nineteenth: season of the prom- 
enade concerts, more jovially known as 


in America. Whether 

-agrecs with Mr. Adamowski’s view of 
various compositions is immaterial. The 
music is superb, and. its performance 


,as.fine as can reasonably be expected. 


And now for. a successful carrying 


the “Pops,” was opened in Symphony‘out of the season, which has been 


Hall, which bloomed like a huge flower 
rarden, last evening. The orchestra, 
‘omposed as usual of Symphony men, 
vas led by Mr. T. Adamowski, and this 
was the musical menu he offered the 
audience: ; 

March, 


Selection, ‘‘Carmen’’ 
Waltz, “In lauschiger Nacht’’...Ziehrer 
Fantasia on “I Pagliacci” (first time), 
‘-Leoncavallo 
Prelude to Act III., ‘‘Lohengrin,’’ 
Wagner 
Livmn te St. Cecilia, violin solo by : 
Mr. A. Birnbaum Gounod 
OS, Ec bin oics ose Ckke dak tebid Nevin 
Jverture, “Orpheus’’ Offenbach * 
Selection, ‘‘Prince of Pilsen’’..... Luders \ 
Waltz, ‘““Blue Danube’’......... J. Strauss 
March, ‘‘El Capitan’’ Sousa 
In ‘Symphony Hall transformed, in 
the presence of the familiar tables built f 
for four, of vernal toilets, of chatter 
and laughter of nicotinian incense and 
the odor of the nectar of Gambrinus, - 
one may well cry “The king of winter 
is dead; long live the king of spring!”’ 


Abandon Added. 


The ‘fPops” are the residuary legatee 
of the Symphonies, with an added feel- 


ing of gaiety and abandon. We see the! 
same men on the: platform, but they} 
seem to be a more genial lot, with less 
of the burdens of the musical world on} 
their shoulders. From the thunderous | 
tonalities of Richard Strauss they have | 
moved over very gracefully to the’ 
sensuous swing of Johann, the greatest 
‘waltz maker of them all. And we who 
listen do not have #0 scratch our heads 
to find the meaning of this or that mu- 
sical problem. We know what the 
‘‘Pops’’” mean, and we are perfectly 
ready to 
Give a rouse, then, in the May-time 

For a heart without a fear, 

« * * * With a stein on the table, 

And a good song ringing clear, 

Mr. Adamowski, who - was warmly 
rreeted and who. conducted with ais. 
customary. care, had arranged a very) 
excellent program. ‘There was plenty 
of the sort of music that naturally tts 
a concert of this kind, which demands | 
force and _ fire and fooot-compelling 
rhythm, rather than delicacy and strik- 
ing beauty. 


Wagner Is Better. 


Wagener is better than Gounod—with « 


all due respect to the “Hymn to St. 
Cecilia,’’ the solo violin part of which 
was well played by Mr. Birnbaum—and 
Offenbach’s delirious can-can arouses 
more enthusiasm than the pretty tinkle | 
of Nevin. There is a time for weeping 
and. therg,.is. a time for laughter: in 
music; the ‘‘Pops’’ season is an audible 
smile,” 

It is almost .an impertinence to say 
that. the orchestra played exceedingly 
well; for it could scarcely do other- 
“ise. Part of the pleasure to the peo- 


Overture, ‘‘Mignon’”’ 


lee 
UE 


launched with all the accessories that 
Bostonians love. 

In the balcony there; was a double- 
all-round and in some places triple rows 
of people, who alternated their attention 
between the orchestra and the table 
set, leveling opera glasses and lorgnettes 
at each in turn, and exchanging hand 
moves and nods of approval with ae- 
quaintances all over the house. | 

During the intermissions the cliff 
Owellers and the “tablers’’ met in the / 
‘foyer and enjoyed the promenade. It | 
was all so delightfully Bohemian. | 

Some of those noted were Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry L. Higginson, who had a || 
table in the center of the hall. Mrs. | 
Higginson was in dove-gray silk crepe, | 
and wore a close bonnet of straw. Miss | 
Juliet Higginson was in cafe au lait 
batiste. Mr. Eben Jordan had a party 
of young people at his table. Miss 
Dorothy Jordan wore the lightest gray || 
chiffon gown and a flat hat of white!) 
leghorn wreathed in pink rosebuds. 

Miss Katherine Fay, whose table was) 
nearby, was in light gray crepe and a, 
blue hat. Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Good-_ 
rich held quite a reception at their ta-— 
ble. Mrs. Goodrich wore a gown of to-. 
bacco brown voile with a_ veil-draped 
hat of the same shade. Miss Bleanore 
Sears was in black and white. 


Tables Were Gay. 


One oOfgthe tables was occupied by || 
Dr. Bpbert Beattie of London and his 
fiancee, Miss Sara Daggett, whose en- 


gagement was announced last week. 
Mrs. W. D. Quint wore blue louisine 
done in cream lace and a hat of blue 
and green. Miss Estelle Kimball was 
in cafe au lait crepe. Miss Deven’s 
sown was of pale gray. Mrs. Blake 
wore a handsome jetted gown of black. 
Mrs. Adamowski was in lght tan 
voile. Miss*Ulay Kenney’s sown of all 
white was completed by a white hat 


_ and boa. Mrs. Frank Watson was in 


black and white. Others there were 


|Mr. and Mrs. James Putnam, Perey 


Atherton, Ray Atherton, Dr. Ralph 
Thompson, Dr. George C. Hall, Joshua 
Holden, Harry Mason, Herbert Cope- | 
land, Walter, Badger, Thdmas Tracy 
Bouve, Mr. and Mrs. Dennee, Dr and 
Mrs. Blake. 


eee ee ee —————— 
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Last Concert of the Season Given , 


in Carnegie Hall. | 


bp 
, 


Rafael Joseffy Appears Instead of Miss 
Foster, Playing Liszt’s A Major Con. 
certo—Mr. Strube’s Overture. : i Se ne 


ee, * 
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| There was a surprise in store for the au- 
dience.of the last Boston Symphony con- 


cert when it gathered in Carnegie Hall yes- 


terday afternoon. A change in the -pro- 
‘gramme was made necessary. by the seri- 
ous indisposition of Miss Muriel Foster, the 
English contralto singer, who was to make 
' her first New York 
cert, and little printed slips at the door told 


ist in her place. Miss Foster being an un- 
‘known quantity, though one of whom much 
has been expected, this sudden dispensa- 
| tion of fate that brought Mr. Joseffy back 
to the New York concert platform after 
many. years of persistent absence—and it 
heeds some such sudden wrenching of the 


established order of things to effect it—was | 


as delightful as it was unexpected. 
played Liszt’s A major piano concerto, 
(not the one in E flat, as was read on the 
' printed announcement of the change,) and 
the programme was also curtailed by the 
omission of Beethoven’s ‘“ Coriolanus ”’ 
| overture, 

The New York public has long been wait- 
ing to give Mr. Joseffy the greeting that 
Was extended to him in a manner to indi- 
cate unmistakably the admiration and the 
| warm place he holds in its heart. His 

playing of the concerto was an epitome of 
all the delightful qualities that belong to 
his art. It was not the heaven-storming, 
aggressively brilliant performance that 
Was doubtless intended for it by the com- 
poser, accentuating all that bravura skill 
can accomplish with the resounding sonori- 
ties.of the modern piano-forte. It was ceon- 
ceived on a smaller, subtler scale than that, 
in a poetic vein, so far as a poetic vein can 
be uncovered in a work so largely consist- 
‘Ing of superficial brilliancy and lush sen- 
' timentality. He sobered and restrained this 
sentimentality, tempered the hard glitter 
of the work, and refined its aggressiveness 
with the gracious spirit that informed it 
all. His playing was crystal clear, deli- 
Cately articulated, full of cool half tints 
and subtle shadings. There were passages 
where the more forcible enunciation of a 
phrase was missed as an indispensable ex- 
pression of the musical idea. 
finish and fleetness of technique, but of 
technicai display there was nothing. It 
was in its way a beautifully artistic per- 
formance. Doubt may still remain whether 
it is the most appropriate expression of 
Liszt’s purposes, but it was joyfully re- 
ceived yesterday, and Mr. Joseffy was re- 
called many times. | 

The programme contained a Fantastic 


Overture by Mr. Gustav Strube, an accom- | 
plished member of the orchestra, and con- | 


ducted by him, that was heard for the first 
time in New York. The work shows a 
command of the modern technique of cr- 
‘chestration. Mr. Strube is clearly. beset 


with an ambition to emulate some of the 
| most extreme instrumental effects that are 
| at present being authoritatively set before 


| ce: 
| that Mr. Rafael Joseffy would be the solo- | 


He | 


There were | 


y the 


appearance at this con- | 


place in both its invention and its execu- 
tion, and its structure betrays unmistak- 
ably an uncommon skill in the treatment. 
Chabrier’s overture to ‘‘ Gwendoline,’ 

which closed the concert, is a picturesque, 
highly colored piece, suggesting war and 
the dash of armed men, and containing | 
much that is stirring, something also that 
'is commonplace, notably the cantabile 
melody that enters in the middle section. 
The concert was begun with Mozart’s. 5 
flat TOE symphony, whose  J‘ant beauty 
and smiling serenity remain un hed and 
; unharmed, through all the stre: id strain 
| of music of the present day. . . Gericke 
and his men played it beautifullx with 
finish, with proportion, and with the °- ni 

tion and finely poised spirit that welong 
to it. 


THE BOSTON ORCHESTRA | 
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Its Last Evening Concert in 
negie Hall. 


A FAMILIAR PROGRAMME 


A New Set of Orchestral Variations by 
E‘iward Elgar—Miss Aus der 
Ohe the Soloist. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra is on its 
last visit to New York this season, and be- 
gan its proceedings here last evening with 
its concert in Carnegie Hall. The pro- 
gramme was made up of music long famil- 
iar to New York audiences, with the ex- 

ception of one number. There were Schu- 
mann’s first symphony in B flat, Tschai- 
kowsky’s B flat minor piano concerto, 
played by Miss Aus der Ohe, and the pre- 
lude to Wagner's ‘‘ Die Meistersinger.’’ The 
exception was Edward Elgar’s ‘* Variations 
| on an Original Theme,’’ Op. 36, which was 
' given for the first time in New York. 
Schumann’s symphony was played with 
freshness, vigor, and delicacy. Mr. Ger- 
“icke did not make the mistake of seeking 
to give it a ruggedness of accent and a 
_depth of significance that do not belong to 
it, but let it deliver its own poetical mes- 
sage. This, while it has something of ‘‘ the 
fire of Spring’’ in it, has a blossoming 
_ beauty, an untroubled radiance and charm 
| that were a refreshment and a relaxation , 
| after the world-storming and problem-pos- 
_ing music of to-day. | 
Miss Aus der Ohe played Tschaikowsky’s | 


‘imposing concerto With an abundance ‘ot’. 
nervous energy, incisiveness, and driving 


; What follows, the melting richness of color, 
the languor of the andante. It was vigor- 
ously masculine playing, free from affec- 
tation, erring on the side of literalism. : 

Dr. Elgar’s variations were awaited with | 
much curiosity, after acquaintance with the 
two great choral works in which his genius 
seems to have found its most characteristic 
expression. His ‘‘ Cockaigne’”’ overture was 
the most important of his orchestral pieces 
previously made known here. This and the 
orchestral writing in ‘The Dream of 
Gerontius ”’ and ‘* The Apostles’ have tes- | 


tified to his mastery inst ntati r 

m | és ry of instrumentation, ‘CKE Conductor. 
| to the idiomatic and at the same time in-| . 

| dividual manner in which he writes for the 
orchestra. 

These things are fully in evidence in the 
variations, which are extremely ingenious 
and resourcetul in their workmanship. 
They are full of subtle touches of orches- 
tral color and effect. They are programme 
music of the Kind that the modern analysts 

, must call ‘ psychological ’’; yet the com- 
| poser presents no key to the hidden signi- 
licenses that he has put into them, and 
Wishes them to be heard as ‘‘a piece of 
music.”’ 

They are fourteen sketches of the idiosyn- 
cracies of fourteen of his friends, whom he 
has indicated by initials or symbolica! 
names, and of whom the public can know 
nothing, Still more cryptic is the theme, 
Which is ‘‘an enigma,’ ‘‘a dark saving.”’ 
Most of all is the ‘‘other and larger theme’”’ 


| that goes through and over the whole set 


Hall. 


901-02 


Ch, 


gramme. 


_tE, BACCHANALE, 
but is not played, a sort of ‘“ spirit ditty of 
no tone,’’ presumably; but how and to what f{. 
purpose these things are no hint is given. 110N1, ) 
None, indeed, is needed. The piece stands 
| by itself as music, and if the composer's 
' Suggestions stimulate the fancy of any, 
they are so much the better off. The vari- 
ations suffer to a certain degree from 
monotony, especially the first six or eight. 
The last half-dozen have more variety and 
a more pregnant characteristic. The com- 
poser often misses, with all his ingenuity 
and skill, a really warm, heartfelt, melodic 
subject; while he rarely fails to interest, 
he does not always fire the imagination or 
grip the feelings in these variations. 
It is music more for the head than the 
' heart, but it is clearly the work of a strong 
| and vigorous intelligence. There are re- 
| minders of the composer of ‘‘ The Dream 
of Gerontius’’ and ‘*‘ The Apostles’”’ in it, 
.in some of the thematic outlines and the 
_ treatment, and, however it may be consid- 
| ered, it is clearly a highly individual ex- | 
pression, 
| 
j 


7S PREISLIED. 


S DEATH. 
MARCH. 

‘ 

CENE. 


Mr. Gericke read it with much | 
variety and subtlety of detail, and secured } 
a brilliant performance from the orchestra. {383 


Mr. ELLISON VAN HOOSE. 


‘ will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 


Miss ae TERNINA. 





VY QRCHESTRA. 


ER 2, AT 8, FP. M. 


AND SCENE 
‘nnhauser and Venus, from Act I. 


iS PARTING FROM BRUNNHILDE. 


Conductor. 


1901-02. 
ce, 


{Ck 


CE 
Soloist: 


Programme. 
SYMPHONY in C major, “‘Jupiter.’’ 
CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE. 
SYMPHONY No. 3, ‘‘Scotch.”’ 


Symphony Hall. 
Mr. JOSEF SLIVINSKI. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The owner of this ticket will please 
w-*e name and address on the lines 
below as an aid to its recovery in case 


Aw A. Mowe 
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is ticket must be presented to 

the door-keeper at every perform~ 
wy Persons neglecting to bring 
tickets will be admitted to the hg 
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SYMPHONY HALL 


HUNTINGTON AND MASSACHUSETTS AVENUES 


TWENTY-FOURTH SEASON, 1904-1905 


Che Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 


94 Performers. Mr. WILHELM GERICHE, Conductor 
SS sSsessssssssssslltssestssesststssinstensnshesntssesenes 


TWENTY-FOUR CONCERTS 


On consecutive SATURDAY EVENINGS from October 
15, 1904, to April 29, 1905, omitting November 5, December 
10, 1904, January 14, February 18, and March 18, 1905, and 


Twenty-four Public Rehearsals 


On consecutive FRIDAY AFTERNOONS from October 
14, 1904, to April 28, 1905, omitting November 4, December 
9, 1904, January 13, February 17, and March 17, 1905. 
sess sss seeesetesesseesseeeteeeendtaaemenenteanamneen 


ror nga Day, 
eRe 0 SCA 


CND BALCONY 


q = 9 oer 
ye 


_ ST NLS 


SOLOISTS 
Miss Muriel Foster, Mme. Johanna Gadski, Mme. Louise 
Homer, Miss Edith Walker, Mrs. Grace B. Williams, Mr. L. B. 
Merrill, Mr. Theodore Van Yorx, Mr. Eugen D’Albert, Mme. 
Fanny Bloomfield—Zeisler, Mr. C. Buonamici, Mr. Rafael Joseffy, 
Mr. Vladimir De Pachmann, Mr. C. Rubner, Mr. Ernest Schel- 
ling, Mr. Fritz Kreisler, Miss Marie Nichols, Mr. Eugene Ysaye, 
Mr. T. Adamowski, Mr. C. Barleben, Mr. Willy Hess, Mr. H. 
Schmedes, Mr. Rudolf Krasselt, and 

Mr. Paderewski. 
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TICKETS for the series of CONCERTS and for the series of 
REHEARSALS, $12.00 and $7.50, according to location. 
sss lst eeenneeensenetanasten 


The $12 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction, 
at Symphony Hall, MONDAY, October 3, at I0 a.m. 

The $7.50 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction, 
at Symphony Hall, TUESDAY, October 4, at IO a.m. 

The $12 Seats for the Concerts will be sold at auction at 
Symphony Hall on THURSDAY, October 6, at 10 a.m. 


The $7.50 Seats for the Concerts will be sold in like manner 
at the same place on FRIDAY, October 7, at 10 a.m. 
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Bids will be accepted for seats in their regular order only, 
and not for the choice; and no more than four seats will be sold 
on one bid. The seats open to competition will be shown on a 
diagram, and will be marked off as sold. 
re ee 
TICKETS WILL BE DELIVERED IN THE HALL, AND MUST BE PAID 


FOR AS SOON AS BOUGHT, OR THEY WILL BE IMMEDIATELY RESOLD 


PROGRAMMES. 


FIRST CONCERT, OCTOBER 14 and 15. 
IN MEMORY OF ANTON DVORAK. 


Overture to “ Othello” 
Aria from “ Stabat Mater ” 
Mme. LOvISE HOMER 
! Suite in D major, Op. 39 
| Quartette from “ Stabat Mater” 
Mrs. GRACE B. WILLIAMS 
Mme. LOUISE HOMER 
Mr. THEODORE VAN YoRX 
Mr. L. B. MERRILL 
Symphony No. 5, “ From the New World ” 


SECOND CONCERT, OCTOBER 2! and 22. 


Beethoven , Symphony in B-flat major, No. 4 


Joachim . , , , , . Hungarian Concerto for Violin 
Mr. WILLY HeEss 


(First appearance in America.) 


Paul Dukas Scherzo, ‘“‘ L’Apprenti Sorcier ” 


(First time. ) 
; ; . Overture, “ Tannhauser ” 


THIRD CONCERT, OCTOBER 28 and 29. 
Weber ' 


Bach 
Chopin 


Wagner 


. Overture, “ Oberon ” 


Three Movements, orchestrated by W. GERICKE 


Concerto for Pianoforte in F minor, No. 1 
Mr. VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN 


: . , ‘ . Symphony in E major, Op. 14 
(First time.) 


Joseph Suk 


It is the intention to present the following novelties during the 


séason 3 — 


Hugo Wolf . . Symphonic Poem, “ Penthesilea” 


Saint-Saéns . ; Symphony No. 1 


Liszt “ Vogelpredigt des heiligen Franz von Assisi” 


J. Fauré : ‘ Pellias and Mellisande ’’ 


Van Der Stucken ; : . Pax Triumphans ” 


Debussy Prelude, “ L’Aprés-midi d’une Faune ” 


Converse 


R. Caetani 
C. Goldmark 


Sinding : ‘ 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Hadley . 

Gluck (Mottl) 
Guy Ropartz 


Schillings 
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rth Season of the - Celet ‘bra ated’ 


Two Pieces for Piano and Orchestra 
Prélude Symphonique, Op. 11 

. Overture 

Suite, Op. 35 

“ Sadkow ” 

, . Symphony 

Ballet Music from Suite IT, 

. Fantasie in D major 

“ Der Vespertag ” 
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Bids will be accepted for seats in their regular order only, 
and not for the choice; and no more than four seats will be sold 
on one bid. The seats open to competition will be shown on a 
diagram, and will be marked off as sold. 
a 
TICKETS WILL BE DELIVERED IN THE HALL, AND MUST BE PAID 
FOR AS SOON AS BOUGHT, OR THEY WILL BE IMMEDIATELY RESOLD 


PROGRAMMES. 


FIRST CONCERT, OCTOBER 14 and 15. 
IN MEMORY OF ANTON DVORAK. 


( Overture to “ Othello” 
Aria from “ Stabat Mater ” 
Mme. LovIsE HOMER 

| | Suite in D major, Op. 39 
Dvorak | Quartette from “ Stabat Mater” 
; Mrs. GRACE B. WILLIAMS 
Mme. LOUISE HOMER 

Mr. THEODORE VAN YORX 
| Mr. L. B. MERRILL 
(| Symphony No. 5s, “ From the New World” 


SECOND CONCERT, OCTOBER 21 and 22. 


Beethoven Symphony in B-flat major, No. 4 


Joachim . Hungarian Concerto for Violin 


Mr. WILLY HEss 

(First appearance in America.) 

Paul Dukas Scherge » * L’Apprenti Sorcier ” 
(First time.) oe 


Wagner Overture, “ Tannhauser ” 


THIRD CONCERT, OCTOBER 28 and 29. 


. Overture, “ Oberon ” 


Weber 


Bach Three Movements, orchestrated by W. GERICKE 


Chopin , ' Concerto for Pianoforte in F minor, No. 1 
Mr. VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN 
Joseph Suk Symphony in E major, Op. 14 


(First time.) 


It is the intention to present the following novelties during the 


season ¢ 


Hugo Wolf Symphonic Poem, “ Penthesilea”’ 


Saint-Saéns Symphony No. I 
Liszt 
J. Fauré 


Van Der Stucken 


‘ Vogelpredigt des heiligen Franz von Assisi” 
“ Pellias and Mellisande ”’ 
“ Pax Triumphans ” 


Debussy Prelude, “ L’Aprés-midi d’une Faune ” 
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Converse Two Pieces for Piano and Orchestra 
R. Caetani 


C. Goldmark 


Prelude Symphonique, Op. 11 
Overture 
Sinding 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Hadley . , 
Gluck (Mottl) 


Suite, Op. 35 

“ Sadkow ” 

Symphony 

Ballet Music from Suite IT. 
Guy Ropartz Fantasie in D major 


Schillings ‘Der Vespertag ” 


Twenty-Fourth Season of the Celebrated Boston 


Orchestra—Character of Programmes as Indi- 
cated by Those of Other Years; Annual 
Musical Festival at Worcester; the. Gloucester 
Festival —Old and New Operas— Personals. | 


. ¢ a 
Konrad. Lobe y eer at Ls | rk. 
ciplined for the purposes of pérfect en- 


HE 24th season of the | semble. It should also be remembered 
Boston Symphony orches- | that Mr. Gericke, who has been the one 
tra, 94 performers, Mr, ; Chief trainer of the orchestra, who has 
taabe ye “| given it the distinguishing and pre-emi- 
Wilhelm Gedicke conduc- | nent qualities of sonority, balance, pro- 
tor, will open with the } portion, finesse in detail, is the conduc- 
public rehearsal of Oct. 14 | tor of 12 of the 2% seasons. 
and the concert of Oct. 15. | 


| — le 
Mr, Willy Hess and Mr. Grises will be | Programmes of the Season, 
associated with the orchestra for the It has not been the custom of the man- 
first time. Mr. Hess, the new concert | agement to announce before the begin- 
master, was born at Mannheim on July |} ning: of a season the chief works tobe 
14, 1859. He studied the violin with his | performed. The programmes of the last 
father and with Joachim. At the age of 


seasons may in this instance give an 
13 he was concert master at Frankfort- | idea‘of the character of those of the 
| on-the-Main, and he kept this position 


24th. As in the past, the classic, the 
until 1886, when he was called as concert ‘/ modern and the ultra-modern composers 
master to Rotterdam. In 1888 a like po- 


{ 

| 

| 

will be represented. 
Sition was offered him in England. In | 


. . ¢ 


6<———= 


The maker of programmes has a most 
1895 he went to Cologne, where he was 


concert master of the Guerzenich con- 
certs, first violin and leader of the 
Guerzenich quartet and violin teacher 
at the Cologne Conservatory. About a 
year ago Mr. Hess accepted an invita- 
tion to settle in Londor as a teacher. 
He has a widespread European reputa- 
tion as a virtuoso. He. will, naturally, 
be the first violin of a string quartet in 
‘Boston. Mr., Georges Grises of Paris 
will be the first clarinet. 

In other respects the orchestra will be 
the same—that is to say, a band of | 
players that is unsurpassed in the musi- | during the last three years were of a 
cal world, and we doubt whether it is | disappointing character. ‘‘Why_ should 
equalled. There are few orchestras that we not always listen to music that we 
are established on such a sure founda- | know is good?” They forget that many 
tion; there are few orchestras, if. there | contemporaries of the composers of this 
is any one, in which so many virtuoso | ‘‘good’” music protested at the time 
players of the first rank are.so well dis- | against the ‘‘eccentrics’’ and the “revo- 


may live, in Berlin, London, Paris, Chi- 
cago, St. Petersburg, there is always 
complaint. Some in the audience would 
not listen to any music save that by the 
long approved masters. To them even 
Schumaan is an experimenter, 
ways to be applauded. The younger 
are as unreasonably impatient; . they 
would hear only the latest works of the 
most adventurous. Then there are some 
who would have an American represent- 
ed at each concert, simply because he is 
an American, and without regard to the 
quality of his music. ; Wat’ 
They that protest against novelties 
allege that many new pieces introduced 


difficult task, and in whatever city he, 


not’ al- | 
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works. 


would be intolerable. 
“werks lose through undue familiarity. 


‘excites fierce discussion, if it is 


ba pega | Ex Me ie: The 7 iusic | yg pe my wing she ‘ 
ow doing. Richard Strauss, Mahler, 

bussy, d’Indy, Dukas and other men 
g should be something more 


‘on its ‘musical interest. Saint-Saens 
wrote an opera, “‘The Barbarians.”’ It 
is doubtful whether the opera will ever 
be’ performed in this country. Mr. 
Gericke introduced the cverture. It 
gave little pleasure; it will never be 
ranked among the composer’s best 
But should not the musicians 
and the music-lovers cf Boston have 
had the opportunity of judging for 
themselves concerning the merits of this 
overture? Concerts cevoted exclusive- 
ly for a season to the acknowledged 
rasterpieces of classic composers 
Even the greatest 


The moderns have their rights. The 


«west outrageously modern may yet turn 


‘out to be a sane and conservative 
@lassic.. Honor should be pzxid to all 
that have a reasorable claim on the 
witention. If a new symphonic poem 
to 
some the abomination of desolation and 
to others a thing of wondrous beauty, 
#0 much the better for conductor, or- 
ehestra and audience. Smug and con- 
stant approval is a symptom of stagna- 
tion in art. 


Coming Soloists. 
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it is a pleasure to note’ tha 
Gotenmined: ‘to. enters again the iists in 
vihich he Hds‘so,.ften triumphed. — 


” 


Viadimir de Pachmann. 

And what shall.be said at. this. Jate 
day of) Vladimnir:-de Pachmann,: the su- 
preme interpreter of.,Chopin, the com- 
poser of -all.composers’ forthe ‘piano? 


| Jet us listen “for a moment .to the 
| eulogy’ pronounced not long’ ago by 
‘Mr. Arthur: Symons: , 


“When Pachmanm plays Chopin. the 


| music. sings itself,.as if. without the in- 


' tervention of an‘executant, of*’one who 
| stands between the music and ‘our hear- 


ing. ‘The musichas>+to- intoxicate him 
Hefore he-can play’ with it; then he be- 
comes its comrade, in‘a'kind: of very 
serious game; himself, in: short, that 10 
to say, inhuman, *. *: *; Pachmann 
gives you pure music, not. states of soul 
or of temperament, not. interpretations, 
but echoes. He‘ gives you the notes -in 
their own atmosphere; where they live 
for ‘him in an individual life, which has 
nothing to do with:emotions or ideas. 


' Thus he does not néed: to “translate out 


‘Some of the soloists announced for | 


the coming season will no doubt be also 
heard in recital, but a great 
needs a great orchestra and the ex- 
citement and the brilliance of a great 


soloist | 


audience to: call forth the full display | 


of his powers. The concert stage is 
then his field of triumph; concerto is 
his battle horse on which he ‘rides 
to. glory. 
‘The | 
Gadski, Mrs. Louise: Homer, Miss. Muriel 
Foster, prodnbly. Miss Edith. Walker, 
Mrs. Grace B: Williams, Mr. Theodore 
‘Van Yorx, “Mrs.. S. .B. Merrill. .Mme. 
CGadski will not sing in. opera in America 
this season. but-she will: make a con- 
cert tour throughout the country. "She 
sang with pronounced success in: operas 


Festivil this last summer. Mrs. Homer 
is well. known and-warmly appreciated 
in Boston. She is the chief singer at 


the Worcester festival this week. Miss 


Foster, who is highly-esteemed in Eng- 
'land—she nas als» sung in Germany— 
'was heard here toward the end of last 
' sgeason. Her second appearance will be 
awaited with 
_ Walker, a noble and commanding singer 
in opera, will. make -her first appear- 


interest. Miss (Edith 


ance in this~city in concert. Her ar- 


, tistry in Mr. Conried’s company was 


one of the features of last seasen. The 


local singers will-be used ensemble. 


singers will be Mme. Johanna | 


‘ is not the question. 


by -Mozart.and Wagner-at the’ Munich : shiver, stab you like a knife,-caress you 


' them but to pour them out of his , 


of two languages: first,- from: sound to 


emotion, temperament, what you will; | 


then from that back:.again’.to sound. 


The notes exist; it is enough that they | 
him -just. the | 


exist. They mean. for 
sound, and nothing’ else.’ You see _ his 
fingers feeling after it, -his face calling 
to it, his whole body imploring it. Some- 
times it comes upon him in such a.burst 
of light that he has to cry aloud, in or- 
der that he may endure the ecstasy. 
You ‘see him’ speaking to the music; he 
lifts his finger, that you,:-too, may listen 
for it not less attentively. But it is al- 
ways the thing itself that he:evokes for 
you, as it rises flower-like out of silence 
and comes to exist.in the world. Every 
note lives, withthe whole vitality of its 
existence. * -* * ‘Chopin had’ no inten- 
tions. He was’ a man, and’ he suffered; 
and he was a musician, and he.wrote 
music; and very likely George Sand and 
Majorea, and his disease, and Scotland, 
and the woman who sang:to him when 
he died, are all in the music; but that 
The notes‘sob and 


like the fur of a cat; and are. beautiful 
sound, the most beautiful sound - that 
has been called out of the piano. Pach- 
mann calls it out for you, disinterested- 
ly, easily. with ecstasy, inevitably; you 


do not realize that he has had difficul- | 


ties to conquer, that music. is .a thing 
for acrobats and athletes. He smiles to 


you, that you may realize how beautiful | 
the notes are, when they trickle out of | 


his fingers like singing water; he adores 
them and ‘his own playing, as you do, 
and as if he had nothing to do with 


| hands.”’ 


The pianists wil ‘be Messrs. dad’ Albert, | 


-Buonomici, Joseffy, De. 


Pachmann, | 


Ruebner, Scheliii:g. D’Albert, who first | 


visited Boston in company with Sara-~ 
sate; and afterward gave. some memo- 
‘rable performances, has of late years 
been busied, chiefly with composition, 
vet he has played from time.to time 
jin. Buropean cities and the reports of 
‘his performance: are such as to revive 
the interest which he’ .wakened_ here 
during his preceding visits. Mr. Buon- 
amici is a pianist who should be heard 


| 


; 
} 


Truly a poetic praise. 
—efo— 


Mr. Ruebner and Others. 


a 
wy pate 


Mr, Cornelius Ruebner, the successor | 
of Mr. MacDowell at ‘Columbia Univer- | 


sity, 


was born at Copenhagen in 1858. | 


He studied with Reinecke and Gade at | 


Leipsic, practised his. profession for a 
time at Baden-Baden, and in 1892 set- 
tled at Carlsruhe, where he conducted 


| 
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‘| piano trio,’ songs ané@ piano pieces.’ 
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- The*: 
last appa A pupil of Paderewski, -he 
has been highly: praised for his piano 


playing, in London and. in. continental | 


cities, . , 

The 
ols and Messrs. Ysaye, Kreisler, Hess, 
Adamowski,. Schmedes. ‘and Barleben. 


Miss Nichols is‘a Bostonian: by adoption: 


and she was taught in this city by Mr. 
Emil. Mollenhauer. She studied aiso for 
a time in Berlin with Halir and in Paris 
with Debroux. She-was already an ac- 
complished violinist when she went to 
Europe, and she had played with orches- 
tras in. several American cities. Her 
performances in Berlin, Paris and Lon- 
don’ excited the lively admiration of the 
eritics. She is one’of the soloists at the 
Worcester Festival this week. Mr. 
Ysaye and Mr. Kreisler will be most 
heartily welcomed. 
way is a great artist. Messrs. Barleben 
and Schmedes will play for the first time 
at these concerts, and Mr. Hess will 
make his first appearance in this coun- 
try. Mr. Rudolf Krasselt, the first ’cel- 
list, is also one of the soloists. 


The Circuit Concerts. 

This orchestra, founded and main- 
tdined by Maj. Henry L. Higginson with 
a disinterested and a noble purpose, is 
something more than an honor to the 
city that is its abiding place. Its fame 


Porat bet’ eRe allie 
_ w . S 


Herald spoke. of »Mr.: Schelling 1 


dye Sasrte Be" ie ee | . . 
violinists will be*Miss Marie Nich-. SYMPHONY | 


Each in his own  _ 
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is national, one might well say interna- | 


tional, although the orchestra has not 
yet crossed the Atlantic. Other cities 


_ than Boston eagerly await its concerts. 


There will be .10—five matinees and five 


| evenings—in New York, 10 in Philadel- 


phia,. five in Brooklyn and five in Bal- 
timore, three in. Hartford and three in 
Providence and one concert in Worces- 
etr, New. Haven, Springfield, Pough- 
keepsie, Albany, Troy, Portland, North- 
ampton—44 concerts in all outside of 
Boston; nor should the concerts in Cam- 
bridge be overlooked. 

That these concerts are an educational 
force is a fact recognized by some of 
the leading educational institutions. 


i The Cambridge concerts are under the 


_méneing at 10 A. 


auspices of Harvard University; the 
concert in New Haven is given in Wool- 
sey Hall, Yale University; President 
Faunce of Brown is interested in the 
success of the concerts in Providence, 
President Seelye of Smith College is 
likewise interested in Northampton, and 
Vasear College is most liberally repre- 
sented at the concert given in Pough- 
keepsie. 

Nor is it merely the soloist, however 
distinguished he or she may be, that 


' crowds the halls in the cities of the cir- 


cuit. The appearance of an Ysaye or a 


de Pachmann is indeed a. musical event, 
'but the.great virtuoso 
anticipated and gratefully 


the one long 
. remembered, 
is the orchestra itself. 
The auction sales for the 24 lriday af- 
ternoon public reh@arsals will ne held at 
Symphony. Hall: on Monday and Tues- 
day, Oct.-3 and 4, and for the 24 Satur- 
day evening concerts 6n Thursday and 
Friday, Oct. 6 and 7, each sale com- 
M. and- continuing 

through the day. Bids-.will be accepted 


for seats in their regular order only, 
and not for the choice; and no more’ 
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SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


94 PERFORMERS 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 
t, Ant ae. { a4 


TWENTY-FOUR CONCERTS 


On SATURDAY EVENINGS from Oct. 
15, 1904, to: April 29, 1905. 


TWENTY-FOUR PUBLIC REHEARSALS 


On FRIDAY AFTERNOONS from Oct, 
14, 1904, to April 28, 1905. 


SOLOISTS: 


Miss Muriel Foster, Mme. Johanna Gadski, 
Mime. Louise Homer, Miss Edith Walker, Mrs. 
Grace B. Williams, Mr. L. B. Merrill, Mr. 
Theodore van Yorx, Mr. Eugen D’Albert, Mme, 
Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, Mr. C. Buonamici, 
Mr. Rafael Joseffy, Mr. Viadimir de Pach- 
mann, Mr. C. Rubner, Mr. Ernest Schelling, 
Mr. Fritz Kreisler, Miss Marie Nichols, Mr. 
Eugene Ysaye, Mr. Adamowski, Mr. C. 
Barleben, Mr. Willy Hess, Mr. H. Schmedes, 
Mr. Rudolf Krasselt, and Mr. Pederewski. 


TIOKETS for the series of CONCERTS, and 
for the series of REHEARSALS, $12.00 and 
$7.50, according to location. 


The $12 seats for the Rehearsals will be sold 
at auction at Symphony Hall, MONDAY, 
Oct. 8, at 10 A. M. 


The $7.50 seats for the Rehearsals will be 
sold at auction at Symphony Hall, TUESDAY, 
Oct, 4, at 10 A. M. 


The $12 seats for the Concerts will 
sold at auction, at Symphony Hall, 
THURSDAY, Oct. 6, at 10 A. M. 


The $7.50 seats for the Concerts will 
sold in HMke manner, at the same place, 
FRIDAY, Oct. 7, at 10 A. M. 


Bids will be accepted for seats in their 
regular order only, and not for the choice; 
and no more than four seats will be sold on 
one bid. The seats open to competition will 
be shown on a diagram, and will be marked 
off as sold. | 

Tickets will be delivered in the Hall, 


and must be paid for as soon as bought, 
or they will be immediately resold. 
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~ announcement 


the announcement of the first three’ 
concert: programs, which are’ given be-; 
who will) 
again direct the orchestra for the sev-\ 


low. Mr. Wilhelm Gericke, 


enth season of his present regime, has 
given much time and study in the prep- 
aration of these programs. It is a most 
interesting and significant statistic that 
with the five years of his first term— 
from 1884 to 1889—Mr. Gericke at the 


Close of the coming season will have 
held the position of conductor for 
twelve years, exactly one-half the twen- 
ty-four years’ existence of the organ- 
ization. 

It is the intention of Conductor 
Gericke to present some most attrac- 
tive novelties throughout the season, 
chosen from the following list: 

Hugo Wolf, symphonic poem, ‘“Pen- 
thesilea;’’ Saint-Saens, Symphony No. 1; 
Ligzt, ‘‘Vogelpredigt des helligen Franz 
von Assisi;’’ J. Faure, ‘“‘Pellias and Mel- 
lisande;’”’ Van Der Stucken, “Pax Tri- 
umphans;’’ Debussey, prelude, “L’Apree- 
midi d’une Faune;’’ Converse, two pieces 
for piano and orchestra; R. Caetani, 
Prelude Symphonique, op II.; C. Gold- 
mark, overture; Sinding, suite, op. 35; 
‘Rimsky-Korsakoff, “Sadkow;’ ‘Hadley, 
‘symphony; Gluck (Mottl), ballet music 
from Suite II.;-Guy Ropartz, Fantasie in 
D major, and Shillings, ‘‘Der Vesper- 


tag.”’ 
| The programs for the first three con- 
certs are as follows: First concert (in 
memory of Dvorak, and consisting of 
works by him): Overture to “Othéllo,”’ 
aria from ‘“‘Stabat Mater,’’ Mme. Louise 
Homer; Suite in D major, op. 39; quar- 
tet from “Stabat Mater,’’ Mrs. Grace 
B. Williams, Mme. Louise. Homer, Mr. 
Theodore Van Yorx, Mr. L. B. Merrill; 
Symphony No. 5, “From the New 
World.’ Second concert: Beethoven, 
age in B flat major, No. 4; Joa- 
chim, Hungarian Concerto for _ violin, 
Mr. - Willy Hess; Paul Dukas, Scherzo 
YApprenti Sorcier (first time); Wagner, 
overture, “‘Tannhauser.’’ Third concert: 
Weber, overture, “Oberon;”’ Bach, three 
movements orchestrated by W.. Gericke; 
Chopin, concerto for pianoforte in F mi- 
nor, Mr. Viadimir de Pachman; Joseph 
Suk, Symphony in E major, op. 14 (first 
time). 

‘The auction sales of season tickets 
begin next Monday morning, Oct. 3, in 
Symphony Hall at 10 o’clock. The $12 
seats for the twenty-four Friday after- 
noon public rehearsals will be sold on 
Monday; the $7.80 seats for the same se- 
ries on Tuesday; there will be no sale 
on Wednesday; the $12 seats for the 
twenty-four Saturday evening concerts 
will be sold on Thursday, and the $7.50 
seats for the same series, which will be 
offered on Friday, will end the sale, 
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SYMPHONY — 
ORCHESTRA 


94 PERFORMERS 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 
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TWENTY-FOUR CONCERTS 


On SATURDAY EVENINGS from 
1904, to April 29, 1905. 


TWENTY-FOUR PUBLIG REHEARSALS 


On FRIDAY AFTERNOONS from Oct. 
1904, to April 28, 1905. 


SOLOISTS: 


Miss Muriel Foster, Mme. Johanna Gadski, 
Mme. Louise Homer, Miss Edith Walker, Mrs. 
Grace B. Williams, Mr. L. B. Merrill, Mr. 
[Theodores van Yorx, Mr. EKRugen D'Albert 
Mr. Rafael Joseffy, Mr. Vladimir de Pach- 
mann, Mr. C. Rubner, Mr. Ernest Schelling 
Mr. Fritz Kreisler, Miss Marie Nichols, Mr. 
BFugene Ysaye, Mr. T. Adamowski, Mr.: C. 
Barleben, Mr. Willy Hess, Mr. H. Schmedes, 
Mr. Rudolf Krasselt, and Mr. Paderewski. 


TICKETS for the series of CONCERTS, and 


for the series of REHEARSALS, $12.0 
$7.50, according to location. at Slerew eae 


x 


Oct. 


pond 
or 
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The $12 seats for the Rehearsals will be sold 


at auction, at Symphony Hall or. BP 
8 at 10 Ao Mo es all, MONDAZ, Ost. 


The $7.50 seats for the Rehearsals will be 


sold at auction, at Symphony Hall, TUES 4 
Oct. 4, at 10 A. M. ' : ih Uae 


The $12 seats for the Concerts will be sold 


at auction, at Symphony Hall 
Oct. 6, at 10 A. M. 7 a On ares 


The $7.50 seats for the Concerts will be sold 


in like manner, at the same place 7 
Oct. 7, at 10.A. M. e place, on FRIDAY, 


Bids will be acce 

accepted for seats in their 
regular order only, and not for the choice: 
and no more than four seats will: be sold on 
one bid. The seats open to ‘competition will 


be shown on a diagr: 
~~ agram, and will ; a 
off as sold. be marked 


Tickets will be delivered in the Hall, and 
must be paid for as soon as bought, or they 


will be immediately resold. 
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Symphony Tickets 


ORDERS FOR SEASON TICKETS PLACED 
WITH ME WILL BE EXECUTED WITH 
CARE AND FOR A SMALL COMMISSION. 


Plan of hall and all informa- 
tion sent on request, gratis. 
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Season of 1904-1905—Willy Hess, the New 
Concertmasters |. au (fo 


Sra « 

The twenty-fourth season of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra begins with the 2186th 
performance and the 1142d in Boston on Fri- 
day afternoon, Oct. 14. Such striking totals 
indicate most clearly and conclusively that 
this organization is making the musical his- 
tory of America and in a most satisfactory 
and complete manner. A second generation 
of patrons can attest with their elders to 
the high standard of performance, for, with 
a slight variation of the old proverb, the 
proof of the performance is in the playing. 
And twenty-three years of hearing good 
music played in the best way has resulted in 
a most exacting clientele, who demand and 
always get the very highest achievements 
of which the orchestra is capable. <A per- 
sonnel practically unchanged for more 
years than most other American orchestras 
have existed is a potent factor in the splen- 
did ensemble, and it is a pleasure to an- 
nounce that a new concert master and first 
violin, Mr. Willy Hess, and a new first 
clarinet, Mr. Georges Grisez, are the only 
changes of sufficient importance to deserve 
mention. 

There will be the usual twenty-four Fri- 
day afternoon public rehearsals and twenty- 
four Saturday evening concer beginning 
on Oct. 14 and 15. The orches vill make 
the customary five trips to ivew York, 
3rooklyn, Philadelphila and Baltimore, ne- 
cessitating the omission of the perform- 
anees which would otherwise be given on 
Nov. 4 and 5, Dee. 9 and 10, Jan. 15 and 14, 
Feb. 17 and 18 and March 17 and 18. There 
will be the usual Harvard University con- 
certs in Sanders Theatre, Cambridge. Three 
concerts guaranteed by thirty ladies and 
gentlemen, headed by President Faunce of 
Brown University, will be given 
dence, R. I., and three concerts also guar- 
anteed by a public-spirited citizen are 
booked for Hartford, Conn. Yale Univer- 
sity duplicates her courtesy of 
and allows’ the use of her beautiful 
Woolsey Hall for a concert in March. Smith 
College, with a most commendable enter- 
prise and the ambition to feature her de- 
partment of music, repeats her guarantee 
of last season. Two concerts, one each in 
Troy and Albany, are undertaken by a 
prominent musician to whom the concert 


goers of these two cities have been indebted , 


for similar events for several years. 

The tist of soloists as usual is as attrac- 
tive as can be secured, including many of 
the greatest artists in the world. It will 
come as a very pleasant and possibly start- 
ling surprise that Mr. Ignace Paderewski 
will be the soloist toward the close of the 
season and some time during the month of 
April in the Boston series. Of the lady 
singers Mme. Gadski and Mme. Louise 
Homer are too well known to Symphony 
patrons to require further exploiting here; 


| 
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much strength to the list. Of the pianists | 
there are ‘Mr. D’Albert, who comes to this — 


country after several years’ absence; Mr,” 
De Pachmann, possibly the greatest Chopin | 


aet4 


player living, Mr. Joseffy and Mme. Bloom- 


Buvunamici who received such a flattering” 


field-Zeisler, who are always Ae matter | 


reception at his previous appearance bss) 


the orchestra; Mr. Ernest Schelling, a DpU> 


pil of Paderewski, and Mr. Rubner, who- 
comes from Europe to take the position as 
the head of the department of music at Co- 
lumbia College vacated by Mr. E. A. Mac- 
Dowell: for violinists there are Mr. Ysayé, 
whose last appearance with -'the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was ten years ago; 
Mr. Fritz Kreisler,, whose remarkable 
triumph two years ago will be readily re- 
called: Miss Marie Nichols, a Boston artist 
who has already gained distinction; Mr. 
Willy Hess, the new concert master of the 
orchestra, and Mr. T. Adamowski, Mr. C. 
Barleben and Mr. H. Schmedes, also from 
the ranks of the orchestra. It is also sure 
to be a welcome announcement that Mr. 
2udolf Krasselt, the first violoncellist of 
the orchestra, will again appear as soloist 
during the season. : 

The sale of season tickets 
ty-four Friday afternoon 
cals will be held at Symphony Hall on 
Monday and Tuesday, Oct. 3 and 4, and for 
the twenty-four Saturday evening concerts 
on Thursday and Friday,. Oct. 6 and 7; each 


for the twen- 


. sale beginning at 10 A. M. and continuing 


throughout the day. 
3ids will be accepted for seats in their 
regular order only, and not for the choice; 


‘ond no more than four seats will be sold on 


one bid. ‘The seats open to competition 
will be shown on a diagram, and will be 


_ marked off as sold. 


in Provi- | 


last year | 
hew | 


Miss Muriel Foster, the beautiful English: : 


Tickets will be delivered in the hall, and 
must be paid for as soon as bought, or 
they will be immediately resold. 


public rehear- | 


Mr. Willy Hess, who will soon take up his 


residence in Boston, to assume the position 


of concertmaster of the Boston Symphony — 
Orchestra, comes from London, where he . 
is well known through his connection with. 


the Halle Orchestra and the Royal Academy 


of Music, where he has just resigned his . 


position as professor, 


Born in Mannheim his family 


in 1859, 


left for America in 1865, and resided here 


for seven years, during wich time young - 


Hess pursued his studies. 
ther left America for Holland, where his 
young son began his public appearances. 


In 1872 his fa-— 


On one occasion, the boy, then thirteen, dis> 
tinguished himself by leading the celebrated | 


“Harfen Quartet.”’ 


The proverb, ‘‘A rolling * 


stone gathers no moss,’’ does not appear to- 


apply to Mr. Hess, who has certainly had 
experience of many lands, but has not suf- 
fered thereby. 


i 


On the contrary, he seems 


to have gained a knowledge of men and 


music which stands him in good stead to- - 


3! 


day. 


At the end of twelve months. another 
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The Grand Duke of Luxembourg con- re 
J. Fauré: ‘‘Pellias and Mellisande.”’ 


gs piersqracengiluanpie apameallt raciaghieepigtaga: ferred on Mr. Hess the Order of the Ritter-_ 


} e Heidelberg was chosen as a place of,” 


Tesidence. 


The young violinist toured ex- 


Mensively through Germany, Holland, Bel- 


sium: and France. 


an 


In Paris he was fortu- 
Mate enough to attract the notice of Vieux- 
temps, who not only interested himself in’ 
the lad, but conducted the orchestra for him 


at his first Philharmonic concert there. 


a 


‘ 
*~ 


A 
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‘appointment to the 


In 1876 it was decided that he should go 
to Berlin for two years to profit by instruc- 
tion from Joachim, and at the end of this 
time he received the valuable appointment 


Of leader of thé Opera and Museum’s or- 


chestra at Frankfurt-am-Maine. BKight 
happy years, of work and interest, were 
passed in this city where, in addition to his 
orchestral duties and teaching, Mr. Hess 
also found time to found a quartet and a 
trio with Kwast and Hugo Becker. 

In 1886 he accepted a post at the con- 
Servatory in Rotterdam professor and 
leader of the orchestra, and also succeeded 
to the well-known string quartet formerly 
led ‘by Professor Wirth. After two 
Sir Charles Halle secured his services for 
the Halle Orchestra in Manchester in the 
place of Ludwig Straus, an appointment 


as 


years 


' Which kept him in England for seven years. 


In addition to his work in Manchester he 
also led for the Philharmonic Society in 
Liverpool, and travelled a great deal, play- 
Ing at various concerts. 

In 1895 Mr. Hess again returned to the 
fatherland, this time to the conservatory 
at Cologne, where he stayed till his recent 
toval Academy of Mu- 
sic. Not the least interesting part of his 
work in Cologne was the leadership of the 
famous Gurzenich Quartet and concerts. 
“Certainly want of interest and variely 
has no part in the life of this artist. His 


rooms are crowded with autographed photo- 


graphs, his friends seem to be legion, and 
his reminiscences are highly entertaining, 
Life in Frankfort, from a musical point of 
View—in constant companionship with 
Rubinstein, Brahms, Clara Schumann, and 
the many artists attracted to the town— 
Offered great enjoyment to a young musi- 
Cian, and left memories not easily forgot- 
ten. , 

In England, Mr. Hess's musicianly quali- 
ties were much appreciated by the roya! 
family. He played many times at Clarence 
House for the late Duke of Edinburgh, ana 
has Special remembrance of one ‘evening 
Spent there with Paderewski and Hollman. 
After playing one night at a Royal Ama- 
teur Orchestral Society’s concert, the pres- 
ent king (then Prince of Wales) personally 
congratulated him, and himself decorated 
the artist with the honorary badge of 
membership. On one memorable occasion 
he was summoned to ‘Osborne by the late 
Queen while leading at the Chester Festi- 
val. 

Mr. Hess was impressed with Queen Vic- 
toria’s kindness and love of music, and he 
mentions the fact that her majesty not only 


addressed him in faultless German, but 


earried on a conversation with the other 


‘artists in French and Italian equally well. 


| Max Pauer 
| day 

| way, 
i north as Tromsoe, and in company with the 


| deputy 
| land, 


kranz von Adolph, and from the German 
emperor he received the title of Konigliche 
Preussisene Professor on the celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Cologne Con- 
servatory, where on the death of Dr. Wull- 
ner, he filled the place of director till the 


| appointment of Fritz Steinbach. 


Many interesting tours were made with 
the Max Pauer and the Grunfeld trie, in 
which Mr. Hess replaced the well-known 
virtuoso. Florian Zajic. The violinist and 
also utilized one summer holi- 
concert tour in Nor- 
travelled as far 


in organizing a 

during which they 
artist of-the Illustrated London News, 
visited Nansen’s yacht, the Fram. 

As a conductor, Mr. Hess shows marked 
abilitv, having acted in that capacity as 
for Halle, for Gernsheim, in Hol- 
and for three summers wielding the 
baton for the Gurzgnich Orchestra. The 
artist is the fortunate possessor of a mag- 
nificent Guadagnini violin, which he ac- 
quired some years ago, and the instrument 
is highly treasured by its owner. 


ss 


.~® Boston Symphony Orchestra “?, ¢. ‘ 


After the preliminary announcement of 
the dates, soloists and other details of the 
coming season by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, which have recently been made 
public, symphony patrons naturally await 
with interest the announcement of the 
first three concert programmes which are 
given below. 

Mr. ‘Wilhelm Gericke, who will again 
ijrect the orchestra for the seventh season 
of his present régime, has given much time 


and study to the preparation of these pro- | 


grammes. It is a most interesting and sig- 
nificant statistic that with the five years 
of his first term, from 1884 to 1889, Mr. 
Gericke at the close of the coming season 
will have held the position of conductor 
for twelve years, exactly one-half the 
twenty-four years’ existence of the organ- 
ization. When one recalls his invaluable 
services in the early years in building and 
shaping the orchestra into the almost 
flawless technical condition which it has 
steadily maintained ever since, and again 
when the remarkable total of over eleven 
hundred concerts will have been conducted 
by Mr. Gericke at the close of the coming 


season, it is only simple justice to acknowl- 


edge his tremendous influence and endeay- 
or toward the best in music. Always 
mindful of the magnificent material at his 
disposal, thanks to the lavish generosity 
of a public-spirited founder and patron, 
Mr. Gericke deserves the admiration and 
gratitude of thousands of concert-goers 
throughout the United States for his un- 
swerving loyalty and devotion to the high- 
est ideals. It is the intention of Conductor 
Gericke to present some most attractive 
novelties throughout the season chosen 
from the following list: 


Hugo Wolf: Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Penthesilea.’’ 
Saint-Saéns: Symphony No. 1. 


_ Van Der..Stucken: “*‘Pax Triumphans.”’ 
Debussy: Prelude, “L’Aprés-midi d’une Faune.”* 
Converse: Two pieces for Piano and Orchestra. 
R. Cw#tani: Prelude Symphonique, Op. II. 

C. Goldmark: Overture. 

Sinding: Suite, Op. 35. =. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff: ‘‘Sadkow.” 

Hadley: Symphony. 

Gluck (Mottl): Ballet Music from Suite ITI. 
Guy Ropartz: Fantasie in D major. 
Schillings: ‘‘Der Vespertag.’’ 


The programmes for the first three con- 
certs are as follows: 


I. CONCERT, OCT. 14 


Overture to ‘‘Othello.’’ 

Aria from ‘‘Stabat Mater.’’ 
| Mme. Louise Homer. 
Suite in D major, Op. 39. 
| 
: 


9 WHE LENO 
OSTON SYMPHONY 


‘Well-Known German Violinist at 
the Head of the Famous 
Musical Organization. 


old 

4 

, * ay 
~ 
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AND 15 


In memory of Anton Dvorak: 
‘‘Stabat Mater.’’ 

Mrs. Grace B. Williams, Mme. Louise Homer. Mr 
Theodore Van Yorx, Mr. L. B. Merrill’ 

Symphony No. 5, ‘‘From the New World.”’ 

Il. CONCERT, OCT. 21 AND 22 
Beethoven: Symphony in B-flat major, No. 4. 
Joachim: Hungarian Concerto for Violin. 

Mr. Willy Hess. 
Paul Dukas: Scherzo L’Apprenti Sorcier. 
(First time.) 
Wagner: Overture, ‘‘Tannhauser.’’ 

Iii. CONCERT,. OCT. 28 AND 
Weber: Overture, ‘‘Oberon’’ 
Bach: Three Movements 

Gericke. 
Chopin: Concerto for Pianoforte in F minor. | 
; Mr. Viadimir De Pachmann. | 
Joseph Suk: Symphony in E major, Op. 14. 
(First time.) 


Quartette from 


OF WIDE EXPERIENCE 


First Public Rehearsal and Concert 
Will Be Given Oct 
14 and 15. | 


err MAL © AG 30 : F beh 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra will 
have a new concert master the coming 
' musical season in the person of Willie 
.-Hess, the well-known German violinist 
:+ who has been recently the concert mas- 
iter of the Cologne Philharmonic Or- 
' chestra. 

- ‘ Ever since the end of last season, 

Willy Hess, a well known German vio- 

Se- : .., | When Fernandes Arbos withdrew from 
linist, has been engaged by Charles Ellis | OS Wiig AAS 1 
to take the place of atnasitie Rhine as .the orchestra, to resume his musica 

| ) ity OS aS; work in London, there has been much 
concert master of the Boston Symphony 


mp conjecture among the musical people | 
Orchestra, and both he and Col. Higginson hereabouts as to who his successor 
hope that a successor to Franz Kneisel, 


might be. It had been rumored quite 
who held that post for such a long time, frequently that Franz Kneisel, who left 
has at last been found. M. Arbos has 


the orchestra with his quartet two 
returned to London and resumed teach- years ago, would resume his former po- 
ing. 


sition, which has now proved to be un- 
Mr. Hess has played in a number of the 


| founded. 
_best known orchestras of Germany ‘and Mr. Hess is a man of great experience, 
_has recently been concert master of the 


2 ; having been connected with a number 
sc bata pony me argue He came to this" of the best orchestras of Germany, and 
country as an Infant phenomenon years ago ig well known throughout continental 
and played in concerts with Theodore | : ' 
Thomas’s orchestra. Europe. He has many friends in this 
The engagement of Mr.. Hess settles) country and is well remembered by the 
finally the reports that Franz Kneisel, | musical fraternity on this side of the 
Who with his quartet seceded from the | water as the infant phenomenon vidlin- 
orchstra two years ago, Was io return to jist who toured this country several 
his old post. There was never any foun- | years ago_in the palmy days of the 
dation for that rumor and Col. Higgin- | Theodore Thomas orchestra. 
son has no desire to include Mr. Kneisel The first public rehearsal and its fol- 
; doin | lowing concert this season by the or- 
again among the members of the orchestra." chestra will be given Oct. 14 and 15. 
The Kneisel Quartet. has been so pros—/| Many notable soloists, both vocal and 
| perous since the independent tours began |jinstrumental, especially some famous 
that its seasons will be continued as they | violinists, will mark the concerts the 
have been for the past two years. 


1 coming season. 
NT ee | 

SYMPHONY TICKETS NY ia amma" serrate ar 
op HEARD, HOTEL TOURAINE © 
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orchestrated by W. 


a ce 


WILLY HESS TO CONDUCT. 


Fngaged as Leader of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra Company. 


—— 
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Rey : \ 0 diillisiiitiiiitintasiibnicsasalitiliitty Bae lee devoted to the galé of séason tickets for’ 


- As a forerunner of one of the wintér’s|} the evening concerts, seats for the after- gre | | , Oe F | * 
noon performances having been closed out §& ; AL Wad. ee Se 


Staple delights comes the announcement of tf alee of Monday ane Oe 
the soloists to appear and many of the nov- Eo THe SRSUUN s y a aoe 


elties to be presented during the twenty- a4 | THE NK Ww CONCERT MASTER OF. 
iow aadapeem tations “s 2 dye bake HESS TO BE CONCERT MASTER : | > Cyt . r 
| verage Boston individual going Tria} | doy) a, put | THE SYMPHONY KARAS : | 

| | 


_ to these concerts annually, quite as a mat- becve : 
ter of course, it is hardly necessary for the | Noted German Violinist Will Be a Member | 


management to send these advance agents of the Boston Symphony Orchestra the | ¥ ‘ | | 
| Px stetete ete ; | 


through the mails; still, it is well probably Coming Season, Taking the Chair Long 
to allow the concert public to have besides 


all the pleasure the performances afford 
them, the joy of anticipation. And this joy 


may be given all the license it wanfs in this It having been understood at the close of 
instance, for the array of soloists is per- ' the last musical season in this city that 
haps the most brilliant ever composed for | Fernandes Arbos, who had been concert 
& Symphony season, and the novelties to be | master of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
heard are sufficient in numbers and in | would not be raglan Res “ye i ta 
promised interest to gratify even those who tion another season, there nas been in. con- 
have in past seasons been apparently much sequence much conjecture dealer: ——. 

: cessor. Several prominent violinists have 
exercised because the moderns were for- been mentioned as possible successor to this 


gotten in the worship of the,o’d masters. first chair in the orchestra, so long filled by 

Mies St. 28. (704, Franz Kneisel, whom Mr. Arbos succeeded, 

; eer. AA | but nothing at all definite has been known 
Sr D : f th bl 

; until now as to the solution o e problem 

*Symphony Orchestra Tickets in which all musical people hereabout are 


The announcements which have parily Interested. It may be stated as a settled 
forecasted the work and special attractions matter that the first violinist of the orches- 
planned by the Boston Symphony Orches- tra will be Willy Hess, a German player 
tra for its coming season's performances who recently has been concert master of the 
have aroused an interest in’ this ‘musical Cologne Philharmonic Orchestra. Through 
event which seems to be even keener and private sources it is known as a fact that 
more widespread than usual. A marked he is the man chosen by the management 
evidence of the eager expectancy on the of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
part of the musical public is seen at the Although the story regarding Mr. Hess’s 
auction of season tickets which is progres- coming to Boston could not be corroborated 
Sing this week at Symphony Hall, where at the Symphony Hall today, in the absence 
the number of people appearing among the from town of Charles A Ellis manager of 
bidders for the first time, and the quick dis- a 
posal of seats at substantia] premium the Boston ‘Symphony Orchestra, and also 
prices, have been a noticeable fea ture of Frederic R. Comee. assistant manager, the 
the sale. fact can be stated definitely, from informa- 

This increased interest is no doubt part- tion obtained through private sources, that 
ly due to the unusually brilliant attractions Mr. Hess is the man chosen to be concert 
announced as special features of the or- Master. He has many friends in this city 
chestra’s twenty-fourth season. Mr. Hess, | 48 well as in New York,.and they, among 
the new concert master and first violinist Others, know that the matter has been 
of the organization, who has just arrived finally settled. Mr. Hess is a man of expe- 
from London, will be heard in solo per- rienee, and throughout Continental Europe e | 
formance for the first time in America, at is well known, as he is by reputation in this a reveal the expanse of white forehead 
the second rehearsal and concert of Oct. country. He has played in leading orches- aa Speaking nothing but gentleness, The 
“1 and 22, The list of soloists who wil] tras in Germany and is well equipped for || > ) See keen eyes, the quick, nervous. Saw ae 
appear during the season is in itself eum ” 1B | ~-~->="/. ments might suggest the.modern man Of 

pp £ | n itself suffi the new position to which he comes in Bos- ose business, but here again the correction 
cient to excite the enthusiastic interest of ton. Mr. Arbos, the concert master of last | _ y | would be made bv the eyes, the brow 
the concert-going public, including as it season, is now in London, busy with musical A single giance at Prof. Willy Hess, | .nq quicker still by the conversation. 
does many of the world’s Sreatest artists work, ” who succeeds Mr. Fernandes. Arbos as } frig thoughts are all of his art, and 


in their respective domains of pianoforte ed oston Symphony when practical matters in regard to his © 
violin and vocal music, while the perform- |, The first public rehearsal and its follow- oe Concert master or thes sori present movements are mentioned he is 


ing concert this season by the Boston S - | would be sufficient to satisfy a stranger j{ ? ickly aside with, ‘‘Oh, Mr. 
ances of the o ‘SUri S j . ym St ; apt to turn Quickly ”” 
usual varied ora Siar ate phony Orchestra will be given respectively a that a man stood before him who could | fejlis arranges all that! 
the greatest works of the hiater pale on Oct. 14 and 15. The concerts this coming || — do something, If wholly ignorant of the Of middle height, a bit inclined. to— 


. | oe | ’ ; strange ) | ¢ face con-. 
posers, will compfise more than the ording- | S€28on will be marked by the appearance a -musician’s identity, the stranger might droop when at ease, with a 
ry number of orchestral novelties and in- of many notable soloists, both vocal and bs bea little’ puzzled to guess what. The plot Bal Gai’ Scart eee pales ss 
novations, the first of which will be an en-  /98trumental, including especially some |) somewhat fierce expression lent by the | 54 xhead from which the hair 

| : ee. f white forehe | 

tire programme of Dvorak music, scheq. | f4mous violinists. The sales of seats at iP@ beard of martial type, and a certain air . is brushed back—every. feature spark- } 
uled for the opening concerts of Oct 14 | auction for the rehearsals and concerts will |! of authority might lead him to sugKer ling with life as ues one is aul 
nd 15 a | t tie the soldier; but a second glance would electricity—such is Mr. Hess. e is full. 
a 5. not take place until the first week in Octo- of energy. As a man he is of the type. 

Tomorrow (Thursday) and Friday will ba | ber, a week later than has been the custom || | who makes friends quickly, and Keeps: 

| in past years. e : | ICKLY, and | 
LL eee 


Filled by Franz Kneisel and More Re- 
cently by Fernandes Arbos 
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over the hall keenly searching for bid- 


oes ae  . 


oe 


a. tTmiU Y ders to pit against an enthusiastic bro- 
ES ker, saw this woman nodding away as }- 
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. “If I remain,” he said, after a quick 
teen a group picture of ‘his chil- 
Gren, ‘‘they shall come, and I shall set- 
tle down‘here. I do not like this bach- 
‘elor life.” 
_ His professional record is proof of the 
“amount of hard work of which he is 
capable. To many it will be something 
Ge surprise to learn that this is not 
a } first appearance in Boston. He 
played here in 1869 with Thomas’ or- 


wl 
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. 
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No,” he said, ‘I do not remember 


- much of that. I was only about 10-years | 


» old. was here two days. Little I 
peaouent then that I should ever come 


- Prof. Hess was born in Mannheim in 


a , and began his musical studies un- | 
der his father when 6 years old. When) 
years old he was touring Holland and 


papas looked upon as an infant proeee 
| -When 18 he distinguished himself by 
leading the famous ‘‘Harfen quartet.” 


| From Holland he extended his trips | 


through Germany, ‘Belgium and France. 
Pogo in Paris. he attracted the notice 
of, Vieuxtemps, who at once became in- 
terested in him, and at his first Phil- 
Rarmonic concert there conducted the 
_orchestrasfor him, 
'* In’ 1876 he went to Berlin. where he 
studied under Joachim, and at the end 
‘of two years he received the appoint- 
tment of leader of the opera and museum 
orchestra at Frankfort-on-the-Main. He 
‘remained here eight years. He then ac- 
‘cepted the position of professor and 
der of the orchestra at Rotterdam, 
Which ‘succeeded to the well known 
cs ing quartet formerly led by Prof. 
» Wirth. The leadership of the Halle or- 
thestra: of ‘Manchester was the next 
post he accepted, and here he succeeded 
a “aphid Straus. He remained seven 
» -in 189% he returned once more to Ger- 
wmany to accept a post at the Cologne 
*Conservatory. His work there as leader 
("of the Guerzenich quartet won him na- 
‘tional fame. His next appointment was 
to the Royal Academy of Music in Lon- 
‘don, and this he resigned to take up his 
work in Boston. 
"When. Prof. Hess chooses to become 
“reminiscent he can tell with rare inter- 
est of experiences as a player to royalty. 
_ He. has many. autograph portraits of 
people of exalted rank, and his friends 
Mer Ons members of royal families seem 
“to be without number. He played fre- 
5 ptbhag at Clarence House for the late 
Duke of Edinburgh. There he had for 
companions one evening Paderewski and 
Hollman. Once at a Royal Amateur Or- 
“chestral Society’s concert the Prince of 
ip ales, now King Edward, personally 
_ Offered him praise and decorated him 
~ With:an honorary badge of membership. 
«Then the distinguished musician re- 
/ Members keenly to this day his experi- 
“ence. in -playing before Queen Victoria. 
ti the time he was leading the orches- 


tra ‘at the Chester festival. , 
to obey the summons from her majesty 
he had to-leave-the quaint little cathe. 
¥ ee ae pat Soke Os- 
ele n the afternoon, 
* to the delight of her ‘majesty, 
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started for Chester at 5 the next morn= 
ing, travelled. all that day, and that 
night led the orchestra at the festival. 
However, he declares, the ~ Queen's 
praise, expressed in faultless German 
amply repaid him for his trouble. . 
_ Among the insignia which Prof. Hess 
is entitled to wear is that of the Order’ 
of the Ritterkranz von Adolph, con- 
ferred by the Grand Duke of Luxem- 


, bourg. He bears also the title of Koen-. 
_igliche Preussische Professor, received’ 


on the celebration of the’ 50th anniver- 


_ Sary of the Cologne Conservatory. 


‘Prof. Hess is already busy on plans: 
for his work here, arranging  pro- 
grammes and doing much practicing. 
He is the fortunate possessor of a mag- 
nificent Guadagnini violin, which he ac- 
quired some time ago. - 

‘I have been teaching a great deal of 
late,’”’ he said wearily, ‘and that takes 
a great deal out of a man. I am glad’ 
to give it up.’”’ 

When asked if he thought he would 
like his new post and-surroundings, ha 
exclaimed frankly: “Oh, I am sure I 


ey And I hope the people will like 


JY¥MPHONY SEATS—One seat for Saturday 
eve., $25. Also one seat for alternate 
Saturdays, $12. Both in front row of second 
bal., one-third way from stage. Box 175, 
Waban, Mass. Tel. wre Newton Highlands. 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
Half of two evening tickets, floor, JJ, 4and 
5. $16. HERBERT F. SYLVESTER, 43 
Bowers St., Newtonville, Mass. (A): 


FOR SALE—CHOICE SYMPHONY RE- 
HEARSAL TICKET IN K 
Apply to Mr. HICKS, 50 Congress St., Room 
220. Post Office Box 2310 ThS(A): o18 
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Broker Gives High Premium for | 
Two Seats Separated by Aisle 
~—Good Prices Realized at the 
First Auction of the Season, 


A ae eee 


FIGURES ABOUT SAME 
AS THOSE OF LAST YEAR 


~ +e ee we > H+ e+ 


Invoiuntary Bidder, Whose Nod 


Was Due to Nervous Affliction, | 


Unconsciously Ran up Prices— 
Two Slight Accidents, 
ita: ae ee ha 


About the same prices as last year 
were bid yesterday morning at Symphony 
Tlall at the first public auction of tickets 
for the Boston Symphony orchestra sea- 
son. The tickets sold were for the $12 
seats for Friday afternoon reharsals. 
The prices bid were added to the 
sl2 on each seat, and no more than 
iour seats were allowed on each bid. 

he highest bid was given by Pratt, 
the ticket broker, who paid $95 premium 
for each of two seats in row H,. num- 
bered 18 and 19, end seats, across the 
centre aisie from each other. 

Shortly after the sale began two 
ladies suffered mishaps while approach- 
ing the desk where the money wus paid 
for the seats after the bidding. One 
of these ladies overlooked a slight siep- 
off in the floor aisle; and fell, injuring 
her ankle so that she had to be ear- 
ried from the hall and taken home in 


a cab, Shortly after this another lady ! 


misstepped at the same place, and fell 
flat upon her face, After these two in- 
cidents a rail was put up so that those 
approaching the desk could do so in 
Salety. 
She Nodded, to the Cost of the 
Rival Bidders for Seats. 
There was one humorous incident, 
which cost some of the bidders dearly. 
Not far from the front row sat a lady 
who apparently suffers a nervous afflic- 
tion which causes her head to nod in- 
It so chanced in the muta- 


at the woman. 

“Twenty-one dollars?’’ to the man. 

And then back and forth swung the 
baton until the man got the seat at a 
nice premium, when the woman, becom- 
ing interested in something else, took 
her eyes from the auctioneer. 

The sale started shortly after 10 A. M. 
and continued until 1:30 o’clock, when a 
recess of half an hour broke the con- 
tinuous bidding. At 2 FP. M. the sale 
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continued. 


Most of the choice sections were bought 


\ through the bids of ticket brokers. The 


first offer on No. 1, row A, was $2, and 
the seat was knocked down at $17. In 
row B, when the centre aisle seats were 
reached the first enthusiasm. began. 
Pratt took two on the centre aisle for 
$29.50 each. Herrick took two across the 
aisle at $29 each. In row C, Pratt se- 
cured for a client a centre aisle seat at 
$41 premium. : 


Prices in Row D Ranged from 
#12 up to $42 in Premium. 
In row D, Herrick got a seat near the 
centre aisle for $42 premium. The low- 


est premium in the row was $12, on the 
end seat, 36; 1 and 2 sold for $18 pre- 
mium. Through the row extra prices 
were $30.50, $388. $39.50 and $39. 

In row EB. right aisle seats went at 0. 
Centre aisle seats were at $30. Four 
seats in this row were at #16 premium. 

In row FEF, Heard, the broker, vought 
four aisle seats at $42 premium on each. 

In row G, seat 18, on the centre aisle, 
sold for $51, and four seats across the 
aisle sold at $538.50 premium on each. 

The highest bid of $95 premium on 
each of two seats split by the centre 
aisle, was preceded by four seats sell- | 


‘ing at $29, and was followed by the sale 


of four seats at $59 premium. This row 
sold high throughout. 

In the next row Pratt bought four 
seats at $74 premium on each, and four 
at $86. 

Seats 18 and 19 split by the centre 
aisle were reserved in rows lL and N; in 
row J they sold at premium of $61 and 
$60 to Connelly; in row K at $93 to Her- 
rick; in row M at $68 to Heard. 

The sale tomorrow at 10 A. M. wiil 
dispose of the $7.50 seats to the Friday | 
afternoon rehearsals. 


WANTED 


Two Symphony tickets for alternate Friday 
afternoons. Address O.J., Boston Transcript. 
(A): 


SYMPHONY 
TICKETS FOR SALE in all parts of the Hall, 
WADSWORTH, 40 State St., Room 53. 
Telephone 4235-5. 4t(A): 0 10 


FOR SALE—CHOICE SYMPHONY RE-- 
HEARSAL TICKET IN gat 

Apply to Mr. HICKS, 450 Congress St., Room 

220. Post Office Box 2310 ThS(A): 018 


SYMPHONY TICKETS | 
A few excellent locations at reasonable rates, 
Apply to MR. ameaiges © 137 Milk St. | 
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“Win the next lne;-row 1, for $7 


Sale of Seats for the Public Rehearsals of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s Coming 
Season Opened This Morning at Sym- 
phony Hall 


This morning, in Symphony Aall, the 
opening’ of the sale at auction of season 
tickets for the Symphony Orchestra’s pub- 
lic rehearsals opened soon after ten o’clock 
with a fairly good number of people present 
to bid on seats, or merely watch the pro- 
ceedings. The crowd was by no means so 
large as in some years, and the bidding 

‘was comparatively slow, but the-highest 

premium, $95, was an increase over last 
year. This will be the twenty-fourth sea- 
son of these concerts, and today only the 
higher-priced, or $12, seats for the twenty- 
four public rehearsals were put on sale. 
Walter Jackson, as in former years, was 
the auctioneer. 

The sale began with the disposal of seat 
No. 1, in row A, and then in regular con- 
secutive order all the sales were made, 
buyers having the usual privilege, on their 
bid, of taking any part of four seats, 
No. 1 was begun on a bid of $2 and gradu- 
ally was run up to $17, and at this figure 
the buyer took two seats. For two years 
past the premium on this first seat has been 
$11, so today’s price is an advance of sev- 
eral dollars. The first year that Symphony 
Hall was opened, this identical seat at the 
auction sale brought a premium of $280, 
the purchaser making a record for himself 
as*the first “buyer ofthe first seat sold in 
the then new hall. Other-seats in row A 
next were started on a bid of $10 and sold 
at $17.50, while $18.50 was the highest pre- 
mium paid in this row, with $13 as the low- 
est, for the seat on the extreme left end 
of the row. ‘ 

Inn row B, heginning at a $10 bid, seats 
scold at from $12 to $29.50 premium, sev- 
eral ticket brokers securing several seats 
on orders. In ‘the third row $6 was the 
opening bid, with a sale at $11 for three 
seats, and then the prices reached $39 for 
two end seats in the middle of the hall, 
and $41 for a single aisle seat in the centre. 
Then the price fell to $27 and recovered to 
higher before the row was finished, and 
fell again to as low as $12 for the extreme 
left end seat. Row D showed a range of 
from $13 as the price of the first seat in the 
row, to $39.50, the seats on the centre aisle 
bringing the highest premiums. The last 
seat, left wall, brought $12. In rows B and 
F prices ran from $14.50 to as high as $42, 
which a broker paid for seats. Bids in these 
rews began at $15, and later were started 
at $25. In row G seats could be had as low 
as $14.50, in comparison to 853.50 paid for 
premiums on four choice centre seats. In 
row H the first really high price was paid, 
after the first seat had sold for $15.50 
premium, and the same buyer, a broker, 
paid $59 premium on the next four ad- 
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| $86, while other seats In the row went for 


|} about $30, after a start at $26. 


In J the 
first bid was $21, and the sales ran up to 


as high as $61 premium, while in row Xk) 
$20 was the start, and soon $60 was reachei | 
then $45 for two aisle seats, centre, while 
across the aisle the corresponding seats 


| fetched $98. 


Prices then went down gradually to as 
low as $17, for the odd end seat, on the 
wall aisle, ‘but 'the buyer took his privilege 
of four, and secured three good seats on 
the first end of the next row behind, which 
was to his advantage. In row L $34, $47. 


, £40, 85 and $26 were the chief prices, and 


in row M the first sale was at $22. which 
increased by degrees to $68. Many ticket 
brokers bought hereabout, this being a fa- 
vorite place in the hall. 

The bidding was no so spirited as in some 


| years, nor was there the strong rivalry to 


, secure this or 


seat | 


| 
| 


I 


that coveted place which 
has marked some previous years at these 
sales, Ladies were prominent among the 
bidders, who for once did not seem afraid 
to “speak right out in meeting.’’ They seem 
to have overcome former diffidence in mak- 
ing their bids, so they manage to pick up 
some pretty good seats here and there in 
the hall. The sale did not progress as rap- 
idly as sometimes, and when intermission 
was declared, at 1.30 o’clock, by no means 
half of the seats had been sold. There were 
no special features to mark the sale this 
morning, and it went on quietly and with 
not over-lively bidding. 

When the sale was resumed this after- 
noon, following the intermission, the prices 
seemed to strike an average premium of 
about $30 for seats In row L and back of 
that, with about $50 as the average for the 
choicest seats on the main ais'asg, 
smallest premiums as the rows 1} 
extreme left wall of the hall. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT SEATS 
ARE SELLING BRISKLY 
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Splendid Array of Talent for This 


red the 


'- Season Causes Unusual Interest. 
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The auction sale of season tickets in 
progress at Symphony Hall this week 
affords palpable evidence that the in- 
terest of the musical public in the an- 
nual season of Symphony concerts, far | 
from being on the wane, is undergoing | 
@ substantial increase. The unusual in- 
terest evidenced in the sales can be 
partly traced to the array of distin-: 


| Sulshed solo-artists and the forecasting 
of notable orchestral attractions this. 


season, 


The orchestra’s new concertmast | 
first Violin, Mr. Hess, nas just arrived | 
from London and will make his first 
solo appearance tn América at the re- 


‘hearsal-and concert of Oct. 21 and 22. 


and | 


| 


| attended yesterday’s 


Sale of Seats for the Symphony Orches- 
tra’s Public Rehearsals Shows a Greater 


Average of Prices Than Those Paid Last 
Year “Vrawr. Wcl: &s 19°. 


3 

Continuation this morning of the sale 
begun yesterday of seats for the twenty- 
four public rehearsals of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra brought out, at Symphony 
Hall, about the same number of people as 
auction sale. Both 
days show a higher average of premiums 
than those paid last year. Today’s sale 
was for the lower-priced, or $7.50 seats, the 


| premiums paid being added in all cases to 


| 


hundred tickets of the $7.50 class. 


this price. As compared with yesterday. 


the sale was soon over, occupying only the . 


forenoon hours, whereas yesterday’s sale 
lasted till well after dark. 

There are only a few more than four 
They 
include seats on the floor beginning with 
row KK and extending back through row 
SS, nine rows. 
¥. G. H and I in the rear part of the first 
balcony. The opening sale today, seat No. 
1, on the right-hand end of row KK, was 
made at $16 premium, the buyer taking 
three seats out of the four which any bid 


gives the purchaser the privilege of doing. | 
Other seats in this row sold up to as high | 


as $23 premium for what may be 
sidered as the best places in the line. In 
the next following row the premiums 
ranged from $15 to $20, and about the same 
figures were obtained for premiums in suc- 
ceeding rows, where in some places the 
premiums fell to $10 and «a number of seats 
at this figure and others at $12 were sold. 

When it came to the seats in the first 
balcony the first sale was made at $138 pre- 
mium, and this figure increased to $18 as 
the centre of the row, which was KE, was 
reached. In the next row the prices were 
a little better, running to $19 and $20, with 
more tickets sold at these higher figures 
than at the lower prices in the preceding 
row. Back of these rows very good seats, 
commanding a clear view of the stage and 
players and in all ways desirable for people 
who do not care especially to be very near 
the stage, could be had at $10, $12 and $13 
premiums on the average. 

The sale was somewhat livelier than that 
of yesterday, because of the fewer number 
of tickets offered and a larger number of 


con- 


buyers in proportion who wished to secure”! 


something. ‘The sale of the $12 seats will 
be held on Thursday, and that of the $7.50 
seats on Friday, each day beginning at ten 
in the morning at Symphony Hall. 

There has been awakened widespread in- 
terest in this season’s concerts and public 
rehearsals, because of the notable list of 
distinguished soloists engaged to appear, 


| including Miss Muriel Foster, Mme. Johan- 


na Gadski, Mme. Louise Homer, Miss Edith 
Walker, Theodore Van Yorx, Eugene D’AIl- 


They also include rows EK, 


Pachmann, C. Rubner, Fritz Kreisler, | 


Marie Nichols, Bugene Ysaye, T. Adamow-_ 


ski, Igance Paderrewski and other e 
| musicians, The fact that Willy Hess 
been engaged as concert master also. 
aroused general interest. 
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Two or Three Times as Much 


Herald. ——-—— Db.F 190 


The auction sale yesterday of the $7.50: 


seats for the Friday afternoon public 


furnished something of 


brought last year. 


; 
r.¢ 


rehearsals of the Symphony orchestra” 


a gratifying” 
surprise to the managers, the seats sell- 
ing tor two and three times what they > 
The ticket brokers” 


i 
; 


were not so much in evidence. Those who | 


were present were made up for the most | 
part of those’ sincere lovers of music | 


with somewhat lean purses. 
The sale began with row KK on the 
floor, nine rows from the’ back. The 
highest bid was $20-for seats 22 and 23 
in row LL. 
ited bidding, but the prices were .re- 
markably steady. 
$14 premium was paid on the first two 
or three rows offered, and this fell, with 
only sudden rallies, about $1 a row. 


There. was but little spir-. 


An average of about: 


Rows E, G, F and H, in the first bal- 


'econy centre, brought prices ranging 
from $11 to $15 and $17. A block of four 


: 
| 
| 


seats in F cost the purchaser a premium © 


of $19, inasmuch as some one else hap- 
pened also to want the same seats. 


The. 


greater part of the purchasers were for’ 


single seats. | 


The auction sale affords palpable vie 
ij dence that the interest of the musical | 


public in the annual season ' of Sym- 


phony concerts is substantially increas- 


ing. Many new faces are seen 
among the participants ‘in the spir- 
ited bidding for seats and many new 
names have been added to the regular 
list of patrons. The orchestra’s new 
{concert master and first violin, . Mr, 
Hess, has just arrived from London and 
will make his first solo appearance in 
America at the rehearsal and concert 
of Oct. 21 and 22, o | iat 
The sale of seats ‘will continte through 
Thursday and Friday for 
of evening concerts, tickets for the af- 
ternoon. rehearsals having been dis- 


posed of. 4 
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the season 
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SYMPHONY TICKETS 
Two First Balcony, C; fine location, 
seats; price very low. Clerk Hotel Buckm 
ster, Beacon St., Boston. 
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sree attendance ° ‘and a premium premium was obtained for this 
Bet the highest. ‘in. choice. of: seats. 


: a mg ont’ sold and cupinn: the. fore- about $12, while center seats 


” : : ‘ 
eal : Bye 
eat man y were, of course, : | 
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Bas Boston papers recently stated that Franz 

Kneisel would return next season to his old 
post as concertmaster of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, in place of Fernandez Arbos, the present 
incumbent. We are in a position to state that there 
is absolutely no foundation of fact in such a rumor. 


Kneisel will not rejoin the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, and already has planned a whole season’s 


work with his chamber music organization. Our 
information further leads us to believe that the new 
Boston concertmaster will be Willy Hess, concert- 
master of the Gurzenich Orchestra, 


in Cologne. 
Gregorowitsch, of MHelsingfors, had 


also been 


thought of in connection with the Boston post. 
Hess’ salary will be $6,000 per annum. 


__ SYMPHON 
AE SEAT SALE | 


vod of Seats for the: -Coming 


iy Cues anda hs gad 1 $95. High Bid Bid for $12 
, |Friday Seat So er. 


- About 300 persons: attended. the sale of 
a: 12: symphony orchestra seats for: Friday 
ry an Bidding. Started at $2 pre- 
t-' mium for Al, and the seat was finall 
- marked: knocked down at $17. Last year an $11: 


seat, and 
in 1902 the premium for Al was $11. a i . 


there. ‘were. ‘many The‘bidding for the end seats in the first: 


ymphony ‘Hall for. the | 
y of the Boston 
wf ‘coming season. 


e former. years 


‘womien among those present who for. few rows lacked enthusiasm, but when 
th ret * eg seemed courageous enough 


center seats were reached - com ti | 
came very spirited. .. = i g 


Seats in row A ranged from $18.50 t | 
oO : 
Seats in row B near the end 0 to $a 


sold as high 
: po $29.50. The range ‘in gee D was ito 


Up. and they | thus — secured 
¢ lots of seats. By noon hear- 


to}. Last year the highest, tine id: | 
| fe Ran price uring "it for 

e highest me during | | 

ie was $305. ng ‘the Previous: 

= ay te o Me. Pratt. . a $95 wit 5 ae 

yt gh er high bids wi ins $00. for K 18; oper 
$86 each for seats T 19, 20, Dh ors 2 
taken by Mr. Pratt. 21, and, ip lso 


; , iy 
‘ Fick cy ‘2 aie ys 
— ee tae Be: . Om: 
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ny c highest price in. row..O was » 


ae " 


Serene 
i by the 


on today’ s° 
DR it ‘concert 


ple were present as was the case on Mons. 


day, when the ‘gale of publie: rehearsal 


tickets took place. As a whole, much | 


gmaller. premiums were obtained today 


than wero. paid at the rehearsal sale, and’ 


‘the bidding often lacked the. spirit ' and 
eagerness shown: earlier in the week and ° 
at times it really lagged. oy 


The -highest ‘premium paid this forenoon 


was $36, which.was paid for seats ‘Nos, 18 - 


(an end seat), 19 and 20 in row K. At the 
rehearsal sale, seats 18 and 19 brought, in’ 


comparison, $93° premium, or: $2, less. than. 


the highest premium paid at’ the previous 
sale. The next highest price this. morn- 


ing was at $35.50 premium, which’ Mr. Her- | 


rick, the broker, paid for seats 19 and 20- in 
row G, these same seats for rehearsals sell-. 


‘ing on Monday Jast at $53.50. premium. 


Whereas seats 18 and 19:in. row H, which’. 
are separated by the centre aisle of. the 
hall, went at premfum on Monday, the 


very highest price of the entire sale, these © 


‘same places today ‘were sold at. $18 premium | 
for seat No. 18 (the buyer taking also Nos. 
16, 16 and. 17) and across the aisle seat 19° 
“went for $26, to Mr. Herrick, who took No. 


'20 also, to get a pair.: The first sale to- "| 


‘day, seat No. 1 in row A, right- -hand end. 
of the line, was made at $7.50 premium and . 


‘the second sale was half a dollar less than’ 
that. The beginning was rather slow and - 
without wild desire on the part; of any-- 
‘body to secure front row places, but later 
in the sale the a inrceased. - 
were reached the 
: pat: general eagerness was shown . tO Se-. 
eure plates. In‘ the prices’ ran “from $9," 
as the opening premium, up to’ “$26 and 
In I from “9° 
cup to $28 and: back to $8 was the range of 
premiums, © ‘At the rehearsal sale it was in 


“When rows H-° and I 


down to $6 on the left end. 


‘this row that $95: was obtained for Nos: 


18 and 19, and at that: time $59 was paid, 


for Nos. 20, 21, 22 and 23. AS against ($23 
‘for the highest ' premium today in row I, 4s* 
‘high as $74 and $86 represented | prices | 
paid on Monday ' last. 

. In row J. prio were from $10 to $80" and’ 
back to. $9, ‘and in K, with brisk “bi 


‘sales at about $17 and off to $11.50. Brok-. 


MY os bought extensively in this row, as ‘they. 
‘in’L, ‘where premiums were from. $9.59 | , 
bes $25 for seats Nos. 28 (end) and 20... 1 4 1a 
‘M brought out Hvely. competition,. with. - | ICKETS... 
‘premiums running from $11, at the start.’ - A fewe ral tions at rea Re | 


hey cg yf ea 


p to $26 and back ‘to $11 for the. 


> seats tor ene | cancers show, euch 
ston Symphony ‘| felt, year, 
‘Orchestra, which: opened in Symphony Hall),.| 
at-ten o'clock, by:no means -as many’ ‘peo- 


hearsal sales. 


entire sales this season have: | 
greater interest in the series of cc nei 
more enthusiasm and artes 
: tickets than. ulate he Ree A 


oe Tavern: 
‘portunity today to secure fine seal ts 
reasonable rates, or even. “sg 
- comparatively, when: one cor 


| so many instances really modent Mie r a : 


secured desirable places, which, ade 
the regular price of tickets, $12, as is 

‘in all cases, makes the aver % 
each concert per night remarkah Bs | 
especially when it is realized “t evel 
high character of the entire! cour Hee 
the chance to hear at these concerts sor 
of the world’s greatest and 

‘musical artists. The sale of pe BO 
including the second lasers oer 
place” Hay ve | 


Highest Sroidthads Paid for the. a 
Priced Seats for the Evening | 
Was 99,50 Srnama- Wt. wqey 


Friday brought to a | Close in. ‘Sympk og 
Hall the sale of seats for this season’ 9 00 


. certs by tthe Boston Symphony Orehe 


the $7.50 tickets being offered yeste 
These include the seats in nine rows f 
rear part of the floor, five rows in the & 
‘part, centre, of the finst balcony, ot 
entire second balcony. At public eh earsals 
oy Friday afternoons these places are | no 3 
reserved, but are known as the ' ash | 
seats, open to anybody having adr nies oF 
tickéts, so long as the seating capacity ‘ hol 
out. Yesterday, the premiums on th s whol 
were good, just as they had beer ran e % t ‘ 
A 


| sale of the higher-priced seats. 


ing concerts and for the acate, pen y pu 
lic rehearsals. The highest f : 
yesterday was $9.50. Many seat 

from $7 to $8 premium and good pla 


to be had, now and then during t ne ou 


even lower rates, at $5 and t 


rh at. 
own 


' am PS 


> vy Fr a 
they ranged ‘from $9.50. to $36,. with ‘several: 


TICKET OFFICE, ae at 8 a t ae 

: Ss Cth Oa =e 

TICKETS FOR 8 

| WADSWORT 
Telephone 4235-5. 


“SYMPHONY. Tie 7K KETS. 


HONX _ it ie 
: in all parts of 


“centre aisle seats. Nos. 18 ‘and 19, gehen Ve 


y Mr. Connelly, who secured ee ope { palcony 


places in various rows.’ _ >). Boston. - 
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Boston papers recently stated that Franz 


Kneisel would return next season to his old 
post as concertmaster of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, in place of Fernandez Arbos, the present 
incumbent. We are in a position to state that there 
is absolutely no foundation of fact in such a rumor. 


Kneisel will not rejoin th 
chestra, and already has | 


work with his chamber music organization. 


information further leads 1 
boston concertmaster will 
master of the Gurzenich 
Helsi 


connection 


CGiregorowitsch, of 
thought of in 
Hess’ salary will be $0,000 


WOMEN DID Al 


e Boston Symphony Or- 
anned a whole season's 


Our 
is to believe that the new 
be Willy Hess, concert- 
Orchestra, 1n Cologne. 
had 


with the 


nefors, also been 


boston post. 
per annum. 


‘SYMPHONY. 


pai St SEAT SALE 


Auction of Seats for the Coming 
Season Opens and a Premium 
of $95 Is Reached. 
dourmwal ————ifet. est 704 


The auction sale of seats yesterday | 


in. Symphony Hall for the public -re- 
hearsals of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra’s coming season was marked 
by a large attendance and a premium 
of $95 for the highest in choice of seats. 
Unlike former years there were many 
|'women among those present who for 
the first time seemed courageous enough 
to speak up and they thus. secured 
many good lots of seats. By noon near- 
ly half were sold and during the fore- 


noon there were many high premiums, 
ranging from $50 up to’ $80, while a 
reat many were, of course, from $15 to 


| During the afternoon the sales were 
brisk and the premiums seemed to 
strike an average of $30. The highest 
premium, $95, was a considerable in- 
crease over last year’s record. The sale 
began with No. 1 in Row A and were 
sold in consecutive order. 


$95 High Bid for $12: 


Ne ta" el “ 


Friday Seat 


About 300 persons attended the sale of 
$12 Symphony orchestra seats for: Friday 
atternoons. Bidding. started at $2 pre- 
mium for Al, and the seat was finally 
knocked down at $17. Last year an $11: 
premium was obtained for this seat, and 
in 1902 the premium for Al was $11.50. 

The bidding for the end seats in the first 
few rows lacked enthusiasm, but when 
center seats were reached competition be- 
came very spirited. 


Seats in row A ranged from $18.50 to $13. | 
in row B near the end averaged | 


Seats 
about $12, 
as $29.50. 
$11. 
Last year the highest i 
ape price paid for a 
co bes: dane pr Seat was $77 for M 
+; e hignest price durin een 
year was $305. “ae eit bs ah. 
The highest premium bid wi: 5 
18, sold to a Mr. Pratt. are 
Other high bids were: $92 for K 
> ‘ ; . = r K « J , 
$86 each for seats [ 19, 20, 21, and on by 
taken by Mr. Pratt. a ee 


while center seats sold as high 
[he range in row D was $41 to 


Auction Sale of Seats for 


| tickets took place. 
smaller premiums 


' cure places. 
-as the opening premium, up to $26 and 
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3 Saturday 
Evening Concerts by the Symphony Or- 


chestra J|ramo: Gel 6.04 | on 


At today’s sale of the $12 seats for the 


evening concerts by the Boston Symphony’ 
| Orchestra, which opened in Symphony Hall, 


at ten o’clock, by:no means aS many peo- 
ple were present as was the case on Mon- 
day, when the sale of public’ rehearsal 

As a whole, much 
were obtained ‘today 
than were paid at the rehearsal sale, and 
the bidding often lacked the spirit and 
eagerness shown earlier in the week and 
at times it really lagged. 


The highest ‘premium paid this forenoon | 
was $36, which was paid for seats Nos, 18° 


(an end seat), 19 and 20 in row K. At the 
rehearsal sale, seats 18 and 19 brought, in 
comparison, $93 premium, or $2 less than 
the highest premium paid at the previous 
sale. 


rick, the broker, paid for seats 19 and 20-in 
row G, these same seats for rehearsals sell- 
ing on Monday last at $53.50 premium. 
Whereas seats 18 and 19 in row H, which 
are separated by the centre aisle of the 


hall, went at $95 premfum on Monday, the _ 


very highest price of the entire sale, these 
same places today were sold dt $18 premium 
for seat No. 18 (the buyer taking also Nos. 


15, 16 and. 17) and across the aisle seat 19° 


went for $26, to Mr. Herrick, who took No. 
%) also, to get a pair. The first sale to- 


of the line, was made at $7.50 premium and 
the second sale was half a dollar less than 
that. The beginning was rather slow and 
without wild desire on the part of any- 
body to secure front row places, but later 
in the sale the activity inrceased. 

When rows H-and I were reached the 
first general eagerness was shown to se- 
In H the prices ran from 9, 


down to $6 on the left end. In I from SD 
up to $28 and back to $8 was the range of 
premiums. At the rehearsal sale it was in 
this row that $95 was obtained for Nos. 


18 and 19, and at that time $59 was paid. 
for Nos. 20, 21, 22 and 23. 


, As against $28 
for the highest premium today in row I, “s 
high 
paid on Monday last. 

In row J prices were from $10 to $30 and 


‘back to $9, and in K, with brisk ‘bidding, 
‘they ranged from $9.50 to $36, with several . 
| gales at about $17 and off to $11.50. 
ers bought extensively in this row, as they. 


did in’ L, where premiums were from $9.5‘) 


to $25 for seats Nos. 28 (end) and 29. Row 


M brought out lively competition, ‘with 
premiums running from $11, at the start, 


up to $26 and ‘back to $11 for the left end. 
The highest price in row.O was $31. for. | 
centre aisle seats Nos. 18 and 19, bought 
by Mr. Connelly, who secured many other : 
| places in various rows. 


The next highest price this morn- ' 
ing was at $35.50 premium, which Mr. Her- | 


as $74 and $86 represented prices 


Brok- | 
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erably, an pr 3e8 “were then at w na fy 
t be termed normal premiums, with- 


out the occasional flights to unreasonable” 
‘figures which in’ this part of the hall” 


marked the rehearsal sale. All in all, the™ 
average prices obtained for the evening. 
concerts show much higher premiums than 
last year, just as was the case at the re-— 
hearsal sales. MuSic lovers had ample op-— 
portunity today to secure fine seats at most 
reasonable rates, or even cheap prices, 
comparatively, when one considérs that in’ 
so many instances really modest.premiums. 
secured desirable places, which, added to. 
the regular price of tickets, $12, as is done 
in all cases, makes the average cost of 
each concert per night remarkably low,- 
especially when it is realized’ the very. 
high character of the entire course and 
the chance to hear at these concerts some’ 
of the world’s greatest and most famous 
musical artists. The sale of $7.50 seats, 
including the second balcony, wil ltake 
place Friday. | 


SYMPHONY SEAT SALE OVER 


Highest Premium Paid for the Lower- 
Priced Seats for the Evening Concerts. 
Was $9 50 are Ard Lo.t s wee a * 4 


Friday brought to a close in Symphony” 
Hall the sale of seats for this season’s con-. 
certs by tthe Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
the $7.50 tickets being offered yesterday. 
These include the seats in nine rows in the 


rear part of the floor, five rows in the rear 
day, seat No. 1 in row A, right-hand end .« 


part, centre, of the first balcony, and the. 


| entire second balcony. At public rehearsals 


on Friday afternoons these places are not 
reserved, but are known as the “rush”. 
seats, open to anybody having admission’ 
tickets, so long as the seating capacity holds 
out. Yesterday, the premiums on the whole 
were good, just as they had been at the 
sale of the higher-priced seats for the even- 
ing concerts and for the seats for the pub- 
lic rehearsals. The highest premium pald 
yesterday was $9.50. Many seats went at 
from $7 to $8 premium and good places were 
to be had, now and then during the sale, at 
even lower rates, at $5 and thereabout. The 
entire sales this season have shown far 
greater interest in the series of concerts and 
more enthusiasm and eagerness to secure 


'- tickets than marked the sale of last years | - 
Ls Pbesczctertec tanita at oo «were PMS hem 
NYMPHONY TICKETS—FOR SALE—The use 


" of two Symphony Tickets for alternate 
Friday afternoons. Apply at CASHIN’S. 
TICKET OFFICE, Young’s Hotel. (A) 2°23 


SYMPHONY . : | : 

TICKETS FOR SALE in all parts of the Hall. 
WADSWORTH, 40 State St., Room 53. | 
Telephone 4235-5. Bt(A): 04 


SYMPHONY TICKETS | 
A few excellent locations at reasonable rates, 


| Apply to MR. HARDING, 187 Milk St. 


SMW (A): 


SYMPHONY TICKETS ei 

Two seats for alternate nights, Second Row 
Centre, $20. W. W.., Box é 

Boston. . Hy’ 
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FADED TEXT 


HOW MAJ. Hi. L. HIG 
GINSON HAS WORKED. 


An Example of His Devotion to the Symphony 


a vO j~ 


Concerts. cel 101 


“Your paragraph on the symphony seats, 
Saying that Maj. H. L. Higginson deserves 
all the high premiums he can get, is right 
te the pcint,’’ said an old friend of The 
Record, and an able writer on its staff to- 
day. 

With that he produced a letter written 14 
years ago. 


At that time an article had appeared in 
Which an “old gentleman,’’ name not men- 
tioned, had been quoted as objecting to the 
prices gh symphony tickets, probably 50 p.c. 
Of what they cost today. But it reached 
Maj .Higginson’s eve. He sent this letter 
tt) the paper. It has never heen published. 

It iLlustrates now in 1902 what he was 
Going in ikSS for music here, what he was 


Dear Sir: [ notice a few remarks about 
the sale of Symphony concert tickets in 
your paper, more especially the remarks 
o1 an old sentieman who is a great lover 
Ol WuUSsic 

‘Vouid it he too much trouble to ask that 
gentleman to sec me, or allow me to see 
him’? [fam voing away to finish my vaca- 
tion, and expect to be back a week from 
tomorrow. Of course, some people are 
Cisuppeinted abeut tickets and some peo- 
ple ATC provoked at having to pay so much. 
“di if very easy to find fault with the ex- 
isting arrangements, but it is only from 
Such fault tinding that I can alter the plan 
for the hetter. It does not provoke me at 
aii heeause the criticisms, after all are 

made in a friendly spirit and are well 
Sie. and it is only from them that IT ean 
leatn anvthine. It is all a new business to 
me, comparatively speak'ng, und naturali¢ 
Tinnke mistakes. Wiat is forgott:n is the 
fact that really a large number o-° seats | ©Ver likely to do so. 
are. sold at a very low price. Bu thesa lL would not trouble vou, if I ecould get 
aie details which {i should be lad to Va Bs this gentleman in anv other way a 
cuss with this old eentieman,. or with a certainly, do not wish to enter into any 
other eritic of value whan earcs to dik pas | public lis ‘USssion OM] the subipct or make 
it. After | heave heard what thev haa: a #6 ny defence for the present a rangements 
say. Il can perhans do letter another veins 1 Nave gf yo; > matter GQ wz000d ‘deal of 
The only tacts ir regard io the concerts consid¢« ratio and am very glad to learn 
worth consider’ng are hat ar Kray ‘ of AAV Ds Lady rhe 5 Leach me or hel» aero’ 

tat in the Pat A 


H, L. HIGGINSON. 
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pul lie gives them handsome support, and 
that it has never paid the cost. nor is it 
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AND HENRY LEE HIGGINSON, ITS 
FOUNDER 


An Appreciation of What Mr. Higginson 
Has Done for Boston, for America and 
for Music in the Establishment and Main- 
tenance of His Orchestra—How It Was 
Organized and How It Is Run—lIts Diffi- 
culties, Its Achievements and Its Future 


re ee me ne ee 


[Richard Aldrich, in the Century Magazine] 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra is Mr. 
Henry lL. Higginson’s vacht, his racing 
stable, his library, and his art gallery, or 
it takes the place of what these things are 
to other men of wealth with other tastes. 
It is a remark that he himself once made 
in disavowing any philanthropic ends when 
he set up in the city of Boston a musical 
organization that has few peers in the 
world of music anywhere. And though 
few will be persuaded to accept his dis- 
avowal as a complete expression of the 
case, it is true that Mr. Higginson has 
found in the establishment, the upbuilding, 
and the maintenance of a consummateartis- 
tic institution the keen personal delight that 
other men take in perfecting a collection 
or pursuing supremacy ™m a_ sport. [f 
horse racing is the sport of kings, there is 
also something regal, even imperial, in the 
possession of an orchestra. Mr. Higginson’s 
orchestra, whatever he may declare as to 
his own motives, has been for twenty-three 
vears as much for the benefit of his towns- 
men as for himself; and, in a way by no 
means indirect, for the benefit of his coun- 
trymen. 

Henry L. Higginson, born in New York, 
but brought up in Boston as a scion of a 
Boston family socially and intellectually 
most distinguished, passed in his youth 
through the days of the Germania Orches- 
tra and the Harvard Musical Associationand 
the other loeal institutions that decorated 
the town with the epithet of ‘‘musical,’”’ and 
that contributed in large measure to that 
connotation of ‘‘eulture”’ still inseparable 
from its name. The young Higginson, no 
doubt, like the good Bostonian_he has al- 
ways been, thought these things were all 
they should be or could we, till he was sent 
to Vienna to complete his eaucation. 

There he saw a great light. He as- 
sociated much with musicians and musical 
amateurs, and heard what orchestral play- 
ing might be at the hands of accomplished 
musicians constantly in training under 
great conductors. Then and there he 
formed the resolution that when his time 
came he would give to Boston an orches- 
tra on a higher plane than all its culture 
had ever known; an orchestra the members 
of which should not be summoned to its 
service upon occasion from other persuits, 
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His time came in the midst of a success ch 
ful business career, when, moreover, Bos- 


ton was rive for “the experiment he in- | 


tended to try. The old Harvard Musical 
Association had shrivelled up to nothing,” 
To take its place, there was a newly formed © 
Philharmonic Society supporting an or= 
chestra upon the basis that was the only - 
possible one under existing conditions. Tts- 
purposes were sincere, but it was glad. to 
retire from the field when, in February, 
1881, Mr. Higginson made public his M- | 
tention of establishing a new orchestra In 
a new way. There was in Boston at the 
time a clever young baritone singer, musi- 
cal through and through, a man of wun- 
common intelligence and force, and in cer- 
tain ways of rare accomplishment. To 
Georg Henschel, though he was without 
experience as an orchestral conductor, was 
intrusted the organization of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. He proved, not un- 
naturally, to be far from an ideal condue- 
tor. since the art of conducting is not in- 
born, but is acquired by great toil and 
long experience; but he did well the Dione 
ing work for the new orchestra. 

As he organized it, it numbered aeventa 
performers. ‘There were rwelve first amd 
eleven second violins, eight violas, nine 
‘cellos, nine double-basses, and the num- 
ber of wood and brass-wind players usual 
in a small orchestra. 

The growth of the orchestra is shown 
by a comparison of these figures with those 
of its present constitution. There are now, 
when all the players are in requisition,— 
which, of course, they are only in the most 
modern compositions,—about ninety men; 
namely, sixteen first and fourteen second 
violins, ten violas, ten ’cellos, eight double<— 
basses, four flutes, three oboes, one English 
horn, three clarinets, one bass clarinet, 
three bassoons, one contra-bassoon, four. 
horns, four trumpets, three trombones, and 
one player each of the harp, tuba, timpani, © 
bass drum, cymbals, triangle and tambour, 
It gave its first concert on Oct. 22, 1881. 

The purpose was at first to make it min= 
ister specially to listeners of limited purse, 
The best places cost fifty cents; at the s0- — 
called public rehearsals, on the afternoons — 
of the day preceding the concerts—realy 
exact duplicates of the concerts themselves, 
—there were seats for twenty-five cents. 
But the concerts speedily became not only 
nopular but fashionable. There was @ 
great competition for tickets among those — 
of unlimited as well as of limited purse, 
and advantage was soon taken of this 
eagerness by the institution of an auction 
sale at the beginning of each season for 
the choice of places. Some have said that. 
this has tended to restrict the popular 
privileges upon which emphasis was laid” 
at first, and to increase the reliance put 
upon the support of wealth and fashion,” 
some have affirmed, too, that attendance 
upon these concerts is for many in Bosten” 
only a compliance with fashionable neces=_ 
sity. Yet for twenty-three years, week 
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even in Boston, the necessity of being 
fashionable after the Boston manner can 


boredom unremittingly for twenty-three 


_ years, with few signs of relief yet in sight. 


. j 


It is almost easier to believe that love of 
music has really permeated the several 
strata of Boston society, and that the au- 
dience goes to the concerts because it 
wishes to hear them. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra was 
not founded to provide an instrument for 
any particular conductor, but its conduc- 
tors have been summoned to fill the need 
it created—a fact that should be taken into 
consideration by zealous but not always 
wisely prompted orchestral founders else- 
where. It has had four different men at 
its head in the course of {ts existence, each 
a man of special qualification in certain 
directions, who has not escaped fiery or- 
deals of criticism for one reason or another. 
especially at home. It has been observed 
that the angel Gabriel would be disparaged 
by the American public if he came in con- 
tact with it long enough; and in Boston the 
critical faculty has always been highly de- 
veloped. 

Mr. Higginson had seen and heard Wil- 
helm Gericke in Vienna as Han Richter’s 
colleague at the Imperlal Opera, and as 
conductor, also, of the Society of Friends 
of Music. Keen, alert, of imnerious and 
overmastering will, with all the technic and 
routine of the difficult art of conducting 
at his fingers’ ends, not without a certain 
pedantic quality to restrain the musician's 
temperament, which increasing vears have 
rathered mellowed and softened than inten- 
sified, he found his orchestra a body of 
men loosely knit together and sorely in 
need of the rigorous discipline that makes 
for perfect mobility and adaptability in or- 
chestras as well as in armies. There js 
something of the martinet in Mr. Gericke’s 
nature, and he needed all he had in those 
first years of the formative period. The 
greatest distinctions of the Boston orches- 
tra, its perfection of ensemble. its bril- 
liancy, its plasticity, its beauty of tone, are 
his work. He achieved them not only 
through drill and the instillation of an ar- 
dent feeling of esprit de corps, but also, and 
in large measure. through the improvement 
of the personne]. 

There were many veterans and some in- 
competents of the earlier dispensation in 
the orchestra when he came to it. who had 
found in it a ‘“‘pleasant refuge’ for declining 
years, Many new men came from ICurope 
at his SummMmons,—-young men of eager 
blood, like the ‘young lions” of the Conser- 
vatory orchestra that were the delight of 
Berlioz in Paris,—for whom the orchestra 
Was not a refuge, but a field for ambitious 
and energetic labor. 

It was a fortunate chance that brought 
Mr. Kneisel, Mr. Loeffler, Mr. Svecenski, 
Mr. Roth, Mr. Giese, the Adamowski 
brothers, Mr. Schuecker, and still others 
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upon the records that, having heard many | 
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many accomplished players who have 


helped make the Boston Symphony Or, 
chestra admired as ‘a band of virtuosi.’" 


Their coming caused wailing and gnashing 
It is not a} 
pleasant task to dismiss veterans who havs 
but it sometimes must he | 
Strange though it may seem, it lis” 


or teeth in certain quarters. 


deserved well; 
done, 
a dificult undertaking to secure the best 
men from abroad as orchestral players (‘in 
Promised Land. It stands 
aspirants during a certain summer in Eu.-| 
rope, one of Mr. Higginson’s 
new men. | 
incompetent and had speedily to be sent 
back. 

The American life, and his strenuous part 
in it, caused Mr. Gerieke, after the season 
Of 1888-89, to return to the quieter atmos- 
phere of Vienna; and to succeed him Ar- 
thur Nikisch was summoned from his post 
Ot conductor at the Neues Theatre—the 
municipal opero-house—of Leipsic. He was 
just then emerging into that fame that has 
since made him one of the most dis- 
tinguished, and, it may also be added, one 
of the most highly paid conductors in the 
world; but he had not quite arrived at it 
then, and the series of concerts that he had 
conducted the previous winter in Berlin 
had heen a disastrous financial failure. 

In Boston he did much in the next three 
years to bring himself into prominence as 
one of the most original, daring, and in- 
tensely subjective of the modern school of 
conductors—a man who, with certain exag- 
gerations and affectations is illuminated by 
the living flame of genius. As about his 
predecessor, so even more about him, was 
Boston rent into contending factions. So 
it was also about his successor, Iamil Paur, 
who, having stepped into Nikisch’s position 
at the Leipsic opera, stepped into it again 
in Boston as one who came to tide over an 
emergency. for after Mr. Nikisch’s con- 
tract had heen caneeled in 1892, under cir- 
cumstances of some stress and strain, Mr. 
ligginson fully expected to secure for his 
orchestra, Dr. Hans Richter. It is not per- 
haps generally known by how narrow a 
margin the great Viennese conductor, then 
as now recognized as one of the most gifted 
and authoritative in the world, failed to 
come to this country. He had just had 
trouble in the intriguing court circles of 
the Austrian capital, where the strings that 
direct the management of the Imperial 
Opera are pulled. He Was disgusted and 
ready to leave Vienna. He had actually 
Signed a contract with Mr. Higginson and 
was expected in Boston, Then came salve 
to his wounded feelings, auf hohen Befehl, 
in the shape of a decoration and an appoint- 
ment to the post of Hofkapellmeister at the 
opera on the death of Hellmesberger. So 
he calmly ignored his American contract 
and stayed. Mr. Paur exercised a rude, 
but vigorous sway for five years, when he 
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personally chose and brought over sixteen’ 
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warm in th 
the nine years of his absence. 

‘It would be wrong to neglect the part 
that was played in the upbuilding of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra by Franz 
IKXneisel, whom Mr. Gericke took as a lad 
of twenty from the post of concert-master 
of Bilse’s orchestra in Berlin, and put in 
the corresponding post in Boston in the 
autumn of 1885. To the eye of the audi- 
ence the concert-master—so Wwe somewhat 
unintelligibly translate the German word 
Konzertmeister, ignoring the more descrip- 
tive French nome of chef d’attaque—is the 


' man who plays at the forefront of the first 


violins at the Jeft of the conductor. He 
is, in a way, the autocratic conductor’s 
grand vizir, his executive officer, one of 
his chief means of making effective his 
wishes; and, where the right relation exists, 
his best friend and right-hand man. His 
functions resemble those of a constitutional] 
;0onarch’s prime minister. The king can 
dc no wrong. If all goes well in the or- 
chestra, it is the conductor’s achievement: 
if anything goes amiss, it is very likely to 
be the concert-master’s fault. He must 
always see that all the instruments are in 
tune with one another before rehearsals 
and coneerts begin. If there is a misunder- 
standing between the conductor and a 
player, the concert-master’s good offices 
are invaluable in seiting it right. Few 
conductors are thoroughly familiar with 
the details of the technic and the limita- 
tions of all the orchestral instruments, their 
possibilities in the way of phrasing and the 
production of special effects; for, though 
most conductors have begun their careers 
as performers upon some instrument, their 
playing days are past and they have other 
things to think of. So, if the conductor 
gives a direction as to phrasing or accen- 
tuation that is impracticable, or if he de- 
mands something that cannot be done, the 
concert-master must be ready, after the 
rehearsal, to explain to the bewildered or 
derisive player that he is not to understand 
thus and so exactly as he thought, but 
rather this and that, which was what the 
conductor really meant; and likewise ad- 
roitly to intimate to the mistaken autocrat 


that some slight modification of his desires 


would be advisable. In case of direst need, 
should conductor and orchestra lose touch 
with each other in a public performance, 
the concert-master must divine the cause 
of the trouble, and, through his intimacy 
with the men anu his knowledge of the 
canductor’s wishes as well as of the score, 
bring them together again with the sound 
of his instrument, at a critical moment 
more potent than the conductor’s stick. Or, 
snould a soloist miss 2 cue or make a false 


: entrance, he must, if possible, give such a 


hint or catch up such a missing strand as 


shall set the unlucky one right. In short, 
his office is of an importance to the pros- 
perity of the orchestra only less than that 
of the conductor himself. It may easily be 
seen how valuable a man of force and tact, 
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ties, It is only needful to say that Mr, 


Kneisel, during the eighteen years he was 
cencert-master, was the very ideal of what 
a concert-master snould be; and that, with. 


out services such as _ his, the Boston 


a 
a 
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Symphony Orchestra could scarcely have 


attained the perfection it has. | 
a player of style, authority, and technical 


ous and commanding personality need ‘ 
for its concert-master—one who is carrying 


' on the best traditions of his office in the. 
economy of the orchestra. ‘a 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra is the. 
creature of Mr. Higginson’s will, and never 
has been anything else; and if he should 
choose tomorrow to disband it, it would: 
cease to exist. He has made it what he. 


| desired; but he has never interfered with. 


the absolute authority of his conductors, | 


and he has always upheld their hands ana’ 


‘resource, may be in such a place, or how 
futile one must be who has not these quali. 
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The orches- 
tra has at present, in Professor Willy Hess, 


, accomplishment, and a man of the vigor. . 


. 


met their wishes in a way that has often | 
entailed great and sometimes extravagant | 


expense, Indeed, the price of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra has never been meas- 
ured by the guarantee of salaries and 
rentals. There was once one of Mr. Hig- 
ginson’s conduetors who thought that the 
tone of the violins—the greatest glory and 
strength of the organization-—would be im- 
had instruments 
of the same make and quality, instead of 
such as each individual had chosen or been 
uble to possess himself of. Nothing would 
ao, therefore, but that he should send to 
Germany and import for the score or more 
of his violinists a set of violins by one 
maker. The experiment was tried for @ 
time, but the results were not what were 
expected, and most of the instruments are 
now packed away in the storeroom, gather- 
ing dust. 

The terms under which the Boston 
Symphony players are engaged are very” 
various. The rank and file are for the 
most part under annual contracts far @ 
season of twenty-nine weeks (of which 
twenty-four are devoted to the Boston 
concerts, and five to travelling), at a 
salary of from thirty or thirty-five dol- 
lars a week upward. The chief players-—- 
the first violin, or concert-master, 
some of the other best violinists, the first 


cellist, the first performers on the other — 


instruments—receive more, up to an an- 
nual salary of five thousand dollars, with 
engagements of several years. Some re- 
ceive weekly salaries of various amounts 
guaranteed for various periods of time 


beyond the regular season, sometimes as 
long as forty-five weeks in the year. The 


conductors have received salaries of 


and 


: 
. 


about eight or ten thousand dollars. if 


The contract that each member has to 
sign requires that he shall have “a good 
and suitable instrument and keep it, at 
his own expense, “constantly in the best 
condition”; that he shall “support to the 
best of his ability all rehearsals and per- 
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“to musie, deportment and order; shall,» 


| plied: 
| here before—I’m a Substitute!” 


play at no balls and at no other orches- 
tral concerts or rehearsals in Boston or 
elsewhere without permission. There are 
fines imposed for lateness at rehearsals; 
five dollars for a period not exceeding 
fifteen minutes, ten dollars for a longer 
one,.and ten dollars for absence, unless 
there is sufficient excuse. There are cer- 
tain penalties and indemnities which Mr. 
Higginson is entitled to claim on the non- 
fulfilment of contract stipulations. tt 
may be remarked, however, that the con- 
tract is much more severe than Mr. Hig- 
ginson is; and the pound of flesh is 
rarely exacted, and then only for the 
sake of discipline. 

Such a thing could never happen, for 
instance, as happened to Dr. Richard 
Strauss in New York last spring, when 
he was rehearsing his enormously diffi- 
cult “Symphonia Domestica,.” for the 
eighth or ninth time with an orchestra 
Supposed to have some claims to at least 
a seasons permanency. An unlucky horn- 
player made a mistake that the com- 
poser had repeatedly corrected at previ- 
ous meetings, and when Dr... Strauss 
angrily threw down his baton and re- 
proached the musician for inattention and 
neglect of his directions, the culprit re- 
“But, Herr Doctor, I have n’t been 
Playing 


in the theatre orchestras is forbidden: 


‘but if. in a few occasional instances, it is 


of them. 
| gebouw in Amsterdam is one. 
many others? 


tolerated, it is because a special neces- 
sity is recognized. Many of the players 
teach; but few beyond the violinists and 
cellists have that resource open to them. 
The purpose is—and it is effectively real- 
ized—to make the orchestra. during the 
season, a united body of men with but 
one main object in view and free to de- 
vote themselves to it—following a Single 
director's counsels of perfection. With as 
little as possible to weary them or to 
distract them from it. How high an idea? 
that is, and how few of the great orches- 
tras of the world make any pretence of 
reaching it, is perhaps not often realized. 
Mr. Thomas’s Chicago orchestra is one 
The orchestra of the Coneeri- 
Are there 
The Gewandhaus players 
in Leipsic, those of the Vienna Philhar- 
monic,and those of the great Paris or- 
chestras have their operatie and other 
duties; the members of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic are subject to the wear and tear 
Of almost daily popular concerts. 


enough to support the rank and file of 
Mr. Higginson’s men throughout the year. 
Hence arose the “Pops” of the early Bos- 
ton summer time. Not chiefly to supply 
his fellow-citizens with fantasies on 
“Carmen,” Strauss waltzes, and Sarsapa- 
rilla, but to lengthen the period of his 
men’s earnings, Mr. Higginson, twenty 


years ago, began to give a series of con- 


certs of light music in the Music Hall, 
lasting for eight weeks after the close 
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_the “closed shop.” 


‘ers take n 


aplesies in these, excep: tha 
upon one of them is annually bestiy 
the brief glory of conducting. But jevei 
when these eight weeks are ended, th 
lesser players of the orchestra find (tha 
they still have a famine. period to reco 
with before the rehearsals are taken u; 
again in the autumn. 


of the summer hotel, in which foulr Of 
five players whom the proprietor proudly 
advertises as ‘from the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra” provide agreeable diversion 
for the guests. ‘The matter is harmless 
and unimportant, except for the spectre 
of the Musical Union that it has evoked, 
and that has in recent years increasi ig ly 
troubled the serenity of the orchestitral 
brotherhood, touching chiefly the inter. 
ests of the lesser men. Mr. Higginson’ 
position as to the union is very positive 
He thinks that unions are an excejlent 
thing; he believes in them—but not in 
He is willing that his 


men should belong to the union, but noi 


that they should compel the unwilling 
to do sco. He has told the players frankly 
—-and they all know that he means ii— 
that if the union undertakes to dieltat 
in the Boston Symphony Orchestra, gr té 
interfere in any way with its manhge: 


| ment or the freedom of Its memberg, hé 
| will pay off all hands and disband) the 


organization on the spot. Recent evibnts 
resulting in the resignation from \ the 
union of all of the Symphony men (whe 
belonged to it, seem to have relieved this 
situation. | 

it might be supposed that, after trwen- 
ty-three years, everybody who knows the 
orchestra knows that back of it stands 
Henry lL. Higginson. Yet it Was only 
a few months ago that its manager, Mr 
Charles A. Ellis, who with his assistant 
Mr. I’. R. Comee, has guided its fortune: 
skilfully and in the spirit of Mr. Hig gin: 
son's purpose from the very beginning 
received a note from an unknown)! bu 
ardent admirer of the orchestra, |‘ whi 
thought that it was such a very goo 
thing, such a great public benefit, that 
some rich man like Mr. Carnegie ough 
to back it up and support. it. 

Mr. Hligginson knew. when he embarkeé 
upon the scheme of his orchestra, that i! 
would cost him heavily; and it has... Myr 
lligginson has never taken the publi< 
into his confidence as to the orchestra’s 
finances, but it may be said on the high: 


est authority that it has cost him as 


: 
| 
| 


much as $52,000 in a year; that in one 


| Season it paid its expenses, and Only one 
But twenty-nine weekg’ Salary is not | 


though in another it lacked Only $200! 


Of doing so; and that last season, afte! 


several more prosperous ones, the deafieil 
mounted up again to $40,000, Tt may als¢ 
be said, on the highest authority, tha 
Mr. Higginson has made Provision for thé 
continuation of the orchestra on the sam: 
lines after his death. Mr. Higginsot 
is not a wealthy man in the modern ac 
ceptation of that term, and what the or: 
chestra costs him in money comes oul 
of his annual earnings. What tt has cos! 


There remain S' fo} 
them the “summer snap,” the orchestra 


| ‘him in time and trouble, in annoyances” 
great and small, in perplexities, in de- 


'mands upon his patience, -wisdom, and 
| sense of justice, no man may know. He 
‘is always accessible to his players, in 
| his busy hours and out of them, and they 
seldom have shown any hesitation in com- 
ing to him as to an unfailing friend, 
counsellor and guide, or as to a tribune 
of last resort. 

It is in ways such as this that Myr. 
Higginson’s o-hievements with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra have spread 
their benefits far outside of Boston. He 
has raised the standard of orchestral 
Playing in this country immeasurably, 
and has created a taste and a demand 
for what was unknown before he began 
his work. He has set Chieago, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg and Cincinnati to an 
emulation of Boston; and has made many 
good people in New York very uneasy in 
their desire to do so. He has causeg 
American music to be spoken of with 
respect and admiration by every European 
musician. And all the lovers of music 
in his own country ought to rise up anc 
call him blessed. ; 


_ JANUARY 18, 1905. 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


Boston Symphony Orheestra, 


There is little of interest to say about 
last night’s concert of th» 'Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, for the Simple reason that 
it ‘was a most uninteresting ‘entertain- 
_ment.’’ Before the concert, one felt like 
commending Mr. Gericke for giving New 
| Yorkers an opportunity to hear a novelty 
by a prominent member of the modern 
| French school, but after hearing this work 
_—the second symphony of Vincent d’Indy— 
| one wondered why the conductor had deem- 
ed it worth while to try it on 
more than one audience. The symphony 
lacks what alone can give life to a work of 
art-—a fount of original melody. Without 
such melody the utmost ingenuity of or- 
chestration and the most bizarre harmonic 
effects go for naught, especially if there is 
no descriptive ‘‘programme,”’’ such as a 
piece like this demands. In a scene like 
that between the infuriated Alberich and 
Mime in ‘Siegfried’ there is a reason for 
page after page of unmitigated dissonances: 
but in a work of absolute music, such dis- 
cords are out of place. It is the old, old 
Story. ‘First catch your hare’’ is the ad- 
vice given in an ancient cook book. ‘First 
catch a melody” is the advice needed by 
nineteen out of every twenty contemporary 


a 


ee 


| Cilally the latter. 
give a recital (with not too much hermit 


| Symphony concerts. 


Johannes Brahms, too, was not an expert 
hunter in the realm of melody. -It was, 
therefore, depressing to have his second 
concerto follow the French novelty. There 
are fragments of melody in this work—espe- 


| cially in the orchestral part of the andante 
_——but far from. enough to furnish forth an 


interminable work in four relentless move~_ 
ments. The piano part is neither brilliant, 
nor does it give the player any opportunity 
for emotional expression. It is deficient’ 
in dynamic contrasts, too, and Mr. Joseffy 
emphasized this deficiency, so that some one 
remarked that the work he played should 
really be called a ‘‘pianissimo concerto.” 
All the more remarkable was the personal 
triumph of Mr. Joseffy, who was cordially | 
recalled at the end, half a dozen times. It 
was a delight to hear so consummate an ar- 
tist, even in so dry a work, for there is a~ 
delicacy, a refinement, in his playing that 
makes it a welcome contrast to the Ama- _ 
zonian thunderings of some other pianists, 
both of the strong sex and the fair, espe- 
That Mr. Joseffy may 


music of the Brahms type) is beyond doubt. 
the ardent wish of all who heard him last 
night. 

Instead of the ‘‘Genoveva’ overture, 
which was to have opened the concert, Mr. 
Gericke played the deep-felt Schubert fu- 
neral march, as a tribute to the late The- 
ocore Thomas, whom Mr. Gericke, in a re- 
cent interview, declared to have been “‘the 
greatest orchestral conductor in the world.” 
At the other end was the brilliant and | 
stirring ‘‘Carneval’’ overture of Dvordak. 
These two short pieces furnished the real - 
musical pabulum of this “symphony con- 
cert.”’ 

One of the features of Saturday after- 
noon’s concert in Carnegie Hall will be a 
set of Brahms waltzes orchestrated by Mr. 
Gericke. An excellent thing! Maybe the 
time is coming, after all, when the Strauss 
waltzes will no longer be tabooed at 
Why they should be 
tabooed is a mystery, for surely Strauss 
was a better waltz writer than Brahms, as 
the latter would have been the first to 
concede. It was he who, at the jubilee of 


the Waltz King, sent him the opening bars 


of the ‘‘Blue Danube” waltz with the | 
words: ‘‘Leider nicht von Brahms’’—‘‘Nof, 

alas! by Brahms.’’ And the “Blue Danube’ 
is one of the poorest of the Strauss waltzes, _ 


composers; but hares are coy and elusive /—— 


animals. 
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Programme. 
ITALIAN SERENADE. 
(First time.) 
SYMPHONY in EB minor. 
Soloist 


TRAGIC OVERTURE. 
CONCERTO for VIOLIN. 


AX. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 1, AT 8, P.M. 


Symphony Hall. 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 
Mr. KARL BARLEBEN. 


SEASON 
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TSCHAIKOWSKY, 
HUGO WOLF, 
HANS HUBER, 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1904-05. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


I. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER: 15, AT 8, P.M. 


Pana Ute ea 
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In Memory of ANTON DVORAK. 


BORN, SEPT. 8, 1841. DIED, MAY 1, 1904. 


OVERTURE to “Othello,” op. 93. 


ARIA. “Inflammatus et Accensus,’’ from ‘‘Stabat 
Mater,’’ op. 58. 


SUITE for ORCHESTRA, in D major, op. 39. 
I. Praeludium (Pastorale): Allegro moderato, 
II. Polka: Allegretto ggg retell ep Poco pill mosso. 
AP IlI. Menuet (Sousedska): Allegro giusto. 
DVORAK, IV. Romanze: Andante con moto. 
V. Finale (Furiant): Presto. 


OUARTHET, ‘‘Quis est Homo’’ from ‘‘Stabat Mater.”’ 
op. 58. 


SYMPHONY No. s. “‘From the New World,” op. 95 
I. Adagio. — Allegro molto. III. Scherzo. 
II. Largo. IV. Allegro con fuoco. 


Soloists: 


Mme. LOUISH HOMER. 


Mrs. GRACE B. WILLIAMS. 
Mr. THEODORE Van YOR%X. 


Mr. hb. B. MERRILL. 
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SEBRASON 1904-O5. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


I. CONCERY. 


~< 


Programme. 
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in Memory of ANTON DYORAK. 
BORN, SEPT. 8, 1841. DIED, MAY 1, 1904 


SPU FLL PET ABEL TTT CT. EEL? Oe eT OA ee a Eg Se 


/ OVERTURE to “Othello,” op. 93. 
RIA. “Inflammatus et Accensus,’’ from “’Stabat 
Mater,’’ op. 55. 


SUITE for ORCHESTRA, in D major, op. 39. 
I. Praeludium (Pastorale): Allegro moderato 
[I. Poika: Allegretto grazioso.—.Trio: Poco pill mosso 
omen 5 Ill. Menuet (Sousedska): Allegro giusto. 
PyYVOOR f be ; 22 v 
JORAK IV. Romanze: Andante con moto 
V. Finale (Furiant): Presto. 
OUARTEHT, “Quis est Homo’”’ from “‘Stabat Mater.’’ 
Op. 595. 
SYMPHONY No. 5. ‘From the New World,’’ op. 95 
I. Adagio, — Allegro molto. Ill. Scherzo. 
II. Largo. IV. Allegro con fuoco. 


Soloists: 


Mime. LOUISE HOMER. 
Mrs. GRACE B. WILLIAMS. 
Wr. THRODORE Van YORX. 
Mr. ib. B. MERRILL. 
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Programme of First Concert of 
Boston Orchestra Chosen in 
Memory of Anton Dvorak — 
Wilhelm Gericke Conductor. 


GEORGES LONGY SITs 
IN ACCUSTOMED SEAT 


- —  - @ 


Selections Exhibit Variety of Work 
by Composer, Who Died in 
Prague Last May, Including 
Stabat Mater Pieces. 


e 


The 24th season of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra began last night with 
the concert in Symphony Hall. Mr. 
Wilhelm Gericke was the conductor. 
Mr. Willy Hess, the new concert mas- 
ter, and Mr. Georges Grisez, the new 
first clarinet, played for the first time 
at these concerts. It lias been stated in 
New York, and with an insistence and 
a passion which now seem _ pathetic, 
that Mr. Georges Longy would live in 
Paris this winter, but the master of the 
Oboe sat in his accustomed seat. Mr. 
Gericke was warmly greeted, and the 
audience applauded heartily in the 
course of the performance. 

The programme was chosen as a 
tribute to the memory of Anton 
Dvorak, who died at Prague on May 1, 
the Sunday following the last _Sym- 
phony concert of last season. This pro- 
gramme was as follows: 

Dvyerture, ‘‘Othello’’ 
Aria, ‘‘Inflammatus,’’ from the 

Suite in D major, op. ; 

Quartet, ‘‘Quis est Homo,’’ 

_““Stabat Mater’’ 

Symphony No. 5 in E minor, ‘'From the 
er ae eee Oi < Divine ese oc ceened Ve Dvorak 

“Let us now praise famous men, and 
our fathers that begat us * * such 
as found out musical tunes and recited 
verses in writing.’’ 


It was a good and proper thing to pay ' 


tribute publicly in Boston 
memory of Dvorak, not by pomp of 
spoken praise, not by the reading of 
papers on Bohemian musicians in gen- 
eral and on Dvorak in particular, but 
py listening to the composer’s music. 

e then, though dead, spoke for him- 


to the 


2 gpl O 5 ig MY | 4 


was not due 


played for 

time in this city. a he 

tribute was one to a composer who 
knew both poverty and success and was 
prepared for either fortune; to a com- 
poser of indubitable native talent, who 


at his best said things worth hearing 


in his own speech; to a patriotic com- 
poser, whose name, often based on | 
Bohemian themes and charged with Bo- — 
semian spirit, was nevertheless by rea- | 
son of melody and rhythm and emo- 
tional quality universal, not parochial 
music; to a man of simple, natural 
honesty in his art and in his life. tein BN 

The winning and endearing qualities of 
Childhood were in his best music: art- 
less simplicity, irresistible frankness, de- 
light in nature and life. His music was _ 
best when it smacked of the soil, when | 
he remembered his early days, the . 
strains of vagabond musicians, e 
dances dear to his folk. One of a hap--' 
pily primitive people, he delighte@ ie 
rhythm and color. He was not the maz 
to translate pictures, statues, poems, a 
system of metaphysics, a gospel of pes- 
simism into music. He was least suc- | 
cessful when he would be heroic, mysti- 
cal, profound. It was an evil day for 
him when England ‘‘discovered’’ him, | 
patronized him, ordered oratorias from 


' him for her festivals, made him a doctor 


| 


self; others did not praise with reserva. | 


of music (as though he were a cathe- | 
dral organist, the composer of a sacred 
work, ‘“Job’s Daughters’’ in three parts; — 
“Jemima,” ‘‘Kezia’’ and ‘‘Keren-hap- ; 
puch”), and tried to turn this “‘Natur- 
mensch” into a drawing room and 
church celebrity. When Dvorak is dull, 
he is very dull. His Slavonic Dances 
and such a song as ‘‘Als die alte Mut- 
ter’ are worth a wilderness of ‘“‘St. Lud- 
milas’ and ‘‘Heldeniieds.’”” And his 
work as a creative musician Was no 
doubt at an end when he left this coun- 
try to go back to his beloved Prague. 

Some have been inclined to think light- 
ly of Dvorak because his best and vital : 
qualities were recognized by the people. 
Yhis popularity irritated those who be- | 
lieve that pure art is only for the few 
the purists; they forget Mozart, Beetho-. | 
ven, Schubert, Chopin, Verdi, Wagner, 
Tschaikowsky. But this popularity was 
based on the quick recognition of ¢s- 
sential qualities; melody, rhythm, cone 
Slavonic intensity frets the ner is 
the genteel, unless they are to “ y 
lecturers and other learned men : 
this intensity has a purpose, an ore git 
meaning. Dvorak might have rep a 
lecturers, ennay and the genteel in 
Whitman’s words. 

‘ou guess I have some intricate purpose ? 
wen eg nave--fot the Fourth-month pag 
have, and the mica on the side of a pA hae 

Do vou take it I would astonish} DO aie . 
daylight astonish? Does the early ‘ 
twittering through the woods ? pane 

Dvorak had his faults and they were 
tiresome and exasperating. His nares ; 
became a-mannerism. Like a child, he ‘ 
delighted in vain repetitions; ne { 
at times too much pleased with rhy ms 
and colors, so that he mistook the: Sa 
terior dress for the substance and for-« ¥ 
got that after all there was little or no 
substance behind the brilliant trappings.” 
We believe that he - will Sogn hm i 
ranked among the minor poets of musi®, 
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fer now to.speak of the com- 
poser Father than of this particular pro- 
gramme or of the performance, for the 
music itself was for the most part famil- 
iar to concertgoers, and the first per- 
formance of the season is seldom fully 
abreast of the high reputation of the 
orchestra. Yet it may be said that the 
music of this programme showed as in 
‘a looking glass the strength and the 
weakness, the originality of beauty and 
the platitudinous side of the composer. 
The Dvorak of the “Othello” overture 
is 2 Much more sophisticated being than 
is the singer and dancer of the suite. 
The.mood of Desdemona’s prayer music 
is stronzly reminiscent of Verdi’s in- 
comparable scene, and Dvorak’s Othello 
is often a Slavonic. Moor, not unac- 
quainted with the furiant. The suite re- 
-vyeals the true wvorak before attempts 
were made to tame and educate him. 
Fortunately the symphony is now re- 
‘moved from the field of politics. It 
may be discussed as music, not neces- 
sarily as an argument for or against 
the possibility of an American school, 
founded on Congo-American  Indian- 
Creole folk tunes. There is much in it 
that gives pleasure, there are are also 
pages that seem meretricious and too 
aesignedly sentimental. 

The quartet of singers was made up 
of Mrs. Grace B. Williams, Mrs. Louise 
Homer, Messrs. Theodore Van: Yorx 
and L. B. Merrill. The ‘‘Stabat Mater 
is not one of Dvorak’s best works, and 
where fragments are thus given the 
‘audience is hardly in a sympathetic 
mood. Here the thought of the virgin’s 
woe was sandwiched between that'of a 
Bohemian dance and that of a planta- 
tion : breakdown, 


lo’s murderous deed. Yet the -pro- 
gramme perhaps would not have been 
complete without some. exhibition of 
Dvorak’s vocal composition. No singer, 
however gifted, can make much out of 
~“Dvorak’s ‘“‘Inflammatus.’’ In the ‘‘Quis 
est Homo” there is greater’ voca}. op- 
portunity. The quartet was sung ‘with 
; is rte isan vut the yoices were not 
“well balanced. 


FIRST SYMPHONY CONCERTHY 


Mr Gericke oncned the 24th season of 
the Boston Symphony orchestra with 
a program in memory 
the five 
position. 


selections . being of his 
The members 
Overture, “Othello”: 
the’ “New World” 
excerpts;trom “‘Stabazt Mater,’ ‘the sdlo 
“Inflammatus et Accensus” and “Quis 
est. Homo,’’ for quartet. Mrs louise 
Homer sang the “Inflammatus”’ and 
| with Mrs Grace B. Willlams. Theodore 
Van Yorx and L. B. Merrill made 
the quartet. Symphony hall held 
usual concourse of patrons at the 


com- 


suite in 


re- 


hearsal and concert that have been reg- | 


ular in attendance for many 
Mr. Gericke was welcomed 
usivial polite demonstrations. 


seasons. 
With 


the or- 


chestra played as it always does, which | 
leaves little or nothing to be desired in | 
way of interpretation. and the win- : 


the 
ters musical feast opened ag ausnici- 
ously as those of former years. There 
are but few changes in the personnel 
of the orchestra, the new concert mMmas- 
ter, Mr Willy, Hess, being the most 
conspicuous, of course, and so the en- 


Various 


and the prayer of as 
worshipper at her shrine followed Othel- | 


of Anton Dvorak, | 
comprised the | 


D-major, | 
Symphony and two | 


up } 
the | 


the , 
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that more 
solid, : 

S a 

ony — 


prano. voice has so 
d praised in concert 
Srand opera, sang the “Inflamma- 
tus’”” admirably, and in’ the “Quis est 
Homo’”’ the quartet—Mrs Williams, Mrs 
Hiomer and. Messrs Van Yorx and Mer- 
rill—were very satisfactory, for their 
voices blended well and each performed 
the solo work commendably. : 
The “Othello” overture was given with 
due regard to the nature of the theme— 
smoothly, with contrasts well preserved 
and-each contingent.in harmonious ac- 
cord, ‘The prayer of Desdemona. was 
beautifully played’ by the muted strings, 
and the Othello interruptions,, fortissimo 
and -mainiy by the full orchestra, dis- 
played to the usual advantage the well- 
known ensemble playing. of the men. 
The solemn. and measured accompani- 
inents to the “‘Stabat Mater’’ musie were 
Riven with good effect. and the under- 
Standing between the orchestra and | 
singers appeared to be perfect. : : 
The orchéstral suite is so thorough |y- | 
characteristic ‘of the Bohemian compos- | 
er and is so oddly phrased and modu- 
lated that: there are many musical | 
“surprises” in each of the five parts | 
and the rhythmic changes, unless given | 
perfectly, appear inharmonious = and | 
harsn. In this familiar number the | 
woodwinds may be credited 
with delightful phrase work. their parts | 
heing quite prominent. In the ‘tnale 
the whole orchestra played the elab- 
Orate movement as brilliantly and vig- 
oreusly as one could reasonably wish. | 
The ‘“‘New World” | 
about as usual 
cominent. | 
new concert, master. | 
Hess, will sppear as soloist at this | 
week's concerts, Playing Joachim’s 
Hungaria concerto for Violin. The other 
numbers will be Beethoven’s fourth 
Bymphony, scherza, “L’Aprenti Sor- 
cier,”’. Paul Dukasg, first time, and the 
overture to Wagner’s ‘*Tannhauser.’’ 
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Symphony went 
and calls for no special 


The Mr Willy 


PHEODORE VAN YORN., 


‘semble Work didn’t vary from that of | 
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Out OF wonu_iully well that it warrants the | 

q pvophecy thet J is a 8 be Stipa ebige Res 

| ll Dvorak’s orchestral | - 

Pr ogram of Twenty-Four th) Free “tte ganienaas is now in his grave; 
' dead, too, should be the sneers of those 


: i ld not find it in their souls to 
season > Opening Night admire this marvel, of Ee cache ERae 
} , forsooth, ey : 

Devoted to the Works of | Hank intended by it to establish an 
American school of music. Nothing was 


the Great Musician. rh aie ES ES OT 


. 


M SYMPHONY CONCERT. horn was very -beautiful in the Largo, but 
first banjos,—we should say violins,—were 
melody, sweet and intelligible tunés, in a 


Aj GPS ia. aside. bel ills Rabaul oasis «Oi fe oY aga A a aa i an 
_ | Same instrument was excellently used in — / “"? yy Ah Si : S / a | a S y 
the Largo which. followed. The Bnglish - | : | , | | 
ss it might have been a trifle louder tuo ad- 
Wi lee : “ x e i 
Programme, hep a, l$Q4-- vantage, and, in the first and last move- re O Dvoy a 
ments of this plantation symphony, the § lo Peg 
especially incisive. O net 
Hiow good it seemed to hear beautiful : 
All by Dvorak. modern orchestral work! We shall, how- 
Soloists: Mine. Louise Homer, Mrs. Grace 


| 
| 
0 , ever, have plenty 6f tuneless music. num- | 
Prliems. Theodore ey Yorx, L. B. Merrill. hers of orchestral puzzles, a little later | 
‘Once rnore unto the breach, dear friends, on. , Louis C. Elson | 
once more,’’ for the first symphony concert POON PR ERIE Sey” * coe | 
‘has given the signal for the opening of the 4 | 
musical season. Saturday’s programme was i | 
“a fitting tribute to the memory of the great | 
scomposer who has passed away so recently. | 
*Othello” given in overture form is, how- | 
“ever, by no means Dvorak’s strongest | 
| 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


The opening of the season of Saturday) ! twenty-fourth season, first concert. 
mphon 
prehension in its first part, also a strong night concerts by the Boston Symp px Louise Homer, Grace B. Williams, 
contrast between Othello and Desdemona | || Which has most properly come to mean T. Van Yorx and L. B. Merrill, 
in ihe subsequent measures, and, of course. || the beginning of the musical year in) soloists. 
the inevitable catastrophe. _| Boston, was made the occasion for pay- — 
There was a lack of ferocity in the in- | ing the tribute of art to Antonin THE PROGRAM. 


‘terpretation; the ““green-eyed monster’’ | Dvorak, whose music formed the entire Overture, “Othello,’’ Op, 93...Dvorak 
was little more than blue-eyed “in this | 


case, and esd ‘th | ‘| program. Such recognition was but just,) | golo, ‘“Inflammatus et Accensus,” 

Paces tasamtemons waa smothered with | || Mee the ‘eminent Sahemian who isd] °°, cnmnrus at Serie 

is as unbearable as a tolerable ay We _ last May, took out of the world with | BB ..occveconccccccceteccecheabews nen 

can still remember Paur’s furious intornre. |; him a great light. Master of melody, 4¢ | guite in D major, Op. 39....Dvorak 

; er Faur’s furious interpre- | | genius in form, a wonderful man in his | “Oni ” F 

essen. | | appeal to the heart, he still lives and| | Quartet, “Quis est Homo,” from 
The vocal selections were in a higher | | will live long. the Stabat Mater,’’ Op. 68.Dvorak 

School of music. In his “Stabat Mater’ || 


/ | Unequal, as all geniuses “re. Doras Symphony No. 6, in B minor, 
_ the composer has united modern emotiona} produced much that we do not care to 


| | “From the New World,’ Op. 
effect with lofty counterpoint. This work | | re. gies peg Dg ys Be giles lara 95 ay  vabcecédavecc. iit: a 
atlong ee oerman Bequiem” are the | | care; we can be grateful without wax- Mats ata: 

loftiest recent expressions of classical | ing argumentative. Corse oeeneee 2 0 
music. The ‘“Inflammatus”’ was finely sung j | : 


Ti Anas. fe ai tpl Pi | | ' ing Overture, | 
Me yom: it “hy Rowever, never | | | alecateclegen . further from his mind; he gave musical 
“hsb : pular success of Rossini's ' ‘| The ‘Othello’ overture, which had} yojag merely to certain impressions he 
Seprano conflagration on the same subject; : '\| first place on the program, is one of the/ received in this country. Yet how truly 
it is too noble for that. | | a les of Dvorak’s work. It! he painted the picture of the South. In 

The quartette,—‘“Quis est Homo,’—was | per vet of course, be taken as an| the first movement, who can listen and 
alsu beautiful music, infinitely higher than ee. || Bice 9 tone picture of the killing of j not hear the modulations of we pane: 
much of the rickety modern schoo] of Pas- | | Desdamona, for its other significance p Bon agg Pain 9 “hose cath ae ‘vinton Be | 
other vei sane With care F wife’s prayer, the frenzied en-}{ the bayou in the red of sunset, the | 
| r vcices, but all sang with care and |} the Jeg de 4 Moor the murder and the|iof the magnolia, as the English horn 
tet pulsh. | } | bo apd bi fas ong each portrayed with sure| sings that tender song? After these 

bile nuite was a good contrast to the | | touches’ and great musicianship. ‘[The]) two movements, the rest is merely 
puoulé contrapuntal numbers, for it went : | overture is an interesting bit of writing,| pleasant music, but they are as enter | 
frankly into the domain of folk-music. It | | although giving no special intimation of}, taining as anything that modern music | 


‘work. There is, however, unxiety and ap- 


was read and played with just the rishi | Dvorak’s peculiar national style. It was \ can show. 

4. Jias 6 Pigne | , The playing of the symphony was less 
idle wes ag Dicity and directness aoe ay tional “tang that often pete | fine than it has had on other occasions, 
finale was as naively rustic as the old . Path iulendia orchestra. Perhaps) There was occasional roughness, and a 
German “Grandfather dance’ (‘Als der i | nc gv was lack of sympathy with it,| horn phrase in the first movement was 
Grossvater die Grossmutter nahm’’), which } | perhaps the beginning of the season cracked and blurred. 
it “ne halla resembles, There was some f finds emotion yet ah yp oe non | Some Vocal Music. 
ent fute-playing in the Romance rate, a more poignant effect might have ) ke? 
Altogether it was goud, melodic, enjoy- i been wa in D contains much of| ~HeTe Was vocal music of Dvorak’s 
able music, but not very exciting. mid tae RS 9 rather than of great or-| @S befitted an occasion of the kind. Mrs, 
, The American symphony. which closed | 1 ginality or power. Of the five move-} Louise Homer sang the “Inflammatua 
are concert, is as beautiful as ever. It is ments, the polka and the finale are most] fiom his “Stabat Mater,” a not e3s- 
"op head igee treatment of plantation music characteristic and fine. Bey rome nee 2f pecially interesting selection. Mrs. 

at has vet been achieved, Although there : an over-sweet and sp td That one Homer’s voice is as large as ever et 
‘Was an excellent development of this kind minding ene, eines Ythe Shepherd ‘it seemed, a bit more strident and acid- 
Of Inusic in the Scherzo of Chadwick's j3 : beloved © PB ge | 


. At all events, it is 
| | + h horn melody ulous than of yore 3, : 
flat (second) symphony, some time b | Boy,” and of the Bnells best fitted for grand opera. The quar 
- ; ne before ‘William Tell’’ overture, “6 ‘ 3 
Ee were “‘discuvered”’ by the Ionemian | in the 'tet, “Quis est Homo” went very well 
musician. We wish «that this 


balanced. 
The ee On again, | “The New World’ symphony, which 
Work was ‘finely Played, and Mr. | came as the benediction, wears s80 
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‘First Public Rehearsal This Afternoon in 
Memory of Dvorak--Programme 
from His Works. 


The 24th season of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra, Mr. Gericke conductor, 
will open this afternoon with the public 
rehearsal in Symphony Hall. The con- 
cert will be in memory of Ariton Dvorak, 


The programme will include his over- 
ture to ““Othello,’’ which is the third of 
a series entitled ‘‘Triple Overture: Nat- 
ure, Life, Love,’’ when the work was 
first produced at Prague at a farewell 
concert to the composer on the eve of 
his. departure for America. The three 
overtures, now known as ‘‘Nature,’’ 
“Carnival,” ‘‘Othello,’’ were performed 
at the concert given in New York ir 
1892 as a welcome to the director of the 
National Conservatory of Music, in 
which Mrs. Thurber was so much inter- 
ested. It is said that Dvorak was moved 
to the composition of ‘‘Othello” by the 
scene of Desdemona’s murder in Shake- 
speare’s play. 


The other pieces to be performed are . 


by Dvorak, and all are familiar here: 
The.Suite in D major, which includes a 
Pastorale, Polka, Bohemian Minuet, Ro- 
mance and Furiant, a genial composi- 
tion in Dvorak’s most characteristic 
vein, and the symphony ‘Irom the New 
World,’’ which at the time of its pro- 
duction excited controversy concerning 
the possibility of founding «a national 
school of music on negro-Indian-Creols 
melodies, and now pleases so many by 
its tunefulness and marked rhythms. 

Mrs. Grace B. Williams, Mrs. Louise 
Homer, Mr. Van Yorx and Mr. lL. B. 
Merrill will sing the quartet “‘‘Quis est 
Homo” from Dvorak’s *Stabat Mater,’’ 
and Mrs. Homer will sing the ‘‘Inflam- 
matus’’ from the same work. 


ee ee 


SYMPHONY SEAT AUCTION. 


Saturday Evening Concert Sale Main- 
tains Last Year’s Prices---Highest 
Premium $9.50. 


The auction sale of $7.50 seats for the 
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MR. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor 


| NINE CONCERTS 


On Thursday Evenings at 7.45, Oct. 27, Nov. 10, 
Dec. 1, Dec. 15, Jan. 26, Feb. 9, March 9, 
April 6, April 27. 

Soloists: MRS. WETHOVD, MR. BACHNER- 

MR. HESS, MR. BUONAMICI, MR. ADAM- 

OWSKI, MR. KRASSELT, and others to be 


announced. 
$7.00. On sale at Sever’'s 


Season ‘Tickets, 
University Bookstore, Harvard &Sq., Saturday, 
A limited number of 


ct. 22, at 8 o’clock. 
seats have been reserved for college officers 
and invited guests. (A) 


La oe a 


Lovers of classical music will find 
Mr. 
concert master of 
will 
chamber 
concerts which have delighted so many 
‘ of Boston’s musical people in past sea- 
The Hess Quartet, as it is callea, 
will be made up of Mr. Hess, first vio- 
Ferir, 
| All 
of these artists, with the exception of 
Mr. Hess, are well and favorably known 
here both by their quartet work and as 
Orchestra. 
while possessing exceptional 
abilities and large experience as an or- 
chestra leader, comes to Boston with an 
reputation as an 
quartet 
led some of the 
most noted organizations of this charac- 
connection 
made many successful continental tours. 
Six 
concerts to be given at Jordan Hall on 
the Monday evenings of Oct. 24, Nov. 28, 
6 and April 10, 


pleasure in the announcement that 
Willy Hess, the new 
the Boston Symphony 


: Orchestra, 
continue the 


string-quartet 


sons. 


lin; Mr. Roth, second violin; Mr. 
viola, and Mr. Krasselt, violoncello. 


members of the 


Mr. Hess, 


Symphony 


established European 
artist of the highest 
and trio work, having 


merit in 


ter in Europe, and in this 


Mr. Hess has planned a series of 


Jan, 2, Feb. 6, March 

The quartet will be assisted by eminent 

artists to be announced. 
“4 : 
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Saturday evening concerts of the Bos- 


ton Symphony orchestra was begun 


yesterday morning in Symphony Hall. | 

_ Although the company of music lovers 
ape had not diminished, the bidding | 
or these, the least desirablé seats in the | 


| 


series, fell off somewhat. 


Ott A] : 


| TICKETS FOR 8 
Telephone 4235-5. 


OH 


prices of of last year were maintained. 


However, the | 


Phe highest bid made was $9.50, and the | 


remaining seats sold for an average of 
an $8 premium. 3 
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HEARD, HOTEL TOURAINE 
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SYMPHONY 


WADSWORTH, 40 State St., Room 53. 
5tC( A): o4 


SYMPHONY TICKET 
For Friday afternoons, -fine location, 
0 7, for sale; price ‘$36.00. 
- O. Box 3451, Boston. 


G.G. 
(A): 
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Symphony Hall: Symp 
Without the usual preliminary flourish of 


stray pianoforte or song recitals, on Sat- » 


urday evening, the musical season in Bos- 
ton was opened by the first symphony con- 
cert of the year, the twenty-fourth of the 
orchestra’s existence. Mr. Wilhelm Gericke 
is again the conductor of the organization, 
in the ranks of which there are but two 
important changes: the accessions of Mr. 


Willy Hess as concert master and of Mr. 


Georges Grisez as first clarinet player. 
This opening concert was,. very appro- 
priately, made a memorial to the composer, 
Anton Dvorak, who died, at his home in 
Prague, the first day of May. With the 
assistance of Mrs. Grace B. Williams, Mrs. 
Louise Homer, Mr. Theodore Van Yorx 
and Mr. lL. B. Merrill, the following pro- 
gramme of works by Dvorak was pre- 
sented: 

Overture, ‘‘Othello.’’ 

Aria, ‘‘Inflammatus,’’ from the ‘‘Stabat Mater.’”’ 
Suite in D major, Op. 39. 
Quartet, ‘‘Quis est Homo,’’ 

Mater.’”’ 
Symphony No. 5, 

World,’’ Op. 95. 

To do honor to the memory of the famous 
Bohemian composer, who once lived in 
New York, Mr. Gericke evidently thought 
it best to bring to a hearing those works 
with which we are most familiar. From 
certain points of view, furthermore, the 
‘“‘New World’? symphony and the “Othello” 
overture are among Dvorak’s most admir- 
able compositions, both being musicianly, 
carefully written, logically developed 
free from the redundant prolixity to which 
he was unfortunately prone, to an extent 
not often found in his earlier, or later, 
opuses. In the symphony, especially, 
Dvorak most closely approaches Mendels- 
soin in excellence of workmanship and 
mastery of form. So severely has the man 
been taken to task for his not very ex- 


from the ‘‘Stabat 


in E minor, from the ‘‘New 


_haustive study of the rudiments of compo- 
sition, for his leanings toward the trivial 
in music, and for his general lack of powe | 
| erful intellect, 


that Mr. Gericke may well 
have regarded it as a pious duty, when 
the time came for honoring his memory, 
to arrange a concert of works that would 
show how clearly, logically and intelligently 
Dvorak could write when he chose. If 
this was his aim, Mr. Gericke could not 
have made a more judicious selection. 
But almost the entire programme of Sat- 
urday displayed the Dvorak who tried to 
compose music. like other people. Of 


Dvorak, the Bohemian butcher’s son, who |, 
2216, 


earned his living by playing for country 
dances, who listened with keen delight to 
the legends of old peasant women, who 


would stand many minutes listening to a. 


hodcarrier sing old songs his mother taught 
him, of Dvorak the friend of gypsies, of 
Dvorak the  semi-civilized product of a 
half-barbaric people, of Dvorak the pas- 
sionate patriot, there was little to be heard 
Saturday. And yet, surely, it is this 
Dvorak, who, with subtle feeling for the 


and | 


‘GONNELLY’S 
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the world a-dancing with his bolster 
rhythms of polkas and furiants, who wro 


re —“— - seniais . 
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coats old wives’ tales of Bohemia; who set all 


down songs that picture for us gypsies atti Ee 


their life, who wrote Biblical 
breathing forth genuine, 


songs— 
honest piety—this 


Dvorak, one must think, will live thro igh 
his music long after the accomplished fol-_ 


lower of Mendelssohn is forgotten. ~ 


have heard certain works 
strongly of Bohemia. rs 

Since Dvorak wrote and achieved more 
or léss success with choral compositions 


RB 
3) 
i 


} 
on a large scale, it was probably necessary | 
that a concert of the character of Satur- — 


At the 
concert in his memory one would gladly 
that savor 


> 
v 


: 


day’s should contain excerpts from these 


works. 
the aria and the quartet from the “Stabat 


Mater’ may be, it was inevitable that on | 
Saturday they should make no effect at | 


all, for an audience cannot at once jump 
from a consideration of the adventures of 
Othello to that of the divine mother’s sor- 
rows. Nor can one feel that Dyorak him- 
self wrote of these sufferings with the 
Sincerity which he put into the writ-. 
ing of the Biblical songs. The 
tet went very smoothly, and 


Mrs. 


Homer, in the aria, was much admired for | 
the exquisite purity and skilful handling — 


. The audience, after welcom- | 
ing Mr. Gericke cordially, showed no overe 3 


of her voice. 


whelming interest in the concert. 


On Saturday eyening next Mr. Willy Hess. 


will make. his first appearance in Boston. 
This is to be the programme: Symphony 
in B-flat major,. No. 4, Beethoven; Hun- 
garian Concerto for _ violin, Joachim; - 
Scherzo, ‘‘’Apprenti Sorcier,” Paul Dukas;” 
overture, ‘‘Tannhaitiser,’’ Wagner, ae 


R. R. Gig 
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Whatever the intrinsic worth of 
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tion sent on request, gratis. 
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Tel. 4235-5 Main. 


SYMPHONY 
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‘Symphony Tickets 


ORDERS FOR SEASON TICKETS PLACED ~ 
WITH ME WILL BE EXECUTED WITH 
CARE AND FOR A SMALL COMMISSION, — 


Plan of halland all informa- = 


- 
- 
¥. 
e 


Theatre Ticket Office 
Ad 


WADSWORTH, 40 State St. Room Bs Rag 


Telephone 4235-5. 4t(A): 


YMPHON Y—Saturday 
seats in third row, 
Alternate concerts $9.50 each seat. 
O.R.E., Boston Transcript. |. 
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Presto. 


SCHERZO, ‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice 


(After a ballad by Goethe. ) 


poco allegretto; allegretto. 


Trio: Un poco meno allegro. 


Iv. Finale, Allegro ma non troppo. 
Soloist 


(First time.) 


Programme. 


CONCERTO (in the Hungarian manner) for VIOLIN 


and ORCHESTRA, OP. II. 
I. Allegro un poco maestoso, 


II. Romanze: Andante; pil moto, 
III. Finale alla zingara: Allegro con spirito. 


SYMPHONY in B flat major, No. 4, op. 60. 
I. Adagio; Allegro vivace. 


II, Adagio. 
OVERTURE to ‘‘Tannhauser.”’ 


IL. CONCERT. 
Prof. WILLY HESS. 


III. Allegro vivace. 


Symphony Hall. 
Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22, AT 8, FP. mM. 


BEETHOVEN, 
WAGNER, 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


JOACHIM, 
PAUL DUKAS, 
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Next followed the musical tale of an & .o . | the yy logically ; har ta clear even. 
a 


enchanted broomstick, with which Mr. when he is most fantastic in his or- 
Fn abet | | 


' Gericke made a swecping success. If this chestral speech, and, above all, he has 
Hal, 
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is a fair example Of his work, Dukas may fancy and dmagination. one is no at- 
be the chief of the young French orchestra! tempt at mosaic work; there is no inter- | 


school. The story told is-of a sorcerer’s Teoh Whew ths cose asks the com- f 
assistant, who, in his master’s absence, poser; “now what do you bear in this?’ 
$O29089008 succeeds in turning a broomstick into a After the introduction which prepares 

servant to carry water to his bath. 


THE SYMP eetenlignn a: the mood for witchcraft of haunted 
Ray . HONY CONCERT, 4 | He forgets how to dissolve the spell, and thessaly or of mysterious Egypt, the 
. Programme, _the slave brings bucket after bucket, 


MUSICAL MATTERS 


spell works, and the chief theme, de- 
veloped, varied, swells with the wretch- 


For Its Second Concert the Famous 


inundation. He seizes the 


' 
| 


' 
' 


| 


Symphony in B flat major, No 4....... Beethoven 
Hungarian Concerto for Violin Joachim 
Mr. Willy Hess. 
Scherzo, ‘‘L’Apprenti Sorcier’’ 
(First time.) 
Overture to ‘‘Tannhauser’’ Wagner 
Let.us remember that in 1807 the crities 
cousidered Beethoven’s Fourth syinphony 
uuite as crazy music as the conservatives 
of today regard ‘‘Heldenleben” or the “*Sin- 
fonia Domestica”’ to be. Weber scorned the 
work and ridiculed it, and many a lesser 
musician followed his lead. The symphony 
at this concert was admirably read and 
not a single repeat was spared. The finale 
was whipped up to a furicus speed. This 
was well enough for the violins, but when 
the figure (fcunded on the first 4 notes) 
came to the bassoons, they werr almost 
overthrown, while the contrabasses strug- 
gled vainly with that sting in the sym- 
bhony’s tail. It was pleasant to notite that 
the performance was enthusiastically ap- 
Plauded. Beethoven and symphonic form 
are not fading perceptibly, as yet. 


Oe eee 


-Paul Dukas 


Can any reader imagine the nervous 
Strain of a ‘first appearance’ of a new 
Boston symphony first violinist! He comes 


to Boston imuginine that he is well in ad- | 


vance of his brother-musicians, and finds 
a Phalanx of artists back of him, each’ one 
&% solvist of ability, some even of high 
rank. He has the memory of great 
predecessors to contend with, and a hall 
not especially favorable for’ golo violin 
effects. Mr. Hess added to these another 
handicap—a concerto of great length, 
really a symphony upon the heels ofa sym- 
phony! He was greeted with so much 
cordiality that he must have gained cour- 


lage, if he needed any, and he began the 


brilliant passages of double-stopping with 
splendid effect. 

Bveryone felt, in a moment, that there 
W4s a great artist and a thorough musician 
in the ‘‘concertmeister’’ post this year. 
Miawless intcnation, as sympathetic a tone 
as the work allowed, excellent work in the 


high positions, great delicacy of shading | 
in the Romanza—one might give a long 


catalogue of artistic merits. There was a 


little lack of breadth in G string work, 


We thought, but this may have been the 
instrument or the hall; we shall know defi- 
nitely when Mr. Hess plays the Bach 
Chaconne at his string quartette concert. 
The concerto ends with a furiously diffi- 
cuit movement, and this was conquered 


“without a trace of blur or of weakness. 


Spite cf the length of the work the au- 


dience seemed deeply interested to the very 
end, and then burst out in wild enthusiasm. 


A laurel wreath and many recalls (5, we 


threatening 


broomstick and cuts it in 2. All in vain, 
for now there are 2 servants to bring 
water! At last the master returns and 
turns the servants back into a broomstick. 


This is a very different kind of a water- | 
from Cherubini’s; it is fully as | 
effective, in the modern vein, as St. Saens | 
in his ‘J2anse Macabre’”’; it has the humor | 


carrier 


of Richa.d Strauss, which it somewhat re- 
sembles. 

Not only is Dukas master of his vast 
orchestral forces, but he presents lucid and 


graphic ideas. There are several composers | 
now alive who have achieved the acme of | 


orchestral cvloring, but, of these, only a 
few—Strauss, Hauseygger, ete.—have strong 
musical thoughts back of their powerful 
instrumentation. We hope that Dukas may 
be added to the list. 


The interpretation was excellent. Mr. 


Gericke is a wonderful master of the min- | 


utiae of these complex modern works, as 
well as a great classical conductor. His 
reading of “‘Don Quixote’ last year, for 
example, hrought out some points of the 
picture better than the composer himself 
was able to do. There was nothing lost of 
the meaning of the work at this concert. 
One heard the broomstick give a few 


barsoon grunts and come to life; equally | 
graphic was the cutting in 2 of the water- 


man; easily grasped, also, the return of 
tae magician and the disenchantment of 
the stick. A musical joke as graphie as 
‘Til’ Eulenspiegel’? and a splendid contri- 
buticiu to the repertoire of humorist music. 


In listening to the noble performance of 


the ‘‘Tannhauser’’ overture, we could not j 
‘but think that the 


Wagner of ‘‘tTann- 
hauser’’ was greater than the Wagner of 
‘‘Parsifal..’ Wagner 
look down upon this early work, but the 
world at large will not share his opinion. 
There is not, in ‘“‘Parsifal,’’ any climax as 


' great and intense as the final entrance of 


the Pilgrim’s chorus in this overture. Like 
‘“‘Parsifal,’’ too,» this overture draws a 
Sharp contrast between religion and vice, 
between purity and sensuality; the scheme 
of the ‘“Tannhauser”’ overture would make 
. perfect introduction to the later opera, 
and a more powerful one than it possesses 
at present. 

Hiow our orchestra plays this work, how 


the woodwind shivers, the flutes trill, the 


trombones blare and the violins give their 
lescending hailstorm of chromatics, every 
Boston concert-goer knows. 

Louis C. Elson. 


himselt affected to | 


Orchestra Produced “The Sor- . 
by Paul . 


cerer’s Apprentice,” 
Dukas, with Success. 


conn wees 


WILLY HESS MADE 
FIRST APPEARANCE 


- 


Was Cordially Welcomed and Made 
Favorable Impression — Pre- 
sented with Wreath—Whole 
Performance Polished, 


oor 


The programme of the second Sym- 
phony concert given last night in Sym- 
phony Hall, Mr. Gericke, conducter, 
was as follows: 

Symphony in B that, No. 4.......e+..Beethoven 
Hungarian Concerto for violin........Jdoachim 
Scherzo, ‘‘The Soreerer’s Apprentice’’...Dukas 
Overture to ‘‘Tannhaeuser’’............ Wagner 

Paul Dukas’ “Sorcerer’s Apprentice’’ 
is now seven years old—at least it was 
first played at Paris’in 1897. _ Theodore 
Thomas’ orchestra has played it twice in 
Chicago, and Mr. Van der Stucken pro- 
duced it in Cincinnati last season. The 
composer, who yas born at Paris in 
1865 and studied at the conservatory of 
that city, has written comparatively 
little, but that little has excited atten- 
tion and commanded respect: an over- 
ture to ‘“‘Polyeucte’’—two other over- 
tures have not been published—a sym- 
phony, and a formidable piano sonata 
that takes 40 minutes in performance 
even when the pianist is urged to do 
his best. 

All these works are eminently serious. 
But Mr, Dukas, like many serious per- 
sons, has his light moments. The “sor- | 
cerer’s Apprentice’”’ is his best joke. 

it is a musical illustration of: Guethe’s | 
ballad of the same name, the story of 
the apprentice who, in the absence ot 
his master, tried to work one of his 
more remarkable tricks, that of turn- 
ing a broom into a water-carrier, and 
by not knowing the words to end the 
spell was neariy drowned. ‘The tale 1s 

a pleasant one, and it was told still 
more delightfully by Lucian, the satirist, 
centuries before Goethe. Where did Lu- 

cian hear it, or who told it before him? 

Dukas has made a singularly pict- 
uresque and effective transliteration | 
irto music. Many young Frenchmen |, 


| exaggeration. 


ed apprentice’s terror, and then enters 
the vexed and saving sorcerer. The 
spell is broxen. The broom is again a 


broom. | 
Th scherzo was played brilliantly and 
Mr. Gericke is to be thanked for pro- 


ducing here this excellent example of 
the better modern French school and 
congratulated for the performance it- 


self. 

Mr. Willy Hess, the new first concert 
master, made his first appearance in 
America since he attained man’s estate. 
When he was 10 years old he played 
here in Music Hall with Theodore 
Thomas’ orchestra (in 1869), as ‘‘Master 
Willy Hess.’””’ He chose last. night | 


Joachim’s ‘‘Hungarian”’ concerto, a very 


long and for the most part labored and © 
tedious work. Mr. Listemann, who de- . 


| lighted in Herculean feats, played the ° 
| i of it at a symphony concert in . 
+ 1881, | 


insatiate violinist! Could not one 


| movement suffice? 


Mesers. Kneisel and Winternitz were 


' more discreet and compassionate; they 


were content with one movement. But 


| perhaps Mr. Hess wished to perform a 


pious duty in honoring his master, 
Joachim. 

Mr. Hess, who was cordially welcomed 
and heartily applauded after each move- 
ment, made a most favorable impres- 
sion in spite of the handicap of the 
concerto itself. He displayed the con- | 
fidence and the agility of the virtuoso 
and the phrasing and the musical in- | 
telligence of the experienced concert 
master. The music did not call for, did 
not allow, in fact, any exhibition of 
deep emotion, but whenever there was 
opportunity, there was a display of 
amiable sentiment without trickery or 
The volinist was present- 
ed with a wreath. 

The symphony was played with the 
care bestowed by Mr. Gericke on 
Classic compositions, and the perform-- 
ance, aS a whole, was polished and yet 
vital. She finale was taken with much 
spirit. The ever stirring overture to™ 


The program of the concert this week 
will be as follows: Overture to “Oberon,” 
Weber; concerto in IF minor No. 2 for ; 
piano, Chopin (Mr. de Pachmann, 
pianist); three sonata movements, Bach | 
(scored by Mr. Gericke); symphony: in. 
E rmajor, op. 14, Suk (first time). Ap ; 
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.‘**Tannhaeuser”’ brought the close. | 


Tickets for sale in all parts of the hall, 


WADSWORTH 
40 State St., Room 58, 
Telephone 4235-5 Main, 
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Willy Hess Soloist at 
Symphony Concert. 


Last Week of ‘‘Parsifal” in 
English at Tremont Theatre, 


Recitals of Note Soon to 
Be Given Here. 


Jan 


The second Symphony program in- 
troduced the new concert master as 
soloist, Prof Hess playing the Joachim 
Hungarian concerts for violin, a work 
So difficult and long that one of those 
|'movements usually serves as a solo 
number for a violinist. The other se- 
lections included Beethoven’s wonderful 
fourth symphony, a_  scherzo, ‘The 


Sorcerer’s Apprentice,’ by Dukas, giv- | 


en for the first time at these concerts, 
and Wagner’s “‘Tannhauser’’ overture. 
A Symphony audience evinces but lit- 
tle enthusiasm for a soloist unless the 
artist displays abilities of unusual 
merit and although anyone to become 
@& concert master must necessarily be 
& man of very high musical attain- 
ments, and especially so to become 
associated with Mr Gericke's orchestra, 
but few in the audience expected a 
performance of Joachim’'s concerto that 


would create a_ sensation. A more 
Spontaneous and overwhelming tribute 
of appreciation is seldom heard at these 
concerts than that which greeted Prof 
Hess after each movement of the con- 
certo, culminating at the close in dem- 
onstrations which evidently embar- 
rassed the performer, who was ecalled 
and recalled to the platform midst 
showers of plaudits from auditors and 
the members of the orchestra. 

Hvidently nervous during the orches- 
tral introduction the new violinist 
showed no traces of trepidation as soon 
as his work began, and then for more 
than a half hour he was master of him- 
self, and held his auditors spellbound 
by a wondrous art which at a single 
performance established hi in the 
foremost rank of violin virtuosos of 
the present day. He is an artist com- 
bining grace with dignity, sentiment 
and power, with a streng masculine 
Blyle, with every difficulty in fingering 
thoroughly mastered, a tone big, reso- 
naut and pure, and, in short, a man 
whose musica! endowments seem liberal 
enough to compass successfully the 
Whole field of violin literature. | 

He played the immensely intricate 
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| ec breadth of the f 
movement was spiendidly shown, the | 
mantic daintiness of the second part | 
Was an exquisite exploitation of the 
composer’s ideas and the queer, rapid 
staccato scoring of the last movement 
was brought out with a crispness and 
clarity that was very effective in its 
dynamic variations. His three and 
four-finger chord passages and double 
stops in the first movement were in per- 
fect harmony, the lighter and lightning 
Jike jumps and runs in the second part, 
in single fingerings chiefly, showed no 
deviations froin piteh, and throughout 
the whole performazsce his ° ‘ing was 
free and without exagge despite 
|} the fact that forte and tc no pas- 
(Sages are very frequent a..u call for 
i sreat arin power. He is an artist whose 
advent adds dignity to the season’s con- | 
‘cert schedule, and his coming appear- 
ances at the head of the Boston Sym- 
_phony quartet will be welcome events. | 
| The orchestra played very beautifully | 
_ with Prof Hess, making the perform- 
ance of the concerto a memorable one. 
The ever-welcome Beethoven § sym- 


phony, which opened the program au- 
w 
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spiciously, and the ‘‘Tannhauser”’ over- 
ture were each given in splendid style, 
especially the former, which appeared 
to be faultless in interpretation. The 
Dukas scherzo is a grotesque piece, 
pleasing in spots, but not particularly 
interesting except as an illustration of 
the skill of the modern composer in ar- 
ranging orchestral effects that a few 
years ago would hardly pass muster as 
harmonious combinations. It was played 
admirably. 

Viadimir de Pachmann will be the 
soloist this week, playing Chopin’s F 
minor concerto for piano. Joseph Suk’s | 
Ki major symphony will be given for the 
first time at these concerts and the 
other numbers will be the overture of 
Weber’s “Oberon’’ and Mr Gericke’s or- 
chestration of three movements’ by 
Bach. 


SYMphOny Seats re ren 
CONNOLLY’S TISK5A ShFIce 


*Phone Oxford 942. 
tce(A) 08 


YMPHONY TICKETS 


HEARD, HOTEL TOURAINE 
Ot[A]: e) 


SYMPHONY TICKET FOR SALE 
Season ticket, Friday afternoons, end seat, 


third row, centre section first balcony; price 
$24. Address R.E. Boston Transcript. (A) 


SYMPHONY 
TICKETS FOR SALE in all parts of the Hall. 
WADSWORTH, 40 State St., Room 53. 
Telephone 4235-5. 4t(A): 0 10 


SYMPHONY TICKETS 
A few excellent locations at reasonable rates. 
Apply to MR. HARDING, 187 Milk St. 
SMW (A): os 


SYMPHONY TICKETS 

Exceptional locations; left balcony only; 
aisle seats. Apply Mr. HARDING, 137 Milk 8t. 

2t(A): bcos SER oO 19 

SYMPHONY 

Two Saturday evening tickets for sale, 
$30 each; Rear Row, First Balcony. Address 
 S.C.L., Boston Transcript. (A): 
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Is Professor Willy Hess 


Jewry 


His First Appearance as a 
Soloist Crowned With 
Success Despite His 
Choice of the Joachim 
Concerto. 


Get 24, iGeu 


What a naive and simple thing is the 
fourth Beethoven symphony with which 
Mr. Gericke began the second concert 

| Of the Symphony Orchestra. How art- 
less its prattle, how sweetly garrulous 
and poetically tender its romancing. 


'| Almost the weakest of the nine sis- 


ters, it still has the right to be called | 
great if for its beauty alone. Not once 
after the rather solemn introduction ' 
' does it strike under the most suave 
emotions, but such as it is we can af- 


‘ford to welcome it—not too often. The 


reading was in Mr. Gericke’s gentlest. 
style—one might almost say genteelest. 
A pretty porformance, but not eminent- 


ly Beethovenish. | 

Mr. ess, the new concertmeister, | 
who made an excellent impression so 
far as could be judged from his imper-. 
sonal work in the first concert, lost no. 
time in coming before his Boston public | 
as a soloist. And he chose that pon- ; 
derous, unimaginative, machine-made \ 
thing, the Joachim violin concerto “‘in | 
the Hungarian manner.” Appalling in 


it is bestrewn with difficulties that are 
scarcely worth while. 

Yet Mr. Hess made it almost interest- 
ing, and thus triumphed emphatically. 
He has a refined, yet powerful tone, a 
cleancut mastery over technical matters, 
an earnest style that might, as a mo- 


wreath, and he may feel perfectly that | 
he has made a success, Of the ac- | 
companying work of the orchestra, it. 
need only be said that it was occasion- 
ally more ragged than one would ex- 
pect of such a body of men. 

The scherzo of Paul Abraham Dukas, 
the French composer, whose works are 
xety little known in this country, is ai 
curious bit of program music, wierd, 
but not grotesque, distinctive in its ap- 
proaches to melody, fascinating in its 


¢ 
length, generally dull and unattractive, Yona ae ta 


me 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Twenty fourth season; second con- 
cert, Oct. 22, 1904. Professor 
Willy Hess, soloist. 


THE PROGRAM: 
Symphony No. 4, in B-flat major, 
cdaes cede kabekone. ane 
Concerto (in the Hungarian man- 
ner) for violin and orchestra, 
Ce. Shekvees oéebeccedeeeee ee euaiae 
Scherzo, “‘The Sorcerer’s Appren- 
Oe” :: cdciecegehen eeoawes soshion 
(After a ballad by Goethe—first time.) 
Overture to “Tannhauser’’...Wagner | 


“o—--- seems eemmarnT a ¢ 
main theme and enormously clever in 
a technical way. It is frankly a musical 
picture; the sorcerer’s apprentice, in the 
absence of his master, decides that he, 
too, can work magic. He knows just 
enough to command a broomstick to 
fetch water, but not enough to stop 
the performance. So he is half-drowned’ 
before his chief returns and breaks the 
aqueous spell. All this is told with 
jocular rhythm, odd uses of the wood- 
wind, a wild whirl of brass and strings 
and some bits of color that, of course, 


|might mean anything, but which, when 


one knows, are pretty well adapted to 
the illusion. The piece was played in 
masterly fashion. Here shows at its 


ij best the great technique of our orches- 


tra. 

The splendid ‘‘Tannhauser’’ overture, 
that made a glowing finale to the con- 
cert, once more proved how absolutely 
unimpaired by age is the genius of 
Yesterday, today and tomor- 
without a peer. 


Symphony Hall: Symphony Orchestra 


On Saturday evening the Boston Sym- 
Phony Orchestra, Mr. Gericke conductor, 
gave their second concert of the season. 
The occasion was unusually interesting be- 
cause Mr. Willy Hess, the new concert- 
master, made his first appearance here, 
This was the programme: 

Beethoven: Symphony in B-flat major, No. 4, Op. 

socket: Concerto (in the Hungarian manner) for 
Violin and Orchestra, Op. 11 

Paul Dukas: Scherzo, ‘‘The Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice,’’ (After a ballad by Goethe.) (First 
time.) ; 

Wagner: Overture to ‘‘Tannhiuser.’’ 

The programme contained a work played 
here for the first time, Dukas’s scherzo,. 
“The Sorcerer’s Apprentice,’ after a ballad’ 
by Goethe. This ballad rehearses in poetical’ 
form an ancient tale of a sorcerer’s appren- 
tice who, one day when his master was 
abroad, thimself undertook to practise the 
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Swords, haetened to the well to fetch a pail 
‘of water. Again and again it went to the 
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-~well for water, and its course could not be 
arrested, for the sorcerer’s boy had learned 
no formula that would serve. 
fortune, however, for the world, at all 
events, if not for the apprentice, the aged 
warlock returned to his house in time to 
save too much ofa flood, and, by the use 
of the proper words of enchantment, the 
broom once more became a broom, with 
only a broom’s attributes, 

Although Dukas has written other works 


that have been produced in Paris concerts 


| 


i 


of importance, in Boston he can be judged 
only by ‘his scherzo. For the opportunity 
of hearing it we must be grateful. Orches- 
tral music at present so largely consisting 
of doubtful experiments, it is a distinct 
pleasure once in a way to hear a composi- 
tion manifestly written for the sole purpose 
of pleasing. The scherzo is indeed delight- 
ful to listen to. even if it attempts no more 


' than to give a musical impression of a pic- 
_turesque episode. No effort has been made 


' 


i 


o depict details of Goethe’s ballad through 
music. But the composer Dukas is evidently 
a man who possesses imagination. He has 
at his command, furthermore, remarkable 
skill at writing fora large modern orchestra. 
His scherzo, therefore, very properly open- 
ing with a cleverly suggested air of mys- 
tery and enchantment, soon develops into a 
rushing, whirling movement that presents 
a lively picture of the silly boy’s adventure. 
For music of this simple, pleasure-giving 
nature, written with technical skill and 
imaginative feeling, let us be thankful. The 
scherzo was brilliantly played. 
* $0 was the ‘“‘Tannhiiuser’”’ overture, re- 
membered from last season as one of Mr. 
-Gericke’s highest achievements. This year 
it went still more excitingly than last, the 
chorus with great dignity, the Venus music 
passionately, all with splendid rhythm and 
rich tone; in short, a triumph of orchestral 
Playing. 

The lovely Beethoven symphony, on the 
other hand, proved disappointing. A large 
share of the time devoted to the prepara- 
tion of this concert was spent, perhaps, on 
the new scherzo, at the expense of the 
Symphony. Whatever the cause, at all 

“events, the symphony was performed 
without the needful animation, with- 
out the keenness of rhythm that made 
the niaying of the overture remarkable, and 
with decidedly more of prose than of poetry 
in its interpretation. Yet this symphony, 
surely, is worthy of high pains. 

Mr. Hess, for his first performance here, 
Was so ill-advised as to play Joachim’'s 
Hungarian concerto, a composition excep- 
tionally dull and of inordinate length. So 
long is it, in fact, that other violinists, 
notably Mr. Winternitz, have been content 
with one movement from it. From his play- 
ing of a work of this calibre it is difficuit 
to judge of Mr. Hess’s musical characteris- 
ties. It is clear, however, that he is an 
/artist of highly developed technique, with 
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eoneerto by Joachim. 


By good | At the coming concert Mr. de Pachmann_ 
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Mr. Hess in more worthy music than the: 


is to play. This will be the programme: 

Overture to ‘Oberon,’ Weber: Three 

Movements (orchestrated by W. Gericke), 

Bach; Concerto for pianoforte in F minor, 

No. 2, Chopin; Symphony in B major, op. 

14 (first time), Joseph Suk, R. R. G. 
"wom! 


Given an.afternoon of November’s best 
blend of sunshine and shadow and Jordan 
Hall, and last and best of all de Pachmann, 
and musical Boston has a period of rare 
enjoyment. For admirers of this pianist 
are many here and when, yesterday, they 
generously and handsomely demonstrated 
their admiration, it seemed that he must 
have been gratified by it, accustomed or 
even hardened as he may be to the world’s 
approval. And then there is the approval 
that he bestows upon himself which must 
after all be the most satisfying to him. He 
can’t help knowing what goes to make a 
master of the piano and it would be impos- 
sible for him not to realize that he com- 
plies with all the requirements, and his 
manner of showing to an audience that he 
possesses this knowledge is so naive, so 
purely impersonal, that it but makes his 
charm the more complete. The intimacy 
he maintains with his hearers is unique, 
and is no more to be attained by other 
pianists than his work is to be approached 
by them. 


New York audiences, as well as the 
critics, went quite wild over the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra performances 
last week. and especially over the new 
concert master. Willy Hess. A lead- | 
ing conservative critic says: “Mr. / 
Gericke has renewed his temperament. 
He is striking fire afresh. He has be- | 
come elastic and even gay. The band 
showed all its old virtues at their clear- 
est and fullest. Never did it seem a 
more responsive or flawless instru- 
ment.’ And again, to quote from the 
same authority: “Since Cesar Thom- 
son played in America 10 years ago 
there has been no such display of the 
technique of brain and temperament in 
contrast to that of mere manual dex- 
terity as Willy Hess shows.” With 
all this fresh testimony, the first of the 
Boston Symphony quartet concerts at 
Jordan Hall tomorrow night, with Mr. 
Hess for leader, will be an especially 
marked occasion, and that the pick of 
the musical and soctety contingent will 
fill every seat goes without saying. 
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success with the audience was immediate 
and great, It will be interesting to hear 


'Oof members as some say. 
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BES iN F RAM LINION NO TROUBLE IN SYMPHONY RANKS 

Players in This Famous Orchestra Not. 

Cowen. hw Sie Dissatisfied with Conditions Regarding 
sae i Their Employment and It i 

Twenty-Seven Musicians Said to sabe nd Its Relation to 


Membership in the Musicians’ Union 
Have Left the Protective Asso- ONAN Yur. 2.140 
ciation in a Body. 
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A report of trouble in the ranks of the 
foston Symphony Orchestra players, stirred 
up, so it is said, by the Boston Musicians’ 
Union, lacks all foundation of truth, ae- 
cording to Major Henry L. Higginson, who 
States that, so far as the management 
of the orchestra knows there is no 
unpleasantness or dissatisfaction on the 
part of the members. The orchestra has 
begun its season under especially favor- 
able conditions, and everything points to- 
ward a continuance of these. 

The report probably arose and received 
exaggeration from the fact that one mem- 
ber of the orchestra refused to join the 
union, and it further was told that the 
There was great surprise in musical other members refused to continue in the 
circles yesterday when it leaked out | orchestra on this account. So far as the 
that twenty-seven members of ° the | Management of the orchestra knows, there 
Boston Symphony Orchestra had ree | 2re few members of the orchestra now be- 
signed from the Boston Musicians’ Pro- longing to a union, at least none of ‘the 
tective Union, a local of the .american | ™°T€ important players belong, and if 
Wederation of. Musicians. No word of any of the less well-known players do be- 
affirmation for this statement could be heed ehey sa os Ss aa reas ne bee oN 
seuured,. Howsver, from President Yred | fae st cee any dissatisfaction at 
Kingman of the union or Maj. H. L. | All ies men are under a str 

' 2 ! roa strong con- 
Higginson, representing the owners of | tract made with Major Higginson, and 
the orchestra. At the present time the | it is improbable that any outside considera- 
orchestra is out of town and will be tions or inducements would actuate them in 
back Sunday, breaking these contracts or resigning from 

President Kingman was seen by a, the orchestra. Nowhere else, in any musi- 
Journal reporter yesterday afternoon. ' cal body, could they hope to be so well 
He said that at the present time he situated as in the ranks of the Boston Sym- 
was not at liberty to say whether the Phony Orchestra. All the men well realize 
men had resigned. It is always the - this condition, and they are loyal to Major 
custom for suck matters to We ratarrea * Higginson. Chose best informed Say that, 
to the executive committee before they mu his drach mare icleer es: pach to ae the 
cote Matere the Ghian Sa m: wesne Ste interests of the performers, they would not 


| hesitate, providing they are members of any 
says that if the men feel that they can | wnion, to withdraw from such membership 


better themselves they have the right me 

to withdraw, but even if this is the case ] rather than sacrifice their chances in the 
he does not think that there will be | orchestra. Major Higginson knows that 
anything like a wholesale resignation | several members of the orchestra have rm- 
signed from:the union, in which they paid 


Maj. Higgin- 
son says that this is a matter for the at Aven ¢. dart : 
players to decide, and as far as he can | ®™Mual dues and derived very little ad- 
see it is not of his business. It has not | vantage or benefit from such membership.*. 
been called to his attention officially as ; - —— , | i 
vet. PY a. as Orne ee 9 ne an men pe : Pe a 
Kt the present time the Symphony dN’ $,,5eM TONY REHEARSAL \GRATSIE 
Orchestra has been looked upon by the floor. Please address M. C. G., B ‘Ae 
G., Boston an 
union as being different dea ze eae | script. Rye 
and union men were aliowe 0 DIRY1. mat nnhue ami@a "a oa mi ae 
with non-union men in that orchestra SOR Eee Eero ey REHEARSAL a Te 
but not in ethers, but there has always; sar. Price $20 each. Kindly address GTS, 
been the most harmonious feeling be-| Boston Transcript. CASS 
tween the members of the orchestra; ————— meer 
and the union. There are a few large SYMPHONY REHEARSAL SEATS, EE-20- ©) 
orchestras, however, that offer good} 21 may be secured at $29 each for the balance 
money that are barred by the union, of the season if taken at once, , Address 
and it may be that this action on the O. F., Boston ‘Transcript. » (A) 
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NOT RESULT OF DURESS 
Union Had Excepted Famous Band 


in Regard to Playing With 
Non-Members. 
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Symphony Hall. 


1904-O5. 
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Programme. 
OVERTURE to ‘‘Oberon’’. 
THREE MOVEMENT 


Orchestrated by W. GERICKE 


F minor, No. 2. 
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Larghetto. 
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Allegro v 


, Op. 14. 


major 
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SYMPHONY in 
I. Allegro ma non troppo. 


JOSEPH SUK, 
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. Adagio. 


II 
III 


ivace. 


Allegro vi 


Allegro. 
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VLADIMIR De PACHMANN. 
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The Pianoforte is a Baldwin. 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 





SEASON 1904-O5. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


Il. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


WEBER, OVERTURE to ““‘Oberon’’. 


BACH, THREE MOVEMENTS. 
Orchestrated by W. GERICKE. 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE in F minor, No. 2. 
Op. 21. 
I. Maestoso. 
II. Larghetto. 
III. Allegro vivace. 


JOSEPH SUK, SYMPHONY in E major, op. 14. 
. Allegro ma non troppo. 
. Adagio. 
. Allegro vivace. 
. Allegro. 
(First time.) 


Soloist: 


Mr. VLADIMIR De PACHMANN. 


The Pianoforte is a Baldwin. 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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“ 'PHE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Programme, " 
Weber, Overture to ‘“‘Oberon,”’ Qa ‘ 
Bach, Three movements. 

Orchestrated by W. Gericke. 
Chopin, Concerto for pianoforte in F minor, 
No. 2. 

Mr. Viladimer de Pachmann. 

Joseph Suk, Symphony in E major, op. 14 

(First time). 
It was in some degree a conservative con- 


cert, given entirely by an orchestra that | 


did not exceed the classical proportions. 
Suk‘s symphony, to be sure, added trom- 
bones, piccolo and tuba, but there were 
none of the extra instruments with which 
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may be remembered that Chopin was any-. 
thing but a master of the orchestra, and 
although the score has been tinkered at, 
and improved, by Tausig. Klindworth and, 
Burmeister, the composition still remains — 
rather a piano solo with occasional or- 
chestral support. than a true concerto, 
which should be first of all symphonic. 

De Pachmann played from notes, a pro-_ 
ceeding so unusual that it ought to be 


recorded. It is a plan which has much 


to commend it. Why should the pianist 


be forced to display his memory as well 


modern coloristSs expand their scores. It - 


was conservative in its forms ahd melodies 
too, until Mr. Suk became the ‘enfant 
terrible’ of this happy family, and began 
aiternately crashing and whispering in a 
rather sensational manner. But even he 


did not depart from the aceepted sonata - 


form, so that this enjoyable programme 
May go «cn record as being almost free from 
puzzling vagaries and ultra-modern inno- 
vaiions. 

The overture was most brilliantly played, 
and we may speak a word of commenda- 
tion for the clarinette work, which is fair- 
ly prominent in this composition. Weber 


-and Mendelssohn were the real discoverers 


of what the clarinette could do, although 
Mozart introduced it first into the sym- 
phonic orchestra. 

The Bach movements were calm and re- 
poseful counterpoint scored in just the 
right spirit by Mr. Gericke. The first 
movement was the gem of the set, and 
the Siciliano the least important and at- 
tractive. Such music is never fully appre- 
ciated by a large audience, it is for the 


| Select few, the ‘‘cognoscenti,’’ yet it was 
| heartily applauded and the earnest orches- 


‘trator and conductor recalled with much 
enthusiasm at its end. Mr. Gericke has 
certainly caught the spirit of the’old num- 


bers. 


The chief point of the eoncert was the 


appearance of De Pachmann. The concerto 
| that he played is one that we do not often 


hear, and it cannot be given at its best in 


|} a very large hall. But in spite of handi- 


caps the great artist made an entire sue- 


| cess. He is the perfect master of the 


“rubato,” of that elastic tempo which is 
the life and soul of Chopin, and the or- 
chestra seconded this freedom of move- 
ment splendidly. It meant more than a 
perfunctory compliment when the pianist 
shook hands with the conductor at the 
end of the work, for such an ensemble 


as his technique in such a performance? 
Placing the music on the rack is much 


| better than placing the musician there. 


vous by the preconceived idea that he 
must discard reference to the printed musie 
in his performance. 

De Pachmann was recalled again and 
again with great and thoroughly deserved 
enthusiasm. It was a memorable perform- 
ance, 

Suk’s new symphony was largely in the 
accepted form, yet it had its hazardous 
attempts at originality. The pupil and son- 
in-law of Dvorak once in a while imitates 
his leader, as in the melancholy theme of 


Many an artist is made unnecessarily ve 


[ the adagio, which suggests the English 


horn of the American Symphony. But, on | 
the -whole, the new composer is not an. 


-imitator. He has a tendency to military 


grandeur and to very sharp contrasts. He 
Serves up tender melodies alternated with 
fierce martial progressions. Sometimes 
there is great power displayed. The very © 
free Scherzo, for example, is grotesque 
rather than playful, and is go intense 
that it might have been danced by ‘‘Sans- 


| culottes’”” around the guillotine. Nor are 


phrases of terror wanting; terror as ab- 
ject as might exist in a Russian war fleet 
on meeting a fishing vessel. 

Without enjoying the entire symphony, 
the reviewer can pay tribute to its earn- 
estness and to its greater moments. Its 
lack of coherent development is its chief 
fault, but Suk is a young®’ composer who 
may go very far, and his efforts to come | 
bine modern passion with classic form de-— 
serve recognition and commendation. 


Louis C. Blson. 


SYMPHONY TICKETS 


Exceptional locations; left balcony only$ 


Caisie seats. Apply Mr. HARDING, 137 Milk St. 


—3ox 841, Boston. (A): 


was almost miraculcug when the unfettered | 


vein of the interpretation is considered. 
De Pachmann was never mawkish or 
weakly sentimental, not even in the slow 
movement, where there is some danger of 
Sugar-coating the love sentiments which 
Chopin here poured out to Constantia Glad- 
kowska. The finale was brilliant and ex- 
citing. Occasionally there was more of 


.| 


| 
| 


-,s SYMPHONY TICKETS 
Two seats for alternate concerts; second 
2w, first balcony, centre; $19 for both. W.H 


2t(A): 019 
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SYMPHONY 


4t(A): 018 Us 


YMPHONY SEATS 


FOR SALE—Evening concerts, “R” Centre, 
sell_at sacrifice, party going abroad. Apply 
tay, Square. Tel. 5243 Main. ind 

’ oO mit 


SYMPHONY TICKETS 


Two aisle seats in left lower balcony: very. 
desirable; cheap. Address R. B. +4, B 


T oston 
2t(As! 028. 
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| with extreme brilliance. The composer 
was a pupil of Dvorak, and he married 
a daughter of his teacher. It is not 


| therefore, surprising to find here and 
there the spirit of the late composer in 
this symphony; and, as Dvorak wor- 
shipped Schubert, there are also sugges- 
| tions of that lyric writer, especially in 
ik a a 


. A ah 

- The symphony was generaily satisfac- —, 
- tory as far as the composer was con-— 
cerned, excepting, possibly, in the final 
movement. which does not appear to be 
fully worked out. The wind instru- 
ments deserve credit-for their. harmon-- 
ious work in the themes allotted them 
in the first part; the clarinet and oboes 
- did well their parts in the second move-. 
ment, so did the cellos, and the forte 


‘De Pachman Soloist at 
‘ 
symphony Concert. passages by the full orchestra were 
smoothily played. The third movement 


dent, rather than reckless and throwin ‘ ; j i 

abcut dance-phrases and folk-tunes a The soloist at the third rehearsal and | was delighifully interpreted, Joyous and 

a madman scattering firebrands. concert by the Symphony orchestra was vivacious throughout, with a .capital 
The second movement, a series of the celebrated pianist Vladimir de | scherzo. In the last part the orchestra 
variations, is the least interesting and Pry ~~ handled the material scored skilfully 

the most labored. When a modern Pachmann, who played the second piuno - enough, but the matter seemed to be , 
concerto by Chopin. The other numbers | lacking in coherency and was rather un- 


Symphonist comes to his variations we | 
tremble for him, as Cobbett trembled were ._threc selections from chamber | interesting. The Weber overture was 
: played well. of course: 


HE ad oa Te entia at 6 Mb say music: by Bach, orchestrated by Mr The soloist at the concerts Nov 11 and 
in Gericke; Weber’s overture to his | 49 will be Mr Hakon Schmedes, who will 


| the first movement, which is strongly 
| thought and euphoniously expressed. If 
_ the spirit of Dvorak be in this music, it 

is the spirit of Dvorak, careful and pru- 


Reappearance of Mr. Vladimir de 

 Pachmann Hailed by Boston 
Music Lovers—Triumph He 
Achieved Is Overwhelming, 


inative; while in the first and third 


The programme of the third Syme- 
phony concert, given last night, under 
Mr. Gericke’s leadership, was as fol- 
lows: 


Overture to ‘‘Oberon’’ 
Three movements..........ec. »- Bach-Gericke 
Concerto in F minor No. : 


(First time.) 
* Mr. de Pachmann played last night 


at a symphony concert in Boston for 
the first time since 1891. His last visit 
here as a giver of recitals was in 1900. 
During the last four years his triumphs 
in foreign cities have been many and 
distinguished. Jast night his triumph 
was overwhelming. 

There is no pianist like him. There ig 
no pianist who has such an exquisite, 
' marvellous touch, and after all that 
may be said about intellectuality,’”’ 
nobility of conception, astounding tech- 
nic, etc., the first and chief distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the truly great 
pianist is touch. There is no touch like 
that of this interpreter of Chopin; the 
terms ‘‘velvet,’”’ ‘‘pearl,’’ ‘‘liquid’’—there 
are here inexpressive. Tunes played by 
de Pachmann are music without regard 
to any relation to the phrase. They 
haunt by their beauty. This pianist 
also excels in spontaneity and continu- 
ity of song. A phrase of Chopin, to 
borrow a fine thought of Hazlett in- 
spired by a Mozartian melody, when it 
is invoked by de Pachmann, comes 
from the air and then returns. The fin- 
gers work the spell; but when the 
phrase is heard, the effect is not as one 
produced by mortal hands. 

The melancholy song—one of eternal 
passion, eternal pain—floats and is sus- 
tained; it takes its flight, and is lost; 
yet, through the mysterious artistry of 
the pianist, the héarer longs for its 
return, and in its return the song is 
| Still more beautiful in its expression 
of longing and sadness than before. In- 
comparable touch, continuity of heart- 


ever capricious it may seem at times, | 
is as the rhythm of Nature—these qual-) 
of de 


ities make the performance 
Pachmann pre-eminent. 

But this pianist of extraordinary gifts 
and acquirements will soon give a series 


of recitals here, and further analysis 


or e1logy—the terms in this instance aré 


convertible—must be deferred for the 


present. It is enough to say that the 
performance was memorable, and that 


| 


} 


| 
| 


movements he displays fancy, at least, 
if not the higher quality. The sym- 
hony is not one to be dismissed care- 
essly. It has strong pages; there ig 
orter the expression of genuine individ- 
uality. 

When Mr. Gericke’s orchestral version 
of movements from chamber music by 
Bach was first played here, some ob- 
jected to the liberty taken with the 
Old master. We doubt whether this 
objection would be made seriously to- 
day. It is now not blasphemous to sav 
that Bach wrote an enormous amount 
of music, both vocal and instrumental; 
that a good deal of it is perfunctory, 
built after a fixed pattern, dull; that 


' much of the music composed for golo 


| Voices is more effective when played 


| Union yesterday, 


aes , 
melting song—and rhythm, which, how-, circles today 


by instruments, and that certain in- 
strumental airs might well be sung. 
All but hardened fetishists will applaud 
Mr. Gericke’s orchestration, which is 
ingenious, mindful of the ancient 
period, effective. 

The performance of the orchestra 
throughout was of a very high order of 
excellence. 

The programme of the concert of Nov. 
12 will be as follows: Haydn’s symphony 
in EK-flat major, No.1; Vieuxtemps' con- 
certo for violin, No. 4, in D minor (Mr. 
Hakon Schmedes violinist); introduction 
to act 1 of ‘“‘Guntram,” R. Strauss: 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘Italian Caprice.” ; 


eo eee . 


SYMPHONY MEN RESIGN 


Twenty-Seven Give Up Membership in 


i, | Musical Union. 
, *- 


bership in Boston Musicians’ 


resign from the union 


—_—— .—.-._.-.. -- 


‘hew of 190% 
Twenty-seven members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra resigned their. mem- 
Protective 
it is stated in musical | 
President Kingman of the 
' union absolutely refused to either affirm 
or deny the report hat the resignations were 
presented yesterday and were accepted by. 
the union. He said a statement might be 
issued by the unlon in a week or so. It is 
also said that every member of the tnion | 
who plays in the Symphony Orchestra will 


“Overon’’ and Josef Suk’s E major sym- 
phony. De Pachmann’s fame as an 
interpreter of Chopin’s works rests upon 
such artistic grounds that to many 
people there is no pianist his peer in 
this particular. field, and in this music 
he is at his best. To hear him play 
Chopin is to hear Chopin played prob- 
ab!y more satisfactorily on the whole 
than by anyone else, especially, when, 
as was the ease in the second concerto, 
works in the more. delicate and lighter 
mood are performed. At the concerts 
there were but few of Mr de Pach- 
manun'’s peculiar mannerisms and af- 
fectations shown, and as the eminent 
artist appeared to be in exceedingly 
good humor there was nothing to mar 
the effect of his superb playing. 

As the concerto gives but little oppor- 
tunity for any exhibition of strong 
emotional power, being mainly written 


in a gentle and delicate vein, it was 


for many years very prominent in the 


/repertory of women pianists; but it is 


in this style of composition that de 
Pachmann is specially fascinating, and 
his playing was as wonderfully crisp 
and impeccable in accuracy and celerity 
in execution as of yore, and showed no 
loss in finish of phrasing, technique, 
sweetness, exquisite tonal coloring and 
velvet-like daintiness in fingering. His 
crehestral support was very fine, espe- 
cially in the second movement, in 
which the muted strings furnished a 
beautifully shaded accompaniment. The 
audience was very cordial in its recep- 
tion of the artist. 

The Bach excerpts were taken from 
sonatas for clavier and fiute, flute and 
Violin and flute; andante, Siciliano und 
rondeau. In his7 orchestration Mr 
Gericke has preserved admirably the 


‘characteristics of Bach. The first is 
‘rather precise in form, the second is a 
flowing melody with muted strings, ac- | 
centuated strongly at times, and the’? 
third is a series of short dancing re- | 


frains, some, of which have several 
repetitions. They are pleasing bits of 


compositions, and the orchestra gave. 


them with good effect. 

The Suk symphony changes in the first 
movement from pastoral to an entirely 
different tone picture at the end. The 
second part is composed of some pretty 
idyllic material, with delicate song 
phrases given to the elarinet, and 


later to other wind instruments; the — 


third movement is very gay and blithe- 
some, and the final part is puzzling 


play the Vieuxtemps D minor violin con- 
certo. Haydn's first symphony, intro- 
duction to act 1 of ‘““Guntram,”’ by Rich- 
‘ard Strauss, and Tschaikowsky’s “Ca- 
priccio Italien’’ will complete the pro- 


| gram. 
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Renowned Pianist Will Be Soloist at 
Public Rehearsal of Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


oe, | 

Mr. Vladimir de Pachmann, the re- 
| nowned pianist, will be the soloist at 
the third public rehearsal of the Boston 
. Symphony Orchestra this afternoon at 
' Symphony Hall. He has not visited this 
city since the season of 1899-1900, and his | 
only performance here with the Sym- 
. phony orchestra was in 1891, when he 
played the concerto which he will play 

today—Chopin’s in F minor. 


The programme will include the over- 
ture to “‘Oberon’’; three movements by 
' Bach, orchestrated by Mr. Gericke, and 
a symphony by Josef Suk. The pieces 
' by Bach were orchestrated by Mr. 
. Gericke for a concert in Vienna. They 
are chosen from his chamber works, 
t The symphony by Suk will be played 
' here for the first time. Published. in 
' 1900, it was performed at Prague, 
‘ Utrecht, Berlin, and in November of 
' that year it was produced in New York 
| by the Philharmonic Society of that 
“ city. We believe it has also been per- 
| formed in Philadelphia. Suk, a pupil 
= and son-in-law of Anton Dvorak, is a 
member of the famous Bohemian Quar- 
tet, and lives in ¢#Rrague. <A suite by 
him has been~ played at a Symphony 
concert in Boston, and his string quar- 
tet has been heard here at an Adam- 
owski concert. The symphony is neither 
a “programme’”’ nor a daringly radical 
work, but it has been warmly praised 
wherever it has been heard. Some find 
in the finale a departure from conven- 
tional form, while others consider the 
finale to be orthodox. There will be no 
rehearsal and no concert next week, for 
the orchestra leaves on aA ot 2 for its 
trip to New York, Philadelphia and 
other cities. 
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MUSICAL Mat 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
PROGRAMME. {@&> 


Haydn. Symphony in E flat. 
Bruch. Violin Concerto in G minor. 
Professor Willy Hess, soloist. 

Richard Strauss. 
‘“‘Guntram.’’ 

Tschaikowsky. Capriccio Italien. 

We can congratulate Mr. Gericke upon a 
programme that was interesting and well- | 
contrasted, not too great in length, and ad- | 
performed. fPerhaps . exception 
might be made of the symphony. But even 
this was more modern than much of 
Haydn's orchestra! music, and the pleas- 
ing character of Mr. Adamowski’s ‘“‘obbli- 
gato’ in the variations, and the strong ef- 
not only in the 
opening trills but in other movements, 
must be chronicled. 

Nevertheless there were many of the 
composer’s formulas before the end was 
reached, repetitions and conventionalities 
which are not for the 20th century auditor. 


-guised himself as Guntram. 
ment of two figures (one of 3 and one of 4 


‘have liked 
Introduction to Act Il. of | 


One may accept Johnson's ‘‘Rasselas,”’ or | 
Richardson’s ‘“‘Clarissa Harlowe,’’ aS masS- 


terpieces in their day, without poring long 
over their pages, and, in the Same manner, 
we may realize that the “Symphony with 


the kettle-drum trill’’ may have been very | 
exciting in its time, without being enter- | 
‘tained by it at present. 


Mr. Hakon Schmedes, who was to have 
appeared as solo violinist, has evidently 
yielded to the exigencies of our climate 
and taken to his bed; wherefore the Vieux- 
temps Concerto was quickly ckranged into 
Pruch’s beautiful G minor work and Hakon 
Schmedes transformed into Willy Hess. 
Qertainly the audience was the gainer as 
regards the composition, for Bruch’s first 
concerto is worth all the violin music that 
Viecuxtemps ever wrote. 


| 
| 
: 


With such a sudden change there must 


have been scant opportunity for rehearsal, 


vet the work went with an abandon and 


breadth that aroused great enthusiasm. 

There was perhaps a little less of tender- 

ness in the second movement than Mr 
Adamokski used to invest it with, but the 
virile power, the lofty interpretation, were 
something to hold in memory for a long 
time. We have seldom heard the preluding 
of the introduction so effectively per- 
formed, and the Ossianic finale, full of the 
warlike ardor characteristic of Bruch, was 
magnificently done. The work is reminis- 
cent of other compositions of the same pen; 
“Odysseus” has some phrases almost iden- 
tical with certain passages in this con- 
certo. 

The audience were thoroughly aroused 
by the time the end was reached and the 
brilliant violinist was recalled four times 
in the midst of considerable excitement—a 

great Hessian victory over the Americans, 
even if a century or so belated. 

‘The prelude to ‘‘Guntram’’ showed 
Strauss in the early stages of his musical 


} } is ded a gq . 
| servative of 


‘at inn Pa ee “hie father, — ’ 10 ” oo 4 
nservatives. In this w 
we find the Wagner influence very dis- 
tinctly marked; Lohengrin has merely dis- 
The develop- 


notes) is entirely in the Wagnerian vein, 
But there are touches of. orchestration 


that foreshadow the Strauss of that fear- 


ful battlefield of ‘“‘Heldenleben.’’ We should 
the second prelude also; it 
made a good impression under Paur, years 
ago, when the two were given together. 


Tschaikowsky’s Italian Caprice has the | 


advantage of being really Italian, or rather 
Neapolitan. From the cavalry signal of 
the beginning, through the folk-song that 
forms the body of the work, up to the wild 
Tarantella which ends it, the auditor is ina 
real Naples. In the “Italian Symphony,” 
which Strauss wrote, we are in a Naples 
where all the inhabitants speak only Ger- 
man! Even in the Tschaikowsky Caprice 


one wishes that there had been a less in- | 


flated character, 

The 
pretty 
manner. 
the 


Italian does not thunder 
folk-tunes in such 


out 


pretty central theme with 


such as a 
sometimes also he 


progression, 
enjoy, but 


earoni in a Samovar. 
Perhaps some day 
come syn.phonic and will possess more 
than a single classical instrumental com- 
poser (Sgambatti), and then we may hope 
to have Italian music served in the Italian 
manner, even in an orchestral work. 


the Italian will be- 


Nevertheless the Caprice was throughout fF 
interesting and it was performed in a man-f| 


ner that calls for renewed commendation 
or Mr. Gericke and his men. 
Louis C. Elson. 


his qf 
a portentous } 
Occasionally Tschaikowsky treats | 
becoming } 
simplicity, with thirds and sixths in sim- 
Nezpolitan might } 
magnifies | 
them unduly and begins to cook his mac- } 
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"he third Symphony concert of the sea- 
son was made notable by the reappearance | 
in Boston of that famous pianist Mr. Vladi- | 


mir dé Pachmann. This was the programme 
of the concert: 


Weber: Overture to ‘‘Oberon.’’ 
ans Three Movements, orchestrated by W. Ger- 


cke. 
Vhopin: foucerto for Pianoforte in F minor, No. 2, 
) 


Joseph Suk: Symphony in E major, Op. 14. (First 


time.) 

Despite the fact that on the programme 
Was a Symphony by a composer of no mean 
talent, still unheard here, the main feature 
of the concert was the wonderful playing 
of Mr. de Pachmann. The distinguished 
artist, glorying in his amazing powers, 
dared to risk his reputation on the F minor 
concerto of Chopin, a work that, never of 
the strongest, has now grown strangely old- 
fashioned; indeed, it sounds quite roccoco, 
and only perfect playing can make it toler- 
able. But Mr. de Pachmann might with im- 
punity, if he so chose, venture before an 
audience armed only with scales, triils, arp- 
eggios and odd snatches of song, for tone of 
such entrancing beauty as his never is 
heard from others. It glows. It sparkles 
with color, like snow, now warm, as when 
the noon sun shines brightly, now cool, 
again cold, sometimes melting. Mr. de 
Pachmann’s song is like that of a Sem- 
brich—and when perfection has been called 
into comparison, no more need be said. 
Rhythm, too, must not be forgotten in re- 
calling the remarkable qualities of Mr. de 
Pachmann. In short, the artist was at his 
best, in very different case from ‘his last 
visit here, when his work seemed a curious 
mixture of the beautiful and the meretri- 
cious. At the end of the concerto he re- 
ceived an ovation. 

The symphony, even as the concert’s nov- 
elty, cannot be discussed before mention 
has been made of the extremely brilliant 
performance of the ‘‘Oberon’’ overture. 
Never before last Saturday has the super- 
natural character of the overture’s opening 
pages been brought out so sympathetically, 
never has the quick movement rushed along 
with such fire and fury. This brilliancy of 
performance lasted all the evening, right 
through the symphony, as well as the Bach 
pieces so pleasantly orchestrated by Mr. 
Gericke. The playing was all a triumph. 
If only Mozart, Haydn and early Beethoven 
symphonies could always be played with 
the warmth, spirit and carefulness that 
went into Saturday’s performance of the 
Weber overture! It was an event to be 
remembered. 

The symphony, coming late in the even- 
ing, when nearly enough music had been 
heard for a single sitting, proved somewhat 
tiresome. The work is very. melodious, 
logically developed and written with studied 
avoidance of.the bizarre... For this much be 
all thanks! In the year 1904, however, one 


cannot help feeling doubtful as to the origi- — 


nal qualities of a composer who sets out to 
write a four-movement symphony (Suk’'s 
symphony, to be sure, was made several 
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‘straightforward music that one must re- 


ard Strauss, 
“‘Guntram’”’; 


1 OUR ORCHESTRA’S SUCCESS. 
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nimated, and the opening allegro is. 
not without the same character. Least in- 
teresting are the very long adagio, and the 
finale, both examples of conscientious effort, r 
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spect, even when their monotony becomes” 
wearisome. However, Suk is a composer 
whose productions must be heard, that we 
may all judge for ourselves, and the sym- | 
phony’s performance was amazingly bril-— 
liant. Few concerts, all in all, are so sat-- 
isfactory as was this third symphony coned 
cert of the year. Everybody must have 
been pleased, classicists and those interested — 
in the new alike. “tian 

This week there will be no concert. On 


- Saturday, the 12th, ‘Mr. Hakon Schmedes is” 


to appear as soloist, the programme of the 
evening being as follows: Haydn, Sym- 


' phony No. 1, in E-flat major; Vieuxtemps, | 


concerto for violin, No. 4, in D major; Rich-. 

introduction to Act I. of 

Tchaikovsky, Capriccio Ital — 

ien, op. 45. R. R. G, ope 
: 


NEW YORK, Nov. 3, 1904. The Bos- 
ton ASymphony Orchestra brilliantly 


opened its 19th local season at Carnegie 
Hall tonight. Not a vacant box or 
empty chair showed anywhere in the 
room. Mr. Gericke’s list was headed by | 
Beethoven's little known fourth sym- | 
Phony in B flat major, opus 60. It | 
proved one of the most wonderfully fin- | 
ished pieces of playing the men from | 
Boston have ever put to their credit 
| here. A highly interesting novelty was 
Dukas’ scherzo, ‘‘The Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice,’’ a miniature tone poein based on 
i «. ballad of Goethe. For originality of 
' plan and deftness and novelty of» or- 
chestration this work was noteworthy. 
Willy Hess, the orchestra’s new con- 
cert master, is a thoroughly worthy suc- 
cessor of Franz Kuoeisel, and an artist 
of big attainments. The audience fairly | 
rose to him at the end. 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT PLANS. 


'Mr. Willy Hess Will Take the Place of 
Mr. Schmedes, Who Is Pre- 
vented by Sickness. 


Mr. Hakon Schmedes, who was an- 
‘nounced as the soloist at the public 
rehearsal of the Symphony orchestra 
| this afternoen, is sick and will be unable 
' to appear. Mr. Willy Hess has kindly. 
volunteered to take his place, and he 


will play Bruch’s violin concerto in. G 
minor. 
he orchestral pieces will be Haydn’s 
symphony in E flat major, the one with 
the opening drum-role, written for 
Solomon’s concerts in London; the pre- 
ao 86Richard Strauss’ singular 
opera, “Guntram,”’ and Tschaikowsky’s 
tuneful and sonorous Italian Caprice, 
basell on Italian folk songs and com-’ 
posed during the composer’s sojourn at 
Rome. 
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‘ganization ‘was 
‘whom. 
‘ward this work, and I ‘hope that it has 
been worth while, 
“that I must have a free hand. 
that the worx of the orchestra may con- 


ORCHESTRAL 


Maj. Hieelnsor ig Interference 
with His Plans Will Cause Sym- 


phony Organization to Perish and 


He Will Tell Reasons. 
B Heveiel ——_—__—@ HUAN by IF p 4. 


Regarding the statements, emanating 
from various sources, that the welfare 
of the Boston Symphony. orchestra 1s 


threatened, through the demands of the | 


Musicians’ Federated Union, Maj. 
Henry L. Higginson said, yesterday, to 
a Herald representative: ‘‘Musicians’ 
unions are good, if they are for proper 
motives; and proper motives seem to 
me charity, ‘brotherhood, 
purposes. When, 
the ‘closed door,’ I am absolutely op- 
posed to them. Whether or not the 


members of the Bosten Symphony or- | 


chestra belong te the union is not for 
me to decide, providing that they live 
up to their bargain with me, and to the 


spirit of the orchestra. 
e'The orchestra ‘was intended for the 
enjoyment and «education of the public. 
and has been carried on by the employ- 
ment of much pains and work, until it 
has become a very good band. By the 
bylaws of the union, the union men are 
not allowed to play with non-union 
men. I object to any interference with 
the playing of the members of the or- 
chestra, either tor the symphony con: 
certs or for any outside work. I want 
the men to earn what they can, .both 
from me and from outsiders. 

“Our men who joined the union were 
told that they could do our work, with- 
out regard to the bylaws of the union, 
but the representative of the union 
said to me that the point was waived 
until exvlained to imme. 


Nobody has thought of disintegration, 
unless the union causes it. There is no 
discontent among the members of the 
Boston rE onty. orchestra, and I 
don’t know how many belong to the 
union, if any. The members now know 
alli the facts and understand them 


lly. | 

“If allowed ‘to carry out this work, 
in the original manner and spirit, 1 
shall go on, and I expect that my death 


will not lisnit the life of the orchestra. 


If, however, there is an interference in 
my plans, which prevents unity and 


harmony in the orchestra, or among its 


members, the: org anization will perish, 
and I shall state publicly how the or- 
broken up, and by 
It hus been a great joy to for- 


It is clear» however, 
I trust 


tinue.”’ 


See 


and social | 
however, they adopt ; 


The explanation . 
consisted simply in telling mé the fact. 
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Protective Association AccepteG 


President Kingman of the Boston Musi- 
cians’ Protective Association, Local 9, of 
the American Federation of Musicians, an- 
nounces that all the players in the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra have resigned from 
the union, and their resignations have been 
accepted. He says the orchestra has ninety- 
four members and of these seventy-seven 
were members of the union. Some of them 
resigned a month ago. Since then their 
resignations have been coming in regularly 
and now they are all out of the union. The 
reason why the union Officials have de- 
clined to discuss the matter, he says, is 
that they did not wish to antagonize the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra or Major Hig- 
ginson. On Thursday, Dec. 1, the union 
will have a meeting for the election of 
officers. The following-named are _ the 
nominees: President, Bb. A. Franklin and 
President F. C. Kingman; vice president, 
f. E. Partridge and G. E, Stevens; 
tary-treasurer, J. B. Fielding and E. D., 
Sherburne; trustees, William Hill and A. B. 
Roundy. Srna 3. Yew 1a » ime 
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SYMPHONY MEN MEN LEFT UNION. 


Orchestra Members; 27 Strong, Re- 
signed from ‘Musicians’ Protec- 
tive Organization. aad . 


¢ 
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The Musicians’ Protective Union held 
an important meeting Thursday after- 


noon, when matters pertaining to the at- 


titude of the owners of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra toward the union were 
discussed. From information given to 
The Herald reporter the interesting fact 
was developed that 27 members of the 
Symphony orchestra, who had become 
members of the union, tendered their 


resignations, and they were accepted. 

The fact that a meeting was held 
Thursday afternoon, and that the resig- 
nations of some members were acted 
upon, is not denied by President King- 
man of the Musicians’ Union, but he 
absolutely refused to give any informa- 
tion regarding the action of members 
of the Svmphony orchestra. 

Maj. Henry L. Higginson did not care 
to discuss the matter any further. His 
attitude, he said, had been stated in The 
Herald. When told by the reporter that 
it was rumored that a large number of 
‘hig players had resigned, he declared 
that it was news to him. The orchestra 
is out of town at present. They will | 
return on Sunday. 
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- $22 each. 


. “Mai. Fresiey L. Hingiheon s statehiehe: ; 


concerning the relations of the Bosten. 


Symphony orchestra to the Musicians’ ~ 


Iederated Union shows how easy it 
might be to push the ‘closed shop’ or 
“closed door” ‘theory of service to a 
point which would cause serious publie 
loss. The Boston Symphony orchestra 
ras not established as a money-making 
enterprise, and if Maj. Higginson, con- 
trary to his original intentions, has 
found a balance to the good in the an- 
/ nual account of this enterprise, it has 
been with good reason assumed that this 
was to be made a part of a fund out of 
| Which the orchestra was to be main- 
tained through an indefinite future. In 
' order to develop this idea along the 


adhered to, of providing the citizens of 
eastern Massachusetts with the finest 


profit, it is necessary that those in con- 
trol should select their musicians on the 
score of merit and without regard to 
such artificial restraints as any self- 
constituted outside body might see fit in 
its own interest to endeayor to impose. 
There is no question about the generous 
payment given to those who are mem- 
bers of this orchestra, for it is doubtful 
if any musicians receive as a body as 
Jarge remuneration. It is only a ques- 
tion of whether as non-union men other 
musicians shall be prohibited from hav- 
ing professional rejations with them. 
Maj. Higginson plainly announces that, 
if these barriers are to be thrown in [ 
the way of his public-spirited enter- 
prise, it must be brought to an end, 
| this coming as the result of what we 
think almost every one will concede to 
be entirely uuwarrantable interference. 
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Syrmphony y Tickcts 
Evening—Front Row—Upper Balcony—Left, 
Address. E.8.T., Boston Transcript. 
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SYMPHONY REHEARSAL 


Alternate Fridays; one seat, Left Balcony, 
Row B, near stage. We hike Boston Transcript. 
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SYMPHONY TICKETS 
Two aisle seats in left lower balcony; very 
desirable; cheap. Address R. E. T., Boston 
Transcript. 2t(A): 026 


SYMPHONY TICKET SEASON ; 


Saturday evenings. Seats in U. 20 cencerts 


' for $15. Address F.V.S., Boston Transcript. 
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SYMPHONY REHEARSAL ee 


Single Seat, X 21, for $45, if tak 


once, Address G.E. nS. tne Transcripts 


SYMPHONY REHEARSAL ey 
In 8S. S. Floor; price $10. P.O. = ee 5 


Boston. — 
SYMPHONY SEATS a 


One half of two seats for Concerts fo 
Address R. F., Boston  Trengeript. | 7 we ier | 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


vee ———(" pp « 3e - 
Pea programme » ode 4 the first two concariel 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra at Car- | 
negie Hall this week are as follows: 


THURSDAY EVENING 


Le 
or, _ ; 
iy 
, 


| Symphony in B flat major, No. 4......Beethoven 


Les bs ; : | Hungarian concerto for violin. ...+.«- .. Joachim 
- lines originally laid down and thus far | 


Mr. Willy Hess. 


| Scherzo, ‘‘ L’ Apprenti Sorcier ’’......Paul Dukas 


(First time.) 


| Overture, ‘‘ Tannhauser ’’.......cece eooee Wagner 
orchestral music at cost and without | 


' 


: 
| stipend. 


years. was highly praised; 


SATURDAY MATINEE. 
Overture, ‘‘ Oberon ”’ 
Concerto for pianoforte in F minor, No, 2.. " Chopin? 
Mr. Vladimir de Pachmann. 
Symphony in E major, Op. 14 ...Josef Suk | 
(First time.) 


The novelties are the symphony in H 
major by Joseph Suk and the _ scherzo 
‘L’Apprenti Sorcier,’’ by Paul Dukas, 

Josef Suk’s first teacher was his father, © 
an excellent musician. The son entered the 
Prague Conservatory in 1885, where he 
studied the violin under Bennewitz and . 
composition under Dverak, who later be- | 
came his father-in-law. ‘‘A Dramatic 
Overture,’’ written after study of two 
and a piano 
quartet brought from the Government a 
Suk has written a suite, “A 
| Fairy Tale,’’ made up chiefly of material. 


j taken from the entr’actes and incidental 


| music 
» ** Radiiz 


{ 


C 


| 


| 


composed by him for J. Zeyer’s 

and Mahulena,’ (produced at} 
Prague, April 10, 1898;) a pianoforte quar- 
tet in A minor, (New York, Novémber, 
19¢1;) a string quartet in B flat major, an 
overture to Shakespeare’s ** Winter’s 
Tale,’’ a serenade for strings, a ballade 
and serenade for ’cello and piano, a suite 
for pianoforte, songs for three-voiced female 


chorus and pianoforte, (four hands,) &e. 


Suk has always been the second violinist 


of the Bohemian Quartet, which made a 


sensation on its first appearance in Vienna 


| In the season of 1892-93, and is now famous 


threughout Europe. | 

Paul Dukas was born in Paris, Oct. 1, 
1865, and is now living in the same 
city. ‘‘L’Apprenti Sorcier,” an orchestral 
scherzo, was performed for the first time. 
at a concert of the Société Nationale, Paris, 
May 18, 1897. The scherzo was produced 


at Chicago by the Chicago st hailed Mr, 
Thomas, conductor, Jan. 14, 1899, _ 
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in D minor, op. 31. 


1904-05. 


Soloist 


Programme. 
SYMPHONY in E flat major, (B. & H. No. 1.) 
INTRODUCTION to Act I. of ‘“‘Guntram’’. 


I, Adagio: Allegro con spirito. 


II. Andante. 
III. Menuetto: Trio. 


CONCERTO for VIOLIN, No. 4, 
I. Introduzione: Andante moderato. 
CAPRICCIO ITALIEN, op 45. 


IV. GONGERY. 
IV. Allegro con spirito. 
II. Adagio religioso, 
III. Finale marziale, Andante; Allegro. 


Symphony Hall. 
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WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 
Nir. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 12, AT 8, P.M. 


Owing to illness, Mr. Schmedes is unable to appear, and Professor Hess has 


kindly consented to play the Concerto for Violin, in G minor, by Max Bruch. 


HAKON SCHMEDES. 
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VIOLIN “a MEDESs; 


Owing to illness, Mr. Schmedes is unable to appear, 
and Professor Hess has kindly consented to play the 


Concerto for Violin, in G minor, by Max Bruch. 
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1904-05. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


HAYDN, 


VIEUXTEMPS 


RICHARD STRAUSS, 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, 


Owing to illness, Mr. Schmedes is unable to appear, and Professor Hess has 
kindly consented to play the Concerto for Violin, in G minor, by Max Bruch. 
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IV. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 12, AT 8, 


LLL LLL LOL LC TN 


Programme. 


i 


D 


M. 


SYMPHONY in E flat major, (B. & H. No. 1.) 
I, Adagio: Allegro con spirito. 
II. Andante. 
III. Menuetto: Trio. 
IV. Allegro con spirito. 


————— nA 


CONCERTO for VIOLIN, No. 4, in D minor, op. 31. 

I. Introduzione: Andante moderato. 
II. Adagio religioso, 
III. Finale marziale, Andante; Allegro. 


CAPRICCIO ITALIEN, op 45. 


Soloist: 


Mir, HAKON SCHMEDES. 
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INTRODUCTION to Act I. of ‘‘Guntram’’. 
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_chestra and the hall are small, ay 
at 


PU ag 

Boston’s Famous Orchestra First 
Plays Works of Haydn and Bruch, 
and Then Those of Strauss and 
Tschaikowsky, 


ee al 


WILLY HESS PLAYS 
THE CONCERTO 


Performance Distinguished by Ex= 
cellent Qualities, Straightfor- 
ward, Broad, Sturdy and Full of 
Sentiment, — 


| llinieiieieentdahomemein -__tenieneetiontineetmenetmmtientl 


The programme of the fourth Syme 
phony concert, given last night in Sym- 
phony all, Mr. Gericke, conductor, was 
as follows: 


Symphony in E flat major (B, & H., No. 1).. 
Hayda 
Concerto in G minor for violin...........Bruch 
Prelude to act I. of ‘‘Guntram’’ R. Strauss 
Italian Caprice. .cccsccdecee ooo. ESChaikowsky 


There are symphonies and piano con- 
certos that are out of proportion in a 
huge concert hall. They are built on 
such a scale, with a view to the orches- 
tra and the piano of the period, that 


played by a modern full orchestra or . 
- and it is doubtful, even when it is 
; Played as well as it was last night, 
whether it would be effective thus taken 


with a modern concert grand, they seem 
dwarfed or trifling or dull when brought 
into, say, Symphony Hall. The wood- 
wind instruments may oe doubled to 
preserve the due balance with the pres- 
ent body of strings, but the effect of 
the whole is lost. There is no true inti- 
macy of thought between performers 
and hearers. The musical fluid, to use 


the phrase of Berlioz, does not enwrap 
the listener, 
But ict a symphony by Haydn or 
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unless the music itself be one of the 
younger works of these composers, 
there is contagious ng etd cpt Tihe 
antique charm, melodic simplicity, con- 


trapuntal rush or downright jollity | 
then make their way, The ideal music | 

— hall has two rooms: one for the dra-. 
~~ “matic intensity, the roar and the bustle 
of the mighty of today; and one—it. 


should be in the rococo style—for the 
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Mozart be performed by a compara. | 
tively small band in a small hall, and, | 


tches, at 
or 

vates when it is proclaimed-by a 
band of players. | ! 
Richard Strauss’ “Guntram” has a 
symbolical libretto, and as his: m 
Characters were not creatures of: oes | 
and blood, the opera quickly died. ‘No 
opera that is purely symbolical will 


| have a better fate. There are some in- 
_genious persons who are prating con- 
| Stantly about the symbolism in Wag- 
_ ner’s music-dramas; but the characters 
_in the ‘‘Ring’’ and in ‘‘Tristan”’ are first 


Of all human, often shabbily human, in 


\ their godlike disguises. Bruennhilde and 


Iricka and Sieglinde and ‘Isolde are 
women; they are something more than 
mouthpieces for symbolism. ‘‘Guntram’’ 
is an opera of renunciation, and where 
there should be action there’s nothin 
doing, Audiences are impatient witheue 


_librettos, and, unless the music be in- 
- congruously dramatic and imaginative 


at the same time, Time smiles on. the 
few months or even weeks that bear the 
work of so much labor and anxiety and 
prayer and hope to his enormous dust- 

The prelude to the first act of ““Gun- 
tram,”’ played last night, was natufally 
intended to put the opera audience, into 


J the suitable mood for receptivity; but 


Strauss also looked toward the coneert 
hall for fame and applause, -and 


- thoughtfully provided an explanatory 


note for such performance. It might, be 
better for a concert hearer to let 
alone, to be unacquainted with any 
purpose of the composer as with any 
knowledge of the operatic story, so that 
listening to the music he might dream 
dreams and create the world in which 
Guntram should play the hero. The 
music itself, as absolute music without 
any thought of the tale about to be 
told, is not stamped with the individ- 
uality of the Strauss now famous, or 
according to some sensitive souls, -in- 
famous. 

The composer of ‘“‘Guntram” had 
shaken off the influence of Schumann 
and Brahms, but he was under the spell 
of Wagner. Still here and there are 
hints at the future Strauss, as in the 
fieeting suggestion of two conflicting 
tonalities, and there are certain orches- 
tral effects that are Strauss’ own. The | 
work, however, is too evidently a pre- 
lude—not a sharply defined overture; 


from its proper place, a‘ 
Tschaikowsky, ailing in mind and in 


| body, sojourned in Romé in 1880 and 


found pleasure in Italian musie only 
in the folk songs sung in the streets 
or sung to him by an anquslntany a 
guitarist. He used some of these tunes, 
sentimental or passionate, in this ca- 
price. The sentiment is often charac- 
teristically Italian sentimentalism, and 
some of the tunes are characteristi- 
cally banal; but the caprice is full of 
ingenious detail; there are many remin- 
ders of the Italian opera of the fifties 
—witness the brass accompaniment 
that recalls the last scene of “‘La Travi-+ 
ata’’ or the ‘‘Misere’’ in “Il. Trovae 
tore’; and the ctind és » the drunkenness | 
of the rhythm should be irresistible. - 
The performance last night, while 
brilliant in mechanical detail, might - 
well have been more elastic and extrav- 
agant. When a erent man is. coarse, his’ 
coarseness might as well be accentuat- 





ved; there is not Pair r “é@ndeav- a 
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g to soften or re An 


too much to say that in every elemen 


Man there must be a streak of coarse- 


ness | 


Mr. Schmedes was announced as the 


solo violinist, but a am 
gramme book stated that he was sick 
and Mr, Hess would take his place an 
tc Bruch’s concerto in G nor, 


and sturdy, 
ional qua 


was the performance of a w 
accomplished, experienced violinist an 
musician, and in the interpretation o 


the slow movement there was sentiment. 


MUSIGAL 
~seao MATTERS, 


Fourth of the Season's 
Symphony Concerts. 


‘here “was a change made. aimost at 
the last. minute in the program of the 
fourth rehearsal and concert of the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra, the Danish 
‘violinist, Hakon Schmedes, pupil of 
Tofte, Wirth and Ysaye, who was an- 
nounced ‘as soloist, being too ill. to nil 
his engagement, and Mr Willy Hess, 
the new concertmeister, volunteering to 
play: the lovely and always welcome 
concerto for violin in G minor, by Max 
Bruch; This noble composition was a 
worthy substitute for the Vieuxtemps 
concerto, described with much elabora- 
‘tion-in the programs, and was never 
played with deeper feeling or «under 
‘more. perfeet conditions. It is a power- 
fully. impressive and.uncommonly color- 
‘ful*concerto;' and its evident familiarity 
to ;the members of the orchestra gave 
‘the piece a support and background 
which was perfection itself. The svar- 
ing melody, phrased most poetically and 
exquisitely bowed, ‘was given a memor- 
able rending by Mr Hess. The orches- 
tration at times barely more than a 
whispered suggestion of the glowing 
nether-theme with which Bruch com- 
mences the andante, was given in a 
way that could not have failed to win 
‘praise from the composer himself. It 
‘was received, as it deserved to be, with 
‘pronounced favor. «| | 
. There was variety enough to please 
any one in. the program, which «began 
‘with the dignified four-movement Haydn 
Symphony n E tlat major, opening with 
‘martial drum roll. A music student was 
heard expleining to one who inquired 
Why it was always’ marked “R. and H.. 
No. 1,"° in the programs, that it had 
“something to do with work done by 

th and. Haydn in. collaboration,”’ he 


Mr. 
Hess. was warmly applauded. His per- 
formance was straightforward, broad 
rather than one distin- 
Deaogipiae 4 fine or overpowering emo- 

ity, yet it was conspicuous by 
reason of many excellent 4 petro if 
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olinist and 
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in the pro- 
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‘receives in program-making. 


But it is not to be denied that the two 
selections after the intermission were 
in some respects the most eagerly an- 
ticipated numbers of ‘the program. 
Doubtless the recent.appearance of Dr 
Richard Strauss in this city has had 
much to do with his extraordins pop- 
ularity as composer. The perfomance | 
of his “Introduction to.Act I’ of his 
first opera: “Guntram,”’ Was of especial 
interest from the fact that the lady who 
afterward became the wife of Dr 
Strauss, Pauline de Ahna, was the he- 
roine ‘‘Freihild’’ of its first hearing in 
Weimar in 1894, and that. she is per- 
sonally Known to. many here. - ‘The piece 
has a strong Wagner‘an trend,.and yet | 
is sufficiently individual to warrant par- 
ticular praise for its.poetic power. The | 
music which aroused everybody's de-. 
sire to dance was the amazing Tschai- 
kowsky ‘“‘Italian Caprice for Orchestra,’’ 
with # muUitary opening, varying from 
the Haydn number in that -the ‘“chal- 
lenge’’ was. by trumpets, rather than 
by the drums. . 

The composer placed at the very head 
of his: ‘‘Caprice’’ this. stirring reminis- 
cence of the Roman chivalry which he 
admired during his: visit to the Eternal | 
City in’ 1879. Suggestions of Neapolitan | 
folk-songs and dunce music, wild “‘si- | 
tana’ melodies, anda “taranteila,’’ fall | 
of Paganini-likxe capriciousness up to its | 
startling prestissimo: finale, and = suf- . 
ficiently vivacious to cure a dozen spider 
bites, are characteristic of this tuneful 
description: of . what: the imaginative 
composer saw. and heard almost -in- the 
Shadow of the vatican.. Its playing 
showed what’ the orchestra can do with |; 
a sprightly theme, filled with the lght- , 
some street 6ongs of the people, thread- 
ed together with scoring which of itself 
Was at once masterful and. delightful. 
The more one hears of the work of this. 
intensely emotional Russian the more 
his genius appears. His name is used 
On an increasing number of programs 
and his works are always well received. 

Mme Joanna Gadski is announced as 
the soloist at the fifth symphony re- 
hearsal. and_ concert: on Nov. 18 and 19, 
singing a Mozart aria. The closing 
scene of Wagner’s “Die  Gotterdam- 
merung’’; a “first time’? symphonic 
‘‘Penthesilea.””’ by Hugo Wolf, 


and the favorite Brahms ‘No. 3’’ sym- 


phony in F major are included in the 
program, The special announcement is 
made that the concert which has been 


: Widely advertised to be given on Christ-: 


|} mas eve. will 


instead be given on’ the 
previous Thursday evening, Dec 22. 


re ee ome ~~ 


Symphony Rehearsal Seats T 4,5 


Price $24 for each seat. 
ton Transcript. Address ne eee, 


HESS STEPS INTO 


THe BREAGH AGAIN 


Takes Place of Indisposed Soloist at 
Symphony and Plays Bruch’s 
Concerto. 

eX I Eg EOD 


‘ 


“Papa” Haydn wrote many a sym- 


Tchaikovsky: Capriccio Italien, Op. 45. 


: 
m=. \\ 


phony whose tinkle is like that of a- 


| pleasant fountain, but he had his times 


of dry and enforced production. At 
such a period must have been com- 
posed the symphony in BH flat which 
was played by the Symphony Orchestra 
Saturday night. It is genial, merely; 
containing no spark of inspiration, no 


*®compelling melody. 


Such as it was, it was played carefully 
and with the customary beauty of tone 
by the orchestra. Only one may be par- 
doned for wondering if, even in Haydn, 
there could not be more of the breath of 


e. 

Mr. Willy Hess stepped into the 
breach once more, and did good service. 
Mr. Schmedes, who had been expected 
to piae the Vieuxtemps violin concerto 
in Minor, was indisposed and the 
concert-master took his place with the 
well-known Bruch concerto. This he 
gave with scholarly and accurate musi- 
clanship, rather than with the emotional 
fervor the plece demands. However, it 
must be said that the slow movement, 
that beautiful song of tenderness, was 
played with extreme purity and charm, 
The finale lacked dash and abandon. 

The “Guntram’”’ overture of Richard 
Strauss--an early Strauss—is, on the 
whole, suggestive of the earlier Wagner. 
There are violin passages closely akin 
to the swan music of ‘‘Lohengrin,’’ and 
brass effects not unlike those in “‘Tann- 
hauser.”’ There is no slavish imitation, 
but the influence is there. On _ the 
whole, the overture is a strong and 
inspiring work. The overture was ad- 
mirably played. 


_matic effect. 


iy 
ie | Bry 


Boston Symphony Orchestra returned to | 
town and gave a concert, the fourth of \ 


season, in Symphony Hall Saturday even- ~ 
ing. Owing to the illness of Mr. Hakon | 
Schmedes, who was to have made his first” 
appearance here as a solo player, Mr. Willy 
Hess very kindly offered to be the soloist © 
of the occasion. This was. the programme, ~ 
Haydn: Symphony in E~flat major (B, & H. No.1). 
Bruch: Concerto for Violin, in G minor. oh 
Richard Strauss: Introduction to Act I. of “Gun= 
tram.’’ , 
The Haydn symphony has not often been: 
heard in Boston; why, it would be hard to 
tell, if ancient symphonies are to be per- 
formed at all in an auditorium like Sym- 
phony Hall, for it surely compares favor-— 
ably with the orchestral works of Haydn . 
more frequently produced, In its place, in- 
deed, the introduction to the symphony, 
with its roll of drum and the sombre color 
of its first theme, must make a really dra- 
All the first movement, in» 


fact, has much about it that charms, and 


Jibes have been cast at the Tschai- | 


kowsky Italian caprice because of its 
frank melodiousness, its so-called 
‘vulgarity’ of themes and treatment. 
The criticisms are not valid. The 


genius of the Russian took what he | 


found in Italy and made the folk-songs 
scintillate and throb by the splendor of 
his style. It was not interpreted with 
best effect, for the portion where the 
characteristic tune in D flat major is 
developed was played in a logy and 
wooden style. The tarantelle went 
much better. 


so have certain of the variations of the an- 
dante: the minuet and the finale, too, stand 
the test of time as well as most of Haydn's ° 
minuets and closing movements. But in 
Symphony Hall Haydn’s tone color, which. 
is truly much varied, all is lost. It is no 
disrespect to the memory of a genuinely 
great compdser to protest against the pro- 
ducing of his works under conditions mani- 
festly wrong. Since Haydn and Mozart 
symphonies are well worth hearing, why 
would it not be worth while to afford Bos-- 
tonians an opportunity of hearing them 
properly? In place of twenty-four orches- 
tral concerts in Symphony Hall, would it 
not be practicable to give perhaps four in 
Jordan Hall or Chickering Hall, when the 
programmes could consist of compositions, — 
ancient and modern, that demand, for thelr 
adequate performance, & small music room? 
The artistic results of such @ scheme have. 
already been partially proved, Is the plam 
impracticable? If so, there is no more to 
be said, but, at least, it is not necessary to 
put the old masters in a false position by. 
attempting to play their pieces in a hall of 
vast dimensions. Haydn symphonies are: 
probably put on symphony concert pro 
grammes today with the idea of pleasing 
certain portions of his audiences. If the A= 
dience Saturday was pleased with the patie 
phony offered, they successfully hid re 
pleasure. The silence at the end of t é. 
first movement 4vas quite as audible as” 
that which greeted Hausegger 8 Barba- 
sa,” a few years ago. iy 
aie Saher of the concert demands 
few words of comment, The work ud 
Strauss lis a prelude to an opera that Ah it 
shown itself lifeless, and the prelude isa. 
lifeless as the opera it precedes. In it, 
there is little to be found of the Strauss 
we are interested in today, although there | 
is a very good deal of Wagner as he was S 
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effective: the composition, in short, is on 
‘and dreary, with less vitality in its whole 
length than there is in one page of the gay, 
animated, vulgar capriccio of Tchaikov- 
sky. Nearly all Northern composers show 
“themselves vulgar when they attempt to 
strum airs of Italy, but, to write vulgarly 
of a vulgar subject, it is useless to try to 
make a silk purse out of la sow’s ear. 
Common as it is, the capriccio can be made 
immensely effective if it be performed in 
the right spirit, with the sort of rythm 
Mascagni once showed us. Mr. Gericke 
tried to refine Tchaikovsky’s music, there- 
by taking away from its effect and making 
it sound even coarser ‘than usual. A former 
performance from Mr. Gericke was far more 
TD natant enthusiasm of the evening 
was aroused by Mr. Hess’s playing of the 
Bruch G minor concerto. On this, his third 
appearance here as a_ soloist, Mr. Hess 
strengthened the impression he made when 
he first played here; he is unquestionably 
a musician of parts, with «a ‘highly devel- 
oped technique and a keen intellect. 


or of charm lhe has not yet demonstrated. 
On Saturday he was most cordially ap- 
plauded. 
There will be a symphony concert this 
coming Saturday evening, when Mme. 
Gadski is.to be the soloist. The programme 
follows: Brahms, Symphony in F major, 
No. 8; Mozart, Aria; Hugo Wolf, Sym- 
phonic Poem, ‘‘Penthesilea’”’ (first time) ; 
Wagner, closing scene from “Die Géotter- 
dimmerung.”’ R. R. G. 


Mr. HAKON SCHMEDES was born at 


Copenhagen, October 31, 1877. 
hagen, a pupil of Spohr. 


Ysaye heard him in Berlin, and invited 
Schmedes was his pupil for two summe 
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Kee A Fe | 
Superb Playing at Its First Con-| 


cert in Carnegie Hall. 


PROF. WILLY HESS AS SOLOIST 


The New Concert Master Makes a High- 


ly Favorable Impression. on 


First Appearance. 


The first concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, given last evening in Car- 
negie Hall, was a greeting of old and 
well beloved friends. The hall. was 
filled to its utmost capacity, and there 
was enthusiasm that signified in every 
way the delight that the concert gave. And, 
indeed, the orchestra never so fully justi- 
fied or so irresistibly compelled enthusiasm 
as it did in its performance last evening. It 
is the same orchestra, with very few 
changes, as last year; it has recovered its 
greatest perfection of form after the Sum- 
mer vacation, and has not yet lost the 
freshness that a vacation is intended to 
restore, Its playing seemed the very para- 
gon and perfection of orchestral art—brill- 
lant, mellow, of golden beauty in its tone, 
absolutely plastic under the conductor's 


jhand, never for an instant faltering from 
His fi t®° flexible precision that is the ideal ot! 


orchestral ensemble. 


His teachers The symphony was the fourth of Beet 
hoven’s, one of the less familiar, yet one 
His first appearance in public was at aot the most youthfully beautiful. Mr. 
it was one that 
It was glow: 


Gericke’s rendering of 
showed his highest qualities. 
ing and pulsing with life; its movement 
was elastic, and it was a marvel of ex- 


1903 he was the second violin of Jacqauisite proportion, not only in its larg* 


‘outlines, but also in the adjustment ol 


and in the course of that season he Lievery phrase and of every instrumental 


by the Philharmonic Orchestra. 


mark, at Brussels, and in other foreig 


first appearance before 


‘value in the whole color-scheme. | 
He the sweep of spontaneity—yet such pertec- 


It had 


tion in that of the art that conceals art. 
Mr. Gericke’s tempo in the adagio was 


an Americ inexplicably fast—a tempo that robbed it oi 
its pregnant significance; but the movemen! 


Schmedes, is the well-known tenor of twas at least made to cohere logically and 


‘stood for a definite conception. 


sung at Bayreuth (as Parsifal, 1899) a) The other orchestral pieces were Pau 


Duka’s scherzo, ‘‘ The Sorcerer’s Appren- 


tice,” and the overture to ‘‘ Tannhiiuser.” 
‘The scherzo is a brilliant and altogethe! 


fascinating product of the modern French 
school. It is programme music in the moré 
Suggestive style, not slavishly depicting de- 
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‘and raillery of the musical 


atisfies his sens 
: rep esentation 
Heche Reus with Goethe’s baiiad ‘‘ Der 

auberlehriing,’’ upon which it is based. 
The ecOmposer plays delightfully with the 
most: subtle combinations of instrumental 
timbre, and makes each instrument yield 
characteristic expression. It is all done 
with finesse and a certainty of touch that 
are a delight, and it was played with a vir- 
tuoso brillianecy that was dazzling. 

The concert was made especially notable 
by introducing the new concert master of 
the orchestra, Prof. Willy Hess, as a solo- 
ist, and by confirming the good reports of 
his skill and resource that had preceded 
Kim. Prof. Hess is a man approaching mid- 


auty. ie 


dle age, and we are reminded by his biog- | 


rapher that this was not his first appear- 
ance here, for he played with Theodore 
Thomas’s orchestra in 1869 as a ‘‘ wonder 
child’’ of ten. He has put away childish 
things long since, however, and comes as 
a ripe artist of authority and of uncom- 
mon technical accomplishment. He chose 
for his introduction, strangely enough, 
Joachim’s Hungarian concerto, a work that 
must be regarded as little more than a dis- 
play piece, uncomfortably long for listeners 
as well as player, and bristling with diffi- 
culties of every sort. 

Prof, Hess can scarcely be blamed that 
he did not, show the deepest qualities of 
muSiclanship, poesy, sentiment, passion, 
fiery temperament, for Joachim was little 
moved by these things when he wrote the 
work. But he showed much that stamps 
him as an artist of the highest rank, and 


‘One worthy to occupy the responsible post 


he does. Strength, solidity ,and firmness of 
bowing, remarkable fluency and accuracy 
with the left hand, a fine and masculine 
tone, even if not, as it was disclosed last 


evening, ‘always warm or capable of preg- 


nant expression, are his. His style is vi 


s- 
(orous and masterful, and quite without af. 


fectation; his taste is sound, his perform- 
ance on the whole finely poised 
‘Tnere were times last evening when his 
intonation was not abso lutely perfect, but 
the masters are few who can be certain of 
their intonation in this piece. Yet Prof. 
Hess is a master—of that there was left 
no cdoulg—and there will be a general desire 
to heaf hig in music that will allow him 
higl.er tlights of imagination, and that will 
set his remarkable technique to the service 
of the finer side of art. 
| =~ . 
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FOURTH SYMPHONY CONCERT ' 


The programme of the fourth Symphony! Utlon have resigned. 


concert last evening included the follow- 


>, —_— G on i 
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“There was nothing strictly in the 


i - v 


. aut Salat 
‘of novelties offered In the remainder, of. 
the programme, yet none of the various | 
numbers has been’ heard here for some 
time. ” | | , 
The Haydn symphony, except for a 
drum roll, which opens the first move- 
-ment, resembles in general character all 
\ the others. And also for some reason 
it is rarely given, the performance la 
evening being the second at these con- 
certs. It made a pleasing opening num- 
‘ber, but in any event Haydn’s sym- 
phonies are better adapted for a mod-- 
‘erate orchestra in a small hall, as they 
were originally intended, i 
The prelude to ‘‘Guntram,’’ opera by 
Richard Strauss, was heard here for the’ 
'first time nine years ago. The perform- 
‘ance last evening was the second, but 
to many in the audience it proved to be 
a novelty. | | 
The prelude as a concert excerpt con- 
veys little impression as absolute music, 
for one must hear the opera to. realize 
any meaning from the introduction. It 
‘is a brilliant piece of orchestral writing 
and not much else, viewed as a concert 
‘number. The performance was very #- 
* fective, Ld 
) The closing number was Tschalkowsky’s 
‘Italian Caprice,’’ Op. 45, which has had 
two previous performances in this city. 
The composer wrote it nearly 25 years 
ago, during an extended visit to Rome 
and other Italian cities, The themes have 
‘more or less of the characteristics of 
sunny Italy, but the treatment is Rus- 
sian from the first to the last, and while 
not among the greatest of Tschaikow- 
sky’s works, is brilliant, forceful and 
interesting. The performance was ex- 
cellent in every way. 3 
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MUSICIANS LEAVE UNION, 


eee f ‘i 
All of the Players of the Bostol dymphiaall 
Orchestra Become Non-Union, “gist 
Boston, Nov. 12.~All of the players 

| of the Boston Symphony Orchestra who 
were members of the Boston Musicians’ 
There are 94 playe ‘3 
in the orchestra and of this number 77. 


| 


were members of the union. The resigna- | 
tions began to come in more than a month » 
ago. They have continued to come — "4 


. Strauss; graduallv ever since. By: 


Tschaikowsky 
Hakon  Schmedes, © violinist, 


nounced as the soloist, in Vieuxtemps’ 
concerto in D minor, but owing to illness: 
Mr. Schmeces was unable to make his 
initlal appearance in this city. In con-_ 
sequence Concert Master Willy Hess was‘ 
the soloist for the second time. 

His success upon the former occasion | 
was very marked and last '  even- 
ing he played the familiar Bruch 


4 concerto in. masterly manner. Noth-!| 
ing was lacking elther in tech-| 
nic, tone or artistic interpretation, | 


the result being all that one could well 


was an-- 


“We have done nothing to prevent the 
svmphony men from_ resigning,” said 
Presitent Kingman. “Peculiar conditions | 
confront those men. They have been — 
practically given to understand that Major 
Higginson does not wish them to belong | 
to the union. I believe that Major Higgin- 
son has sail that he gave no orders or In- 
structions to the effect that members of the’ 
orchestra should not belong to the union, 
but his attitude remains the same, ¢ 3 I 


understand it. The union does not w | 
to antaronize the svmvhony orchestra or” 
Maj-r Higginson. Wedo not desire to have 
a contreversy and anticipate no trouble. 
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Jength than there is in one page of the gay, 
animated, vulgar capriccio of Tchaikov- 
sky. Nearly all Northern composers show 
‘themselves vulgar when they attempt to 


strum airs of Italy, but, to write vulgarly 


of a vulgar subject, it is useless to try to 
make a silk purse out of ia sow’s ear. 
Common as it iis, the capriccio can be made 


immensely effective if iit be performed in 


the right spirit, with the sort of rythm 
Mascagni once showed ws. Mr. Gericke 
tried to refine Tchaikovsky’s music, there- 
by taking away from its effect and making 
it sound even coarser 'than usual. A former 
performance from Mr. Gericke was far more 
brilliant. 
The greatest enthusiasm of the evening 
was aroused by Mr. Hess’s playing of the 
Bruch G minor concerto. On this, his third 
appearance here as a_ soloist, Mr. Hess 
strengthened the impression he made when 
he first played here; he is unquestionably 
a musician of parts, with «a thighly devel- 


rohestration is not particularly 
‘effective: the composition, in short, is dull 
‘and dreary, with less vitality in its whole 
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0 Ch ESTRA HERE 


ere "ag. | 
Superb Playing at Its First Con- | 


cert in Carnegie Hall. 


| 


PROF. WILLY HESS AS SOLOIST 


The New Concert Master Makes a High: | 


ly Favorable Impression on 


First Appearance. 


The first concert of the Boston Symphony | 
Orchestra, given last evening in Car- 
negie Hall, was a greeting of old and 
well beloved friends. The hall was 


Ination’ as\it satisfies i 
beauty. a 


most: subtle combinations of instrumental 
timbre, and makes each instrument yield 
characteristic expression. It is all done 
with finesse and a certainty of touch that 
are a delight, and it was played with a vir- 
tuoso brillianecy that was dazzling. 

The concert was made especially notable 
by introducing the new concert master of 
the orchestra, Prof. Willy Hess, as a solo- 
ist, and by confirming the good reports of 
his skill and resource that had preceded 
him. Prof. Hess is a man approaching mid- 
dle age, and we are reminded by his biog- 
rapher that this was not his first appear- 
ance here, for he played with Theodore 
Thomas’s orchestra in 1869 as a ‘‘ wonder 
child’’ of ten. He has put away childish 
things long since, however, and comes as 
a ripe artist of authority and of uncom- 
mon technical accomplishment. He chose 
for his introduction, strangely enough, 
Joachim’s Hungarian concerto, a work that 
must be regarded as little more than a dis- 
play piece, uncomfortably long for listeners 
as well as player, and bristling with diffi- 
culties of every sort. 

Prof, Hess can scarcely be blamed that 
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drum roll, which opens the first move- 


ment, resembles in general character all 
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the others. And also for some reason 
it is rarely given, the performance last 
evening being the second at these con- 


certs. It made a pleasing opening num- 


‘ber, but in any event Haydn’s sym- 


phonies are better adapted for a mod-- 


‘erate orchestra in a small hall, as they 
| were originally intended, ; 


The prelude to ‘‘Guntram,” opera by 
Richard Strauss, was heard here for the’ 
first time nine years ago. The perform- 


‘ance last evening was the second, but 


to many in the audience it proved to be 
a novelty. } 

The prelude as a concert excerpt con- 
veys little impression as absolute music, 
for one must hear the opera to realize 
any meaning from the introduction. It 
is a brilliant piece of orchestral writing 


-and not much else, viewed as a concert 


oped technique and a keen intellect. That filled to its utmost capacity, and there he did not, show the deepest qualities of ‘number. The performance was very #- 
he is a player of strong appeal, of warmth | was enthusiasm that signified in ever) musicianship, poesy, sentiment, passion, - fective 1 
or of charm lhe has not yet demonstrated. way the delight that the concert gave. And, dak ua’ thee thisae be gc nal \ The closing number was Tschaikowsky’s 
On Saturday he was most cordially ap- indeed, the orchestra never so fully justi- work, But he showed much that stamps “Italian Caprice,” Op. 45, which has had 
plauded. fied or so irresistibly compelled enthusiasm him as an artist of the highest rank, and two previous performances in this city. 
There will be a symphony concert this ag jt did in its performance last evening. It™ lone worthy to occupy the responsible post The composer wrote it nearly 25 years 
coming Saturday evening, when Mme. i, the same orchestra, with very fewg 


Bowing, remarkable fluency and accuracy ) 280, Guring an extended visit to Rome 
Gadski is.to be the soloist. The programme changes, as last year; it has recovered its with the left hand, a fine and masculine and other Italian cities, The themes sy 
llows: Brahms, Symphony in F major, ies iain die after the Sum- tone, even if not, as it was disclosed last ‘more or less of the characteristics © 
follows: ms, »8. : greatest perfection of form after the ¢ leveninge, ‘always warm or capable of seen Italy. but the treatment is Rus- 
No. 3; Mozart, Aria; Hugo Wolf, Sym- mer vacation, and has not yet lost the nant expression are his. His style is’ vie- Sian @ tt first to the last, and while 
phonic Poem, 2 carer ene p hag vee) freshness that a vacation is intended to] orous and masterful, and quite without sy yn tae ‘the ‘enoutent of Tschaikow- 
Wagner, closing scene from fo ed restore, Its playing seemed the very para- fectation; his taste is sound, his perform- sky’s works, is brilliant, forceful and 
: ’s : . J ane ; . ; , . ’ 
eammerung. ae ee gon and perfection of orchestral art—brill- 


ance on the whole finely poised. 
_ There were times last evening when his interesting. The performance was eX- 
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MUSICIANS LEAVE UNION. 


ho can be certain of ra 
is piece. Yet Prof. 
that there was left 


Mr. Hakon ScCHMEDES was born at his father’s country-house ie 
Copenhagen, October 31, 1877. His first teacher was Tofte, of Copen 
hagen, a pupil of Spohr. His teachers in Berlin were Wirth and Hali 
His first appearance in public was at a concert in Copenhagen in 19 
Ysaye heard him in Berlin, and invited him to study with him; and M 
Schmedes was his pupil for two summers. During the season of 1902 in the orchestra ond of iit Sta 


1903 he was the second violin of Jacques Thibaud’s quartet at Pari & ‘ tions began to come in more than a month. 


: : j ‘MOBILE CLU | minor ago. They have continued to come in 
and in the course of that season he gave a concert in Berlin, assistl; B Fgiucienn’*.” i Sarton | arasttoally ever sate: a 


n ‘ Pe ef: 
Tschaikowsky “We have done nothing to prevent the 


by the Philharmonic Orchestra. He has also given concerts 1n Dé | i} BUI LD NEW HOM [ _ violinist, was an-* gymphony men from res evin ser ia 
: , Tha? PAL A" oist, in Vieuxtemps’ Presitent Kingman. “Peculiar conditions, 
mark, at Brussels, and in other foreign cities. This is Mr. Schmedes' but owing to illness: confront. those men. They have been 
, : . E practically given to understand that Major 
first appearance before an American public. His brother, unable to make his 


° j j } 2 r" i h th : to b In 
i nelude Garage with storage a this city. In con-. Sena amin Tt henlee ‘that Maidr Hig ae 
Schmedes, is the well-known tenor of the Vienna Opera House, who 
sung at Bayreuth (as Parsifal, 1899) and in other cities as a guest. 


ll be a general desire oy | i 
that will allow him All of the Players of the Boston Symphony 


nation, and that will Orchestra Become Non-Union., 
hnique to the service | 
t. |. Boston, Nov. 12.-<All of the players 
tox, .13,)90y4| Of the Boston Symphony Orchestra who 
HONY CONCERT: ‘were members of the Boston Musicians’ 
Union have resigned. There are 94 players” 
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‘Included the follow- 
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1904-05. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


>») 
(First time. 


Programme. 


igaro. 
FINALE of ‘‘The Dusk of the Gods.’’ 


SYMPHONY 

I. Allegro con brio. 

If. Andante. 

III. Poco Allegretto. 

RECITATIVE 
ARIA 
Fj 
SYMPHONIC PO 
named tragedy of He 


V. CONCERY. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 19, AT 8 


IV. Allegro. 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 
Soloist 
Mme. JOHANNA GADSKI. 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 
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HUGO WOLF 
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_ Photograph Copyrighted, 1899, by Aime Dupont: 
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Symphony Hall. 
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SEASON 1904-O5. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 
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V. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 19, AT 8, 
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Programme. 


BRAHMS, SYMPHONY in F major, No. 3, op. go. 


 } 
Allegro con brio. 
Andante. 
Poco Allegretto. 
Allegro. 


MOZART, RECITATIVE, ‘‘How Susanna delays !’’ and 


ARIA ‘‘Flown forever’’ from ‘‘The Marriage of 
Figaro.’’ 


HUGO WOLF, SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘‘Penthesilea,’’ after the like 
named tragedy of Heinrich von Kleist. 
(First time.) 


FINALE of ‘‘The Dusk of the Gods.”’ 


LE TE SN tes eS eee 
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Soloist: 
Photograph Copyrighted, 1899, by Aime Dupont. 
MME JOHANNA GADSKI, THE EMINENT OPERATIC SINGER, WHO WILL BE HEARD 


IN CONCERT THIS SEASON. Mme. JOHANNA GADSKI. 
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my Be geen oy a aetra | &@S ‘beautiful, must ‘be voluptuous, passions” 
~ symp beh | ate, sensuous. It cannot be that Wolf. 
‘This season of much ins _ failed to grasp the force of the text: he 
“little vocal music was agreeably varied’In . must have lacked freedom of expression. 
its monotony by the wpresence of Mme. Weakest of all is Penthesilea’s awakening ~ 
Johanna Gadski, as soloist, Saturday, with from her dream, for fury and a thousand - 
the Symphony Orchestra. This. was the } conflicting emotions are not suggested by 
programme of the concert: mere orchestral uproar. The piece was 
Brahms: Symphony in F major, No. 8, Op. 90. splendedly played. Since it has made the 
Mozart: Recitative, ‘How Susanna delays!’ and round of German concert halls the past 


“Maw rer,’’ ‘The Marriage Ne * 
«gly aay cided tac ° year or so, it was necessary that we should — 
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Hugo Wolf: Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Penthesilea.” hear it in Boston, ‘but once will- probably 


utter: winale of ‘‘The Dusk of the Gods.’’ 
The programme was admirable. Not only 
were all the compositions played either 
beautiful or interesting, sometimes both, 
but they were judiciously arranged, ‘with 


to be, and the most exciting number, in 
this case the “‘Gétterdimmerung”’ excerpt, 
at the end. Mr. Gericke may not please 
everybody in the hall by following this 
scheme, to which lately he has seemed in- 
clined, for no arrangement ever conceived 
will satisfy everybody, but he will un- 
doubtedly gratify a large proportion of ‘the 
audience by so doing. 

The wondrous beauty of the Brahms sym- 
phony, however, must tend toward the con- 
tentment of the greater part of the music- 
loving world, or else nothing would. 
With every ‘hearing it seems even 
greater than it did before. This sym- 
phony might well be called, “A Forest 
Svmphony,” for its music constantly sends 
the imagination a-posting off toward the 
vast, silent woods.» The very first theme 
has all the sturdy strength of towering oak 
trees; the second episode, like Siegfried’s 
forest music, flutters and shimmers with 
the tremulousness of many ftthousands of 
green leaves. The mystery that haunts 
ancient woods, too, is suggested by the 
opening theme of the finale, stealthily sung 
by strings and ‘bassoons. \ All the music 
breathes of nature, the melody, the rhythm 
of nature, in many aspects, frowning, sun- 
jit, serene. For such music may God be 
thanked! 

After it, the efforts of poor Hugo Wolf 
to find music illustrative of the horrible 


tale of Penthesilea seemed pitiful. That |. 


Wolf, the unfortunate crazed genius, should 
have been attracted to Kleist, is not aston- 
ishing, for the poet was another such mad 


‘the symphony first, where surely it ought , 


prove sufficient. 
3etween Brahms and Wolf came Mozart, » 


- Mme. Gadski singing the Countess’s aria,’ 


“Dove sono,’ very beautifully indeed, with 
pure, free tone, an exquisite legato, and 
very tasteful phrasing. In the G6tter-) 
dimmerung’ excerpt Mme. Gadski sang 


with the same vocal care that she applied 


' 
' 


genius as the musician, only a far greater | 
one. By the same token, it was only to be | 


expected that Wolf would peculiarly fancy 
‘“‘Penthesilea,’’ that nightmare of a dis- 


eased brain, from the revolting horrers of. 
which, despite the exquisite features of the | 


drama, most sane people have turned in 
disgust, preferring to remember Kleist 
by his powerful and singularly human por- 
trait of Prinz Friedrich von Homburg. 


With all his genius, Wolf lacked both the ! 


poetical imagination and tthe technical skill 
to discover music worthy of the beauties, 
or of the horrors, of ‘‘Penthesilea.’’ The 
din of battle he has depicted forcefully, and 
the love dream of Penthesilea is not with- 
out beauty. But this love dream, as well 


to the aria from ‘Figaro,’ and the effect 
was excellent and instructive, proving, if 
proof were necessary, that even the late 
music of Wagner can be properly sung, if 
the singer know how. Admirable artist 
that she is, however, Mme. Gadski has not 
yet reached a height where she can give an 
exhaustive performance of Briinnhilde’s last 
scene on earth. If not great, though, she 
was always thoroughly good. 

This will be the programme for Saturday 
evening, when Mme. Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler will appear as soloist: Saint-Saéns, 
Symphony No. 1 in E-flat major (first time); 
Henselt, Concerto for Pianoforte, in F 
minor; Liszt, Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Hunnen- 
Sschlacht”’; Goldmark, Overture to “Sappho.”’ 


GADSKI SOLOST 
~ FOR SYMPHONY 
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Program Included a Novelty for 
Boston in Wolf’s Symphonic 


Poem, “Penthesilea.” | 


For the fifth con:ert by the Boston | 
Symphony Orchestra, Mme. Gadski was 
the soloist, and the following was the 
program: 

Symphony in F major, No 3 
“Dove Song,” from ‘‘Marriage of Fi- 

garo’’ Mozart 
| Synmiphonic poem, ‘‘Penthesilea’’..... 
| (First time.) 

‘Finale of ‘‘Goetterdaemmerung”’ 


Good Master Brahms in his third 
symphony paid more attention to the 
mechanics of music than was even his 


-wont. Ever on the point of pei we 


genial, he seems to have remembe 
that his reputation as a wonderful 
technician was threatened, and straight- 
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hem—but on the whole, this particular 
symphony is the least attractive of 
the four. The playing of it was pretty 
close to perfection. There is no man 


with whom Mr. Gericke seems more in 


‘sympathy than Brahms, and no music 
i'which his own quality of artistic re-| 


pression better fits. 

At last Boston has heard an orchestral 
work of that weird and unhappy genius, 
Hugo Wolf, who died in a madhouse 
after a life of bitter stfiving, some 
successes and many disappointments. 

Wolf’s symphonic poem, ‘Penthesi- 
lea,”’ is based upon the poem of that 
other strange character, Heinrich von 
Kleist. The tale is bloody and harrow- 
ing. | 

For a gruesome bit of fiction, Wolf's 
music is searcely poignant or hor- 
rible enough. Its tragic essence is ap- 
parent, and some of its stormy pas- 
Sages are genuinely impressive. But 
the scoring is more musicianly than 
flamboyant. In its moments of calm, 
Wolf’s music is full of beauty and poetic 
suggestion. Other of his works will be 
heard with interest, especially if 
played with such superb virtuosity as 
was shown by the band on this 
occasion. 

Mme. Gadski was in excellent voice, 


and her singing of Mozart aria was re- | 


markable for purity and loveliness. In 
the great final scene of the ‘“‘Gotter- 
daemmerung’” she showed both her 
training and her own natural gifts. 


AL 
MATTERS, 


Gadski the Symphony 
Orchestra Soloist. 


“Parsifal” Will Return Next 
Week to the Tremont Theatre, 


ere ae em ee re 


Concerts and Recitals in 
Great Number. 
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‘Mme Gadski was the soloist at the 
fifth symphony concert, singing the 
recitation and ar'‘a, “Flown Forever,” 
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first time here. The prima donna, who 
~~ 


mporarily has deserted the . 

opera stage, has returned .to America 
with a voice which appears to be fuller 
and more resonant than when. heard 
here last season... Not being tired by the 
exacting demands of opera all the vocal 
beauties are in evidence; the tones are 
almost. faultless, the execution is as 


fluent as ever and there is an evident | 
gain in dramatic breadth, as shown in! 


the Brunnhilde music, which was de- 
livered with splendid cffect and was 
a distinct advance over her singing the 
same music in opera last April. 

The great contrast between the Wag- 
ner and Mozart style of song enabled 


the singer to show the versatility of | 
her art and the wide range of her) 


abilities, and in the familiar excerpt 
from the latter composer’s opera Mme 
Gadski achieved even greater success 


than in Brunnhilde’s aria, the dainty’ 
lerato passages being sung with ex- | 
quisite beauty of tone, especially in the | 
mezzo voice, and without an apparent | 


effort in the highest vocal parts. It was 


'a delightful interpretation, and the | 


cordial welcome the great artist re- 
eeived on her entrance was more fhan 
duplicated at the close of her first num- 
ber. 

The orchestra played the Mozart ac- 


| companiments admirably, of course, and 


| rung 


Mr Gericke made the ‘‘Gotterdamme- 
*? musie as effective as could be 


| looked for when the makeup of the 


; 
' 
' 


| from Mozart’s ‘Marriage of Figaro,”’ | 


and Brunnhilde’s music from the finale 
of Wagner’s “Gotterdammerung.” Tho 
orchestral numbers were Brahms’ third 
symphony and Hugo Wolt’s symphonic 


orchestra is considered. In the Brahms’ 
symphony all the work was of the usual 
high standard, the fortissimo develop- 
ment of the finale being the most strik- 


ing because of its vigorous and compli- | 


cated nature. 


Huso Wolf's -symphonic poem was | 
| played here for the first time. The 
gsrewsome subject chosen for musical | 


illustration is skilfully, at times bruta!l- 
ly, treated as the story requires, and 
many of the orchestral combinations 
are fairly startling in their presenta- 
tion. All the weird, uncanny effects 
were characteristically set forth, and 
although the poem isn’t very pleasin: 
to hear, there is no denving its strength, 


orchestral cleverness and consistency to; 


the sentiments of the story. 


This week's soloist will be Mme | 


Bloomfield-Zeisler, who will play Hen- 


pregram numbers will include Saint-! 
Saens first symphony, first time here; 
Aszt’Ss symphonic poem, ‘**Hunnen- 
schlacht,’” and Goldmark’s ‘“‘Sappho’’ 
overture, 


eee ee ee ee 


selt’'s F minor piano concerto. The other | 
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| ( THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


Yv 21 ho4- 


Brahms 

Recitative, ‘‘How Susanna delays!’’ and Aria 
‘Flown forever’’ from ‘‘The Marriage of 

Figaro’”’ Mozart 


. PROGRAMME. 


Mme. Gadski. 

Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Perthesilea,’’ after the 
like named tragedy of Heinrich von 
DENT R son's otc cr cctansupati adide baovanedes Hugo Wolf 

(I"irst time.) 

Finale of ‘‘The Dusk of the Gods’’ 

Mme. Gadski. 


Waener 


Such music is a bulwark against the mu- 
sical hysteria that mars so much of the 
most recent composition. It was finely 
performed and at its close Mr. Gericke 
was recalled to acknowledge the plaudits 
of the audience. There was a time when 


|| Brahms was thought abstruse, but this 


| delicate work seemed brimful of melody 


than the ear can clearly grasp. 


and was > 
‘like an open book 
That he who runs may read.’’ 

Was it sareasm that induced the con- 
ductor to place Hugo Wolf’s symphonic 
poem almost in juxta-position with this 
shapely symphony? 

Mme, Gadski was in excellent voice, but 
we are not convinced that ‘‘Dove Sono” 
is the best number for her style of sing- 
ing. She seemed more successful in the 
great finale to ‘‘Gotterdammerung.”’ Nev- 
ertheless the audience became enthusiastic 
over the first number and _ recalied the 
singer three times. 


Then came the problem of the concert, 
Wolf’s remarkable ‘‘Penthesilia.’’ The 
work plunged into ‘‘medias res’’ in itS very 
tirst measures, with the fiercest and most 
forcible of chords. There was originality 
even in the fanfares which pictured the 
war-like Amazons on their way to Troy. 

The episode of the Dream of the Feast 
of Roses is very tender and _ tuneful 
enough (in the ‘‘continuous melody’’ vein) 
to be attractive even in a piano transcrip- 
tion. But the final fury is the dramatic 
nub of the whole work and is graphic in 
a high degree. Its battle-scene is more 
intelligible than the bewildering combat 
of ‘‘Heldenleben,’’ and as a whole the 
symphonic poem is not as labyrinthine as 
some of the puzzle-music of the present. 

There is more in the score, Nowever, 
It is an- 


other illustration of Herbert Spencer's 
|remark that modern music often de- 


| 


manded physical impossibilities of the hu- | 


man brain, that it presented more than the 
mind could possibly comprehend simulta- 
neously. Although we greatly admired 
some portions of the work we must admit 
that it is strangely unequal, that there 
are occasional passages of commonplace 
beside the loftiest thoughts. 

It is,quite possible that the reviewer (as 
every auditor) is swayed somewhat by 
sympathy in forming a judgment of the 


) ? f 
which he so often suffered, the wretched 


ed ak ai , 
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. 
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r injustice 


” 


A, 


. ‘am C : 3 . 4 r . 
oser’s pathetic career, the 
poverty, the final scourging into insanity,= 
one of the saddest tales in the tear-stained 
pages of musical history. But allowing. 
for this favorable bias it is still quite cere 
tain that there are flashes of genius n> 
this ‘‘Penthesilia.”’ a 


Of course it was dimmed, as was all the” 


‘rest of the concert, by the great finale to. 
' “Gotterdammerung.” If there is any- 
thing quite as great as this scene, in ‘“‘Par- 
\ sifal,’’ we have failed to perceive it. 
doubt whether there is such another sum- 
| ming-up in music anywhere. : 
The Brahms symphony was glorious. | 


We 


Mme. Gadski sang it with much dra 
matic fervor, although occasionally stri-— 
dent in the highest passages. Her artis- 
tic triumph was heartily acknowledged by 
the audience, which did not rush out at 
the end of the programme, but stayed to 
applaud vociferously. | 

The conductor and the orchestra, of 
course, shared in this ovation. The work 
'is pre-eminently orchestral, and it was 
performed with utmost effect. Altogether 
then, this concert was either beautiful or 
interesting in every part of every num- 
ber, Louis C, Elson. 


~PENTHESILEA” 
DISAPPOINTING 


Wolf’s Symphonic Poem Given Its 
First Performance in Boston at 
the Concert of the Symphony 
Orchestra, 


| MME. GADSKI NEVER 
| MORE SATISFACTORY 


Sings Admirably Music by Mozart 
and Wagner — Brilliant Pro- 
gramme for the Coming Pen- 
sion Fund Concert, 


pherall MM A ss au | ee 

The programme of the fifth Symphony 

- concert, Mr. Gericke, conductor, given 

“ last night in Symphony Hall, was as 
follows: 5 ea 

Symphony in F major, No. 3.....++....Brahms 
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nf BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 
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Set ia 


PAUL DUKAS, SCHERZO, ‘“‘LApprenti Sorcier’”’ 
(First time.) 


WAGNER, OVERTURE to ‘“Tannhauser.”’ 


Soloist: 
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Mr. WILLY HESS. 


First appearance in America. 
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PT ee ee ee a ap Me ee pomn hatin’ the. & “Ore 
ee sayy. sttime.) ~ =. - | the music itself disappoi ted. Perhaps 
Piale of  “Goett a g veeee es Wagner | this fe r le Sadist this een of. nate ee 
Btn Hugo Wolf. who died early in 1903, at chismus, whose wall-length portrait de- 
Mace had spent about five years in a rgb in e place of sated in the:, ery 

Viennese’ madhouse, was from his youth| °f royal perverts. Wit DOVER AO: hao" i : 

oY ap 6 RO Siam a ie ie, a | | preme :eulogist in music. As for poor ; Sy h A} 

an enthusiastic admirer of Heinrich von] Wolf, he was not the first composer to @ } Yymp Ony Ha . 

Kleist. whose poreres: and horrible} glow with enthusiasm over a literary F 

‘tragedy, based on the story of the Ama-| work and then to fail in an attempt at 

zon. and Achilles, urged the composer transliteration. ) 
46 music. Not only did Wolf read the Nevertheless, Mr. Gericke. deserves 

geeere Sonstantly, he sep afb on read- heerty thetiee for SOQ Ue ne Rbk g 

Ing to others. e compose is sym-| the symphonic, poem, much of ‘which, =~ ‘ = 

phonic poem, his only orchestral work at a first hearing, seemed ordinary or SEASON 1904 O5. 
of lone breath; his thoughts were on his} futile and both futile and ordinary; for 

‘“Penthesilea’’ during his first stay in Wolf’s music has excited attention since 
an asylum, and he was anxious to com-| his death; already there is a Wolf 
| pose an opera with the erotically. cruel| bibliography; his sworn admirers’ praise Y ORCHESTRA 
woman as the heroine. him preposterously; and it is always a 
_. Whe symphonic poem is in three sec- good thing for a Symphony audfence 
wong: , The papercur’ of the Amazons” re nig idl prestige 6 edpg. 4 a were WIL = 
,for Troy’; ‘‘Penthesilea’s Dream of the} ratnet 1an from wiia S been Writ- : r, x Ly 
 Westivai of Roses” (it was the tradt-{ ten about it. ™ is M GERICKE, Conductor. 
tional and. rigid law of the Amazons The symphony was played with what 
that only conquered foes should cele- might be called Brahms bravura. The 
‘brate with them this feast in their own exposition was clear, yet not coolly 
town, Themiscyra); and. the third sec- anatomical; the nuances were skilfully 

tion, which Wolf wished to amplify, por- prepared and delicately contrasted; the ‘ 
‘trays ‘‘Combats, Passions, Frenzy, An- rhythmic treatment was spontaneous, II CONCERT 

nihilation,’’ for after Achilles had deter- | “Nd the continuity of the long line waé 7 ; 
mined to yield to her in the fight, she, admirably preserved. The performance 
suspecting his design, and her amorous {| was most euphonious, and it is impossi- 
frenzy turning to raging hate, slew him ble to refrain from mentioning with 

with gh atrow, and, setting her hands oe praise the work done by fiutes, 

on his body, tore with them his flesh j| OfoOes an CrAr ners, 7 : 

and rejoiced in his blood; then, with the Mme, Gadski reached and maintained SATUR DAY, OCTOBER ne, AT ‘> b M 
return to reason, she stabbed herself | a higher standard of excelience than , , 
and fell 6n the mutilated corpse. ever before at these concerts, and in 

Wolf composed ‘‘Penthesilea’’ in 1883, fact she has never sung here so well as 

when he was 28 years old. He never she sang last night the music by Mozart 

heard it performed except once at a and Wagener. Inthe air of the countess 

glinshod rehearsal that was for. the} She displayed a beautiful quality of 

purpose of deriding him. The. work| tone and a pure and sustained legato. Programme. 

was produced at Haile in November ot | Her interpretation was Mozartian, for 

last year, and it has since gone the the music of Mozart is not so emotional 

round of German cities. Theodore vp its aeons thought a8 _ pag ge 

‘*homas produced it in Chicago last on, s vocal passion has the Seit- ‘TE : "MP rj 

April. of . restraint, the classic calm of the figures BMS EO Bee SYMPHONY in B flat major, No. 4. 

- The subject tempted Goldmark, whose j ©n Grecian frieze or urn. n 

overture is not wholly successful, and In the finale of ‘“Goetterdaemmerung 

Felix Draeseke wrote to Kleist’s trag- | Mime. Gadski was dramatic within: the 

edy a symphonic prologue which we | frame of the concert stage. She did not 

have never heard, Did Wolf find the try to convert the concert hall into an 

adequate musical expressions of the} opera house, yet her discretion did not 
‘emotions that undoubtedly surged with- | choke emotion. She was a mortal 

in him? Bruennhilde, a woman who had known 7 

His talent, from what we know by life’s joys and sorrows, not a shrieking JOACHIM, HUNGARIAN CONCERTO for VIOLIN. 

his music and through hearsay, was| goddess of viragoes. 

lyrical, not dramatic, and in this over- om 
ture the lyrical evisodes are those most 

postic and effective. The opering meas- “ae 
ures of the symphonic poem immediate- PAUL DUKAS, SCHERZO, “L’Apprenti Sorcier’”’ 
_ly fix the attention and the interest is (First ti 

well maintained in spite of certain crudi- irst time.) 
ties until the dream section, which is 
| prettily sonorous and contains some 
beautiful measures, but the individual- 

ity of the music is not pronounced, an — 

there is little suggestion of the wild WAGNER, OVERTURE to ‘‘Tannhauser.”’ 
_sensuousness .of the. festival. The last 

section, which should have been stir- 

rinely dramatic, poignantly tragic, dis- 


appointed. and it did not apparently sat- 


: te Wolf. | 
? here are a few ingenious details in 
the battle music, there are _ tragic Soloist: 
strokes toward the end, and the Jast ° 
Measures are impressive, but through- 

a, ee een the qompoust, +0 bor- NI WILLY « 

| omely phrase, is revealed ‘:S cone r, | : 
get a ind ada ale doubt de was H SS 
} min e ng musical expres- First appearance 1 ica. 
‘sion, but he had not then the ability to eae eee 
formulate it, and his orchestral speech 

was often thick and stammering. 

Mr. Gericke, it was plain, had taken 
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Allegro maestoso 


Allegro. 
(First t 


Solo 


”? after Kaulbach’ 


Programme. 
CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE 


I. Allegro patetico. 


II. Larghetto. 
III. Allegro agitato. 


SYMPHONY No. 1 


I. Adagio 
II. March scherzo. 
io 


SYMPHONIC PO 


Huns. 
OVERTURE 


VI. CONCERT 


The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 


III. Adag 
IV. Finale 


Symphony Hall. 
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SEASON 1904-O5. 


BUSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


Prograrnme. 


| — > | SAINT-SAENS, SYMPHONY No. 1, in E flat major, op. 2. 
«ee | I. Adagio: Allegro. 
- II. March scherzo. 
III. Adagio. 
IV. Finale: Allegro maestoso. 
(First time.) 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, in F, minor, op. 16. 
. Allegro patetico. 
. Larghetto. 

Allegro agitato. 


LISZT, SYMPHONIC POEM No. 4, ‘The Battle of the 
Huns.’’ after Kaulbach’s Painting. 
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GOLDMARK, OVERTURE, “Sappho,” op. 44. 
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Soloist: 


— 


Mme. FANNIE BLOOMPFIELD-ZEISLER. 
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The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 
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Here is. the programme yd te “aieth 
Symphony Concert, at which Mrs. Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler was the soloist: 
Saint—Saéns: 


Op. 2 
Henselt: in & minor, 


- Op. ; 

Elakt? Redhouonto Poem No. 4, ‘‘The Battle of the 
Huns,’’ after Kaulbach’s painting. 
Goldmark: Overture, ‘‘Sappho,’’ Op. 44. 

The symphony in E-flat was written, it 
seems, when Saint-Siens was eighteen 
years old. That a young musician should 
have written a symphony, 
French musician, is not at all remarkable. 
It is extraordinary, however, that the work 
of ‘so young an unknown person should 
have been produced in Paris at the time, 
and it is still more remarkable that Mr. 


Symphony No. 1, in B-flat major, 
(First time.) 
Concerto. for Pianoforte, 


Gericke should have thought it worth play- | 


ing in Boston today—at least, 
it. The march-like scherzo 


the whole of 
is sufficiently 


animated and piquant to give pleasure at | 


any time, anywhere, for its chief theme is 
attractive and the movement sounds well, 
but why the rest? The first movement is 
hopelessly commonplace, even if very well 
made for a novice. The adagio,.-which was 
admired in 1853, shows more signs than the 
rest of the mature Saint-Saéns, but Saint- 
Saéns in his sentimental, drawing-room 
mood. And the finale is noisy and dull. The 
early works of a genius 
inality, like Richard Strauss or Liszt, 
their composers’ development, 
man like Saint-Saéns, who, despite 
melodic charm, his grace, and his elegance, 
was never a great force in musical progress, 
can be of value. A juvenile drama by 
Shakspeare might repay study, but scarce- 
ly one by Mr. Stephen Phillips. 

The “Battle of the Huns,’’ too, is a com- 
position calculated to inspire less delight | 
than interest. It has been told before how 
Liszt was led to write it by his admiration 
for Kaulbach’s frescos in Berlin. The sub- 
| ject is certainly enticing to an imaginative 
mind; spirits of dead warriors, conquerors 
' and conquered, rising to fight their battle . 
over, without the walls of Rome. AS ma- 
terial for-a symphonic poem the worth of 
this subject is not lessened by the fact that 


the Huns probably never fought a battle ° 


near Rome, at least not under the guidance | 
of Attila. Nor will music-lovers of today be 
disturbed by an objection that occurred to 
a London critic when the work 
produced at the Crystal Palace, London: 
“Nor do we think that the subject agrees 
with modern religious doctrines.” Many ; 
will object, however, to the comparative | 
-dulness of the composition, Liszt well knew 
how to suggest the ghostliness of atmos- 
_ phere necessary for his poem; the depicting 

of battle cries and martial uproar lay en- 
tirely within his powers; and he could lead 
up to a tremendous climax. But it was long | 
before the height was reached; listeners 
grew weary with waiting. In this battle- 
piece one can do little more than admire 
the composer's fertile imagination, his in- 


"| flfty: Sone ‘ago’ that 


even a young |. 


of forceful orig- | 
are | 
worth hearing for the light they throw on | 

6 sd but ‘tis dim. | end she was recalled four times. 
cult to conceive how the early studies of a | 
his | 


| Beethoven, 


was first ; 


Wii | | 
naa’ he aa 
ToC . 


modern than the moderne, ‘But Liszt wre te” 


much better music than that of the “B 
of the Huns.” The poem was gr 


oh ae hey 
bo? 


played. a — 


Mrs. Zeisler did herself an injustice ns 
electing td play once more Henselt’s ¢€ 
certo, a work ever more noted “for t 
consummate technical difficulties than — 


its intrinsic musical beauties, noah 8 i 


be sure, in its day it was held high, Now 
however, it sounds hopelessly old-fas 
ioned, but, 


like black walnut furniture “ih: 


is not sufficiently decayed to have acquit “d 


the dignity or the fascination of an’ “ane 
tique.”’ Much of it, furthermore, must 
have been vulgar even in the concerto’s 
heyday of fame. It was superbly played 
by Mrs. Zeisler, who took the music pre+~ 
cisely for what it was worth, not trying 
to make something out of nothing. In rent 
performance there was wondrous beauty. 

of tone, now strong and full, again spark 

ling coldly, sometimes as sweet and wai’ 
as Mr. de Pachmann’s. Since there is no 
pianist at present before the public who 
can play a waltz with such entrancing > 
rythm as Mrs. Zeisler, one can pardon the 
common little waltz that appears in the 
third movement of the concerto; she did 
play it enchantingly. Throughout the 
work Mrs. Zeisler was at her best, ryth-_ 
mical. brilliant, and glowing with temper- 
ament. Hers was playing of a sort. too 
rarely heard, even from Mrs, Zeisler her-— 
self, much less from anyone else. At the ? 
- This week there is to be another evloiat: , 
Mr. Ysaye. Here is the programme aS an-— 
nounced: Berlioz, overture, “King Lear?; 
concerto for violin; Liszt-Mottl, 
Saint Francis’ sermon to the birds; Schi- 


mann, Symphony No. 3, Rhenish. 
é R. Ry Se 


SIXTH SYMPHONY. 
SUCCESS SCORED 


Famous Orchesteh Plays Sainte 
Saens’ First Symphony—lt Is ; 
a Boyish Work, Performed in 
Boston for First Time: 


| MRS, BLOOMFIELD- 
ZEISLER SOLOIST. 


Plays an Antiquated ‘Concerta, of. 


| 
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nce and Imagination 
Not Modernize It. 
Henralel- ————e——Meov-: 2711 90.4 


The programme of the sixth Symphony 
concert, Mr. Gericke, conductor, in 


Symphony Hall last night, was as fol- 
lows: 


Symphony in &@ flat major, No. 1, op. 2... 
| (first time.) Saint-Saens 
Concerto in F minor ecowcecces oeneneelt 
Symphonic poem, ‘‘The Battle of the 
Huns’’... **eneaeeneee*ev eee eeenweseveeeceo 
Overture,’ ‘‘Sappho’’.........eee0e+.-Goldmarx 


Saint-Saens’ symphony was played 
heré for the first time. It was produced 
in Paris when the composer was 17 
years old, and it was produced anony- 
mously. Some, after the performance 
last ight—and it may here be said that 
Mr. Gericke and the orchestra bestowed 
on this work the care with which they 
would treat a symphony by Brahms or 
Bruckner—may wonder why the sym- 
phcny was played at all; for the purely 
musical interest of this youthful work 
is indeed slight. The march-scherzo is 
pretty in its naivete, and its opening is 
Haydnesque; the adagio is mellifluous, 
and now and then escapes from ithe 
salon; but the first movement is like 
unto the church of the Laodiceans, and 
we doubt whether the entrance iast 
night of the sax instruments added by 


Saint-Saens in the finale would have | 


Made the last movement any less in- 
herently common. 

It may also be saki by some that it 
is a wrong to a distinguished compaser 
to révive works of his young years; that 
he himself, if living, would gladly see 
them forgotten. Two of Saint-Saens’ 
Symphonies, performed in 1857 and 1860, 
were dropped overboard; they disap- 
2eared, aS the boy Xury in "“‘Robinéon 


rusoe’; but this one in E flat was re- | 


les in Paris as lately as 1896. Perhaps 
he composer, reversing the order, loves 
this work as his little Benjamin. 

It should be remembered that young 
French composers in the fifties did not 
instinctively look to the concert hall for 
glory; they strained every effort to gain 
a hearing in the opera house, and, fail- 
ing in that. they began with operettas. 


Saint-Saens was serious in his youth; | 
: “Danse — 
Macabre’? and in “Omphale’s Spinning | 
Wheel’”’ came later, and it has remained | 


his irony 


as revealed in the 


until some may be excused for believing 
that he is now ironical when most 
serious. 

It was a surprising thing in 18% for 
&@ young Frenchman to write a sym- 
phony; and there is much in this par- 
ticular work that was then creditable 
to a lad. Let us not forget musical 
perspective. We are inclined to judge 
a Work that is 50 years old by com- 
paring it with some stupendous ma- 
chine, “The Day of Judgment,’’ or ‘‘IXos- 
mos,’’ which will be completed next 
year. A boy of 17 wrote:in 1853 a sym- 
BRODK, He knew his Haydn, his Men- 
delssohn, and he appreciated at least 
Mozart and Beethoven. He did not at- 
tempt to out-Berlioz Berlioz, as some 
young composers of today endéavor to 
ep beyond Richard Strauss and Claude 

ebussy. He remembered the traditions 
and he tried to do his best in the ap- 
proved way. Yet here and there, not 
often it is true, are hints at the mature 
Saint-Saens, in the use of wind instru- 
ments, in a certain elegance of expres- 
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rivals in the expression of passion. Some 


years ago an enthusiastic admirer hailed 
her as the Duse of the piano—or was she 
the Bernhardt of the piano? She out- 
lived this praise. She is a heroic pianist, 
yet not such a reckless Amazon ‘as 
Sophie Menter. The color of her pas- 
sion glows, it is not that of the white 
heat which we associate with Miss Aus 
der Ohe. Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler has 
warmth and strength and the nervous- 
ness of woman. To call her a virile 
player would be to misunderstand her, 
to fail in appreciation. 

She chose 
has long been dear to her. 
it vears ago in New York when she 
made her first appearance there after 
study in Europe. The concerto was fa- 
mous in its day. It was considered in 
the ’°40s superbly r@mantic. Nothing is 
so short-lived as the modernity of ro- 
manticism. That which made Byron 
famous in his day and generation now 
makes him intolerable to many. The 
Byron that lives is the poet of ‘‘Beppo’’ 
and ‘‘Don Juan,’’ the writer of the let- 
ters, not the creator of Lara, Manfred 


and the rest of the scowling band. 


Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler showed her 
musical intelligence and imagination by 
playing Henselt’s music in the manner 
of its period. She did not attempt to 
modernize its spirit. Her beautiful tone, 
her brilliant technic, her song and dash, 
her control of the phrase and her cun- 
ning preservation of the flowing line— 
all this display of rare talent almost 
persuaded one that Henselt’s concerto 
still has vitality. 

Liiszt’s ‘‘Battle of the Huns’? improves 
on acquaintance. There is no doubt 
concerning the man’s sincerity in com- 
posing as he did. No one can ¢ 
much as he did and be constanty a 
posseur in his works, 
was an amazing 
life, 
his music; he saw the triumph of the 
cross. The mere attempt to portray 
such things in a symphonic poem would 
have staggered a lesser man of his 
time. That Liszt not only escapes be- 
ing ridiculous, but actually makes an 
impression by this work is much. And 
how constantly composers now _ living 
are in his debt! How grateful Wagner 
should have been to him! 

Goldmark has written several over- 
tures, and his latest Will be produced 
here this season. ‘Sappho’ is unmis- 
takably Goldmarkian; fut does this 
music really put the little dark woman 
with a beauitful smile before one? To 
us the one overture of Goldmark is stil! 
the ‘“‘Sakuntala.’’ The most passionate 
and yet the most reserved, the most 
human of women poets, whose sex cried 
out in lines that have mocked the cen- 
turies, should have more rapt and grow- 
ng. music associated with her name. 

he performance of the orchestra 
throughout was of the highest order. 
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THE SYMPHONY. CONCERT. 


Programme. Wit ZN fro 


Symphony No. 1, in E 
(First time.) 
Concerto for Pianoforte, in F minor 


Saint-Saens 
Henselt 


Symphonic Poem, ‘“Hunnenschlacht”’ 

Goldmark Overture to ‘‘Sappho 

There was no very great necessity for 
a hearing of Saint-Saens’ first symphony. 
It is interesting to know that Saint-Saens 
was, chronologically as well as intrinsi- 
cally, the first of French symphonic com- 
posers. One also feels some interest in the 
fact that a youth of 18 could write so good 
4 musical work. But, in music, very youns 
men never write important orchestral 
works. Bryant wrote “Thanatopsis’”’ at 1d 
years; Dante G. Rossetti achieved ‘““The 
Blessed Damosel’ at the same age, but 
music is a deeper language tnan words, 
and no one who has not lived and suffered 
sufficiently can deliver an important mes- 
sage in this emotional field. In this do- 
main, more than in any 0-.e?, the words 
of Goethe are true:— 

Who ne’er in tears hath broken bread, 

Who never through the night’s dal k hour 
Sat tortured, weeping, on his bed, 
He knows ye not, ye heavenly Powers! 


The only musical masterpiece that we 


. aval ~ ‘ j > » S by a . 
can recall as having been composts ; does the harp have so prominent an ob= 


youth (pace, Pergolesi!) is Mendelssohn s 
‘“Midsummer-night’s Dream Overture,” and 
that deals with jollity and animal spirits, 
not with deep emotion. ; 
Possibly for the same reason, the Scherzo 
of this symphony is the best movement. 
It gave our great oboist, M. 
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; and if there was more of vehemence than 
of. subtlety, more of technique than of po- 


etry, in the performance, we fancy that 


/much of the fault must be charged agains 


; 


. overture. 


4 


chance to display his exquisite tone, anu 
the flute and wood-wind generally were. 


prominent in itS measures. Its dainty 
ending, with violin obdbligato, was charm- 
ing. ° | | 
The Adagio, however, seemed like Mrs. 
Winslow’s soothing syrup set to ene oi 
The conductor should here have discarde 


his baton and led his men by waving @ 


lace handkerchief at them. The finale 
erew more heroic, in fact its chief figure 
and parts of its development bore close 
relationship to the first movement of 
Beethoven's ‘‘Heroic’’ symphony. There 


| 
| 


was also some strict counterpoint displas ed 


here, and the symphony ended in a blare 
of brasses which would have been still 
heavier if all the Saxhorns and Cornets of 
Saint-Saens had been there. 

If the word “virile’’ can be ay plied to 
feminine playing, Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler 
deserved it for ; 
force that she put inte the Henseit con- 
certo. The piano fairly dominated the 
orchestra. The wrist action and double oc- 
tave work was simply astounding. The 
concerto itself has little to Bay to 


auditor who has steeped himself in rnodern 


progressions; all the fortissimo effects in 
the world cannot make Henselt’s ideas 


the immense amount of'concerto for plano. 


the_ abilities. 


€ 


— 


Henselt himself. 


public demand. 


The pianist was recall 
4 times, responding with alacrity to t 


Liszt’s ‘“‘Hunnenschlacht” gave the first 
really great example of scoring of the, 
programme. The work is not as attrac-” 
tive as his great ‘‘Les Preludes,” and it is” 
scarcely one of those compositions which 
can appeal to the entire public. Possibly _ 
this was the first orchestral work to at# 
tempt to transcribe a painting into music, — 
Since that time the picture gallery of the 
orchestra has been increased. by Wein-. 
gartner’s symphonic poem on Boecklin’s 
“Elysian Fields,’’ by Hans Huber’s sym- 
phony on several paintings by the same 
artist, by Painé’s ‘Island Fantasy” upon 
a couple of paintings by J. Appleton 
Brown, and by other bits of pictorial mu- 
sic. | 

The intreduction of the organ in the 
finale was very impressive and the entire 
interpretation was finely given. It was 
an especial evening for the solg flute, Be- 
fore this number M. Maquarre had given 
some excellent obbligato passages, but In 
this he shone pre-eminent, the flute solo 
being beautifully given. 

In Goldmark’'s ‘‘Sappho’”’ the harp came 
to the front. Not once in a dozen seasons 


bligato in an orchestral work as in this 
Yet we imagine that the orig- 
inal Sappho would have been rather as- 
tonished at the effects of an Erard double — 
action harp! Mr. Schuecker played the 
brilliant passages with splendid power. 
Few can imagine how difficult it is to 
make the harp effective in Symphony Hall, 
It was played, on this occasion, not only 
with the necessary freedom and elasticity, 
but with exactly the right cegree of power, 

Since this concert seemed largely mad@_ 
up of solo points of excellence, we must 
add a few words of praise for Mr. Hess’ 
breadth and brilliancy in the violin ob= 
bligato at the end. There is not the 
slightest doubt that the concert-meister’s 
chair is again well filled. 

Louis C, Hilson, 


SIXTH SYMPHONY PROG et vei 
. ' 9 : 
The program for the sixth Symp 
rehearsal and coneért had for a novelty 
Gaint-Saens E flat major symphony, | 
which was given for the first time ap | 
Mme Fanny Bloomfield: Zee er minor | 
is ay the enselt 
soloist, playing wie Battle of tne : 
Huns,” by Liszt, and Goldmark’s ap- | | 
pho” overture completed the AP lata arep 
Henselt’s concerto is a show piece Wi. 


immensely difficult prc portions, the com- 


ser having written it to suit his own 
peitities, lis had unusually large hands 
and many of the chord passages, which 
he could finger readily, prove ulmost ilt- 
surmountable obstacles to players whose _ 
stretch of fingers are of the average 


massive, and in his tender and more deli-" range, Mme Zeisier fulfilled the requse: 


cate touches he is left far 


Chopin. 


behind by ments in this direction admirably, ie bo 


ing the massive octave runs with a dex- 





tively speaking he has ‘sawed wood’’ since 
then, and knows the fiddle from top to bottom. 
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cacy and clarity that showed Mme Zeis- 
ler’s well-known abilities to the greatest | 
advantage. Very brilliant and very pow- | 
erful were the bravura phrases ofthe first 
part, the octave chords and left "and 
arpeggios of the larghetto and the elabo- 
rate fortissimo runs of the allegro; vet 
such a vast amount of piano “thunder” 
with but few contrasting episodes 
arouses wonder more than it does a sus- 
tained interest, and an auditor is liable 
to’ be more impressed by the physical 
than by the artistic abilities of the per- 
former, which of course is a disidvan- 
tage to the player. All in all, Mme Zeis- 
ler gave a wide and rather unusual ex- 
hibition of the pianistic art of a woman 
and her interpretation won her much ap- 
plause and many recalls to the stage. 

The Saint-Saens symphony, his first, 
contains a great deal of melody, which 
probably will not enhance the worth | 
of the composition in the minds of, 
' music lovers prone to advanced ideas. | 
It should find favor though with many 
concert patrons, for it is skilfully scored, 
there is a lot of real good music in each | 
of the four movements and the melodies 
are worked out and not chopped off 
short, as is so frequently the case in 
ee larger compositions of the present 

ay. 

“The first part impresses one as being 
a charming score without much depth 
of motive, but pleasing, rather light and 
of a pastoral nature, the latter being 
suggested, but the dainty harmonies 
‘given to the horns. In the march one 
siinple theme is fully developed by the 
single instruments and afterwards by 
ensemble work, with possibly a touch 
of a Mendelssohn march in its motif. 
The scherzo is very delicate in its con- | 
struction. gay, tripping and delicate | 
and in fine contrast to the following | 
adagio, which is more grave in char- 
acter and contains a captivating back- 
ground oi united string accompani- 
ments and quaint throbbing phrases 
given out at times by the brasses. One 
finale, in which some of the fugal writ- 
ing finds parallel in Sullivan’s march 
of the peers, in “Iolanthe,’’ is fairly 
effective, but rather too boisterous in 
some portions of the working out. 

The orchestral work was up to the 
usual standard. The ‘‘accompaniments” 
for the piano were not so vigorous as 
1? cloud the work of the soloist, and 

e symphony offered no obstacles to | 
a sympathetic and thoroughly delight-_ 
ful interpretation. The violin part of | 
the third movement calls for special 
praise. ‘‘The Battle of the Huns’’ was 
& musical conflict which raged in a 
manner to please everyone, and the- 
uc overture was given with beau- 
| ul results, all the lights and shades | 
being splendidly preserved. Mr Hess) 
perform his violin part artistically, | 
and Mr/Schencker deserves a good word 
for his playing of the harp passages, 
which are very prominent in the score. 

The celebrated violinist, Ysaye, will 
be this week’s soloist, playing Bach's 
BH major concerto and the “Scotch Fan- 
tasy,’’ by Bruch. The other selections 
on the program will comprise the ‘‘King 
Lear’’ overture Berlioz; -“St Francis’ 
Sermon to the Birds,’’ Liszt-Mottl,, and 
Schumann’s ‘‘Rhenish" overture. 
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And in many respects Willy Hess has already 
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earned his salary, for as an emergency soloist he 


and others of its 1 


is the real thing. At a recent concert one 
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E, F. K., 


Hakon Schmedes, who had aspirations as a 
soloist, was to have waked the echoes of Sym- 
phony Hall with his dulcet strains, but when 
the fateful hour approached, I am informed that 


the aforesaid Hakon fell by the wayside with an 


Tol{ monstrosity 
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Adamonski and others of the elect when the shinent whic 
| oad 4 orchestra makes its little monthly side trips, but : 
Sympathetic and thorough} or otherwise about tonal problems and the ike. , Po; 

| Interpretation. The viol 


et S1 Ss r| othe boys. S72 
a rd, aay Bebe sabe palls | | a ; i he goes in the meri with the other boy 
, Moe ey The Ba : 0 h a : wa ac —_ lll } > 2 >] 4 ’ i( yre ) - , . t ™ ™ 
Musical conflict which rs y atter 60's Theod transit glo ia Schmedes 


to please everyone Thomas was teachin eopl the -chestral 
Navurtare was given g people what orche. 


pea 1 the lights aj music was and visited Boston semi-occasio1 (ly: 
: ny ndidly preserved. : 


is violin part a@ And on one of these occasions in the old MM isi¢ 
er deserves a 


ng of the harp) Hall appeared a small boy who played tle 
th are si Ce, in ppt PP ees ne , 
ol ad ta e violin. He was ten years or so old anc his 


name was Hess. 


The orchestra offered a good program at its 
benefit concert last Sunday evening and I was 
greatly surprised at the comparatively small 
audience. ‘here was De Pachmann, who played 
as well as he ever did in his life. Then there 
was a new suite by Massenet, and a piece for 

I don’t know how little Willy impress¢ strings and organ by the Italian Sgambati, who 
those who heard him at the time, but figut was musically ‘‘made in Germany.’’ Both 
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‘selection was due to the intimate sympathy 
apparent: between the orchestra and the 


soloist. 


Religious triumph in the victory of the 
Cross over heathendom was viv dly por- 


| trayed in the “Battle of the Huns,” to’ 
'which Liszt wrote as a musical interpreta- 
ition of Kaulbach’s mural painting in the 
|Berlin| Museum. The ghostly rising of 
ithe slain warriors, their spectra] battle, the 
‘Clash of arms and the final victory in the 


“Crux Fidelis’? theme were splendidly sug- 


gested. Battle, defeat and glorious victory 


t ‘filled the air, the final triumph being mag- 
Ratim ‘Cocoa. Caae Norw.27, | niticently completed by the all-pervading 


Sixth Concert Marked by 


Program of Rare Beauty, 
and Was Finely Interpreted by! 


STRONG CONTRASTS 


a 


| By Kent Perkins. 
: It was a musical feast of rare and ex- 
quisite beauty that was served last night 
by the Symphony Orchestra to the great 
audience that filled Symphony Hall at the 
sixth concert. The melodie and harmonic 
beauty was of two contrasting kinds, that 
of the passion of love and that of religious 
aspiration and triumph. It was expressed 
through the following programme: 
| Saint-Saens—Symphony No. 1, in E flat major, 


op. 2, 
| Henselt—Concerto for pianoforte, in F minor, 
op. 16. 


Liszt—Symphonic poem No, 4, ‘‘The Battle of 
ge tue liuns, after Kaulbach’s painting. 
Golidmark—C yerture, Sappho,’ op. 44 


’ 


piano soloist. 
Lhe orchestra, under Mr. Gericke’s mas- 


terful leadership, never displayed more re- 
}markable sympathy. depth and_ sincerity 
| of fecling and skill in interpretation than 
it did throughout the above programme. 


In the Saint-Saens Symphony, which 


| Was performed for the first time in Bos- 


ton,’ the note of love was introduced. The 
work was written when the composer was 
eighteen years old and was offered for a 


competition in Brussels in 18538 for the 


c@lebration of the wedding of the Prince 
of Brabant, but was rejected. . 

One may readily Suppose that a nuptial 
character was given to the work on ac- 


tions for a courtly wedding in Brabant can 
be heard through the opening adagio move- 
ment. The march-scherzo, which follows, 
pictures the procession entering the church. 
The third movement, adagio, sings beauti- 
fully with the joy of love’s fruition, while 
the triumphal march of the final allegro 
méestoso splendidly closes the ceremony. 
Religious aspiration appeared in the 


E of the princely marriage. Prepara- 


-Henseit concerto,’ and Mme. Bloomfield- 


Zeleier was warmly acclaimed for her 
delightful interpretation of it. With a 
ae alae a that merits the warmest praise 

ith most sensitive and delicate feel- 





Mine. Fannie Bileomfield-Zeisler was the | 


| tones of the organ. 


Love, yearning, passionate and despair- 
ing, returned in the “Sappho” overture. Its 
song was sung under the cloudless skies of 
Hellas, with the blue Aegean flashing in 


| the sunlight, nymphs and shepherds danc- 


ing on the hillside and the classic atmos- 
yhere of Greece filling all the melodies and 
Sustiintes: The orchestra did much’ of its 
finest work in this selection, which was 
marked by the exquisite playing of the first 
violin, Professor Willy Hess. 

At the seventh symphony concert next 
Saturday evening the soloist will be Mr. 
Ysaye, 

To-night the concert for the benefit of 
the Symphony orchestra’s pension fund 


takes place, with M. de Pachmann at the 
| piano. 
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~ SYMPHONY HALL 
Sunday Evening, November 27, at eight 


Pension Fund Concert 


BY THE 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor 











ASSISTED BY 


De PACHMANN 


WALLACE GOODRICH, Organist 
and Vocal Artists to be announced 








PROGRAM 
OVERTURE, “ Star of the North ” : ; 


= 
. 


Meyerbeer 
2. CONCERTO in E-flat major, for Piano and Orchestra, Liszt 
3. HUNGARIAN SCENE (first time). ’ Massenet 


SELECTIONS FROM “HANSEL anp GRETEL,” 
for Voices and Orchestra 5 . Humperdinck 


5. PIANO SOLO ! 
6. TE DEUM LAUDAMUS, for Strings and Organ, Sgambati 
CAPRICCIO ITALIEN _. : 


x 


. Tschaikowsky 


~ 
s 





TICKETS, $2.00, $1.50, and $1.00, on sale at Symphony 


Hall, Monday, November 21. 
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Symphony Hall . Sunday Evening, November 27, 
at eight loo 


Pension Fund Concert 


BY THE 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor 
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ASSISTED BY 


De PACHMANN 


Mrs. GRACE B. WILLIAMS, Soprano 
Mrs. HELEN ALLEN HUNT, Contralto 
WALLACE GOODRICH . Organist 


PROGRAM 


OVERTURE, “ Star of the North” Meyerbeer 
CONCERTO in E-flat major, for Piano and Orchestra, Liszt 


HUNGARIAN SCENES . ; ' J. Massenet 
SECOND SUITE (First time). 


I. Allegro risoluto. 

II. Allegretto leggiero. 

III. Andantino, tr s calme. 

IV. Allegro risoluto; Andante molto sostenuto religioso ; 
Allegro risoluto. 
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SELECTIONS FROM “HANSEL anp GRETEL,” 
for Voices and Orchestra Humperdinck 


: PIANO SOLO . :, Chopin 
) it ee | | | eS | : a. Nocturne in F minor, Op. 55, No.1 
ie aa | ONS aad Ps “te UR te hers | 6. Berceuse in D-flat, Op. 57 
ante $ | : ¢. Etude in A-flat, Op. 25, No. 1 
TE DEUM LAUDAMUS, for Strings and Organ Sgambati 


(First time.) 


CAPRICCIO ITALIEN . Tschaikowsky 


ee oS 
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THE PIANO IS A BALDWIN 





conductor, at: Symphony Hall’ next Sun 
“day night should crowd, the hall to: the 
“doors, by’ reason. of -the purpose. for 
Which the concert is given and by rea- 
Son. of the programme itself. The pro- 
_'§famme will include ‘Meyerbeer’s over- 
_ture to“"The'Star of the North,” which 
“has not been heard here for: a long 
time; a ‘Scene from the’ Hungarian suite 
of ‘Massenet; selections from Humper- 
‘dinck’s ‘“‘Haensel und’Gretel,’’ for voices 
and orchestra; Sgambati’s ‘‘Te Deum,” 
for strings and orchestra, which was 
jteoaces here by the Cecilia\March 20, 
“3896 (the work is also known as -‘‘An- 
“dante Solenne,’ and when it: was played 
Pmenie aa pasta eee 
) fuments were.-introduc ; Tschaikow- 
| sk a italian Caprice. : ? 


. Mr. De. Pachmann will play Liszt’s 
brilliant concerto in -E flat, and his per- 
formance — is looked forward to with 
More than ordinary anticipation. -He 
| will also play solo -piano.pieces. Mr. 
| Wallace Goodrich will be the organist. 
| It-is an indisputable fact that no or- 
chestra in the world surpasses: the Bos- 
ton Pariphony; it is doubtful. whether 
any.European orchestra equals it in 
euphony of tone, in’ discipline, and in 
virtuoso qualities. ..Perhaps we.are all 
too. much in. the habit of taking the su- 
-perb performances of this orchestra as 
a matter of course; perhaps we do not 
always realize what an honor this or- 
rete is to the city, what an im- 
ortant factor it-is.in the life of the 
town. “New ..York and = Philadelphia, 
citiés that have their own-orchestra, ap- 
preciate this band of players as’ highly 
as do Bostonians who have seen the 
‘growth of the organization founded and 
| pence. by. Maj. Higginson. .What 
higher compliment could be paid this 
orehestra than the appeal made early 
this month ‘to the citizens of Providence 
by Dr,. Faunce of. Brown, who asked 
them to show this season ‘‘the same in- 
terest in fine. music’ and the same civic 
pride” as last year. ““‘We do not ask 
much,” wrote Dr. Faunce to the Provi- 
dence Journal: ‘‘We ask only that each 
citizen who believes that life is more 
than bread: and ‘butter, who believes in 
emcee ot, the spirit,: shall ‘give his 
itronage and his influence. to this.un- 
selfish enterprise. . Let every music 
ler be‘thére-and interest-his or her 
pils... Let ‘every serious student of 


music ‘seize the’ opportunity. Let every prayer music Mrs. Williams and Mrs. 
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PENSION TU 


| J dh Y . Si 
The first of this season’s concerts for 
the benefit of its pension fund was 
given by the Symphony Orchestra at 
Symphony Hall last evening, with the 
assistance of Mr. De Pachmann, pian- 
ist; Mrs. Grace B. Williams, soprano; 
Mrs. Helen Allen Hunt, contralto, and 
Mr. Wallace Goodrich, organist. The 
program was: 
Overture, ‘‘Star of the North’’ Meyerbeer 
Concerto in E flat major, for piano and 
orchestra 
Hungarian Scenes.......--ceeeeees J. Massenet 
Selections from ‘‘Hansel and Gretel,’’ 
for voices and orchestra 
Piano solos 
Nocturne in F minor, Op. 55, No. 1. 
Berceuse in D flat, Op. 57. 
Etude in A flat, Op. 25, No. 1. 
Te Deum Laudamus, for strings and or- 


gan err re bebde'omees Sgambati 
Capriccio Italien........sse.-...-tschaikowsky 


The concert was brilliant, varied, 
entertaining, and should have made a 
stronger appeal to those who could well 
afford to fill the best seats. But the 
true music lovers were out in force, and 
thoroughly enjoyed everything, from 
Meyerbeer’s flowery and antiquated 
“Star of the North’ overture to the 
highly spiced, sensuous and enchanting 
‘“Ttalian Caprice’ of Tschaikowsky. 
This latter, by the way, was played 
with much more bravura and ahandon 
than when it was given at a regular 
Symphony not long ago. 

Between the two extremes was set 4 
musical bill of fare to please all tastes. 
Chief provider, of course, was Mr. 


De Pachmann, who played the sparkling 
‘Liszt concerto with power and sufficient 


diablerie to fascinate his audience. In 
the Chopin pieces later he seemed not 
quite in the mood, although the ber- 
ceuse was given with his customary 
beauty. 

The Massanet “Hungarian Scenes” 
were amiable and tuneful in a common- 
place way, but smacked nothing of 
Hungary, and had no special message 
of any sort. In the ‘‘Hansel and Gretel” 


Hunt sang to good effect, and the 
orchestral portion revived pleasant 
memories of the Boston performance of 
the beautiful operetta some years ago. 
Seambati’s ‘‘Te Deum" has marked 
beauty, simplicity and devotional spirit, 


‘and it was played delicately and well. 
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sometimes Beneficence embellishes a num- 
ter of merits. ‘The latter was the case 
last night in Symphcny hall. In these 
days, when Labor Unions are endeavoring 
even to rule Art, it is surely a most im- 
portant matter to have the greatest ar- 
tistic organization in the American orches- 
tral field as indeperdent as possible, and 
nothing cun conduce more to such an in- 
dependence than a well-organized pension 
fund to take care of the old age of the 
artists constituting our orchestra. 

Thus niuch for the excellence of the 
cuuse; the excellerces of the resulting con- 
cert might be given at much greater 
length, save for the fact that, since ani- 
madversion is prohibited at a beneficent oc- 
casion such as this, enthusiastic praise, 
even when thus fully deserved, loses its 
force. Many artists had voiunteered their 


services. Wallace Goodrich was at the | 


crgan, Mrs. Grace Williams and Mrs. 


Helen Hunt appeared in a vocal nurnber, © 


kut the bright perticular star, among the 
artists assisting, was that pianist who is 
ruling Boston at present—De Pachmann. 
He played the Liszt E-flat concerto, aud 
he gave it with considerable dalliance, as 
regards tempc and shading, but, as it is 
more of a Rhapsody than a concerto, this 
made the work more attractive than ever. 


The three Chopin sdlos that came later 
| were excuisitely given, without any of the 
| eccentricities and audacious alterations 


that we have been cbliged to censure in 
the recent past. There were five recalls, 
but the pianist resolutely refused an 
encore. 

The programme in full: 


Overture, ‘‘Star of the North’’ Meyerbeer 
Concerto in E-flat major for Piano and 
By sy errs err rrr yr rir rrry ern yey Liszt 
Hungarian Scene (First time) Massenet 
Selection from ‘‘Hansel and Gretel,’’ for 
Voices and Orchestra Humperdinck 
PIANO. BO ia ccc cccovascotecssoedcehevasecer Chopin 
Te Deum Laudamus, for Strings and 


Organ Sgambati 


. Capriccio Italien 

It was a pleasant relaxation to hear a 
frankly popular: Meyerbeer overture given 
by our orchestra, and the presentation of 
a work by the chief orchestral genius of 
italy, Sgambati, ras also an unusual 
pleasure. The ‘‘Hangei and Gretel’ num- 
ber was the exquisite slumber duet, and 
the orchestral postlude that accompanies 
the descent of the 14 angels. It has never 
vet had so perfect a performance in 
Boston. 

‘he Massenet Suite was brilliant and 
spicy of orchestration, but we would have 
preferred his Suite of ‘Scenes Pittor- 
esjues,’’ those dainty pictures of French 
village life. 

The Sgambati work was a noble one and 
deserves an early hearing at the symphony 
concerts. Its melodic charm is very 
marked; it confines itself largely to the 
soft stops of the organ, and it makes ex- 
cellent use of the pizzicato effects upon 
the contrabasses—where they sound better 
than upon any other orchestral instru- 


| ment. (iyf4/ Ve 2& {FP pxf-Louis C. Elson. 
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His Art at Symphony Hall—Two 
“First Time” Numbers Given. 


The Boston Symphony orchestra laid 
its usual splendid tribute of music upon 
the altar of its pension fund last night 
in Symphony hall, which should have 
been better filled, considering the object. | 

| and the rare excellence of the program. — 
Mr Gericke conducted with his usual | 
grace and precision, and his reading of | 
ihe imaginative scores was enjoyed by | 
no one more than by the, Cistinguished 
| suest-artist, de Pachmann, who was not 
only on uncommonly good terms with 
)his own artistic achievements, but made 
no concealment of his appreciation of 
the scholarly work of Mr Gericke and 
his orchestra. The audience Was slow 
| in, getting into the hall, a great many 
coming in after the overture, “Star of 
the Worth,’’ by Meyerbeer, one of the 
“bright, particular’’ pieces of a program 
designed, evidently, more for the popu- 
lar taste than is usual with this sterllag 
organization’s always instructive con- 
certs, 

There were two ‘‘first time” numbers 
in the selections offered, a Sgambati 
“Te Deum Laudamus,”’ in which the or- 
gan part was. skilfully performed by 
Wallace Goodrich, and the second suite 
ot the strangely ovoeautiful Massenet 
‘Hungarian Scenes.’ This latter com-— 
position opens with a fantastic theme, 
earried mainly by flute notes, accom~= 
panied by plucked strings, and plain- 
tive threads of under melody. The sec- 

ond movement, equally charming, is no- 
‘table for its violin unison passages, 
with harp accompaniment; while the 
feature of the third was a melting alr, 
full of feeling, for the first violin, It 
was a number one would wish to hear 
many times again. The ‘Ttalian Ca- 
price,’ by Tschaikowsky, first produced 
in Boston in October, 1897, and again in 
a recent reguiar symphony program, 
was the most keenly enjoyable of any 
f purely orchestra number. From the in- 
stant of its opening trumpet fanfare, 
down through the wild witchery of its 
| hunting gitana and tarantella airs, full 
'of suggestions of the Romance fobk- 
i} tunes, gypsy dancing and street songs; 
‘it was a Ay ie of weird beauty. It made 
1a brilliant close to an uncommonly bril- 
liant program. 
i “Phe soprano and contralto, Mrs Grace 
B. Williams and Mrs rielen Allen Hunt, 
‘had little to do, but did that little with 
remarkable effectiveness. Mrs Williams’ 
tender and lovely soprano part in. the 
romantic ‘‘Hansel und Gretel” selec- 
tion, with the unexpectedly long post- 
lude, was sung with flawless expres- 
sion. As in the lamented Sig Roteli's 
“Roman Festival Mass,” she lifted her 
part above somewhat colorless sur-~- 
'roundings, and made it memorable, and 
‘that with a vocal method more reson- 
ant than powerful, but always clear 
and true. eee 

Of Pe Pachmann nothing but: praise 
ean be said. His Liszt concerto, the 
brilliant E: flat major one, Was a marvel 
of technique and virtuosity, but it was 
in his three Chopin numbers that the 

‘dainty perfection of bis art was more 
nearly reached. The F minor nocturne 
was the dreamy, filmy thing’ of the 
‘nether-realm. its composer intended it 
i should be. 'The familiar “A flat Mtude™ 





Symphony Hall. 
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FOWRE appearance nttie enter. | Wiberc Gericke con-) SEASON 
ji oe a rather remarkable hap- | 
for ymphony hall of a Sunday | | 


pla anc nomanes while the audience shies oy The a 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


n Be gta 7 et has paved signedly ir iy 
Er séncar’ nights. But the affair hee = uae WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 
a t sates. | 


nal nd he un arte, * 
ire d pianist, ‘was the ‘slenal for, gree he OVErtEe iO “the Star 

Cn tpeikel musical success, and all | ‘t 

participated in it are worthy the |] he 
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ayee wilde soprano, and Ars. Fisies 

en Hunt, contralto, as the praying 

Pension F und Galak and sleepy children in the Prorest: 

dail was rather sparsely fillea | Sgambati’s “Te Deum Laudamus” for 

ine oe hae wocesion : of . tii strings and organ (Mr. Wallace ¢ oi 

id concert. The programme in- |! some years | ago at a Cecilia concert, and 
erture to Meyerbeer’s “Star of || Tschaikowsky’s “Italian Caprice.” 

aes a suite by Massenet called Mr. Viadimir de Pachmann played, 

Seenes,’’ played for the first || With orchestra, Liszt’s piano concerto in- 


E flat major, No 1, ay Chopin’s mnoc- SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26, AT 3, 


PES fe Deum Laudamus for strings || turne in minor, o “ 
is , ODP. No. 1, “‘Ber- 
al aby y Sgambati, Mr. Wallace Good- || ceuse,” and etude in A fiat, op. 25, No. L 
ft ae. OF ‘gan, and Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘Ca- || His performance of the concerto was 
o 1 en.” There were also selec- || Characterized by beauty of song and 
sf rom. umperdinck’s “Hiinsel una || °X@uisite ornamentation, though in the 
17 es ts ‘pial stormier ages the pianist was the 
ff rive ne course of which Mrs. Grace || prilliant virtuoso. 
Picked spandman's song (if mem. | The feature of the concert, however, | Pr oer AMM. 
d Mrs, Williams and Mrs. are nee emda ymy ie a mance of 
op n’s ‘*Berceuse,”’ , e - 
= ie evening prayer. Mr. || mann’s interpretation of this much 


VI. GCONCERY. 


ontributed the E-flat con- 
zt, a UT d three Chopin solo pieces 
an. i minor, the berceuse, and 


“ye “the évening was Mr. de 
8 pl ying. When it was not 
inter 8 in a while it was not, it 
ee resting to see what Mr. de | 


‘e 


abused, maltreated piece was as sane as 
it was poetic. It was more than a 
wondrous triumph of e ny, erage its ten- 
derness was ineffable and it was so free 
from affectation of sentimentalism. The 
audience would gladly have heard him 
in other compositions, for he was re- 
called again and again after the group 
of solo pieces. 

The audience was one of fair size, but 


SAINT-SAENS, 


SYMPHONY No. 1, in E flat major. 
(First time.) 


limp scales would make | the occasion should have filled the hall. HENSELT, CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, in F. minor. 


; chords and wickedly con- | There was much applause, especially 
' the B-flat concerto. In. after the excerpt from “‘Haensel and 
not always comfortably at Gretel, and for att. De Pachmann. 


§ astonishing to hear the 
‘b : tone he produced in 
ec when. he chose to. And 
; i } concerto there was much — 
Tie have < forgotten; Robin | 
vé ‘been by to cast his | 
ey , $0 elfin-like was much eiriacaeeaneanais 
‘s music, so uncanny. 


SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘“‘Hunnenschlacht.’’ 


OVERTURE to ‘“‘Sappho.”’ 


—$—<—< << ————————————————————————————— SESS SGDSM_NNNMmm 


oe 
see 
“pe oneerto, by the way, was 
“See “more beautiful still was — 
ft ~ m en de Pachmann, for, 
a that are simply, broadly. Soloist: 
7 re t. The scherzo move- — 
bak .made one shiver, but | 


irr a a Mme. FANNIE BLOOMFIBLD-ZEISLER. 
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| Was played with ‘extraordinary deit- 
ness and sxilfwl regard for shading. ir 
the lovely ‘“‘Berceusé in D flat,”’ begia- 
ning with the singular bell-chiming ef- 


fect, and proceeding with the quaintly | 


sin‘ple left-hand wart while the right 
is soaring into. all serts of fantasies, 
the effect was somewhat marred by a 
premature unmuazzling of the great or- 
gan, Which was being made ready for 
the next number, but the blur, while 
it evidently disturbed both Gericke and 
De Pachmann, was of only momentary 
duration. The appearance of the enter- 


prising piano movers while the audience | 
was indulging in its propensity to reeail , 


again and again the uniformly gZood- 
ratured pianist, was the signal for 
some hissing, a rather remarkable hap 
pening for Symphony hall of a Sunda, 
evening, rather inore reminiscent 0? 
“Pep” concert nights. But the affaii 
was a grand musical success, and al! 


who participated in it are worthy the, 


highest praise, 


eee 


Symphony Hall: Pension Fund Concert 


Symphony Hall was rather sparsely filled | 


yesterday evening on the oceasion of the 
Pension Fund concert. The programme in- 
cluded the overture to Meyerbeer’s “Star of 
the North’’; a suite by Massenet called 
“Hungarian ‘Scenes,’ played for the first 
time; a Te Deum Laudamus for strings 
and organ by Sgambati, Mr. Wallace Good- 
rich at the organ, and Tehaikovsky’s ‘‘Ca- 
priccio Italien.”’ There were also selec- 
tions from Humperdinck’s ‘“Hiinsel und 
Gretel,’”’ in the course of which Mrs. Grace 
Williams sang the sandman’‘s song (if mem- 
ory serves) and Mrs. Williams and Mrs. 
Helen Hunt sang the evening prayer. Mr. 
de Pachmann contributed the E-flat con- 
certo of Liszt, and three Chopin solo pieces 
—nocturne in I minor, the berceuse, and 
the A-flat study, Op, 25 

The feature of the evening was Mr. de 


beautiful, as once in a while it was not, it 
Was very interesting to see what Mr. de 
Pachmann of the limpid scales would make 
of the thundering chords and wickedly con- 
trived springs of the E-flat concerto. In 
this work he was not always comfortably at 
home, but it was astonishing to hear the 
depth of beautiful tone he produced in 
chord passages when he chose to. And 
throughout the concerto there was much 
‘playing that can never be forgotten; Robin 
Goodfellow might have been by to cast his 
influence on the keys, so elfin-like was much 
of Mr. de Pachmann’'s music, so uncanny. 
The end of the concerto, by the way, was 
not happy. Even more beautiful still was 
the berceuse from Mr. de Pachmann, for, 
after all, emotions that are simply, broadly 
human are the highest. The scherzo move- 
ment of the concerto made one shiver, but 
the berceuse might easily have made one 
Cry. Sactwe,. Viovr 29.1904. Ke, a. G, 


Viadimir De Pachmann’s interpretation 
of Chopin’s Berceuse a Brilliant 


NN Ti Or 4. uae 
The first concert this season in aid of 
the pension fund of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra was given last night 
in Symphony Hall. Mr. Gericke con- 
ducted. The programme was of a de- 
Signedly popular nature. It included 
Meyerbeer’s overture to “The Star of 
the North,’’ an overture of the pot- 


pourri order, which has not been heard 
here for a long time; Massenet’s Second 
Suite, ‘“‘Hungarian Scenes,” of which 
the third movement is the most inter- 
esting; a scene from Humperdinck’s 
‘“‘Haense!l and Gretel,’’ with Mrs. Grace 


i B. Williams, soprano, and Mrs. Helen 


Allen Hunt, contralto, as the praying 
and sleepy children in the forest; 
Sgambati’s ‘‘Te Deum Laudamus’”’ for 
strings and organ (Mr. Wallace Good- 
rich, organist), which was produced here 


' some years ago at a Cecilia concert, and 
| Tscehaikowsky’s “Italian Caprice.” 


Mr. Vladimir de Pachmann played, 
with orchestra, Liszt’s piano concerto in 
E flat major, No 1, and Chopin’s noc- 
turne in EF minor, op, 55, No. 1, “‘Ber- 
ceuse,’’ and etude in A flat, op. 25, No. L 


_His performance of the concerto was 


characterized by beauty of song and 
exquisite ornamentation, though in the 


stormier passages the pianist was the | 


brilliant virtuoso. 

The feature of the concert, however, 
was his beautiful performance of 
Chopin’s ‘‘Berceuse.”” Mr. De Pach- 
mann’s interpretation of this much 
abused, maltreated piece was as sane as 
it was poetic. It was more than a 
wondrous triumph of euphony; its ten- 
derness was ineffable and it was so free 
from affectation of sentimentalism. The 


'| audience would gladly have heard him 
Pachmann’s playing. When it was not | 


in other compositions, for he was re- 
called again and again after the group 
of solo pieces. 

The audience was one of fair size, but 
the occasion should have filled the hall. 
There was much applause, especially 
after the excerpt from ‘‘Haensel and 
Gretel,’’ and for Mr. De Pachmann. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SBEASON 1904-05. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


WILHELM GERICKE, Gonduector. 


SATURDAY, 


Programme. 


SYMPHONY No. 1, in E flat major. 


SAINT-SAENS, ONY 
(First time.) 


HENSELT CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, in F. minor. 


SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘“Hunnenschlacht.’’ 


GOLDMARK, OVERTURE to “Sappho.’”’ 


Soloist: 


Mme. FANNIE BLOOMFIBLD-ZEISLER. 
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Symphony Hall. 
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SEASON 1904-O6. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


WILHELM GHRICKE, Conductor. 
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VII. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 38, AT ee 


Programme. 


BERLIOZ, OVERTURE to ‘‘King Lear.” op. 4. 


BACH, CONCERTO in E major No. 2, for VIOLIN, with 
accompaniment of Strings and Organ. 


I. Allegro, 
II. Adagio. 
III. Allegro. 


(First time at these concerts. ) 
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LEGEND: ‘‘The Sermon of St. Francis of Assisi to 
the Birds,” transcribed for ORCHESTRA by FELIX 


MOTTL. 
(First time.) 
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CONCERTO for VIOLIN in D minor, No. 2, Op. 44. 


I. Adagio ma non troppo. 
Il. Récit: (Allegro moderato.) 
III. Finale: (Allegro molto.) 
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SCHUMANN, SYMPHONY in E flat major, No. 3, Rhenish, op. 97 


I. Lebhaft. 
II. Scherzo: Sehr missig. 
III. Nicht schnell. 
Eu Y IV. Feierlich. 
| ethic: V. Lebhaft. 


eee 08 OoOo—m—,—,—, vo ——_sv—ses 
Soloist: 


Mr. HUGENE YSAYE. 
Se i Laeecemeneenaniaitinetiomeaenitieatthelionnaantetiensantailsinsnatestnttaj tant ent INTE 
There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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Symphony Hall. 


EASON 1904-O5. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


VI. CONCERY 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 38, AT 8, P.M. 


_ rs — 


Programme. 


OVERTURE to “King Lear.”’ op. 4. 


CONCERTO in E major No. 2, for VIOLIN, with 
accompaniment of Strings and Organ. 
|e Allegro, 
If. Adagio. 
Ill. Allegro. 
(First time at these concerts. ) 
LEGEND: ‘‘The Sermon of St. Francis of Assisi to 
the Birds,’’? transcribed for ORCHESTRA by FELIX 
MOTTL. 
(First time.) 


LISZT, 


CONCERTO for VIOLIN in D minor, No. 2, op. 44. 


I. Adagio ma non troppo. 
Il. Récit: (Allegro moderato.) 
Ill. Finale: (Allegro molto.) 


== 


SCHUMANN, SYMPHONY in E flat major, No. 3, Rhenish, op. 97 
Lebhaft. 
Scherzo: Sehr miissig. 
. Nicht schnell. 
. Feierlich. 


Eug en . 
. Lebhatit. 


Soloist: 


Mr. BUGENE YSAYE. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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At. Seventh : Symphony . Concert 


_ Great Virtuoso. Made Music of 


Bach Take on New Beauty— ) 


Surpassed Triumph of Art. 


HE BEGINS WHERE 
TECHNIC LEAVES OFF y 


a 


Wonderful Music. 

The programme of the seventh concert 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, in 
Symphony Hall, last night, Mr. Gericke, 
conductor; Mr. Eugene Ysaye, solo vio- 
linist, was as follows; 

Overture to ‘‘King Lear’’ , 
Concerto in K major, No. 2, for violin... 
St. Francis’ Sermon to the Birds...Liszt-Mottl 


7 Ty (First time.) : i 
Concerto In D minor, No. 2, for violin. . Bruch 


Symphony in B tlat minor, Nov8.....Sechumann 


yo 


| 


Now and then a great virtuoso-musi- 
cian visits us, and the Symphony con- 
cert is merely the occasion for the dis- 
play of his rare qualities. There are 
some who cry out against the perform- 
ance of any concerto in a concert of 


symphonic works, and in Paris the ¢ 


more hot-headed hiss when violinist or 
pianist makes his bows ' 

It will-be a long ‘time before audi- 
ences are trained to enjoy concerts 
without a.pronounced solo individuality, 
before they are interested only in sym- 


a-modern | 
The romanticism -of ‘his classicis 


| is one of the most striking features of - 


his performance, and this romanticism 
is by no. méans modernization. He does. 
more than breathe the breath of. life - 


and beauty into old forms, ‘Into conven- | 


tional figures and- ornaments,’ By’ the 


wondrous quality. of -~his,.tone,. by. 


nuances that seem as though they must ° 


‘ have been indicated by Bach himself, . 


Face of the Violinist Transfigured — 
While Playing—Great Audience - 
Wished to Hear More of Such — 


in an inspired moment, by the love that 
the vielinist himself feels for this music, 
that which would otherwise be a suc- — 
cession of formulas becomes a personal 
message charged with the highest poetic . 
feeling. WLS PIG RA 

Here we have nothing to do ‘with. 
technique. Mr. Ysaye begins where’ 
technique leaves oft; ih’ a way, he -cre- 
ates this music, but the creator himself 


does not step between the music and 
the rapt hearer. As the face itself of 


this. violinist ‘becomes, illuminated, with 
the ‘beauty of the thoughts suggested | 
to him by Bach, so thé music itself 
takes on the form of beauty, and with 
the repetition. of each formula there is 
a still loftier imaginative flight. The 
hearer is not then concerned with Bach . 
or with Mr. Ysaye; he is conscious: only 
of the presence of ineffable beauty, and 
he, too, though perhaps inherently pro- 
saic, dreams dreams and gees entranc- 
ings visions. tr : : 
This is not criticism; it is eulogy. And 
in this instance :the eulogy of haunting . 
impressions is the only just criticism. 
This absence of the. very thought -of 
technique is the first step in tne’ en- 
grossing pleasure of Mr. Ysaye’s per- 
formance. Whether he play music by 
Bach or by Bruch, the hearer tis not 


/ aware of the labor of a violinist. He 


may remember one of the last speeches 
of Vieuxtemps, who, far away in en- 
forced exilé ’neath an allen sun, sighed 
plaintively for the sound of Ysaye’s 


-chanterelle. -He may (remember vague- 


ly terms used by violinists-in their dis- 
cussions concerning the relative’ merits . 
of the acknowledged great virtuosos, but 
all this is quickly forgotten. He is as: 
absorbed as-is Ysaye. The two listen 
to the, music. The face of the violin- 
ist is transfigured, aS was that of Cesar” 
Franck when he heard. celestial har- 
monies. Nor is the spell broken when 


the music ceases. Long afterward the 


phonies, overtures, symphonic poems, } 


iIntil that time comes, and it will not be 
in our day and generation, the chief 
care should be in the selection of the 


singers and of the players on instru- - 


ments. ts é 

Neither Mr. Ysaye nor the audience is 
to be blamed for wishing to hear him 
lay as much as’ possible, for such vio- 
linists are rare. Sarasate is advanced in 


years and it is not likely that his sil- | 


very tone will ‘be heard again in» our 
cities. Joachim is already a tragition, 
Lady Halle was the last of the gran 
old school who showed us how mpont 
should’ be played according to the spirit 
of his period. —.. 


i 
ge 


Mr. Ys himself. talks of. abandon-_ 
> the’ virtuoso’ s career to devote him- | 
elt ‘to orchestral ‘conducting for which 


tone, the phrase, the: grace and the del-— 
icacy are remembered as. by «poor par-_ 


tC alyzed. Vieuxtemps.in Algiers, . Ae 


The word ‘‘interpretation” here seems 


‘pedantic, for the music has the spon- 


taneity, the. freedom of an improvisa- 


tion... It Js as though the music were 


for the fitst time. called into pela 
Rare and flawless art! And ‘there is 
that in Mr. Ysaye’s performance that 
surpasses the triumph of art. — 
And -here one might stop, without 


‘Comment On BerHoz’s ‘King: Lear,”’ an 


extraordinary work'forits year, a work 
charged with the extravagance of the 


_romantie period, when Shakespeare was 
“the fetish of the. revolutionaries; when 


Byron was a2 name to conjure with. 
The transcription by Mottl of Liszt's 
familiar piano piece in which St, 
Francis preaches.to the chirping and 
twittering ‘birds and: turns their light- | 
ness to pious contemplation is an ex-— 
cellent example of imaginative scoring, . 
and it Was played* with exceeding 
fmesse. The sy top nOny was peerd by . 
sated ears,-and it is to us the Jeast 
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SICAL 
MATTERS 


Ysaye Plays With the 
Symphony Orchestra. 


Motta DePachmann and Other 
holed Artists This Week, 


Cecilia Club and Kneisel 
Quartet Concerts. 


The celebrated violinist, Eugen 
Ysaye, appeared at last week’s Sym- 
_ phony concerts, playing the E major 
| Bach concerto and the “Scotch Fan- 
tasie,’’ by Bruch. The program opened 
with the “King Lear’’ overture, by ber- 
lioz; the lLiszt-Mottl , legend, ‘lhe 
Sermon of Francis of Assisi to the 
Birds,’’ was played for the first time at 
these concerts and Schumann’s ‘“‘Rhen- 
ish’’ overture closed the concert. Mr 
Ysaye returns with the same impressive 


presence, wonderful virtuosity and sub- 


ordination of self that characterized his 
former appearances in this wity. No 
virtuoso seems freer from vanity and 
‘selfconsciousness, and no violinist of 


| the present day invests his music with 
more beauty and power. The simplicity, 


majesty and austerity of Bach’s noble 


, concerto was shown in beautiful form, 


technically faultless and masterful in 
breadth of expression, vitality and depth 
of feeling. The emotional appeal of the 
, adagio, as played by Ysaye, was unusu- 
ally effective; the perfection of sympa- 


.thetic interpretation and accurate in- 
tonation. | 

‘he Bruch fantasia, also familiar 
rumber, displayed the art ofthe great 
violinist in other phases; less impress- 
ive, to be sure, than in the Bach con- 
certo, hut just as wonderful. ‘The grace 


and elegance, the dash and serenity. 
with which he played the fantasia was, 
'in absolute keeping with the spirit ot 


the work and formed .a splendid con- 
trast to the earlier selection. An un- 
usual tribute was paid to Mr Ysaye by 


if " NOTTS: VEu the OPCHest WhO ap~— 
Ay ided vigorously aft iti i 'wecond 
movement, which was given throughour 
its cohtmuous légato with’ impecvabie 
finish in phrasing, tonal contrasts and 
dexterous fingering. Mr Ysaye’s per- 
fect mastery of the violin needs no 
analysic. His superb attainments are 
well known and appear in no ways di- 
pat dams His reception was very cor- 
al. 

The novelty piece was the Liszt 
“legend,” which was orchestrated by 
Felix Mottl and perfcrmed for the first 
time here. The suggestion of bird 
music. light, twittering and fantastic, 
coupled with the deeper tones of the 
“sermon,” is charmingly shown in the 
score and the delicacy and joyousness 
of the whole piece makes it a very 
welcome addition to musica] literature. 
The orchestra played the “legend’”’ ex- 
quisitely, the bird music being sung by 
the lhgenter instruments in delicious har- 
mony, with the “sermon” set forth with 
due resonance by the other contingents. 

The orchestral accompaniments for 
Mr Ysaye’'s selections sounded particu- 
larly well, probably by reason of ai in- 
centive to good work aroused by the 
gerard interpretations of the solvist. "bie 
‘King Lear’ overture and the Schu- 
mann symphony ecall for no _ special 
mention, each being up to the usuial 
high standard expected of Mr Gericke’s 
forces. 

The next rehearsal and concert will 
ne given Pee 16 and 17, with Mr Carlo 
fuonamici as soloist. The program wilt 
comprise Mczart’s C major symphony, 
'Rachmaniuctt’s piano concerto, suite, 
‘Pelleas and Melisande,” by G. Faure, 
and Wagner's “Flying Dutchmah” 
overture. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


The especial feature of the seventh symphony 
concert last evening was the appearance of 
‘Eugene Ysaye as the solo violinist, ufter an ab- 

|,eence of several years. The programme was as 
follows: 


Overture, ‘‘King Lear’’....ccccevccccess erlioz 
Ooncerto for violin, E flat................ Bach 
Legend, St. Francois Preaching to the Birds, 
| Liszt-Motte 
Concerto, No. 2, for violin.............--Bruch 
\Symphony No. 8, ‘‘Rhenish’’.. Schumann 


lt was first announced that Mr. Ysaye would 
lay the Beethoven concerto, afterwards changed 
o the Bach concerto, and the Bruch Scotch Fan- 
tasia, these latter being, it is nderstood,. played 
at the rehearsal of Friday afternoon. But for 
last evening Mr. Ysaye played the Bruch D minor 
concerto instead of the Fantasia, which proved a 
most desirable change. 
Mr. Ysaye returns the same virtuoso as before. 
with the same exquisite tone, ease of manner 
| and supreme artist in every way. In his general 
| performance he illustrates perfectly the maxtm 
that the greatest art is to conceal art. The Bacn 
concerto was inimitable, and the Bach concertw, 
| not as interesting as the composer’s more familiar 
| one in G minor, was interpreted in most con. 
_vincing manner. Mr. Ysaye received an immense 
ovation and numerous recalls. 
| The rest of the programme does not require ex- 
| tended’ comment. The Berlioz overture is not 
distinctive, and the Liszt number orchestrated 
| by Felix Mottl, proved a very clear adaptation of 
a virtuoso piano piece. The Schumann symphony 
‘closed the programme. There will be no rehearsal 
and concert the coming week. ‘ ? 


———— 


FOR SALE 


, $45 for both. 
SWS(A): Jat. 
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Very Desirable Symphony Rehearsal Tickets. 
H 24 and 25, near centre aisle; $25 for one; 
E.F.K., Boston Transcript. 
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Mr. Eugene Ysaye made his reappearance 
in Boston, took place Saturday evening, 


* 


with this programme: 


Berlioz: Overture to ‘‘King Lear,’’ Op. 4. 

Bach: Concerto in°E major, No. 2, for Violin, 
with accompaniment of Strings and Organ. 
(First time at these concerts.) 

Liszt: Legend: ‘‘The Sermon of St. Francis of 
Assisi to the Birds,’’ transcribed for Orchestra 
by Felix Mottl, “ 

(First time.) 
Bruch: Concerto for Violin in D minor, No. 2, 


sohusmann: Symphony in E-flat major, No. 3, 
Rhenish, Op. 97. 

Mr. Ysaye, having been absent from 
Boston since the spring of 1898, and not 
having played with the Symphony Orches- 
tra for precisely ten years, Saturday’s con- 
cert at once assumed the character of ¢ 
‘concert with orchestra by Mr. Ysaye.”’ 
Many persons came only in time to hear 
the great violinist, thus missing the ill- 
sounding overture by \Berlioz, which was 
but coldly received. Nor was much delight 
occasioned, to judge from the applause, by 


m The seventh symphony concert, at which 


/ 


\ 


the beautiful performance of Mottl’s or- - 


chestral version of Liszt’s pianoforte piece 
“St. Francis Preaching to the _ Birds.”’ 
Perhaps this is not to be wondered at, for 


_ Liszt’s picturesque legend becomes strange- 


ly trivial when arranged for orchestra, de- 
spite Mottl’s exquisite instrumentation. In 
orchestral dress the birds and the saint 
are quite too obviously depicted. Nor, 
again, is it surprising that many people 
withdrew before the symphony, although 
by so doing they failed to hear some very 


poetic and sympathetic playing; the con- | 


cert was very long indeed, and before the 
symphony they had heard enough. 

The concert was Mr. Ysaye. Of this won- 
derful artist’s technique it is not necessary 
to speak, and of it, furthermore, the non- 
violinist has no right to speak. It is pre- 
cisely to a non-violinist, however, that his 
technique gives pleasure, for in Mr. 
Ysaye’s playing there are none of the dis- 
agreeable qualities often present in the 
work of men we are assured play admir- 
ably, that are so distressing to many musi- 
cal people. His intonation is nearly al- 
ways absolutely pure, a characteristic which 
it appears to be unreasonable to expect of 


) 


’ 
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i 
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| 
| 


| 
| 


most violin players. And his tone, instead : 


of sounding harsh and scratchy, falls al- 
ways on the ear as a caress. 
sensuous beauty of sound, Mr. Ysaye is un- 
rivalled by any violinist we have heard in 
Boston for years—since he was here before. 

Coming to speak of his interpretations, 
again one must wonder if Mr. Ysaye is in 
the right of it, when he plays a concerto 
by Bach with such a succession of lovely 
nuances, such elasticity of rhythm, and 
such warm expression of emotion that a 
listener shivers with delight. If Mr. Ysaye’s 
is the proper way to play Bach, making 


For mere- 
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Bach's marvellous adagio will not soon b " 
forgotten; it was epoch-making. And the. 
Bruch concerto was all very beautiful, «a 


remarkable combination of warmth, 
rhythm, and brilliancy. 


received an ovation. 


This week there will be no symphony 


concert. 


gramme: 
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cate sentiment, exquisite phrasing, sharp 
The close was 
electrifying. From the audience Mr. Ysaye 
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On the 17th of the month Mr. 
Buonamici will appéar, this being the pro-" 
Symphony No. 34, in C major,» 


Mozart; concerto for pianoforte, 8, Rach- 
maninoff; Suite: “Pélléas and Mélisande” 
(first time), G. Fauré; overture to ‘The 


Flying Dutchman,’’ Wagner. 


COLOR IN SEVENTH 
SYMPHONY GONGERT 


Eugene Ysaye’s Return to Boston 
One of the Features. 


| ot ac A 
be 5 4 


For the seventh concert. of the sea- 
son by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
the program was: | 


Overture to “‘King Lear’’ ... Berlioz 
Concerto in E major, No. 2, for violin. .Bach 


St. Francis’ Sermon to the Birds. . Liszt-Mott! 


(First time.) 
Concerto in D minor, No. 2, for violin. .Bruch 


have been written 


Symphony in E flat minor, No. 3.....Schumann} 

The Berlioz ‘King Lear’ overture is |, 
'seveuty years old and more yet it might 
yesterday — not} 


by a Richard Strauss, of course, but} 
by some modern who is “‘safe and sane” | 
musically—so fresh and spontaneous and} 


undimmed by time is the work. To 


be sure, it is program music only by 
brevet: that is, it is ‘‘King Lear,” be- 
cause the tragedy suggested the music, 
not because the music. suggests the 
tragedy. | 


Sonorous and Dignified. 


But it is sonorous, dignified, nobly 
if simply colored, and well worth hear- 
ing as an example of one phase of 
Berlioz’s style. It was read and played 


with rather square-cut: pecision, yet 
beautifully so far as its tonal. effects 
went. 

That great poet of the violin, Hugene 
Ysaye, returns to us after’ several 
years’ absence, a trifle more portly than 
before, but with the same magic in his 
finger tips, the same perfection of tone, 
the same marvelously true and appro- 


it sound as modern as Brahms, what is to< priate sentiments in his soul. He plays 


be said of the dry, harsh, rigid perform- 
ances of Bach which violinists so fre- 
quently praise, to the perplexity of persons 
who have never learnt to play the violin? 
Whoever may be in the right, the fact re- 


like no other man, and he therefore 
enchants his audiences as none other 
ean. Analysis of his style and his 


‘technique is wholly needless, for what 


he does depends not upon any. 


| gift alone, but upon the complete Tor 


R. R. G. 
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Trapt. tube ‘are Togimate parts "of onis in- i 
fluence. 


Sermon. to the Birds. | 


| Felix Mottl’s. ‘arrangement. for orchies- 
tra of. Liszt's. pianoforte piece ° sd — ) 
Francis’ Sermon to the Birds” is 


clever, well toned and interesting. The 
twitterings of the feathered . songsters, 
their awakening to interest in. the 


holy man’s. words, the solemn chant) 


of the sermon. and the rush into the air 
of the little auditors in full song of 
| praise are all happily.told in:the music. 
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: MUSICAL MATTERS 


OOCOF OSS 0B9OO5OROGS 2 OS3CGOO 
. THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Qilar~ PROGRAMME: DE ) IP)< 
Berlioz—Overture to ‘‘King Lear.”’ on 
Bach—Concerto in E major. No. 2. For violin 
strings and organ. ; 
Liszt—Legend. Sermon of St. Francis of Assisi 
to the birds; transcribed by Felix Mottl. 
Bruch—Violin concerto No. 2, in D minor. 
Schumann—Symphony No. 3, in E flat. ‘‘Rhen- 


ish.’’ 
Soloist: Mr. Eugene Ysaye. 


The overture had its points of marked 


| excellence in solo work and in unity rather 


than in a graphic presentation of the tor- 
tured king. The oboe, probably a picture 
of the soft-voiced Cordelia, was most 
pathetically played, and the kettle-drums 
gave their important strokes very steadily. 
But we received the impression of a King 
Lear who kept cool and restrained him- 
self, rather than of one who became fren- 
zied with the scourgings of Fate. 


‘ br Auli Sen 
Undoubtedly the chief point of the con- 
cert was the ‘‘rentree’’ of Ysaye, who may 


| bé@®called the greatest living violinist. We 
‘were delighted that he presented him- 
‘self first as a -musician 
as -a 
certo (naturally in the old form, un- 
like the later 
‘woven solo) there were no showy tech- 
nical displays, there was no playing at the 
| galleries. 


rather than 
virtuoso, In the Bach  con- 


symphony with  inter- 


Yet Ysaye modernized the work boldly 
and effectively. We see no reason why 


| Bach should always be kept within pedan- 
tic lines; 


there are romantic touches and 
melodic beauties in the old master that 
deserve passionate treatment, and the ex- 
pressive charm of the adagio and _ the 
strong contrasts of the finale were brought 
out finely by the great soloist. 

We were less impressed with the subse- 
quent Bruch concerto. There had been 
two changes made since the programme 
was first announced. Originally the 
Beethoven violin concerto was promised. 
We wish that this great work could have 
been given, for it is a long time since we 
have heard it in all its grandeur. Then 
Bruch’s Scottish fantasia was substituted; 
and finally Bruch’s D minor concerto was 
performed. 

Bruch’s first violin concerto was a moun- 


tain peak, from which the two succeeding 


' thing akin to the titanic power with which 
he’ used to give the 4 notes of the great 
' figure in the Beethoven concerto, and this 
'was not present in his work at this con- 


ore navly played, “and this a one in pired | 


work did not gain by the contrast. Bh 
All through the piece the auditor we 


kept waiting for a climax that: never ar- 


rived. Even at the very 2nd the compo- 
sition seemed to say,—‘‘to . © continued in 
our next!”’ 

The performance was masterly, especial- 
ly in brilliant double-stopping and _ in 
beauty of shading, but we longed for the 
massive Ysaye of old; we hoped for some- 


cert. 
We must wait for the violin recitals 
which he is to give here very soon, before 


we can judge of the artist. We hope that 
the broad-toned majesty of his past per- 
formances will reappear then. - We must 
hasten to state that if the reviewer missed 
something, the audience did not; for the 
artist was recalled over and over again, 


We did not find St. Francis gaining much 
by his translation into an orchestral score. 
Those who have heard Busoni play the 
Liszt work on the piano need scarcely to 


be reminded of its superb effect. The | 


warblings of wood-wind instruments did 


not enhance the beauty of the feathercd | 


congregation, although they were excel- 
lently played. But a warm tribute must 
be paid to the shading of the horn and the 
violoncello in the sermon; it Was as beau- 
tifully done as anything we have heard 
this season. The violins were also very 
sure in their different high positions. 


The Schumann symphony was the most 
satisfying part of the programme to the 
present writer; yet many auditors thought 
otherwise and left after Ysaye had fin- 
ished his performance. The work has a 
pathetic interest in that it portrays the 
last gleam of happiness that came into 
Schumann’s life. His advent in Dussel- 
dorf, his first taste of the sunny Rhine- 
life, lifted up for a short time the clouds 
that were fast gathering over his intel- 
lect. 

Glorious is that contentedly sober and 
serious Scherzo; loftily religious the grand 
organ effects of the fourth movement, a 
portrayal of a scene in the great cathedral 
of Cologne; and best of all the chattering 
holiday mood that is pictured in the finale, 
as the multitude pour out of the church 
with all the geniality of a German Sunday 
feeling, after the religious duties of the 


| day have been attended to. 


And the work was played in the right 
spirit, Mr. Gericke and his men being at 
their best; nevertheless there was an ex- 


odus that showed that there were some | 


with whom a star soloist could outweigh a 


dozen Schumanns. We can, however, lay 
the flattering unction to our soul that Bos- 
ton is by no means alone in this standard 
of measurement of musical values. 


Louis C, Elson. 
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Seay, the violin’ St ; eyed” tn Bos-- 
ton ata Symphony concert and delight- . 


ied everybody, even the professional 


carpers a and growlers. Eulogy was at. 
its height. 
indorse the opinion of all the great Eu-. 
ropean cities. But Mr. Ysaye made 
the gross blunder of playing this season 
in Boston before he appeared in New 
York. When he fiddled last week with 
the Boston Symphony orchestra in the 
“megapolis,” the crities were sorely dis- 
pleased with him. His technic never 
was wholly adequate, his intonation 
was not flawless, he blurred rapid pas- 
sages, he made an excessive use of “the 
sliding finger,’ and so on through the 
catalogue. of faults, crimes and sins. 
The Sun published last Sunday this. 
amiable paragraph: “There seems to 
have been a pretty general consensus of 
opinion that Ysaye’s reappearance was 
disappointing. But the dread cabal of 
fiddlers in the Boston Symphony or- - 
chestra applauded him ecstatically. x 
cunning lot are those cynics of the St. _ 
Botolph Club.”” The inference is plain. 
If Mr. Ysaye had played remarkably 
well, the Symphony violinists would not 
have applauded, 

This is only another instance of 
what—to speak courteously—may be 
called difference in taste. Seldom does 
the distinguished violinist, singer, pian- 
ist, play-actor, who is eminently suc- 
cessful in Boston, achieve the same suc- 
cess in New York, if his renown is first 
indorsed or enlarged in this city. On 
the other hand, the one who is often 
the fashion in New York is much less 
conspicuous in Boston. This city is 
still reproached for its ‘‘coldness,”’ 
“severe intellectuality’’ in 
matters. As a matter of fact, the high- 
ly emotional interpreter is much more 
appreciated here than in any other 
American city. When opera is per- 
formed here there is not the distraction 
of the stockholders’ display boxes. ‘The 
audience is concerned only withthe 
opera and the performance. It has not 
been so Germanized that it cannot find 
pleasure in operas by Frenchmen and 
Italians. It has, as it always has had, | 
a catholic taste, in opera and in drama. 
It would never have occurred to a Bos- 
tonian that Coquelin is “only a _ low | 


— comedian,’ that Mary Anderson is a! ! 


far greater play-actress than Bernhardt 


? Felix Mottl. 
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gpnctnrdl iy y Ving Goan: lig with ex- 
treme violence of language by the lead- 
ing evitic of New York and have been | 
listened to respectfully by the inhabi- 


Boston had good cause to tants of that city. 


The virtuoso who shows oleh 


warmth, emotion, enslaves Bostonians. 


‘In New York he_is accused of extrava- 
gance, eccentricity, unpardonable man- 
nerisms, especially if he has ventured 
to play here first and has won applause. 
‘The prudent virtuoso should always 
appear first in New York. He may then 
come to Boston with the assurance that, 
if he have moving and commanding 
gifts, he will be a welcome visitor with- 
out reference to the verdict of the 
“megapolis.” Whatever may be the 
faults of a Boston audience, it is will- 
ing to be persuaded, it gives a fair hear- 
ing, it is not swayed unduly by a cabled 
reputation, it thinks for itself, it is not 


“ashamed of showing emotion, it is not 


marr it is not superficially cynical. 


PHONY Y REHEARSALS 


The programme of the 7th public re- 
hearsal of the Boston Sy mphony orches- 


Itra this afternoon inéludes one novelty— 


the familiar piano piece of Liszt, ‘‘The 
Sermon of St. Francis of Assisi.to the. 
Birds,’’ which has been orehestrated by_ 
Liszt wrote the piano piece 
at Rome and dedicated it to his daugh- 
ter Cosima. Mottl continues the line; 
he dedicated his transcription to Dani- 
_elg, the daughter of Cosima while she 
was the wife of Von Buelow. In the. 
piano piece the birds twitter in ara- 
besques and the saint preaches with a 
baritone voice. These relations have | 
been preserved by Mottl. 
1 The other orchestral pieces are Ber-- 
lioz’ overture to ‘“‘King Lear” and 
Schumann’s symphony in” E flat major, 
No. 3, known as the ‘‘Rhenish.’”’ 
Mr. Eugene Ysaye, although this. is. 
his third visit to. Boston, will make his 


its i\second appearance at these concerts. 
aesthetic |{nstead of Beethoven's concerto, which 


was announced, he will play Bruch’s 
“Fantasia on Scottish Airs’’ and Bach's 
concerto in E major, No. 2. for violin, 
orchestra and organ, The distinguished 
violinist will be hear tily welcomed, 
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SYMPH ONY 


| Rehearsal and Concert _Tickets for sale or to 


rent. Telephone 4285-5 Main. 
Room 53. BSt(A): 


—— ee ee ee ee -—-- or 


SYMPHON Y TICKETS 


40 State ysod 
16 


Exceptional location and price; aisle, left. 


balcony; evening. Address 


Transcript. 


- REHEARSAL SEATS. 
| JJ. 24-25 are for sale at $20.00 each. 


address D. .O, K., Boston Transcript. 


ee 


~ SYMPHONY CONCERT SEATS—S 25-36 
For balance of season for $21: 00 each, ne 
address R.M. P., Boston Transcript. 





Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1904-05. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


VIII. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 17, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


MOZART, SYMPHONY in C major No. 34, (Kéchel No. 338). 


. Allegro vivace. 
. Andante dl molto. 
Finale. Allegro vivace. 


S. RACHMANINOFF, CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE and ORCHESTRA, in F 
sharp minor, No. I, op. I. 


. Vivace, moderato, vivo, etc. 

. Andante cantabile. 
Allegro scherzando; Andante espressivo; Allegro 
scherzando; maestoso; pitt vivo. 


(First time.) 


G. FAURE, “pélléas and Mélisande.’”? SUITE from stage music 
to Maeterlinck’s Tragedy, op. 8o. 


I. Prelude: Quasi Adagio. 
Il. “The Woman Spinner’: Andantino quasi allegretto. 
III. Molto Adagio. 


(First time at these concerts. ) 


WAGNER, OVERTURE to ‘The Flying Dutchman.”’ 


Soloist: 


Mr. CARLO BUONAMICI. 


erent CL LOL LADD LLL 
The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 
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a quickener oF altioipation: 


| It cannot serve to prepare a sympathetic. 


CONCERT GIVEN 


Gabriel Faure’s Music to a Play by 
Maeterlinck Produced with 
Poetic Charm and Rare and 
Subtle Beauty by Orchestra. 


a. Co | 


CARLO BUONAMICI 
THE SOLO PIANIST 


His Performance Glowed with Vir- 


tuosoBlood—Brilliant and Force- ( 
: 


\ 


ful—Given Wreath by a Very 


Applausive Audience. 
Neer alol cninainintindaininiet-+ 1G, eu 


ae 


The eighth concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra, Mr. Gericke conductor, 
was given in Symphony Hall last night. 
Mr. Carlo Buonamici vas the solo 
pianist. The programme was as fol- 
lows: 
Syinphony in C major, NO. 34.......... Mozart 
Concerto in F sharp minor No. 1, op I, 

for piano and orchestra ... Rachmaninoff 

(First time.) 

“‘Pelleas and Melisande,’’ suite from stage 

music to Maeterlinck’s tragedy. .Gabriel Faure 

(First time at these concerts.) 

Overture to ‘‘fbhe Flying Dutchman’’...Wagner 
Mr. John Sargent once made a draw- 
ing of Gabriel Faure and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbdeli.» The white-haired composer 
was sketched in a peculiarly meditative 
mood. The face of the play-actress is 
seen over Faure’s shoulder. She has a 
far-away expression;and her eyes are 
langourous. Had the two been discuss- 
ing the question of music for her pro- 
duction of Maeterlinck’s ‘‘Pelleas and 
Melisande,’’ that tragedy of infinite 
pathos, the tragedy of poor souls in an 
unnamed land who were chosen by 
malevolent inhabitants of the air as 
the victims of wanton cruelty? 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell produced the 
play in London in 1898, and Faure com- 
posed the prelude, entr’actes and inci- 
dental music for this performance, 
When she produced the play at the 
Boston Theatre, April 12, 1902, this music 
was played. Faure based the suite per- 
formed last night on this stage music, 
and the suite was played in Paris early 
in 1901, and at a New England Con- 
servatory orchestra concert in Boston 
last March. 

Stage music almost always suffers 
when it is transferred from the theatre 


/ 


' 


| 


mood. It no longer contains, hints and’ 


auroral flushes.- The entr’actes become 
in the concert hall absolute music; they | 
neither comment on the scene that pre-— 
ceded nor prepare for that which is to” 
follow. On the other hand, there is. 
this compensation: the music when per- 
formed in the concert hall is heard, | 
while in the playhouse it is generally 
while in the playhouse it is generally | 
lost in the din of assembling and in’ the 
chatter. 

The suite is in three movements, The 
first is the prelude to the first act; it is 
simple ane suggestive; there is passion, 
but it is the passion of Maeterlinck, -: 
which when at its height is supreme | 
resignation to the will of the unseen | 
who direct the action of the human 
puppets. There is no wild melancholy. 
Only toward the end is there the $irre- 
sistible impression of bodement; the 
mysterious horn calls and the listening 
and the disquieted, hopeless answer. 
The second movement is entitled “Fi- 
leuse’’; for at the beginning of the third 
act the curtain rises on Melisande spin- . 
ning with a distaff, and Pelleas is with 
her, 

The music is exquisite in its refinement; | 


-in the refinement of its sadness. The } 


third movement is the final entr’acte, 
the prelude to the death scene. It is: 
funeral music—but how far removed it | 
is from commonplace and formulated | 
lamentation! Perhaps in its most | 
forcible expression there is the sug- 
gestion of Golaud and his importunate: 
questioning of the dying woman, but 
for the most part the musical thought. 
is of the old and dazed Arkel, who: 
looks on with wondering sadness, and 
of Melisande herself. “She must no 
longer be disturbed. The human soul 
is very silent. The human soul likes | 
to depart alone. It suffers so timidly. 
2ut the sadness, Golaud—but the sad-- 
ness of all that one sees * * * She: 
wishes silence now. It was a little be- | 
ing, so peaceful, so timid, and so Si- 
lent. It Was a poor little mysterious 
being like all of us.” 

The music has the shadowy charm 
and the shifting and vague beauty that 
characterize Faure. The performance 
was poetic. The work is of small di- 
mensions, but it is of rare and gubtle 
beauty, one of the most imaginative and 
truly musical works that have been; 
heard here of late years, an | 

Mr. Buonamici gave a very brilliant’ 
performance of a brilliant concerto, The 
composition itself is fresh and interest- 
ing, a most grateful work to the pianist, 
a pleasure to the hearer. It is frankly 
4, virtuoso piece, but it ig neither con- 
ventional nor bizarre. There is the ex- 
otic flavor of the Russian folksong in| 
certain themes, and the occasional ori- 
ental delight in changing and strongly 
accentuat<d rhythms is most pleasing. 

Mr. 3ounamici’s performance was 
glowing with virtuoso blood. He has 
eained in his command of rhythm, in 
his poise, and also in quality of tone. 
His brilliance is not mere glitter; his 
force is not brute strength; his speed 
is no longer enthusiastic recklessness; 
his song is emotional, very human. He 
has learned the value of tonal con- 
trasts and gradations. All in all, his 
performance was an extraordinary one, 
and he richly deserved the applause 
and the wreath. 

Mozart’s symphony has more than _ 
historical interest. While many pages; 
of it are only decorative according’ to 
the old formula of the Italian theatre 
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tell the composer .of. “ 
 ylage’”’ and the three great symphonies. 
~The work was played with both the ap- 
propriate vivacity and grace. Wagner's 


‘@perture, there’are’ passages that. fore-) | BN 


aro’s Mar- 


overture brought the close to a concert 
that gave marked enjoyment and was 
not too long. ri) 


LLL ALA LAL 


EIGHTH CONCERT 
AN INTERESTING ONE 


Rinwnal Yee 1? 1904 
Carlo Buonamici the Soloist at Bos- 


ton Symphony Orchestra’s Recital. 


At the eighth concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra Mr. Carlo Buona- 


‘'mici was the soloist and the program 


was: 


Symphony in C major, No. 34 Mozart 
Concerto in F sharp minor, o. 1 
op. 1, for piano and orchestra, 
Rachmaninoff 
(First time.) 
“Pelleas and Melisande,’”’® suite 


from stage music to _ Maeter- | 


linck’s tragedy Gabriel Faure 


(First time at t ( 

Overture to ‘fhe Flying Dutch- 
man’’ Wagner 
The Mozart symphony in C, a “small 

and early,’’ so to say, is a charming and 

joyous bit of composition, suggestive of 
old laces and gold snuffboxes. 


Wonderfully Artistic. 


Its proper habitat is, of course, not a 
great auditorium, but the wonderfully 
artistic way in which it was played, 
with just the proper dynamic force to 


‘conserve its antique flavor yet make it 


streng enough for the hall, gave it a 


vital tone that delighted everyone. 


How Mr. Buonamici has grown in the 
big and telling phases of his art his 


‘handling of the Rachmaninoff concerto 


gave ample evidence. 
Fine Crystalline Tone. 


The boyish enthusiasm has not left 
him; the splendid technique and fine 
crystalline tone are still more marked, | 
perhaps, than several years ago. But 


above and beyond those great gifts to 
a pianist is now the lofty and virile 
poise of a man who is certain of him- 
gelf. The authority of the keyboard is 
as necessary and as effective as that 
of the stage or the pulpit. When to it 
is added other gifts like those of Buona- 
mici’s you have a great pianist, and 
that this young adopted citizen of Bos- 
ton surely is. 


Russian Romantic School. 


The concerto itself is of the Russian 
romance school. Not of high original- 
ity—for it pays tribute to Tschaikowsky 
and to Borodine at least—it is poetic in 
atmosphere, pensive!ls beautiful and 
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far is. proving in Russla, 
not so its music, for from the land o 


the Slav are coming those things that 
stir and thrill the world, and e end 
seems by no means near, | 


Unbroken Level of Gloom. 


Maeterlinck’s ‘‘Pelleas .and Meéeli- 
jsande” is on an almost unbroken level 
of gloom and dusk, and the Faure 


music, written for Mrs. Patrick Camm 
hell’s production of the play, is adml- 
rably in keeping. In the first move- 
ment is the haunting suggestion of 
night in some wierd garden full of ex- 
otic madness always repressed. And in 
the part ‘depicting Melisande’s passing 
there is much beauty, but it is the 
neauty of a classically cold and dead 
face. Such music cannot be attractive 
when played from the concert stage, 
nor was that the intent of this. Heard 
with the drama in the theater it must 
be highly effective. The plaving was in 
the characteristic refined style of the 
orchestra. 

A brilliant performance of the ‘“Fly- 
ing Dutchman’’ overture ended a con- 
cert whose quality was fine and whose 
length was ideal. 
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MUSIGAL 
MATTERS 


LastNight’sSymphony 
Orchestra Offering’. 


‘Concert of Notable Character 


in Symphony Hall Tonight. 


Attractive Announcements 


of the Week. 
bite dee 1 1% ¢ 


The eighth symphony prograni intro- 
duced Mr Carlo Buonamici as soloist in 
the EF’ minor piano concerto by the Rus- 
sian composer, Rachmaninoff. The or- 
chestral selections were the C major 
Mozart symphony, suite from ‘‘Pelleas 
and Melisande,’’ by Gabriel Faure, and 
the “Flving Dutchman” overture. Mr 
Buonamici, who is very favorably 
known in Boston, is to be commended 
for his ability in making a somewhat 
uninteresting work acceptable in parts. 
There is little in the first movement, 


@ithér in the orchestral or sold 8cére,” 
that commands attention, although some 
cleverness is shown in the instrumenta- 
tion, until the piano is given prominence 
in the closing cadenza. The second part 
is the best of the three and is mainly 


for the solo instrument. The finale has | 


some of the so-called Slav characteris- 
tics, but aside from the piano part has 
nothing particularly original in theme 
or in treatment. 

Mr Buonamici displayed an admirable 
technique, his tone was very pleasing in 
the cadenzas and figurations, his pedal- 
ing being thoroughly good and not cloud- 
ing his finger work, and all the rapid 
tempos were given with a clarity and 
ease which showed him to be an artist 
of high attainments. He lacked some- 
what the thundrous vigor requisite for 
the fortissimo finale, but in the lighter 


moods his work was very fine and well . 


deserved the tavor with which he was 
received. 


| Mozart’s C-major symphony opened ) 


_the program, and the charmingly mel- 
| odic and dainty work was played with 
_beautiful expression, delicacy and har- 
mony oft execution. It was the gem Of 
the evening. In the Rachmaninolf 


concerto the orcuestra did its work - 
conscientiously, and the Wagner cCver- - 


iure was given with the _ usual verve 
and Wagnerian vigor and suggestive- 
ness expected under Mr Gericke's 


j 
; - J . r . 
| guidance. The three movements in the 


laure suite each had its characteristics 3 


vividly shown. The mysterious, plain- 


itive air of the first, the spinning mel- | 


| ody in the second. which is so, unlike 
the spinning music of “The Flying 


enabled the orchestra to show its ex- 
eellence in ensemble work in several 
different ways. Beautiful phrases by 
| the horn in the first part and the whir- 
iring figures by the lighter strings in 


CC A AS IT 


'the second movement are worthy of - 


| particular commendation. 
Special attention is called to the con- 


cert this week, which will be given - 
on Thursday evening, instead of Sat- - 
'urday. The rehearsal will take place I 


as usual on Friday afternoon. Mr 
Charles Gilibert will be the soloist. The 
' selections will be Goldmark’s ‘*Hia- 
watha” overture, Tschaikowsky’s "rae 
thetique’’ symphony, “Pax ‘Trium- 
phans,’’ by Van de Stucken and tour 
vocal numbers. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 
2 i> e 7 
Eo {7 PROGRAMME. 9 
Mozart—Symphony No. 34, in © major. 
S. Rachmaninoff—Concerto for Pianoforte. 
Soloist, Mr. Carlo Buonamici. 
G. Faure—Suite: ‘‘Pelleas and Melisande.’’ 
‘ First time. 
Wagner—Overture to ‘‘The Fiyving Dutchman.’’ 
The Mozart symphony was played with 
much spirit, so that the finale seemed quite 
fiery even to -ears accustomed to. 1812" 
overtures and ‘‘Rides to Hades.’’ Mozart 
himself probably never dreamed of so per- 
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Dutchman,” and the somber third , 
movement are well contrasted and. 


displays of virtuosity. It is a modern “sue- 
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abolish claret. 


And the punch aforesaid came with the 


Rachmaninoff Concerto; a work spicy bess 


yond belief, and brimful of technique and 


cessor to Liszt’s E-flat concerto, but is not 
as coherent even as its predecessor. It 
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plunged into double octaves and fortissimo — 


chords at once, and from the first meas-> 
ures it was evident that bravura was tQ” 
rule the day. It had as many changes of 
tempo as a New England spring has 
changes of weather, yet amidst all the 
bizarrerrie there were those melodie 
touches which (‘for this relief, much 
thanks!’’) the Russian composers have not 


yet learned to disdain. Even the cadenza | 


was thematic and tuneful, and the first’ 
movement evoked great and deserved ap-— 
plause. ws 

The second movement made but a vague 
impression upon the reviewer, but the 


‘ 
“4 
. 


finale, spite of its constantly shifting tempi _ 


and rhythms, its glittering patches and 
spasmodic changes, had some strong cli- 
maxes, its coda being particularly impres-, 
sive. PY 


fectively, without any mannerisms, and 
with manly sincerity ana power. He won 
enthusiastic applause and a laurel wreath. 
He is evidently advancing rapidly in his 
artistic work. He was recalled many 
times at the close of the performance. 
We may add to the sketch of his life that 
he was for a time a pupil of Prof. Carl 


~ Baermann. 


i 


The Faure suite made a very favorable 
impression. Here is a Gallic composer who 
is not infected with the passion for ugli- 


~ ness! He does not score to Brobdingnagian * 


dimensions, and is content occasionally to 
use melody and to introduce beauty into 
his work. There is a pathetic sweetness 


'in the Prelude which .might picture the 
| discovery of the weeping girl, by the spring 


in the forest, the timid one who cares not 
for the crown that she has dropped in the 
water, and there is some suggestion in it 
of the threatening sea which Maeterlinck 
has woven like a thread through all the 
fabric of this depressing play. 

The second movement pictures that spin- 
ning scene, where Melisande is using the 
distaff in the dark room, with Pelleas by 
her side, where Yniold has the first pre- 
sentiment of coming evil, and where his 
“little mother’ sings him to sleep. Some- 
thing of these things we could discern in 
the tender oboe melody with its tema 


ostinata of strings. 


The death scene of the finale was of) 


' most delicate sadness, more beautiful than 
‘the sketchy play itself. Possibly the musie 


| was the stronger because the Maeterlinck 


work is such an outline, such a series of 


. mere impressions. 


Although one can ‘praise the originality, : 
the melodic charm and the brevity of the. 


; 
! 


< 
Mr. Buonamici played the work very ef- | 
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‘the “Flying Dutchman” overture. | 

- may ‘hig theo- 

as much as_ he pleases, yet 

\the ‘Flying Dutchman,” which was 

composed before he mounted — his 

‘ hobby-horse, will live as long as ‘“Tris- 

‘tan and Isolde.” It contains all the essen- 

‘tials of what he afterwards elaborated. with 

extreme detail; it has continuity; its poetry 

‘and music are perfectly wedded; it has 

dramatic power; freedom of modulation; 

and it has even 4 graphic use of ‘‘leit- 
motif.’’ 

If the reader cares to compare the guid- 
ing motive of the Dutchman with the chief 
figure of Beethoven's 9th symphony, first 
movement, he will find that the earlier 

‘composer made some good use of the same 
figure, but upside down. The overture was 
_ performed with splendid power and was, 
musically, the peak of the concert, even 
if some mountain heights were attained in 
each of the other works presented. It was 
a programme of sustained interest and of 
just the right length. The public should 
bear in mind that this week, on account 
of the: festivities of Christmas eve, the 
concert precedes its own public rehearsal, 
and will take place on Thursday evening. 
Louis C. Elson. 
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Symphony Hall: Symphony Orchestra 
Saturday’s was the eighth Symphony con- 
eert of the season. The soloist was Mr. 

Carlo Buonamici, and this was the pro- 

gramme: | | 

Mozart: Symphony in C major, No. 34 (kséchel 
No. 338). | 4 | 

S Rachmaninoff: Concerto for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra, in F-sharp minor, No. 1, Op. 1. 
(First time.) 

G. Fauré: ‘‘Pélléas and Mélisande,’’ Suite from 
stage music to Maeterlinck’s Tragedy, Op. Sv. 
(First time at these concerts.) 

| Wagener: Overture to “The Mlying Dutechman.”’ 
This concert was, in every particular, 
one of the most attractive of the season. 

The programme, to begin with, was thor- 

oughly interesting, and also cunningly con- 

trived, with the symphony first, and, for 
the close, Wagner’s stirring overture, which 
on Saturday was grandly played, roman- 
tically and brilliantly, with exquisite work 
from the flutes, clarinets and oboes. The 
orchestra’s work all the evening was sin- 
gularly beautiful. 

Of most moment, naturally, was the suite 
arranged from .Fauré’s incidental music to 

Maeterlinck’s “Pélléas and Mélisande,’’ 

| which was played for the first time at a 

Symphony concert, although it had already 

been produced at a Conservatory concert, 

The behavior of Bostonians at Mrs. Camp- 

bell’s production of ‘‘Pélléas’’ prevented the 

music’s being heard on that occasion, when 
it was in its most fitting place. That an 
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people in Boston could show themselves so 
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dinary. 


et 


proval seems necessary. 


deaf to beautiful music as was the case at 
Mrs. Campbell’s representation is extraor- 
To make people listen attentively, 
the hall mark of Symphony Concert ap- 


| The music of Fauré, whenever or wher- 
ever it be heard, is well worth the hearing, for 


put peculia 


* 
. 


vague, queer, 


Given an imaginative audience, this pre-— 
lude of Fauré’s must have exercised a po- 


tent charm in attuning the mind to the 
strange drama that was to follow. And 


‘still more fancy-pricking is the prelude to 


the last act, music that breathes of tragedy, 
not of the declaiming, breast-beating kind, 
but the true, silent tragedy that hurts. 
These few pages of adagio are very won- 
derful. It is to be hoped we can hear them 
onee more, and possibly some time we may 
hear them in their proper place, 


While overshadowed by the genius of 


Fauré, the rest of the concert was far from 
commonplace. 
zart symphony, brilliantly and sonorously 


played, which was not the less agreeable | 


because it contained no minuet. And there 
was the new Rachmaninoff concerto, a 
sturdy work grateful to the pianist and 
agreeable to hear, if not of tremendous 
musical worth. Mr. Buonamici’s lovely 
liquid tone in the third movement was 
something to hear and remember. His en- 
tire performance, in fact, was excellent, al- 
though the end was superior to the rest. 
It was heartily applauded. 

This week’s concert will be held Thursday 
evening, to avoid Christmas Eve. Mr. Gili- 
bert is to sing, and this will be the pro- 
eramme: Goldmark, overture to ‘‘Hiawa- 
that’: Haydn, aria from “The Seasons”; 
Massenet, Elegie; Tschaikowsky, Symphony 
No. 6, “Pathétique’’; songs with pianoforte; 
Lalo, Aubade; D’Erlanger, ‘‘Morte”’; P. Van 
Der Stucken, ‘‘Pax Triumphans’”’ first time. 
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audience made up of the most cultivated | 


There was a delightful Mo- | 


|| lightness, deftness and skill that 


— Faure, 
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TY | exquisite in its mystic, deeply pathetic and 
fet the orchestra in a manner that brought out 
- | _ | its beanties to the fullest extent. It was 
: Ts Maeterlinck’s mysticism was successfully 
» |set to music. / The suite was heard in 
Boston when Mrs. Patrick Campbell ap-, 
| , The “Flying Dutchman’ overture was 
given as oufy the Boston Symphony Or- 
echestra can do it and was heard with 
| pleasure. 
| Fy The next concert will take place on 
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og a 9 | 4 1 t | suggestive character and it was played by 
peared in the play in 1902. 
Thursday evening of this week, Charles 


Gilibert being the soloist. 


Young Artist Wins Deserved N'Y ORCHESTRA. 


Plaudits of the Great Throng 
Last Night for His Playing of SKB. Conductor. 


' ! 1 £ 
Fine Rachmaninoff Concerto-——-—— 
ICERY. 

That Boston has a pianist of the first 
rank was demonstrated last night at the 


¢ 
Seta Symphony Concert, when Carloo LR QA; 
»UOnAINICL, ACCOMpPanied by the Symphony : 
Orchestra, played Rachimaninoff's Concerto Sven 
for Piano and Orchestra in FF. sharp minor 
: No, 1 Om. 1. The audience, a more than 
| usually large and brilliant one. was quick 
to reecoguize the youug artist’s triumph. 
wnd gave him round after round of hear- 
tiest applause at the ciose of the selection, MMMe. 
calling him out repeatediy, and the marks 
of approvation reached “‘sterm’’ propor 
tions, when a huge laurel wreath was borne; to ‘‘Hiawatha.”’ 
down the centre aisle for the hero of the 
|} moment. 
' Mr. Buonamici richly 
| plaudits and the wreath. 


By Kent Perkins. 


AT 8, P.M. 


deserved the 


Crys i - oe 
Ilis interpreta- Phe Seasons. 


. tion of the great young Russian composer's 
| Work was veritably superb. 
ment, the most characteristically Russian 


The first move- 


in its: ahrmonie ecoclovinf, with the inevit- 
‘able touch of barbaric fierceness suggested 


cient power, firmness and brilliance. 

There was no lack of Russian tone in 
‘the other two movements, but it was not 
1} so obtrusively evident,as in the first part, pranNOFORTE. 
(or the concerto. In the second division, 

;andante cantabile, Mr. EBuonomici was at 

‘his best. and he mace the lyric measures 

of the movement, beautiful in their mel- 

odie sweetness, sing exguisitely under his 

idelicate and sympathetic touch. ‘The third 

‘}and last movement was played with a 

were 
charming in the extreme. Every note in‘MPHANS.”’ 
the fastest runs and most rapidly chang-time.) 

ing intricate harmonies received its full 


v No. 6, ‘‘Pathétique.’’ 


|| Value, and not a shade of expression was 


| lost. The pianist throughout gave a strong ———————————_— 
impression of possessing a reserve of abil- 
| ity both in execution and expression that 
| he could draw upon whenever it might be-,jsgt: 
| come necessary. toston should be proud 
of Mr. Buonanici and make much of him. 
It is to be. hoped, too, that more of 
Rachmanioff’s beanie may be heard at the S GILIBERT. 
the Symphony concerts. The programme 
of the evening was as follows: 
Sag Symphony m © major, No. 54 (Iochel, 
OO. ode . fae S445 , , 
-aitichmaninost Concerto in F-sharp minor, for is a Steinway. 
pianoforte and orchestra, op. 


ens 


‘“Pelleas and Melisande * suite from 
stage music to Maeterlink’s Tragedy, op. 80. mn 
Wagner, Overture to ‘‘The Flying Dutchman. 


The Mozart Symphony was heard with 





Symphony Hall. 
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SEASON 1904-05. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 
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IX. CONCERT. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 22, AT 38, P.M. 


Programme. 
MENDELSSOHN, OVERTURE to ‘‘Camacho’s Wedding,’’ op. ro. 


HAYDN, ARIA, from ‘‘’The Seasons.’’ ‘‘With eagerness the 
the husbandman.”’’ 


TSCHAIKOWSKEY, SYMPHONY No. 6, ‘‘Pathetic.’’ in B minor, op. 74. 


I. Adagio: Allegro non troppo. 
II, Allegrocon grazia. 
III, Allegro molto vivace. 
IV. Finale: Adagio lamentoso. 


SONGS with PIANOFORTE. 
a) D’ERLANGER, **“MORTE.”’ 


b) LALO, AUBADE, from ‘‘Le Roi d’Ys.”’ 


VAN DER STUCKEN, SYMPHONIC FESTIVAL PROLOGUE, 
Triumphans.”’ 


CLAUDE CHARLES MARIE GILIBERT (First time.) 


Soloist: 


Mr. CHARLES GILIBERT. 


The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 





CLAUDE CHARLES MARIE GILIBERT 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1904-O5. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


IX. CONCERY. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 22, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 
MENDELSSOHN. OVERTURE to “‘Camacho’s Wedding,” op. ro. 


HAYDN, ARIA, from ‘‘The Seasons.’’ ‘‘With eagerness the 
the husbandman.”’ 


TSCHAIKOWSKY. SYMPHONY No. 6, ‘‘Pathetic.’’ in B minor, op. 74. 


. Adagio: Allegro non troppo. 
» Allegrocon grazia. 

Allegro molto vivace. 
. Finale: Adagio lamentoso. 


SONGS with PIANOFORTE. 
a) D’ERLANGER, ‘“MORTE.”’ 


b) LALO, AUBADE, from ‘‘Le Roi d’Ys.”’ 


VAN DER STUCKEN, SYMPHONIC FESTIVAL PROLOGUE, 
Triumphans,”’ 


(First time. ) 


Soloist: 


Mr. CHARLES GILIBERT. 


The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 
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Symphony Hall: Symphony Orchestra 


The ninth symphony concert was held 
yesterday evening in place of tomorrow 
evening, before the public rehearsal, in 
fact, to avoid taking people from their 
homes on Christmas Eve. The soloist was 
Mr. Charles Gilibert, and this was the 
programme: | 
Mendelssohn: Overture to ‘‘Camacho’s Wedding,”’ 


Haydn: Aria, from ‘‘The Seasons,’’ ‘‘With eager— 
ness the husbandman.’’ 
Tehaikovsky: Symphony No. 6, ‘‘Pathetic,’’ in B 
minor, Op. T4. 
Songs with Pianoforte— 
D’ Erlanger: ‘‘Morte.’’ 
Lalo: Aubade, from ‘‘Le Roi d’Ys.’’ 
Van der Stucken: Symphonic Festival Prologue, 
‘‘Pax Triumphans.’’ (First time.) 


Tchaikovsky's poignantly expressed 
this gay week before Christmas, when, 
wherever one goes, one sees only good 
cheer, for even people with troubles try 
hard at this time to conceal them. 
Tehaikovsky’s ‘*Pathetic’”’ symphony, 
however, proved less depressing yesterday 
than would have been ‘the case ten years 
ago. The work was heartily applauded, in 
particular the third movement, but the 
performance was in no sense an event, to 
be anticipated for a weék, listened to in 
shuddering silence, and, the next day, be 
discussed in terms of frantic admiration. 
On account of its over-emphasis, perhaps, 
its violence, its hysteria, the emotional 
,quality of the ‘‘Pathetic’’ symphony no 
longer makes a potent appeal to the public, 
or, apparently, to the orchestra. The music 
now can be listened to very calmly. ‘This 
being the situation, the actual beauty of 


the seore receives closer attention than a ; 


few years ago, when persons could not 
listen to the music for shivering. But in 
this symphony there is indeed much beauty, 
and the perfection of workmanship as well; 


d [OTe es AOee.. 23. rou, 


; the programme: Overture to ‘‘Genoveva.”’ 
Schumann; concerto for pianoforte, No, 2 


WhO 


_ There will not be another symphony come 


cert till the last day of December. Th 
Mr, Joseffy will appear, and this will be 


in B-flat major, op. 83, Brahms 
midi d’un Faun” (first time), 

symphony in E-flat major, No. 8, 

op. 55, Beethoven. 
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SYMPHONY 


~ FOR DYING YEAR 


fear of the charnel-house fitted ill with | 


| 


t 
' 
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for many a year it will be a great pleasure © 


to heart it, provided conductors no longer 
expect to wring tears with it. The per- 


formance last night was unusually beau-, 


tiful. 
Despite the age of the symphony, its 
performance was an affair of greater mo- 


o----— 


At Ninth Concert of Symphony 
Orchestra Tschaikowsky’s “Pa- 
thetic’ Was Played with a 


Grace Seldom Realized 
Ne» alo, o~weenditteh 3, ee 


The ninth concert of the Symphony 
cichestra, Mr. Gericke conductor, was 
given in Symphony Hall last evening. 
The programme was as follows: 
Overture to ‘‘Camacho’s Wedding,”’ 

Mendelssohn 
Aria from ‘‘The Seasons’’ Hayda 
Symphony No. 6, ‘Pathetic’... .Tachaikowsky 
Songs with piano— 

a. Aubade from “Le Roi d’¥s’’ 

b. ‘*Morte’’ . , a’ Erlanger 
Symphonic festi ‘Pax Tri- 

umpbans’’ Van der Stucken 

(First time.) 

Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Pathetic’’ symphony 
is music for a dying year. As a work of 
purely musical art some may, with 
reason, prefer the fifth of the same 
composer, but the emotional contents of 
the fifth are not sa poignant, so tear- 
compelling. Indeed, the modernity of . 


- emotion is so striking in the ‘Pathetic’’ 


ment than the production, for the first 


‘time, of Mr. Van Der Stucken’s piece, ‘‘Pax 
Triumphans,’’ a composition for very full 
orchestra indeed, by means of which the 
composer contrived to ge®a tremendous 


body of tone, the like of which never was 
heard before in Symphony Hall. ‘To be 
plain, the work undoubtedly would sound 
more in place in Haymarket square on the 
Fourth of July than in any hall at all. It 
is distinctly a piece for an occasion. 
Yeserday, by the way, proved an occa- 
sion for Mr. Gilibert, who was not in 
good voice nor yet in his most musical 
vein. Although he made less effect than 
usual, therefore, the fact remains that he 
sang the aria from “‘The Seasons’’ better 
| than nearly anyone else could sing it, and 


that many prophesied the speedy disap- 
pearance of the SYM PROny: from the 
repertory, and some intimated knowing- : 
ly that the composer would soon share 
the fate of Raff. 7. 
But the “Pathetic” symphony is full 


of the thought of death and the grave, 
-and men and women in all ages have 


said with Branchiano in Webster's pet 


been curious about death. They have 


edy of Italian horror: ‘On pain of dea h 
let no man name death to me; it is @ 
word infinitely terrible;’’ they have 
mourned with Moschus the fate of those 
“unheard of in hollow earth,” ‘who 
sleep “a right long and boundless slum, 
ber from which none are aroused,’ 
they may ask with Job: “Man dieth and 
wasteth away; yea, man giveth up et 
ghost, and where is he?’ or they ae 3 
speak bravely after the manner OF Fi®n-— 
ley and Walt Whitman—it matters NOt; 
there are few who are not curious 
about the secret of secrets. ra da 
And it may be said that supreme fu 
neral music, or music that is 
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| Is the blood 
”. Mozart's 


» 


then, 


Last night the per 


miliar work, which 

deepened the impression made at pre-. 
vious hearings, although the perform- 
ance was not always sustained at a 
highly emotional pitch. We should have 
liked, for instance, a less formal reading 
of the third movement, more animation 
and greater force—a force akin to 
frenzy—in the march. So, too, there 
might have been wildness in the la- 
mentation, shuddering despair, agony 
unrelieved by glimmer of hope. On the 
other hand, there was much that was 
beautiful and impressive in the first 
movement, and the second movement 
was performed with a grace indicated 
By the composer but seldom realized in 

e 


concert hall. 
Mr. Van der Stucken’s ‘‘Pax Trium- 


phans”. was played here for the first 
time. It was composed for a_ special 
occasion, for a meeting of a Saenger- 
bund in Brooklyn, and it was composed 
with a view to broad and popular 
effects. The scheme of its construction, 
its fresco character. reminds one of a 
Flemish out-of-door work, and the com- 
position would undoubtedly be more 
effective in a great hall crowded with 
enthusiasts eager ta join in the final 
choral than it was last night in Sym- 
phony Hall with the statues of ancient 
gods, goddesses and bards looking down 
in wonder. There are broad and stirring 
passages side by side with those that 
are trivial or commonplace; there are 
pages where episodes are too loosely 
connected; there is one passage that 
last night brought to mind the tales told 
of Jullien’s ‘‘Fireman’s Quadrille.’’ 


Mendelssohn’s overture has been little 


plaved here. Although it now seems 


ittle more than a curtain-raiser, it is 
eminently Mendelssohnian with all the 
earmarks and mannerisms. 

Mr. Gilibert made much of Haydn’s 
air of the ‘husbandman, but he was 
heard to still wreater advantage in the 


song by the Baron d’Erlanger and in 


the charming aubade from Lalo’s opera. 
His exquisite singing of the latter song 
will long be remembered. It was a tri- 
umph of vocal artistry. 


ao ak Z 
SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Corhe, y e t . i? Od 
M Gilibert, the Celebrated Baritone, 
Soloist of the Evening—“Pathetic” 
Symphony Splendidly Performed. 
Tne Symphony program last evening 
{introduced the Frenéh baritone, M Gill- 
bert, as soloist; the festival prologue, 
‘‘Pax Triumphans,’’ by Van der Stucken, 
was played for the first time at these 
concerts, and the remaining selections 
were Mendelssohn’s overture, ‘Ca- 
macho’s Wedding’ and Tschaikowsky's 


“Pathetic” symphony, the latter prov- 
ing to be the chief orchestral feature 


1¢ tom! "a0 6 not easily disappear OF Osta oles ad eater gy ia 
i ag ee ay  eaphis i e vor by the unifo | 


in all his vocal 


ears to be less susceptible to niimatic 
last evening he sang 
with as much finesse and beauty of tone 


nfluences, and 


as at any of his previous appearances 


in Boston this season. 


He is so thoroughly artistic and sym- 
pathetic and sings with such ease and 
finish that it is always a pleasure to 
listen to him. The aria from Haydn's 
oratorio, ‘The Seasons,’ was delievered 
with splendid verve and expression, 1n- 
vesting the simple harmony with all its 

astoral significance. Very tender was 
his interpretation of d’Erlanger’s =: 
an 
equally satisfactory, though in a differ- 
ent’ vein was the ‘serenade’ from 


sical setting of Borelli’s ‘‘Morte”’ 


jo’s opera, ‘“‘Le Roid eed a 


La- 


The three 


songs were skilfully contrasted in senti- 


ment and again displayed the mas 


abilities of this popular baritone. 
Gilibert’s reception was very demon- 
strative and at the close of the Lalo 
mumber he was recalled many times 
to the stage. Mr Zach played the pow 
§QO 


accompaniments with his usual 
judgment. 


terly 


M 


The great symphony by Tschaikowsky 
was given in a manner to win hearty 
appiause for Mr (yericke after each of 
the four movernents. The fierceness of 
the different moods was vividly 
pressed, the entrancing dance rhythn:s 
of the second part were sung with ad- 
mirabie precision and’ huoyancy by the 
strings; the: grim, intermittent sugges- 
tions of a tragedy were vividly shown 
in the peculiar drum part, in the third 
movement the brasses and wood winds 
harmonized perfectly in their combined 
work, and the finale, with its funereal 
atmosphere, showed ensemble playing 
as near perfection as one can reason- 


ably expect to hear. 


ex- 


The “Camacho’s Wedding” is a pretty, 
vivacious tone poem, which was played 
in the proper spirit. Mr Van der Stuck- 
en’s festival prologue presents musical 
contrasts representing “lamentation,” 
‘march.’ ‘‘forcee,’’ ‘despair,’ ‘‘neace”’ 
and closing with a choral. In short, it 
is a picture of war and peace in conflict, 
with »eace the victor. The orches'ra- 
tion is elaborate and very, very vigor- 
ous at times and employs about all in- 
struments of percussion known to or- 
chestras of today. The different ‘“points”’ 
of the composition were given with due 
effect, and the piece was played with 
the proper regard to the directions in 
the score,. but it has no special claim 
to be considered more than program 
music. of the so-called ‘popular’ class, 
brilliant, strenuous and full of fortis- 
simo passages which keep the heavier 
contingents of the band pretty busy. 


regular Friday afternoon 


The 
formance will take place today. 
week Mr Joseffy will 


er- 
ext 


be the _ soloist, 


playing Brahm's second concerto for 
piano, The orchestral numbers Mika 

e- 
bussy’s “Apres midi d’un Faune,” and 


Schumann’s overture, ‘‘Genoveva, 


Beethoven's ‘“Eroica’’ symphony, 


ed 


<** 
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work. 
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The performance of the symphony was 
something absolutely great. Never hay 
| we heard Mr. Gericke and the orchestfa 

: Ty a. bess! 
Opa SYMPHONY CONCERT, {3 keg ‘the ier ak poaterite oak Teall : 
and pa - ibiaeemeppoenseah Dee 29 LY 4. kowsky's “Pathetic Symphony’’! The 
ah be hanes palit Bi pyar ana h Wedding.’” - present writer has heard it many time $ 
Mr. Chas. Gilfbert. and can bear testimony that it is” not 
Tschaikowsky. Symphony No. 6. ‘‘Pathetique.’’ | growing threadbare in his case. Very true, 
Seng» with piano. ms it does not attain the lofty atmosphere 
r’.° Van Der scconeh * "Orahestial Prologue. o re oa Bere ane Transfiguration! 
‘Pax Triumphans.”” admitted that its philosophy is of-a much 
To have one’s symphony concert on ee, yan bate ica Cone a then 
Thursday seemed as strange as if the Bos- petiprgeicah, yp. great metaphysics) isveamay 
tonian received his beans and brown bread pitied yet its melodic charm, its fine orches~ 
on a Saturday afternoon! But the usual vighames ay aga? end) ian always? 
dudience wie: omen’ ane a ey | Sa se oa (‘to make it a consp!cuous number of the 
of more Hath ¢Waual Cvenéat: Wah Acan modern repertoire. ‘ 
Rubin Golaratk's ' “Hiawatha” Serptsige 4 Its picture of happiness at the first, and 
had been announced to begin the concert. hiss tender ying of this in the moment 
but this was changed into the overture to oF didwolUriony, 18 Dresses oF mila 
Mendelssohn's operatic fiasco. The over- glory conquering against all opposition,| 
ture to “Camacho’s Wedding” is he bes and the graphic struggle of themes in the 
ding’ is the best ;tnird movement; its remarkable achieve 
sic of the ayens work. 3 ment of an attractive 5-4 rhythm (it is 
nh the Over Uses rate the young Men- ~ yeally 2-4 and 3-4 in alternation) In the gec- 
_delssohn: vas quite at ease,—Iin the dra- ~ ond movement; its effective use of .deep 
| matic power of opera he was much at . wood-wind effects in the first and last 
sea. rhe overture of the Cervantian sub- {| movements and its impressive trombone 
Ject is bright and dainty (the opera itself ‘chords in the finale; its intense empley- 
being prosy and artificial), but it does not * ment of an irregular rhythm of triplets ‘iti 
attain the perfection that Mendelssohn had | the finale and its vivid picture of the ces- 
achieved at about the same epoch (his | sation of the heart-beats at the close, ait 
wth year) in the ‘‘Midsummer-night’s ' these are strong touches even if the fémi- 
Dream” overture, which is certainly the | nine, or even at times effeminate charac- 
greatest orchestral success ever won by a, ter of this Chopin of the orchestra, pales 
boy. | | before the powerful masculinity of the 
The performance was sprightly and dash- great German composer. : 
ing. even a trifle rough, and won ap- | It is a grateful work for the conductor, 
plause, but we venture to hope that the | and for the orchestra, and, as already’ 
work of Rubin Goldmark, certainly one of stated, Mr. Gericke and his men were alive: 
the most promising of the vounger con- {to all their opportunities; every orchestral 
posers in America (born In New York in } “coup” was made with surety and deci- 
1872)’ will soon come to its hearing. i} sion, , | 
—_—_-—_——- Tha. 4 rhy . . : 
M. Gilibert is one of the most satisfying haha Oat he the bp 
artists of the concert platform. He has ! strokes ‘was. Peay ris kettle-Crie 
his noble voice under the most perfect | every sapvernent. kaart succesarul, Dus: 
control, and can give the most massive | lence. Mr Papinck aI gong of exna 
breadth or the most delicate ‘“‘nuance” | first third sat” Ene ae resneree after the 
with equal ease. His Haydn number was | 4 stel ageeh: aed ales Ryser ements, (hela 
Simon's air—‘‘With eagerness the husband- | = , 1e close being very marked, 
man.’’—and it sounded very strange in Rertaniett ANY 
French. It was well sung, and yet some- 
thing was lacking.—possibly the quaint, 
archaic, old English flavor. But the long | 
roulades at “Il germe en son sein” were 
perfect. There was not absolute unity be- : 
tween orchestra and singer. | 
Considering that the symphony of the 
coneert pictured death, it Wwas rather 
lugubrious to follow it with a song entitled 
“Morte.’’ by d'Erlanger, and even in the 
next number, an Aubade by Lalo, the sing- 
er threatened death if his sweetheart did 
not come to him soon. These songs, with 
Mr. Zach at the piano, Mr. Gilibert sang 
in his very best vein; in the first there 
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The concert closed with one of the greats 
est of American compositions,—and @ mag 
nificent performance of it! i eea a 

If Mr. Van Der Stucken celebrates trium- 
phant peace with so much vigor, we can- 
not imagine what he would do with ex- 
| plosive war! This great American COM>-— 
| poser always paints on a large canvas; he — 

is a master of the great modern orchest¥a j 
# and he works up his . climaxes with a? 
i breadth that is certainly exciting. Ms 
Naturally he calls for an array of ie 

struments that rivals Berlioz in his most~ 
ambitious momehts. In this work, which 
was written for a Brooklyn Saengerfest in. 
was sorrow, in the second piquancy, and : oat avin tic ee instrumense appear 
in both that exquisite taste and fitness _ |; ad Seta ENN Ber ee yerbie', 

| mine kre > uss’; tra-bassoon, gong, bells, éte., ete, and 
which is the great charm of this vocalists | finally a chorus (absent on this occasi 3 


- and organ. Trumpets a 
He was recalled over and over again, ' gles > as ieee uth ina ceeeiema ane str my ill 
and we wish he might have added a song | other devices are in evidence ‘ many 
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wae climax, ‘the atothes 
, comes with an outburst of » 


‘ with the grand old chorale | 1 


—'th et alle, Gott" — 
My Oy st al give thanks to God, 
Hands, t and voice upraising. a 
- His great deeds celebrate 
aw. ni " atitude and praising.”’ 
| 20ut the chorus this lofty theme 
\‘? the » organ and full orchestra made a 
- majestic ending to a very powerful 
t - was well to give this composition 
America’s greatest orchestra, and ,it 
oa ying to think that there is in 
st SO thorough a master of the com- 
of modern scoring. 
is quite possible that many did not 
tand the complex work at a single 
. 18, ut, instead of slighting it on this 
oe in a they ought to hear it again. It is 
s jy a greater work than the com- 
pues “Ratcliffe” and, spite of an occa- 
| "The Vagnerian ‘ach gmee nee, is original. 
né cee trumpets blew their part 
bly. nd, considering the great difficul-. 
aS whole performance was one that. 
the mastery of Mr. Gericke over 
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even better at the performance. 


oon, for, while the concert took 
night, the public ‘rehearsal’ of 


a kon ise today—which is strange but. 
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| ‘Semi-Novelty. Introduced. 
‘The “Camacho” overture, one .e ‘ns | 
least familiar. of’ all Mendelssohn's. 


works, had not. been played at these | 
concerts for seventeen years, and it is. | 


that impelled Mr, Gericke to drag it 
forth from the library again. = 

However, if is worth hearing as a 
‘semi-novelty, a sort of musical curiosity 
—although it is” conventional in form 
and’ thoroug ly genteel | ‘and polished 
in its ideas. I ‘yhay be called. an emi- 
nently: respectable trifle, tye - ‘Temark- 
i for a ‘boy of sixteen. | 


Et - Patheti que ‘Symphony. 
Ue ‘Not 80° the: magnificent “Pathetique” 
‘symphony, t most profound and signi- 


[interesting to conjecture tne a 


ficant “pure meets» orchestral ‘ work for the , 


yn. called it “sewer music” at 
dt “first hearing, but ‘he afterward 
‘famply recanted. It is, to-be sure, full 
‘of the horror of the -ultimate destiny 


| ae last. fifty. years. An. eminent . réviewer 
| 


| of. man, but. even ‘{n its gloom it thrills 


- ina Tschaikowsky’s strange 
“nature | ere has its full outlet, and here, 


t " rn |, too, his. musical genius is in most splen- 


did flower. ‘The ipettormance was mas- 
terly in its skill, » ‘and more 


‘|}impetuous and _ “fiery” than any Mr. 
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1904-05. 


BOSTON SYMTHONY ORCHESTRA. 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


X. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 331, AT 8, 


Programme. 


SCHUMANN, OVERTURE to ‘‘Genoveva.’’ 


BRAHMS, CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, No. 2, in B flat major, 


op. 83. 


DEBUSSY, ‘“‘Apres midi d’un Faun.”’ 


(First time.) 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY in E flat major, No. 3, ‘‘Eroica.’’ op. 55 


Soloist: 


RAFAEL JOSHFFY. 


The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 
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savage ‘‘brute force’ figure and the tender 


melody which typifies “Longing for Peace,” 


and the chief struggle is between these two 


themes; but still .more prominent is the. 


figure, of 9 notes, which ushers in the 
“Gelebration of Peace,’ and this is in- 
geniously yaried and led to a climax. The 
March of ‘the combatants, the Plaint of 
suffering Humanity, the motive of Despair, 


are all earnest and picturesque details of 


distinctly a 


the work. 

But finally the great climax, the apothe- 
osis of it all, comes with an outburst of 
Thanksgiving, with the grand old chorale 
theme,—'‘Nun danket alle, Gott’ — 

“Tet all give thanks to God, 
Hands, heart and voice upraising. 
His great deeds celebrate 

With gratitude and praising.’’ 

Even without the chorus this loftv theme 
with the organ and full orchestra made a 
most majestic ending to a very powerful 
work. It was well to give this composition 
with America’s greatest orchestra, and,it 
was gratifying to think that there is in 
the west so thorough a master of the com- 
piexities of modern scoring. 

It is quite possible that many did not 
understand the complex work at a single 


hearing, but, instead of slighting it on this | 
It is | 


account, they ought to hear it again. 
greater work than the com- 


poser’s “Ratcliffe’’ and, spite of an occa- 


sional Wagnerian resemblance, is original. | 


The muted trumpets blew their part 


nobly and, considering the great difficul- | 


ties, the whole performance was one that 
proved the mastery of Mr, Gericke over 
thorny scores. 


It may go even better at the performance | 


this afternoon, for, while the concert took 
place last night, the public ‘‘rehearsal”’ of 
it takes place today—which is strange but 
true! Louis C, Elson. 


SEMENOVELTY 


WORTH REARING 


Mendelssohn’s “Camacho” Overture | 


Reintroduced by Symphony Or- 
chestra After Period of 17 Years. 


A PATHETIOUE SYMPHONY 


Most Profound and Significant Pure- 
ly Orchestral Work ‘for the 
Last 50 Years. 
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Out off respect for the evening ma 


notable by the advent of Santa aus, 


the Symphony concert ‘this week was 
‘given last night, instead of Saturday. 
The program was: | | 
Overture: to ‘**Camacho’s Wedding,’’ Op. © _. 
LS EA aes ee dies srermte War s s oldtiees  .Mendelssohn 
'Aria, from ‘The. Seasons.’’ “With 
' Eagerness the Husbandman’”’ 
| Symphony No. 6, ‘‘Pathetic,’’ 
minor, op. 7 
' Songs with planoforte....-+-++ssseegers s 
| * “d'Erlanger; Aubade, from ‘‘Le 
Roi d’¥s,’’ Lalo. 
| Symphonic Festival Prologue, 
‘| umphans” 


’ 


‘Pax Tri- 
Van der Stucken 
(First time.) 


Semi-Novelty Introduced. 


The “Camacho’”’ overture, one of the 
least famillar of all Mendelssohn’s 
| works, had not been played at these 
|concerts for seventeen years, and it is 
linteresting to conjecture tue thought 
'that impelled Mr. 
forth from the library again. 

However, it is worth hearing as a 
semi-novelty, a sort of musical curiosity 
'|—although it is conventional in form 
and thoroughly genteel and polished 
in its ideas. It may be called an emi- 
‘Inently respectable trifle, yet remark- 
able for a boy of sixteen. 


Pathetique Symphony. 


Not so the magnificent “Pathetiaue”’ 
| symphony, the most profound and signi- 


last fifty years. An eminent reviewer 
of Boston called it “sewer music’ at 
the first hearing, but he afterward 
amply recanted. It is, to be sure, full 
of the horror of the ultimate destiny 
of man, but even in its gloom it thrills 
and fascinates. Tschaikowsky’s strange 
nature here has its full outlet, and here, 
too, his musical genius is in most splen- 
‘did flower. The performance was mas- 
terly in its technical skill, and more 
impetuous and fiery than any Mr. 
Gericke has given of this particular 
'} work. 
| Still, the reserve that he insists upon 
spreading over the symphony was some- 
'|times in evidence. Nevertheless, it made 


a great effect, and was warmly ap- 
‘| plauded. 


! Curious Mixture. 


‘| Mr. Van der Stucken’s “Pax Trium- 
| 'phans” is a’ curious mixture of common- 


’ ; 


‘place bombast, nobility of thought and 
deafening noise.. A theme of true 


beauty will. be succeeded by one that a 
| popular song composer might have 
written. — 
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ficant purely orchestral work for the | 
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| The struggle between “brutal force” 


‘and “longing for peace” is often a: blur 
‘of meaningless sounds, while the finale 
of bells, gong, organ, bass drum and 
cymbals suggests a fire rather than an 
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1904-O5. 


BOSTON SYMTHONY ORCHESTRA. 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


X. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 31, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


SCHUMANN, OVERTURE to “Genoveva.”’ 


BRAHMS, CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, No. 2, in B flat major, 


Op. 53. 


DEBUSSY, ‘Apres midi d’un Faun,’ 


(First time. ) 


BEETHOVEN, 


Soloist: 


Mr. RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 


Che Pianoforte is a Steinway. 
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, in B flat major, No. 2, 


1904-O5. 
‘‘Genoveva.’’ op. 81. 


ppassionato. 


Programme. 
Soloist 


PRELUDE to Stephanie Mallarmé’s Ellogue, ‘‘The 


Afternoon of a Faun.”’ 
(First time at these concerts.) 


SYMPHONY in C minor, No. 5, op. 67. 


OVERTURE to 
op. 83. 
I. Allegro con brio. 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE 
I. Allegro non troppo. 


X. CONCERY. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER S31, AT 8, P.M. 
II. Andante con moto. 
III. Allegro: Trio. 
The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 


II. Allegro a 

III. Andante. 

IV. Allegretto grazioso. 
IV. Allegro. 


Symphony Hall. 
Mr. RAFAEL JOSHEFFY. 
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WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor, 


SCHUMANN, 
BRAHMS, 
DEBUSSY, 
BEETHOVEN, 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 
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Drow. chestra yaw 2.1905 
At the tenth symphony concert, given 


last Saturday evening, Mr. Rafael Joseffy | 


was the soloist, and this was the pro- 
gramme: 


Schumann: Overture to *‘Genoveva,’’ Op. 81. 


phony Hall: Boston Symphony Or- 


$ 


| 
' 


Brahms: Concerto for Pianoforte, in B-flat — 


major, No. 2, Op. 3. Sets ial’ 
Debussy: Prelude to Stephanie Mallarmé’s 
Ellogue, ‘‘The Afternoon of a Faun.”’ 
(First time at these concerts.) 
Beethoven: Symphony in C minor, No. 5, Op. 67. 
The concert gained distinction chiefly 
from the production of Debussy’s prelude 
“The Afternoon of a Faun,’’ which compo- 
Sition, incidentally, had been Played twice 
before in Boston, once by the Orchestral 
Club, under Mr. Longy, and once by Mr. 
Lang, at a Chickering Production Concert. 


As everyone knows by this time, the piece 


undertakes to reproduce musically the im- 
pressions aroused by Mallarmé’s extraor- 
dinary poem of the same name, a strange 
work in which probably few persons can 
discover so much as did Mr. Edmund Gosse. 
Since the meaning, if there be a meaning, 
of this singular poem is obscure, it will be 
quite as well, in listening to the Debussy 
prelude, to forget the poem and listen solely 
to the music as music. With each hearing 
it sounds more beautiful, with a queer, 
shimmering, glittering beauty all its own. 
It makes one dream—of What, it would be 
hard to tell. sut a listener does dream, 
filled with a sense of being in the presence 


of something beautiful, where analysis of + 


harmonie structure and of instrumentation 
would be out of place. One can merely 
listen and enjoy. It is only to be hoped 
that the experience may soon be offered 
concertgoers again, for it is not every day 
that one can hear music of such strange 
fascination so exquisitely played. 

After the prelude, a composition that no 
musician would at present be likely to call 
‘‘great,’”’ it was interesting to listen to a 
work that for nearly a century has held 
its own for grandeur unsurpassed, the 


C-minor Symphony of Beethoven. At the 


risk of being rudely pounced upon for an 
impudent upstart, one listener is inclined 
to venture the Opinion that this Symphony, 
leng held as lofty, is growing old much 
faster than the less pretentious sympho- 
nies of Beethoven, such as the seventh and 
the eighth. In al] times, it would seem, 
the reputation of the fifth symphony has 
rested more on its deep emotional content 
than on its musical beauties, remarkable 
as these may be. But it is emotionalism 
in music that ages, While musical beauty 
never grows old. Be this as it may, in 
any case the superb performance of the 
first two movements of the Symphony in 
C minor aroused on Saturday but perfunc- 
tory applause, whereas the first movement 
of the eighth Symphony, at its last produc- 
tion, was greeted with enthusiasm. It is 
all very curious; what is to become of 
one’s standards if Beethoven's fifth sym- 
phony will not stand the test of all time? 


— ee 
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Possibly Debussy’s ‘Faun’? prelude, w 


concerns itself chiefly with. beauty and go: 


second feature of Satur 


oes may live the longer. 


B-flat concerto, di nting as it was to 


‘was Mr. Joseffy’s pl me 


one who for years has been. told of his. 


glorious performance of the piece in 1896. 
Truth to tell, it is difficult to‘ conceive of 
any pianist making an overwhelming effect 
with the Brahms ‘concerto, a work that 
combines all the bad qualities his enemies 
attribute to Brahms. And yet Mr. Joseffy 
Played very beautifully indeed, with won- 
derfully sweet tone, and with exquisite 
phrasing. The last two movements were 
far superior to the first two, and at the 
end Mr. Joseffy received much applause. 
The entire concert was one Of splendid 
playing from the orchestra. ¥ 


There will be a concert this coming Sat- : 


urday evening, at which Miss Muriel Foster 
will sing. ‘The progremme is to be as fol- 


lows: Vincent d’Indy, Symphony No. 2, In 


B-flat major (first time); Schubert, Song, 
“Die Allmacht;”’’ Brahms, Waltzes (orches.- 
trated by W. zericke); Songs with Orches- 
tra; Dvorak, Overture, ‘‘Carneval.”’ 
R. R. G. 
a 


A Word for the Fifth Symphony 


To the Editor of the Transcript: 


So much has been said by the various 


critics of the daily papers in regard to the 
antiquity of Beethoven’s “Fifth Symphony” 
which had such a glorious performance at 
last Saturday’s concert, that a; humble lay- 
man would like to raise his voice in protest 
against such condemnation. After all, a 
critic speaks but his own opinion, and surely 


there are hundreds in an audience of today _ 


who would no more think of assigning a 
work of such immortal beauty as this sym- 
Phony to a side shelf than they would 
think of denouncing a noble and beautiful 
character as old-fashioned and out of place 
in the rushing life of today. ry dy 


“What is good is permanent,” in: art ag | 


well as in human life, and we must never 


cease to be grateful for the true and the 


beautiful in whatever form it comes to us. 


We need only to point to the spontaneous 


enthusiasm with which the audience greeted 
the performance on Saturday to feel sure 
that this is fortunately still true. One word 


. 


must be added in praise of the magnificent 


performance by the orchestra—it could not © 


have been better in any way and will linger 

long in the memory when other trivia} 

sounds have passed into oblivion. 

aM, (90%, A. GRATEFUL LISTENER ; 
SYMPHONY TICKET “e 
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exceptional, Very, ~ unto the Joselty of gid. Te may ‘be MUSICAL MATTERS 
that whieh is extrac the that this concerto of Brahms is p 7 | 
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. racti- | | 
cally a symphony for orchestra and 4007:00 0600000 a8 Oe 
way, are. oS rie: Ag is by no means piano, and not a virtuoso concerto. This } ® e » 
place is malignant. ans a precieux, He s true, but even then the piano in its THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 
a poseur, by no a use of peculiar solo passages should be righteously as- | | a 
ig ag sincere in his Use or eaewar sertive not shy, ill at ease, inexpressive. | CGaly . PROGRAMME), QO. 140 
scales, nae in his’ genteel formulas of | apiiangeds ‘was. heartily welcomed and | Schumann, Overture to. ‘‘Genoveva” Lae, 
’ ’ f a : ; i 4 pr : eR Batt A ete 
the highest orthodoxy. Bee aa of ty fbr The overture to “Genoveva,” which ee Comceets ‘ Pianoforté, No. 2, in” 
CONS Ae ne the armonically agree- was played with both finesse and spirit, 3 flat major, op. . 
| Way. He shuns the naa cmob of loune. | brings to the mind the thought of HOW | orugsy, vane hare Raum 
| ing crowd a car a i | many operas now live only by their | V©?PUSSY, “Apres ‘Faun, 
Debussy’s Prelude to Stephane | ers on the boulevard. Never did a com | | 
| 
| 


‘ 


i 
#h 


ng Signa overtures. Schumann's opera was prac- | (First time.) “ 
is f a | pO ors tower than Reena arenni- | tically stillborn, and the heroine of | Beethoven, Symphony in C minor, No. 6 
Mallarme's Afternoon 0 lags y hed gale af Baudelaire, Ver- Brabant is known on_the lyric stage Schumann's ‘‘Genoveva”’ is not 
: ; ing musical Ore *k. or Dante Gabriel | only as burlesqued by Offenbach and his | strurgest of his overtures, although it is | 
” Pl d for First Time laine. Maeterlinck, 0! librettist. But Offenbach had keen stage | atm Be | | 
Faun aye Rossetti. . “i instinct, and Schumann was purely lyri- | MUCH the strongcst part of the opera, tp 
ee Thie prelude was composed in 1892, | sal even | tryi d ati a ti, fact the only part that has survived. It 
F Orchestra. Chis pre ; ly orchestral cal even in a trying dramatic situation. | © 
by the amous and it was his fret ey unaccompanied It was, perhaps, time for a perform- | |S almost amusing to note this gentle com- 

; work. The opening hi r theme of the ance of Beethoven’s symphony. Such poser aiming at dramatic touches that 
flute melody, the chiet little of the great works should be performed only | would have required a Wagner. But the 
prelude, reminds one a dime » sid at stated intervals. As Hauptmann said Rs SI Says wae. oe “ahenait 1 it 

“estess in ‘‘Aida Per : A werk is at least comprehensible and it is 
chant of the Priestene ns having heard in substance, dwellers near mountain | pj logic. and Keats has said—‘Heard melo- 
haps one of the nymphs, ~~ 1S sf the peaks become too familiar with them. |} (0? %" io he ee % P 
it in Egypt, but not wholly oped A “ tried If “The Messiah’ were not to be per- | dies seals sweet. It Is in the demoniacal 
intervals, sang it to the ee bee middle formed again for, say, six years, the #7 parts or “‘Genoveva that our Florestan 
in turn to pipe it. og Ar = yassing work might seem a masterpiece to even | fails semewhat. Nevertheless there 1s a 
section of the work that has oh the those whe find little in oratorio as a} sufficient climax to indicate that Virtue 
flavor of Maweenet a aetalaetity both form of musical art. finally 
music is of singula ys alls 


rat vf tri h l omfortable 
riumphs, always a comforts 

. mM r f : , in expression. The very ) -~—--- thing to know. The horns might have 

In Brah S Concerto he Showed in thoae et ebisey. entitled the compo- 


3 played more smoothly; possibly those horns 
{B dth Color and Re- sition a prelude shows: that he did not JOSEFFY S WORK AT - picture the dilemma of the unhappy 
a Lack o rea } | attempt the vain task ol supplying an T heroine. 
‘First Movement | interiingar musical, translation of | the ENTH SYMPHONY 
serve Force-—First ovem poem. The music is frankly a “and pepe 
ine| in dream-pastoral manner My wae yy ; : 
Monotonous and Spine CSS: mood in sympathy P ith ee atone Plays Brahms’ Concerto With Skill, 
: poet. The success of suc Rapetarsl< : . 
Ueno i Ly ews NO ‘YO | istic music depends largely on pon fae it up to symphonic length, but because it 
actu we Ve yj eal or generally igen tpt kooky must By ye ? is in its essence an orchestral work, and 
The programme of the 10th Symphony | ness of the soracinch oni Rng pl ae Pew ¥ | | hecauae ita tremendcus @imlaumnne aaa 
concert, Mr. Gericke conductor, given = es ee gf tye sympathy with that For the tenth concert of the Boston | never in the line of mere solo display. For 
last night in Symphony Hall, was ae | which inspired the musical impression, Symphony Orchestra the soloist was | once the great Joseffy erred on the side 
follows: _; whether it be a landscape, a dream, @ Mr. Rafael Joseffy, and the program | °f reserve. Concert-goers may remember 
Overture to “Genovera’ Schumann | drama or a lyric. To him thet 80°F 
y "? eS ; im & ©. e 20 Ge 04.8 o ® 
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BO ee ae ated ecienes wan: that this pianist first came to America as 
: : ajor, No, 2.. Brahms 1usic only a rigidly formulated suave. : a meteor. He could play more notes in a 
Piano a5" aie “Pa Katine Ad mBOG, ee prelude must be a stumbling block, Overture to “‘Genoveva,”’ opus 81....Schamanm | ojvan iignc than : ee else; he could do 
ni. “i 9 SR oe of a Faun" as the operas of Monteverde, the music Concerto for pianoforte, in B-flat major 5" A Pag a ees Py 
Prelude to oe 3 VMallarme) es 0 0.0 6 Debussy of Bach many of the works of Bee- No. . ese riya Tinie mye a TE tricks of virtuosity that were not rivalled 
(Kelogue aeerere hese concerts.) fen. Schumann Chopin, Wagner | Prelude to Stephanie Mallarme’s ellogue, until Resenthal ecame—mueh later. ‘Then 
Ssaksce tn © minor, No. 5. ...eees- Beethoven | toh ‘their respective and respect- | tn Sanday acco 9 Nyy Faun’’ (first as he disappeared for a long time; he lived 
“The name of Claude Debussy appeared | able and scholarly contemporariss. CN | dyson? Ay 3S ‘nines, We as F aaa quietly in Tarrytown, he taught splendidly 
last night for the first time on a Sym- | This prelude it out of the common | Beethoven | in New York, but he avoided the concert 
Lars . ly because S Megs 3 € “‘m 
phony programme, yet this prelude to | Fg, age thought and in the technic Mr. Joseffy played with great skill, platform. 


) ; Let Way ee aan ,ecause it is highly When he cane back to publie life he was 
ee PotD te ed here t ater : imaginative Mind ineftably beautiful. Mr. ibaa rer acs odhve. 0D goare ll i ane as changed as Rip Van Winkle, although 
eee neve Deon stars ret age the | Gericke is to be thanked for %ringing ’ 6 made S 10t as decrepit. He had become a great 
eoncerts, and the performance 


\ | the prelude before such a large werk concerto as vital and appealing as any } musician, a mar. who thought first of the 
prelude last evening was the third in| gncee. There was much that was © pianist could. 


. . @ d : A j ensemble and last of himself, an artist to 
. as at a subscrip- | isite in the performance, but the ene The strange DeBussy’s music to the) 

Sb sage ved Ths hd at ema i : pgp marred by the poor playing of the 

tion concert o 1e chestre , 


JOSEFFY NOT SEEN 
IN HIS BEST FORM 
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a The Brahms piano concerto in B-flat 18 
, a veritable symphony; not merely because 

SEs ' it has an extra movement, thus bringing 
Finish and Taste, | 


: whom success-of a great work was 
the antique cymbals. In this instance 14 pRB eng Bail Be ong ig ee ee | worth more than a persenal triumph. ) 
f , a » CY ae = ade a ’ 3 Tor 
4902: the second was at a Chickerins | the smaller the eymbals the harder une all incomprehensible. If one has the jut on this occasion the matter of self- 
production concert early in 1904. | task, apparently, to the timid and 1 least imagination, and knows anything | 2Pnegation was pushed too far! Fle tpap:! 
‘ . o aanaie oi AV Oe j r Ss. . "ij é Jresae -Ching J F 
Mallarme’s poem is cryptt ote ucigh | a ae eefty's performance of Brahms Ae en py bboy bg Maya 1 ae exquisite . sige r i pach § + pa scene ta ae vaio a 
Frenchmen who are in SY as, Gosse | Mr. 4 anc generally colorless, weak hanks . as an open n the extreme. OSSIDIy e plan : 
the symbolists. His aim, as it. ~. | Concerte ie he finale was orchestra had been in Potter Hall, with 
7 <. words in such har- and ineffective. Only in the It is the acme of fantastic expression, : : 
puts it, was ‘‘to use words Hil suggest ry , omplished pianist heard to his sien ‘ent fact el ae maatee 12 select few as audience, this might have 
monious yo gtr haga condition | Se antaes. When he played the same arin beara Ne ane a ane ae “t been effective, yet even then it would not 
tO. tbe got ght sntioned in the text, but | goncerto here early in 1896 he gave * was played with a poetic tenderness | ®ve pictured the sturdiness of Brahms; 
Which artheless paramount in the poets | memorable ciara Ae ers ry Li jo Ra and charm, as well as an absolute ele- | in any case it was a mistake to plant. 
edna osition. : , so far as » phe \ on 
Soa nike o ra then on ahelp to mind eccrned, ‘wae monotonous and spine- gance of tone, that left no thought that 
a lg “The faun wakens and tries | jess) The second movement, the allegro 
to recall his delightful ot gyi gah appassionato, was passionless. ia Vee 
} oon. vid . ‘ Oo movements here ie a 
ds Sra visit him? The experience Rn breadth, fire nor nobility, Peg A toleration of power than he has ever moments. Mr. Gericke attended to 
now unsubstantial, vague. erhaps Ne | an absence of the distinguish ng =. before shown in this particular wotlk. 
dreamed it all. Then in.a dream he can | gay qualities that have formeryy er The noble slow movement made a deep 
again know joy. A didactic poet of 4 | oniea this pianist to work his spell a impression, and_ the 
former century would have entitled will, even when the concerto was of a , 


‘these verses “Pleasures of Memory,’ S| Nerdic rather than a purely lyric char- was eloquent and fine. 
Pleasures of Hope,” or “Pleasures © 


musical violets in Symphony Hall. 7 


t 1 tab 4 For all this the work was the gr eatest: 
ments are long to be remembered. (in spite of the C-mirnor symphony) upon 

Mr. Gericke read the magnificent Fifth | ty. programme, and it had some glorious. 
Symphony with more unbending, more ° +e ysl 


if could be bettered. Its few brief mo- 


part of the ensemble with his usual per- 

| fect musiciatuship, and balanced his forces 

whole symphony § well against the extreme delicacy of the 
solcist. | sl | 
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. gecond nove n " 1 he kit iier is ‘ Ce ia GMS a ae £ Cham har CON ™ ; st 7 | ; omne 
eyarey Gud the Showman swe andente First Tucker amper Ui Miss Muriel ‘Foster. th ” _‘fabric, containin 
work ‘s charged, vanished. e . - 4 week, Will be heard © SQloist this - fective writing, 
‘was the most perfect performance of this ‘ | | “Die” ‘ATPonakhe! nd cae Schubert’s eee idee ene A 
Fomanitic ovement. that we ott were | Chickering Hall 0 ay. lections, The orchestra will plac vee... 2¢ considered an 
Here the whisperings of the soloist were N ‘a | cent. d’Indy’s second sympi baad Vin- 9 sical literature. 
quite in place, and one cannot exaggerate ; | the first time at these A ad 

the beauty of the violoncello solo; this | lb 


v Brahms orchestrated by Me e’s 
movement was the finest point of the ri 


hole soncert Other Recitals of the Week Dvorak ‘8° “Carevat” overture ‘by 
whole concert, the 


But the first and last n:ovements of 
eoncerto were disappointing because of the 


defect mentioned above. In any case the __Personal Gossip. RAFARL JOSKEFY PLAYS P 7 
work is a ‘“Crux’’ for the public; it is sO Hf , | J | 
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Poor Debussy, cendadwiched in between rehearsal nsf auieaete prelude, 
Brahms and Beethoven, seemed weaker ichestral mn 


ger Faun,” played for : 
than usual. Wehave now heard this ‘‘After- || “The Afternoon of a ite Widely Contrasting Music at the 


ts. 
”? 3 ti Aan 1 Y- ime at these concer 
‘the Faun” 3 times, and can under- || the first t oep a vigor 
Be its beauties of orchestration, its deli- |; celebrated pianist, eee hye pig ve Boston Orchestra S Concert. 
cate pastoral cfitects, iis charming mo- |] the soloist in the Brahms 


Brahms’s second concerto is not one of 
the master’s- most inspired works: but cer- 
’ Si 0lC 00 a, De eee ante : . , " 
rents of meditation. Nor are we of those || eoncerto. Schumann s tee inor tainly it could h 
who, because there have been musical Mil- || «Ggenoveva’” and Beethoven s m 


interpretati then Jon ft eat er 
r on than Joseffy gave it. e 
Ab sender at - the t the program. BRAHMS CONCERTO ON PIANO pianist never rose above a mezza-forte. He 
tons and Shakespedres, would den) ip | symphony filled ou , ee Snes actually whispered the music—this cham- 
right of a tonal Keats to exist. But we ‘Brahms’ concerto may no 5 fenasied buanpbisticeienteatneaas pion featherweight technician. As for heart 
eannet feel that all this extreme ecstasy loyed pleasure to all concert patr - : ; impulse, some persons say they have dis- 
is natural: it seems forced and hysterical nauk much of the first and second ese Frenchman & Composition Shows Won- ' ‘ef eeclotad ne in Sonera playing recently, but. 
« musical absinthe; there are moments ; : cise in form and | his performance last night was cold and 
Gien the suffering Faun seems to need a | may be gaol ‘aa third and fourth = : derful Harmonic Jugglery, but It | ues inidlomee € Sch 
eterinary surgeon. Yet the work was | monotonous, illiant mo- nstead of Schumann’s “‘Genoveva” over- 
fe eaiplauded aha the conductor bowed | movements are SO jeande Bs and are Bears No Particular Message. _| ture Schubert’s Funeral March, orchestrated 
‘ 1 cA n 9 4 " es 
his thanks. i ments for the pid in character, that 
seethoven's “eroic Symphony had fey light and ¢ y 


by Liszt, was offered in memor 
; nL. y of Theo- 
blit dore Thomas. Perhaps some in the audi- 
: most oblit- 
been announced, but was changed into the the earlier impressions are aimo 
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rab da ence had failed to notice the slip of f) 
. . the Lange Matinetion of ths Wilhelm Gericke and his always precise \inserted in the programmes which Pree ig 
C.minor. It was a wise change, for afte erated by tne 


any rate edas fe 
eo bs Ps» 


c Yic 
such a deep work as the Brahms Piano 


| et ‘tus s Sy tised th . 
last two divisions. Mr Joseffy’s art is d punctual Boston Symphony Orchestra A e change At 
Concerto, it would have been a task to 


. ss 23 Q., WERE nn Aen ry " ‘ 4 
ad scholarly and his sym- Came to town last night with two interest- 1 CG t sais ae eA tag i cd as | 
7 sincere anc = ’ a a in ss “ ee . Bn S | : A ene 
listen to so long a symphony as that in che with the sentiment and spirit of | AP ig on heey programme. Rafael | BRR eS Mu Ged Mo cance 
K-flat. We were rot altogether celighted creaiuihel is so manifest, that the enn Ni i eta O a rp world Ss great pianists, 
with the interpretation. The opening ed pelling charm of his interpretation hela ‘ip own Me deans S concerto m 5 flat sh 
ure was roughly given. | \ on sulOW - p hs warmly recognized and met with enthu | major, No, 2, opus 83, and Vincent d'Indy’s | : 
to count an extra measure before waa 2 fopbrt approval. | symphony of similar number and tonality os 
Seeceee ie. Tierite here ee noe tt ‘onlicity of the first movement : | had a first hearing in this city. As might 
sequenee in the basses against the subor- The simp s of the sec- Vi wi 
nih theme of the first movement might | and the more fiery phrase Aig | Nave been expected, the audience in Car-. 
atone much RAMAe ond were each skilfully “apt ge Pe negie Hall was large and many a Joseffy 
alan points there was overshading. }| this master of the keyboard. en yee enthusiast was on the s00k.: Bk Whether : ahaa 
We are out of sympathy with the over- | pate figurations and ae ith paariset the D’Indy number, one of the most‘ ex- {0 ee 
sWeRAeai > acli oo ° a riV ‘ ° ° ’ . peisteteyes weeetey << , I As ., 
efiting and the Raat gn ee ti with the oe papi aa aii travagant pieces of tone-painting heard in ee sae 
Beethoven; with him, of all compt scrs, 2 | oftect and withou aa ne atene this city, had exerted any special attraction ha 
straightforward, masculine style is best. Jay of technique to bring bi may be doubted | Reianh aa 
But we must chrenicle the splendid work rH undue prominence. The brilliant rics, ; . ; | COs 
of the Soper uaoelecaad in ee LAN iy gets weil eraceful finale was performed in a Y is not unknown in New York. His vi aa 
their difficult work in the scherzo «& e } 


manner which brought out or the var Foret Enchantée,” an earlier work, 
variation in the slow movement, t0O) 80} yecauties of the work by s m 


fresh in the memory 
so smoothly and clearly. The concert | mingling of tonal coloring, clearness fle 
therefore nad its faults, but it had also | phrasing and delicacy a many tie 
points of exceptional merit and beauty. measures. H. 


ic C. Els the close 0 ; 
Louis C. Elson. at ehumann's ture alls 


tral technics i A 5 MI Ee is 
3 F special notice ROSE I Se sp Ree i RR SIe 
the orchestra. | " 
pre: , 
2 A 


m. We beseech 


Johannes and 
, 2 clothe, . We entreat him to go back to 
oll | tion, | ats old favorites, Chopin and’ Liszt, 
| hic ‘ a ide | ah a ane one, the supreme writer 
SP anguorous nature, the principal one ‘ 
| 


and if Mr. Joseffy still 

; wishes to astonish, there j | 
; he chromatic scale. ’ e is the ele- 
| being fy S notes ontastic bit of writing Se aivinht crane te bravura of Liszt, and 
4 i gy Interesting, except as an REMARKABL farist-a Hun; prefer to hear from this 
W and not tre somewhat disjointed work ‘ EB TONAL FABRIC. the true thie eatian rhapsody by Liszt, | 
J ff S loist ith gave excellent opportunities to show The symphony in B flat major, the au- lection ‘of “Hingary by Beabta recol- | 
OSE y ° | the ar ets og eri put Che tan thor says, is not “programme music.” But Peladan is not A te wisn 

‘| winds in the 


always a whole i 
does the mere absence of a titl companion for a young m some . 
that invites no particular comment. tone-poem a symph i @ makes! ne that likened the Muse of Brahe biog 
mp ony re 6S Ya. The perfarmance of the Beethoven ; ed phony in the conventional & gypsy woman trying to da anms to . 
|| symphony was superb, especially in the sense: If D’Indy’s second “symphony” is tightly corseted. rece whem: | 
not “programme music,”’ neither is Strauss’s | 
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TR hin dumb e alaats oN. ket 
ly . » 


feara h “abstrusity, with pe rae First Tucker 
Ssoawi ne andan 
work is .charged, vanished. The ‘ 


Fae te moet perteet Eat we can. tecal 
romantic movement die Oh 
Tere the whisperings of the so | 
Rie tn place, And One om tas 
uty of e v in ; 
cheat was the finest point of the 
' meert, 
ne the first and last movements we pr 
econeerto were disappointing because ot oe 
defect mentioned above. In ae a 
work is a ‘“‘Crux’”’ for the public; Met 
pralix, so subtle in its development, eet 
it will never be a composition to conjure 
pirsen’ Debussy, sandwiched in gikicorde 
Brahms and FPeethoven, seemed ihe ees 
than usual, We have ny cotter ig 4 14 eed 
e Faun’ 3 times, ¢ an er 
ee. heautics of orchestration, ee ah 
cate pastoral cftects, Ats gy gsi ree 
rents of meditation. Nor are we of : eg 
who. because there have been musical ett 
tons and Shakespedres, would esl igs 
right of a tonal Keats to exist. yh tbyte! 
eannet feel that all this extreme : hues 
is natural: it seems forced and hy Ste Ae 
it is musical absinthe; there are este : 
when the suffering shag ga sg oh dguandl 
r rinarvy surgeon. e 
ra uded and the conductor bowed 
Teennoy en's “Ileroic Symph on y , oF 
been announced, but was changed into ian 
(:-minor. It was a wise change, a 
such a deep work as the Brahms Augen 
Concerto, it would have been a task Lo 
listen to so long a secs er pe Giga De sat op 
i-flat. We were rot altogether coug ys $ 
with the interpretation. ‘The opening hie 
ure was roughly given. Von 3ulow . P a P 
to count an extra measure netore the. a : 
tack. has iis merits here. dina es 
sequence in the basses against che Scan 
dinate theme of one first movement might 
le ich bolder. } 
Te es inte there was overshading. 
We are out of sympathy with the i 
editing and = the excessive shading of 
Beethoven; with him. of all composers, ral 
sitaightforward, masculine style A ad 
But we must chronicle the splendid ps 
of the contrabasses, We have never heard 
their difficult work in the scherzo (and pie 
variation in the slow movement, too) g0 
so snioothiy and. clearly. The concert 
therefore nad its fuults, but it had also 
points of exceptional merit and beauty. 


L.ouis C. Elson. 


MATTERS: 


eee Aeteentoe of a Faun,” played for 


ithe first time at t 


| Cé da pianist, 
frag i the Brahms B-flat major 


may be 


in Chickering Hall Today. 


Other Recitals of the Week 
—Personal Gossip. 
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the 10th symphony 
t had for an or- 
prelude, 


for 
The program 

1 and concer 
rehearsa novelty Debussy’s 


hese concerts. The 
Rafael Joseffy, was 


Schumann’s overture to 
and Beethoven's C minor 
program. | 


concerto. 
“Genoveva” 
symphony filled out the 


‘Brahms’ concerto may not give unal- 


rt patrons, 
r€ leasure to all conce 

abe thane of the first and second geo 
: rather precise in form one 
but the third and four 


11 of brilliant mo- 
cothagpengpreke tnt rasa and va 
age % and cheery in character, = 
th pe siler impressions are almost ob : - 
om ca te the musical distinction of hy ‘ 
nega divisions. Mr Joseffy s ar Frey 
al re and scholarly, and his S) ; 
ne mage the sentiment and spirit oO 
Saewent rae so manifest, that the com- 
aH harm of his interpretation Was 
Pe ety pecdsgniaed and met with enthu- 
W 
. bra of the first movement 

i chi more fiery phrases of wert 
re were each skilfully set ge sth 
this master of the ng eaenahic genet orOL 
rate figurations and passage ~atinice Np 
with the cello were given with : Pp =i 
stent and without any pavanyagn owl 
oro ise agg. ene tiot rhe brilliant 
i ro » 
ae acetal finale was performed in a 


ried 
x which brought out all the va 
manner wot the work by his mae 
ec ll of tonal coloring, clearn an 
phrasing and delicacy of the pears 
Dwasuree He was recalled many 
oS ine close of his performance, avi 
‘ ann's ‘“Genoveva overtur ree 
ne pedal notice, its interprees ‘ 
ting Up to the usual standard ot Ro 
in by the orchestra. The | e ron 
rains based upon the supp ee 
Doliloguy of a faun resting 2h ge ° 
sultry midday heat in the shade oF 8 
thi “ty wood,”’ is a_ peculiar musica . 
| spiration comprising four themes | of 
rag n uorous nature, the principa on 
i in Bave notes of the chromatic scale. 
te ie clearly a fantastic bit of wre 
| ana not very Interesting, except as a 


monotonous, 


isjoi work 
ist With | ach ’exceliene “opnortunities to, show 
Josefiy Soloist it | hy elodious tonality of the wood- 


Symphony Orchestra. 


dg sp the orchestra, but aside from 


| t. 

| es no particular commen 
The inv formance of the hah eno 9 

'\symphony was superb, especially in 


a 
he’ 


tot 


Opt 


ter, the. soloist thig ~tacur 

eard in Schu tes mae | ng 
| nazes : 
be consi | 

sical lit 


cleverness 
ao 8 concerts SS 


C. ed by r Ger- 
ore. 2 d the Carneval” overture by — 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY PLAYS; 
D'INDY SYMPHONY HEARD 


Widely Contrasting Music at the 
Boston Orchestra’s Concert. 


me me ee 


BRAHMS CONCERTO ON PIANO 


ee rere ee 


y is a yey 
h harmonie ¢o 
often with sup 


of treatment and workma 


as f Aj Bi as 5 he 
The Two Joseffys. 


to many friends and admirers. It seemed 


his fingers. His tone did not carry; it 


Was feeble, His delicacy of touch was 
always famous; it distinguished him; 
but this delicacy gave one the idea of 
reserve force behind it. 

In former years Mr. Joseffy was con- 
Ssplcuous among pianists by supreme ele- 
sance in interpretation and, algo by 
his wooing and caressing touch. Some 
who delight in thunder and guns used 
to sneer at his refined sentiment and 
musical discretion. Perhaps he was 
tired of hearing this foolish reproach. 
Whatever the reason, he turned toward 
} : one Johannes Brahms and began to 
7 ' practice diligently his piano music. This 

Wilhelm Gericke and his always precise \} music of Brahms was the antipodes of 
and punctual Boston Symphony Orchestra 


ae cee had made Joseffy celebrated. 
Came to town last night with two interest- ut the pianist wished to be regarded as 
ing things on their programme, 


| an eminently “serious’’ person” 

Rafael ¥ We are not given to associate a man 

Joseffy, one of the world’s great pianists, t ee hme | Mien pained Milbe g gaat 

Ait --GS & massive and concrete player. 

was down for Brahms’s concerto in B flat We like to think of a Brghms player 

| major, No. 2, opus 88, and Vincent d’Indy’s as one of stern and rugged features, 
| Symphony of similar number and tonality 
had a first hearing in this city. As might 

have been expected, the audience in Car- . 


With a heavy hand, with bushy whisk- 

ers in which the birds of the air might 
'negie Hall was large and many a Joseffy 
enthusiast was on the spot. But whether 


build their nests and be at home. It i 
the D’Indy number, one of the most: ex- 


true that Mr. Arthur Whiting, who has 
travagant pieces of tone-painting heard in 


Frenchman’s Composition Shows won-_ 
derful Harmonic Jugglery, but It 
Bears No Particular Message. 


Cael 


Chopin is the one, 
for the piano, and 
Wishes to astonish, 
&ance, there is the bra 
Wwe should much prefe 
piarist a Hungarian 


whiskers. The face of the Brahms 
who does not hesitate at the most ear-puz- | anette ae en repeats ae 
the musical matter they are supposed to 
REMARKABLE TONAL FABRIC. Pee 
the true thing, than any distorted recol- 


devoted his life with an earnestness 
almost pathetic to Spreading the piano | 
gospel of Johannes Brahms has a 
smooth face, but we are all the more 
inclined to put our trust in plenty of 
_ this city, had exerted any special attraction | player should be granitic. An Indian 
may be doubted. ! oiia won and weined to this music 
D'Indy is not unknown in New York. His solid works Of no holy Yanan aA 
‘Foret Enchantée,” an earlier work, is; in the more passionate moments he 
fresh in the memory. This Frenchman, cout use tomahawk instead of fingers 
reassuring effect 
zling dissonances, has, like all moderncom-. _— Mr. Jose 
posers, an astonishing command of orches- 
tral technics and is not only an expert COn- pheauty b 
trapuntisto, but also extremely proficient in, by his an 
devising strange and. haunting harmonies. ” ‘ y 
Could they be considered separately from 
clothe, they would inspire much admira- - 
tion. Unfortunately, however, the musical 
ideas within the scintillating masses of ef- | 
fects are almost nil, and where they amount 
to something are borrowed from other com- 
posers—Wagner and Liszt in particular. 

Whi symphony in B flat major, the fu lection of Hungary by Brahms, Sar 
or says, is not “programme music.” But eladan is not always a wholesome © 
does the mere absence of a title make a he that iin for "thee aie man, but it was . 
tone-poem a symphony in the conventional 4g gypsy drome trying 10° der me to : 
sense? If D’Indy’s second “symphony” is tightly corseted. | ‘ ass | 
not “programme music,” neither is Strauss’s 


this’ 'score is a remarkable tonal. 
on th beautiful and ef- 
Sie penetrate 

3 it cannot 
addition to mu-’ 
; ng art work can 


Mr. Joseffy’s performance of Brahms’ }* 
second concerto at the 10th Symphony | 
concert. was a severe disappointment 


as though the vitality had gone from | 


” 
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message to con. 


, but if there ig. 
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B flat major 
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fugue et finale. 
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NT, from ‘‘Odysseus,’’ 


OPE’S LAME 
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? Three Songs from a cycle of 
ESTRA, Op. 37. 


THOMAS, the Orchestra will play 
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Soloist 


(F 
for CONTRALTO and ORCHE 


rosranon 


SEA PICTURES. 


ve 


y of THEODOR 


OVERTURE, “Carnival,” Op. 92. 
ubert Funeral March 


SYMPHONY 
I. Extrémement 
II. Modérément 
III. Modéré: 
IV. Introduct 
PENEI 
fi 


Symphony Hall. 
Miss MURIEL FOSTER 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1904-O5. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


XI. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 4, AT 3, PF 


_< ee et 


Programme. 
\ . % tf : fs s 
I}! SOtan dng Tumernt Sant, 
| | 3 VINCENT p’INDY. SYMPHONY in B flat major, No. 2, op. 57 
| . Extrémement lent: Trés vif. 
- Modérément lent. 
Modeéré: Trés animé. 
Introduction, fugue et finale. 


(First time. ) 


| 
‘14 BRUCH, PENELOPE’S LAMENT. from “Odysseus,’’ op. 41. 


~“~BRAHMS, WALTZES, op: 36: 
| (Scored fororchestra by W. Grrrecre}—— 
| ELGAR, _ SRA PICTURES.” Three Songs from a cycle of 
five for CONTRALTO and ORCHESTRA, Op. 37 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


' 
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| 
| 
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‘ DVORAK, OVERTURE, ‘‘Carnival.”’ Op. 92. 


|. $< 


| As a tribute to the memory of THEODORE THOMAS, the Orchestra wil] play 
the Schubert Funeral March. 


Soloist: 


Miss MURIEL FOSTER. 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal] and Concert next week. 
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th effect 
ndy has 


uriel Foster, the English contralto, was 
vas antalot at the Symphony concert last arene 
As a tribute to the memory of Theodore “i , 
Schubert’s Funeral March was played as the firs 
number of the programme. This necessitated he 
change in the order of the numbers, and the 
Brahms waltzes were omitted. The programme 
as finally given was as follows: 


1 March , a 
Gesrnats Lament from ‘‘Odysseus 
Symphony No. 2 in B flat ‘, 
Three songs from ‘‘Sea Pictures 
‘‘Carnival’’ overture, op. 92 


ymphony by D’Indy is new to Boston. It 
Nie the Ferulatiee four movements, but is ee 
in form and constructed melodically on what is 
known as the whole tone scale. This ennes the 
work as to tonality very vague and unsatisfactory 
to €4rs that are accustomed to works founded oe 
the usual scale, or even the chromatic are 
half-note scale used by Wagner largely in his 
operatic scores. . Py 
done many clever things as | 
er end gam of his works heard here are of lyintin iv 
reat. interest and withal pleasing. But on a 0 P 7 
first hearing, his symphony given last evening ne of the Beauties.,; ... with- 
gives little meaning. There is much elaboration o 
Eiiet « “gosering’ plese to Gaetaing star i D’ Indy 
**guessing’’ p ' 
— ait "ahéat. It was finely played, pe pre 
little impression on the audience, for it could no 


. -,. 
« , “ 


understand it. Tr. 


— ee 


shis sym- 
Pp, =6 When 
chaikow- 

@. : 
a. t will be 


ff with a new 
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Miss MuRIEL FOSTER was born at Sunderland, England, etn 
22, 1877. She is a great-niece of the late Birket paar A - 
She became a pupil of the Royal College of Music, Lon = 
Her first professional regi was me aes ws ae ath 

in Sir Hubert Parry’s ‘‘Ki “he 
He. onl College as a pupil of Anna Williams, and she ae 
the organ and the piano at the same institution. In a S ; 
her first Festival engagement (at Worcester) ; in 1901 she oy = 
Albani’s concert company in Canada; and in 1902 she sang wb 4 
‘‘Dream of Gerontius’’ at the Lower Rhine Festival, a a ;, 
has sung at Berlin, Cologne, Frankfort, Dresden, and at other Germ: 

iti in Holland and Russia. | 

eo ra ual the United States early in 1904, and her first apers 
ance in Boston was at an Arbos Quartet Concert, apn 28, w - vie 
sang Fontenailles’ ‘‘Pensée d’Autrefois,”’ Bizet S : eigen :. 

Brahms’s ‘‘O wiisst ich doch,” ‘‘Dort in den Weiden, and ‘‘ Wills wh 

dass ich geh?”’ At a Symphony Concert, April 2, 1904, vegan see 

aria, ‘‘Che fard senza Eurydice,’” from ‘‘Orfeo, Dvoték S a 

Nacht,’’? Rachmaninoff’s ‘‘Von Jenseits,’’ R. Strauss’s ‘‘Mutterta 


delei.”’ 


hy & 


Tan 
$, 


_ Siderably changed, on 
necessity for funeral music, 
' it Miss Murial Foster sang Penelope’s Ta- 
' ment from the 


Of d’Indy’s second Symphony, 
| 57. The 


' Pictures,” 


| keen ‘pleasure. 
& burden to nearly everybody. 


one yt Wa aae 
Symp 
In memory of Theodore Thomas, the 
eleventh Symphony concert was prefaced 
‘with the Funeral March of Schubert, which 
Liszt scored for orchestra. While a more 
‘worthy tribute to the sreat musician would 
have been the Ercdica Symphony, it may be 
that there was too little time to prepare it 
Suitably, and the march was indeed played 
impressively, with deep feeling on the part 
of all concerned. It was the greater pity, 
therefore, that many of the audience so far 
forgot themselves as to applaud the per- 


% 


~ formance. 


The programme Of the concert was con- 
account of the sad 
Directly after 


“Odysseus” of Bruch, and 
then came the first performance in Boston 
in B-flat, op. 
Brahms waltzes 


Dvorak’s “Carnival” overture, 

Interest, of course, centred Chiefly on the 
new symphony by d’'Indy. Many works by 
this famous composer having been received 
in Boston With enthusiasm. notably the 


| Symphony for orchestra and pianoforte. this 


new symphony was looked forward to with 
But the hearing of it proved 
And after 
this single hearing the ‘wiser part would 
undoubtedly be to Say nothing about the 
Composition, the apparent ugliness of which 
is only dazing. We have already seen that 
Vincent d'Indy is a man of tremendous in- 
dividuality, with a musical personality that 
is forbidding, austere, without patience for 
the pretty trifles, the tender nothings that 
S50. SO far toward making life agreeable, 
But with all its characteristics 
roughness, the music of d’Indy has pos- 
sesse a potent charm, a fascination not un- 
like that exercised by vast Sweeps of naked 


Sand dunes, or by pine forests in winter, or | 
yet again by breezy counfry uplands in the | 


chill days of Spring—a compelling fascina- 
tion, if dreary and Without touch of human 
kindliness. 

This new Symphony seems remote and in- 
human, like the most of what d’Indy has 
written, but, at least at first, it easts no 
spell over listeners. Two contrasting themes, 
we are told, form the basis of the work, 
themes which scarcely anyone would recog- 
nize at all, so undefined are they, so vague. 
Anu these two themes are manipulated 
through tour very long movements, in which 
the composer, according to his wont, has 
been at Slight pains to Secure sonority of 
orchestration. Many pages, in truth, sound 
needlessly, uncouthly discordant, to be fol- 
lowed, on the Other hand, by passages of 
amazing beauty, Staggered as a listener 
might be by the Symphony, he eo 
fail to recognize 
movement’s e of the opening 
and the gran. 


8S for giving us 
S work, which it would be 
Scandal for us not to have heard in Boston, 


4 a: tot ‘fs a yan Bg Ve ipo ‘ oi ! ‘e 5 
ony Hall: Symphony Drchestra 


being Omitted, . 
| Miss Foster next Sang three of Elgar’s ‘Sea 
and the concert was ended with 


of harsh - 


| but, in very truth, one performance of seh’ 
In justice 
should be 

In. 
justice to a composer of the Power of Vin- 
cent d’Indy, also, his admirers Shauld not. 
be allowed to retain the idea, if the idea can 
be dispelled by further acquaintance, that 
his latest work is less 4 thing of beauty 


& composition is of little avail, 
to concert-goers, the Symphony 
played. again within a week or two. 


than of ugliness. 


Miss Foster, the Soloist of the concert, ) 


displayed a contralto 


use this splendid organ well, 
£ence, 


third Sea Picture, ‘*The Swimmer.” 


Boston far more artistic than Miss Foster, 
This week there wil] 

concert. 

will be the programme: 

No. 2, 

Concerto for Violin, No. 2; 


PLEO TABUTE 
TOMA THOMAS 


ner, Centennial March. 


rere 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Changes Its Programme and 
Plays Funeral March in Memory 
of the Dead Conductor. 


ee 


| D'INDY’S SYMPHONY 
HEARD FOR FIRST TIME 


De ene 


A Work of Uncommon Strength 
| and Importance, Yet It Undoubt- 
| edly Bored Many Greatly—- 


Miss Muriel Foster the Soloist, 
be C4 kn! . fan ¥ ges, 


The progr 
concert, 
Gericke 


B-flat ; 
? (First time.) 
“Sea Pictures,’’ Nos, 2, 
Overture, “*OCarnival’’..... ae ee ‘ 


be no. orchestra] 
Next week there wil] be two solo- 
ists, Mr. Adamowski and Mr. Gebhard. This 
Haydn, Symphony | 
in G major, ‘‘Oxford:” Wieniawski, | 
Converse, Two. | 
Poems for Orchestra and Pianoforte; Wag- 


voice of wonderfully | 
beautiful quality, velvety and smooth, Un- 
fortunately Miss Foster has not learned to 
nor is she a 
Singer of fine musica] or rhetorical intelli. 
She was most successful in the 
If a 
contralto were wanted to sing at a sym- 
phony concert there are several singers in 
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The ‘‘Symphony ’’ is melodically built on the 
whole-note scale system, over which just now vWwith the Funeral Ma: 
“the presramme, aj the French composers, also Charles Martin worth deal 3 “cent 'Inay ie thi 
nore mitted Loeffler and Homer Norris have gone dotty, hag Symphony, it may be “he eaupented’ be te Ai 
Tae Be  RVeswws and are working the scheme to the limit. It is f . th yet ‘ : fv it work : | les By Wes 
a case of abuse, not the use, for a succession of a gdp lin | - Miss. Foster, ey ie peers: 
| . It was th displayed a contralto voice 


;can often be employed with effect therefore, that man ; hea ved & contralto voice of way 
whole tones ca ploy Hipkok the y of the ; beautiful quality, velvety and sm: 


; rr ce ; mselves as te Ut hes p/p etn ty and s: 
if done judiciously and wisely. D’Indy has formance. Ht ith een tor tne ae Miss Foster has hat 
: ; : Th | e this splen espa 64" WEG IEEE oe 
done many excellent things, but in this sym- adkaias ch bt the concert was con- | singer of ise ae arene ie AAO: am 
Y changed, on account of the sad | ence. She wa ae _ oF thete ee ORLt 
phony he was everywhere and nowhere. When viaee ype for funeral music. Directly after third ‘Sea ? tine most ‘succe sful in 
: Ss Murial Fosté nf ad cture, “The Swimmer.” # 
he has something to say, as Peter T'schaikow- ment from the ava na wi try Las | ne zh were wanted to sink « ee, 
. P . ruc : and phon ) ’ a. Moos § Ug 2 4 
sky had, then look for something that will be then came the first performance in Boston Boston ‘TAP Mohs ortaeen Y Vere ger 


‘of d’Indy’s second s | f 
understood and well written, but the trouble in 57. The Brahms waltien “eemie ekiee } Bean week there will be 
4 . Next week there wil 


. : ea : a Miss Foster nex | ie hie he 
ind ingeniou this latest thing of his is, he wrote notes with- Pictures,” and t sang three of Elgat’s “gea ists, Mr. Adamowski and Mr. Gebhara 


: entation. the cone 
: eae : | ert was ended : 
Jaorengogy tS orga yp lO fnely) Out the something to say to the world. 2D indy. Dvorak’s overture, mate iydn, Symphon: 
: 2s ? iP és o, , “ Oo ¢ Edaetatts tar or og 7 
im Mints Ly | ; Chats gums 4. 
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Miss MurreL Foster was born at Sunderland, England, November 
22, 1877. She is a great-niece of the late Birket Foster, the artist. 
She became a pupil of the Royal College of Music, London, in 1896. Reenter 
Her first professional engagement was on November 6 of that year, 
at Bradford, in Sir Hubert Parry’s ‘‘King Saul.”’ She won several 
prizes at the Royal College as a pupil of Anna Williams, and she studied ae edctnanie 
the organ and the piano at the same institution. In 1900 she had _ the pretty Ag ai | | fic 
her first Festival engagement (at Worcester); in 1901 she was with “Bu ith wait “1th Wotan ° auredasig. The Boston Symphony Or | ge 
Albani’s concert company in Canada; and in 1902 she sang in Elgar’s : Hipage Fags music of a’Inay bhi Goer Changes lts Programme Hide 


‘‘Dream of Gerontius” at the Lower Rhine Festival, Diisseldorf. She like that éxerclied or a fascination not , U | 
| f A al March nM 
1 days sin the | 9 the Dead Conductor, 


has sung at Berlin, Cologne, Frankfort, Dresden, and at other German pt dunes, 
cities, and in Holland and Russia. oe on 

She first visited the United States early in 1904, and her first appear- Kindliness {4 Witho rire 
ance in Boston was at an Arbos Quartet Concert, March 28, when she Fala new symphon : DIN DY’S SYMPHON a, 
sang Fontenailles’ ‘‘Pensée d’Autrefois,’’ Bizet’s ‘‘Berceuse,’”’ and | : HEA RD FOR FIRST - 
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Brahms’s ‘‘O wiisst ich doch,” ‘‘Dort in den Weiden,”’ and ‘‘Willst du, we are told, fo TIME 
themes which y , HORUS. 


dass ich geh?”” At a Symphony Concert, April 2, 1904, she sang the . : sais 
aria, ‘‘Che fard senza Eurydice,’”’ from ‘‘Orfeo,’”’ Dvofrak’s ‘‘Gute 7 "1A Work of Uncommon. e 
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supplemented by emotion or 
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March of Schu 


bhi 


the death — * ‘Theodore 
d the programme that 
ounced, he Funeral 
rt, written, we believe. 
in memory of Alexander I. of Russia, 
and orchestrated by Liszt, was played 
as a tribute to the great conductor. The 
waltzes by Brahms, which Mr. Gericke 
has orchestrated, were omitted, and the 
order of the remaining pieces was some- 
what changed. Some thought that a 
nobler dead murch might have been 
chosen, but there was no time for thor- 
ough rehearsal, and the march that was 
last played in memory of Gov. Wolcott 
was heard last night. Either some in 
the audience took it to be the first move- 
ment of the symphony, or the habit of 
showing pleasure by the clapping of the 
hands is such «a confirmed one that ap- 
lause followed the tribute, at which an 
intelligent visiting foreigner might have 
justly wondered. 

The symphony by d’Indy 
duced in Paris Feb. 28, 1904. The first 
performance in America was a week 
ago last night in Philadelphia by the 
orchestra of that city. 

There is probably no dispute concern- 
ing the great technical skill of Vincent 
d’Indy as master of harmony, counter- 
point and orchestration. 


Technical | 
skill, however, is not all; , 


3 cl n 
en °§& 


ere | macular or tho UitTacm Te VP ORCU - 
| ‘school it is only for a moment, and he 
suddenly resumes his idiom as one who 
plushes on account of a solecism. 

A most serious work in such an idiom | 
is played before an. unprepar audi- | 
ence, an audience of hearers who ay 
unacquainted with ‘the score, who hav 
not been able to hear reheareals, who 
do not see the themes expressed in 
notation in the programme book. No 
wonder that a musical argument in this 
peculiar idiom seems to some the jargon 
of a distracted composer of talent, to 
others vain babbling. If an author is 
cryptic in his style, the words on .the 
rinted page have at least some mean- 
tng. The musician’s idiom is in sounds, | 
and there is no specific meaning in the | 
sounds when the muftlcal sentence is 
not understood. It is the custom in 
Paris to present essentially the same 
programme at two succeséive concerts, 
Here a work difficult to perform and 
not easty for the hearer ‘to grasp is pro- 
duced at a concert and it is then neg- 
lected for two, three or a half-dozen 
years. The labor of preparation seems 
to be lost. The hearer, with or without 
technical knowledge, dismisses the 
work with a eneer, with faint praise, or 
with the commontilace: “I didn’t like it. 
It mav 'be great music, but 1 know what 
I like.’’ 

| In spite of its often forbidding char- 
acter, in spite of what now seem to he 
wilful extravagances in obscurity and 
debauches in austerity, there is much in 
the symphony that leads one who re- 
members the steady development of 
taste and the changing forms of musical 
expression to recognize the inherent 
grandeur and the lofty beauty of page 
after page. It is not a work to be dis- 
cussed jauntily while smoking a cigar- 
ette or waiting on the corner for a 
street car. 

Let us remember that the scherzo in 
Beethoven’s fifth symphony was mocked 
by some of his contemporaries. that 
even such a composer as Weber could 

understand Beethoven's idiom in 
works that now seem to us simple and 
transparent. There was a time in this 
country, and not so many years ago, 
when the prelude to ‘‘Lohengrin’’ was 
considered revolutionary music. 
Gericke deserves the warmest 
praise for the courage, the intelligence, 
the grasp and the comprehension shown 
in his reading of the symphony. There 
were a few times when the orchestra 
did not respond to his wishes, but the 
| a most peculiar idiom of expression. He De Or ifaat 08 Bi WANS WEE: Sn LTeRa YS 
| is not a born melodist in the common —§ When Miss Foster sang here about a 
| acceptation of the word. His emoti# is | year ago she had just recovered from a 
| eehinees ouths custese perder and the jong Aelaag spake 5 H go A agen fail- 
ce Ss 7 AUS GANS ¢ were excused, Last ni ' She was 
rarified air of the mountain chain that pifea rently at her best. Sie has a su- 
BUUREN ot Tie Somtencr pines Gas fod. || Ber RncelaS ort it Shecaear tiene oe 
, : vw ane 1 on the stage, - Js the more, en, to 
him, perhaps unconsciously, perhaps de- || be regretted that she has not mastered 
ip gyrate Fe eadate Setobied be | the elementary principles of the art of 

At WoO e tep cee 5 song, 
si we ie 1 abn Sr adertie Cae ky | The programme for the concerts of 

elodic thought is seldom a flowing || Jan. 20, 21 will include Haydn’s “Ox- 
line, and in its an ularity there is none | ford’”’ symphony; two poems for piano 
of the piquancy that distinguishes an and orchestra by Converse; Wagner’s 
unconventional melody by Chabrier. He “Centennial March.” Mr. T. Adamowski 
ye a ee a apn tag poston, in wil splay Wieniawski’s violin concerto 

aris, an e is constantly pontifical in o. 2. 
this symphony. 

He has shaped for his use an idiom 
that is a ‘blend of strange and, at first 
hearing. unnecesary dissonances, of pro- 

essions without apnarent Jogic either 
n the continuity or in the contrast, of 
unexpected or irritating orchestral_ef- 
fects, of abrupt, jolting rhythms. This 
idiom is often used, and When he lapses 
into even what might be. called the 


—— owen 


. eee ese we ee 


was pro- 


it must ‘be 
imagina- 
tion if the work is to make its way, 
if it is to be enduring. This symphony 
is a remarkable example of constructive 
skill. 

Two themes are presented at the be- 
“inning; they are developed separately 
or together throughout the work; they 
are opposed to each; they war violently 
against each other; themes of lesser im- 
portance are derived from them; at the 
end of the finale one of them conquers 
and in the peroration soars triumphant- 
ly above the defeated and fettered rival. 
In this lies the dramatic action of a 
symphony that is without a programme. 

The symphony undoubtedly bored 
many beyond endurance; it perplexed 
sincere admirers of the d’Indy KnOWNF yot 
to them by his preceding works; it gave 
unalloyed pleasure to very few, if any; 
yet the symphony is beyond doubt and 
peradventure a work of unc®mmon 
strength and importance; it contains 
pages of marvellous beauty; there are Mr. 

eep. musical thoughts, there are‘ in- 
tensely dramatic passages; the perora- 
tion is one of the most striking and the 
noblest to be found in purely symphonic 
works. 


| But d’Indy has little by little shaped 


—_—-—se oer 


| for the composer—‘‘Thou 
beauty!” 


modern music. 
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| the pentatonic, the hexachordal, the Dorie, 


dy ™ SYMPHONY Co iICERT, 


eka | Programme. OunF 90 
Funeral March 
y. amet oe Thomas.) 
I y rom ‘ ‘us.’’ 
Vineent Dh Miss Muriel Mite 
Elece Sea-picteres ee eee No. 2, Op. 57. 
“Pr Beaten ce and Orchestra 
Overture, ‘‘Carnival,’’ Op. 92, 
It Is but Proper that every orchestra in 
| the United States should pay tribute te the 
| memory Of Theodore Thomas, for no man, 
living. or dead, has done as much to ad- 
| vance the orchestral music of America 
We should have preferred the loftier Fu- 


' “modo Lidico” which Beethoven used, the 


| there 


phonous., ; 

We may at cence 
D'Indy. If we could study this work over 
and over, in time we should see design 
and subtle plan, and the labyrinth would 
take on some proportion; but it would still 


Dvorak 


_that chaste intellectuality that is in Bach, 


ne ee a a ES es fear ach | MMM A ik, atl 
‘ R aah a pee he iy is re i ee ad Di ae itil so Tog oOo ‘ ‘ 4 Lae Rati, oy.” el gates Pile he 4 A * f ; L c tr e are r , ee 
‘. seee ;' . @ not recognized by our limited key-system: 


the Byzantine, the Hungarian minor, the 
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| old Church modes—one would think that | 
iS enough scope for originality in > 
Some of these, but no! the ultra-modern | 
seeks something more hideous, more caco-— 


concede ingenuity to 


be a Subtlety that proceeded altogether | 
from the head and not in the remotest 
degree from the heart; and it would not be © 


nera IV are e >» &6 . . . 
1M irch from the Heroic Symphonv”’ ( nor the glorious interweaving that appeals 


a8 a more fitting tribute, for Thomas was 
a Warrior, an earnest pioneer, such as 
Beethoven portrays in his great work 
Many of the audience misapprehended the 
burport of this first number and loudly 
applauded it! This was about as fitting | 
4S it would be to applaud the clergyman’s | 
remarks at the funeral! i: ales 
We notice that Nikisch, 
Sugsests Mr. Paur 
Thomas. This 
idea were Mr. 
contract in 


to the mind from the works of Brahms. 
When the riddle is solved, when the skein 
‘jis disentangled, the plodding investigator 
will not have discovered anything to grow 
enthusiastic over, 
That we may. not appear to be only 
“advocatus diaboli’’ in this hideous mat- 
ter, let us speak of every good point that 
from abroad, | We could discover. There was a remark- 
as the successor of | @ble continuity of figure development, and 
would be an excellent the figures employed were generally so 
: Paur attainable; but his Vitriolie that they burned themselves 
= ak yi ye ttabure extends for some Casily into the mind. There were short 
i “is ab had ke, of course, belongs moments of melody, as the harp theme of 
ee Pe. ar nore feasible would it be the second mcevement, the flute melody in 
bas aetien aaa Weingartner as a new the same, the Viola bit in the third move- 
se eae 9 an orchestral music, There Ment, we iinagine, however, that these by 
ics this orchestra] master, another 
most thorough 


Fen ie and progressive musician ‘but that they merely become attractive | 


S6aikionaie. okt oe for the Chicago i by tne extreme ugliness of their context. 
This Rc i dh fed ee of Philadelphia, | The fugal exposition of the finale shows 
Pat to Mey ag ih al lough he has been in | Skill and occasionally the musician’s feet 
| Sir hs = s ort time, has already won touched solid ground in the course of this 
| highest ofchestrey poteten Laene 0 the | leat movement. 
poteervativs pens position. He is not too But at the end of all this searching for 
pace bode: note © alten point with an Merit one feels like begging this modern 
linia to BIOS 9 wy of the present. But horde of invaders of the realm of music 
she Ties ical; to return to our con- to at least spare the symphony! Let the 
torrent of misapplied Wagnerism invent 
its own form or shapelessness, but, since 
Brahms has so recently proved to the 
world that classic form is not a mere 


Bcd yes Foster has some rich and 
sent Pi In her voice, but the utter | 
Vreneaness of her vocal method is ap- ; musical mummy |} a beauti 
parent in every broad number that shel thine ty Put a beautiful and living 
undertake 57 6 er that she | thing, let the iconoclasts refrain from dis« 
POP OTR S to sing. We can only express | t tinge that! : 7 
astonishment at her trans-Atlantic reput: rt tee caer Does the infliction one must - 
lich. Her interpretation of ie ins bint ai ahi MI 
was vehement but not broad: many Of her Shad! ee ee 
Gutbursts of gricf. like Macbeth's ‘amen,’ he cond Kane found nn ie 
stuck in her throat. But as - Aveabiatic he could have found no pleasure. It was 
nuinber at least prevented the melodious | madest of him, also, to omit his own age 
Funeral March from burying D'Indy. — "| rangement of the Brahms’ Waltzes in order | 
. hee TO Lens Fi ie to make room for the Funeral March. | 
D'Indy’s symphony (? ? ? ?) was so un- | yh! : 
utte rably shocking to us that we hesitate The Sea Pictures, by Elgar, were very 
aera a our frank opinion. It is evi. beautiful and graphic, The orchestral ae- 
trae that harmony books are now companiment was very effective and 
ele ° peur that there are no more rules, proved this composer a most fluent writer; : 
re Is to be an lith commandment PUt his works sound anything but English, 
ny shalt avoid. all Dvorak’s fiery ‘Carnival’ ended the econ-. 
“nae AE te stipe is certainly no further Cert festively but noisily. Here one found 
®y-Signature in some of this Plenty of melody and plenty of spirit too, 
deavor to bring ps Ae constant en- Just a suspicion of Wagner, and the 
known? scale Sociale h some hitherto un- . ennkeuser overture,’”’ occasionally, but 
alsa Vikooather “ \ one that shall | brilliant from the very first measures, - The 
< major seconds, of | orchestra played it with so much qd hh that 
we suspect that they liked it.  ./ © A 
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themselves would not sound extraordinary, | 
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Without doubt! And this 
| Symphony should be placed in some sge- 
cluded museum alongside the Assyrian bas- 


reliefs of impossible horses and lions with 


j wings and slab-sided kings with ene 
tiaras on their heads. It would then be 
in harmonious environment, which it lacked 

: in the presence of the Greek statues of 


Symphony Hall. 
i, < Dvorak’s ‘“‘Carnival’’ overture was played 
. with spirit and appreciation that brought 
S |, out its multitude of charming beauties. 


The next coneert, the twelfth, will take 


I hem, 4 ae, oo Jaa <i. 
Schubert’s Funeral March 
Giver, at Eleventh Concert, |bweni teing the coloiet, ome’ Adam. 


Out of Respect to the Memory at masters are ntralto. was the 


ost experienced 
es they should 
no deception. 


of the Dead Orchestra Leader 


MISS MURIEL FOSTER 
CHARMS WITH SONGS: 


By Kent Perkins. 


In memory of Theodore Thomas, a great 
wreath of laurel with a bow of purple 
‘ribbon hung on the front of the organ at has charge Of 


the rear of the platform in Symphony Hall | a a “a 
last night at the eleventh concert of this | rtists, and his 
season. The Symphony Orchestra, as a | 
tribute to Mr. Thomas's memory, played | 
with intense and deep feeling Schubert's | 
|Funeral March. So beautifully was this | 
masterly musical thanatopsis performed | 
that a large portion of the audience, for- | 
getful of the occasion, applauded. Mr. “_o 
Gericke paid no attention .to this. 
The rest of the programme was as fol- 


lows: a 
Bruch. .Penelope’s Lament, from ‘‘Odysseus,’’ op. 41 eg 


Vincent d’Indy, 4 ae | 
Symphony in B flat major, No, 2, op. 57. | 


lgar, 
‘Sea Pictures.’’ Three songs from a cycle of 


five for contralto and orchestra, op. Ov. a a ne = f 
Dvorak Overture, ‘‘Carnival, op. sell * Pr Bae oO. 


The special features of the concert were | 
the remarkably beautiful singing of Miss ; 
Muriel Foster, contralto, and the D’Indy | 
Symphony, which had its first performance | 
by the Symphony Orchestra. Miss Foster | | ‘co 
sang the ‘‘Penelope Lament” with finely c “2 mE 
appropriate dramatic force and intensity | q cae S. 
of expression. Her voice showed aunple | 
power, richness and beauty of tone, a) 
pleasing method and unusually effective | 
Sympathy. In the ‘‘Sea Pictures” she had. 
a wider range of feeling to portray than | 
in the “‘Penelope,’’ and she made excellent | 
use of these opportunities. 

That the audience was extremely well | 
pleased with Miss Foster’s voice and her| 
use of it was shown by the hearty applause | 
showered upon her. | 

The D’Indy Symphony was played with 
marvelous skill by the orchestra, but it 
was coldly received and no wonder, for 
one could not help being puzzled to know 
why itewas performed at all. The pam- 
phlet of the concert said the work had ‘‘no 
program of any sort,’’ which was a self- 
evident fact. It was a confused jumble 

%f incoherent and inconsequential themes, 
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Muriel Foster Soloist at |{it%.2% 
Symphony Concert. 


orchestratiin j tn thee 
sane f Omposer he has 
site measures in the 

' Clarinets and flutes: a 
| the second part to the 
and also a dainty 
cato for the lighter wood: 


necitals by Mme Sembrieh, | movetincnt a serie of Pega” gies 
Fritz Kieisler and Others, | = 


sp A gl part Nhs Py movement is 
nac » f an e Sst 

Which contains broad fortissime cnn” 

of a deafening character. The work of 

the Orchestra was admirable in its pre- 

p cision and following of Mr Gericke" 

usy Week in Store for baton and the performance was inter. 

| eating aS a whole, but a Single hearin 

oes not enable one to Srasp clearly all 


Music Lovers, ithe orchestra: wie stupendous work. 


ton thor chestra will be away from Bos- 
\ tin.c IS s & | be soloist’ Tan a oy *mowski will 
nee se" Rn 4.7 "Wi antaenntee cou aying® ¢t 

pane, English ‘contralto, aies mturiet | S¢;004 ,Wiehlawskt violin coMlaya® Ne 
dodiecane was the soloist at the Symphony | ford’”’ Symphony, Mr “oo tw an's “Ox- 
-erts last week, singing Penelope’s | Poems for orchestra and pianc "Mr-Qaee 
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ihe Mek At the Symphony concert on Saturda 
night tribute was paid to. the late Theo. 
dore Thomas by a great wreath upon 
the organ and by the Playing of solemn 

conductor, ™usic at the beginning. On that ac. 
ver be associated with - count the Brahms waltzes were Omitted 

the development of orchestral music in ®Md this was the program: 
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impression at concerts here last The beautiful 
/ 3. ~be funer 
anya Sang the Bruch except with ex-’ Played with great tenderness act feel. 
cellent dramatic expression, although (28 and many an eye grew moist at 
oer voice is hardly big enough to make he jore Tin of the 5 
1e trag ne 1eoaore Thomas 
Pale ee Jament thoroughly impres- laevotion to art. ie 
i ; \2 was more satisfactory in the Miss Muriel Foster, the s 
ighter group by Elgar, which were : th 
8iven with beautiful tonal coloring and 
second avia, “Where 
— for th praise, the y symph 
rich, melodious ony must 
ly effective or-;28ain before any valid opinion sears 
nt making the 8!ven upon it by anyone. 
reat melodic beauty, .,/rom beginning 
as received with many ex- Stretch of ugliness, 
favor by her auditors. weird tonalities, Progressions 
ert “Funeral Marche .|barren wastes of mechanism, f 
Siven magnificently, the circumsta After the tedious expanse of D’Indy’ 
attending its addition Scholasticism, the brilliant light we 
probably affec . Dvorak’s ‘Carnival’ overture 
dience and m a burst of sunlight. 
impressive. great nor an ex 
genius. But it 
and beautiful 
man’s storm, 
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, “Oxford.” 
Ppo. 


jor 
so 
minor, No. 2, for VIOLIN and 


s 22. 
; Allegro moderato, (& la Zingara.) 


, ‘Night and Day, 


and PIANOFORTE, Op. II. 


1904-O5. 


Soloist 


(First time.) 


Pianoforte, Mr. HEINRICH GEBHARD. 


Programme. 
SYMPHONY in G ma 


ORCHESTRA, op 


I. Allegro moderato. 
II. Romance: Andante non tro 


TWO POEMS 
CENTENNIAL MARCH. 


CONCERTO in D 


I. Adagio: Allegro Spirito 


IT. Adagio. 


XII. CONCERYE. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 24, AT 8 P.M. 


III. Menuetto: Allegretto: Trio. 


IV. Presto. 
III. Allegro con fuoco 


Symphony Hall. 
Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI. 


The Pianoforte is a Mason and Hamlin. 


SEASON 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


WIENIAWSEKI, 
CONVERSE, 
WAGNER, 
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to be hoped not. 

; famous—and by some con e 
interacts -—march, which Wagner weone 
for the Philadelphia Centennial (for 


$5000) changes no impression of it. 3 
It 1s much beneath Wagner’s ordinary 


s and is often pompously empty. | 
| Or te is to be doubted if any Américan: 
iy | ; | composer couiu have written:a better 

) 4 | for the purpose in 1876. 
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8) 13TH SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
At Symphony Orchestra’s 12th. Con- 


The programme of the 13th Symphony concert 
last evening was as follows: 

cert Mr. Gericke Read Haydn 

Number Most Artistically. 
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Overture, ‘‘Barber of Bagdad’’... »+..-Oorneliug 
Concerto for ’cello in A minor. o+eeeee VOlkKMann 
Symphonic prelude, Op. 11...... ooeee-Caetani 
Symphony, ‘‘Fantastic’’ socesesess Berliog 
Rudolf Krasselt was the soloist. 
The symphonie prelude by Caetani was the 
novelty presented, being for the first time in this 


For the twelfth concert of the Sym-/} country. The composer is the second son of the 


7 : Duke of Sermoneta, well known at Rome. He 
phony Orchestra the cf ti: oa ao my 5 has written pieces for orchestra, besides chamber 
Symphony in G major, ‘‘Oxfor 


music and smaller works. The prelude heard last 
Violin concerto in D minor, No, 2..Wienlawski | evening is written in a conservative manner, ef- 
Two ms, ‘‘Night’’ and ‘‘Day,’’ for piano fectively scored, and proved to be a pleasing 
and orchestra, op. 11 BK’. S. Converse | work, tf not one of much distinction. The per- 
(first time.) Wainer ceeeaance was admirable and the work was well 

Centennial March »- Wa received. 
» “Ox ” Cornelius’ effective overture has seldom been 
The happy old Oxford sympAany heard at these concerts, and to many it was a 
went in the best possible style. Nothing, decided novelty. It wears well and continues 
save its last movement, is of any. eS-!\ to be an overture of interest that should be 


, /heard more frequently. 
pecial value or great charm, but that. 1s Berlioz’s great symphony received a masterly 


marvelously piquant, fresh and brilliant) interpretation. It ‘still remains as modern as 


|| anything of the present day, although more than 
even today. Mr. Gericke read the |70 years old. It holds its own as one of the 


whole work with sympathy, and when) qnest examples of programme music existing in 
the orchestral repertory. 
Mr. Krasselt played Volkmann’s concerto with 


| ! 

| preter. Superb technic, beautiful tonal quality and with 
| The Converse Poems. 

| 


‘he does that he Is a most artistic inter- 


an authoritative interpretation that left nothing 
to be desired. ce gd was Na times re- 
, ’» called and presented with a wreath. 
| The “pieces de resistance RE ec | The soloist for —. 14th Sonar ane Concert 
| se's two poems for orchestra and | this week will be Eugen D’Albert, the distin. 
| crated With their lines of Whit- | guished .piano virtuoso, who has not been heard 
ppenorarte. » cones +» | here for 12 years. He will play a concerto of 
man’s: describing “Day” and “Night,” | nis own composition. 
they are not altogether In consonance. 
2 in 
fere difference in mood, in tempo, 
Pie lg in musical thought does not de- 
pict the enormous imagination of the. 
“good gray poet.”’ | 
n Past, fhe two pieces are, to all p1 AC | 
tical purposes, movements of a piano-| 
forte concerto. Mr. Converse disclaims | 
this, but the musical result is the 
strongest test. He would have the 
pianoforte part seem to be merely one. 
of many instruments of the orchestra, | 
but as he has written it and as circum-_ 
stances surround it, that is not pos- 


sible. 


‘ee 


Pianist to the Rear. 


The pianist comes on and bows to the 
applause. He sits at the very front of 
the platform, and his playing invites at- 

tion. Would not the purpose have 
Rear, better served had he been in the 
rear, screened by the others? The two 
movements are musicianly, cleverly or- 
chestrated and generally interesting, the 
first being the better. Heinrich Gebhard 
‘played the pianoforte part with large 
attistry in expression and fluency in, 


technique. | 
Adamowski’s Elegance. | 


Mr. Adamowski gave the beautiful | 
Wieniawski violin concerto with his | 
usual suave elegance, slightly marred | 


now and then by little, but suggestive) 
imperfections in technical art. Are! 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


- PROGRAMME. Jam 2} Jeg 
Maydn..Symphony No, 2, in G major, “Oxford,"’ 


Wieniawski............ Concerto for violin, No, 2. 
Violin, Mr. T. Adamowski. 
Two poems for orchestra and 
pianoforte, 
Pianoforte, Mr. Gebhard. 


Lice ts tend OE Oe OE PE as Centennial March. 


“Oxford, No. 2” sounds like a telephone 


| Call, but it is a Symphony, and one that 


has not faded out yet, although it was 
Written over a century ago. It was played 
exquisitely, the work of the wood-wind, 
(especially the oboe and flute) in the Ada- 
Zio, being remarkably excellent. The Min- 
uets of these old Symphonies, however, be- 
come somewhat tiresome, with their many 
repeats and unchanging 3-4 rhythm. Even 
Mr. Gericke’s spirited interpretation could 


| NOt galvanize this movement into life. 


The Wieniawski concerto for violin is a 
Srateful work, since it displays the Solo 
instrument technically and emotionally, 


| The long ‘tutti’ for Orchestra, before the 
| Violin enters, is rather a blemish however, | 
| for it gives the Soloist an excellent chance 


to get nervous while Waiting for his ‘‘eue.” 


Mr. Adamowskj Played the first movement | 


very finely, He gave pure intonation, 
broad bowing, and even in the furiously 
difficult Passages of double-stopping, he 
Was perfectly true and quite clear. His 
Sympathetic tone in the Romance wis ulso 
effective. 

Altogether, in these ? movements he gave 
some of the best Playing that we have vet 
had from him. In the finale we might 
have demanded more power. The Gypsy 
theme was scarcely fiery enough, and it 
seemed as if there were some fatigue pres- 
ent. Nevertheless the 4 recalls that fol- 
lowed were well-earned, especially by the 
brillianey of the first movement. 

Sictniednehieitie 


Pan Te ‘ ‘ ilj 
Persons familiar with Lecocq’s ‘Te Jour 


et la Nuit’”’ found, in Mr. Converse’'s ” or- 


chestra] movements, that Vastly different 


thoughts could be derived from the same 
litle. Yet we feel that the “Two Poems” 


would have been Stronger without the la- 


bel. One js always sure to find, in Mr. 


Converse’s compositions, good orchestra- 
tion and an avoidance of that ugliness 
that seems a ‘sine qua non” for the mod- 
ern composer. 


The composer evidently tried to avVOid the 


concerto vein, both in the number Of move- 
ments and their Style, for he does not use 
the piano Chiefly as a Solo instrument. 
During the first part of the work the in- 
strument is made an integral part of the | 
orchestra, just as Glinka, Berlioz D’ Indy 
and St. Saens have used it. It plays arpeg- 
5108, accompanying figures, and in general 
Subordinates itself to the rest of the tona! 
Organization. 


We Scarcely think the instrument a suc- 


Céss in this subservient role. It is more 


, bictured Tammany Hall, Dolitie 


Rehearsal Seats Y 24, 25 For Sale 


Price $23 each for balance of seas 
“ ; Je ,e & SO 
P.L.W., Boston Transcript. " Address 


t 


“themes op 
e body of. 
S not submerge itsel? 


+ nor coalesce with Strings, wood-wind or. 


brasses. 

There were 2 soloists in this prog i 
and Mr, Gebhart’s work ag nde "aa 
easier by its not being continuously in the 
foreground, This YOung artist is very re- 
liable and intelligent, He certainly brought - 
out the composer’s idea very clearly in the | 
2 contrasted movements. He was recalled 
together with the composer, with consid- 


! f ° 
erable enthusiasm. 


. As regards the COmposition itself, we pre- 
fer the first movement, ‘‘Night,” to the : 


| Second, which pictures “Day.” Walt Whit- 
'Man's 2 lines express the tho 
| tended :— 1s 


Night—‘‘This is thy hour, OSs 
' : . ur, Seoul, thy 
into the wordless.’’ thy free flight 


Day—‘'Day full-blown and splendid—day of thea 
‘ramense sun, action, ambition, laughter.”? 
The first thought CONVEYS a succinct idea | 
that the composer can seize. but the see. | 
ond is SO manifold in its expression that | 
it goes far beyond the Scope or Possibility 
of a single movement. The music of the 
first movement was tender, Sympathetic 
dreamy, and could in some degree empha- 
Size the thought of the poet. The second 
is fragmentary, full of very sharp econ- 
trasts, but had a POWerful climax at the 
€ nd. Occusionally the composer allowed the 
piano to step into its Sovereign rights and 
there was a solo passage of some length 
in both movements, perhaps correspondin 
to the cadenza of a concerto, : 


Then came Wagner at his worst The 
American Centennial March, since we 
cannot get our money back, Ought to be 
shelved as a very bad investment. A mer- 
ica should not be held responsible for this 


hoise, for it supposed that a Ssreat genius 
| could rise to any occasion, whereas it only 


received a $5000 ‘pot-boiler,”’ 
Wagner knew nothing about as at the 
time he wrote the work,—not even « raniken 
Doodle.”” Had he but known he Could have 
trust inflations, stock exchange aetna 
and a host of other national eccentricities 
that would have thrown the Myriad voj yr 
of his ‘*Waldesweben” jn the shade oa 
would have been ‘“fortissimo”’ throughout ; 
Louis ¢, Elson. — 


Sh eee If 


IT 25, 26, 27 for Symphony Rehearsals 
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FOR SALE--SYMPHONY REHEARSAL TICKET 
Left balcony, C 36, $14. 61 Sewall Avenue, 
Brookline. (A): uy 
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SEW TTT | ay of the emotional contents, and not from | wii and | Anierican be congratu- 
| any desire of Virtuosity.’’ Such was the 0 gomev ¥Y quality of the 
honorable intention. There is this risk | : work. ) 


j jj in the use of the piano with orches- 
f tra when a tone-poem is performed: th 

pianist sits in the accustomed seat o 

the virtuoso, and however the com- 

poser may intend and however closely 


the pianist may follow the composer's 
intention, the chief thought of the au- 
| | arence is SOnCer ning Ene, Dersormaas re fee, Very: epixa 
; 6) e pianist. ‘‘How e play? nd controllin . 
Works of Converse, with Mottoes you like him?" are questions asked De- | Inates an entitle - fhe finale was given 
' 64 ore there is any inquiry concerning the e are pleasant iH are ¢; 
from Walt Whitman’s Leaves piece itself. It may here be said that pages that are more t Pager &. 
hase + 6 4y | Mc. Gevhard played extremely well and the music does not ri 
of Grass , on ' Night and Day his part was by no means an easy one of the hearer. This { 
| 


. of the world, th 
either technically or aesthetically; but dally lite e t 


there seemed to be no more question | | with its am of a 
Performed for First Time. concerning the pianist’s performance | | Senet laughter th is too often | gi nN 
than about that of Mr. Hess, of Mr. | : | pe or maniacal. As an allegro for 
Maquarre, of Mr. Longy, or of Mr. Dae and orchestra it is episodically 
Rettberg. They are all players in en- effective. 


The Haydn ) 
MOTTO STANDS IN WAY semble Haydn symphony was played in | 
J And it seems to us that Mr. Converse admirable fashion, and the rea . aeaute rb n Will have Rudolr 
n ance of the Centennial manch en at 9 thenetape tl as soloist in Volkmann’s A 


himself is responsible in a large meas- ¥ 
ONE EXPECTS TOO MUCH ure for this undue interest in the piano Some of the year when many Ameri- | ieces will be Ghe coal Che orchestral 
. part. When Mr. Bauer played the cans—and all American composers— | Ba dad,” Petur Cie Barber of 
piano part in d’Indy’s ‘Symphony on a groaned at the thought of Wagner re- | prelude’ b R. Cc ornelius; a symphony | 
Mountain Folk Song,’’ there was little a? Sei $5000 for such trash. | phony Fantast? beg ey and the “Symie- | 
Music Does Not Rivet Attention— |] er no_thought of Mr. Bauer, for the ' +f, Adamowski was most successful hte inde ad : 
piano part, wells it was importans, was song Was Gtton act the concerto, for his oe 
so constructed that even the most care- pealing. S perform- : 
Thought of Hearer Is on How ] icss tistener was aware that the instru- fo hia epee was Not one that added Symphony Hall: Symphony Orchestra 
aa , nt was for th time n on ; , for acked distinc- The , Py ee z 
Pianist Is Playing —Haydn Ssym- orchestral. 4 , . tion and it was at times fevbuteatte seas ies epg. ener are DOW aa 
) Put together the explanation given faulty. Mr Adamowski has true vir- | mm aa this season, the twelfth concer 
phon ls Well Plaved by the mottoes concerning the aesthetic papa blood, he has many natural gifts. | having been given on Saturday evening. 
y you. contents of the music and the dominat- cot times plays with inspiration, His Mr. Timothée Adamowski was the soloist, 
ing thought of the pianist, and the re- performance is often On Gash aceite | and this was the programme: 


Hinntd ———- —7e Ve aA OG sult is this, the pieces seem as though a pity that a violinist of | 
they were any prelude and allegro, ue parts does not devote himself wholly | Hiaydn: Symphony in G major, ‘‘Oxford.”’ 


| | 

| The programme of the 12th phe ncaa’ nocturne and allegro designed as a con- and rigidly to self-improvement. | Violin and Grokeoee ane Shoes 
| concert, given last night in Symphony | cert piece for piano and orchestra, and | : | Converse: Two Poems, “Night and ‘Day,’ for 
| 


a 


Hall, Mr. Gericke, conductor, was as | what should have been the. controlling fo Be T : Orchestra a Dj . 

follows: thought, the transliteration into tones of wae on ~~ Fy { time.) Pianoforte, Mr, Mabaion ‘Gebnanae 
, characterization of night and its sym- ast week’s Symphony program haga, Wasner: Centennial March. 

Symphony in G major, ‘‘Oxford’’ bolical reminders, was in the back- for a novelty two “ .9? 2 | In regard to Mr. © , , 

Violin concerto in D minor, No. 2..Wieniawski ground. Perhaps it would have been bet- Ranac M 0 a poems”’ by F. at eee —S Oo Mr. Converse’s poems for — 
Paeboeme Night’ ced Dey,’ for piano fer, than, if the tnbitces that served onverse, entitled “Night and. Day,’ | Pianoforte and orchestra, it will be well to 
Sho mal eeaapaiae Pinca time.) I. 8. Converse | as arguments had been omitted. Written for piano and orchestra. Mr} !et the composer speak for himself, “ ‘This. 
| TiTs . sé a) “Da > . , 3 i Y ana ts | fo + , : . 
| Centennial March. Lobinhe tadestoun 1 woe oe Wagner noe oy agian” OP a oy gg gg rere Gebhard played the piano | he thy hour, O Soul, thy free flight into the 

, part, The D minor violin concerto by] Wordless.’ This expresses quite completely | 


| | : , Walt Whitman, music is what awakes , 
| The two poems by Mr. Converse were from you when you are reminded by Wieniawski was given with Mr Timo-| the mood which I have tried to create in | 


_ performed for the first time. Lines from | +), instruments thee Adamowski as soloist, ; ra | ; - Whi 
| . : , S § st, and Hay-; ™Y music. Of day Whitman says, ‘Day of 
| Walt Whitman’s ‘Leaves of Grass You cannot find in music anything def- dn’s “Oxford’’ symphony and Wagner's: full bloom and _ splendid—day i? the of | 


' serve as mottoes. Thus, ‘‘This is thy ] inite that is not already in your mind. “Centennial March” completed the list,; Mense sun, action, ambition, laughter.’ As 


That which is inarticulate may be sug- 
hour, O Soul, thy free flight into the gested by the music, provided ties your- Converse has taken lines of Walt far as it goes, this describes my poem very | 
uitman which suggested moods the Well, but the real essence is lacking, al- | 


| wordless’’ expresses, Mr. Converse says, | self have imagination equal or superior 
the mood which he has tried to create | to that of the composer. Mr. Converse composer wished to express by the titles’ though it was the best and most fitting quo. | 
Night” and “Day”; poetical fancies,‘ tation I could find for a motto. The moods | 


probably realized this when he chose 
purely symbolical and not illustrating Of action, ambition, laughter, and of love, | 


the immense sun, action, ambition, | established between the expediency or 
press the writer's ideas in a pleasing | incident to the one predominant and in- | 


the inexpediency of any sort of a pro- 
and intangible form to an imaginative| sistent theme of the struggle of life. This 


laughter.’’ Such mottoes are of value in gramme. 
acquainting the hearer with the mood The first of the poems is musically 

auditor; tone pictures which are Clever-| restless, striving, eternal energy, this 
ly handled in orchestration and are struggling conscience, is the main stream of 


of a composer, for night and day are | poetic. There is the nocturne charac- 
terms that do not suggest inevitably the | ter, and there is the suggestion of the 
eaiic thing to the men and the women nigOt see iitane 2, vee yi guy soto as PP 088 
in an audience or at large in the town. | @ musica ustration of a phase admirable examples of thi O- e ¢ ‘ 
| To Whitman himself tise night meant | night it is successful; but this night of etic composition, The oma i ue thee re poem and the other emotional phases 
_ various things: he apostrophized it as | Mr. Converse is not so huge as it is 
“huge and thoughtful,” and again, in | thoughtful. There is no suggesuon of 
_ one of his most famous passages, he | the elemental shudder that oppresses 
| imagined night as the great amorist; | when the winds are still and the stars 
“I call to the earth and sea half-held | are nearest; the shudder recalling the 
by the night. * * * Night of the large | Saying of the old philosopher that the 
few stars! Mad, naked summer night!” | earth itself is an animal; the stillness 
So day is a term of individual applica- | that hints at mysterious voices threat- 
tion. To many its symbol is a factory }| ening to speak; nor is there the sug- 


Whistle; but Whitman’s line sums the | gestion in this music of the infinite 
matter up. Space peopled as in Mr. Wells’ fantas- 


and unconventional that i . are eddies momentarily emerging from it, 
to describe. The general effect fe akat but always being absorbed again in it, until 
ari) Bh Kivntyes a hau ones py nerves,| at the end the tragedy of it becomes ap- 
‘erse has not attempted re-/ parent ; inant. is j ave 
productions of “sounds from Se arth ote goatee ai This is what Ihave 
ut has merely let his musical genius  .. a albus ; : 
wander at will in depicting moods and As to the technical side of the poems: 
not characteristics. Mr Gebhard they are free in form and might be de- 
Played the piano part in a thoroughly, scribed in a broad way as prolude and 


sympathetic manner, and the orchestr - v4 é , | 
— performed its share of the work in a 7/!8T® if one desires to fall back upon the? 


Mr. Converse, to express his musical | tical tale of the stolen body; nor is way to make the whole interpretation, ; COM ventional expression of such things. The 
thought, added a piano to his orches- on a flight, though tne flight bpp the two poems as one number’ piano is treated as an integral although 
tra. ‘The piano,” he says, ‘is treated | De “free. ut to express, or rather one of interest and enjoyment. Mr Con- | very important part of the orchestral 
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0 it of the emotional contents, and not 
from the desire for a display of virtuosity. 
The piano part must appeal to the pianist’s | more, and the second we would gladly be-_ 


P| 
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power of intelligent, poetic interpretation, 
in which virtuosity is the servant, not the 
master, rather: than to anything else. This 
I believe to be the future field for the piano 
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missed after a single hearing. The first 
poem it would be a pleasure to listen to once 


come further acquainted with. The works 


| 


in combination with the orchestra, and I. 


‘believe it to be in sympathy with modern 


feeling in musical expression.’’ 


It has been wise to quote Mr. Converse ' 


at some length, for, after all, the artist 
himself knows best the nature of ‘the 
message he has wished to convey. After 


| reading his words, however, a listener must 
feel that the composer has made rather 
more of the pianoforte part in his poems 


than, from the reading, one would have 
been led to expect. In short, after hear- 
ing the pieces Saturday night, it may be 
questioned if the first topic of conversa- 
tion among neighbors were not the merits 
of Mr. Gebhard’s performance, which, inci- 


dentally, was a very beautiful performance, : 


indeed, showing the willingness of the 
genuine artist to keep his place in 
instrumental scheme, ability highly to color 
pianoforte tones, and real poetic feeling. 
But Mr. Gebhard, despite his honorable in- 
tentions and artistic effacement of self, 
from the nature of things, was bound to 
attract attention. If Mr. Converse desired 
to suggest Whitman through orchestral 
music he would have been wiser had he 
dispensed with so much service from the 
pianoforte; something less of the instru- 
ment—far less—might possibly have proved 
effective. 

The Whitman mottoes, also, were less a 
help than a hindrance. Why have mottoes at 
all, especially when, as Mr. Converse says, 
they do not precisely express the essence 
of his music? And Whitman, in particular, 
must always be a_ stumbling-block till 
there comes a musician of his own breadth 
and grandeur. ‘here is Mr. Converse’s first 
poem, for instance, a short few pages of 
music charmingly melodious, exquisitely 
scored, poetically imaginative, a delicately, 
tenderly felt impression of the gentler as- 
pects of night, or, more seemingly, of twi- 
light. More genuine, spontaneous, poetic 
music we seldom find written today. But 
does it in any way suggest Whitman’s bald, 
forceful, elemental pictures of night? Mr. 
Converse’s music suffers only when one 
recalls his motto. 


The poem of ‘‘Day’’ seems less happy than |) 4nd 


that of “Night.’’ It notably lacks the fresh 
sweep, the virile strength of Whitman, be- 
ing episodic, involved, complex. And as 
music pure and simple it is not, at first 
hearing at least, so beautiful as the im- 
pression of “‘Night.’’ Beautiful pages there 
are, undeniably, and many delightful epi- 
Sodes, but throughout it all a listener has 
difficulty in following the composer’s mean- 
ing. Why, for instance, should there be 
three distinct and well-reached climaxes? 
At a second performance, perhaps, they wiil 
seem more reasonable than they did Satur- 
day, It will be to the regret of everybody 


| 


| 


the }| 


were very cordially applauded. 

About the other numbers of the concert 
one could write with pleasure. Mr. Adam- 
owski, in. fine fettle, displayed to ad- 
vantage the temperament that makes listen- 
ing to him a different matter from listen- 
ing to violinists who, perhaps, play better. 
His tone on Saturday was unusually sweet 
and pure, the cantilenas of the concerto 
were exquisitely sung, and about it all 
were a warmth, a sentiment, and a bril- 
liancy that made his performance notable. 
The execution of technical passages, while 
much better than that of last year, was 
still unequal to the best Mr. Adamowski 
is capable of. The artist was applauded 
heartily, being recalled four times. 

Even the Haydn symphony gave much 
pleasure, to such people as came sufficiently 
early to hear it. The best symphonies of 
Haydn are a constant surprise, one is al- 
ways finding in them such unexpectedly 


beautiful arrangements of orchestral color. 


The symphony on Saturday was so care- 
fully played that these color combinations 
showed forth in all their charm, and only 
when the strings played their loudest did 
the tone sound harsh. It is manifest, there- 
fore, that even a Haydn symphony in a 


large hall can be made agreeable if only 


adequate pains be taken. The orchestra 
played admirably throughout the evening. 

Mr. Krasselt is to play next time. This 
will be the programme: Overture to 


| “Barber of Bagdad,’’ Peter Cornelius: con- 


certo for violoncello, in A minor, Volk: 
mann; Prelude Symphonique, No. 5, op. 1) 
(first time), R. Caetani; Fantastic Sym- 
phony, Berlioz. yon 24,105 R. R. G. 


| THE SYMPHONY IN NEW YORK 


| Boston Players Enthuse Big Audience 
| with Programme Brilliantly 
Performed. 


[Special Dispatch to the Boston Herald. ]} 
NEW YORK, Feb. 16, 1905. It was a 
programme of unusual interest, bril- 


; iantly performed, that marked tonight's 
/ concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
_ chestra in Carnegie Hall, before a large 
enthusiastic audience. Cesar 
' Franck’s D minor symphony headed Mr. 

Gericke’s list. This was followed by 
Strauss’ tone poem, ‘“‘Don Juan,” and 
, Goldmark’s overture, ‘In Italy,’’ opus 
| 49. ‘This latter number was a novelty 
, locally, as was also Max Bruch’s sere- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} nade for violin and orchestra, in which 


Marie Nichols, violinist, made her re- 


I appearance as the soloist of the occa- 


| sion. 
|| Both Mr. Gericke and his men were in 
fine feather and reused the house to en- 
thusiasm with their interpretations. 
Miss Nichols met a warm welcome, 
well deserved by her finished and effee- 
tive playing. Mr. Hess, the . concert 
master, conducted her number and sup- 
plied an admirable accompaniment for fe 
ee ‘ 
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12TH SYMPHONY CONCERT 
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Most Enthusiastic 
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Symphony, G major, ‘‘O 

; : xf de 

Concerto for Violin, No. 2 /-_ 

Poems, ‘‘Night and Day,’ 
chestra 


Haydn 
Wieniawski 
and or- 


Ome of the most thoroughly enjoyable jpiano part of the Con 


and inspiring concerts ever 
Symphony Orchestra was th 
at Symphony Hall, the twe 


poe: Tt was characterizéd by the pervad- 
ug consistent beauty of the music 


given by the 


at of last night | sugg’ested 
Ifth of this sea- Fplayed at this concert for th 
poem ‘“‘Night’’ 
per- piano being empl 


by Heinrich Gebhard. 


The two orchestral poems 


’ 


by verses of Wa 


formed, the Spirit and artistic finish of the ~The see 


orchestra's work and the persona] 
scoed by the soloist of the evenin 


e, 'Timo- 
thee Adamowski; Frederick WS. % 


their first performance, and by 
Gebhard, Who was at the piano, 
ike program was as follows: 
Haydn. symphony in G mnajor, “Oxford.” 
“emMawski, concerto in D minor, No, 2 ’ violi 
and orchestra, op, 22 ah Hog Pigs ng 
Converse, two poems, "Night and Day,.”’ for 
chestra and pianoforte, MES SR 
I lanoforte, Mr. Heinrich Gebhard. 
Waaner, *‘Centennial March,’’ 


or- 


because it was performed at the University 
of Oxford in 1791. when the composer re- 


siven with the orechestra’s most remarkable . 


particularly in the hymnlike, spiritually ex-|: 
alted second movement. 

Mr, Adamowski fairly outdid himself in 
the bewitchingly beautiful Wieniamski con- 


tiumphs with 


2 of Wieniawski in 


of 


hast , Rudolf Krasselt. ’ , 
power of delicate shading and expression, the rehearsal and sncent’ te 


“reer seen, 


the piano more of a so 


, Converse. first appears the most interestin 

Whose two symphonie poems. “Night” and .20th are well written and sho 

Day,’’ for orehestra and plano, received the part of the composer. 

Heinrich fully adequate in the piano pa 

and composer were recalled 
performance, 


w much talent on 
Mr. Gebhard was 
rt, and both pianist 
at the close of the 


Mr. Adamowski Played the familiar concerto 


(Pirst time.) and several recalls. 
The orchest 


ryy : 

The Haydn Symphony, called ‘Oxford’ sere 

, 1876 
tent eres : : when the 
ceived his degree of Mus. Doc. there, was than at th 


va gave a good performance of the 
d Centennial 


e days of 


was less a 
© present time. inbeas 


the 
concert this coming beh ™ 


The musical critic of the New York | 


certo, with its enchanting melodies that> Sun pays Mr. Gericke and his orchestra | 


sing of the free, passionate, tender and ® 
warm blooded gypsy life. Tt was a close 
Coutest between the soloist and the or- 
ehestra for the honor of the nearest ap- 
proach to perfeetion in portrayal of the 
thrilliug emotion of this work, and it was 
impossible to tell which won. Mr. Adam- 
Owski was showered with enthusiastic plau- - 
dits and was called out again and again. 

| Mr. Converse’s two “poems” are works 
Of the highest order of musical art. They 
'Were composed in 1904. Lines by Walt 


glowing tribute in writing of their | 


last concert of this season in New York, 
He says: 
Played with so much of the emotional 


and dramatie quality of a great con- 
ductor 


~ Closed. Nor has 
Shown more of the sheer beauty of tone, 
more of the perfect ensemble which 


“Mr. Gericke has never 


as he has in the Season now 
the orchestra ever 


|Whitman serve as mottos for “Night” and/ ™eans flexibility, the finest adjustment 


| ‘Day’’—for the first: “This is they hour, of 
'O, Soul, thy free flight into the wordless,’ 
and for the second: “Day full blown 
and splendid—day of the immense sun, 
action, ainbition, laughter.’’ 

No yee be) is made to express physica] 
characteristics of night and day. The com- Yy 
poser has striven only to figure in music 
| the emotions : = 
re tines of darkness and of light—an 
has done so most admirably. In the eri 
oem there are felt the obscurity, the mys- 
ery, the witchery of night. and’ the blight 


the broad Sweep of line. 
perfection of the wood- 
was shown at its highest in the “Faust’”’ 
Overture, and for this enjoyment New 
ork music lovers are particularly be- 
and spiritual sugestions of- holden. It is something that is 
offered them at home.” May hy Gog 


color values and dynamic effects, and 


The exquisite 
Wind players 


not 


—e~ eeae te j 





Symphony Hall. 
ST arse on ERT INNO aC 


SEASON 1904-O5. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 
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AIT. CONCERYE. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 28, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


PET 
ETER CORNELIUS, OVERTURE to the Opera ‘‘The Barber of Bagdad.”’ 


> 


R. CAETANI 
, SYMPHONIC PRELUDE in A minor, No. 5, Op. 11 
(First time. ) slats 


etnies... 


B 
ERLIOZ, FANTASTIC SYMPHONY, N 
Op. I6 A, 


Re DREAMS.— PASSIONS. 
sionato assai. 


II. A BALL. Waltz: Allegro non troppo. 

III. SCENE IN THE FIELDS. Adagio, 

rp oe TO THE SCAFFOLD. Allegretto non troppo. 
: UREAM OF A SABBAT. Larghetto. Allegro. 


0. I, in C major, 


Largo. Allegro agitato e appas- 
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Soloist: 


Mr. RUDOLF KRASSHLT. 
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| : MUSICAL MATTERS 


| Melodic! 
excellent woodwind Playing, and the sly. 


s < 
“* 


‘THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


= 4 7 

AALAS PROGRAMME,, Jima 3p [9g | 
Peter Cornelius—Overture to the Opera ‘The 

Barber of Bagdad.’’ 
Volkmann—Concerto in A minor for Violoncello 

and Orchestra, Oop. 833. 

Soloist, Mr. Rudolf Krasselt. 

R. Caetani—Symphonic Prelude in A minor, No. 

0, Op. 11. (First time.) 
Berlioz—Fantastic Symphony, No. 1, in C major. 

Almost every part of this programme 

Called for a large modern orchestra. 
Cornelius’ Overture had, we believe, Liszt's 
orchestration. which was brilliant and at- 
tractive throughout. The themes them- 
Seives were bright and well-contrasted, 
While they were developed with clearness 
and logie. It is astonishing how melodious 
those old radicals, who were deemed ut- 
lterly abstruse and involved o0 years Ago, 
seem to us today. This Ougnt to teach a 
lesson to the Cock-sure reviewers of the 
Present; music has no fixed laws what- 
ever; It may be that our children will find 
D'Indy’s second Symphony too Simple and 

' In this overture there was some 


humor of the bombast of the beginning 


and end (Which .Hanslick thought quite out . 


Of place) was charming, 
When Mr. Krasselt came forward to 
play the Violoncello Part of the Volkmann 


' concerto, he was greeted with Such con- 


tinued applause that it was quite evident 
that the audience were awake to the fact 
that he ig One of the ereat artists of our 
Orchestra. He played With a beautifu} 
tone, broad and powerful in the prominent 
C-string Passages, sweet and sympathetic 
in A-string work; .always sure in intana- 
tion, and brilliant fneugh in the cadenza. 
This cadenza had some very fine double- 


| Stopping, many skips and arpeggios, chro- 


matic runs galore, and some catchy har- 
monies, which are always more difficult 
upon the violoncello than upon the Violin, 
because of the thicker strings, The only 
fault to be found with the young artist 
Was in the recitative Dassages, where he 
exaggerated somewhat and became too 
Sentimental. But this sentimentality was 
48 much a fault of the composer as of the 
berformer, for the Concerto was frequently 
Caught Whispering Sweet nothings to the 
auditor, 

It is not as lofty a work as either of 
the 2? Symphonies, or the “Richard AG rhe 
Overture, Mr. Krasselt certainly made all 


that was Possible out of it and was re- | 


Called several] times after the Conclusion 
Of his task, receiving also a very large 
laure] Wreath, 

A white blackbird! One ought to wel- 
come an Italian SYMmphonic composer with 
especial] Warmth, for Italy has as yet not 
enough of these tO crowd a telephone 
booth, There is Sgambati, Martucci, 
Bossi, and One or two more, but of these 
Only the first-named has achieved a Stan- 


Gar ' 


engl ees by ee 
Vv 


"Phony from the cou try w lich has be 

| vightly called “the mother of music’'! re 
We. listened therefore, with something ~ 
i akin to anxiety, to the ic 
Poem by Caetani, He was an Italian, and 
that made one doubtful; he was of noble 
, family, which made one more doubtful 
Still; and the work began quietly and con 
ventionally, as if it had nothing much to. 
| Say. But it was melodic, for which we 
‘are always srateful, since we are of that 


rear-guard which holds tune to be an es. 


| Sential element of music; we love the 
' melodic beauty of Wagner as much as his 


sreat harmonies. 

Very soon, too, it was evident that the 
composer was writing naturally and fluent- 
Iv. There were fine climaxes worked up 
without, too much bombast. The work 
had dramatic touches which were some- 
What operatic in flavor,-and had perhaps 
a Smell of the footlights attached to them, 
but none-the-less everything was Straight- 
forward and intelligible, - Caetani used 
the great modern orchestra without abus- 
ing it. The work received some applause 


and deserved more. This pupil of Sgam- 


bati may yet excel his master. 


Then came Berlioz’s double-headed love. 
letter to farriet Smithson and Camille 
Moke, one of the most important pieces 
OL programme-musiec in existence, for all 
that Strauss has done in this field in recent 
times, [t-is a fine Study of thematic de- 
velopment for the laity, since every intel- 
ligent auditor can identify its love-theme 
and much of its treatment. It is also a 
most popular lesson in orchestration, all 
of the instruments being passed in review 
in an identifiable manner, 

In the first movement Berlioz is no more 
in the domain of programme music (in- 
Sstrumenta] picture-painting) than was 
Beethoven in the first movement of his 
“programme Symphony,” the ‘Pastoral.’ 


a 
” 


« 


The young lover sighs and rages, but the 


movement is a Portraval! of emotions, not 
a picture of Objects or events. But in the 
second movement, ‘The Ball,’’ the young 
man returns to the World, the Flesh, and 
the Development of the “‘love-theme.” 
Only Tschaikowsky and Berliog have sue. 
ceeded in making the waltz a good move. 


. ment in the Symphony. The harp, played 


by Mr. Schuecker, was a charming ele. 


ment of this gracefy] picture, Mr. Gericke 
| Made a success of the SWing of the waltz, 


aS a true “‘Wienerkingd”’ Ought to do. 

Paris itself will never hear the dialogue 
hetween Engiish horn and Oboe better 
Siven than it Was at this concert, 


: Messieurs Longy and Lenom covered them-_ 
selves with glory, and especially those fina] 


phrases, where the shepherd ealls in Vain 
for his lost love, were memorable. But 


| there was too much of conservatism in the 


thunder-storm. Where was the thunder- 
bolt that killea the shepherdess? It was 


foo mild a storm to suggest even an un-- 


brella, far less a tragedy. 


The ‘‘Mareh to the Guillotine” is really 


great music! Here the musical Edgar 
Allen Poe was on his native heath, Herod. 


otus somewhere tells us Of.a march which 
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Wiha hinok At .c |} gracefulness and appreciation. = © gi deri Bh 2920) P — 
prits to. n,—the Nome of Per ecet uncon Cee Memon ue. me © Wan: » , amatie “intention.” — 
=-whit ee ee ee Voliuaanie Soverte Wines ak such remarka- bi i : a day the musically inte 
) Such a march has Berlioz perp tapes ov ble sweetness, purity and overpowering : soloist for admire the m 3 Say 
| powerful pizzicato-effects of the contra- | ¢angerness as are rarely heard. That the. ! 1 t, of which 2" Which Ber as’a discoverer of inter.” 
basses, the strange muttering duet of the } audience recognized a master and appre-| f/ : rosé above his own he ak 
bassoons, (picturing the footsteps of the | @ated the ravishing sounds with which he| & eg Pig st Oryrture to the opera ‘The Bay.| ©X@uisite poetical quality of its érchesAale 
’ ad,’’ we ‘ t ral 
dress, the genuine poetry of the pastoral | 


crowd, just as Dickens pictured them in} filled the hall was proved by the storm of 4 a ne ne; 
ww ae ‘a } , Concert i ; - we . 
applause that burst forth when the last ex and Orchestra, MO minor for Violoncello} picture, the distinguished grace of the ba 


“Phe Tale of Two Cities’’) were strokes of te dled H lled 
quisite note died away. e was recalle R. Caetani: Symphonie P , Date” 
relude in A minor, No,5,] Scene, the devilish cunning with which the~ 


genius. a half dozen times and his associates joined | —& Op. 11. (First time. : 
effects of the march to the scaffold and | yi 


Although there was loudness enough in é wt agee: abs rst 
the march, we could not find in the inter- heartily in the tribute given to him. : sigice ar Y egmwane Symphony, No. 1, in @ major,| pandemoni f th 
| . 16A, *.{| pan nium of the witches’ sabbath are. 


ation the full intention of the com- | Overture to the opera, ‘The Barber of Bag- | ‘Booty : 
pretatio dac Peter Cornelius | his season there have been few it contrived. It is all wonderful musi’ te be 
| any ae ae 


poser. It was conservatism at just the | Concerto in A minor for violoncello and or- | symp] A list 
wrong place. The culprit was very timidly chestra, Op. 33......... es Aseon ++es+.Volkmann | fokas tony concerts without one work ‘stened to with sincere respect and ‘hearty 
beheaded with a dull axe. The orchestra Bat Naar re rhe ie ant: oe hy Pe | set «pr first time,” a state of things for admiration. But is it possible to take the 
~ ‘ ig y i ; . : ‘ , : . - : / , 3 a in ; ->* or a , »2tn . ‘ ; ie 2, 
seemed almost apologetic W hen it inter- Fantastic symphony, No. 1, in © major, Op. \4 ge 1 the public should be duly gratefy] { he mphony seriously as the expression of a 
rupted the solo of the clarinette! 16 2 Berlioz ET, Ger icke, On Saturday last ae oO} soul's experience, a musieal impressio ae 
| The same conservatism was noticeable Caetani’s Symphonic Prelude, heard here | composition was a symphonie to “wp new | an “episode in the life of an arte sp 1 
| in the finale, which was loud without be- | for the first time, and rich in pathetic, | one Roffredo Caetani who it phe uge bY | seems not so. Berlioz w: pale: ah Tt. 
il] furious. The parody of the Jove. | passionate and yearning harmonies, was | Roman of noble birth. » 40 seems, is gq "tay sae 7 oe 4 Was a rabid roniaies 
ing at al) fu whe y OF ; tye itl Imirable delicacy of shading Oodle birth, no less a se tieist; and romanticism, like Pe ; n, 
theme mis } ul Al Cy , . " ‘ lai the SEC, ~ € Nene h off "oo > 
. a oy and splendid fulness of spirit and power, MY oto - £econd son of the Duk orcs Of Byron, Victor Hugo, Dumae. 
more wildly. V hen ‘ serlioz found the The astonishing Berlioz Symphony ol sermoneta. Little is known here ae uke and the others of that remark = Mba 
shrill imp of the orchestra, the piccolo, in- | prought out the extreme capabilities of enstocratic musician beyond the A OF Gus | now live live des vite tl of ere able Che a 
has a definite pro- he has studied ‘with Seamhbati +. cts that | on accaimt atit pe Cet romanticism, ieee 
etimoati, in Germany ) account of it. So it is with Berlioz. His) 


sufficient for his purpose, and added that | the orchestras. It 
squealer from the military band, the E- {| gramme explained- by the composer and and in Paris, and that he hs f'< bln 
AaAt Ne has already writ- fantastic symphony, as he himself trusted, - 
, 


: ‘ . serhacty. Aa s 4 anr > ‘ less lover "Tho in de-' BA , 
flat clarinette, to the orchestral forces. it | represents a hopeless lover w ) ten several piece ‘ove . 
inte Spair takes opium to end his misery. The oe bieces for orchestra ane | Can offer by itself ; ee 
meant something. But the technical sate abbe is not fatal: it gives the youth only. Small concert hall, The cane rape. dendenk or tig vantie, SPT ET 
“a fi —Aanc fs 7 mori ge : 5 apn hie ’ Lions oes, > of ¢ ‘amatic. i ae 
_of the work were finely brought — “are fantastic dreams, through all of which | Which he has learned his nrg ee unde) 1 may prop} These mF eaprape p intention.” One 
| how many there are! They extend even there fioats a melody into which his vision | the face of it, give one pau Dagiy would, ON 0 nai x phesy that for years to come eon- 
to rapping the violin strings with the back of his sweetheart bas been transmuted. , ti, the Ttalian musici: “use, lor Sgamba- certgoers Will listen to periodical] prodiaen 
| of the bow (“coll ’ legno’’) and to a final The work is in five parts, portraying | his birthrignt for . 2 Parts. who soig | UOns of this symphony, fro ‘hi 
. ee ‘me Sas © “3? Wis , Sut for a mess ~ —— f bey . ony, from which they 
stroke of cymbal with a drumstick! Prais- dreams of his loved one; a brilliant ball, | Lisztian ideas SS Of German and Will derive both pleasure :; 1 : 
Pas thn tnahnical perfection which was where she dances; a ‘pastoral scene in| ie 18) leas, cannot be regarded as y 1 is much to be Pn ist ei profit, but dt 
Sl we must vet de plore the lack of ,Which shepherds’ pipes, the loye- melody aang’ choice of a master for a yout) a ever again we oudted if the Sympfiony will 
’ >» . . . > : = . e a a ii r 317 ‘. ‘ i . . —_~ . , - | . ‘ - c = ir bs *j Le ' ‘ 
t} orbid power which is the soul of the ; “nd several thunder stqrms are mixed to- | : 1, But Caetani, despite his tra; beth | the depths of ¢ me American audience ‘to 
oe eee ee DOWS nis pag ther; a dream where the youth thinks remains Italian Altice —  SIMING, | cepts of the soul. How, after 
last 2 movements Louis C. Elson, ewer, a. | =  @ . a41nS Italian, Although he has . years } , after a few 
E 2 s, Louis C. ; e has killed the girl and ‘sees himself to use the full MIT Hd i¢ has learned | Years, will it be with Tchaikoysky’s 
marched to the scaffold for it, and finally contrivine mys fe . ern orchestra Skilfully ‘“Pathetie”’ Syimphony? | 
T. . s . - 1 y * “ ce CC hs a Salara. ‘- . he TAli ; . . " Pe 
a Walpurgis night’s dream that is a veri beautiful Be Rip sa “sae succession of very A delightful feature Of Saturday’s eon- 
soe nas not turned hig | Cert was the charming Nayi < 
‘ ‘ NS playing.of Mr. Kras- 


table witches’ cauldron of harmonic and baal 
> y ack _- ‘ 
Ete cam beneties BE ES ‘tee teers 6 Fea sreat gift of the selt, playing tuneful, elegant, and of fine 
fully displayed by the orchestra, and the dignified, and ; 1a ure. His prelude, while | Sentiment. Although there was no im | d 
, a5 well made 1 est display of virtuosity, Mr. Krasselt's ane 


episodes were produced with | were the as though it 


5 sensational fF Wes wnai 
, the utmost skill and effectiveness. ‘Ork of a most respec} . 1 fc 
> Ar . , spectsé > ‘ay for £ Th) re 7 Wi gies 
At the fourteenth concert, next Sunday man, 1s based on Zenuine ear ene FO nt ince was technically brilliant. -The 
| evening, Eugen d’Albert, the famous pianist melodies that Rg femes; it has ar Ist was recalled many tmes. All the 
Ssess a long curve and ; ©vening’ the orchestra played adinirably 


and composer, will be the soloist. WO aie ae. a 
| | “D, even if they are not of the most dis- Mr. Eugen @’ Albert: will] play with th 
% c aS 1 e 


: | | 1 tinguished or¢ 
> Lats order ‘he a PE TMS: 
“l I] dull moments oa ne Composition has its | Orehestra this week, The programme /has 
, big n the composer seeme been arrar a 
poser ; ems | irranged thus: Goldmark, Overture, 
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not to know just wi | 
is fe lat he would d “In Italy,” 9 (Ff , 

on ae IS far fron Paar a ao, but it aly, Op. 49 (first time): @’ : 
R d | h K r Hi works Where hap, soca of those awful certo for Pianoforte, No 2: Weber, aan 
¢ ES die te: het aT a S are avoided as vil. tation to t] mscmuni tg sande ’ Wie 

Lar, whera FI gh oP Vul he Dp Ys a = ' 

UGO D laSSé t and , IS gin poh soteches motives of no signifi- Symphonic Suite UScherasage! ee 
Colleagues Showered With | twisted and turned ironed. about and | Srdua. San. to.iees fe ee 
bewildered. OC l | all the a udience is | -* er Aa . 3 eh ih 
‘f(a a tas. 


' 
Honors at the Thirteenth | is admirabh gh: 5 most part the prelude ( 60 f 
3 naAtincic na eee Mlrect,. : rizoro YON 
Concert of . Present Season conceived, With a draimatin toe ee Hi fk Sg : 
rk; oe GM OA Bem “ah 291g. ¢ warmth of passion mip frais. 7 and a” be y ‘udolph Inrasselt, the young eellr:t 
be worth our while i 9%; All, C would L he Boston Symphony orchestra, Was 


By Kent Perkins. ar more works by tlie soloist at last weck’s rehearsal and 


this youn: seal 
. & Writer whe has 
It was the Symphony Orchestra’s own ciently ley . > Has had a suffi- : Concert, playing voir ; 
night at the thirteenth concert of the sea- Many withee me LO learn much in Ger- © concerto, stint <a Peer: 5 A minor 
son in Symphony Hall ast night. The musically. for vecoming ambitious to pass the progray Ra le Other numbers on 
hall was crowded, the audience enthusi. | enichtiat. ..  eermnan.. The preludé wae ture oem were the Cornelius over- 
ongg! ane s promrarnme was of a charac- | ene ae played. phi peat Saati he Che Barber of Bagdad,” a 
r to give full scope iels The remark: ‘ah svm nie a . ie a ra ’ 
Bxhibit the alee Deicke ot ticks bik cate would rare neny by Berlioz one ‘Paovenatis rehab by Caetani and the’ 
} g | : Stadiy have heard earlier ; Pry: “uated 9nony”’ by Berliog M 
Ins, for it is rat} ee rin the even- * Krasselt’s perform, y he r 
S rather 30 ienieal | -S performance eee a 
discouraging When an was masterly and again nue me 2t0 
men c Save evidence 


cost ag eRe sonore and the evening was | 
plete w lem—went to the orchestra, ae 
our-longe work begins its berformance at .of th I 
{ a € © 800d judgment show 
rood judg n by Mr 
in securing this young. artist . 


for, ee there pit a soloist, he only ap- nit ] 
eare nh one selection, and the huge me o'clock. In cont 
2 ~ a - . 2ONnT , . ri 4 - . 
aurel wreath that was bestowed on him phony it is interesting non with this sym- * Gericke 
was added to the organization’s rewards, Of Berlioz: “Te 4 ing to read these words | aS a successor 
as die was Rudolf Krasselt, the violon- Separate] “i the symphony is played | and credita My fiteyt®, Position so long 
cello player, and a member of tife orehes- | Pe > ay he a@ concert—the programme The creditably filled by Mr Schroeder 
*S not absolute] | Br >, the immense diffic : nt y 
y need to be distributed mann work songeel aa? oh ar bibs 
: oller but few 


| j « mon ' 
4 the auc i 1 > ~% l ] 5 j | f b ste I 


The Cornelius everture bubbling with | 
humor, saturated with passionat l t ive ’ 
, Dp e me aa | st Shari ments need be printed,,as' the double st 
Sym an offer by itself (the ee ‘ c > Stoppings and four-fin i 


and tinged throughout with an “Arabian 
h op >| E ,e 
Opes) & musical interest independent of all 
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‘were made as perfectly as if upoaya 
keyed Mastrasntnt she tthe Beautiful tone oy 
production was not varied througu ut Teh 
the piece, whether in harmonics or in 
the sweeping fortissimo passages, wh re 
one frequently hears. a rasping sound, 
The first theme was exploited in’ the 
upper register with the effect of a violin: 
and the subsequent development and 
elaborations, sometimes passionate, oN 
sometimes of a sweeter nature, were , 


ra j ‘ ‘laritv Fo ae 1 ' . 
EEith oF execlition which decerve the | Symphony Orchestra, for !ts 13th 
Concert, Gives First Performance 


} 
ighe aise. The cadenza, which was || 
oom rg selariaie’ exhibition cf | 

of the Young Italian’s Delight- 
ful Prelude, 


finger work, was the one written by | 

Klengel, with whom Mr sar anes.t 

Studied. The interpretation was mos 

heartily enjoyed and the young artist 

received evidences of appreciation trem 

the audience and his assvciate players Basten oe 
which must huve been most gratifying, 

for he was recalled to the stage at 


een ne dosen umes by tumultuous | MR) KRASSELT PLAYS 
THE CELLO ADMIRABLY 


The Cornelius overture to “The Par- 

ber,”’ a merry, whimsical composition, 

with a succession of varying hee 

and rhythms, was delightfully pik | ca een UR 
Fhe trumpet, clarinet and oboe sang % 1 | 
*“Rose”’ melody in splendid unison, vying 


with the work of the strings in ne | Great Fantastic Symphony of Ber- 
33 “me, and the repeated phrases | ; 4 | 
ate cera ais it pustatned he ae ly | 102, His Own Love Tragedy Put 
the brasses, backed by remu ol S or 
companiments in the heavier ee, ie Into q Poem, Charms Hearers— 
harmony with another motif by 1e | 

Orchestra Wins Faver. rc: 


woodwinds, were admirable examples 
of the perfect ensemble work of the shy 
t+ erewLed- . ir a ae hi 


orchestra. The Caetani_ prelude made 
a pleasing impression. The “agit om 
j $ the piece containes some wey, . | be 
techn material, skilfully or- ‘The programme of the Ith coneert of 
chestrated, and although many of the the Symphony Orchestra, given in 
heavier passages ee ee Apel dnd taped Symphony Hall last night, Mr. Gericke 
fagner’s methods, they were nc f eee: Sarees -d ; 
“ie mene: & but more like reflections conductor, was as follows: P 
At the great master. .The iP ge Ne tt = Overture to ‘‘[The Barber of .Bagdad Peres 
r, vs oneerto gave Mr Kkras- Cornelius 
the adr hi ica z ; Concerto for violoncello : »+++- Volkmann 
are ee ye of the Berlioz sym- ‘Symphonie babar: i a 1, Caetanl 
phony were given with a thoroughly Ilantastic Symphony... ay serlioz 
sympathetic understanding of the vari- : ; | 
ae nes. The “Ball Scene’ was no- It would be interesting to know how 
» sce a> Pr , ? ° , ; S- rT, 7. ; ics rTeyYr 
eaoty suggestive in its delicacy of treat- | much Liszt had to do with this over- 
uc  “& —— » 5 “21 it’e j . . ° ” 
ment in the dance themes; une lyn a | ture, which was composed long after 
; ‘e-of the third movement was ad- |; | : a hE " ats eels e 
iwabiy intoned by the woodwinds, and the produc tion of the opera; ror the 
the wild fantastic characteristics of the | Original overture was a very different 
fourth and fifth parts were given with affair -in structure, spirit and tonality, 
thrilling ETON ia ert will be the soloist | 4nd Liszt frankly told his friends that 
on A abe et concerts, playing his sec- it was not in Keeping with the opera 
ond piano concerto. The other numbers | itself. Cornelius died before he had 
will be Goldmark’s xy i yee dit lg Ae Scored this second overture, and the 
l “s “Invitation to © vance an H Sh kes . . is 
Be echonie euite “Scheherazade,’”’ | task was performed lovingly. by Liszt, 


by Rimsky-kKorsakoff. Who said in a letter to his’ Princess 
oa Carolyn that he had also made altera- 
tions, .. 7 : . 

The overture as it Stands is delightful 
music, melodious, piquant, now ani- 
mated and now sensuous, full of ‘life 
and at times sparkling anfi brilliant. 


When the opera. was performed last 
July at Weimar at the Cornelius festi- 
val, ‘not only was the score presénted 
in its original form and without Felix 
Mottl’s changes and additions, but the 
original overture was played. It might 
be worth while to perform it here. » 
Don Roffredo Caetani is-a composer 
little Known, even by name, in this 
country. It is’said that*he is the see- 
ond. son. of. the Duke of Sermoneta, a. 
' noble Roman, head of the family “of 
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we m . sed os set r oO ! Syvm- } rs i : ee re a PO pe oe “3 ‘ vat rd . 41) 4 
the fir pape, i j 


‘preludes, tof which was | et Pe ee Tem ERICK ¢ mR 
fr Néw York at a Philtiashoonis ; mh _ berformance for et 


| Concert in 1902; an erchestral suite and 
some chamber music. “This prelude in 


| _ tO eu- 
nce wa ye 
order. cos Of the highest 


r . ; ! : the 
minor. was performed here for the Symphony w . e; the 


first time. Brahms once said, that ‘one! 
should speak well of music by a prince, | 
for one could not tell: who might have 
Written it, but Caetani is, no doubt his 


march migh 

| Still rit, 
. bassoons. that lik 
| ghostly advisers muttering 


pwn composer., As a pupil of Sgambati,| things in the ears’ of the victim 


he was taught to look beyond the Alps 


’ 


hears the scaffold. were too. far away 


to study the methods and the spirit of | abate Mapsco. their whispers were al. 
Liszt. .and Wagner. Did Caetani: in)“ vanes &. 


crossing the Alps Sive up his inesgti- 
mable birthright of free and sensuous 
melddy? It is a pleasure to say that 
this prelude shows that a young Italian 
"an be earnest and at the same time 
melodious; that he can use the modern 
romantic dress of Germany to ‘clothe 
effectively his own Italian thoughts.- 

. Had Caetani a programine. in his 
Mind? Is the work a prelude to some 
Play, as Pierre de Brevillé’s “Overture 
toa Drama’ was composed as a prelude 
to one of Maeterlinek’s dramas, but 
Without thought of necessary connec- 
tion with an actual performance of the 
Play? Surely the ending of Caetani’s 
Prelude hints at tragic. emotions and 
the fall of the black curtain. The work 


there ace moments when there is too 
apparent labor, when there ais the 
thought of one experimenting; but as a 
Whole the musie shows true invention, 
no little command of orchestral] expres- 
Sion, and more than once an individual 


and poignant stroke of imagination. 

, 46 v 4 “4 . . 
1¢e Fantastic Symphony’ of Berlioz 
IS NOW Nearly 75 years old. It is both. his- 


{ torically and inherently a marvellous 
work. To think that when it was pro- 
duced Beethoven had not been dead 
four years, and that Wagner was still 

| 2 Student at Leipsic! On the other 

| hand, how boldly imaginative the music 

1 Seems today! The year 1880 that gave 
it birth has been called the ’93 of the 
arts. It was a Strange period of wild 
romanticism, the years immediately be- 
fore and after, and Berlioz was not 
only a man of the future, he was a rev- 
Olutionary of revolutionaries, His “an- 
tediluvian hair’ that rose from his 
forehead was as much of a symbol as 
Was the flaming waistcoat worn by The- 
Ophile on the memorable first night of 
““Hernani.’”’” We smile how at -the ec- 
centricities and the extravagancies of 
the period, but we owe the perpetrators 
a heavy debt of gratitude. They made 
the art of today possible. 

It is easy to call Berlioz a poseur, but 
the young man-was terribly in earnest. 
Hie put his own love tragedy into this 
Symphony; he was the Inan; he suf- 
fered; he was there; and so the music 
did. not .pass away -with the outward 
badges of romanticism, with much of 
Byron’s poetry, with plays and novels 
of the time. The emotions he expressed. 

| are still universal and elemental. There 
is always a -Henrietta Smithson, and 
there is from .time to time a Berlioz, 
who in amorous frenzy dreams his 
gshasthy .dreem march to the scaffold 
and would fain see the once heloved 
unclean at the blasphemous revel, Then 
he marries her and is profoundly un- 

happy ptf ; 
—— Mr. Krasselt gave an admirable dis- 
play, of pure art by -his performance of 
the concerto. He did not attempt to en- 
large, to modernize, the music; he ac- 
cepted it at its faee value. and-then by 


| iS not of constantly sustained merit; : 
| 


we mee, 


Snaws., Don Roffredo Caetani Feb-, 2, 1965 
lo the Editor of the Transcript: 

Some genealogical data bearing on don 
Roffredo Caétani whose prelude was played 
at last week's Symphony Concert May in- 

| terest a few of your readers. 

This young composer, born in 1871, is half — 
English; his mother being Ada, daughter of 
colonel the honorable EK. B. Wilbraham. | 

| His paternal srandfather, don Michael | 

Angelo Caétani duca dj Sermoneta, principe 
di Teano, ete., etc, (1804-82) was a. well- 
Known Dante Scholar and an! intimate | 
friend of Longfellow who thus writes of | 
him in a letter to George W. Greene, under. 
date, Rome, 1869: 

“The most sympathetic and cultivated 
man J have found here is the duca di Ser. 
moneta; about my age, but totally blind. He 
‘an repeat the Divina Commedia from be- 
ginning to end. We have long conferences. 
together.’’ ' 

This duke’s second wife was an English- 
woman: the honorable Harriet Ellis daugh- 
ter of the sixth lord Howard de Walden, 

And, finally, the first cousin of Longfel- ° 
low’s duke, don Franciseo Caétani, mar- 
ried, in 1860, the famous prima donna Maria 
Piccolomini who may thus be reckoned, — 
Breton fashion, srand-aunt-by-marriage to | 
our young composer don Roffredo. 

Don Roffredo’s connections with Anglo- 
Saxondom may, then, be summed up under 
| four heads, to wit: 

1. His mother was English. 

« His step-grandmother was English. 

3. His paternal grandfather was a friend | 
and correspondent of Longfellow. | 

4% His ésrand-aunt-by-marriage (Breton. 
fashion) was Maria Piccolomini—Artemag _ 
Ward's ‘‘Picklehominy” who created such 
a furor among the Operagoers of England 
and America in the 1850's, | 

Piccolomini, herself, was not without an-| 
cestral connection with America; she was a 
descendant of Cortez the Conqueror of 
Mexico. 4? 

(To such persons as are unfamiliar with 
the term ‘Breton fashion” it may .be ex- 
plained that in Brittany a parent’s cousin-, 
serman is commonly referred to as uncle or 
aunt; thus the great engineer de Lesseps. 
was known to the empress Eugénie as 
uncle, he being first-cousin to the contessa, 
di Montijo the empress’s mother.) | 

STANISLAS KENELM D’AUBUSSON | 
(Genealoger), se 
4 Howland street, Boston, Jan. 31. Fis. 
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Symphony Hall: Symphony Orchestra 
At the fourteenth Symphony concert Mr. 

Eugen d’ Albert made his reappearance in 

Boston after an absence of many years. 

This was the programme: 

Goldmark: 


r Pianoforte 
wer BR 


» “Schehera— 
nd Nights 


Although it looked amazingly promising 
On paper, the programme of the last Sym- 
Phony concert broved somewh There 
was the new 
course, which w 
Of all music loy 
SPlendors of ‘Sa 
Of Sheba’? But now Goldmark is: already 
an old man, and there are few musicians 
like Verdi who write better at eighty years 
than at forty. In his last work, further- 
more, Goldmark deserted the Sorgeous 
ast, Which his Senius once held in fee, to 
dally with Italy. Like most Northerners, 
When he came to be Italian he became 
Merely trivial. In his Overture there jg 


much rich coloring, a wealth of beautify] | 


sounds, but the florid imagination that made 
remarkable the earlier works of Goldmark 
is distressingly lacking, Perhaps it would 
be the kindlier Part to refrain from pro- 
ducing the Compositions of musicians past 
their prime. 

As for the second novelty of the concert, 


| Mr, d’Albert’s concerto, it caused bitter re. | 
| &rets that its composer Preferred playing it | 
| toa Beethoven concerto, which he can pre. 
Sent in greater Manner than any other liy- 


ing Dianist. The piece by Mr. d’Albert is 
of inexplicable meaning, Speaking both mu. 
Sically and dramatically, There are 
themes to be discovered in 2 Single héaring, 
the various episodes bear no apparent rela. 
tion to one another, there is 

beauty of orchestration. 

these requisites of a 

there is but & Succession Sound, 
frantie Climaxe or de. 
Scended from, 

any other pi 

the solo part, 

to be imagined. Vi Mr. d’Albert at the 
pianoforte, however, there was a massive. 
hess about the concerto, a brutal] exhibvdition 
Of passion, that worked impressively upon 
the audience. Mr. qd’ Albert displayed Sreat 
brilliancy, Beyond this Statement it is im- 
POSSible to go in 

until he has come 

something really to Dilay, 

applauded. 

And then there was the “Invitation to 
the Dance,” Which was listened to with 
somewhat more of amusement than of de- 
light. music, fortunately, is 


allets, or | 
If the Weber piece 
S sake, perhaps the 


“Battle of Prague,” orchestrated by a mh 
ern, would give as much pleasure, i. 
By far the best of the concert came | sa 
the last, when M ery ; 
brilliant ana sym of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’ e “Sche,. 
herazade,”’ lL With 


for, although th we 

ing of the titles ovements, — 
whole, beside charming by” 
ly attractive melodies 

by its Sparkling scoring, 

Set one at once a-thinkin 

Nights,’’ 


learn were plain be 
Bagdad must have All the 
char orld is contained in 
Unlike Berlioz, in his 
7," Rimsky-Kosakoff 
found, for his Scheherazade theme, 
which appears iin ali four movements and, 
at the close, in most poetic wise, a motive 
that lingers in the memory. It will be a 
disappointment if we do not soon hear this 
delightful composition again. 

Miss Marie Nichols will be the soloist this. 
week. The programme js as follows: 
Mozart, Overture, to ‘Marriage of Figaro;’’ 
Bruch, Serenade for violin ana orchestra 
(first time); Richard Strauss, ‘*Til] Eulen- 
Spiegel’s Merry Pranks”; César Franck, | 
Symphony in D minor. R. R. G, 


ee ee ee 


Eugen d’Albert Makes His Reap- 
pearance with His Own Concert 
No. 2, a [Concerto Made Fx 
pressly to Suit the Pianist, 


GOLDMARK’S NEW 


OVERTURE AGREEABLE 


Rimsky-Korsakofl’s Version of “The 


! 


Arabian Nights” Constantly Pic. 





+.) has been. handed 


whe programme of the 14th Symphony 

sconcert given Jast ‘night in Symphony 

) Hall, Mr,. Gericke conductor, was as 

_ fdllows: ; 

' Overturc, ‘‘In:Italy’’......... 

eee de ~(First time.) 
Piano concerto in. KF major, No. 2......d’ Albert 
ak, ey ‘(First time.) ‘ 
“Invitation to the Dance”’ Weber-Berlioz 


| suite, ‘‘Scheherazade’’........ 
hm =! Rimsky-Korsakoff 


‘ -Goldmark’s new overture, which was 
produced at Vienna a year ago last 
‘month, is an excellent work for a popu- | 


lar concert. It will not enlarge his | 
fame, for it. is far below the ous,” | 
| 
| 


-+++e+-Goldmark 


‘tures to “Sakuntala,’’ ‘‘Prometheus,” 
“Sappho,” in imagination and in worxk- 
‘Manship. Italy is something more than 
‘@ Matter of tainbourine, 12-8 tempo and | 
duets in thirds. There is a suggestion | 
of the old Goldmark in the second sec- 
‘tion of the slow episode, but the sug- 
“gestion is in the expression of . the 
thought than in the thought itself, 
which is feeble, as though coming from | 
a’ tired or empty brain. There are | 
“pretty effects here and there, and they | 
are chiefly effects of. color or of rhythm, 
but there is little or no spontaneity in 
the gayety, and the nobler sensuousness | 
of Italian life is not even hinted ect. | 
The overture might be compared to a | 
second-rate stage curtain, with peas-~ | 
ants dancing in the foreground, a cava- | 
lier and his love conversing sentimen- 
tally on a fallen marble column, and - 
Vesuvius in the distance. Let us forget | 
this overture and remember the com- | 
poser of “Sakuntala,’’ and the prelude, 
the ballet music and.the temple. scene 
from “‘The Queen of Sheba,’ in which 
there is true imagination as well.as im- 
pressive or gorgeous orchestration 

Mr. d@’Albert has not visited Boston 
since 1892. He first came here with 
Sarasaste, and he was in his storm and 

| stress period. His admirers then spoke 

| Of hig right, hand\as the paw of a lion, 

' but to calmer souls it resembled more 

'-closely the blow of a pile driver. He 
Was as a young giant rejoicing in his 

strength. Force and fire and speed were 

| his distinguishing characteristics, and in 
the fury of his performance the com- 
poser too often suffered with the audi- 
ence. Fiven then there was the flame of 
genius burning brightly amid the smoke 
and devastation. 

This was in 1889. When he came the 
second time he had more repose and his 
playing was the more authoritative. He 

ave a memorable performance with the 

ymphony orchestra of Beethoven's con- 

certo in B flat, a performance distin- 
guished. by nobility and grandeur as 
well as by brilliance. Z 

Some regret that he did not play such 
a work last night. Mr. d’Albert, per- 
haps wearied with the laurels of the 
virtuoso, became demented with the 
mania of composing things. Since the 

roduction of “‘The Ruby’’ in. 1898 he 

las written six operas that have been 
performed, one that is soon to be per- 
formed, and much music of a less am- 
bitious nature. The concerto he played 
last night was composed in the sum- 

: of 1892. It is interesting while it 

s béing played by such a pianist. The 
hearer is pleased with the themes, he 
is stirred by the the rhythmic swing, 


remembrance of a. d 
a dashing ‘display of indisputable mus- 
cularity, . There is also a grateful -re- 


ik performed with 


membrance of. the ,opening measures 
for the piano in the slow section of the 
work, which were played with such 


quiet and dignified breadth that they | 


impressed at the time and thereafter. 
As Mr. d’Albert will play in a cham- 


" ber concert tomorrow night, and as: he 


will give recitals here, a more detailed 
examination of his art may be deferred. 
It is enough to say that in spite of, his 
devotion to composition he may still be 
ranked among the leading pianists. 

It was a pleasure» to hear Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s suite again. The music is 


constantly picturesque, it is at times) 
highly imaginative. There are some, we | 
wondrous | 
“Thousand..Nights and a Night’ only | 
foolish tales, even with the improving - 


are told, who think the 


and educational notes of Sir Richard F. 


Burton. It is not likely that such per- | 
sons will find enjoyment in this Russian | 


music. What to them. is Schehera- 
zade or Sindbad, or the three shaven 
and one-eyed Kalandars, or the load- 
stone mountain crowned with the war- 
rior on his steed of yellow copper? 

Others perhaps. are disconcerted be- 


' cause the composer, an accomplished 
eontrapuntist. here prefers to make 


his effects solely by melodic, harmonic, 
and rhythmic transformations. These 
movements of the suite are glowing 
pictures. Each tale vaguely suggestet 
hy the programme which serves as pre- 
face is bathed and stceped in oriental 


| atmosphere, whether it be that of crad- 


ling or angry sea, blazing sun, the vo- 
luptuous perfumes of the harem, or 
the bazaar with the crowd listening to 
the wild stranger. And Scheherazade 
with her haunting theme evokes and 
Gismisses the.scenes with thefr actors. 
Could not Mr. Gericke be persuaded to 
let us ‘hear the same composer's ‘“‘Span- 
ish Caprice’ which led ‘'schaikowsky 
to write to Rimsky-Korsako‘f: “You 
can consider yourself the greatest con- 
temporary - master’; or the “Fairy 
Tale,’ which. lately delighted Paris? 
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“4 THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Le, = 


LAs | PROGRAMME. fef 6 lief), Cn | 
Goldmark, Overture, ‘‘In Italy,’’ op. 49. | 
(First time.) 
D'’Albert, Cencerto for Pianoforte, No. 2. 
Soloist, Eugen D’ Albert. 
Weber, “‘Invitation to the VDance’’, 


Rimsky-Korsakoff. Symphonic Suite, ‘“‘Sche- § - 
herazade,’’ op. 25. 1 


| Goldmark may soon earn the title of The 
Last of the Melodists, for he is almost - 
the only one among the great composers 
of the present who writes very tunefully. | 
Yet he contrives to express sufficient pas- 
sion and emotion in spite of his melodies, . 
There were Sharp contrasts in his over-° 
ture, the slow episode making an excellent 
foil against the hurly-burly which pre- 
ceded and followed it. The confusion of | 


festivity was in the work also: not “sf! 


tne graphic style of Wagner's ‘‘Meister- 
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“Can you honor me h 
> with 
Mademoiselle?” agks the 


“Oh, Monsieur, 1 am charmed 


to give it to you,” res yd - 
you, ‘sponds the wood- 
wind. Then they glide through the bb 


ures of what has been denounced as “hug | 


ging set to music.” Sorrowful] Avioli 
Ly a) . : Vv the violon-- 
cello takes leave of his partner when the oY 

oe 


dance is done. 


He has bidden her ‘Good Bye”’ and aig 


to the door, when he comes t 
°, » ¢ S$ Dack for 
one more final word, And that absoiutal 


extraneous coda tripped up a number of. 
auditors, as usual, who began to applaud 
before the young man made his ‘pogi- 


tively last appearance,’’ We found the 
waltz a trifle rigid. It would Zain b 
Siving it more of a §-4 effect. wh 


Che tussians have Captured—a Boston 
audience, reviewers and all! The engage 
ment began with a bombardment of full 


si ar’? . 2 : ? ° i } d ; | ; ; 
singer prelude, but rather in the frenzied || Orchestra, under cover of which the wood 


manner Of Berlioz’s “Carnava] Romaine.’’ 
rhis was especially noticeable in the furi- 
ous ending. 

The form of the work was quite clear 
— also an unusual thing in modern com- 
position, The overture was finely per- 
formed, Mr. Gericke’s reading being bril- 
liant and effective and the orchestra sec- 
Onding his intentions perfectly, Seer 
Mr. D’Albert, or Mr. MacAlbert, as a 
-ritish reviewer (determined that he | 
Should not renounce his Seottish origin), ° 


Vious appearances in Boston. 
a. Beethoven specialist we would have pre- 
ferred to have heard him in the fourth or 
nfth concerto, but his own concerto was 
an interesting work nevertheless. | 7 
movements are continnous, but are suffi- 


~—6eclently well-marked to be easily followed. 


At the beginning the composition has some 


movement becomes do r € “active 

This latter was 1 mls yaar ha 

: s poetic and 
best part of the whole work. The Scherzo 
(or what corresponded to it) had not very 
much to say for itself, but the finale 
roared forth its power in “King Cambyses . 
vein,” making 4a strong climax in which | 
the Planist was able to display his masterv 
of chord work, double octaves and all 
kinds of wrist and fore-arm bravura r 
most effective fashion. 

Without descending to any merctricious ~ 
effects the Climax was worked up in a 
manner that would appeal to musical and { 
non-musical auditors alike, and. the avi. | 
composer reaped his reward in many re- 
calls and a laure] wreath as large as him- 
self. The tribute was deserved by the lav 
Ing and by the composition, fon thee was 
much good development in the work even 


** 


pieces. We shall await Mr. 
pearance tonight 
much interest. — 


D’Albert’s ap- 
in chamber music, with 


| Of kettle-drums 


form has an advantage ov 

original; it is not necessary aig 

ore | cessary to ¢} te 

it in its cis-Atlantice presentation Yet Wn 

would not have objected to an oe 

cetera desunt’’ in the 
_ Story of the Kalander | 

: | poi Prince was rather 

f j AY f ‘ « : 

t may not take rank with the master-: te tecune ee cae mise that poten. 

) "e@ ortened the ; 

; few sentences, and the Narrator ca 

inches. | 


wind advanced on the right. 
led by Gen. Hess: now made a brilliant 
sortie on the left flank of the main body 
it was a magnificent charge; at one tees 
Gen. Hess was quite alone, but his cavalr 
soon rallied around him. A furious voltan 
followed, 
Gericke brought up the trombone cose 
and the remaining brasses, At this the 
entire audience—including some very big 


&uns—surrendered. 


In all seriousness we believe that. in 


music, the Russians - 
’ . 7. , . ’ ANIL C . are upon the : . 
spss called him, has gained in breadth | path, while right 
and nobility of performance since his pre- { struggling in the brascial 


France and Germany are 


Here is a 


Ashe is] work that presents all the modern develop- 

_ ment of orchestra} tone-coloring, yet is 
her intelligible; that gives rich harmon 
ization, yet presents recognizab] ‘ 
Its 4| even folk-musice., convo 


In short, a composition 


that unites the best Of the old and th 
new, We need a modern Bach today re 
Shall reeoncile 2? schools that at ‘osnll 
of the brusquerie of the “Klying Dutech- } @Te tarning vother. 
man Overture, against which htm: slow | Russia is the ee 

| posers are attempting to do this. } 


their backs on each other, 


where the com- | 


The suite had many obligato passages 


some of which amounted to 
. : OO vie 
important solos. Mr. 800d-sized and 


Violin obligati very finely 
also record the char f 
by M. Longy. 
splendidly attained, especially in the Sche- 


herazade passages 
azade passages. Every point 
orchestration was ¢ ee 


muted trumpets. 
the finale was of exceptional -brillianey, 


Hess playtd the 
and we must 
m of the oboe work 


The Oriental] flavor was 


; represented, even to 
The Oriental] festival of 


The telling of these Stories in musieal 
er the literary 


Yet we 
; casional 
2d movement. - Tho 


We fancy that if it were made .thus 


by a 
Y a fe 
Louis C, Elson. - 


PL 
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ef OT Bee tre, h great spirit - dash by : | _and with the ga Swing) fa Gne ‘movement’ and ac. ghiuiatay MERE, (My EN 
the Sich st Bt has odd Grescendos ;—that carries the sympathetic listener Off Fonts ‘i mae vement and is divic ot into four’ 
were exquisite bits of tonal quaintness his feet. eeMions, separated only by slight pauses, 
and deserve Spécial mention. - : What he now does in the more deli- | #nd bound together by the continuity and: 


. its: ae om hp Y ‘he orchestra gave d'Aibert . perfect of virtuosity must be found | identity s WTneins . , | | 
, sit tj dure ort in the piano ‘concerto and r the concerto of Saturday f Tae of she pilvelpal thenies, These-ave 

fie ae HAE ‘a Weber’s rondo, ‘Invitation to the night gave no test of that sort of thing. or: the most part buoyant, jubilant, tri; 

| Dance,” also went with a-swing--that It is big with sound, almost pompous umphiant, and the whole Work is the virile | 

| was almost. ipresistible to those: who in character, yet, never blatant, never saiet of a man who is elated With the cone} 

| ed indulge in the mazy. Sinbad’s journey mérely empty phrasing. D’ Albert had iad ousness of strength and SUCCESS, and is 

i | and other stories, according to the mu- Something to say, and he said it as g |i al times sure of himself and his merit, 

; | sical ideas of the Russian. composer, giant might exult in his strength. Che themes are worked out with beauty of 
D Albert Pla S at, the Rimsky-Korsakoff, were illustrated in | | : ; melody and rieh harmonie development, 
y | the usual skilful. er ert? Bape begat | Audience Deceived. ie toes occasional lapses into sentiment 

amiliar, call for no detailed comment, | ae te bee are pleasing in contras - St gee 

oy is | , This week's program will have for , Os isa Berlioz transcription of Weber's } appeal of the composition aark Whole ee 

Symphony Concert. . | soloist the young Violinist; Miss Marie | ‘Invitation to the Dance” it is only The composer-pianist plaved with vigor, | 

* ; >| 


Nichols, who will be heard in Bruch’s 
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, cessarv a ; : , brilliance and an ever-present im: ut 
serenade for violin and orchestra. The | “es naty +0 Observe that it is not so self-contidence that Was. In enti foes 
~~ | remaining selections will . be Mozart's ie Leap | nor SO beautifully colored with the triumphant note of the. inuait 
as bt ‘overture, “Marriage or & aro 2. Till 4 fi a ae Ww eingartner, It is amusing | The orchestra assisted most ably in the 
Cela Gh $ Ht 201 vartet Kulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, Richard | vs ae even a Symphony audience interpretation of the work. At the close 
evil. oe Wy y pst i} | jg} Strauss and Cesar Franck’s D-minor | | ah nearness the well-known pause! Mr. d’Albert. was repeatedly cailed to the 
Symphony. | | th. , ‘¢ ore Ne final Slow measures and Platform by continued applause. and a 

Play : || that the usua] applause broke in at the ~ Hturel! Wreath was given to him. 

Ysaye ant (ther Eyants. ~ Ene | Bh ida, Bbc oo antics the Goldmark overiure, which had its 
Ne Feta 4 || Rin wick y une performance of a ikend persormance in January, 1904, in 
ye a Oi ‘ | story, "Stepno's ,, Wonderful ‘tonal, Vienna; she clearly and with varied beauty 

Story, 3 _Sheherazade, based upon por- jim Imaginative Teuton’'s ideals of Italtrnsn 
es | Fees Of Ae. Teen Nights,’”’ made a aaa eee. its art, its loveliness. its vivid 
- wee fonciusion to @ very interestine picturesque life, its strucele 
Announcementof the Grand ” | | concert. GP i times of martial ering, “The wide eee 
ie , ' of imagery in the piece was vividly ‘por- 
Opera Season. | trayed by’ the orchesten m 
i wn J W eber’s “Invitation to the Danee.”’ Or- 
Ay P r4 » de il chestrated by Heetor Berlioz he : : . 
Oe mmmennun,.” € Mle Pe : % Was, player 


~ 


With exquisite delicacy and delicious 


The famous pianist and composér, ene anes rhythm, and its story was so clearly told 
Mugen d:Albert, who has been a stranger 
to this country for a dozen years, made | 
hig reappearance here at last week’s 
Symphony concerts, playing his own y 
major piano concerto. Goldmark’s over- 
ture, ‘“‘in Italy,’ given nere for the = 
} 
} 


' ep bape orchestra that the programme's ex. 
, ee Va Bn oe “ apation of ' danecer’s anproseh ane 
Little Csiant of the Keys Interpret S | invitati the a thee) 5 | appl On¢ h, and 
Pi k| feces ws hi, 4 ie ape S hesitation, his urging 
° eee ee rs pe | ‘Tr consent, the danee itself, the finale and 
His Works With Massive | }; her thanks was not needed for the went 
Casual hearer’s ¢om ete : me 
a i te | mA * underst; t 

Brilliancy and Effect. | the scene, ean 
; ~ ae mt _, dtimsky-Korsakoff's Symphonie suite 
ae 1 eee 2 f, §  Scheherzade,”’ Op. 35, based ee itl 
I Yrprn, t 7 One | “Arabis rh 3, RASC OR i aa 
I Una até 42 | fig i main Nights Tales, closed the ro- 
ibs nioen ted wane oieeal at .6he | ee ae oe ie thedten, ae ee ‘Progucon vith the or: | 
. aul —~< ore ; ed” ’ ‘ \! ‘s es os 4 Ss Care leit ao, f~ 
Horsakoff’s symphonic ‘suite. The piano | goyrteenth concert of the Boston Sym- Famo , A tied four parts: 1, The Sea and Sinhadte Ship | 
: 3 ; , -~i je r : . =e HENVAG S dr 3] 
concerto is practically in one movement, phony Orc.estra, each fine and highly US ust and Com DOSEI oe They Ol the Kalandarp Pibane =| 
. ‘ » . . >i. . - 5 o Deed na ~ a & 
the divisions are so slight, and is evi interesting in its especial way. The Pla W k i Reatiegi re Baan ous Prjn- | 
; 4% - ioriio «yr Qa . io. . P ° - vv, * > a 2 savdad, . Se; f' | 
cently mergers to Riegel | the chet Mee fi new Goldmark overture. ‘In Italy M4 first y A QO} of H IS Ow 1} I Foes to pleces avainst a pri nga ’ 

orous features of his artistic pcwers, for on the program, was charming for its inounted by a bronze warrier : . 


| 
* i 
Me re oor .are thickly #irewp frank simplicity of melody and treat- | Brilliantly, Heappearing After, ree ake characteristic themes for _f 


time; opened the program, which also 
contained Weber’s “Invitation to the 
Dance” and “Scheherazade,” Rimsky- 


congiusion, | 
>. — ey ae incised | ee A Sea, nd’s shi ' one 
with forte: and fortissimo passages in | | tae: Silp, the Kalandar and. the 
: ’- chords. The great. fervor | Ment. But two main themes are there, | ' } Prince and Princess. white ‘ono et 
four-finger chords. The great fervor | ef ‘ ro ak tier fe the | an séice of Thirte | Y Wy EUns a delightful me] tf nag through ll 
: . , & : ‘ . : : 7h ch P ; " - | i be 3 laa . re iS i Wer » . 
general tone of the big composition .ar‘t ree, Ee eae wana ee pop- | sunnameeneee | mtgery and romantic “arabesgues vig tee 
. ‘dg ; . . ulace; ie OC ‘ ave.) swe ATC ‘{Work, and vivid lecture: i Suns 
>} ¢ 7." . “ p little un u AC t 4 . . a —a “4 TH RE \, ‘ \ 1\ if i cu} 11} r 4) sed: ‘ ; 
sha id Lormane: annougn : ih p? fa spiced with the romance of warm ATU RES OF q ocein and the magnotie DOT tee 
even in spots, gave the impression of < breathed night. | tears the Ship to pieces whil : 1) ¢ pid 
Vitality which expressed perfectly tne | 14 eS eee 


Sachs Mra! writer bv the art of the Little Bits of Color. , A NOTABLE CONCERT | ATL th earn Nig against the moantain.. 


| , 4 Foal Melodic beauty and 
berfortner. He indulged in strong tonal Each is treated with delightfully clear pita sirees ic. som 


“uontrasts, the piano part in some of the and unhacknevyed orchestration with : rit hee TWO FRIDAY SYMP ! 

’ , < i AL a ’ - ¥ ‘ - pt HONY T KE 
lighter passages being hardly audible an occasional bit of the color that made By Kent Pre; Kins. In Row X-12-13, are for sale for the smibeakie 
above the orchestra: but in the many te ; f “Sakuntala” and Three sno a eee |. Of the season for $28.00 each. Address B.D.S 
exceedingly brilliant portions of the the composer of the “Sakuntal “Peck Teatuires made memorable * Boston Transcript. (A) © 


: + ‘ i r | ee "Or¢ ~ thie fou "Tivgr ee ‘ SS pr 
work the splendid qualities of the artist | «pye Queen f Sheba’ a man of great reenth Symphony olcert of this) SYMPHONY REMEARSAL “ew ane ee 
. * * co +4 . > a) =) j *. 4’ ' oo ° . “fhe cr " 4 , ockasis } : e + as 44 x 4 SEA 
Were shown in glowing colors. Mr d’Al If this overture is neither pro- Season, ut Sy Mphouy Tall las hnighi--| B-13-14-Right, are for sale, TE AONE 
res Files taal Grae Mei |] for remainder of season. Addr 
ippeararance of Kugen d'Albert. ress O.B.T., 


: RAs?) ac hess. ; . - “art . 
Sert Was received with great enthusiasm found nor highly poetic, it is at least frst, the Roston Tre int 

the famous Pianist ; OO (A) 
; ‘ ! ; nnd : ~ " se q \ e _ i » ‘ONCE R ©) On 
( COMPOSer; se ondly, SYMPHONY CONCERT SEATS A 
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OW "ect | ie stage many . , tiny AP 47 ; 
Al shag cg ke Oar gptadae pe AR a it gaily tor by gd nae ae agiint Aan (A it was 
, falithege. ; legs te » some Played with sparkling apap. the he Se RS mses rae } 20. 
of Peg ene Will Include #ame The other work new to Boston, wD : performances by him of his OW plain | For the balance of season, nay he pain 
piani tidis said to: excef as an ‘inter: D’Albert’s pianoforte concerto in concerto, in E major, No, 2 op. 12. this ] at $17.00 each by addressing C.0.H,, Boston, 
Hh Ig ' xce : major, played by the composer him- being its first producti bs ae , ia Transcript. (A) o) 
Pha: Goldmark overture, “In Italy,’ self. Thirteen years have elapsed since on in Boston, and | ie 
é rey : , * . ~ 


lastly, the first perfor. A ! lied a? 
. ime. is a ch: - this little giant of the keys has been vs SC performance here of Goid.| ae 
or oy eatin tees” ah ri ee ieact heard here. ‘Time has nay ey P ache: bf mark's overture, ‘Ip Italy.”’ | van, to tiple cchbe Sul . 
‘teristic | ‘the * ecomr 's ine is hair, which has_ recede rom his Si ig a ; ‘for 845.00. Bisie seats, cost $05; sel 
a One i eich gad js to re ete and vanished from another (Albert was wel omed with great | for $35.00. Address hy ‘bis +» Boston Transcript 


ise he se 3 no older. warmth by the big audience. The people! ~ ' | 
ussion are uverally used. point, but otherwise he seems aia Suites a people | aameeememmmmea 
Rota: pe 8 "Of. those light, joyous, rol- And he plays with all the massive bril- expected a treat from the concerto, and 
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Andante sostenuto. 


IV. Allegro energico e vivace. 
t time.) 


(Firs 


Programme. 


OVERTURE to the Opera “‘The Marriage of Figaro.’’ 


SERENADE in A minor 
Op. 75. 
TONE PORM, ‘‘Don Juan.” op. 


I. Andante con moto. 
II. Allegro moderato, alla marci 


SYMPHONY 


I. Lento: Allegro non tro 


II. Allegretto. 


IIl. Allegro non troppo. 
Rehearsal and Concert next week 


AY. CONCERI 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY a4, AT 8, P.M. 


III. Notturno. 


Symphony Hall. 


1c 


Miss MARIE NICHOLS. 


SEASON 
WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 
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SEASON 1904-05. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


AV. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11, AT 8, P.M. 


__— EE eee ee 


Programme. 


MOZART, OVERTURE to the Opera “The Marriage of Figaro.’’ 


BRUCH, SERENADE in A minor for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA, 
Op. 75. 
. Andante con moto. 
- Allegro moderato, alla marcia. 
Notturno. Andante sostenuto, 
- Allegro energico e vivace. 


(First time.) 


WE ESOL $e ! | RICHARD STRAUSS, TONE PORM, ‘Don Juan.” op. 20. (after N. Lenau., ) 


<j 


ee aati 


CESAR FRANCK, SYMPHONY in p minor, 
I. Lento: Allegro non troppo. 
Il. Allegretto. 
III. Allegro non troppo. 


Soloist: 


Miss MARIE NICHOLS. 


There will be no Public Rehearsa] and Conce 
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For Its 15th Concert Famous Or- ute of espe 
chestra Performs Cesar Franck’s effects, anit" 


; ; , there is jn the conti 
Work in D Minor Impressively, avoid that which might be considered 
elk 3 cuuble or wa Te rar rapes 
Speak, in a ‘way, the eo ranck, 
with Exquisite Detail. but fi a ama Y= Thetr 
acKs the inten anity, 
OND oe ee ing’ vision. the element y 
rene nobility of their master’s, They 
FRANCK CONTRASTED “re not to he blamed because they qd 
not have his genius. They may justly 
incur the reproac 
WITH HIS DISCIPLES { i2:tzatts,zepreact 
ural and m: 
ineffable ; 
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Pretentiou 
‘ ° , ’ devoutnes c 
Miss Marie Nichols Plays the Vio- 6 music, a 
: sciousness. Much as we 
lin Well In Bruch gs Dull Sere- earlier works of his disciple, 
dnl aS we are in accord w 
: ; pure devotion. to art and to artistic 
nade on Her First Appearance pag 5 we eed in his latest works a 
: ' peculiar se “consciousness that may ‘be 
with the Orchestra, | fatal to their long life. 
| ws |, Mr. Gericke and the orchestra are also 
Mtanldl "mete fy > 49657 to be congratulated on the Spirited and 
; ‘ : j | dramatie performance of “Don Juan,” 
The programme of the 15th Symphony ~& work Which, p easing and thrilling 
concert given in Symphony Hall last bi first pearing, t} . oat — tittom ai 
| : yi i coos Cie Omp and pride rough repetition. 
night, Mr, Gericke, conductor, was as there be such a thing as character D 
follows: trayal] in musie Without the aid of 
Overture to **The Marriage of Migaro’’..Mozart dramatic action or minute explanatory 
Serenade in A minor, for violin and orchestra Programme, Strauss has Succeeded ad- 
e Bruch mirably in Dainting the hero of Lenau’s 
(Tirst time.) poem. . 
‘Bon Juan,"’ tone poem (after Lenau).... Bruch’s Mh. 
R.Strauss 1899 first per 
Symphony in D minor...... seeeeess COC. Franck I “OUX ¢ 


They that believe in a Symphony con- 1901, 
cert wit] intrusion of a ae St night 
Singer, st, jhe "ye 

5 Bn ‘Ne firs Boston, and Miss Nich- 
y Cesar F Is feat appearance With the 
lity Symphony orchestra, There was a 
have co when ~ rumor that this work Was composed 
was un- Originally with the thought of Sarasate; 
. : action of an in- | that the “Serenade” e been 
Performance and the gossip of dedicated to him: 
the intermission. But the performance ; pleased with 
of this Symphony would have killed the § Was not the y 
effect of any soloist coming after. Given but Bruch in 
a solo performer. and the programme seen denies the tr his report and 
maker's task is ‘doubly difficult; he is | states that he already paid his 
often obliged to arrange the programme | tribute to the sreat Spanish violinist Oy 
With reference to the calibre of the } his dedication to him of the second con- 
Soloist character of his selec- ' C€rto and the Scottish Fantasia.” | 
tion. 3 he programme might thus The “Serenade” js in four movements, 
Franck’s sym- | The first, an andante Con moto, is sauye- 
sion, Bruch’s serenade, 5 ly and mildly interesting in spots. The 
Juan,” and this pro- second movement, an allegro moderato 
gramme would have been long enough. alla marcia, is dry and dull. The fol- 
he feature of the concert was the | lowing nocturne is pretty for a time, 
eminently Satisfactory and impressive | but its prettiness is without distinction, 
berformance of the ‘Symphony. — Mr andthe end is welcome. The finale, 
Gericke’s r % Sympathetic and | based on themes of Span 
lines of Franck’s | is inconspicuous, Phe ple 
) not lost sight of | ure is the manner in wh 
Boston Violinist = | uisite aatattns ae are nto god, of the ofene | 
ee © was clearly indi- » as ; + 2 
the Famous OS cated, but not in the mere spirit of the Shee, yh to be a area that» M 





wit “the orchestra. She i. aye i ree BhAttiES Bt Senne ae aoe HY. Ae NT el Gali, diel vith ae Fi it we Beetho eat at convert ) as i op 
vb 4 4 vt meh 2 UI 4 > ! dosage th mae By, y i r \ Bon : ! 39) vii tn ; ; | i% 4 SL aa ke 1 Cea. " i 7 Sy bed Ha 1: S rT sho , : ' . fhe t pro | car q . i ; ‘ . j : Z (if ft 
iiintat of much more than ordinate tat. || Te | ws i | Symphony ll; Symphony Orchestra Nas proved it can be played, if proof 
, | f At the fifteenth Symphony concert Miss 


ae, as lie i Sy dis ah enc oi sad Se | bs ta ne a. 
ent and taste. Interesting in music that Necessary, than to portray the oer eee 
eh a . i he “titi | ; acter of- 
ia uninteresting to the “verge of dis Marie Nichols made her first appearance } JUliet on the stage? Precisely at this mou 


” 


f gta ” 
TT f 


ment there are few n 


couragement, she succeeded in holding ; | | J 
tthe attention of the audience and. in | as soloist, the programme being as follows: 
winning its hearty applause by the mod. | Mozart: Overture to the opera “The Marriage or || “OTKS that make one f A 
| Figaro.’’ Crossways.” Painters are not common | 


‘est display of her taeirnical and musica PR 4 
ruch: Serenade in A minor for Violin and Or— {| who are likely to make Dégas uneasy as to. 


accomplis ment. Bae ileal a akin aaron 

ence she Ww undoubtedly evelop 7 ta, Op. 7. (First time.) 

freer and broader style; she will get eT here } 8; Tone Poem, ‘Don Juan,” Op, ff D'S laurels. As to the Stage, there is not 
after N. Lenau). much offered today that causes thrills of | 


farther and farther away from Ncw. César Franck: Sv 
England and rejoice musically in frank ys 5 * Symphony in D minor. delight in the h Pe ana, 
cutcodalon of ee hice ad ah Mr. Violinist and Conductor Please the te go concert, the fifteenth, was remark- goers. But in nn there would nasi : 
Hess conducte 1e concerto with care, : aoe for a wealth of beautiful music offered b ai oft 
‘ i or red, e a different standard. . 
—— Audience at the Fifteenth ll ao of it being that there was some- managers set before the wa me cota : 
FIFTEENTH SYMPHONY PROGRAM. S mphon Concert bs: te OO- much of it. A work of the calibre works of Beethoven, sonatas Be i 
Miss Marie ‘Nichols, a young woman i oY J , list esar I’ranck’s symphony can be properly [) symphonies alike let them be rf of 
who has achieved an enviable reputa- Isr... b Fa/ 13 les Ss IS ened to and appreciated Only when the performed, the ubli dt robe aha 
tion as a violinist, was the soloist at vA FOO 17995 ‘musical mind is fresh, On Saturday the sym- ]) display fr. . enthusiaam, oe Sen 
last week’s Symphony concerts, playing uy | phony came .- tele: } ay the s} isplay frantic enthusiasm, or the ery of 
The fifteenth Symphony concert was many. peraone otra’, 0, the evening that Il pessimism is raised. Young eo 
any persons withdrew before the last mo- present their works | of indifferent valan 


the Bruch A minor serenade, for violin 
mer 4 ig . . » ¥ 
‘t, which surely would not have hap- |] ana if they are not extolled the busmphens 


and orchestra, the first performance | graced by the charming presence of 
, here. The complicated work is in four Miss Marie Nichols, a violinist who has pened had th 

“AY pi a e £reat work been presented is at once raised “Why? You 
ref > - , . inte ; wix d ; : | " 
In the evening. When this com- pect Beethoven!” \ young eiiber elie 
; CC P@qrl, r A : ] a 


'movements, the third and fourth parts 
already won high favor here. She is a 
OSitic is : ' acon , 
p Nn 1S to be played all else must give pleasant voice twitters through a ' 
~ CAWDC , J , y We ’ n ar a 


being the more pleasing half of the 
group, the former because of the skil] young woman of ability as well as a 
way before it that it mav ~ ff, : 
, c ay be afforded the t] 7 ; 
i 2S tin iat Mme. o : . 
worthiest conditicns of performance pos- years Ze eave ae the sitiger eivue tae 
° c ’ ¢ >° Pe us no 


with which the solo score is written and player of excellent technique, and she 
Si ; > : ‘ ; —™ . . 
Hae oe attained. For its like Has not fl pe condemned, for she is youn 
7; y > = ; t s ~ g. 


_the latter for the piquant character of | 
might have achieved a far greater ef- 
appear thin and disjointed, as if the than the Bruch serenade in A minor, | been written in many years. With each 1 
VP a gteingtt eeu t is, in very truth, hard to be enthu- 
instrument is admirably treated there is Mr. Willy 
Sreat genius. Its performance on Saturday 
played with a skill and confidence which 
She is ver raceful in bowing, her 
y 8 5 Gericke from a few of the less import- Gericke at the some time gave vent to the 
. y - 7 AVE - ( ‘ne 
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soers. But let one hear a production of 
César Franck’s D-minor Symphony such as 
that of last Saturday, and enthusiasm will 
run riot, 

The playing of Strauss’s “Don Juan’ 
was no less beautiful, in its more robust 
way. The tone poem wears well, perhaps 


ympathy and appre- 
lovingly on each indvid- 


| performance that is offered to concert- 
| 


the dance themes. Some portions of the 
orchestration in the firsttwo movements fect had she played some better work 
composer had merely sketched and not ; ; an : 
finished his work. and although the sofo Which was heard here for the first time. | hth the symphony sounds more beau- simatia cover | 
lacking the h ity disvl lin th fiess conducted for Miss ‘ul than before, a mighty product of a /) “@5tic Over the average programme and | 
acking the homogeneity dispnlayed in the - eee Chg , | | 
. ichols verformance, ¢ ! y 

last two movements. Miss Nichols ‘Nichols ‘, , “ eg Pi a with was One of wonderful « 

care anda comprehension. This innova- | ciation. Dwellinc wists 

; . . « ‘ > 

> be very eens. ea her interpreta- tion is said to be part of a plan, 7s sig ual phrase Veer) 41 
10n as a Whole merits warm praise. Bar any | ’ ase, - the audience might e ‘ 
lined some time ago, to relieve Mr. | its exquisite beauty of for: s enjoy 
| ety Of form and color, Mr. | 


fingering, single and in chords, is true | 
and as deft as the phrases require, all ant works | | deep hu 
*t * ’ ce man emotion of th , 

her legato is smooth and flowing, and | ,, be aol a ea e music, never | 
save the absence of masculine vigor in | the purely orchestral part of the 1 «6 : lowing the minuteness of detail to! 
fortissimo work she was highly satis- | cert was of more than ordinary variety | | smother the broad, fresh Sweep of the work || better than will some of the later creations 
, factory i. richly pe ae the a and beauty. Mozart’s “Marriage of 45 a whole. The Symphony, indeed can | when Strauss had become more “individ. 
plause which greeted her efforts. ‘T 1¢ || Figaro” overture, that remarkable ex- | t eae be compared to a play of Shakspeare ual." Be this as it may, in “Don Juan” 

| n its combination of mighty Strength of | We have pages of passionate music glow- 


florid passages in the second movement 5 | | | 
| Were very skilfully executed. The al- |} pression of pure musical gaiety, was | heir Com 
an feeling and in its amazing faney of | ing at a white heat, succeeded by mre Byiict’s 


‘most continuous legato of the third part played with consummate finish. Sym- | Inne RE 
| was notably sweet and appealing and phony. Hail 4s. still subrenie in thle wae | 4 gg CLM in thus appreciating so keenly § that painfully express the end of every- 
| Ncauty of the parts and the grandeur # thing, the taste of ashes in the mouth. 


| the strongly accented dance themes of ca | 
the finale, if they had been given with ]] of thing, no matter what may be said 4 of the whole, M 
pee imeit eho ae pe hag Sag de of the quality of our storm and stress. | sition ‘ Palatine toner ig the compo- hig ag pg ganda. of Lenau’s Don 
‘equal in merit w e two before +7) < . ; ie “a fee 6 Such as it has never pbe- uan 1s portrayed as plasticall _ 
‘tioned. Following so. quickly those Did hast Ado isd think Richard | fore enjoyed in Boston. To listen to such § sible for music to Bessa: 2 ms a 7 - 
‘giants of the violin, Kreisler and Ysaye, | Staruss’ ‘““Don Juan tqne'poem abtruse, Music SO played is an experience that f lly ,0e rould ee k aracter, this 
‘#4iss Nichols’ success was the more revolutionary and hard to comprehend? repays one for anak pee : Tt Oe WOTk & DOGRmE spell were it 

Ir many vain visits to concert § without a name. It is possible that here 


Mdncett Mactan eo Ore famil- || History says so, and memory indorses ae er and in ‘*‘Tod und Verklirung” Rich ad 
ilar with the serenade, having played it fit. But now how clear, how fascinating, But, incidentally Why should a musi St his | na 
: bh x ; love : ys : 1 ¢ uSsic- rauss 1s at his ‘best and greatest. The 

at a concert in Cologne three years ago, | how thorou hly melodious the work ap- rexpect to h : ae 
‘conducted. in place of Mr Geriexe. The Biiry e p naetis ear a masterpiece grandly performance was invigoratingly dramatic 

‘orchestra acquitted itself well, ‘provid. pears. One more D’Indy symphony, and : T rmed every time he runs to a concert? 7 and intense. 
‘ing efficient support for the soloist. Mr Strauss will seem to be a Mendelssohn. | beats the countless picture exhibitions that In. contrast with this magnifi t , 
Gericke led the other numbers, which } The vibrant, splendid work had a wor- are held in Boston every season, how manv | the memory of Bruce : | NHL pti! y 
we the overture to Mozart’s ‘‘Mar- # thy performance, full of unwonted fire really rem: , = Xies BAP nila ann : y oO bruch’'s new Serenade is 
re < markable 1int 7 7. : 
4 emoti : ahi ~ paintings are _ there | but Shadowy. While Mis Ni 

and emotion. brought to view in th S Nichols is ‘to 
> 2 the course of a year? | be commended for trying to bring forward 


riage of Figaro,’’ Richard Strauss’ tane- 
poera, “Don Juan,’’ and Cesar Franck’s Another massive and extraordinary There is 1 * | : 
ris 1ucn admirable and interesting | something new, she cannot be felicitated on 


D minor symphony. composition, but in totally different 
fashion, is the D minor symphony of work, of course, but how many pictures are | the success of her attempt, The serenade 


oe eae selection was given with C ° lk fotty fm $i ht ti th h 

the requisite effects, the contrasts of cesar Franck. _sOrty in thought, artis- ere that will be talke an bike Vek eeeaes > hie 
Mi sisharate orchestratio. being ob- ff tic in expression, full to overflowing regarded in ten cea sy oeoes and highly is very dull music, ill-sounding in the two 
: veils that reach a reviewer's desk | some in the introduction and the nocturne, — 


served with due care, but the 
Symphony is worthy of the greater com- | nature, it holds spellbound all those who we 
music something deeper than vung the year, how many of them can | The greater Miss Nichols’s ability, there 


egos eile, to many minds, master- |} find mB, f tere" : ; 1, 
work showing the orchestra at its best. || more pleasant sound. An yet how love- © considered seriously as 4 ec ‘ lon was : 
The farniliar Mozart overture calls for} iy. Low free freee austerity it all is. If title “work a? +k . e weeny ar- | fore, since, with such poor material, she | 
that last eloquent movement is to be by Sotnete ar | Cac the reviews could make her way with the audience. 
: petent literary critics and discover, | Miss Nichols is indeed & Violinist of much 


no special comment. 

mark Rovere will be away this week. ponee “*« gir ite PP nce wy maker it o Aad nc ap 

Next _week’s pregram will have for so-} wort 1y the subject, for no purer paen o W, to turn to music, why sh : ‘ “er 

loist Mr Ernest Schelling, who will play } exultation has ever been told in music. Public expect the conditions to mag oe MY ppedese nl plays with a pure and sweet, 

the Liszt-Busoni ‘Spanish Rhapsody.’”’ | The playing matched the work, for it favorable than in the ot} oe 4 ete raener small tone, with delightful Phras- 

The other numbers will be Sinding’s| was superb: | Site eibete ts. n, ~ OFler arts? Is it a | ing, with a very sweet sentiment, and, in 
| © dash off a masterly sym- technical passages, with considerable prj]. 


~ 


Suite in F major, first time here, and honi 
Brahms C minor symphony.{0p he e a nF ete Jaan to write a novel or paint | liancy. In listening to Miss Nichols one has . 
| anadscape? Or is it easier to play | constantly the feeling that she could play 


~~ eee 
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d, Miss Nichols has only © fore w 


to overcome a slight degree of self-con- 
sciousness to become an artist of high | 
rank. Already, in both technique and 
musicianliness, she stands well albove the 
other young violinists we have heard here 
in recent years. 

This week there will be no concert. On 
Saturday, the 25th, this will be the pro- 
gramme, Mr. Ernest ‘Schelling, soloist: 
Sinding, Suite in F major (first time; 
Liszt-Busoni, Spanish Rhapsody; Brahms. 
Sy'*nphony No. 1, in C minor. 


~ ans, bel. 13.19 2%» R. R. G. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Ch/ PROGRAMME. #4 /} /4). 
Mozart—Overture to ‘‘Marriage of Figaro.’”’ 
Bruch—Serenade for Violin and Orchestra. 

(irst time.)—Miss Marie Nichols. , 
Richard Strauss—‘'Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 

Pranks.’”’ 

Caesar Franck—Symphony in D minor. 

There was a great deal of noveliy in the | 
concert of Saturday, and it was in some 
respects the most interesting concert of | 
the season. It began,’ however, in the | 
conservative, classical vein, with Mozart’s | 
concise little sonata-allegro, the “Mar- | 
riage of Figaro’’ overture,. which was given | 
with much spirit. 

Then came a new work, a new violinist 
and a new conductor. Of these the last 
Shall be first. Prof. Hess, at the recent 
Ysaye concert, showed clearly that he is 
a conductor of much ability. His beat is 
| decisive and intelligible, his reading is mu- 
'Sicianly, and he does not yield to any 
extravagance of gesture or excess of in- 
dividualization. Mr. Gericke did well to 
| commit the direction of the Bruch Sere- 
nade to him. 

Bruch has 


' 


won a front rank among 
composers for violin and orchestra by his 
G minor coneerto. A little great, but 
Still an important work is his Scotch Fan- 
tasie for the same combination. His 2d 
and 3d violin concertos show a decided 
falling-off, and we fear that this Serenade 
must also be classed with his second-rate 
compositions. We have heard the 2 excel- 
lent works above mentioned superbly given 
in Boston in very recent days, and the 
_contrast shrivels up the Serenade. Of 
course, we remember that the Serenade is 
less ambitious. than the concerto, and gen- 
erally more mellifluous than the Suite. But 
' just this Sweetness, which was characteris- 
tic of the instrumental ‘‘Serenata’”’ of the 
i8th century, is very cloying to the audi- 
tor of the 2th. We change and music 
changes with us! 
We have become accustomed to Bruch as 
a musical Tyrtaeus; his ‘‘Arminius,”’ ‘‘Fair 
Ellen,” ‘Fiery Cross,”’ “Frithjof,’’ his 2 vio- 
lin works first mentioned, are all expres- 
Sive of the muse militant, We have come 


less 
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Besides this, we have had such great 


violinists here recently that a good, intel- 


l 


. capped, 


igent player, like Miss Nichols, is handi- 
She played correctly, with good 


intonation, with tenderness, but no better 
than a half-dozen of the violinists who sat 


behind her couM have done. 
called 38 
work. 
as concert-meister, 


1} 


| 


She was re- 
times at ihe end of the prolix 
When Mr. Hess resumed his seat 
after directing the 
burst forth loudly 
declined noticing 


out and bowed 


the applause 
modestly 


came 


work, 
again, but he 
it, while the soloist 
once mere! 


‘ 
A a ee 


“Don Juan,’ after 
-long drawn out,’’ was 
Vanilla soda. It was bril- 
liantly played, although we would much 
rather have heard ‘Till Eulenspiegel,” 
Which was originally announced. But the 
more one hears Strauss’ later tone-poems 
the more one is impressed with the abso- 
lute surety with which he makes his ef- 
fects and works up his climaxes. 

When he wants melody he is able to in- 
vent it, too, as witness the beautiful love- 
theme upon the oboe, which was exqui- 
sitely played. The violin obbligato was 
also effectively given. 

Richard Strauss commits an error in his 
programme music by not giving complete 
details of his meaning. There ought to 
be no halfway confidences in this field; 
either an instrumental work is ‘absolute 
music’ and eppeals only to the emotions, 
or it represents some definite objects or 
events. In the latter case (since the tonal 
language is far less definite than words) 
it is best for the composer to state just 
what he means, or there is a likelihood of 
even the most careful reviewers dilating 
with the wrong emotion.. 

The powerful figure of the 4 horns in 
unison, for example, was mistaken for 
picture of noble heroism by many analysts, 
and it certainly conveys that impression. 
But no! Strauss intended it for a _ por- 
trayal of the half-drunken Don Juan 
plunging onward in his mad career:— 


‘linked 
like 


Strauss’ this 
Sweetness 


brandy after 


So long as youth lives of with pulse afire, 

On to the chase! To conquests new aspire! 

In the same manner it would be danger- 
Ous to speculate on the gigantic ‘‘Sinfonia 
Domestica,’’ 


spouse and 


Falls, or half-a-doze 
other widely separated ideas. There are 
only 2 roads possible with such musi 
a full and explicit explanation of the com 
poser’s intention, or a judgment of. the 
work as pure music without any ulteri0! 
meaning whatever. To give merely i 
| indicative title, or a poem or motto at te 
beginning, is to invite the imagination |i 
the auditor into pitfalls and errors. 


moon at Niagara 


_ The glory of the concert, the triumph af 
| Mr. Gericke and of the orchestra, was In 


Some of the outbursts might’ 
typify the hero hurling a flat-iron at his 
her coming back at him with, 
a rolling-pin, or they might mean a honev-" 


the performance of | 
have we heard a work 
SO superbly given 
| this concert. 

Cesar Franck is sometimes Called ‘“‘the 
French Schumann,” and so he is, in the 
sense that he broke the fetters of the 
young Gallic composers and opened up 
sreater freedom of expression for them. 
But in such-a work as this Symphony we 
recognize a French Brahms; a man who 
combined intellect with emotion, with a 
preponderance of the former, just as the 
German symphonist did. 

The work is an apotheosis of figure de- 
velopment.. At the very first there comes 
a figure of 3 notes, which is nothing more 
nor less than the ‘‘Fate-motif” of Wagner’s 
trilogy with its last interval] expanded 
into a fourth. Franck does not once achieve 


the richness of Waegener’s harmonization of | 
but he develops it | 


this remarkable figure, 
in a manner that is masterly nevertheless. 
By contrary motion, by contraction, by ex- 
pansion, by diminution. by rhythmic 
change, by every device known to the com. 
poser this flgure interweaves itself not only 
through the first movement but into the 
finale. Against this there is developed, 
with the greatest effect, 
12 notes, resolute and 
sixths and sevenths. 
The slow movement is perhaps 
mighty than the opening allegro, 
finale is yet greater. Beethoven, in 
Ith symphony, inaugurated the 


With bold Skips of 


his 


ments in the finale. Brahms. Carrying this 

idea further, made the finale 
minor symphony (which we are 
the next concert) 
entire work. Thus also, does Franck make 
of his last movement a culmination and 
an interweaving of all the 
thoughts of his entire symphony, 

Of course this is intellectual in a high 
degree; of course it must be studied or at 
least heard Often before the Zigantic 
Scheme ean be comprehended; but once — 
acquired it will be appreciated and loved 
Just as the subleties of Bach or Brahms 
are loved by those who have penetrated , 
beneath the veil. This is the language 
that the Pupils of Franck are Striving for 
and cannot reach. They give ugliness 
and dryness where their master achieves 
power and loftiness. 

They might notice, and take it to heart, 
that in this &reat work Franck does not 
jump into different rhythms every few 
measures, that hé does not think it neces- 
Sary to have 3 or 4 different rhythms Z0- | 
ing on Simultaneously, in short that he re- | 
mains intelligible in the midst of sub- | 


to have in 


| tlety and that his complexity unravels into 
| beauty. 


And if anv are inclined to deny the pow- 
ers Of Mr. Gericke we would recommend a 
h aring of his work in this Symphony. 
No conductor in the world could have sur- 


passed the results he achieved. 


Louis C. Elson. 


———— et ee 


as the symphony was at | 


a longer figure of | 


but the} 


important | 
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Lhe Composer’s Birth and Early Musical 
Education at Liege—His Brilliant Suc- 
cesses at the Paris Conservatory—A_ 
Glance at Some of His Principal Works 
and at the Man Himself 
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Fels 8, Lest, 
the church, where César 
organist for a quarter. of a 
century, work has been going on for some 
time to prepare for the inauguration of 
his statue, which took place a short time 
ago. The church is Ste. Clotilde. The 
inauguration was followed by the interpre- 
tation of his religious works in the church. 
All the distinguished Oorganists of Paris 
had asked to be allowed to take some part 
in the ceremony, either to perform on the 
organ or to direct the choirs. It was a 
most beautiful and imposing ceremony. 
_ Around the statue could be seen his pupils, 
his friends and his admirers, through the 


In front of 
Frank was 


less | @fforts of whom the statue was dedicated 


to his noble memory. 


The French Society of Concerts have 


| plan of} Siven his name the first place on their pro- 
bringing back figures from preceding move. | 


srammes to honor him, thus showing their 
admiration for the great master. Mon- 


Of his C} sieur Chevillard opened his season by giv- 
| ing the Symphony in D minor and Mr. Co- 
a grand epitome of the| 


lonne gave his first concert, composed en- 
tirely of César Frank’s works. . He repeat«- 
ed the symphony in D minor, Variations 
Symphoniques for piano and orchestra, the 
Poem of Psyche, and the third act of 
““Hulda.”’ César Frank’s compositions 
have been written about many times, and 
all musicians know them, but the com- 
memoration seems to give one a good OD- 
portunity to consider him and the ensemble 
Of his life and his work, 
Cesar Frank was born in Liége in 1822. 
One must not lose Sight of his origin, for 
although he passed almost all his life in 
France, and desired to belong to France 
by becoming naturalized, his art is united 
to France by the time and the surround-. 
ings in which it was written—by the in- 
fluence it had, although, in certain phases | 
of his art, the Belgian characteristics show 
themselves, and, therefore, we must see in- 
César Frank, not a musican of pure French 
extraction, but, as is the case with several 
of the masters of the Renaissance, we must _ 
see in him a Franco-Flemish musician} re- | 


semblance which is not without honor, and — 


which connects, although centuries back, 


a pretty glorious musical alliance, 


He studied music at first at the Conser- 


vatory of Liége; then ‘he became a pupil at > 
the Paris Conservatory, where he had un- 
usual 


Success. At the competition {op 


piano, he received the “first prize of honor,” 


which appellation was created on purpose | 





‘ordinary merits of the plece, 
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which had 
been the means to get it. César Frank | 
seemed to have been destined to conquer all | 
the official rewards, and the ‘‘Prix de Rome’”’ 
was the next prize to win, when his father 
called him back to Belgium. He returned 
to Paris some years after, when he revealed 
himself to the Parisian public by a coup 
On Jan. 4, 1846, in the-hall of the 
a concert was given 


i 


Paris Conservatory, 


where his oratorio by the name of “Ruth” 


was performed. 
owned the hall, 


At that time the State 
and allowed certain mu- 
sicians to use it, in order to have their 
works heard. ‘The success of ‘‘Ruth’’ was 
phenomenal. Itis an easy matter to realize 
how it was appreciated by the critics of the 
time, when they compared it to the then 
recent success of the ‘‘Desert,’’ and asked 
for César Frank the half of the triumphal 
crown offered to Félicien David. What is 
rather surprising is, that neither the public 
nor the critics of that time made a mistake 
about the true qualities of an art then so 
new to them. The recitations, firm and 
full, not spoiled by any form of a common- 
place character, were applauded; the nobil- 
ity of his music was appreciated; its char- 
acter, its dignity, without pride, its naiveté 
without triviality, its gravity, gentle and 
touching; its chaste serenity, its sincere 
' sensibility; the soothing charm of its sim- 
| plicity—all was enthusiastically applauded. 
‘The young composer was hailed as one of 
the great hopes of modern art. The Jour- 
nal des Debats says that Meyerbeer and 
Spontini, who were at the concert, gave 
at different times marks of the greatest 
approbation. The Duke of Montpensier 
' sent for César Frank after the concert and 
' congratulated him in the warmest terms. 
That was a triumph such as those which 
| usually are the forerunners of great desti- 
nies. This young man, twenty-four years 
old, unknown the day before, had become 
in one.minute the equal of great masters: 
future and glory were his! But, alas, he 
did not take advantage of his opportunity! 
After that superb success he kept by him- 
self, isolated himself and quite disappeared. 
The critics and the public had requested a 
second edition of ‘‘Ruth,’’ but in vain. It 
took place, but after an interval of twenty- 
six years, in 1872. During all that time he 
published but little; a few pieces for har- 
monium, a.few melodies: that is all. This 
young musician upon whom Fortune had 
smiled at the début of his career, and who 
could depend upon the public’s suppgrt for 
everything he would write, became silent. 
Strange inaction—extremely surprising from 
the fact that.it stands almost without 
parallel. int 
| obscurity after a/‘first success, but it is 
because force and true creative power are 
wanting, or else they become oppressed by 
life itself. Not so with César Frank, for 
in his ripe and even in his old age he gave 
proof enough that with him the creative 
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| Q@uintette,’’ “Le Quatuor la Sonate.” 


| art, 
| Rivals, unworthy of him, were successful. 


Many young artists fall back into — 


gh- always hard for him, 
had never crushed him! His activity ana 
his silence remain therefore a singular fact 
in the history of music. One single event 
survives in his quiet existence: in 1858 he 
was appointed organist at Ste. Clotilde, 


_Wwhere he was destined to remain till his 


Then came the War of 1870, and 
after it that renaissance of French music 
in which he took part: Georges Bizet, Ed- 
ward Lalo, Saint Saéns, Massenet. Was 
it others’ renewed activity that stirred up 
César Frank? Perhaps it was. He joined 
the musicians at the head of whom he had 
beén long ago by a precocious success, and 
returned to musical life as one returns to 
a beloved home after a long absence. 
‘‘Ruth,’’ resurrected, had at last its sec- 
ond performance, and to the masterpiece 
of his youth César Frank added the works 
of his mature years.. He stopped writing 
no more, and produced works which must 
be considered, as a whole, as the most im- 
portant ones of our time: ‘‘Redemption,’’ 
‘“‘Les Beatitudes,’’ ‘‘La Symphonie,” ‘Te 
Life 
was hard for César Frank. He had to 
teach almost all day, and could give his 
compositions only rare hours of leisure. 
The public as a whole ignored him or mis- 
understood him. He, whom in his youth, 
so far behind him now that it seemed to 
him like another life, had had great suc- 
cess, was now destined to receive almost 
nothing but indifference or hostility. His 
serious and noble, bored the public. 


He remained obscure, notwithstanding his 
masterpieces. His love of music, however, 
was so strong and so disinterested, the 
kindness of his heart so simple, his char- 
acter so loyal and so pure, that he never 
became soured, not even despondent by 
the mediocrity of his position: even the 


| peace of his soul was never altered by his 


misfortunes. He never conceived a senti- 


ment of envy towards his most fortunate 


rivals. To the end he led a life of austere 
labor, without knowing any other joy but 
that of creating beautiful works in retire- 
ment; that was suffidtent for him. His 
face, placid and thoughtful, like that of 
some good old Artisan’sof other days, never 
lost its expression of naiveté and of seren- 
ity. He met worries, deceptions, and mis- 
fortunes with a sweetness of spirit almost 
heroic; admired by all who came 
in contact with him. He was most 
indulgent for the music of others, and 
always found some excuse, even for the 
poorest modern compositions. ‘The indul- 
gence he had for others he never used for 
himself. He would never allow himself the 
least license, weakness or concessions he 
so willingly granted to others: such was 
the integrity of his character and of. his 
life, 

A prey to the injustice of the public, 
when the only griefs against him were his 
severity and his high ideals, it was hard to 
bear, for had he chosen, knowing better 
than anyone else the resources of his art. 


"ey 
Ff . evel, 


* Have come down’ tothe public's p 
and written to suit its taste; but | 


nothing on‘earth could induce him to write « 
a page, @ line, not even a single measure, 
that was not the Sincere expression of his 
innermost feelings, a realization as pure 
and as perfect as Possible of what he con- 


ceived to be beauty, 
These principles of conduct he did 
translate into phrases, 
_tion without Siving them a 
' natural was it to him. 
in his life’s Struggle by 
qualities: a faculty for 


thought, s 


two admirab] 
illusion, 


in music, so profound, 


Own, aS well as that of the 


: if he thought them beautiful, and that o 
his beloved masters; or rather, let us say 


' that his ideas appeared to him, as inde- 
| him, and they moved him, just 
as if they had come from someone else, 
these pe- 
revealed so 
| naively! Two of them are personally known 


pendent of 


There are 
| Culiar 


many instances where 
characteristics are 


to one of the Wwriter’s intimate friends. 


One day at the Cirgue @’Hiver a concert | 
composed entirely of his 
It had been a failure: the hall was | 


had been given 
works. 
nearly empty; 
the concert 
were 


hardly any applause. After 


Waiting for 
What they would say to him when the came 
Out. To their Surprise he came to them 
radiant, a happy. smile on his peaceful face, 
shook heartily all .the hands extended to 
him and with that penetra ting accent, 
Which was his very Own, said to his as- 
tonished followers: “What excellent execu- 
tion; splendid audience, and what a welcome 
they gave me!” Through the illusion of the 
music by which he was surrounded, he had 
seen neither the empty seats, nor shad he 
felt the cold reception he received from the 
audience. He had the rare enjoyment to 
hear his work performed, and, candidly, he 
imagined his own enjoyment to be 1°It by 
everyone else there. Another day a friend 
met him ona train; he was then at work 
On this symphony. He talked with his 
friend about his work and when he came to 
Speak of the Andante, he expressed himself 
thus: “At that point, my dear child, a mar- 
vellous idea came to me, a heavenly idea, 
a truly angelic idea.” 
though of Smiling, 
pressing himself thus, for there was no 
Vanity in this language, and he did not think 
Of himself in talking in such a way. The 
idea which had come to him thad delighted 
him with its beauty, ‘had penetrated him 
with emotion, ecstasy, faith. It was that 
faith and ecstasy he told about in his naive, 
artless way. His life was filled with me- 
diocre duties to the last in order to live, 
but when the retired within himself, then 


the spare time he had he employed always | ashes. WD Pot4-: 


in creating noble works. 
ignored and misunderstood by the public - 
at large, remaining always the Same, how- 


Fle was sustained ' 


which | 
smoothed the hardship of his fate; his faith | 
SO religious, that it © 
became almost ecstasy; it was so universal 
that it extended to music in Seneral, to his 

el masters; he 
| made no difference between his Own ideas, 


a few of his faithful friends 
him outside wondering 


No one would have . 
in listening to him, ex- 


goodness, and truth. 
not . 
but put into ac- 


time has taken his revenge, 
0 | almost unknown 
glorious now. 

€ | wrongs of Life. 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT 


]Miss Marie Nichols, the Violinist, 
e 2 Makes First Appearance 
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ist 


elebrated, 


Death >+as made up 


Miss Marie Nichols, violinist, was the 


at the Symphony concert last evening, and the 
programme wes as follows: 


Overture, ‘‘Marriage of Figaro”’ reese eee + Mozart 

Serenade, for violin and orchestra. . +++» Bruch 
-Tone poem, ‘‘Don Juan’”’ Stra 
Symphony in D minor 


The overture to Mozart’s familiar opera, ‘The 
Marriage of Figaro,”’ made an enjoyable first 
‘umber, being finely played. Y 

Richard Strauss’ ‘‘Don Juan,” the earltest 
,Of his series of orchestral tone poems that 
made him famous, becomes more intelligible with 
further acquaintance, and one enjoys the work 
now, when formerly much in it appeared yv 
and abnormal. Perhans his later works | 
also become, interesting as time goes on, 

The ‘“‘Don Juan’? was given a highly finished 
|interpretation, and was well recelveq.* (5000 3% 
Cesar Franck’s symphony, heard a few yea 
'ago for the first time, is another work tha 

grows upon the Hstener as the many pages of 

Surpassing strength become more fanafliar. 
;,, Miss Nichols appeared at these concerts for 

the first time and made an exceptionally good 

impression. She played the Bruch Serenade for 
the first time in The United States, a work that. 
is not particularly striking, judged by a first) 
hearing. The solo part is subjective, and there. 
are but few chances for brilllant displays of 

‘virtuosity, although it demands artistic. qualities 
of a high order from the performer which the 
Javerage audience would not fully appreciate, 
1 Miss Nichols interpreted the work with muel 
(intelligence and refinement, with mt a ‘technie 
rand beautiful tone, that made her performance on P 
of great pleasure. She was much applauded and’ 


‘recalled. 
Mr. Hess conducted the performance: of ‘the 
and his ‘first appearance at 


concerto admirably, 
ythese concerts in this capacity was a& decided 
success in every way. | | 
_. There will be no rehearsal or concert thiy 
coming week. 


poudlil tent cialis 


One of the unhappiest men in New York 
, the other day was a musical critic who is 
noted for his razor-edged wit. He heard 

the Boston Symphony Orchestra play Wags 

,her’s stormy “Flying Dutchman” in & way 
| that reminded him of Mendelssohn's “Calm 
| Sea and Prosperous Voyage.” In the hurry. 
of writing his criticism he forgot to p it 

this in, and now he js jin sackcloth and 

VQurr gag 9 os 


To the end he was ° aia 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25, AT 8, P.M. 
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Programme. 


— 


SINDING, EPISODES CHEVALERESQUES, SUITE in F 
major for ORCHESTRA, Op. 35. 
I. Tempo di marcia. 
II. Andante funebre. 


III. Finale. Allegro moderato. 
(First time.) 
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SCHUMANN, CONCERTO for PrIANOFOR 


I. Allegro effettuoso. 


II. Intermezzo: Andantino grazioso. 
III, Allegro vivace. 


TB in A minor, op. 54. 


ennai: 


SYMPHONY No. 1, in C minor, op. 68. 
I. Un poco sostenuto: Allegro. 
II. Andante sostenuto. 
. LSS i Gas III. Un poco allegretto e 
Didviliidiinnumusiiaci i: Geet TC Cee oo | ve Sennen 


« 


Etazioso. L,’estesso tempo. 
Allegro non troppo, ma con brio. 


- “. 


Fee 
Soloist: 


Mr. ERNEST SCHELLING. 
Sr irene nero ig ls ars acta gs 


The Pianoforte is a Mason and Hamlin. 
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FEBRUARY 25 


Symphony Hall. 


WILHELM GERICKE 
Mr. ERNEST SCHELLING 
The Pianoforte is a Mason and Hamlin. 
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SINDING, 
SCHUMANN 


ERNEST SCHELLING, PIANIST. 
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pe ee ‘ @ dn the performance and we 3 nust he: 16 
MUS S yo | s before sum- 
MUS mi up his abilities. That these are 
| ~ worthy, however, is beyond any question, 
900348 OBOO ~ He was twice recalled at the conclusion 

THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. va of the concerto, 


Ody } PROGRAMME. Hef 27 [$0 Then came a Brahms feast! The C minor 


Sinding—Episodes Chevaleresques. Suite for Symphony is a severe test for any but the 


Orchestra. Op. £5. (3 movements, ) initiated Brahmsit , 
. . . ~ es. - 
Schumann—Concerto for Piano. A minor, Op. 54. i mM Its first movement 


Soloist, Mr. Ernest Schelling. is a veritable jungle of ‘development of 
Brahms—Symphony No. 1. C minor. Op. 68, themes. The man who says that he loves 
This was a fine programme, a presenta- eed ee aoe 3 were ye or 
| tion of some of the best phases of modern ie ois “gh athen , of te limself or 
composition, without any puzzle-music of Mahé. Stk hae pi to e lightly fath- 
any kind. Sinding’s Suite, given for peaag tee ‘thee pete Pepi: it wears for- 
first time, was lofty and earnest, and pre- The ’ oe . te re 
sented many modern orchestral effects haat Ge . savKene a compre- 
_ without attempting either the wild meta- Bnd ohied EF AM xh ea a wig second 
physics or the ascetic ugliness of some of. But the nieéterati : sien sd mos Mah gy, 
the 20th century music. At was not  PEOe here we have Fa 2 mode! Bestnacun 
7 Tale, ' ras i : > § . . int} — , : ~ 
the poetry and imagination lying dormant | se cre: veeut cae til me » WitnoUt the 
in each auditor; and -this is one of the | of ne entire symphony ain rediiteite one 
highest functions of instrumental music. fevial from the 3 "ah ‘Woven manera "tie 

Althcugh the orchestration of the work ninth symphony Pet It hie mn polls. e 
was very advanced, its form was clear, and melody as its eore au thea Beathatien Pp ns 
there was beautiful melody in the Suite as haa “Bue if achieves more than sin pale: 
well. lassic ste: , a i 'siac : 

Some of the modern composers imagine - ea PN pt aaa the ot loncome 
eh DS Wises be . weakening its climax is as great as any in the entire | 
Of musical composition, . since in its symphonic repertoire. ’ | | 
primary elements a melody is usu-- “Mr. Gericke achieved an absolute irtuneel 
ally merely ae presentation of tonic, in this movement. His reading was some. | 
dominant and subdominant harmony. But thing to grow ecstatic over. The orchestra 
these radicals forget that there are Many was at its best; all played commendably 

other scale-forms besides our own major t although horns. flute and pizzicato strings | 

and minor, and that these are almost vir- call for a word of especial praise. We} 

gin soil to the latter-day composer. doubt if this finale could have been better | 

[Instead of telling a definite story Sind- | nlayed by any orchestra existing, 
ing presents 8 contrasted emotions around ~ Pema 

which each auditor is at liberty to wreathe We wish that the D’Indy symphony coula | 

his own narrative. The first movement is have been heard with this, as an object | 

a lofty march, suggesting the pomp and lesson, an awful example, an “absch- | 

military splendor of knighthood; the sec- reckendes Beispiel"'! It was a delight to 

ond a funeral march and a lament; the gee that the audience appreciated the 

last a dashing and courageous” sort of height attained, for the public, instead of 

finale. ‘rushing for coats, wraps and trolley ears, 

. There is enough of counterpoint in the remained.to give most hearty applause. 
ERNEST SCHELLING, PADEREWSKI PUPIL. work to make it interesting to the musi- Louis C, Elson. 
cian, but it is also comprehensible to the IE aA EP 
‘ . laity. The finale shows a falling-off from 
Mr. ERNEST SCHELLING, pianist, was born near Philadelphia eh the power ereatty an, movements: The PERSONAL. 
° . at =) a al i Ss @vi- 

thirty years ago. His first teacher was his father, Dr. Felix m4 Ph" dently popular musie in its best sense. : ay Fyre Oe Eee . wo 
rs h f five appeared in public to show -his technica PE Re perne | trait of Mr. Ernest Schelling, a pianist, 
Che boy at t e age O PP Schumann’s orchestration. and that of who will play for the first time in 


proficiency and his unusual sense of pitch. He entered the Paris Con- ~ranme as well, suffered a little by com- | Hoston thie “ecason’ He will play with 


: ; , parison with that of the modern Norwe- he Symp} ; hestra hare: ‘ana mn 
servatory when he was nine years old, and continued his studies at ian. ‘The thoughts of meg Ewe \the Aysaphony, .oreh 


. “Ee . ' : other cities. A pupil of Paderewski, he 
. . Paris. and posers are imperishable, and, in their field, | ; 
Basle with Hans Huber. As a lad he played in London, Paris, unrivalled, but Schumann could not, and has already appeared in public with 


in citi f Germany, Switzerland, Sweden, and Denmark. Paderew- Brahms would not, use the modern orches- “Success in Germany, France, Russia, 
in cities o any, ; 


, r Durin tra in its full kaleidoscopic power. _ England, and he is now in South 
ski became interested in him, and taught him for some time. & ~ he pianist of the concerto was warmly| America. He is in the early thirties, 


. | x. in cities welcomed and much applauded, Mr. Schel-} and he has been conspicuously before 
the last four years Mr. Schelling has appeared as a virtuoso ‘ling is an American, and we have not mang] 22 ne hes. bese Soeee soualy vee 


; i ianist to the Duke of /hatives who hold their own as composers pater: wa : | 
of Europe and South America. He is court pia and performers in Hurope. fe cnoser®| str.’ Stheiling has written a este 


. s ; i itions includes a sym- light to bathe in the melodies of this ro-| chamber music and piano pieces. He is 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin. The oat of his COMMpos See en a fare concerto. But we found far more said to be a pianist who is at the same 
hony, ‘‘Symphoniec Legends’ for orchestra, a fantasia P | of Florestan than of Eusebius in the inter- time emotional and intellectual, \ one 
p ve we . . . ‘ pretation of Mr. Schelling, Everything free from disturbing mannerisms, ag 
orchestra, chamber music, and piano pieces. was performed with clearness and surety, master of technical difficulties, ~~ 
the ensemble was always correct, but we 
Missed the ineffable tenderness of Schu- 
mann,—his dreaminess and Subilety. 
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GCeiksyMPHONY CONCERTS. | 
The Anierican pianist, Ernest Schel- 
‘ling, appeared as soloist at last week's 
‘Symphony concerts, playing. Schu- 
_mann’s A-miner concerto. inding’s 
suite, ‘“‘Knightly Adventures,’ and 
Brahms’ C-minor symphony were the 
ether numbers. The Sinding suite was 
played for the first time at these con- 
eerts, and but three of the four move- 
ments were given. bas Indy pte the work 
'there is a peculiar blending of precise 
rythms with a sort of scampering ac- 
companiment which gives a pleasingly 
unique touch to the composition sug- 
geting the movement of mounted war- 
riors and fitting the title of “‘Knigitly 
Adventurers.’’ ‘Che.idea of marching is 
earried through each movement, and, 
very skilfully, too, for the melodic com- | 
binations are very charming, love 
motives are mingled with chivalric epl- 
sodes in the closing part, and the whole 
work seems to illustrate vividly the 
traditional accomplishments of the! 
armored knights of old. The peculiar 
tross arpeggios of the opening move- 
ment immediately arrests attention, the | 
various developments are full of odd | 
twists in Sinding’s orchestration, there | 
is a wealth of beautiful harmonies for 
all the lighter instruments, and to the | 
heavier ones the composer has given | 
many undulating measures rich in mel- | 
odic material. Tt is a work of grand 
proportions and specially interesting by 
reason of its marked originality in 
treatment. 

The orchestra performed the suite in 
splendid style, the immense amount of 
staccato playing being perfect in time 
and crispness of execution. Ihe brasses 
had plenty of work, and they did it 
with the usual harmony of phrasing and 
tonality, their parts in the second move- 
ment being specially good. The wood- 
winds descrve mention, too, for they 
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work in the finale. The ensemble play-_ 
ing by all the string contingents re-- 
vealed anew a unanimity and precision | 


that seems to be about faultless. 
Mr Schelling’s interpretation of the 
Schumann concertO was masterly. His 


finger dexterity is of the highest order, | 


|he plays with an air of authority that 
'is very convincing, he does not make 
‘any fuss about his work either in fortis- 
'simo of the more delicate passages, and 
he evidently has all the difticulties of the 
Keyboard under excellent control. ‘lhe 
| Gadenza in the first movement was 
played with a deftness and clavity which 
'Was repeated in the closing movement, 
Showing that Mr Schelling was physi- 
cally able to cope successfully with 
Brahms’ lighter moods, even after the 
strenuous demands of the intervening 
intermezzo. In the second part the ro- 
mantic style was carefully observed, 
the ‘‘dialogues’’ between the orchestra 
and piano were very charming in pres- 
entation and in the third movement the 
chord passages in fortissimo were exe- 
cuted with a technical ability of the 
highest order. The whole interpretation 
Was a fine example of pianistic skill ana 
the performer’s reception was oi the 
most demonstrative nature. The accon- 
paniment by the orchestra left nothing 
to be desired and Mr Gericke’s men 
closed the program with a magnificent 
Poreopmance of Brahm’s great C minor 
ymphony. 
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SINDING'S SUITE 
New and Disappointing Music Is 
Sombre, Austere and in Certain 


Ways Forbidding—Not Much 
That Is Strong in It. 
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SCHELLING APPEARS 
FOR THE FIRST TIME 


_———— — | 7 


Plays in Frank, Straightforward 
Manner Rather Than with Fi- 
nesse—Von Vecsey Gives Third 
and Last Recital Here. 
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The programme of the 16th Symphony 
concert, given last night in Symphony 
Hall, Mr Gericke, conductor, was as 
follows: 

‘*Episodes Chevaleresques,’’ suite, op. 35, 
_ Sinding 
Schumanyu 


Ccncerto in A minor for piano | 
Brahms 


Symphony No. 1 in C minor 
The suite by Christian Sinding, the | 
Norwegian, was played here for the 
first time, and the third of the four 
movements was omitted. The composer 
is known here chiefly by his symphony 
in D minor, played here six years ago, 
a piano quartet, a piano trio and a few 
piano pieces. The symphony, aS we re- 
member it, is an austere, granitic work, 
in certain ways forbidding, and much of 
the music, to those who would fain be 
lulled by mellifluous strains, is as down- 
right ugliness. The sombreness is that 
which we have learned to associate, 
perhaps without good cause, with Nor- 
wegian scenery and music. \ 
The scherzo is grim, and grimness is 
the pervading characteristic, for Sinding 
in this symphony is not a man of con- | 
trasts. He is an earnest Norwegian, 
well versed in the traditions and for- 
mulas, a man who speaks with his own 
voice; he is not content with his little 
parish; he screams his thoughts so that 
the world may hear, while Grieg, how- 
ever charming his expression may he, 
is essentially: a man satisfied with a 
| narrow horizon and a quiet life, unlike 
| Sinding, who is a radical by nature, | 
with decided views on art, politics, eco- | 
| nomic questions, and a leaning toward | 
Socialism. Such a one is the Sinding of | 
| the symphony. 
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| The suite appeared ympho 
ae Whether it 


nally for piano or 
‘know. There is n 


nce in Boston. 
gramme: “Sr.ass4. 


Sinding: Episodes Chevaleresques, § 
1 major for Orehestra, Op. 35. (First time) 


symphony concert the 
can pianist who made his first’ ap- 
this was the prow: 


Schumann: ( 7 
nn Concerto for Piqgoforte in A minor, 


Op. ; 

little said afte Brahms: Symphony No. 1, in C minor, Op. 68, 
the invention 
and in fact th 
conspicuous. 
second movement is 
the type that is 
— seen forgotten. 

ematie repetition strongly 
marked rhythm and a constant cree. 
cendo to a Crashing climax works its 


more attended by ill- 
,uck. No one seemed to care for the com- 
position at all. From Sinding one expects 
& work of interest. 
proved himself a musician of a certain 
wWetamary nA, , consequence itl rj 
customary effect. But neither here nor tes a Ne 9 Py, WAH bs gift of melody, a gro- 
so ing finale is there much that is truly esque sort of grim humor, fine Skill in 
feri rer individual. The suite is far in. ~O'Chestration, and a distinct originality 
or} to the symphony, though it willat Perhaps these “episodes” produced § 
woute ha ae win the applause Which , day evening would rove ras pies 
pe a enied the more powerful and Vine thev did if +r * more interesting 
aracteristic weoris an they did if they were furnished. with 
avi? “Urnest Schelling —e éL oOLerT: > Aa i+. "on. 
first time in Boston, fo Payed oe im ihe mme. AS it was, they left the 
Tt ee p : . . as por? ‘ar -presslo | ‘ee ri irr , 
Philadelphia—some say in ally SLA eet g i . ape A Of three rather Irrelevant move- 
others in New Jersey, and Mr Senelling’ f ma ret. a croc ee <nightly vein 
sine Ree ~ inclined in his belief tow:rd . The first, a’ march, sets out stirringly with 
nuniia’ neat toe As a child he played in ®@ theme that at once seizes the attenti 
Sitine ‘wna hae too Studied in European But the interest does not hold Ploasanl 
eee el a5 for some years annesnrad ” tn 8 > . | 
With success as a vittdeso in ihoes music follows, there being an abundance 
rf in South America. He chose Bi, of melody, all dressed out in charming or 
. S arrangeme ; homie tfiame ae 2 “al array ; , * 
Ranken 7 sement of Lisat’s “Spanish ; chestral array, Only no bit of melody be 
anatitiedl Ps adn composition was ny very apparent relation to the mii 
Sche ° u ee. ; ormance, but Mr. bit. 3 % . x : ; e 
=p ling changed his mind and plave some of it, furthermore, in particular 
schumann’s concerti This Diayed the solo for trumpet. is 
is muele OF coer ne tes latter work [40 SO mnbe’, 1S more commonplace 
Pe a Tian intimately romantic na- , Nan could be looked for from Sindings 
hall rr iS more effective in a smalt |! The second movement of ve 
<n 1ere are some who go so far as Nitin .. Over the suite is 
one that the concerto is for ladies :.. adi music, agreeable, to hear, but in 
Amen: rat to which we cannot say 19 Way noteworghy, and the third, a-prif- 
favors : wet it is not &@ concerto that liant piece, again causes wonder 
Ghonins virtuoso in a great hall, Like . reason of the title “knightly.” Phe 
a 4s S concerto in E minor, it should , > lightly. The com- 
Meet close to the audience 
Mr. Schelling playe i a to call his w 3 
ative) ; S played in =; ines 9 Ci us work simply ; wis 
Straightforward manner, fee ee | Pot sults, or clagie 


With finesse, an@ hj 
. -mOO, « 3 Ls performance waa N bie a6 eIe_es=Ss se 
in black and white, not in colors. 4 His Niger oe an composition now 


i! er aT ¢ iny ae a] S < ~ it Oo at . 
Nor was it a not to us romantie stands, it keeps one wondering just where- 
« . : < ye - oy hh ‘ . + P b — 
technique was adequate: If wawne: Fils tele tite’ cee for the lant mel 
fluent, and it wae Aienta te, Miecd, cir title. Except for the last move 
esty and eas was display ed with mod- | the episodes ¢ ¢ : Wei 
a. ase, He will give a recita} ure ~ apparently gave little Digams 


better sore and there will then be a 
Ie 3% 4 ~pOrti a - . ‘ s 
cise nature of hig pi vote the pre- | . cannot be regarded as a wise policy 
ing he was apparently at i; eat even- | 40r a pianist to come pefore a strange 
ovement, e Sha Reardon the | public with the Schumann concerto Schu- 
piguded by the audience, | “uy @p- } mann, although he made use of the old 
wihbe first symphony of Brahms, a work } ‘€’M concerto, was far from disposed to 
. , IO TAr-nraicea és rite « ian . . 
unduly disparaged ST praised and write a piece through which a pianist might 
intense first movement and {te the dash for the glorification of his prodigious 
ant close. w poetry er: . Impn- | techni , gan ; , 
archeotee’ ‘performanos sa eny.’ Phe Peet re cay accompanied the while by full 
evening was of a high oroenneeet the | anted: ra, On the contrary, Schumann 
lence. rder of excel- | ] itedated Mr, Converse by some sixty 
The progra} ' years in writing a poe | 
wil! be differents of the 17th concert . pianoforte, or Vi > gir ang oy 
As changed i€ will be os Herald. f gl tor pianoforte and orchestra. Bril- 
Faust overture Wasuers follows: A ant plano players, of course, misunder- 
transcription of a archos: _Bachrich’s I Standing Schumann, have performed the 
ude, adagio and { concerto as distinctly in the’ solo vein, as 
though it were the Liszt EB flat, but they 


Favotte by Bach: Schubert’s s 

: y OCNYMEert s symp! , 

wil sing an, aria feamPaUark wArHoMe, 

fan tutti” and an air by Getct ee pi se mb tate o° Omeet Of Cie an 

y Gluck. And some artists have fittingly effaced 

themselves, notably Miss aus der Ohe—with 
a dishearteningly dull result. At this last tt 

performance of the concerto, Mr. Schelling 


‘ 


The production of a novelty, in this case 
Sinding’s suite called ‘Episodes Chevalei- 


The man has already 


poser, in short, would have done better - 


rather than | have written out a few words of suiding | 
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PS dehibion On. Ss al oe eo ’ 4 ‘ . > ial wiht ve : iis r a} 7 ei “erie A Cc ee ij be ug > ’ Jf pa 4 + AAA t . f ea v 1 2 on Ty . : 
ape . r ‘7. 4 wat . ¥ a oe whl betas "Ca toa ‘a Tet te tight lg iy hs me eh Re Ce 4U idist Year. if MS tc £ 9e oe 
Place‘in sme, Mr. Schelling.|| auditorium. Save for occasional pas. off.on adventures of higt ‘omprise... in ‘he! before ne pre at Joumbons -nctiy! ties are 
“made no effort to put himself forward, nor || sages, the piano is almost su ordinated | & — second movement ey “e a : wid ha say Ch! over Mr. Gericke’s example will be followed 
Was he yet so unduly modest as to make |} tO the orchestra. Mr. Schelling demon-| — gor Gad herdes of the band, while in’ tel gb other? condueteos Leet, night the men. 


F ale there is a “tore glowing, joyous wg | nay 1en 
the pianoforte part seem insignificant. In mtesltautation ot "the, Satent oe wy o4 fe teatny the glittering tourney, eat an ey Boston gave a vivid: and sonorous: 
fact, he made manifest a sense of propor- || powers will be received with interest. ners aloft on a field of cloth of old; pas-| in eg | of pr bier noth ana, version ie 
tion that showed a true artist. For the The orchestra played the Brahms bi) poset) ae row: and a final: burst of its” breadth, vitilite ond yer tir “Of pind 
rest, it will be wiser to postpone comments || Symphony with brilliancy and power ¢ splendl ny | Ap ' 7 ) Et 


; — ing ra ig 
Rah ; ' , the last movement bain | Ernest elling, who was born near . | ov ; 
on Mr. Schelling’s pianoforte playing till strong. in appeal by + oy da epee S Philadelphia about. thirty years ago, and Coming immediately after it, the ne i 
he has appeared in recital. That he has |i breadth of its interpretation and exeu, | —- is now court pianist to the Duke of Meck-| Overture by Goldmark, ‘In the. South’? 
an excellent technique and that he is thor- tion. cu-' linburg-Schwerin, was the _ soloist. He (ptayed under Theodore Thomas in Chicago 
oughly musical is clear. Qualities of ro- The program for this week’s rehearsal | Played the glorious Schumann concerto: ortly before his death), sounded perfunc-- 
i i , is- d concert has be odified a | with glowing spirit, deeply appreciative: tory and uninspired, though it is sc ed 
mance and imagination he showed less dis anda < en m ed and now | | . rich] l 
tinctly ke orehestral accompanying of stands as follows: A Faust overture | — Sympathy and rare brilliance of execution. chly and contrived ingeniously, and aS 
h | ) see pens Wagner; Bachrich’s transcription of a | His manner gives satisfying evidence of an undoubted, though somewhat hackneyed, 
fhe concerto was exquisitely beautiful. prelude, adagio and gavotte by Bach: repose, refinement and abundant reserve | effectiveness. Mr. Gericke_read it with care 
~All the evening, indeed, the orchestra Schubert's symphony in C major. Mr. Sores, together with ie lack of posing! and spirit. Nn we Dregs i) l[¥as" 
played superbly. One could have wished, | Campanari, barytone, will sing an aria | that enables one to listen for and find all : 
however, to hear the great Brahms sym- {from Mozart’s “Cosi fan tutti” and an the beauties of his music without being 


phony earlier in the evening. There are | 4!r by Gluck. Hah Oe" gyeatioga hay "he ee oe KE, Conductor 
, =. 4 cL 4 © 


‘gles or gyrations. May he have many 
people who do not admire Brahms. To Daas md in this respect! 


bring home to them their strange lack of | g. enone Rak te. y Se eptong rightly called 

appreciation, they should be given oppor- S delta noble aBirit ge ge Ph = Radine 

tunities to hear the great master’s works F , ;and was greeted with hearty bain nae tts 
Ee. a 


under the most favorable conditions. Now At the seventeenth concert next Satur- | 
day evening the soloist will be Signor Cam- VCERY. 


even the most devoted worshippers of |! : 
| Brahms will admit that the first symphony |. panari, 
'is of heavier calibre than a Moszkowski | “re: 
| Suite—they would probably have expressed FRANCK’S SPIRIT AT CONCERT 
,’ 
s 


it-as “‘profounder,”’ but it comes to much the 


Same thing. For the benefit, then, of those ' Focdd 3 “A - Ve, 
who love Brahms, and for the’ education | His D Minor Symphony Dofninates the BER 26, AT 8, P, M. 
of such persons as love him not, let : ’ Boston Orchestra’s Concert. | 


| 
io Symphony, in especial the first, - . 
be presented early in the evening, before Bove Orahtan bias eee ee ite te 
the ears and mind are exhausted with } re . 
music. ~ By Kent Perkins. al Carnegie Hall was the‘ spirit of Cesar 
At this week’s concert Mr. Campanari is A program of remarkable distinction an Franck. Mr. Gericke had selected for his JNIMe. 


| ; levation was splendidly played by the 3 ! 
expected to sing. The programme of or-} ° “ae programme, besides the D minor s mphony | 
| chestral works will be Pig follows: Wagner, | S¥mphony Orchestra last night at the six- of Franck, Richard Strauss’s tone poem | 
A Faust overture: Bach-Bachrich 1 teenth concert of the season at Symphony Don Juan,’’ a new overture by Goldmark, 
. ; oy POMBE, , in, Italy,” and Bruch’s serenade for vio- ¥ No in B flat maj 
adagio and gavotte; Schubert, symphony | Mall. Both the music and the work of . lin, played by Miss Marie Niennie Ducise {. . Tt, at major. 
in C major. R. R. G. > 1) Mit, Getler nd. fhe onckeeira were fet 8 Ethe briltant effectiveness of Atrainus’s glow- me.) 
| ceived with warm manifestations of appre- — ing tone picture and the colorful pic- ; 
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{ noble beauty and dignity of the Franck 


as follows: work dominated the mind. This symphony, 


7 . . i ; EF M ior . 
| SYM PHONY SOLOIST Batesdst Chavalertagoes, Suite in AAT sing | | composed sixteen years ago, and, if we are 
| roy (1} Simao ai Marcin: not mistaken, hitherto unperformed in New |; 
} 
| 


ERNEST SCHELLING clation by the audience, The program was ff _ turesqueness of Goldmark’s fantasy, the 
| 


| ; | (2) Andante Funebre. 
Artist Who Has Spent Much Time! (3) Finale. Allegro Moderato. 


(First time.) 
Abroad Heard Here Saturday. 


Coneerto for Pianoforte in A Minor, op. 


York, is a most lovable and delightful | i i 
work. It has all of. Franck’s large’ sim- for FIANOFORTE, in F. minor. 
| Plicity, sincerity and essential fineness of 

| Substance. One feels in it. at times, an al- 
| f ae Bad | most Beethoven-like nobility and serious- 
| Darsaiet/. — ra) TO) a 3 ness of content, particularly in the second (C POEM. “H hlacht.”? 

The 16th concert of the season by (3) Allegro Vivace. SUrbrighnw’ despite the fact one comes upon * Bh aac taare colts 
“ | Symphony No. 1, in C Minor, op. 68 Brahms Surprising Wagnerian coincide s i 

the Symphony Orchestra was given 2 Un Poco Sostenuto: Allegro, the harmonization of the chvomiktia senses 


Saturday evening. The orchestral nov- ts Oa Peco” etna e Grazioso. I’es-. | of the first movement and the “Mimi’’-like 


elty of the program, the Sinding suite, tesso Tempo, ; Suggestion in the second. The symphony, ,, - 

“Hipisodes Chevaleresques,” is not very Bo A ak Reno see ie anaes fi ipa che Pian Mick ne choice light iy — 
. : Ee | 4 f ec 

likely to become much less of a nov- Tie; main interest of the evening cen- upon so uncommonly conventional” and 

elty, for its claims to frequent place |/éred naturally. in the first performance in tedious a composition as the Bruch sere- 

in orchestral lists are, to say the least, || Boston of the “Knightly Episodes suite, nade. It is Bruch at his worst—stereotyped 

not Hi The sit a7 eomposed, by Christian Sinding, who was in idea, barren of thought or imagination. 

0) eee age lente composition is bril- {horn at Kongsberg, Norway, in 1856, se Miss Nichols lavished skill and feeling upon, 

liant rather than strong, and musical iis still flourishing at Christiania. Sop it. She played with commendable discre- 018t: 

individuality is not especially  con- he Ag Pe pee Se se hot ions tion and intelligence and with more than 

spicuous. The finale is the most im- |r. Gericke and his layers were in full A gyn ates of tone. Her intonation 

Pressive of the three movements that jlgympathy with the spirit of high chivalry “ipo got fh locos’ y at pares. however, and 

were played. that permeates the composition, and they , elasti 1. acked something of freedom and OMFIELD-ZEISLER. 

The soloist,‘Mr. Schelling, is a new- ave it an interpretation of appreciative Th ~s AP : , : 

comer to the concert field of this city, Feeling and power. | . € pertormance of Strauss’s tone poem 

for although he is an American. he Chivalry, imbued with its most exalted was chiefly noteworthy in that it was the 

has spent most of his time abroad ideals, marches upon the scene in the first first orchestral work of the Munich. revo- 

since the days when he was a youthful movement. The Knights are on horseback; ™@ lutionary to be played in New York this 

phenomenon. His choice of the Schu- ‘you hear the prancing steeds; you see the season—a fact which indicates, doubtless, a 

mann concerto in A minor for his waving plumes on cheimets with visors reaction from, the unbridled wave of Strauss 

debut was, in a sense, unfortunate. | closed. hey file through forests, dim. and 


Schumann 
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, ““The Gods have foreshown me 
RIA, “‘Forebodin 
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1904-O5. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


, ADAGIO and GAVOTTE 


ia in 


Programme. 


ARIA, ‘Turn your glances on him.” from ‘‘Cosi fan 


tutte.’’ 


(Arranged for Strings by SIGISMUND BACHRICH. ) 


SYMPHONY in C major, No. 9. 


I. Andante: Allegro ma non troppo. 


(First time at these concerts. ) 
II. Andante con molto. 


(First time at these concerts. ) 


A FAUST OVERTURE, 


RECITATIVE 
future,’’ and A 
‘““Iphigen 
PRELUDE 


form, 
Iifl. Scherzo: Allegro vivace. 


IV. Finale: Allegro vivace. 


Symphony Hall. 
AVIT. CONCERY. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 4, AT 8, P.M. 


SEASON 
WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


Soloist 
Mr. GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI. 


’ 


WAGNER 
SCHUBERT, 
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SEASON 1904-O5. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


XVII. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 4, AT 8, P.M 
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Programme. 
WAGNER, A FAUST OVERTURE. 


GCLUCK, RECITATIVE, ‘“The Gods have foreshown tne the 
future,’? and ARIA, ‘‘Foreboding Fear of Ill,’’ from 
‘Iphigenia in Tauris.’’ 
(First time at these concerts. ) 


BACH, PRELUDE, ADAGIO and GAVOTTE, in Rondo 
form. 


(Arranged for Strings by SIGISMUND BACHRICH. ) 


MOZART, ARIA, *’Turn your glances on him.’ from ‘‘Cosi fan 
tutte.’’ 


(First time at these concerts. ) 


SYMPHONY in C major, No. o. 
Andante: Allegro ma non troppo. 
Andante con molto. 

Scherzo: Allegro vivace. Trio 
Finale: Allegro vivace. 


SIG. CAM PANARI., 


Soloist: 


Mr. GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI. 


ee oe ae 
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'and who was reproached with ignorance of - 


_ paper that today delights the world. 
| Man possessed the gift of melody to a de- 


| 


Symphony Hall: Symphony Orchestra 
This was the programme of the seven- 
teenth symphony concert, at which Mr. 
Giuseppe Campanari was the soloist: 


Wagner: A Faust Overture. 

Glick: Recitative, ‘‘The gods have foreshown me 
the future,’’ and Aria, $ 
1}],’’ from ‘‘Iphigenia in Tauris.” (First time 
at these concerts.) 

Bach: Prelude, Adagio and Gavotte, in Rondo 
form. (Arranged for strings by Sigismund 
Bachrich,) | i 

Mozart: Aria, ‘Turn your glances on him,’’ from 
‘Cosi fan tutte.’’ 
certs.) 

Schubert: Symphony in @ major, No. 9. 

The feature of this admirable concert 
was the absolutely perfect performance of 
the great Schubert Symphony, that work 
Which, often times, seems great chiefly on 
account of its proportions; although Schu- 
mann spoke fervently of its ‘heavenly 
length,”’ it is not always easy to accept his 
Opinion as final. After last Saturday’s per- 
formance, however, the beauty of which 
Cannot be forgotten, one can only believe 
that if the work prove tiresome it is be- 
Cause it is not well read and executed, or 
because it is not properly placed on a 
programme, Even at this last concert one 
might have wished the Symphony to come 
first, but, at all events, it had not been 
preceded by a long programme of heavy 
character. 

The ever-recurring delight aroused by 
Sympathetic performances of Schubert’s 
most notable works would seem to prove 
once and for all that melody is the chief 
Stay of music. A musical composition may 
be dramatic the core, i its very es- 


« : 


to in 
Sence quivering with emotion, as witness 
the most characteristic works of Tchai- 
kovsky. Their very qualitiés of emotional- 
ism make them frow old. And go with 
harmony. Many is the piece now written 
that enchants the connoisseur by the 
piquaney and originality of its harmonic 
progressions, without much else in its 
favor. Since harmony constantly changes 
its fashions, the unusual of today becom- 
ing the usual of tomorrow, what is to be 
the fate of a composition, that depends for 
its worth on original harmony alone? 
Brilliant orchestral color, too, will soon 
cease to be of avail, unless it be supported 
by other qualities, for nowadays every 
Music student, apparently, can produce a 
Score that glows with color, just as every 
conservatory pupil, at present, ean develop 
a pianoforte tecWlique that would have 
made Mozart stare. 


And Schubert, who is not known to have 


had novel views on the subject of harmony 


counterpoint, was able to set music on 


sree almost unequalled before or since his 
time, and he likewise was blessed with a 


feeling for form second Only to that of Mo- ] 


zart A subtle sense of rhythm, too, was one 
Of his most valuable assets, 
equipment, why should he not write music 
to live, as indeed he has? 

But music like Schubert’s needs a per- 


| ored. 


‘‘Foreboding Fear of | 


(First time at these con- | 


The — 


With such an | 


fect production, if it is:to conve 
message. In the C major s 
Saturday, Mr. Gericke did a 


ducting of which he must surely feel p oud, 
and by which Boston must feel itself hap : 


With such perfection of 


light, with a fineness of rhythm no les 
than entrancing, : 
ing of the eolor 
made Schubert seem as 
color effects as Debussy of the twentieth 
century, Mr, Gericke at the same time read 
the work with a breadth that possessed in. 
finite grandeur. It was a wonderfully 
poetic, noble interpretation of a noble poem, 


| detail that 
each little solo or duet was an exquisite de. 


and with an understand-. 
scheme of the score that 
much a master of 


and as such it will be long remembered. © 


The remainder of the concert demands 
few words, The familiar pieces by Bach, 
in their orchestral garb, gave much pleas. 
ure, especially the gavotte, which so tickled 
the audience that they were quite deter- 
mined to have it over again. Mr. Gericke, 
on the other hand, equally determined not 
to break the admirable rule of Symphony 
concerts in regard to encores, motioned to 
the orchestra to rise in acknowledgement, a 
proceeding which had to be repeated, In 
these days of lukewarm enthusiasm such 
applause at a pianoforte recital] would have 
meant at least three encores, . The excite- 
ment was easy to understand, however, for 
the Bach pieces were indeed: brilliantly 
played. 

Mr. Campanari, to turn to the soloist, was 
not happy in his selections. The noble 
measures from Gliick’s “Iphigenia” mean 
little when wrested from their surround- 
Ings, and, furthermore, Mr, Campanari sang 
them as though he had learnt them espe- 
Cially for the concert. The Say comedy of 
Mozart, too, away from the Stage, made 
comparatively little effect, although much 
applause was given Mr: Campanari’s mu- 
Sicianly, artistic singing. Ags an interpreter 
of Mozart Mr. Campanari has few supe- 
riors. | 

The soloist at the coming concert will 


Mr. Kreisler. The programme is as fol- 


be. 


lows: ‘‘Manfred’’ Symphony, after Byron's. 


poem, Op. 58, Tchaikovsky; concerto for 


violin, Brahms; Overture, ‘‘Leonore,’’ No, 8, 


Beethoven. 


FINE PLAYING 
DY SYMPHONY 


eee 


Three Well Known Works Given— 
Wagner’s “Faust” Overture Is 
Interpreted with Impressive Dra- 
matic Force. fe 


R. R. G. 
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Mr, Kreisler Gives His Last Violin 
Recital — Hearers Marvel at 
Wonderful Technique of the 
Musician—Music Notes. 


H en ntol Co aiid le Ad, 170 i 


The programme of the 17th Symphony 
concert given last evening in Symphony 
Hall, Mr. Gericke conductor, was as 
follows: 

A “‘Paust’’ overture 

Recitative and Air of ‘hous from 
genia in Aulis’’ 

Prelude, Adagio and Gavotte... 
Aria from ‘Cosi fan tutte’’ 
Symphony in C major 

The orchestral numbers were finely 
Played, The overture by Wagner was 
interpreted with impressive dramatic 
foree, with true intensity. How the 
Original score, Composed in 1839-40, com- 
pares with the present version (1854-55) 
we have at present nu means of know- 
ing. Wagner himself said that he had 
rewritten the instrumentation through- 
out, Made many changes, given more 
importance to the middle section, It is 
the one purely orchestral work by him 
that leads the hearer to think that 
Wagener might have been a great com- 
poser without any reference to the 
4 al house, a great composer in sym- 
phonic form, 

As remodelled, there are suggestions 
of the influence of Liszt, and, strange 
to say, there are passages that might 
have been written, as far as the mood 
is concerned, by Schumann, who, how- 
ever, could not have woven the orches- 
tral dress. It would be interesting to 
hear the two versions in the same con- 
cert, Just as it would be interesiing to 
hear the ‘‘Polonia,’’ ‘‘Columbus” and 
“Rule Britannia’ overtures of Wagner, 
dated respectively 1835, 18386 and_ 1836-37, 
Which preceded immediately the ‘‘Faust.”’ 

The Herald spoke a month or so ago 
of a performance of the three in a con- 
cert at London early in the year. It is 
a singular fact that whereas Wagner in 
his younger days was a good deal of 
a sensualist—he played the part with 
indisputable success for many years 
thereafter—and was deliberately and 2g- 
gressively sensual in his opera founded 
on ‘“‘Measure for Measure,’’ there is in 
the *‘Faust’’ overture hardly a trace of 
the peculiar and glowing sensuousness 
that plays a dominating part in his im- 
portant stage works. Whatever passion 
there is in the passing musical thought 
of womanhood, as typified by Gretchen, 
is cerebral. The struggies here depict- 
ed are mental, and the hero is the 
baffled and despairing philosopher. 

he transcription of Bach's. violin 
music was performed with such verve 
that the applause was unusually hearty 
anqd long continued. It was the ap- 
Plause that rewards a favorite virtuose, 
and, as The Herald has often hinted, 
this orchestra is always the true vir- 
tuoso assisted now and then by some 
singer, pianist, violinist, Mr. Gericke 
called upon the players to acknowledge 
the applause and twice were they com- 


bie nm ned. to 4 rise” and bow.” nny | 
| tribute might justly have ei i fa the 


UNFAMILIAR AIRS. 


wing players after the second move- 
ment of the symphony. Such beauty of 
tone, such phrasing and such accuracy 
of ensemble are seldom heard in any 
European orchestra. Perhaps we are all 
too much accustomed to the uncommon 
skill and musicianship of the various 
choirs in this band of players. 

The symphony was read and played 
with marked taste and gusto, and the 
music, as always when heard under 
such conditions, made its way straight 
to the heart of the hearer. When this 
work, with its sustained gush of melody, 
its infinite wealth of beauty, seems too 
long, then it is the fault of the con- 
ductor or of the players. As it was 
performed last evening, no one would 
have had the symphony shorter. The 
audience in such a performance shares 
the intoxication of the composer, the 
divine drunkenness that comes from 
drinking deep of beauty, the drunken- 
ness of Nature rejoicing in a perfect 
aay. 

Mr. Campanari sang two arias of 
widely contrasted character which de- 
pend, however, for effect on the dra- 
matic situation, on what has preceded 
and on what is anticipated. In the 
theatre the noble strains of Gluck, 
strains charged with bodement, follow 
immediately the lament of Iphigenia, 
the priestess, and of the attendants 
exiled with her. The goddess saved 
her, yet the fates are not yet satisfied. 
The strangers will arrive, and Thoas 
the king will fall a victim to one of 
ihem. The solemn stage scene and the 
awful atmosphere prepare the hearer 
for Thoas’ confession of dread. 

But put the King of Taurica in con- 
cert dress and let him suddenly begin 
his recitative, and what is Thoas to the 
audience, or it to Thoas? So, too, the 
unfamiliar aria of Mozart demands im- 
peratively the comic situation, the sight 
of the lovers now disguised tempting the 
fidelity of their sweethearts. The aria 
needs not only the scene, the presence 
of the women, but the action of the 
comedian, the gestures, the pose, the 
dramatic exaggeration. Put Leporello 
with his famous song on the concert 
stage without the mocked Donna El- 
vira and the long roll that contains 
the names of Don Juan’s abandoned 
loves and the effect is gone. So with 
this aria. When sung in concert it is 
merely a song, a song cast in the 
Mozartian mould; the music is no longer 
hypocritically sentimental, ironically 
descriptive, malicious in spirit. 

This is too often the fate of the oper- 
atic artist when he appezers_iIn concert 
It is a pleasure to hear Mr. Campanaris 
voice. to note his free delivery, his vocal! 
animation. We remembered the dra- 
mutic force and finesse of his Ford in 
“FKalstaff,’’ the part in which he at- 
tained a truly dramatic height, and 
while he sang this air from ‘‘Cosi fan 
tutte’’ we could not help thinking how 
admirably he might say the words and 
interpret the spirit of this fine instance 
of Mozart’s dramatic power in a stage 
representation of a delightful’ work. 
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S4S2OS 66950908008 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


™“ if, 
PROGRAMME. hebw b /4) 5 

Wagner—A Faust Overture. 

Gluck-—Recitative, ‘‘The Gods have foreshown me 
the future,’’ and Aria, ‘‘Forebodinge Fear of 
ll!,"’ from Iphigenia in Tauris.’’—(First time 
at these concerts.) 

iv Mr. G. Campanari. 
Bach—Prelude, Adagio and Gavottte, in Rondo 

iorm.—(Arranged for Strings by Sigismund 
bachrich,) 

Mozart—Aria, ‘‘Turn your glanees on him,”’ from 
“Cosi fan tutte.’’—(First time at these con- 
certs, ) 

“we Mr. G, Campanari. 

senubert--Symphony in C major, No. 9. 

Tne ‘‘Faust Overture” by Wagner wears 
well, It grows better with repeated hear- 
ings, and much that was unclear becomes 
beautiful or dramatic with familiarity. The 
faust that is here pictured is a profoundly 


| dissatisfied fSentleman,. somewhat like the | 


pessimistic Don Juan that Richard Strauss 


7 


has introduced to the coneert-room. The | 


overture was very finely interpreted. 

“Coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore!’ The concerts given by the sym- 
phony orchestra last night and Saturday 
intimated the fact that an opera troupe 
Was somewhere in the vicinity, or at least 
that an operatic season was in the air. 
At the present concert the operatic star, 
Giuseppe Campanari, was the artist. His 
selections were not well chosen. in his 
frst number he evidently desired to leave 
the modern emotional school which has 
been his ‘metier’’ in these concerts for 
some vears. 

Instead of the Prologue from ‘Pagliac- 
Ci’’ we had on@ of the tremendously majes- 
tie Gluck numbers, in which our favorite 
baritone seemed like a eat in a strange 
garret. There was effort apparent and 
even an occasional aberration from true 
intonation. Mr. Campanari was better in 
the Mozart aria, but even this did not dis- 
play him at his very best, although he was 
twice recalled at its close. Mr. Hess, who 
is henceforth to conduct all the solo num- 
bers, led the orchestra with excellent ef- 
fect, in both the Mozart and Gluck selec- 
tiONS, 


ee 


lt is astonishing how much people are 
digging out of Bach in these latter-days! 
% * . . 
Gounod set the fashion by exhuming an 


“Ave Maria’’ out of the first prelude; les- . , ; 
‘had braced himself for a severe task, for 


ser composers have brought to light ro- 
mances and reveries that were buried in 
the other preludes of the ‘‘Well-tempered 
Clavichord’’ (whose temper must be sorely 
tried by some of them); Liszt has discov- 
ered great fortissimo displays of double oc- 
taves and heavy chords, in some of the 
other fugues and preludes; the famous 
Chaconne has been served with various 
kinds of sauce piquante: and at this con- 


‘cert we had some of the violin solos made 


into a fine display piece for the string 
orchestra, 


—, 4 
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| are more things in Bach’s m n are. 


dreamt of in our philosophy. It would 
be easy to make an Irish folk-song out 
of the Fugue in major (‘“Well-tempered 


rhythmic change from Bach's 
heart ever faithful.’’ UB, 

The 3 numbers of the little Suite were 
|splendidiy played, the first violins doing 
what was practically solo work. sai 

In the finale Bach discarded the Musette 
(bagpipe) Trio which he often employéd 
. in Gavotites and used, instead, the old 
Rondo form, in which one chief theme 
. 1s served over and over again, with layers 
of counter themes between. Padre Mar-. 
tiniis famous Gavotte (originally called 
“Les Moutons’’) has this antiquated form. 
It requires an especially attractive chief 
theme to make it hearable, and this it 
possessed in the Gavotte. 

It may seem incredible, but Bach in this 
arrangement made the hit of the concert 
and aroused such ae furore that Mr. 
Gericke, after bowing and bowing again, 
caused his orchestra to rise and bow, 
which they were foreed to do twice, and 
even after this it seemed as if the public. 
had determined to force an encore. 


re ee 


then came another feast for those old 
fogies who believe that musie should not 
| be all ugliness and noise, in the shape of 
'Schuberit’s C major symphony. One might 
wonder at such a work being performed 
|nowadavys! In the first place it has melo- 
dies, real tunes, which. of course, have 
no business in a musical work. Then also | 
(it has beauty! Instead of stunning his 
audience with dissonances Schubert ac- 
tually proceeds to charm them. One) 
would actually imagine that the composer 
believed it to be right to please his 
auditors. 

Another fearful defect was that the 
work was symmetrical and shapely; it 


had a tangible form that was as definite 


as the architecture of the Parthenon. Of 
course it is ludicrous to suppose that 
emotion can be expressed without casting 
all form to the winds. Poor Beethoven 
tried to do this by preserving symmetry 
in his Sonata Pathetique and Sonata Ap- 
passionata, but every modern knows how 
much better emotional power is expressed 
by D'Indy or Loeffler or even some of our 
resident cacophonists. 

The chief defect of the work was that 
it did not deliver any puzzles for the 
auditor té riddle out. When every one 


a strenuous mental labor, this puerile 
work caused the brows to unbend, the 
scowls to disappear, and it actually rested 
and refreshed the public! We need not. 
repeat, we trust, that this is not the pur- 
pose of music; the highest function of the 
modern art is to perplex, to puzzle, to- 
make the auditor work, and, if possible, 
to make him miserable. This symphony 
does none of these things, therefore one 
may hope that it will be laid upon the 

shelf from which Schumann and Men- 
delssohn never should have rescued Bete 


aa 


| Dvorak once wrote that he eo 
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“ment after hearing the excellence of the 
‘interpretation of this symphony. The horn 
played nobly in the opening introduction, 
and the trombones made much of their 
phrases in the coda—the first really char- 
acteristic trombone passage that was ever 
written in a symphony. The wood-wind 
were exquisite in the second movement 
and in the subordinate theme of the first. 
“The orchestra gyave those mighty figures 
of 4 strokes each (perhaps Schubert bor- 
rowed this idea from Beethoven's violin 
concerto) with magnificent power. The 
concert therefore came to an end in a 
blaze of glory. 


Louis C, Elson. 


GlAeay THE SYMPHONY. “HS | 
ri- 


Giuseppe Campanari, the popular 


tone, appeared as soloist at yesterday's | 


Symphony concert, singing a recitative 


in Tauris,’’ and an aria from Mozart's 
unfamiliar opera, ‘Cosi fan Tutte. 
Waener’s ‘Faust’ overture, Bachrich's 


arrangement of three movements from | 


the E major and A minor violin con- 


certos by Bach and Schubert’s C major | 


symphony completed the program. The 
Bachrich arrangement for string orches- 
tra was a novelty which proved to be 
the feature of the concert and its per- 
formance doubtless would have pleased 
Kreisler greatly, for he played the EB 
major violin concerto at a concert here 
recently and the work of the orchestra 
was an example of ensemble playing 
such as is not often heard excevt 1n 
organizations of this standard. The three 
parts, prelude, adagio and gavotge, are 
in rondo form, and to have each con- 
tingent perform its part with a unanim- 
ity of tone production seemingly like one 
instrument was a notable achievemcnt, 
even for Mr Gericke’s men. The pre- 


cision of execution, the attack and deli- | 


cate shadings throughout t.1e suite were 
all very skilfully managed and the spon- 
taneous enthusiasm of the audience 
which each movement evoked was in- 
disputable evidence of deep appreciation 
of an exceptionally artistic performance. 


Our tried and true Campanari was in | 
his usual excellent form, and the favor- . 


ite baritone sang with his accustomed 


success. The Gluck excerpt calls for no. 


special comment. The Mozart aria was 


delivered in the delicious buffo style of | 


his Figaro, and it is almost needless to 


+ : ad 
say that his second contribution found | and jong continued, It was the ap- 


' plause that rewards a favorite virtuoso, | 
and, as The Herald has often hinted, | 
this orchestra is always the true vir- | 


much greater favor with his auditors 
than did the more somber air by Gluck. 

Wagner’s ‘“Faust’’ overture received & 
masterly interpretation, the tragic 1m- 


ort of the story so vividly transcribed | 
n musical form being given due effect- | 


iveness by the orchestra. The heavier 
contingents were admirably propor- 
tioned in their relative ensemble work, 
the basses not being too loud or harsh 
for the strings in fortissimo passages, 


The whole performance was in the 


proper spirit, dignified and gee big at Se 
The four movements of 


a musical genius. 


Fritz Kreisler will be this weck’s solo- 
ist, playing Brahm’s violin concerto, 
Techaikowsky’s ‘‘Manfred’’ symphony 
| and Beethoven's ‘“‘Leonore”’’ overture, 


No. 3, will complete the program. 
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noble symphony were played in 3) 
usual style—a grand and sympathetic 
exposition of one of the greatest works 
Oo 
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concert given last evening in Symphony 
Hall, Mr. Gericke conductor, was as 
follows: 


A “‘Faust’’ overture.......scee-+-+e50+. Wagner 
Recitative and Air of Thoas from ‘‘Iphi- 
motla im. Awiig’ occ cdcsacesccbeces gece pQ@lUek 
Prelude, Adagio and Gavotte....Bach-Bachrich 
Aria from ‘ OE "aaa Mozart 
Symphony in C major Schubert 
The orchestral numbers were finely 
played. The overture by Wagner was 
interpreted with impressive dramatic 


force, with true intensity. How the 
original score, composed in 1839-40, com- 
pares with the present version (1854-55) 
we have at present nu means of know- 
ing. Wagner himself said that he had 
rewritten the instrumentation through- 
out, made many changes, given more 
importance to the middle section. It is 
the one purely orchestral work by him 


and-aria from Gluck's opera, “Iphigenia|! that leads the hearer to think that 


Wagner might have been a great com- 
poser without any reference to the 
opera house, a great composer in sym- 
phonic form. 

As remodelled, there are suggestions 
of the influence of Liszt, and, strange 
to say, there are passages that might 
have been written, as far as the mood 
is concerned, by Schumann, who, how- 
ever, could not have woven the orches- 
tral dress. It would be interesting to 
hear the two versions in the same con- 
cert, just as it would be interesting to 
hear the ‘Polonia,’ ‘Columbus’ and 
‘Rule Britannia’ overtures of Wagner, 
dated respectively 1835, 1836 and 1836-37, 
which preceded immediately the ‘Faust. 

The Herald spoke a month or so ago 
of a performance of the three in a con- 
cert at London carly in the year. It is 
a singular fact that whereas Wagner in 
his younger days was a good deal of 
a sensualist—he played the part with 
indisputable success for many years 
thereafter—and was deliberately and 2g- 
gressively sensual in his opera founded 


‘on ‘‘Measure for Measure,” there is in 


the ‘Faust’? overture hardly a trace of 
the peculiar and glowing sensuousness 
that plays a dominating part in his im- 
portant stage works. Whatever passion 
there is in the passing musical thought 
of womanhood, as typified by Gretchen, 
is cerebral. The struggles here depict- 
ed are mental, and the hero is the 
baffled and despairing philosopher. | 
The transcription of Bach’s. violin 
music was performed with such verve 
that the applause was unusually hearty 


tuoso assisted now and then by some 
singer, pianist, violinist, Mr. Gericke 
called upon the players to acknowledge 
the applause a twice were they com- 

elled to rise and bow. The same 
ribute might jiistly have ‘been paid the 
wing players after the second move- 
ment of the symphony. Such beauty of 
tone, such phrasing and such accuracy 
of ensemble are seldom heard in any 
European orchestra, Perhaps we are all 
too much accustomed to the uncommon 
skill and musicianship of the various 
choirs in this band of players. 

The symphony was read and played 
with marked taste and g iste, and. the 
music, as always when heard under 
such conditions, made its way straight 
to the heart of the hearer. en this 
work, with its sustained gush of melody, 
its infinite wealth of beauty, seems too 
long, then it is the fault of the con- 
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‘Mr. prvsead gree sang two arias of 
widely contrasted character which de- 
pend, however, for effect on the dra- 


matic situation, on what has preceded - 


and on what is anticipated. In the 
theatre the noble strains of Gluck, 
strains charged with bodement, follow 
immediately the lament of Iphigenia, 
the priestess, and of the attendants 
exiled with her. The goddess saved 
her, yet the fates are not yet satisfied. 
The strangers will arrive, and Thoas 


the king will fall a victim to one of | 


them. The solemn stage scene and the 
awful atmosphere prepare the hearer 
for Thoas’ confession of dread. 

But put the King of Taurica in con- 
cert dress and let him suddenly ‘begin 
his recitative, and what is Thoas tothe 


audience, or it to Thoas? So, too, the | 


unfamiliar aria of Mozart demands im- 
peratively the comic situation, the sight 
of the lovers now disguised tempting the 
fidelity of their sweethearts. he aria 
needs not only the scene, the presence 
of the women, but the action of the 
comedian, the gestures, the pose, the 
dramatic exaggeration. Put Leporello 
with his famous song on the concert 
stage without the mocked Donna El- 
vira and the long roll that contains 
the names of Don Juan’s abandoned 
loves and the effect is gone. So with 
this aria. When sung in concert it is 
merely a song, a song cast in the 
Mozartian mould; the music is no longer 
hypocritically sentimental, tronically 
descriptive, malicious in spirit. 

This is too often the fate of the oper- 


' atic artist when he app¢éers in concert. 


It is a pleasure to hear Mr. Campanari’s 


| voice, to note his free delivery, his vocal 
| animation. 


We remembered the dra- 
matic force and finesse of his Ford in 
“Falstaff,’’ the part’ in which he at- 
tained a truly dramatic hetght, and 
while he sang this air from ‘‘Cosi fan 
tutte” we could not help thinking how 
admirably he might say the words and 
interpret the spirit of this fine instance 
of Mozart’s dramatic power in a sta,e 
representation of a delig)it™'’ work. 
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Minus Novelty, It 
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brated Baritone 
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Recitative and Aria 
Prelude, Adagio and Gavotte 
Symphony No. 7 

The overture, so different from Wag- 
ner’s usual style, so lacking in something 
usually associated with the works of 
Wagner, was very well given, but not 
received with much enthusiasm. 

As the soloist, Mr. Campanari was ac- 
corded the hearty reception to which he 
has been accustomed in Boston since the 
days when he first left the ranks of the 
Symphony players to sing in opera. He 
was in excellent voice last evening—his 
round, full, melodious tones filling the 
hall apparently without the slightest ef- 
‘fort on his part. He gave two numbers, 
the first a recitative, ‘‘The Gods Have 
Foreshewn Me the Future,’’ and aria, 
“Foreboding Fears of ri, from 
‘Iphigenia in Tauris,’’ both by Gluck, 
and the second Mozart’s ‘“‘Turn Your 


ith his later expression, and it shows 
6 genius of the man in purely or- 


The Bach transcriptions aroused the) 


audience to a very unusual and prob- 
ably quite unexpected pitch of enthusi- 
asm. At the end of the familiar ga- 
votte in E major a tremendous salvo of 
applause burst forth, so long and hearty 
that the players twice rose in a body 
to acknowledge it. } 


Mr. Campanari is always a welcome 


figure on our platforms, and it is pleas- 
ant to find that his noble voice is yet 
as fresh and melodious ag ever. 


The ever-lovely Schubert Symphony in 


C major was the benediction, and a 
very impressive one it was. Rarely has 
+ een Prey ta even by our own orches- 
ra, With such sunerh noetry ap 


bosuner!) A ahaa... 


CAMPANARI THE SOLOIST 


Orchestra Concert Includes Two Sym- 


phony Numbers by the Cele- 


Tran. py 


The 17th concert of the season was 


given by the Symphony Orchestra last 
evening, with Mr. Giuseppe Campanari 
fas the soloist. The programme was as 
follows: 


‘‘Faust’’ overture cececcccoees Wagner 


“ever 


Charmed Heart as Well as Ear. iqjance on Him,” from ‘Cosi fan Tutte.” 


“ / - oo 
J UV LAA 4 Naw i> uf L 5 
The seventeenth concert of the Sym- 


phony Orchestra was a fine example of 


a well-balanced, interesting musical re-| 


cital. Though without novelties and 
lacking any highly-colored or dissonant 
‘‘tour de force’ of the ultra-moderns, 
it said its message with beautiful clari- 
ty, and charmed the heart as well as 


the ear. 


Wagner was there, vet not the Wag- 


ner of the intense and tremendous mu-. 


Ssic-dramas. His early ‘‘Faust”’ overture 


Mr. Campanari was forced after the sec- 
‘ond number to bow his acknowledg- 
ments several times to long continued 
applause. 

The symphony, by Schubert, in © 
major, is very fine, especially the first 
movement, but, as a whole, it seems just 
a little long drawn out and a bit monot- | 
onous as well. There was nothing in 
the programme,’ however, that showed 
‘so well Gericke’s marvellously perfect 
‘control over the body of splendid musi- 
cians under his direction. i ¥ 

Mr. Fritz Kreisler will be the soloist | 
at the next rehearsal and concert. 


is almost classic in form as compared) 
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Sunday Evening, March 5, at 8 o'clock 


Concert in aid of its 


PENSION FUND 


BY THE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor 


Wagner Programme 


Assisting Artists 


Mme. GADSKI 
Mr. THEODORE VAN YORX 


AND A SMALL CHORUS 


INTRODUCTION, Act I., ‘“‘ LOHENGRIN ” 


FIRsT PART OF AcT III., “ LoHENGRIN’”’ 


ENTR’ACTE, DANCE OF APPRENTICES, PROCESSION OF THE MASTERSINGERS, 
AND HOMAGE TO HANs SACHS, FROM ‘“ THE MASTERSINGERS 
OF NUREMBERG,” Act III. 


SECOND PART OF AcT I., “ Diz WALKURE”’ 


‘TRISTAN AND ISOLDE,” INTRODUCTION AND LOVE-DEATH 
Mmez, GADSKI 


THE MASON & HAMLIN LISZT ORGAN USED 
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Symphony Orchestra Gives 


Ce ee 


Wagner Programme 
lta 


{ [2 

(79) 
At Symphony Hall last pat A the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, M. Gericke, 
conductor, and Mme. Gadski, soprano, 
and Mr, Theodore Van Yorx, tenor, as- 
sisting, gave a concert in aid of its pen- 
‘sion fund. 

It was an all-Wagner programme, but 
went outside of the stock Wagner con- 
cert numbers, and gave long excerpts 
| from two of the music dramas. The Lo-'| 
rhage prelude was followed by the en- 
tire first scene of the last act, with Mme. 
Gadski as Elsa and Mr..Van Yorx as Lo- 
hengrin, the bridal chorus being sung by 
a small chorus off the stage. 
| Four excerpts from ‘Die Meistersin- 
'ger,”’ the entr’acte, dance of apprentices, | 
the procession of the mastersingers and / 
the homage to Hans Sachs, were played | 
by the orchestra aloné». | 

With Mme. Gadski as Sieglinde and Mr. | 
Van Yorx as Siegmund, the last part of | 
the first act of “Die Walkure’’ was given, | 
and the programme was completed by | 
the orchestral prelude and Isolde’s love! 
death from ‘Tristan und Isolde,” Mme. | 
Gadski singing Isolde. 

Mr. Gericke is not a fervid interpreter | 
of the Wagner scores, but his wonderful 
command over his players, the splendid 
instrumental work of the band, and the | 
perfect technic of the performance make) 
up for any lack of temperament. 

Mme, Gadski’s greatness in the Wagner 
roles is everywhere conceded, and even in 


concert, her Elsa, Sieglinde and Isolde 
were dramatic tu.a degree. In the Lo- 
hengrin and Walkure numbers she sang 
without a score, and was able to interpret 7 
the music with all attention to dramatic 
effect. She was in splendid voice, and 
her work wae enthusiastically applauded. 
Mr. Van Yorx is a lyric tenor, with a 
voice of splendid quality, good range and 
considerable power. But he is not a 
Wagner tenor, and with the additional 


| 
' 


handicap of being obliged to sing from 


| 


the score, fell short of a really forceful 
reading... 


Yet, strangely enough, his Siegmund 


was far better than his Lohengrin. He 


gave the Spring Song with splendid in- 
telligence, and even the difficult sword 
music was not without dramatic power. 

There was a ‘large and appreciative 
audience and the pension fund must have 
realized a good, round sum. 


THE PENSION FUND CONCERT 


Our sv r ‘chestra civ 
better seotiaaten: Seuae ae at ic Re 
' ) As 1 Can be heard 
in any other city of the Unitea States, Its 
members are cut off from such benefits as 
accrue to those who are members PEK 
Musicians’ Union. It is therefore the duty 
ae ene sere age Bostonian to see ‘ys ‘s 

é 1@ pension ( > chief gonar 
of the Sete nc chpea “eee suarantee 

FC, e organization, 
dees not languish. The large audience 
present yesterday proved that our public 
are not Insensible to the charms of such 
a beneficence when combined with a fine 
ePoncert, 

The concert Was a ‘‘Wagner programme.” 
and Save some interpretations of the mas- 
ter’'s works that the opera company will 
have hard work*to equal during the com- 
ing week. Madame Gadski and Mr. Theo 
Van Yorx were the soloists, and the pro- 
gramme culminated with the ‘*‘Love-death”’ 
from ‘“Pristan and Isolde,” in which Mme 
Gadski sang the part of Isolde with that 
nobility and power which she always man- 
ages to impart to such passionate scenes. 

One may alter the old Latin Proverb into 
“De heneficentia nil nisi bonum,” for we 
may speak nothing but good of a penetfi- 
cent concert such as this. But were the 
strictest judgment applied the eoncert 
would still merit only laudation. It was a 
most enjoyable occasion with the added 
est of helping a worthy cause, 

The orchestra has never given »v more in- 
teresting, a more brilliantly perkormed 
Wagner concert. \ 

The sd.act of “Lohengrin” was ‘given 
With a small chorus to sing the “Brida! 
Chorus,’ and the Ist act of “Die Walkuere”’ 
from the monologue of Siegmund (before 
the hearth) to the end. 

Mme. Gadski was in her best voice. and 
Mr. van Yorx again surprised us bv his 
surety in the most trying numbers. It is 
seldom that one hears the tenor part of a 
Wagnerian opera sung with such musical 
security and perfect intonation. 

The audience was very enthusiastie, espe- 
claliy after the Sieglinde music and the 
[solde number, and the enthusiasm was 
deserved; it was a triumph for solo artists. 
for Mr. Gericke and for our orchestra. 

VK ~ Wer /¢@g95 Louis C. Elson. 


Symphony Hall: Pension Fund Concert | f 


The second concert by the Boston Sym-. 


phony Orchestra in aid of its pension fund 
was given in Symphony Hall yesterday 
evening, before an audience moderately 
large in size, very brilliant in appearance, 
and demonstratively enthusiastic. With 
the assistance of Mme, Gadski, Mr. Theo- 
dore van Yorx and a small chorus, the 
following programme of Wagner excerpts 
was presented: 

Introduction, Act. I., ‘‘Lohengrin.’’ 

First Part of Act III., ‘‘Lohengrin.’’ 

Entr’acte, Dance of Apprentices, Procession of 
the Mastersingers, and Homage to Hans 
Sachs, from ‘‘The Mastersingers of Nurem-~ 
berg,’’ Act. III. 

Second Part of Act I., ‘‘Die Walkiire.”’ 

“Tristan and Isolde,’’ Introduction and Love- 
Death. 


Mme. Gadski. 

Although it is a constant irritation to 
Bostonians that, despite their musical cul- 
ture, they are forced to hear their Wagner 
in coneert hall, or, if they have good luck, 
massed in one week at the opera, they may 
thank their stars that they are given the 
opportunity of listening to Wagner read- 
ings such as those offered last night at 
Symphony Hall. The high repute of Mr. 
Gericke in Vienna as an operatic con- 
ductor is well known here, and_e =s0 
often as Mr. Gericke places on his pro- 
gramme an excerpt from an opera, Wag- 
ner in particular, one longs to hear him 
conduct the entire work in the theatre. 
To comment on yesterday’s programme 
in detail would take an undue amount of 
time, but, none the less, one cannot pass 
the oceasion by without remarking on the 
poetical, finely felt reading of the ‘‘Lohen- 
grin’’ prelude, and on the majesty and 
streneth of the Homage to Hans Sachs, 
not to mention the humorous fun of the 
Apprentices’ Dance. Mr. Gericke is mani- 
festly a Waegnerian conductor of poetry, 


dramatic warmth and authority such as. 


we are not accustomed to in America, 
Since the visit of Mr. Mottl was all too 
Short. We are not likely to be fortunate 
enough to hear Mr. Gericke conduct an 
opera: it would be the more agreeable, 
therefore, if, once in a way, he would in- 
clude Wagner excerpts in symphony con- 
cert programmes. The prospect of hearing 
the third act of “‘Siegfried’’ well sung at 


' a Symphony concert would pack Symphony 


Hall to the very doors. 

In addition to the animated and bril- 
liant playing by the orchestra, there was 
beautiful singing from Mme. Gadski. In 
her best voice, she sang the dramatic 
measures of Sieglinde quite as carefuily 


' and nicely as she did the music of Mozart's 


Countess one year ago, and with superb 
effect. Her rehearsal of the story of the 
sword was thrilling. Mr. van Yorx, while 
not an opera singer, did well with his task, 
in Siegmund’s Love Song, presenting a 
beautiful example of lyrical singing that 
again might serve as an object lesson to 
most heroic tenors. The whole concert, in 
fact, was so enjoyable that one can only 
wish it may be an earnest of other con- 
certs to come. Freel le, 19 oR. R. G. 


WAGNER'S POWER TO 
CHARM ALL POTENT 


Splendid Audience, Both in Size and 


Quality, Hears Symphony’s 


Pension Fund Concert, 
howd [99.5- 


The power of Richard Wagner, first | 
to draw people together, and then to 


ee a 


' 
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charm and excite and satisfy them by 
| his music, was well exemplified at Sym- 
| phony Hall last night, when a splendid 


audience, both in size and quality, ls- 
tened to the concert in aid of the pen- 


| sion fund of the Symphony Orchestra. 


The program was Wagnerian through- 
out, including selections from ‘“Lohen- 
grin,’’ “‘Die Meistersinger,’’ ‘“‘Die Wal- 


¥kure’’ and “Tristan und Isolde.”’ Mr. 


Gericke conducted, and the _ soloists 
were Johanna Gadski and Theodore Van 
Yorx. 

Gericke’s Fine Surprises. 


Rarely has better purely orchestral 
interpretation of Wagner’s music been 
heard in this city. Mr. Gericke him- 
self, as if shaking off his regular Sym- 
phony conservatism, displayed more 
fire, more genuine emotionalism than 
he has yet vouchsafed to Boston. 

To say nothing of the exquisite beauty 
of the ‘‘Lohengrin’’ prelude—for that 
was to be expected—he gave such a 
reading and the orchestra gave such 
a performance of the ‘“‘Meistersinger” 
dance, procession and homage to Sachs 
as one might travel this or any other 
country and not match, 


No Rivals to Be Feared. 


And the orchestral background of 
the ‘‘Walkure”’ excerpt was extraor- 
dinary for its clearness of tints. and 
sonorous beauty of tone. When it plays 


as it did last night, this orchestra of 
ours needs fear no-rival whatever, 

The ‘“‘Lohengrin’’ dialogue of the third 
act between Elsa and the knight of the 
swan, sung by Mme. Gadski and Mf. 
Van Yorx, does not lend itself well to 
concert. It is very long, it loses from) 
absence of stage effects and the music, 
is not of sufficient variety to hold the, 
attention. aN 

Nor were either of the singers at 
their best in it. Gadski’s voice showed 
occasional worn spots, while Van Yorx 
seemed ill at ease and was not always 
true to pitch. 
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‘Symphony Orchestra Presents Wag- 
* ner Programme to Large Audi- | 


ence with Mme. Gadski and Mr. 
_ Van Yorx as Soloists. 


PECUNIARY SUCCESS _ 
FOR WORTHY CAUSE 
Fine Performance as a Whole, and 
_ Soloists Deservedly Acclaimed— 
Tenth Sunday Chamber Concert 
= in Chickering Hall. . 

ae Her mle ee —Hiteg, | jos” 


_ The second concert this season in aid 


of the pension fund of the Symphony | 
orchestra was given last night in Sym- | 


Phony Hall. Mr. Gericke conducted, 
and Mme. Johanna Gadski, soprano, Mr. 
‘Theodore van Yorx, tenor, and a small 
“Chorus assisted. The programme was 
“made up wholly of mg from operas 
by. pener and was as follows: Prelude 
to “Lohengrin’’; first part of the third 
“act of ‘Lohengrin’ (entr’acte, bridal 
ehorus and duet); entr’acte, dance of 
‘apprentices, procession of the master- 


- 


sys and homage to Hans Sachs from 
“The Mastersingers of Nuremberg’; 
“Second part of act I of ‘The Valkyrie’; 
- prel de and love-death from ‘*Iristan 
and Isolde.” 

This concert was of a more festal 
beg er than the preceding one of the 
season. The programme was more ab- 
/Sorbing, the orchestra played with 
_ Sreater enthusiasm, the audience was 
larger; more brilliant and more respon-. 
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sgolely 0 the orchestra itself. Ina 
as the association for a charitable 


roe 
ject brings the members themselvés into 


a closer union and in a large measure 
aids in maintaining the pride cf mem- 
bership, the subscribers to the concert 
and the general public gain thereby. 
Music lovers should aid this fund gen- 
erously if only from selfish motives. 
Even if there had been no thought 
last evening of contributing to a worthy 
cause, the character of the concert it- 
self would. have given much pleasure. 
Mr. Ernest Newman remarked not long 
ago that Wagner was more and more 
known in England and better appreciat- 
ed by concert performances than by the 
comparatively few and expensive per- 
_formances of the music-dramas thern- 


| selves. In Boston of late we have had 
' comparatively little of Wagner either 


in theatre or in concert hall. It is true 
that “‘Parsifal’’ has had due attention 
paid it, but, with the exception of this 
work, there have been few wholly ade- 


| quate .performances of ‘“‘The Master- 


singers,’’ the ‘“‘Ring’’ and ‘‘Tristan,” or 
even of the minor operas. There was 
one memorable performance last sea- 

that of ‘‘Siegfried’’ as conducted 
by Mr. Mottl, and reports from New 
York lead one to anticipate the coming 
performance of “The Mastersingers”’ 
with more than ordinary pleasure. But 
the music of Wagner is not judiciously 
distributed. throughout the year; there 


is the short opera season, with here and | 
there a Wagnerian performance, or 


there is a Wagner concert. To quote 
the old saw, it’s either a feast or a 
famine. No sane person demands that 
Wagner should monopolize the stage 
either in theatre or in concert hall, but 
it is fair to infer from the interest and 
enjoyment shown last evening that the 
Symphony audience and general concert- 
goers would welcome Wagnerian ex- 
ecerpts on other occasions and in con- 
certs of a miscellaneous programme. 
The performance, as we have intl- 
| mated, was excellent, and often inspir- 
ing. me, Gadski is well known here 
as a singer who appreciates the fact 
that Wagner’s music may ‘be sung as 
well as screamed, and she is able by 
reason of her voice and artistry to sing 
with marked effect, where others are 
impotently violent. Mr. Van Yorx en- 
larged his reputation in this city. Mr. 
Gericke and the orchestra may well be 
congratulated on the success, artistic 
and pecuniary, of the concer}. 
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Music and Politics. 


Letter to The Musical Courier Discussing Some Musical Conditions in Boston. 


Lo The Musical Courier: Dee whe ee 
HAT the article relating to the Boston Symphony 
Qrchestra, which you printed last December, un- 
dér the title of “That Ox,” was not relished by 
Mr. Gericke and the backer of the orchestra. 
Mr. Higginson, was clearly shown by the vir- 
, tual discharge of a certain ’cellist, who only re- 
tained his place by giving his ‘“‘word of honor” to Mr. 

Gericke that he had nothing to do with the article in ques- 
tion. In order that the musical public of the country may 
thoroughly understand the conditions as they have existed 
in the Boston Orchestra and still exist, it will be necessary 
to apply the probe deeper and to speak still more plainly 
than before. It will be shown that, instead of the “lofty 
ideals” and “artistic aims” with which Mr. Higginson and 
the members of his orchestra are supposed to be imbued, 
it is after all a matter of business, and the “almighty dol- 
lar” “rules the roost.” 

‘Let us turn our attention at first to the way Mr. Hig- 
ginson treats his men. Many are familiar with his arbi- 
trary treatment of Mr, Paur, and one can readily suppose 
that the “rank and file” would have still less courtesy 
shown them. The member or members to be discharged | 
are not notified in advance of such intention, but, even 
after the regular season is ended, are not even then told 
and given a chance to look far another place. The victim 
himself is generally the last one to learn that he is “out,” 
and in many cases not till he is told by some other mem- 
ber, or goes to the office expecting to sign a new contract. 
Another instance of mean, petty ‘politics’? was the treat- 
ment of Mr. Tucker and Mr. Paur by Mr. Higginson 
some years ago, when Mr. Tucker undertook to manage 
some concerts in People’s Church, and engaged Mr. Paur 
to conduct an orchestral concert. 

Mr. Paur was to bring part of his men from New York, 
the balance to be engaged in Boston. Many Symphony 
men were engaged, and no objection was raised till almost 
up to the date of the concert, when they were given to 
understand that Mr. Higginson had forbidden them to play, 
thus putting Mr. Tucker “in a hole,’ as he had to engage 
in consequence a lot of men from New York at a heavy 
expense. 


Of course it was not good business policy to allow Mr. 
Paur at the time to show what he could do while Mr. 
Gericke was ‘‘at the helm” in Boston. 

This may be all right, but how about art and high artis- 


tic ideals? ‘That, Mr. [ditor, has to take second place 
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of “Die 
Sieglunde plan the escape from Hunding, 
was on a far nobler plane, and both 


artists appeared to better advantage. 
Gadski’s thorough knowledge of the 
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‘role was evident, and she was vocally { 


fine and Inspiring. Mr. Van Yorx re- 
gained confidence and sang with ease, 
purity and dramatic strength. He 
made the iy oF | song’’ both manly 
and musical, and in other ways acquit- 
ted himself like an artist. Gadski’s 
_singing of the ‘“‘Tristan”’ love-death was 
full of emotion and was musically noble 
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Symphony Orchestra Presents Wag- | 


ner Programme to Large Audi- 
ence with Mme. Gadski and Mr, 
Van Yorx as Soloists. 


PECUNIARY SUCCESS 
FOR WORTHY CAUSE 


Fine Performance as a Whole, and 
Soloists Deservedly Acclaimed— 
Tenth Sunday Chamber Concert 

'- in Chickering Hall, . 


Aer ale Pilon, 405” 
The second concert this season in aid 


of the pension fund of the Symphony | 


orchestra was given last night in Sym- 


phony Hall. Mr. Gericke conducted, 
and Mme. Johanna Gadski, soprano, Mr. 
Theodore van Yorx, tenor, and a small 
chorus assisted. The programme was 
made up wholly of excerpts from operas 
by Wagner and was as follows: Prelude 
to “Lohengrin’’; first part of the third 
act of ‘‘Lohengrin’’ (entr’acte, bridal 
ohorus and duet); entr’acte, dance of 
apprentices, procession of the master- 
singers and homage to Hans Sachs from 
“The Mastersingers of Nuremberg’; 
second part of act I of “‘The Valkyrie’; 
prelude and love-death from ‘“Iristan 
and Isolde.”’ 

This concert was of a more festal 
character than the preceding one of the 
season. The programme was more ab- 
sorbing, the orchestra played with 
ratmmnnd enthusiasm, the sudience was 
| arger; more brilliant and more respon- 
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uded: the purely l selectio 
"equal favor. It is a 
leasure to add that the pecuniary re- 
sults were gratifying. i 
The benetit of the fund and of the 
concerts given in aid of this fund is not 
solely to the orchestra itself. Inasmuch 
as the association for a charitable ob- 
ject brings the members themselves into 
a closer union and in a large measure 
aids in maintaining the pride cf mem- 
bership, the subscribers to the concert 
and the general public gain thereby. 
Music lovers should aid this fund gen- 
erously if only from selfish motives. 
Even if there had been no thought 
last evening of contributing to a worthy 
cause, the character of the concert it- 
self would have given much pleasure. 
Mr. Ernest Newman remarked not long 
ago that Wagner was more and more 
Known in England and better appreciat- 
ed by concert performances than by the 
comparatively few and expensive per- 
formances of the music-dramas thern- 
selves. In Boston of late we have had 


' comparatively little of Wagner either 
jin theatre or in concert hail. It is true 
that ‘‘Parsifal’’ has had due attention 
| paid it, but, with the exception of this 


work. there have been few wholly ade- 


| quate performances of ‘“‘The Master- 


: 


singers,’ the ‘“‘Ring’’ and ‘‘Tristan,’’ or 


' even of the minor operas. There was 


one memorable performance last sea- 
son, that of ‘“‘Siegfried’’ as conducted 
by Mr. Mottl, and reports from New 
York lead one to anticipate the coming 
performance of “The Mastersingers’”’ 
with more than ordinary pleasure. But 
the music of Wagner is not judiciously 
distributed throughout the year; there 
is the short opera season, with here and 
there a Wagnerian performance, or 
there is a Wagner concert. To quote 
the old saw, it’s either a feast or a 
famine. No sane person demands that 
Wagner should monopolize the stage 
either in theatre or in concert hall, but 
it is fair to infer from the interest and 
enjoyment shown last evening that the 
Symphony audience and general concert- 
goers would welcome Wagnerian ex- 
cerpts on other occasions and in con- 
certs of a miscellaneous programme. 
The performance, as we have intl- 


' mated, was excellent, and often inspir- 


ing. Mme. Gadski is well known here 
as a singer who appreciates the fact 
that Wagner’s music may ‘be sung as 
well as screamed, and she is able by 
reason of her voice and artistry to sing 
with marked effect, where others are 
impotently violent. Mr. Van Yorx en- 
larged his reputation in this city. Mr. 
Gericke and the orchestra may well be 
congratulated on the success, artistic 
and pecuniary, of the concer}. 
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Music and Politics. 


BOSTON, december 15, 1QOd. 


To The Musical Courier: - 
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HAT the article relating to the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, which you printed last December, un- 
der the title of “*That Ox,” was not relished by 
Mr. Gericke and the backer of the orchestra. 
Mr. Higginson, was clearly shown by the vir- 

, tual discharge of a certain ‘cellist, who only re- 
tained his place by giving his ‘“‘word of honor” to Mr. 


Gericke that he had nothing to do with the article in ques: 
tion. In order that the musical public of the country may 
thoroughly understand the conditions as they have existed 
in the Boston Orchestra and still exist, it will be necessary 
to apply the probe deeper and to speak still more plainly 
than before. It will be shown that, instead of the “lofty 
ideals” and “artistic aims” with which Mr. Higginson and 
the members of his orchestra are supposed to be imbued, 
it is after all a matter of business, and the “almighty dol- 
lar’ “rules the roost.” 

Let us turn our attention at first to the way Mr. Hig- 
ginson treats his men. Many are familiar with his arbi- 
trary treatment of Mr, Paur, and one can readily suppose 
that the ‘‘rank and file” would have still less courtesy 
shown them. The member or members to be discharged 
are not notified in advance of such intention, but, even 
after the regular season is ended, are not even then told 
and given a chance to look far another place. The victim 
himself is generally the last one to learn that he is ‘‘out,”’ 
and in many cases not till he is told by some other mem. 
ber, or goes to the office expecting to sign a new contract. 
Another instance of mean, petty ‘politics’? was the treat- 
ment of Mr. Tucker and Mr. Paur by Mr. Higginson 
some years ago, when Mr. Tucker undertook to manage 
some concerts in People’s Church, and engaged Mr. Paur 
to conduct an orchestral concert. 

Mr. Paur was to bring part of his men from New York, 
the balance to be engaged in Boston. Many Symphony 
men were engaged, and no objection was raised till almost 
up to the date of the concert, when they were given to 
understand that Mr. Higginson had forbidden them to play, 
thus putting Mr. Tucker “in a hole,” as he had to engage 
in consequence a lot of men from New York at a heavy 
expense. 

Of course it was not good business policy to allow Mr. 
Paur at the time to show what he could do while Mr. 
Gericke was ‘‘at the helm” in Boston. 

This may be all right, but how about art and high artis- 


- 


tic ideals? That. Mr. léditor, has to take second place 


A Letter to The Musical Courier Discussing Some Musical Conditions in Boston. 
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here when it comes to business. . 

Many in the orchestra are glad that the reign of a cer- 
tain person, closely related to Mr. Kneisel, has come to an 
end. as in the past he has given himself all the airs and 
eraces of a ward politician, and assumed to dictate to the 
rank and file and extra men in many ways that were, to 
say the least, extremely arbitrary. He was a shining ex- 
ample of “graft,” and to such an extent that in very des- 
peration members took things into their own hands and 
complained to Mr. Higginson. 

The party who now has charge of the outside business of 
the orchestra has also been known to have fine business 
qualifications. 

It may be interesting to learn that there are two classes 
‘1 the orchestra that have been dubbed ‘“‘prima donnas” 
and “deck hands.” The former, a class that act as though 
they were of a higher order of beings than the balance of 
the members; and the other, the unfortunate local musi- 
cians that are engaged from time to time to play extra 
parts, and are supposed to be always at the beck and call 
of the orchestra at $6 per concert and $2 or $3 per re- 
hearsal, and only draw that half the time, or less. 

The same management that squanders thousands of dol- 
lars on inferior foreign musicians will haggle for hours 
over a $5 note with a local man, who, as he is a local 
man, is supposed, no matter what his talent, to play for 
any price offered. 

The story is told about an extra Melba matinee during 
the time of Paur, when Music Hall was packed to the 
doors, at which a second violin was offered $3 for the con- 
cert, and a bass clarinet $s, and a “‘fight’’ had to be made 
to get more. 

Today there is a local ‘cellist in the orchestra, a young 
man of talent who has spent years of study abroad, but he 
was only allowed to enter the ranks after the season had 
been in progress some weeks, and by reason of the failure 
of an imported player to appear, and even then he was 
only paid $30 per week, when all the other ‘cellists got $35. 

It is reported that Mr. Higginson was very angry with 
the Kneisel Quartet for resigning from the orchestra, on 
the ground that they did not give him “notice” enough. 
But they gave just as much “notice” as he ever gives any- 
one, and a good deal more than he usually gives. He evi- 
dently did not like the “taste of his own medicine.” 

Some of the orchestra additions lately are very singular, 
to say the least. What is the “pull” that keeps a certain 
first bassoon in the orchestra? This season the third 
bassoon was obliged to play the first part in the fourth 
symphony of Beethoven. 

Why, again, is a youth of twenty years imported and 
given the place as first clarinet in such a noted orchestra, 
and given an opportunity to learn orchestra routine and 


draw $50 a week while so doing ? 
Is it true that breathing the air of the Paris boulevards 


makes a man an artist musician ? 


- | pss 
f course, we do not now expect Mr. Hale, our noted 


criti is us i 

| tic, who is usually so caustic and severe. to tel] the truth 
a Bt the very: management that pays him, it is said 
goodly sum per week to | gaa 
2 compile the programs 

— programs of the con- 


Is not independent criticism out of the question 
such circumstances ? 

How he would have made “mince meat” of Mr. Arbos 
last year, or Mr. Grisez this season, had they been unlucky 
enough to have appeared in Boston without the prestige of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra to support them! | 

In his criticism of both of them we have the spectacle of 
Mr. Hale making excuses for their shortcomings. 

The question is often asked: Do any of the critics at- 
tached to the great Boston newspapers really dare to write 
the truth? Why do they allow misstatements to appear 
all the time? 


under 


The first flutist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra has 
almost as great a talent in musical politics as in flute play- 
ing. He gets his brother to come to Boston, also a flutist, 
and secures him an engagement at the Somerset Hotel at 
$15 per week, till such time as he can “pull wires” enough 
to make a place for him in the orchestra, which he suc- 
ceeded in doing at the end of the season by having a local 
man left out. The latter, C. K. North, an artist of high 
rank, good enough to travel for several seasons with Melba, 
playing her obligatos, is discharged, and on his writing a 
note to Mr. Gericke, to ascertain, if possible, the reason, 
was told that his work was entirely satisfactory, but that 
he (Mr. Gericke) was obliged to make a place for the 
brother of the first flutist. It would be very interesting to 
known what was the influence that obliged Mr. Gericke to 
discharge an artist, about whom no fault could be found in 
any way, either personally or musically, to make room for 
a stranger because he had a brother who wanted him en- 
gaged? 


How can there be a proper esprit de corps when such 
injustice is practiced? The-singular part of the affair is 
that the orchestra has such a reputation for such methods 
that Mr. North actually expected just such treatment, as 
well as the orchestra in general. 

This same flutist, as soon as he had succeeded in placing 
his brother, had to go to France on a “vacation,” and tried 
to secure his full salary (but without success) while ab- 
sent, which he passed at a summer resort in France, it is 
said, playing in an orchestra. 


The following season he “discovered” that he could not 
remain longer in the orchestra without extra pay, and must 
leave. The “bluff” is said to have been successful, and he 
is a one of the “prima donnas”’ at, it is said, $65 per 
week. 


Last season there was a vacancy in the first violins, for 
which several local men applied and played for Mr. Ger- 
icke, hoping to be accepted; but about the commencement 
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‘of the season a young man who had married a Boston lady 


and was here on a visit heard of the vacancy; and, “wise in 
his day and generation,” armed himself with a letter from 
a society lady, and was accepted at once and given a much 
higher salary than most of the first violins. He was an- 
nounced this season as soloist at a concert, and at the re- 
hearsal of his solo his playing was so mediocre that Mr. 


‘Gericke would not allow him to appear, and the announce- 


ment was made that he was ill, and Mr. Hess, the new con- 
cert master, would play in his place. By the way, Mr. Hess 
is said to draw a salary of $6,000 per season, which is 
almost twice what Mr. Kneisel had. While Mr. Hess is 


-an excellent artist, and is very satisfactory in the place, it 


is a question whether any violinist in an orchestra is worth 


almost three times as much as the solo woodwind players. 


In the European orchestras the solo clarinet, flute and oboe 
are paid almost as much as the solo violin, and this is as 
it should be. Such an artist as Mr. Longy is far more diff- 


cult to replace than Mr. Hess, Mr. Kneisel, or any other 
concert master. 


Several local musicians have, it is true, been taken into 
the orchestra the past few years, but the fact that two of 
them, a trumpeter and a clarinetist, had letters to Mr. 


Gericke from prominent society ladies was well known and 


cominented on. The reputation that both had as artists 
would not have gained them a hearing, much less an en- 
gagements, without such society influence. 

As I have before written you, society, which is really 
most unmusical, has been led to think that all members of 
the Symphony Orchestra must be artists and all outsiders 
necessarily inferior, not knowing that there are quite a 
number of “weak members,’ notably in the second violins. 

Fierce competition exists in Boston in the orchestral 
business, and for that Mr. Higginson, by his system of im- 
porting musicians, is primarily to blame. Let us go back 
a few months and invite Mr. Higginson to take a stroll 
some evening in the Back Bay. In the Hotel Vendome he 
will find Mr. Hoffmann or Mr. Strube, with other mem- 
bers of his orchestra, making an “‘honest dollar.” At the 
Lenox he will find Mr. Mahn, at the Somerset Mr. 
Fritzsche, and so on in other places. Only recently the 
Copley Square Hotel advertised a Thanksgiving dinner 
with “music by Symphony players,” and_ last week the 
Hotel Victoria announced in the society column of the 
Boston Herald that ‘on account of the absence of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra on their trip, a combination of violin, 
harp and ’cello will play during the dinner hours.” 

This is from the “sublime to the ridiculous,” and it must 
be highly pleasing to Mr. Higginson to learn that his art- 
ists are so engaged. He has at the present time almost 
100 men engaged, of whom about eighty have been im- 
ported under contract, and, as I have before remarked, are 
paid much higher salaries than the local men whose places 
they take. The same men soon commence to play out- 
side engagements at current rates, of lower, but never 


a 


higher, to add to the fixed income already assured them. 177 


Is it any wonder that the general public fails to see why 
it should be called on to support a “pension fund” for a 
body of men, mostly foreign, who have been getting the 
cream’ of the general business for many years, as well 
as the salary paid them by Mr. Higginson, and by unfair 
competition in some cases have lowered the rates paid in 
many departments of orchestral work? 
} Is it any wonder that at least two of the so called 
“pension fund” concerts have been given at a loss? Can- 
not Mr. Higginson see the “handwriting on the wall” in 
the decreased interest in the orchestra as indicated by the 
sales this and last season, and in the lack of attendance at 
the “pension fund” concerts ? 

Has the American born musician, citizen and taxpayer no 
moral claim on Mr. Higginson, or is he forever to be a 
“stranger within the gates’’? 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra,. as now conducted, 
crushes all ambitions. Let us look at the method in France 
or Germany when a vacancy occurs in an orchestra. To 
begin with, the fact of the place being vacant is advertised, 
and artists are invited to a trial before a committee for the 
position, and, other things being equal, members of their 
own nationality have the preference. Here it is the reverse, 
as a rule. Then, again, abroad one has a chance to ad- 
vance, if talented, from a second part to a first, or, in other 
words, one has a future; but here the method is just the 
opposite, the custom being to put the artist from a first 
part to the second, and to bring in a newcomer as the first, 
who, in many cases, does not know the orchestral reper- 
tory, and in others is of only moderate ability, and the en- 
tire orchestra must rehearse for his benefit. The imported 
artist comes here with a contract in his pocket, bringing in 
his instruments free of duty, but the local man must pay a 
duty of 45 per cent. on the same instruments when he buys 
them, and then he is practically barred otit from. the most 
desirable orchestral business. Mr. Higginson is said to be 
a Republican and protectionist, but he evidently is a be- 
liever in “free trade’ in musicians. His attitude toward 
the American Federation of Musicians has caused much 
comment recently, but that matter, not being the subject of 
this article, will not be 7*-* sed. SUBSCRIBER. 


Seymour was at the Boston Symphony concert cf 
last Saturday and has drawn his impression of 
Schelling on page 26. Asked what he thought was: 
the most remarkable thing about Schelling’s per- 
formance, Seymour replied: “His eyes and his 
walk.” Seymour is not musical. - 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
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TSCHAIKOWSKRY, “MANFRED” SYMPHONY, op. 58, after Byron’s 
Dramatic Poem. 


. Manfred‘s Wanderings and Despair. 
Lento lugubre. 
Moderato con moto. 
Andante. 
Andante con duolo. 
. The Fairy ot the Alps. 
Vivace con spirito. 
Trio: L’istesso tempo. 
. Pastorale. Andante con moto. 
ae me | } . The Palace of Arimanes; Invocation to Astarte; 
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| | Manfred’s Death. 

“ iy Allegro con fuoco. 
ba | : Andante con duolo. 
| Tempo primo. 
Largo. 
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BRAHMS, CONCERTO for VIOLIN, in D minor, Op. 77. 


I. Adagio non troppo. 
II. Adagio. 


III. Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo vivace. 


BEETHOVEN, OVERTURE to ‘‘Leonore’’ No. 3, op. 72. 


Soloist: 
Mr. FRITZ KREISLER. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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FRITZ KREISLER. 
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A THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 
ing PROGRAMME. Yao } 31%, 

Tschaikowsky—‘‘Manfred’’ symphony. 
Brahms—Concerto for violin. 
Mr. Fritz Kreisler, soloist. 
Beethoven —Leonore overture, No. 3. 
The reviewer tried the experiment of ubi- 


quity on Saturday and found that the art 
of being in two places at the same time 


Us 


; 
ee 
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is remarkably convenient during the opera) 


season. It was a pleasant contrast to hear 
Mr. Gericke’s conservative orchestral bal- 


ance after Mr. Hertz’s instrumental fury — 


of the past week, and the poetic fervor of 
Tschaikowsky and the classical purity of 


Brahms had redoubled power after the bla- 
tant ‘‘Huguenots”’ or the mentally unbal- 
anced ‘‘Lucta.”’ 


The ‘‘Manfred’’ symphony is one of 


Tschaikowsky’s' strong. works. lt could 
not be otherwise when the composer him- 
self wus a species of torture Manfred, 
although without any Astarte. In this 
Symphony Tschaikowsky makes as many 
innovations of instrumentation as Richard 
Strauss does in his most modern orchestra- 
tion. Everything that can be imported 
into the orchestra, from bells and gong to 
organ, 1S present. ’ 

Yet the weakest orchestral master, Schu- 
mann, has written a ‘‘Manfred’”’ thai 
throws this heavily-scored pessimist in the 
shade, Schumann’s ‘‘Manfred’’ overture 
gives the dignity which one associates with 
Byron's hero, but Tschaikowsky makes 
him frenzied, shrieking, groaning, roaring: 
This Manfred is not the man who said 
“Grief should be the instructor of the 
wise,’’ and who found knowledge in Sor- 
row. ' 

Very beautiful is Tschaikowsky’s second 
movement, the appearance of the fairy of 
tne Alps in the rainbow underneath the 
waterfall; it is iridescent in every measure. 
3ut here again the poetry of Schumann 
Overtops the graphicality of the Russian. 
In the scene in the hall of Ahrimanes also 
one may prefer the Schumann dignity of 
treatment. Nevertheless, if we put Schu- 
mann’s masterpiece out of mind, this sym- 
phony may stand as « work of genius. Per- 
haps the chief aceusation that can be 
brought is that Tschaikowsky wrote rathei 
from inner feelings than from a full com- 
prehension of Byron's play. 

In one point both composers missed the 
Byronic idea. The poet pictured Manfred 
as standing far apart from religion, and 
he emphasizes this in the contrast between 
the pious Abbot and the dying 
hero. Schumann, however, dragged 
in .a very skilful. and ugly double 
ty by ther heels, at 
this point,” and Tschaikowsky brings in 
the organ, to suggest the rites of the 
church, at the end. Both are about as 
much in place as an ‘‘Ave Maria’ in a 


— Synagogue. Whether there are such good 


contrapuntists in Hades as the fugal work 
of the finale suggests is a point that we 
leave for theologians to determine. 
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| As the symphohy was given less than’) 


year ago. and was fully reviewed at that 
time,"it is unnecessary to give much detail 
at present, but we may be allowed to gro a 
enthusiastic over the performance, Famil- 
larity with the work. discloses new beau-- 
ties, and a composition of such greatness” 
deserves to be heard once a season. There 
was great enthusiasm manifested by the 
audience, so that, after bowing a couple of 
times, Mr. Gericke caused his orchestra 
to rise gnd bow their acknowledgments. 

Mr. Kreisler also won a triumph by his ° 
solo work. He has been doing great deeds 
in the violin field, in his recent recitals, 
and this was a fitting culmination. When 
the list of violin masters is mado it is very. 
possible that Kreisler may be a species of 
Abou Ben Adhem and find his name head-. 
ing all] the rest. We did not hear the finale 
of the concerto, nor the Beethoven over- 
ture. Our apology for this sin of omission. 
nay be found in the fact that Wagner's 
Ssreatest opera Was being given “on the 
Same evening. Louis C. Elson. 
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“MANFRED” BY SYMPHONY. 


Concert Was One of Most Interesting 
and Impressive of the Seascn-— 

Kreisier Praised. - 

at MERA Se: Wrrtens | Ber Oe 

The programme of the 18th Symphony 

coneert, given last night in Symphony 

Hall, Mr. Gericke conductor, was as 


vas 


foliiows:! 
“Manufred’’ symphony Tschatkowsky 
Concerto in 1} major for violin Brahms 
Overiure to ‘*Leonore,’’ No. &....... Beethoven 
It is not tceo much to say that this 
coneert was not only one of the most 
into es ing and imoress ve of the season; 
it was one of the noblest exhibitions of 
orchestral and virtuoso skill that have 
heen given in the series for some years. 
The programme was well arranged, The 
-°-formance Was continuously engross- 
ne, 
TVachaikowsky’s ‘‘Manfred”’ is now fa- 
milinr to the Symphony audiences. We 
learn from the composer's correspond- 
ence how hard he found the task im- 
posed on him by his friend Balakireff, 
now often he was tempted to put it 
aside. He wrote to Mrs. von Meck: 
“mhe work is so difficult and complicat- 
ea that I myself am for the time being 
a Manfred.’’ The hearer is often tempt- 
ed to find Tschaikowsky of the tortured 
soul in this dramatic symphony, Tschali- 
xowsky.in Manfred’s garo. He himself 
was doubtful about the future of. this 
composition: ‘‘My. ‘Manfred will be 
played once or twice, and then it will 
Wisappear; outside of a handful who £0 
tothe symphony concerts, no one will 
happen to hear it. Jt is only the opera 
that brings us nearer to the people.” 
There was opera in Boston last week; 
hut how often were dramatic operatic 
effects as striking as those worked by 
eertain pages of (tis symphony, effects 
the more poignant because they were 
without the addition and also the dis- 
traction of scene and situation and mie 
man beings playing to the eye? . | 
The symphony has its weak spots, no 
doubt, and it would be easy to say this 
or that about them; but when all has 
been said, it is the work of @ great 
man. It is not the equal of chai-— 
kowsky’s fifth symphony, which-fs ‘to 
us his masterpiece, a work Of higher 
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ture, 


tions of it are very human and of tragic 
intensity. Mr. Garlakes / ‘reading was 
unusually, dramatic and stirring, and 
the orchestral performance was one to 
be remembered. This may also be said 
of the performance of Beethoven's over- 


Mr. Kreisler’s playing of Brahms’ 
concerto is to be placed by the side of 
his performance of Beethoven's concerto 
four years ago, and there is no higher 
praise. Whoever wished before this 
concert that Mr. Kreisler had chosen 
another work forgot immediately his 
disappointment or his prejudice. The 
violinist’s artistic individuality and his 
rare gifts and attainments vitalized and 
5 aba the music that to some is for 

he most part dull and inert. 


MUSICAL 


MATTERS 


Kreisler the S) Symphony 


Concert Soloist. 
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Mr Tucker’s Concert Today— 
Kneisel Quartet. 


‘Recitals and Minor Events. 
e _, Of Interest. 
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Mr Fritz Kreisler, the Austrian vio- 
linist, was the soloist at the Symphony 
concert last evening. Mr Kreisler has 
made himself very favorably known in 
Boston since he first appeared here in 
December, 1900, yet ‘his performance 
last evening added materially to the 
respect and esteem in which he is held 
by local musicians and Symphony audl- 
ences. For the violinist showed more 
force, vigor and breadth than even his 
admirers have heretofore credited him 
with, and he also demonstrated an even 
gréater facility of execution. 

His solo was that composition which 
presents such variety of opportunity 


| he now 1 poptilar “Pathetic” ie j yi a ai Evian 
: be classed with the: “Romeo | 
“ey Fuller” fentewia: But the best por- 
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Sceaer one could “galr ay ‘him: 
worthy to interpret this masterpiece of) 
technical exaction dedicated to and 
| first performed by the great Joachim. 
Mr Kreisler played the first movement 
with the delicacy of sentiment that he 
has fed his hearers to expect, but in 
the coda he rose to the extreme virility 
demanded of the soloist. As he played 
the unaccompanied cadenza the ac- 
curacy and brilliancy of fingering and 
the marvelous bowing effects brought 
both audience and members of the or- 
chestra forward in their chairs in rapt 
attention. As he paused at the close 


none was more demonstrative in ap- 
plause than Willy Hess, who conducted, 
and the men of the orcnestra. 

The second movement, the adagio, 
showed Mr Kreisler once more to be 


| a finished artist in phrasing and ex- 


quisite tone shading, and the emotional 
passages were played with dignity and 
charm, But, of course, the opportunity 
for the virtuoso is the finale. With 
bars of double-stopping, demanding ac- 
curacy of fingering, brilliant runs and 
, forid arpeggios, the closing movement 
is the test of the technical skill of the 
| artist. In this movement every exac- 
tion of the composer was fulfilled with 
consummate art. 

Mr Kreisler’s dexterity, the precision 
of his fingering and the breadth and 


vigor of his bowing wére snown in his 


playing of the vivid passages of the 
finale of the concerto, 

With fine self-control, yet the violin-. 
ist is not lacking in enthusiasm, and 
even in these days of acquaintance with 

many masters of the violin there is that 
element in Mr f'reisler’s playing of the 
difficult Brahms concerto that has made 
him distinctive among his fellow artists. 
His performance merited the pronounced 
approval which insisted upon his reap- 
pearance three times after he retired at 
the end of his solo. Commendation is 
due Mr Hess for his direction of the 
orchestral parts of the concerto. 

The orchestra, under the direction of 
Mr Gericke, played the Tschaikowsky 
symphony ‘‘Manfred,’”’ which was given 
once during last season. Mr Gericke’s 


| reading of this work of the Russian 


composer is with a palpably high and 
Sympathetic purpose. 

There is little to be added to the 
praise of the presentation of this com- 
position which previous performances 
have merited. The tone coloring of the 
last part of the first movement, depict- 
ing Manfred’s wanderings and despair, 
was especially inspiring, and the or- 
chestra, notably the strings, was ex- 
tremely impressive in the largo, the 
finale of the symphony. 

As the concluding number the orches- 
tra played Beethoven’s overture to 
‘“‘Leonore” No. 3. The overture was in 
distinct contrast to the symphony and 
the Brahms concerto, and the buoyant 
as well as the pathetic emotions were 
represented with the usual versatility. 
In the impetuous passages the work oft 
the strings was especially brilliant. 


} not too strong imitation of Berlioz? 
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At “Symphony Hall: “Symphony tra Ps jap oreakare Tableau Musical, “Sadko’ 


Many people must have been attracted - 
by “Die Meistersinger”’ last Saturday even- 
ing, or there could not have been so com- 
paratively slender an audience at the eigh- 
teenth Symphony concert, one of the most 
interesting of the season. Mr. Fritz Kreis- 
ler played, and this was the programme: 
Tchaikovsky: ‘‘Manfred’’ Symphony, Op. 58, 

after Byron’s Dramatic Poem. 
Brahms: Concerto for Violin, in D minor, Op. i. 
Beethoven: Overture to ‘‘Leonore,’’ No. 3, Op.72. 

To find oneself in a minority regarding a 
musical composition of great consequence | 
is not an agreeable position. When all hee | 
world, seemingly, finds itself stirred to the 
soul ‘iby Techaikovsky’s ‘‘Manfred’’ sym- 
phony, the emotional measures of which 
rack most people’s hearts, it is not pleasant 
to sit by cold and unmoved, wondering 
what ails one. Since the most competent 
judges the world over, in Europe and Amer- 
ica alike, hold the hearing of ‘‘Manfred”’ a 
musical experience, it is by no means pleas- 
ant to find oneself listening attentively in 
a vain effort to discover the grandeur 
claimed for the work, all ready to be moved 
but remaining ever unmoved. It must be 
admitted that to some people the ‘‘Man- 
fred’’ symphony seems hopelessly dull, 
bombastic, consciously emotional, lacking 
in beauty, and not genuinely dramatic. 
Exception must be made, naturally, to the 
Superb moment at the end of the first 
movement, when the ‘‘Manfred’’ theme is 
thundered out by full orchestra, as Well as 
to some of the delicate descriptive music of 
the scherzo by the waterfall, and to the 
pretty music of the pastorale. As for the 
orgy of the finale, is it much else than a 
Not to 
admire ‘‘Manfred’’ makes one feel as crude ~ 
in taste as it would if one did not, today, 
fancy Maeterlinck, but the fact remains that 
to some persons at 
seems to be chiefly a case of nerves set to 
music and orchestrated. Detached from 
a body, nerves have but a short lease of 
life. How is it possible to compare for an 


instant ‘‘Manfred”’ with the fifth symphony E 


with the Pathetic 
many do so. Mr. 


of Tchaikovsky, or 
Symphony? And yet, 


Gericke, at all events, did his best to gal- '§ dom, 


vanize the nerves into life; his reading of 
the Symphony was very great. 

“So was Mr. 
Brahms concerto. 
have wished Mr. 


Although one might 
Kreisler had chosen to 


I his masterpiece, 


1 music. 


least the symphony ,, play, and Mr. 


Kreisler’s playing of thelr 
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NOTABLE CONCERT 
BY THE SYMPHONY 


Tschaikowsky’s “Manfred” | and 
Fritz Kreisler Combine to Make 
It Memorable. 


[, ennai ta 


‘The eighteenth concert of the Sym- 


.phony season at Symphony Hall Satur- 
day night was made the most notable of 
the series by the performance of Tschai- 
_ kowsy’s 


‘“‘Manfred’’ and appearance of 
Mr. Fritz Kreisler, violinist. Tschaikow- 
sky considered his work in “Manfred’’ 
yet it is not ineluded 
in the list of symphonies from his pen, 


being classed as program or descriptive 
It was first performed in this 
country in 1886, under Theodore Thomas, 
and its first reading in Boston was un- 
der Mr. Gericke, April 27, 1901. 

It is the gloomy, moody, yet intensely 
dramatic setting to Byron’s poem of the 
name, and might be termed a marvel 
in orchestral coloring, groupings of rare 
daring frequently being resorted to in 
picturing scenes of the story. Iivery re- 
source of the orchestra is called into 
Gericke, who was in an 
extremely gracious mood, was lavish in 
liberality, encouraging the superb brass 
choir to unexpected effort. 


Whole Band Inspired. 
Mr. Gericke’s enthusiasm inspired the 


¢ band as they have been inspired but sel- 


and while the characteristic re- 


‘finement of tone was not sacrificed one 
iota, the four f’s were overwhelmingly 
powerful illustrations of what this great 
orchestra has tucked away up its sleeve, 
so to speak, ready for the call. Seem- 
ing technical impossibilites of score are 


play something else, after hearing his per-- as nothing to Mr. Gericke’s men and no 


formance one can only be grateful to him 
for setting a standard for this concerto 
which all musicians must live up to or else 
be held hopelessly wanting. Not only did 


Mr. Kreisler play with all the warmth of 
Style which one would expect from him, and 


better testimony of their superiority in 
the instrumental world could be desired 
than Saturday night’s performanee, 

The second movement, “The Fairy of 
the Alps,’ marvelous in color a 
rhythm, is, as the program ectar m 
ingenious in kaleidoscopic effects. e 
whole is of vast musical beatae 


for pure violin virtuosity — Brahms’ There will be no concert this week 
concerto in D major. To those who as the orchestra will be absent on tour. 
have heard Mr Kreisler play before, paeinieas 

his interpretation of this master work 
for the solo violin carried the convic- 
tion that never had they shown just 
appreciation of the marvelous capabili- 
ties of this young artist. To those who 


he gave the concerto a charm, he made it and fantastic worl and g 


also with his own ripe musicianliness, but picturesque presentment of 
ibe 
agreeable to hear. The Brahms concerto most 


spired reading. £ thst ! 
-reception caused Mr. Gericke to ide 
; , “honors with the men, the wnole orche 7 
G, 30-31 may be secured for $26.00 each by This week there will be no symphony con- tra rising and acknowledging: the | ap- 


addressing T. F. V., Boston Transcript. (A) cert. Here is the programme for March plause. 
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cadenza in thel ang his death,’ reach moving climaxes. 
Rene of skill.! But on the whole the musical effects are 
overture, No. 3! on the surface. dis: a 


Beethoven's ‘‘Leonore’”’ overture, No.» 3, 


ended the programme. At the Boston Or- 


‘Fh H AS T0 BOW _chestra’s last concert of the season, to-mor- 
4 2 LV . row afternoon, the programme will comprise 


YING 


Wagner’s ‘‘Faust’’. overture; ch’s .Pre- 

lude, A o'and Gavotte in Rondo: Form, 

arranged for strings: by Sigismund Bach- 

rich; Liszt's plano concerto, No. 1, in E flat 

major, and Brahms's Symphony, No. 1, in 

C minor, opus 68... Ernest Schelling will be 
Ren erate aes 


‘MANFRED’ 


the soloist. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


War (Ay ' Vie Ye. /7O) 
Debut of Ernest Schelling. 


PO Cte om ene oT AT, eae 


Tl’ the last Boston Symphony matinee of this season, 
Carnegie Hall, Saturday afternoon, March 18, the 
chief attraction was the New York début of Ernest Schel- 
ling, a pupil of Paderewski, and a pianist of renown in the 
musical cities of Europe. 

Schelling chose the Liszt concerto in E flat as the me- 
dium for his début, and he played it con amore. The influ- 
ence of Paderewski was very apparent in Schelling’s in- 
cisive attack, in his excellent pedaling, and in his predilec- 
tion for warm and varied tone colors. He avoids dynamic 
extremes, a propensity which enables him to play forte 
without pounding and pianissimo without drooling. Schel- 
ling’s finger technic is unusually fleet and crisp, and in the 
chord and octave passages, if he showed less precision than 
in the rapid runs and cadenzas, at least he did not use 
them as the media for brawn display, but kept them well 
within the musical picture. Age does not seem to wither 
or custom to stale the infinite charm of the Liszt E flat con- 
certo, except when some players use it as an athletic field 
and convert their fists into 16 pound hammers. Fortunate- 
ly, Schelling represents a much higher musical type, and 
his performance never savors of the merely mechanical. In 
the slow movement (or section) of the concerto he revealed 
a poetical conception and a mellow, rich tone, which he 
used with real art. The finale proved Schelling possessed 
of temperament, and he encompassed a brilliant and con- 
vincing climax. Altogether, this newcomer is a most wel- 
come addition to the few pianists of the season, and dis- 
played such exceptional qualities as promised well for his 
recital appearances here, which, according to report, are to 
be made very soon. Schelling was received with enthusi- 
asm, and recalled so many times that an encore became 


imperative, but was not given. 

The orchestra played Wagner’s “Faust” overture in clean 
cut but unromantic fashion. This work does not improve 
with age, as some Wagnerians are beginning to. admit. 
Three Bach excerpts (in the Bachrich arrangement) and 
Brahms’ C minor symphony ended the program. ‘The after- 
noon was excessively hot, and one listener remarked aptly 
after the Brahms symphony, “That is winter music.” Leader 
Gericke seemed to think so, too, for he gave the work a 
winter reading, heavy, labored and cold. 

The Thursday evening concert, on March 16, will linger 
in the memory because of the magnificent performance of 
Fritz Kreisler, who played Brahms’ violin concerto like a 
master, and easily carried off the chief honors of the even- 
ing. Kreisler has played many times here this winter, and 
he has always played well, but there was something about 
his performance of the Brhams concerto which made the 
work and the reading seem almost transcendental. Kreis- 
ler was a tower of strength in the mighty first movement, 
a poet in the lovely andante and an impassioned son of the 
Puszta in the fiery Tsigane finale. He has never played 
with more breadth and authority, or “sung” with more 
soulful and melting tone than last Thursday. In the ca- 
denza (Kreisler’s own) his technic reached the highest 
fights of virtuosity. No wonder that the audience rose at 
the player and showered him with its most demonstrative 
plaudits. Better violin playing than that of Kreisler will 
not soon be heard in New York, if ever. Willy Hess, the 
concertmaster, led the orchestral accompaniment and 
achieved a fine piece of work. It would not have been a 
bad idea if he had continued and led the rest of the pro- 
gram, which consisted of Beethoven’s “T.eonore”’ over- 
ture No. 3, in the familiar stilted interpretation of Gericke. 
and the “Manfred’’ symphony, by Tschaikowsky, which 
was conducted by the orchestra, and made a splendid im- 
pression. The players took the bit in their teeth, figura- 
tively speaking, and ran away from the director, with the 
best results imaginable. For once the performance of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra was vital, human and with- 
out a semblance of marionette mechanism. 

Among the most interested auditors when Kreisler 
played were Mr. and Mrs. Paderewski. 

— Sappuv,” 
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Mme. FANNIE BLOOMFIELD~ZEBISLER. 
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‘Kreisler pl 


and orchestra. His: performances are 


familiar to the Boston concertgoer, but. 


Saturday night, with the advantage of 
a superb band behind him, into whose 
hands the accompaniment could be safe. 
ly intrusted, he appeared to the greatest 
advantage. 

He is the artist throughout, and the 
technical demands in double-stopping, 
florid running passages and arpeggios 
were performed with the authority or a 
master. His original cadenza in the 
first movement was a marvel of skill. 
Beethoven’s ‘‘Leonore”’ overture, No. 3. 
closed the program. 


BOSTON BAND HAS T0 BOW 
_ ARTER PLAYING ‘MANFRED’ 


Tschaikowsky Symphony Stirs 


_ _~ Audience in Carnegie Hall. 


KREISLER IN A BRAHMS WORK 


Plays Concerto with Fine Sweep, and 
Orchestra, Under Hess, Lends : 
Almost Perfect Support. 
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One of the most enthusiastic audiences of 
the season sreeted Mr. Gericke and’ his 


re 
‘ 


Boston Symphony Orchestra at their last 
-€vening concert in Carnegie Hall last night. 


: 


After Tschaikowsky’s long ‘‘Manfred”’ 
Symphony the conductor was called to the 


front repeatedly. Mr. Gericke finally beck- 


Oned to his men to rise, and as that body 


of virtuosos stood up the house resounded 
with bravos. 


- It was not Tschaikowsky’s tone poem, 
beautiful as it is in moments, that gave the 
greatest pleasure of the evening. Brahms’s 


violin concerto, played by: Fritz Kreislér, 
with Hess, the concert master, in Mr. 
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admirably in h 


Gericke’s place at the conductor's desk, 
‘proved the real climax of the concert. This 
exceptionally noble and beautiful compo- 
Sition had an inspired. performance, It 
Seemed those who say ‘they are unmoved by 


uae en shaken in their 
re. ye es dap hs tal hg a 
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€qualed before this season, dis- 

§ at the same time his amazing. tech- 


js mastery in the racking difficulties the 
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“Manfred,’’ is acclaimed by some as one of 
the composer’s greatest productions. «It 
certainly is in length, for it occupies close 
to an hour. To our way of thinking there 
are few works of the Russian which bear 
so clearly the marks of labor and ‘want of 
true inspiration... There is much to arouse 
admiration in the workmanship, and cer- 
tain portions of the first movement—‘‘Man- 
fred’s Wanderings and Despair’’—and ~-the 
last, which illustrates ‘his visit to the pal- 
ace of Arimanes, his invocation to Astarte 
and his death, reach moving climaxes. 
But on the whole the musical effects are 
on the surface. / 

Beethoven’s ‘‘Leonore’’ overture, No.. 8, 
ended the programme. At the Boston Or- 


_Cchestra’s last concert of the season, to-mor- 


row afternoon, the programme will comprise 
Wagner’s ‘‘Faust’’ overture; Bach’s Pre- 
lude, Adagio and Gavotte in Rondo Form, 
arranged for strings by Sigismund Bach- 
rich; Liszt’s piano concerto, No. 1, in E flat 
major, and Brahms’s Symphony, No. 1, in 
C minor, opus 68. Ernest Schelling will be 
the soloist. | 
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imperative, but was not given. 

The orchestra played Wagner’s “Faust” overture in clean 
cut but unromantic fashion. This work does not 1mprove 
with age, as some Wagnerians are beginning to admit. 
Three Bach excerpts (in the Bachrich arrangement) and 
Brahms’ C minor symphony ended the program. ‘The after- 
noon was excessively hot, and one listener remarked aptly 
after the Brahms symphony, “That is winter music.” Leader 
Gericke seemed to think so, too, for he gave the work a 
winter reading, heavy, labored and cold. 

The Thursday evening concert, on March 16, will linger 
in the memory because of the magnificent performance of 
Fritz Kreisler, who played Brahms’ violin concerto like a 
master, and easily carried off the chief honors of the even- 
ing. Kreisler has played many times here this winter, and 
he has always played well, but there was something about 
his performance of the Brhams concerto which made the 
work and the reading seem almost transcendental. Kreis- 
ler was a tower of streneth in the mighty first movement. 
a poet in the lovely andante and an impassioned son of the 
Puszta in the fiery Tsigane finale. He has never played 
with more 
In the ca- 
denza (Kreisler’s own) his technic reached the highest 


with more breadth and authority, or “‘sung’’ 


soulful and melting tone than last Thursday. 
Nights of virtuosity. No wonder that the audience rose at 
the player and showered him with its most demonstrative 
plaudits. Better violin playing than that of Kreisler will 
Willy Hess, the 


accompaniment and 


not soon be heard in New York. if ever. 
concertmaster, led the orchestra] 
achieved a fine piece of work. It would not have been a 
bad idea if he had continued and led the rest of the pro- 
gram, which consisted of Beethoven’s ‘“TLeonore”’ over- 
ture No. 3, in the familiar stilted interpretation of Gericke. 
and the ‘“‘Manfred”’ symphony, by Tschaikowsky, which 
was conducted by the orchestra, and made a splendid im- 
pression. The players took the bit in their teeth, figura- 
tively speaking, and ran away from the director, with the 
best results imaginable. For once the performance of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra was vital, human and with- 
out a semblance of marionette mechanism, 
most interested auditors 
played were Mr. and Mrs. Paderewski. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1904-O5. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


AIX. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, MARCH 25, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


MOZART, SYMPHONY in D major, ‘“‘without minuet,’’ (K. 504) 
I. Adagio: Allegro. 
II. Andante. 
III. Finale: Presto. 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, in A minor, op. 16. 
I. Allegro molto moderato. 
II. Adagio. 
III. Allegro moderato molto e marcato. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, “SADKO.” a Musical Picture, op. s. 
(First time.) 


RICHARD STRAUSS, INTRODUCTION to Act II. of the opera‘'Guntram’’ 


ee 


Soloist: 


Mr. CORNELIUS RUEBNER. 


GASURNRAGs ui nanan xe amet eee ee 


The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 
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PIANIST, 
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_ BY SYMPHONY 


"Ved. obo. 


Rimsky-Koraykoff’s Musical Picture, 
a Pretty Fancy, Highly Colored, 
Is Given for the First Time in 
Boston, 


ORCHESTRA TOO LARGE 
TO PLAY IT PROPERLY 


EE 


Cornelius Ruebner, Pianist of. the 
Occasion, Plays Grieg’s Roman- 
tic Concerto Unromantically and 
Uninterestingly, 


ED 


The programme of the 19th Symphony 
concert given last evening in Symphony 
Hall, Mr. Gericke conductor, was as 
follows: 


Symphony in D major (IX. 504)......... Mozart 
Piano concerto in A minor Grie 


‘““Sadko,’’ a musical picture. .Rimsky-Korsako 


Prelude to Act II of ‘“Guntrum’’....R. Strauss 


However well this littie symphony of || 


Mozart may be ayed as regards eu- 
phony, ) » Beneral fines 

it was ayed exceedin ly well 
night— 

tive in 

doubted] 


fund 


t] : gue, where this 
Symphony robably first performed, 
included o violins, two violas and 
two No doubt other strings 
purposes, 
ed for a smal! 


irinoinhg comparatively smal] 


Rimsky- 
ayed he 


in V 
vbinstein was 


ssian composer, the onl 
Sot anaeration,” good Br 
€ a violent . cle ns 
found bombs and nihilism and the gen- , 
eral upheaval of Society, law and order 
in this little whan which now seems to 
us all fanciful and pretty. 
A composer of rare gifts once said to. 
us that he wag born 
Hanslick w 
hating pro 
Russian we 
& great or im- 
Korsakoff him- 
take it go ge- 
rously ; 4 a cna high- 
c, a picturesque | 
nf of an old legend of Nov- 


gorod., | 
The work is simply a picture: the | 

thematic contents are in themselves of 

Slight value, there is litt] 

tempt at any d 

is impressionistic. 

in the appropriate] 

Sadko 

playin 


were all . 
brought vividly before the sympathetic . 
hearer, It is not unlikely that any one 
who finds ‘“‘The Thousand ents and a 
Night’ a bore, and legends of any 
country foolishness will] wonder why 
this musical picture “Sadko”’ was. pro- 
duced here at all after so many years. 
The music last night gave pleasure to 
many and Mr, Gericke was obliged to 
bow his acknowledgments. 

The piano concerto by Grieg is still 
one of the concertos worth playing and 
hearing, for, unlike some of ob Ba 
music, it has more than a parochial in- 
terest and it has breadth and haunting 


| Sensuousness. It should be played in a 
‘ most romantic spirit, often as though it 


were an improvisation. Mr. Cornelius 

Ruebner, who made his fi 

in Boston, 

music de 

sity. Is was chosen 
ght’s concert ex- 
was at the head 
Carlsruhe before 

he was called to Columbia; he bps. 

Cc, e 


| the piano and he composed musi 


may be a prudent pedagogue; his music 
is no doubt written in approved ortho- 


| dox fashion, but he is not the man to 
Play Grieg’s concerto. His technic was 
| evidently acquired in the black walnut | 


period of the art, and it is now warped | 
and cracked. 

A technic that is not always fully ade- 
equate may be sometimes sonst ee when 
there is a fine exhibition o aesthetic 
feeling or of a prevailing poetic spirit. 
Mr. Ruebner’s interpretation was in- 
herently unromantic, matter of fact, 
prosaically uninteresting. Seldom have 
we heard such an uninspired and jejune 

erformance of a beautiful and imag- 
native work. Mr. Ruebner was cour- 


teously welcomed and opnieea 


TWO FRIDAY SYMPHONY TICKETS 


n Row G, 30, 31, may be secured for $30.00 


I 
each. Address me oy ee Transcript. 


SYMPHONY REHEARSAL SEATS—EE 20-31 


Are for sale for the season. Price $21.00 each, 


Please address Bhat th ft Transcript. | 
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The nineteenth symphony ‘concert took 
plaec last Saturday evening, the soloist be- 
ing Mr. Cornelius Riibner, and this the pro-/ 


gramme; Frene » eteaa x 


uet’’ 
Grieg: Concerto for Pianoforte, in A minor, Op,16. 
Rimsky—Korsakoff: ‘‘Sadko,’’ a Musical Picture, 
. 5. (First time.) 
Richard Strauss: Introduction to Act ii. of the 
opera ‘‘Guntram.,’’ 
The leading feature of the concert was 
the exquisite and brilliant performance of 
the Mozart symphony, a work which, in 


the hearing, proves none the less delight- 


| Mozart: rte re in D major, ‘‘without min- 
( ’ O4), 


ful because it lacks a minuet; three move- 


ments of Mozart or Haydn at.a sitting are 
quite enough. Although every lover of 
Mozart must wish that his orchestral works 
might be heard in Jordan Hall played by a 
Small, well-balanced orchestra, the last few 
performances of Mozart symphonies from 
Mr. Gericke has conclusively proved that 
these works, if treated with sufficient care, 
Can sound exceedingly well even in Sym- 
phony Hall. On Saturday evening there 
were few harsh noises in the course of the 
D major symphony, but, on the contrary, a 
lively play of charming tone color, a wealth 
of most delicate phrasing, and also inspir- 
ing animation. The hearty applause that 
greeted the finale of the Symphony showed 
that people are not tired of Mozart when 
they hear his music played as well as is 
possible even undef not the most favorable 
circumstances. To hear this Same sym- 
phony from Mr. Gericke and a chosen band 
in Jordan Hall or Chickering Hall would be 
an event of consequence. By the way, are 
there not musical people in plenty who 
would buy tickets to hear a concert of 
Mozart music in Jordan Hall, or Chicker- 
ing Hall, the programme to include the nev- 
er-performed finale to ‘‘Don Giovanni’’? 

The second feature of Saturday’s concert 
was the first performance in Boston, and 
probably in America, of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
musical picture ‘“‘Sadko.”’ This composition, 
it appears, was written as early as in 1867, 
although it was revised by the composer in 
1891. It is a musical illustration of the old 
Russian tale of Sadko. a noted player on 
the gusli, a musical instrument once popu- 
lar in Russia. This musician, while on a 
voyage, is becalmed on the high seas; to 
propitiate the Sea King, he is thrown over- 
board by his fellow-passengers. Sinking 
into the depths of the sea, he comes upon 
& merry revel, for the Sea King is marry- 
ing his daughter to the Ocean. To make 
the guests more contented, Sadko plays 
upon his gusli, to the sounds of which all 
the Sea-world dance, more and more wildly, 
the waves becoming ever stormier and 
Stormier. Sadko breaks the strings of his 
instrument; the dancing comes to an end, 
and the sea grows still and dark. 

One reading this legend with the memory 


zade.’ 


’ 


agers gi naga ee 
’ Taking t it is, however, 
the. piece’ played the other night is attrac- 
tive music, an example of rather more naive 
programme music than we.often hear—the 
composer, apparently, having attempted 
actually to suggest material conditions and 
happenings, instead of the thoughts and 
feelings inspired by them. In the main, 
he surely met with success, for in his 


; 4 
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music one can follow closely the course of 


the story of Sadko, Although Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s picture of a becalmed sea is 
neither so strongly felt nor so cleverly ex- 
pressed as Mendelssohn’s in the overture 
‘‘Meerstille und gliickliche Fahrt,’’ on the 
whole his setting of the story is both 
imaginative and picturesque, the orgy of 
the dancing guests being especially well 
done. If far from great, the work is so 
agreeable that one must wonder at its not 
having been produced in America before 
now, since agreeable music is not too 
plenty. The performance was admirable. 

Mr. Riibner, the head of the music de- 
partment at Columbia University, did wrong 
to attempt to play the Grieg concerto, a 
work of singular charm, beauty and ro- 
mance, Which, while not of extraordinary 
technical difficulty, yet demands an inter- 
preter of fine feeling for color, of poetry 
and of romantic disposition. In his place 
Mr. Riibner is probably very well, but 
his place is distinctly not that of soloist at 
a symphony concert. 

The programme for Saturday’s concert 
will be as follows, the soloist being Mr. 
Karl Barleben; Tragic Overture, Brahms; 
Concerto for violin, Tchaikovsky; Italian 
Serenade (first time), Hugo Wolf; Sym- 
phony in E minor, Hans Huber. 
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“SADKO” HEARD FOR f 
Tie FInoT TIME 


Ruebner’s Performance of Greig’s 
Concerto Lacking—Band Too 
Big for Symphony. 
earl $$ (e, Ly 4 ie 


The nineteenth concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was wide in its 
| variety and full of genuine interest. 
| From Mozart to Richard Strauss is an 
| enormous gulf, filled up in this case by 
Grieg and Ramsky-Korsakoff. Thus we 
had early German and late German, 


for sale; price $22 each, 
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‘Phony tn D Major, like most other small i | 
rde ap) 1; Bxpanding | 
it merely distorts {ts true meaning, — 


gems, needs 4 smaller a than that 
afforded by Symphony Ha 


and, although the performance was ap- 
i li and fine, its effect was not 
grea 


Grieg’s Lofty Genius. 


There are those who believe that 
Grieg is merely a maker of Sadly sweet 
Scandinavian tunes, that “Peer Gynt” 
is his highest achievement, and that all 
that he has done will soon fade from the 


world. A rehearing of his larger forms 
of composition does not bear them: out. 
To say nothing of his exquisitely fasci- 
nating quartet for Strings, his A minor 
pianoforte concerto gives evidence of 
Grieg’s lofty genius, and proves that he 
is not destined to immediate extinction 
at any rate. It is full of haunting 
themes, backed by a gloriously colored 
orchestration; it is Spontaneous and it 
is well rounded, if not always well 
joined together, in its beauty. 

Mr. Cornelius Ruebner, who played the 
pianoforte part, is a Dane with German 
polish, and he is now at the head of 
the department of music at Columbia. - 
As a Scandinavian, he might have been 
expected to interpret the Grieg music 
with feeling and poetic charm. He ex- 
hibited no romanticism, however. His ‘ 
playing was hard and dry, nor were the 
mere technical demands it made always. 
met by him. 


Orchestra Wanting. 


It was a mediocre performance, and % 
the orchestra] portion, led by Mr. Hess, 
was often boisr*rous and unimaginative. 
| Although Ri: sky-Korsakoff’s tone po- 
em, “‘Sadko,’ * nearly forty years old, 
it had its firs. SBostor performance last 
Saturday eve .z One can imagine the 
howls of anv.ish it must have called 
forth from the German classicists of its - 
day. It is program music, pure and 
‘Simple, depicting the submarine experi- 
ences of a celebrated gusli player and 
his reception by the sea kine. ‘ 


Tempestaous Ending. 


It is very effective, beautiful ana 
stormy by turns, the final catastrophe , 
being a tremendous outburst of brass, 
drums,. cymbals and songs. The whole 
was played magnificently. 


After this bit of strenuosity, Richard,- 
Strauss’ introduction to act il. of “Gune™ 
tram’’ ounded quite orthodox and me- 
lodious. It is, In tact, a SOmewhat con- 
ventional thing, yet scored 
richness that marks Strauss as the 
oer master of orchestration of his 

ay. 
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ATURDAY SYMPHONY CONCERT SEATS— 
S 25-23, and ist balcony A 32-28 centre 
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SYMPHONY TICKETS 
Exceptional location and price; aisle, left 


chosen medium. 
very pleasing, he is unaffected in man- 
© ner and certainly he played the fortis- 
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Echoes of Yesterday's 
Symphony Concert. 


LLL TT 


Interesting Program for the 
Recital by Paderewski, 


Events of the Week and 


¥ 

_, Personal Gossip, 

Ape ) f si G t 
SAUL. <li 24 /40 

Correlius Ruebner, the piano soloist 
at yesterday’s Symphony concert, igs at 
the head of the department of music at 
Columbia college, New York, and is the 
Successor of Edward A. MacDowell to 
that position. Mr Ruebner played the 
solo part of Grieg’s A minor piano con- 
certo, the other numbers on the pro- 
gram being Mozart’s D major sym- 
phony, ‘‘Sadko,” a musical picture by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, given for the first 
time here, and the introduction to the 
opera “‘Guntram,’’ by R. Strauss. The 
Grieg concerto is not very familiar to 
concert patrons, for it does not offer the 
pianist many opportunities to shine in 
s0lo work, the orchestration being so 
abundant in passages for the heavier 
instruments and go vigorous in tone 
in two or the movements that the piano 
part has but little prominence, except 
in the adagio, where there are many 
brilliant bits of melody. 


A peculiar phase of the work are the 
repetitions of phrases given to the or- 
chestra and piano, or vice versa, which | 
doubtless is the reason why the con- 
certo has been termed by some musi- 
cians and critics.as “patchwork.” It | 
does not show Grieg at his best, al- 


with that- aps, ge there xy mass of splendid ma- | 


terial skilfully handled by the composer. 


Mr Ruebner played his part admirably, 


like a sincere and earnest artist, but. 
there was little chance to judge of his | 
full equipment of ability through his} 
His style of work is! 


simo passages with splendid vigor and 


celerity. All the florid fingering of the 


second movement and the finale, when 
balcony; evening. Address §S.A.V., 


of “The Thousand and One Nights’’ suite 
ringing in his ears, expects more from the 
musical picture ‘“‘Sadko’’ than he finds in 


it. Despite its comparatively recent revi- 


sion, “‘Sadko”’ remains the work of an un- 


Norwegian and Russian flavors in one 
large musical dish, and the total result 
was appetizing. 

The pure and fragrant Mozart sym- 


Transcript. 


Boston _ it could be heard above the orchestr & 
(A): — Was distinct, smooth and of beautiful ae, 
quality. The tremendous climax to the 
closing movement prevented any appre- 
ciation of his skill in arpeggios and 
chord passages, for the piano was al- 
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udible. Mr Ruebner was re- 


ceived ‘with great favor, , 


| i -Korsakoff picture, “‘Sad- 
7 ge” chin was played for the first 

me here, is a otbyapie fF urly of tonal :f- 
fects, weird, fantastic and vigorous 4s 
a rule, with a charming Slav dance 
heme running through the movement 
p to the climax, which is a mournful 
nd delicate melody fading away into 
lanissimo. The orchestra gave the 

ri accompaniment in excellent style 
and in the ‘‘Sadko’’ the barbaric melody 
aaa dance were played with the neces- 
Bary dash and abandon, the strings de- 
erving svecial praise for their ensetn- 
ble work, ; 

Mozart’s symphony, aside from the 
somewhat antiquated form of the open- 
ing movement, proved thoroughly en- 
joyable. Very daintily was the second 
art in exploitation and the rondo of 
he closing movement was executed 
with exquisite grace of expression. The 
Strauss number was given with good 
effect. 

This .week’s program will be as fol- 
lows: “‘Tragic’’ overture, Brahms; con- 
certo for violin, Tschaikowsky; “Ttalian 
Serenade,’ first time here, Hugo Wolf 
and Hans Huber’s # minor symphony. 
Karl Barleben will be the soloist. 


SYMPHONY REHEARSAL. 

he programme of the 19th public re- 
hearsal of the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra in Symphony Hall this after- 
noon, Mr. Gericke, conductor, will in- 
Clude a symphony in D major by Mo- 


aart, composed in Prague and without a 
minuet; Grieg’s familiar but always in- 
teresting piano concerto—the piano part 
Will be played by Mr. Cornelius Rueb- 
ner, a Dane by birth, but of German 
descent, and now at the head of the 
music department of Columbia Univer- 
sity; Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sadko,”’ a 
musical picture, and the introduction to 
act 2 of Richard Strauss’ ‘‘Guntrum.” 

“Sadko” will be performed here for 
the first time, and we are inclined to 
think for the first time in America, 
It is programme music. illustrative of 
an old folg legend of Novgorod. sadko, 
a famous gusli player, become rich, 
voyages to Asia for the sake of mer- 
chandise. The ship on its return home 
is becalmed, and lots are drawn as to 
who will be a propitiatory offering to 
the sea king. Sadko is chosen by fate 
and thrown overboard with his gusli, 
He sinks to the palace of the ‘king of 
the sea, who is celebrating the marriage 
of his. daughter to the ocean, The king 
commands Sadko to play on his gusli. 
The music sets them all adancing, and 
the sea rises and roars, til] Ships go 
down. Then Sadko breaks the strings 
of his gusli, and there is again a calm. 
The work is one of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s earliest, but he revised it in 1892, 
The prelude to act two of “‘Guntrum” 
is of a festival nature. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
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YO Oar PROGRAMME. “yp/ 2) lio | 


Mozart—Symphony in D major, No. 88 (K. 506.) 
irieg-—Concerto for Pianoforte. 

Soloist: Mr. Cornelius Ruebner. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff—Tableau Musical, ‘‘Sadko.’’ 
(First time.) 

Richard Strauss—Introduction to Act 11., ‘‘Gun- 

tram.’’ 

We were glad to see the Mozart sym- 
phony receive enthusiastic and long-con- 
tinued applause. The public seem to mark, 
in a very significant manner, their appre- 
ciation of the clear-cut, intelligible, classi- 
cal music, which some reviewer would per- 
suade us should be laid altogether upon 
the shelf. Yet it must be confessed that 
some parts of Mozart’s symphonies have 
faded greatly. Haydn’s works in this form 
(if we except Mozart’s G minor and ‘“Jupi- 
ter’’ symphonies) wear better, probably be- 
cause he does not attempt to become he- 
roic or heavily dramatic. 

[t is in the attempts at dramatic power 
that Mozart's Symphonies become tame to 
modern ears, firstly because we are ac- 
eustomed to eyclones and cataclysms in 
this direction at present, and secondly be- 
Cause Mozart's effects were never intended 
for a Symphony Hall. If the orchestra 
were heard in Jordan Hall the effect of the 
finale of the Symphony of this concert 
might become impressive. 

Once upon a time the sforzando effects, 
the bursts of kettledrums and trumpets, 
and the secondary seventh chords, which 
appear in this Symphony, must have been 


_Tegarded as excessively powerful, but we 


use as ponderous effects as these in mod- 
ern lullabies and slumber songs! 
There was some good flute work in the 


finale, which is rather astonishing, for | 
Mozart did not like the flute—in spite of his | 


having written a concerto for harp and 


flute. Even in the ‘“‘Magic Flute’’ there is 


but little flute-playing. 

Columbia College runs to pianists. After 
having had a solo pianist, Mr. MacDowell, 
as head of its musica] department for some 
years, it now has another in Mr. Cornelius 
Ruebner. This latter gentieman played 
Steadily and Sturdily through the Grieg 
concerto, succeeding in the heroic touches 
and failing in the subtler and more tender 


ones. He made no errors except that of | 


appearing in this subtle and romantie con- 
certo, In the finale his power and earnest- 
hess won the audience, and he was recalled 
o> times. 

The concerto is a work that wears well. 
If only Strauss and especially D’Indy had 
the thematic wealth of Grieg they would be 
the recognized masters of the present. The 
concerto, for all its touches of Norwegian 
melancholy, is a bold and masculine work 


and might well be called “the Heroic con- 
certo.,’’ 


' given by the despised Mendelssohn, with 4 
| Smaller orchestra. Matters become more 


. 
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and, instead of wasting his time in the sol . 


itude of a whale’s stomach, became 


chief guest at a submarine “Soiree Musi- 
cale” given by the Muscovite Neptune. dis 
playing upon his lyre (and Russian lyres” 
are well known in diplomatic circles) 


caused the sea to become tempestuous and 
sank many ships, ‘ie 


‘Il brisa et engloutit les vaisseaux,” says 
the score, and Sadko does as much damage 
to the Russian fleet as Togo himself. Then 
he breaks the strings of his instrument and 


the sea becomes calm again. But wh 


eventually becomes of Sadho we do not. 


know, although he returns home safely in 
the composer’s opera of the same name, 


It is a fairly large score, of about the 


orchestral foree of the finale of Beetho- 
ven’s 9th symphony, minus voices and con- 
trabassoon, and plus a harp. The picture 
of a flat sea is not as dramatic as that 


interesting when the companions of Sadko 
throw him overboard into the middle of the 
“Tannhauser” overture! He sinks at once 
in Wagner’s sea of tone and begins his 
lute-playing quitea la Beckmesser, devel- 


oping, however, into a Peer Gyntian vein. 


) 


There is some interesting figure develop- 
ment in the work, and in the midst of all 
the exciting picture the composer is intel- 
ligible and often melodic. 


Strauss’ “Guntram” prelude was a good 
dessert to the musical meal. Itisa graphie 


| picture of a festival, without in any degree 


} 


suggesting the various festivities which 
Wagner has created. § It begins with a 
very striking bit of melody which has 


something of mediaeval character in its | 
measures. In his prelude to the first aet 


of ‘‘Guntram”’ Strauss was not so fortunate 
In escaping the spell of Wagner, for there 
are some clear reminiscences of ‘‘Lohen- 
grin’’ to be found in that number; but in 
this second prelude he manages to steer 
clear of anything like imitation and the 
portrayal of triumph and of pompous mer- 
ry-making was both striking and original. 
The work, which is intensely modern, was 
(ledicated to his parents, by the composer, 
We wonder what his father, who was one 
of the most conservative of German musi- 


cians, thought of it! Louis C. Elson, 
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FOR SALE at $18.50 each, by aes 


B.T.J., Boston Transcript. 


PWO SATURDAY EVENING SYMPHONY 
SEATS IN FIRST ROW, FIRST BALCONY, 
CENTRE, are for sale at $20 each. Address 
N. D. O., Boston Transcript. {A) 


LLL ET i te ei ntti nn 
SEATS JJ, 24, 25 FOR THE FRIDAY 
SYMPHONIES are for sale for the season, 
price $24 each. Please address J. H. V., Bos- 
ton Transcript. (A).- 





Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1904-O5. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


AX. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, APRIL 4, AT 38, P.M. 


Programme. 


BRAHMS, TRAGIC OVERTURE, op. 81. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, CONCERTO for VIOLIN, in D major, Op. 35. 
I. Allegro moderato. 
II. Canzonetta. 
III. Allegro vivacissimo. 
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HUGO WOLF, ITALIAN SERENADE for SMALL ORCHESTRA. 
(First time.) 


HANS HUBER, SYMPHONY No. 2, in E minor, Op. 115. 
I. Allegro con fuoco. 
II. Allegro con fuoco non troppo. 
III. Adagio ma non troppo. 
IV. Finale: ‘‘Metamorphoses suggested by pictures by 
Biicklin.”’ 


SSS 


Soloist: 


Mr. KARL BARLEBEN. 
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Mr. Kart BARLEBEN, violinist, was born at Bremen, Germany, in 


. 1866. Heat first studied painting, but in his nineteenth year he turned 


toward music, and was a pupil at the Leipsic Conservatory from 1886 
to 1889, where his violin teacher was Brodsky. He has been concert- 
master at Hanover, leader of a string quartet, and a teacher at the 
Conservatory at Barmen-Elberfeld. He has been associated with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra for several years. In 1901- 1903 he tray- 
elled as a virtuoso in Europe, and played in Berlin, St. Petersburg, 


Hanover, Brunswick, Leipsic, Hamburg, and other cities. 
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x The programme of th of the 20th Syninthin 

concert, given in Symphony ‘Hall last 

evening, Mr. pareene: ‘coriductor, was - 

as follows: : 
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Mr. Kart, BARLEBEN, violinist, was born at Bremen, Germany, in 
1866. Heat first studied painting, but in his nineteenth year he turned 
toward music, and was a pupil at the Leipsic Conservatory from 1886 
to 1889, where his violin teacher was Brodsky. He has been concert- 
master at Hanover, leader of a string quartet, and a teacher at the 

| Conservatory at Barmen-Elberfeld. He has been associated with the 
- Boston Symphony Orchestra for several years. In IQ9OI—1903 he tray- 

elled as a virtuoso in Europe, and played in Berlin, St. Petersburg, 
Hanover, Brunswick, Leipsic, Hamburg, and other cities. 
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The programme of the 20th Symphony | 


a 


concert, given in Symphony Hall last 

evening, Mr. Gericke, conductor, was 
as follows: 

.Waede aad Brahms 

Tschaikowsky 


(First time.) 


Hugo Wolf 


the piano. Wolf’s ; 
proof that he was 

colorist; that he 

for the orchestra. Mr. Ag A 
SOlo viola witn rare beauty of tone; but | 
the quartet version on the whole seems 
the more effective. 


Huber’s Symphony has 


Symphony in E minor, No. 2............. Huber | Itis a 
The orchestral performance was of a. | 
high order. The overture by Brahms js | 
a noble work, .It is not, perhaps, so pro- | 
foundcly tragie in its sentiment as Mr. | 
| Chadwick’s ‘“Melpomene,”’ jn the expres- 
| Sion of bodement, in the suggestion of , 
the tale of Pelops’ line or of Maeter- | 
| linck’s old man by the fireside: put the 


| mood is well established and there is a with the pictures 
certain lofty serenity in the musical por- t d music to him. In the 
' traiture of sorrow that is more effective Second place, he that writes such miata 
than the furious and discordant woe of should have as much imagination as the 
ultra-modern composers who Put their ; painter. Huber is an orthodox, welle 


trust in whole batteries Of pulsatile in- trained musician; but he is not a 
struments; just as there is more true Boecklin. : 


tragic feeling in the Simple music of 
Faure’s ‘“Pelleas and Melisande”’ suite 


than in Taneieff’s prologue to the tale 3 : 

of Orestes. 7 
One may well wonder today at the ‘ 

extraordinary judgment passed by Ed- 


ward Hanslick on Tschaikowsky’s violin 


concerto when it was first erformed in 
Vienna, as one may wonder that the 
writer included it ina bound volume of 
: <r feuilletons. The judgment was so 
Towrnel. 


} 
d 
violently, so absurdly unjust. **“Music 
that stinks in the ear.” The work is 
not one of I'schaikowsky’s best, but it ts 
an eminently sincere composition, one | 
1 


Wathout trickery and applause traps. The | Several] Selections Heard Here For- 
first movement is soberly planned: the 


| Canzonetta has a distinctive charm in : : : 
its folk-son melancholy; and the finale merly Are Given in a Decid- 
is character Stically Russian in its dance 

_tunes with sadness in the hearts of the edly Notable Manner. 
dancers, in the endless and oriental 

repetition of a phrase, 

| ‘highly cree piayed the congerto ” 

|@ highly creditable manner. is reud- ‘ : o 
| dite arden thoughtfully musical: there The twentieth concert of the Sympho- 
tion of the canzonetta. In the finale | sentation of music that made many and 


and apperie ne coen, more 2 eae varied appeals to the listener. It was 


elementul coarseness of a great man is j marked, also, by as fine and artistie 


st A be ignored, not to be  sand- playing as we have had this year, all 

The Italian serenade of the unfortu- | things considered. Bol) 5 
nate Hugo Wolf was produced here in Brahms’ ‘Tragic Overture,” the first . 
the form of a string quartet early in the 
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"work on the program, wears admirably | VOTES” Hf Atuber nad» been amano! sum- ROBO BOS 
and bears its name more honorably with | cient calibre to write a symphony in itso) 
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each successive hearing. With no on-| beautiful and imaginative, one coul liste, i... TIRT , OM rita agen ; Pesca : Bi (| 
Slaughts of noise, it yet impresses its | to it very well without a knowledgé¢ of the a MUSICAL MATTERS » | en cpOk a wacaad Rani’ Th had the: 


| { 
somber suggestiveness by its inherent : Os , aye 
Mnobility of gloom. y pictures that brought him inspiration, a¢ BOECOS OO0€092O08 ; merit of working steadily up to a climax, 


Mr. Barleben, one of the second vio- | -#82t's ““Todtentanz”’ is effective for dersong I N _ its last movement being by far its greatest. — 
lins of the orchestra, played Tschaikow- | Who have not had the good fortune ito visi Moly Pam CAME mOnY CORORRS. It has béen so recently performed that we- 


sky's violin concerto in D major, and| Pisa, or who, if they have, paid slight ate MY oSPROGRAMME. need not tell its story again, merely re- 
1} 


did it admirably as well as mvdestly./| tention to the Oreagna frescoes. Luber, BraNhMS......+++++000+. Tragic Overture | minding. the reader that this is the work 


This work, which Brodsky rade so ; —e Tschaikowsky Coneerto for Violin ty : wi Be 
-paisterous, "tf not savage, in the Tre- however, is not a man of powerful (genius! Soloist. Mr. Karl Barleben. that celebrates the Swiss painter Boecklin, 


mont Theater some twelve years ago, and his symphony proves more pretentious Hugo Wolf Italian Serenade (first time) | 21:d its movements are inspired by different 
calls for a more fiery style, in its last | than interesting. Hans Huber Symphony in E minor | works of that artist. It is a good example 
Enanenes, bn “ wi Mr. Barleben The novelty of the concert, Hugo) Wolf's It was a very earnest concert from first | 0f the correlation of the arts, ‘ 
possesses, but otherwise his perform-| “[talian Serenade,” was only a semi- to last, each selection requiring some mu- Poetry inspires music, why should paint- 


ance of it was altogether fine. PR PEP Pat , . ing “Qo as well? 7 > ie 
Hugo Wolf's Ttalian Serenade.” | Novelty, the Kneisel Quartet having playeg sical intelligence on the part of the auditor; J ‘8 not do so as well?  Lisét evolved his 
heard here several times as a quartet | the piece twice this winter in a version there was not a single number on the pro- 7 | Podtentanz and his Battle of the Huns 
for strings, was given in its original} made by the composer for string quartet. gramme that could fairly be called popular fF /Fo™m paintings ; Paine wreathed 2 pictures 
orchestral form, with revisions by Re-j] the first time with tremendous success. the or entirely easy of comprehension. ‘The | 9?! the Isles of Shoals, by Appleton Brown, 
in jl nh ha Se men i sons second time with less. Charming and pret. Brahms overture loses nothing of its dig- inet hinge een . wag See ee 
peat +g Re de snantet aati, ne ty as the composition is, on a second heap- nity by repeated hearing. It received a | Sell “tig pas oe to FaNerai ee or oh ; a 
Y : F 7 : ie sf , S ° ’ ° Ta rs a+ = be . 
smaller shape. Mr. Ferir’s playing of} /"8 it showed itself less noteworthy than perfect performance, yf daha Pei , Wace ontire pion 
the viola solo passages was notewor-! one had thought, and now, in orchestya] ada ft ‘ Mes <: sed re: pple’ yf t wih. F 
thy. | garb, it seems of still less account. Oddly Mr, Barleben made a decided success | S@/iety ‘as Seen pore’ ae 
The Huber symphon tt tj } , : | é pe nee SCT pe CPO Raa aT od H Many are the inspirations of musie, yet 
ympnhony attempting to! enough, the*serenade for orchestra and the with T’schaikowsky’s violin concerto. e hee Bay. 
‘draw in tone a composer’s impressions a} div nioder teins ieee Poo ese entivels envial formance. bu the variation form of composition seems 
. — serenade for string quartet sound little was not entirely equal in performance, DUT 3 : 
of the pictures of Boecklin is an hon- : his broad bowing in the G string work most prone to seek unusual stimuli, Hande! 
est, clean-cut musical work which | 2@like, the latter being gay and lively, the Pi dag "tS eee eee ~! 


sounds well as absolute music, but| former, while much more like a serenade, which is so prominent in the finale, was | i OO a ee te. eee 
scarcely suggests the highly imagina-{ sounding labored and incoherent. Although very finely done, and the harmonics of the this ~ ty) ~ pisos i asta Alves cs : 
tive paintings of the artist, or paint-| exquisitely played, the orchestral version same movement were very pure and fulle | on ee eve the phases of Don Quiennal 
ings of any artist, for that matter. q Ec” Vee ies ; pie toned. The double-stopping of the first j Strauss ga e the phases of Don Quixote’s 
It is well nigh impossible to transfer | ™44¢ but little effect, whereas the quartet movement and the sympathetic quality of | Career in variations, Elgar made a number 
a particular set of emotions from the | 2!'rangement excited enthusiasm. , a . ot ; of his friends stand sponsor to a set of 
canvas to the clef. Huber, at all events, There was also the Tchaikovsky violin variations, and here we have a sort of 
could not do it. His work, therefore, | concerto, played by Mr. Karl Barleben, a Art-club finale in the same form. 
veined to BAe gons A  A judged without refer-| member of the orchestra who has not be- brutality, for this work has its savage Such variations as those of. Strauss, 
fore appeared here in the capacity of soio- touches. Kigar and Huber are upon the border line 
Symphony Hall: Symphony Orchestra ist. Evidently a player of ability, with a It was just these fierce Muscovite effects between variation and development, and 
| pleasant tone, the power to play better in that set the eritics so thoroughly against | Show an interesting new path which the 
Here is the programme of the twentieth | tune than most violinists, an excellent the concerto in its early days—this and | Modern may take in musical form, In the 
symphony concert, of which the soloist was | technique, and thorough musicianliness, the malevolence of Hanslick. Spite of fF present symphony these variations were 
Mr. Karl Barleben, on Saturday evening | Mr. Barleben would have shown more sa- some uninspired passages in the first of not only beautiful in themselves, but 
last, in Symphony Hall. gacity had he chosen a concerto by Vieux- the concerto, it has the true spirit of the | served to display the technique of several 
Brahms: Tragic Overture, Op. 81. temps than the Tchaikovsky work, since Russian folk-music, which gives it a pecu- | instruments ote “obbligati, 
Tchaikovsky: Concerto for Violin, in D major, he is far from possessing the temperament liar foree. Its flavor might not please a The fiute, clarinette, harp, first violin 
sivied Worl: Italian Serenade for Small Orches. Y th® display of which this concerto can musical Chesterfield any more than the (ROB? vou gs? Lepas Wider ithaca: piste the 
tra. alone be made effective. Mr. Barleben was writings of Maxime Gorky would, PERU. WAR oP Asotin: a ve ae ssh at 
(First time.) happiest in the slow movement, playing it Tschaikowsky makes less of the orchestra _ does not often obtain in an orchestral 
seg? vipa Symphony No. 2, in E minor, Op. very artistically indeed. He was warmly in this concerto than igs his wont, but all OER | a Oa ; 
a fa) | be applauded. The programme for Saturday's that there was in the score was well phe symphony} 1S worth hearing again 
“The air was heavy in Symphony Hall concert is as follows: Smetana. Overture, brought out by Mr. Hess, our “‘eoncerto- ‘SOON. It is one of the great compositions 
after the Paderewski recital, and the con- ophe Kiss’ (first time). tra nAel Concerto conductor.’ There is a strong element of ; Of the modern repertoire, and it is not the 
cert proved. rather dull—probably a case of Qrosso. No. 12. for two solo violins, solo contrast between the clegant lace-handker- , less great because it avoids eccentricities, 
cause and effect, since the programme of | violoncello and string orchestra,  Saint- chief grief of the slow movement and the The use of the organ in the finale added a 
the concert was interesting enough and the | halne Rrterthasiti Dodn. “The Youth of utterly woe-begone misery of the finale. peculiar majesty and power to that move- 
performance was brilliant. But, whatever | Cease hariaia: 1? Beethoven, Symphony No. 3 Your true Muscovite makes no halfway } ment. Louis C, Elson, 
the cause, the fact remains that enthusi- ‘“Wroiea’’: first performance, April 7. 1800, | work with dejection. The audience Beamed vere —_ 
asm, aroused by the splendid reading of the | in Vienna. Uy, 31 ae o R. R. G. Lo appreciate both the work and te oe. : 
Brahms tragic overture, steadily declined : pretation, and Mr. Barileben was recalled ITALIEN, op 45. 
throughout the evening, which was a long over and over again with great enthuslasm. 
one, with a symphony at the end which Casa 
might jbetter have appeared at the begin- 
‘ning. »& 
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tone in the second movement are also to 
be chronicled with praise. Once in a while 
one desired more power and even more 
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Wolf's “Italian Serenade’ is more cffec- 
tive in its orchestral version than as a 


: ic string quartette. It has been introduced 
~ I ~ ; > SV “Y ” - 4 ; : i 
It is questionable, indeed, if the symphony, to Boston by the Kneisel Quartette in the 


need have reappeared at all. Huber ad- latter guise. As a quartette it largely re- _ 

mired Boécklin’s peculiar pictures to such solves itself into a violin sclo with ac- CHMEDES. 
an extent that he wrote a symphony in- companiment, but in the orehestral score P 

'Spired by certain of them. The work may it has prominent passages for viola, violon- 
quite likely be of interest to such people as cello and other instruments. It is light and 
are familiar with Bécklin’s art. But, here melodic and contains many suggestions of ble to appear, and Professor Hess has 
_in Boston, how many of us have had oppor- bird carols and dance rhythms, It is a |Violin, in G minor, by Max Bruch. 
tunity to become familiar with Béicklin’s charming gossamer web with sufficient 
pictures? In a window on Boylston street | " Vagueness and suggestion to place it In 
there have lately been exhibited several | the modern school of impressionism, It is 
prints after Bécklin, but of the audience not without its bizarre touches. It is rather 
| Saturday night few people can possibly be Subjective than objective music; it does 
well acquainted with the painter’s original 
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1904-O5. 


(First time.) 
Soloist 


Mme. GADSKI. 


Programme. 
CLOSING SCENE from “Die Gétterdammerung.”’ 


SYMPHONY in F major, No. 3. 
SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘“‘Penthesilea.’’ 


Y. CONCERT. 


Symphony Hall. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 19, AT 8, P.M. 
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Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


BRAHMS, 
MOZART, 
HUGO WOLF, 
WAGNER, 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1904-O5., 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


AAL CONCERY 


SATURDAY, APRIL 8, AT oS, Pom. 


Programme. 


lutoners No, 3 


OVERTURE to ¢he-Opere- — 
ae , 


CONCERTO GROSSO, No. 12, in B minor. 
Largo, — Allegro, Larghetto e piano, Largo, Allegro. 


SAINT-SAENS, SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘The Youth of Hercules.” 
No. 4, op. 50. 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY No. 3, in E flat major, ‘‘Eroica.”? 
Op. 55. 
I. Allegro con brio. 
II. Marcia funebre: Adagio assai. 
III. Scherzo; Allegro vivace. ‘Trio. 
IV. Finale: Allegro molto. 
(Hirst performance, April 7, 1805, in Vienna. ) 
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UN CENTENARY 


That and “Leonore” No. 3 Overture 
Given at 21st Symphony Concert 
as Tribute to Beethoven—An- 
niversary Really Fell in December. 


“EROICA” SEEMS LONG, 
AS COMPOSER FEARED 


Handel’s Concerto Grosso No, 12 
and Saint-Saens’ “Youth of 
Hercules’ Are Other Numbers 
of Programme. 

Herealed. oA» G, 19H S 


. ‘ , 


- a 


]. 


ord 
formed at | at 
he end of a concert, either after an 


Overture or an aria, or after a concerto, . 


If it be performed too late, there a ie } 


danger that it will not produce’on the 
audience, whose attention will be al- 
ready wearied by preceding pieces, the 
effect which the ‘composer purposed in 
his own mind to attain.” Alas, little or 
no. attention is paid to this request to- 


day, and it must be confessed that after 


an hour of listening to musie good, bad 


. Or indifferent, wherever or whenever 


the symphony is -played, it does séem . 


too long, even when.the performance 
most admirable. thy: arin * 


''The commentators have ‘been busy - 


with the work, but, in spite of their 


most ingenious labor, they have been 
unable to lessen the grandeur or chip’ 
the beauty of its pages. One fanatical 
worshipper of the composer found in the 


| fugued passage of the first movement 


the entrance of the 19th century. Wag- 
ner insisted that the. word”.*theroie’”’ 
refers, not to any particular herea,/not to 


_ Napoleon, whom Beethoven undoubtedly 


had in mind when he was te edeed 


' the symphony, but to the full 
| nan in whom are all the purely human 


feelings. That mad wag, von Buelow, 
solemnly rededicated the symphony ‘to 
Bismarck. The commentators imagine 


| vain things, they chatter and write and 
_have their little day. They pass away 
/ and their words are forgotten or dre 
| preserved for the wonder or the amuse- 


f ; Aes 
The programme of the 21st concert of 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. 
Gericke conductor, was as follows: 
Overture, **‘Leonore’’ No, £ Beethoven 
Concerto Grosso No. 12, in B minor Handel 
‘The Youth of Hercules’’..........Saint-Saens 
symphony No, 8, E flat major, ‘‘Eroica’’ 
Beethoven 
the programme was suddenly changed, 
possibly as a tribute to Beethoven, 
whose ‘‘Eroica’’ symphony was first 
performed in Vienna, April 7, 1805. The 
Overture, ‘‘Leonore’’ No. 3, was substi- 
tuted for the overture to Smetana’s 
opera ““The Kiss,’’ which had been an- 
nounced, 

The ‘‘Eroica’ was first performed 100 
years ago on April 7, according to the 
authoritative biographers of Beethoven 
and according to evidence contempo- 
raneous With the performance. Yet 
Austrian journals this season have 
spoken of March 7 as the date of the 
concert, and this date was observed 
by the Royal orchestra of Dresden at 
its symphony concert. As a matter of 
fact the very first performance was at 
a private concert at Prince Lobkowitz’s 
some time in December of 1804, when 
the composer conducted and came to 
grief in the second half of the first 
gllegro, so that a fresh start was neces- 
Sary. And what were the criticisms at 
the first public performance? Beethoven 


again conducted, and some one shouted. 


from the gallery: “I’d give another 


_ Kreutzer if they would stop.” Some 


Said the work would gain if it were 
Shortened, if there were more ‘light, 
clearness, unity’; others found it a 
mixture of ‘‘the excellent, the grotesque, 
the tiresome.’’ The fast friends of 
the composer hailed it as a masterpiece. 


ment oft generations after them; the 
work itself remains, nor do 100 years 


} tarnish or belittle it. Certain formulas, 


as formulas, may seem _ old-fashioned, 
but they are still yitalized by the weight 
of the thought cast in the bygone mold. 
This is music that is the expression of 
that which is unutterable in_ speech.. 
Still is the plaintive second theme of 
the first movement charged with in- 
effable yearning. Still in the rich treat- 


' ment of the musical thoughts is seen 


the working of a titanic yet very human 


| mind. 


It has been asked, and not so irrever- 


| ently as might appear, why masterpieces 
' are such a bore. These qeustioneérs 


would lump “King Lear,” ‘Paradise 


¥ Lost,” “The Divine Comedy,” the 


| “Hroica’’ and the Ninth together. The 
' question is as a recoil from the feeling 
' Of being o’ermastered, almost crushed. 

| They that would have the indisputably 


great musical works performed in and 


out of season, they that would have . 


them as daily and necessary food, would | 
work quicker and more enduring injury 
to them than the longest flight of time. 

Handel’s concerto  is_ interesting, 
chiefly by reason of the’ beautiful 
larghetto, an air that is both tender - 
and solemn. It is doubtful whether he 
himself took the allegros seriously, It~ 
is recorded of him that he once an-. 
swered a flatterer, a man like Chrysan- 
der, who applied the doctrine of 
plenary inspiration to every bit of 
Handel’s enormous musical baggage, by 
sawing the orchestral concerto or suite 
to which the flatterer had reference wag | 
poor stuff, written in haste, to serve ° 
some passing and inconsiderable occa- — 
sion. These allegros often remind one’ 
of the operation of sawing wood; there 
is the same impression of perfunctory ~ 
work and of monotonous expression, 

Saint-Saens’ symphonic poem gave 
much pleasure, although the. end, for 
once seemed ineffective, thin where it 
should overwhelm. by its maj 





ig in topes a mental | tor there is little in the work which of: “Aven : ; en ox- [ Pnould be performed atithe beginning ratt 
bonflict and a mental decision—abstract | fe ro ony eult ies ih exe cution. In phar t the ho ni aig end of a concert, either afters 
| | y . with ¢t | y comp 7 an Overture or an aria, or aft “rto.. 
matters, as a choice between virtue and Connection these two composers ’ after a concerto,” 
| pleasure. It may be said of the music er eet een betas he rweighted If it be performed too late, there is danger — 
that Pleasure as portrayed by Saint- S Great as it js, |! that it will not produce on the audience, 


| | oica’”’ he began to show signs of deaf- Ce, 
an” visthe.” eee one Soere rivets ness, and Smetana was similarly af- rich in thought, splendid in expression, {| whose attention will be already wearied 


- flicted when he wrote ‘The Kiss.” immensely human, touching and noble, || by preceeding pieces, the eff mee | 
bee get mo aod the idle. lover oF Handel's 12th ‘Concerto Grosso,” se- | its bulk tells against it. composer purposed in “his meade, be dg 
music will find keener pleasure in the | vere foe Ain abated peeing Ly pte pa : - tain’"—a very present danger indeed witout 
Seria a Got ¢ : Symphony Hall: Symphony Orchestra it is of interest to learn that Besthoven, 


. was played in oper form, Messrs 
dress and in thought Hess, Adamowski and Kressalt, who | For some unexplained reason, the pro- ] recognized. Although a Beethoven sym-— 


—_—- 
7 to ail requitediente.  Malot acne wee | | sramme of the twenty-first symphony Phony is not as formidable now asi 
MUSICAL phonic poem was delightfully’ inter- | concert was changed, Beethoven’s overture would have been a century ago, it is not a 


preted, the flowing melodies given by to Leonore, No. 8, being played in place } Waltz from the “Fledermaus.” The least 
ite Were ot apaekal minution ane of Smetana’s overture to the opera ‘The evtencaghdeile Symphonies can be the more 
| ing serv . Spe | <iss,”’ 17 5. is ; eartl enjo y ? 
‘their beauty and harmony of phrasing | Kiss Since April 7, 1905, is a Beethoven benomng c sip ys when the ears and mind 
‘and tonal colorings. | anniversary, the ‘‘Eroica’’ symphony hav- Tesh, and the case is not different with 
| At this week’s rehearsal and concert | ing been produced for the first time on } Cther symphonies of length and serious 
Ellison Van Fioose will be the soloist. April 7, 1805, at Vienna, the: performance import. On Saturday, it must be recorded, 
The program will open with Hadley’s , rf 


Symphony, “The Four Seasons,” played | : 
for the first time in Boston. The other | out of character. This was the programme } @ntly, with impressive results, 


) Ye | numbers will include Massenet’s ‘‘Grise- of the concert: _ After the Beethoven works, the Handel 
cnoes Or, rester aY S wong # and “Lohengrin’s Legend,” sung | Beethoven: Overture to concerto for strings seemed to give most 


- oe © ae ee 
= i ay ee ee i en ee 


of a Beethoven overture was not at all ‘the “Eroica” was played lovingly and bril- 


| : to ES, "oa. | **Leonore,’’ No. 8. 3 
y Mr Van Hoose; Brahm’s Haydn va- | Handel: Concerto Grosso, No. 12, in B minor. pleasure, particularly the exquisite move- 


riations and Liszt’s symphonic poem, Saint-Saéns: Symphonie Poem,’ ‘The Youth of || ment defined as “Larghetto e piano.t® ee 


m “Fest-Klange.’’ Hercules,’’ No. 4, Op. 50 ; 7 
| SY phony Concert. 3eethoven: Symphony INo. ‘8, in B-flat major. the face of the decree from New York that 


—- -— - i oop) i) = =~ f 
| : (, 1805, in Vienna. the greatest of composers. it 
e —_—— | a posers, is easy to 
pote. Wren, Ps iGas SYMPHONY P| AYS Despite its undue length and its lack of | agreé with Mr. Runciman that Handel has. 
The 2ist Symphony program wags pure- | novelties, the concert of Saturday was one |! surpassed all composers Of all times in the 


ly orchestral, opening with the first per- to give extreme pleasure, not only from 1} attainment of beauty i melodies. This 


formance mere of the overture to Sme- the programme, but also from the remark- | larghetto would Surely’ bear testimony to 
tana's opera, fhe Kiss, cores by able brilliancy of the performance. The « the truth of the London critic’s theory. As 
Handel's, “‘Concerto Grosso,” No. 12; Leonore overture in particular, despite its | for the quick movements of the concerto, 


Saint-Saens’ symphonic poem, ‘The composer's adherence to the sonata form. . old-fashioned they undeniably are, but 
Youth of Hercules,’’ and Beethoven's seemed as dramatic and moving as the ; none the less, would it be hard to claim that 
“Eroica’’ symphony. At the rear of the | most formless Symphonic poem a modern , they are wanting in a certain dignity or in 
platform was suspended a_ gigantic Twenty-First Concert Presents the | could imagine—and it goes without saying, a bustling good humor that marks them as 
‘wreath of laurel bearing the name of ae | vastly more poetical. Musical idioms, after Handel’s own, far Superior to anything else 
the composer and the years 1805-1905, in All-Embracing Spirit of the all, amount to little. Given Beethoven, of the kind that was written at the same 
commemoration of the first perform- | with his inexhaustible fund of big ideas period. The Superb playing of the con- 
| and with his dramatic sense, the sonata - certo by the string band aroused enthusi- 
| form could not prove too cramping for him asm. | 
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7, 1805, just 100 years prior to last Fri- | 
day’s rehearsal in Symphony hall. The ee Tae alt | ecagugoreas meet ",/4 to produce a work that. even today, makes , And then there was Saint-Saéns’s Ssym- | 


| 


kreat work was finely read by Mr nty-firet Symphony edncert | a potent appeal to all intelligent and sen- , Phonic poem, “The Youth of Hercules,” in | 


ance of the “Eroica’’ 1n Vienna, April Great Master. 


Gericke and although there is consid- The twe 


iy sitive listeners, emotionally no less than | which there is depicted the hero’s tal 
| : i ré a Beethoven memorial. | i ang Alt) Ss Al 2 4S picte , S menta 
erable uninteresting material in the W@S In a way 


wi iy — musically and eesthetically. In the case struggle as to whether he shal 
first and closing mcevements, the audi- {It was 100 years Hin oe bras . nee | _Of a composer of slight imagination and ' follow Virtue or Pleasure through (a 
ence gave every indication that. the | day, that the great Hroica symphony | | Power, on the other hand, the broadest Musicians, it would seem from their writ- 
splendidly sympathetic interpretation , had its first public performance In Vi | license of form and the utmost skill in ings find virtue unattractive. As exam- 
made the “Eroica’’ the real feature of | enna. On Saturday night a vast audi-‘ orchestration will not enable him to write ples, compare the holy Elizabeth of Wagner 
the program. ence rejoiced to hear the old master- | music that one cares to hear more than ' with his Venus, his righteous Fricka with 
The funeral march, with its appealing piece again. | Once to gratify one’s curiosity. “the sinning Sieglinde, or even Elsa with the 
eee, ee ksround ote ey Oe So all-embracing was the Beethoven | And as with the overture, so, after one | impetuous ‘and wicked Ortrud. Why did 
Me ated” atanhene Gt senenition that | Spirit that the ‘Leonore N, 3” eee hundred years, is it with the ‘“‘Eroica’’ ‘ Wilhelm Meister prefer the plaintive Mignon 
was effective in every way, thoroughly | ture took the place that had been as- | symphony. If, like any other masterpiece, | to the sprightly Philine? And who ean 
typifying in music the solemnity of the signed to Smetana’s ‘‘Kiss’’ overture, | it be not heard too often, this symphony | blame Don José for finding Michaela less 
coniposers ideas. Hqually artistic was | which was rather a pity, for we do not) cannot fail to impress: all hearers by its engaging than Carmen? To judge by their 


the playing of the scherzo, the lighter et brand-new Smetana pieces very | n . 
contrasting figures of this movement Set. while “Leonore’ overtures of mazing beauty of melody, form and color, | works, musicians cannot fancy virtue. 


showing the string and wood wind con- three sorts we have with us always. as well as by its intellectual and emotional] Saint-Saéns, therefore, is a man to be set 
ei a at their best. 5 a, Sl The “big concerto” of dlandel s is - ar hare and grandeur. It matters little | apart, for in his symphonic poem of Here 
ments coming in sequence displa e | ade sical exemplar of.the frog | what , : 

resources se in Mp orchestra to great ad- a ta page ae Hy himself oP garnet eles ae 76m gre Beethoven had in mind when cules he has certainly conceived the way of | 
vaitage by giving prominence to each Played in a salon, with a small band | & e work; its contents are unmis- | virtue: to lie in pleasant places, expressed 
section in various ways. The finale of strings, the work would be pleasing | takably heroic. That its beauty may never | by graceful, charming music, whereas the | 
cals for no special mentfon save per- | enough as a type of the courtly old | be dimmed by undue familiarity, it might | orgies typical of pleasure are but feebly | 


haps in the climax, which was very | snuff-box, lace-and-velvet style. It does be wise to reserve performances of the | and unenticingly suggested. To be frank, 


brilliantly played. not, to be sure, burst like the frog, but 6 $6 eet, Re 


‘ingly melodic bit illustrating a super- , Saint-Saens’ “Youth of Hercules” was occasions, which its presence would always | its sonority and its perfection of technique, | 
‘stition about a kiss which a maiden | once upon a time considered very tur- ennoble. In this connection, by the way, | sounds more ‘@}d-fashioned than the concerto | 
refuses to her widower lover before they | pylent and hot-blooded, especialy in its Beethoven’s recommendation may be re- | grosso of Handel. es 


are married. He makes light of the | strong finale. But whether time is dull- & CD Sapa asys os , ae Bigs 
dap 2 but finally, after a season of. re- ing ihe former effect or the playing was | 9 $a gg naa ve this symphony is ae ee dsrve ge go be the soloist 
morse, waits for the Kiss till the day {tamer than usual, the fact is that it an ordinary symphony, it | at this week’s concert. ere is the-pro-- 


of the wedding. The various episodes 
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SEASON 1904-O5. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 
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HANS HUBER, SYMPHONY in E minor. 
_oolT—£*_{_*_<z—*aiO«=~=*—E&«x*X“zOBN._O eee 
Soloist: 


Mr. KARL BARLEBEN. 
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gramme: Hadley, Symphony No. 2, “The #nd aided In-giving a Beethoven, ee | 
: ae ay e to the occa on + ah gn, Bee 
Four Seasons” (first time in Boston); Mas the twenty-second Souset rere 


senet, aria, “‘Griselidis’; Brahms, Haydn Ginte n a 
Variations; Wagner, Lohengrin’s Legend; Hoose. on eee ee Oe ‘ais | 


Liszt, maw | ah No. -7, “Fest- 


age.” Yor 19,1908 RR, Symphony Hall. 


BEETHOVEN FESTAL 
NIGHT ENJOYED Season soon 


| BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
_AT SIMPHON, (mammals ey 


4 


——— es 


an EA 1G os 
so By Kent Tithe 


It was a “Beethoven night’? at Sym- | 
Phony Hall last evening. The prograinme {| 2 - 
announced in advance for the twenty-first i AX. CONCERT. 
eoncert of the’ season contained as _ its | 
chief feature the colossal ‘“Eroica’’ sym- | 


phony, with a note to the effect that the | | SATURDAY APRIL . <*> . Pp M 
great work was first performed in Vienna | , ; ' 
on April 7, 1805, one hundred years ago. 

To this centennial performance of 
Beethoven's symphonic masterpiece, which 
was based on Napoleon as the hero of the 
nations, there »was added at the eleventh 
hour the Leonore Overture No. 3. 

This was made the first number of the 
programme, replacing the overture to 


Iriederick Smetana’s opera, ‘‘The Kiss,” | | 
which was to have its first performance by | BRAHMS, TRAGIC OVERTURE. 


the Symphony Orchestra. Thus both by 


quality and quantity did Beethoven com- 
Reoely dominate and overshadow the rest 
° e programme. | T t 
. The other numbers were Handel’s Con- | ee ee ee oe ree 
certo Grosso No. 12 in B minor and Saint 
Saens’s symphonic poem, “The Youth of 
mrecules. “a Fuey ere. arnaaly performed | 
and were heard with keen pleasure even | | 7 4 ; y) 
though they were submerged in the Bee- | | sicily wiaed ITALIAN SERENADE. 
thoven flood. | (First time. ) 

‘Phe orchestra vever played with more | 

earnestness and enthusiasm than it did in 
the ‘“‘Leonore”’ overture. The musicians 
entered into the interpretation of its 
sweeping and splendid beauties with a fire 
and an emotional intensity that were elec- 
trical in their effect, and the ‘final strains 
ore re ie with an outburst of ap- 

ause that was so spontaneous and pro. | u 

onged that Mr. Gericke was visibly par. Senos EU RER, 
prised. He had to acknowledge the 
plaudits repeatedly before quiet was _ re- 
stored. 

‘The “Heroic’’ symphony also was received 
with enthusiasm, but it would have been 
more thoroughly enjoyed and appreciated 
and would have been played with a greater 
force and vividness if it had been given at S i 
the beginning instead of the end of the oloist: 
evening, so that both audience and mu- | 
yg a nae = ae ote it with en- | 
re freshness of spirit, rather than with | 
minds and muscles already touched with) Mr. KARL BARLEBEN. 
Sore or less jeverincss. ‘ | 
_ great laurel wreat appropriately | 

dated and labelled with the propriately | 
name, was placed at the back of the stage, | 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1904-O5. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


AXIL. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 15, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


HADLEY, SYMPHONY No. 2, ‘“The Four Seasons.”’ F minor, 
Op. 30 


I. WINTER: Moderato maestoso. 
II. SPRING: Allegro con moto. 
III. SUMMER: Andante. 
IV. AUTUMN: Andante con moto. 


(First time.) 
MASSENET, AIR OF ALAIN, “Open, ye Gates of Paradise.”’ 
from the Opera ‘‘Griselda.”’ 
BRAHMS, VARIATIONS on a theme of JOSEF HAYDN, op. 56A 


WAGNER, LOHENGRIN’S NARRATIVE, from the Opera 
‘Lohengrin,’ Act III, Scene 3. 


LISZT, SYMPHONIC POEM, No. 7, ‘‘Fest-Klange.”’ 


MR. ELLISON VAN HOOSE 


Soloist: 


Mr. HLLISON VAN HOOSE. 
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‘them seems not to have abated in the §— 
least, Friday was a beautiful day, add- fy 


ing another to the exceptionally long” - 
list of pleasant afternoons, and the hal? . 
was completely filled with an enthusi- | 
astic audience. Mr Gericke was slight- 
ly indisposed and Mr Hess conducted. | 
Mr Henry K. Hadley’s symphony was! 
the first number on the program and | 
the first time it has been heard in 
Boston. Mr Hadley was born in Somer- 
‘ville, but makes his home in New 
'York city and at present he is in| 
| Meypt. This symphony took the prize | 
for the best orchestral work in two 
decided in 1901, one eth 

| 


| 
| 
i 


competitions 
tablished by Paderewski, the other by 
the New England conservatory of music 
in Boston. A brother of the composer, 
Mr Arthur Hadley, a violoncellist, is a 
member of the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra. His father, who was present 
;}at the rehearsal Friday, was the first 
teacher of his gifted son in mebis.§ 
| The Symphony met with warm recog- 
‘nition. Mr Ellison Van Hoose, tenor | 
| singer, was the soloist. He has been 
heard several times in Boston and he 
confirmed the good impression he has | 
i|made heretofore. There were waned 
pretty spring costumes worn, the day 
Was so sunny and bright. A few in the 
audience were Mr and Mrs Charles P. 
Curtis, Mrs George B. Shattuck, Mrs 
7eorge Mumford, Mrs H. H. Fay, in 
black cloth with toque of violets: Mrs 
James Jackson, Miss Juliette Higein- 
} son, in a dark violet cloth suit and hat ! 
;with a lighter shade of plumes; Mr 
James P. Stearns, Dr and Mrs Hall 
Curtis, Miss Alice Stackpole, Mrs 
Nathan Matthews, in black, the bodice 
of chiffon over white, and hat of violet 
velvet with violey plumes; Miss Hannah 
Stevenson, Miss Mary Vaughan, Miss 
Priscilla Stackpole, Mrs J. Harleston 
Parker, in black cloth and black hat 
with red roses; Mrs William Ames, in 
crushed strawberry crepe de chine, ac- 
cordion plaited, and hat with plumes 
Shading to pink; Miss Estelle KKimbal\ 
in black cloth, with Irish lace collar 
black hat with white 
Mrs Charles Gibson, 


and cuffs and 
ostrich plumes; 
Mrs Henry Howe, Miss Nathalie Mat- 
thews, Mrs Robert Boit, Mrs Salton- 
Stall (Lena Stevenson), in dark green 
cloth and black hat with lighter shade 
of green plumes; Mrs John L. Gardner, 
in black crepe de chine, fur cape, and 
Violets; Miss Dorothy Quincy, Mrs Ran. 
toul, Mr Frank Sturgis, Mrs Frederic 
Thayer, Mrs Harry Hooper, Mrs aay. 
Mrs Frederic B. Carpenter, Miss Mac- 
Nichol, Miss Abby Manning, Miss Kath- | 
erine Foote, Miss Olivia Thorndike. Mrs 
Robert S. Bradley, Mrs William G. | 
Preston, Mrs Samuel Cabot and Mrs |} 
Albert W. Nickerson. Paderewski is to 4 
be the soloist this week, and will play 
the F minor concerto by Chopin. Pade- 
rewski will also play Sunday evening, 
April 30, at the Pension fund concert, in 
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AMERICAN WORK, 
MIKES A HIT, 


Ovwune avy 
By Kent Pefkins. 


Owing to a slight illness that has no 
serious features whatever, Mr. Gericke was 
unable to conduct the season’s. twenty- 


second concert of the Symphony Orchestra 
at Symphony Hall last night. His place 
was taken acceptably by Professor Hess. 

The feature of the evening was the firs! 
erformance by the orchestra of Henry 
Kc. Hadley’s Symphony No. 2, “The Four 
Seasons,” in ft minor. Mr. Hadley. who 
was born in Somerville in 1871, but now 
makes his home in New York, has won 
an enviable x Sigh ba both in America 
and abroad by his compositions. ‘The Four 
Seasons” took two first prizes in 1901, and 
has been performed in New York, Chicago 
and Pittsurg. 

It was performed with fine spirit and 
appreciation last night and the beautifully 
portrayed moods of Winter, Spring, Summer 
and Autumn were nobly expressed by the 
orchestra. The work 


high skill and artistic elaboration. 
The most impressive portions are 

mer,’ with its suggestion of mystery and 

night and the piquant interweaving of an 


«eq 


Indian love song, and “Autumn” containing | 
expressing | 
the pathos of destiny through which flutters. 


a remarkably powerful theme 
a delightful tone picture of falling leaves. 
The symphony was received with 
approval by the large audience present. 
The soloist of the evening was Ellison 
Van Hoose, tenor. tLe 
Alain, “Open, Ye Gates of Paradise,*”’ from 
Massanet’s opera, 


from Wagner's “Lohengrin.°*’ 
The orchestra played 


symphonic poem No. 7, “Fest Klaenge.’’ 


The twenty-third concert will take place | 
Paderewski as | 
The public rehearsal will be’ 
held on Thursday afternoon, because the 


next Saturday night with 
the soloist. 


regular day falls on Good Friday. 


i. Te ee 


is full of original!) 
musical thought, which is developed with’ 


Sum- | 


sang the air of 


warm | 


“Griselda,’’ with fine in-| 
tensity of feeling and in the main in good) 
voice,.~ He also sang Lohenerin’s narrative 


variations by! 
Brahms on a theme by Haydn, and Liszt’s' 


| 


ormance in 
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in 
“Griselda’’ 
Brahms’ theme by 
Symphonic poem, 
‘e the other numbers. 
who is a Somerville boy 
ereabouts, has writ- 
ten a dignitied and ambitious work which 
shows that he has clear ideas regarda- 
ing musical expression and color, ex- 
cellent knowledge of instrumentation 
and an originality in some of the com- 
binations which emphasize his right to 
rank high as a composer of serious 
works. 

The title, “‘The Four Seasons,” is ex- 
planatory of the four movements of the 
symphony, Which are 
“Spring,’’ “Summer” 

The 
show 


forms in whic] 


‘*Winter’’ 
terity and 


| | abilities are to 
| 

| | 

| | 


| 


|| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the year. 


“Summer” 


and Prosp ero 
minor concer 
vy  §$Strube’s 


| ing,’’ 
symphony, ¢ 


NCW SYMPHONY 


J dwn al. ‘ . “Guay es” 


Boston’s Famous Orchestra Pre- 
sents “The Four Seasons,” by 
ae WVell-Known Composer. 


| 


ITS FIRST READING HERE 


but Suffers 
Harm by Its Program 


Attachment, 


song, then a° 


ic, in which the full 


at first and 
p,anissimo. 
idea in staccato figures by the violins, 
suggesting falling leaves, a hunting 
theme and a sad refrain which closes 
the movement with a& motif symbolizing 
destiny, Throughout the work the con- 
trasts are managed quite smoothly, and 
although some of the thematic material 
is familiar in treatment the S¥mphony 
is effective, very interesting as a whole 
| scholarly and a credit to American mu- 
The turbulence of the first par 

| Biven with good results and the ahirene 
ins Spring melodies, mainly voiced 
ay. the flute, went as trippingly and 
Gaintily as its elfin atmosphere sug- 

“Summer” 


finally fades away into 


d backer 
The fe 
ling stac- 
reid Zs cu unison 
> Slc in whie 
horns were heard to good pivantane 
Mr Van Hoose, tenor Sang with his 
usual skill of expression and sweet- 
ness of tone, being specially pleasing in 
the “Griselda’’ aria, Which was some- 
What better suited to his vocal style 
than was the excerpt from “Lohengrin,” 
|The orchestra played the Brahms va- 
riations well enough and showed 
O compass easil 
es of a sel 
ticularly interestin The Liszt “‘Festj- 
val Echoes,” with its gradations from 
the pomp of a ceremonial to those of 


—] holiday festivities, was miter proved ad- 


Mirably. Mr Hess conducte 
Of Mr Gericke, who was ill. 
his week’s rehearsal will take place 

hursday afternoon and Paderewski ' 


in place 


is impressively employed ° 


“Autumn” has a very pretty | 


Leena tent 


The especial novelty of the twenty- 
' second Symphony concert was Mr 
Henry K. Hadley’s large work, **The 
Four Seasons.” New York, Chicago 
|} €ven Pittsburg, have heard the sym- 
Phony long before this; Boston comes 
nearly last, spite of the fact that 
Mr. Hadley is, theoretically at least, a 
local composer. Yet there is perhaps 
no harm in conservatism, and no need 
a rushing to perform a new thing 
Simply because it is Americ : 
} ) § an, 

Can put it down as a general proponie’ 
tion that Mr. Gericke will] give us the) 
novelties worth while in due sea- 
Son, if they hold their OWn for any 
meneth of time elsewhere. 
uS symphony of Mr. Hadley’s 
avowedly | an attempt to depict vither4 
the physical attributes or the mental | 
moods Suggested by the various 
changes of nature’s year. He desires | 
oF to fee] “how dead the vegetable | 
Ingdom lies’ in winter: the ‘“‘quick- 
ening’ life from the earth’s heart’ in 
Spring; a lake surrounded by moun- 
tains and an Indian love song in sum- 
mer, and the ‘death of the leaves” 
in the autumn. No easy task, surely 
for even a great tone-painter; certainly 
accomplished very feebly by Mr. Had- 


ley. 
Music Is Not Poor, 


Not that the music is really poor or 
ineffective—some of it has beauty and 
charm and Strength—but that it is ab- 


Ssolutely hurt by its progr 
ment. We do not hear an 
in the least Suggests a 


Destiny,’’ nor does the stac 
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For taken as absolute music the sym- 
peony has many merits. It is nowhere 
trivial or bad; it shows refined and ar- 
tistic workmanship, although not great 
originality. For’ instance, the ‘‘spring’’ 


movement is a curfous mixture of 


themes from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Fingal’s 
Cave” overture and his ‘‘Midsummer 


Night’s Dream’’ music, and there are! 


other men dimly suggested in other 
places. 

The “summer’’ movement is by far 
the: best and most individual, with its 
calm loveliness and its exquisite mel- 
ody of the Indian lovesong. Mr. Hess, 
who conducted the entire concert owing 
to Mr. Gericke’s illness, read the work 
sympathetically and with great care, 


Has Manly Sincerity. 


Ellison Van Hoose was the soloist, 
giving first Massenet’s rather flabby 


“Open, Ye Gates of Paradise,’’ and later 
Lohengrin’s narrative. He sang excel- 
lently and with more manly sincerity 
than when he was heard here with 
Melba earlier in the season. 

Brahms’ agile variations on Haydn’s 
beautiful “St. Anthony” air were 
greatly enjoyed, for, barring a little too 
much haste in the expounding of the air 
itseif in both the first and last move- 
menis, with a consequent loss of clarity, 
they were played splendidly. And i 
hearing them there is always the 
amused conjecture as to what old 
‘*‘Papa’’ Haydn himself would say could 
he but hear how his simple theme was 
tossed about by Brahms. 

Liszt’s ‘“‘Fest-Klange’’ sounded ex- 
ceedingly worthless and thin. It is a 
conspicuous example of the art of say- 
ing little in long musical sentences. 


SYMPHONY REHEARSAL. 
The orchestral pieces to be played at 


urey” There are but two more rehearsals 
OMT and concerts this season by the Sym- 
\phony orchestra, and the interest in 
therm seems not to have abated™in the 


least. Friday was a beautiful day, add- 
ing another to the exceptionally tong 
list of pleasant afternoons, and the hal: 
was completely filled with an enthusi- 
astic audience. Mr Gericke was slight- 
ly indisposed and Mr Hess conducted. 
Mr Henry K. Hadley’s symphony was 


‘the first number on the program ant 


the first time it has been heard in 
Boston. Mr Hadley was born in Somer- 
ville, but makes his home in New 
York city and at present he is in 
Egypt. This symphony took the prize 
for the best orchestral work in two 
competitions decided in 1901, one e€6s- 
tablished by Paderewski, the other by 
the New England conservatory of music 
in Boston. A brother of the composer, 
Mr Arthur Hadley, a violoncellist, is a 
member of the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra. His father, who was present 
at the rehearsal Friday, was the first 
teacher of his gifted son in music. 
The symphony met with warm recog- 
nition. Mr Ellison Van Hoose, tenor 
singer, was the soloist. He has been 
heard several times in Boston and he 
confirmed the good impression he has 
rnade heretofore. Paderewski is to 


i is é rj lay 
be the soloist this week, and will pia; 
the F minor concerto by Chopin. Pade- 
rewski will also play Sunday evenine, 


April 30, at the Pension fund concert, in 


Symphony hall. ty Che. Cobre. bles ‘7 e 5. 


“the public rehearsal of the Boston Sym- » 


‘phony orchestra, Mr. Gericke conductor, 


-in Symphony Hall this afternoon, will 
‘be Hadley’s Symphony No, 2, ‘“‘The Four 


Seasons”; Brahms’ variations on a 
theme of Haydn, and Liszt’s symphonic 


‘poem, ‘‘West-Klaenge.’’ Mr. Hadley’s | 


symphony took two prizes in October, 
1901, one in. a competition established by 
the New. England Conservatory of 
Music, the other in a competition insti- 
‘tuted by Mr. Paderewsk!. 

‘rhe symphony has been Played in New 
York, Chicago and Pittsburg, but this 
will be the first performance in Boston, 
although the composer is practically a 
Bostonian—he was born in Somerville in 


1871, and received his musical educa- | 


tion here before he went to Vienna. 
The symphony is thus arranged: Win- 
ter, a moderato maestoso; spring, a 
-scherzo; summer, an andante supposed 
“to be a description of ‘‘a midnight scene 
on a lake surrounded by mountains; end 
autumn, with the sounds of the hunt 
and the death of the leaves. 

Mr. Billison Van Hoose will sing 
Alain’s air in the prologue to Mas- 
senet’s opera, ‘“Griselda,’’ and Lohen- 
grin’s narrative. ic ubhe 

The public rehearsal.of next week will 
be on Thursday instead of Friday after- 
noon. The programme. will ‘include 
pieces'by Mendeisschn and Sgambati; a 
new work by Gustav Strube, “Longing,”’ 
for viola solo and _ orchestra; and 
Chopin’s concerto No, 2, in F minor (Mr. 


a 


Mr. ELLISON VAN Hoossk, tenor, was born at Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
August 18, 1869. He studied singing in New York for five sedis 
with Perry Averill; he has also studied with Bouhy of Paris, Wood of 
London, Emil Fischer, and Isadore Luckstone. He was known chiefl 
as a choir singer until 1897, when he joined the Damrosch-Ellis Opera 
Company. He was also with the Ellis Opera Company of 1898-99, and 
sang in this city. His first appearance in opera was at Philadelphia, 
December 11, 1897, as Walther in ‘‘“Tannhduser.”’ Mr. Van Hoose 
sang in orchestral concerts at London in 1898 and 1899. His first 
appearance here at a concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
was on November 2, 1901, when he sang with Milka Terninain excerpts 
from ‘‘Tannhauser’”’ and ‘‘Die Gotterdammerung,” and he also sang 
the Prize Song from ‘‘Die Meistersinger.’’ Mr. Van Hoose has for 
two seasons been a member of Mme. Melba’s concert company. He 
sang at Ceeilia concerts, ‘‘Damnation of Faust,’’ December 2, 1903, 
‘The Dream of Gerontius,” January 26, 1904; and his last appearances 


here were in concert with Mme. Melba, December 10, 1904, and with 
Miss Parkina, December 18, 1904. 


the merit of* actually sayin x 

&§ something, in 
pinos of toying with a series of formulas; 
i ee is clearly a man of musical - 


MUSIC AND DRAMA 
Tren } 


Symphony Hall: Symphony Orchestra | ¢ : 
a ni eg 'Y phony est wih Although the symphony is furnished with” 
0 eing well, the twenty- {| & sOmewhat elaborate programme, it 
second public rehearsal and concert by the pears that the programme was ir 7 inoat 
Boston Symphony Orchestra were con- Yrather by Mr. Krehbiel than by Mr Hadley” 
| ducted by Mr. Willy Hess. The soloist was , Be this as it may, the titles of th * een 
Mr. Ellison Van Hoose, tenor, and this wags ' Movements, Winter, Spring Suniiane par’: 
: the programme: | tumn, answer every purpose without pin 
Hadley: ;S¥mphony No. 2, “The Four Seasons.” ther indications of the composer's meaning 
Fake Sn eli ages ace ¢ The first movement, Winter, considered 
: vrai tredise, i Ny a A hg = programme music, seems the least pic- 
: lations on a theme of Josef Haydn, - uresque of the four. As absolute music 
On the other hand, it can be called a ré- 


| “ekanarin x : | markably well-written move i 
| Liszt: Symphonic Poem: No: 7, ‘West-Klings.” , Passionate character, with bees Hea 
The chief feature of the concert was the ~ ‘ht commands attention. The picture of 
production, for the first time in Boston, of spring, in the form of a scherzo, is delight-. 
Mr. Henry K. Hadley’s symphony, “fhe | Sul, conceived and executed with’ an ~ad- 
Four Seasons,” which, in the autumn of. ™@ble lightness of touch. And still more 
1901, secured two prizes for orchestral com. | @ttractive is the summer episode, a musical 
positions, one offered ‘by Mr. Paderewski, picture, according to Mr. Krehbiel, of a 
the other by the New England Conservas mountain lake under the full moon, with — 
tory: of Music. The work has already been an Indian love song, ete. The programme 
played in New York, Chicago and Pittsburg, | 5 8°@rcely necessary. Without it, Mr. Had. 
and last year Mr. Liang was preparea (4 ley’s impression of ‘summer is iibaatnatioae 
bring it out at one of the Chickering Or- | 2% SUssestive, with a wealth of sensuous. 
chestral Concerts, but was prevented. melody most beautifully orchestrated. As_ 
The symphony by Mr, Hadley was a com. for the finale, it is a weak illustration of 
fort to hear, inasmuch as it is neither pain. | M". Krehbiel’s programme, but, in itself, it 
fully academic, as though written with a | '8.2 Poetical and tenderly felt sketeh of the. 
view to gaining the approval of a dry old | autumn mood which is rife When the leaves 
professor of a German conservatory, nor | fall and all the world is brown. st, 
| yet far-fetched and unnatural, like the work episode, developed at length, “IVE 
_Of some young composers who have been | with a spirit of gentle melancholy, in 
led to imitate the peculiar idioms of mod-. rupted only by a charming hunting scene 
ern French writers. Mr. Hadley’s compo- - °4, then resumed, to be continued toug 
sition, on the contrary, is entirely frank? quiet close. This ending is unusual for e we 


| Wagener: Lohengrin’s Narrative, from the Opera 


4nd simple, comprehensible, melodious ana °!.% 8Y™Phony, but how, logically, cou 
chee , and Pt spiwinr ek 
L¥St modern in spirit, Above all else, it has!) quiscreg hen eee ate. endothe 


* quietly? Mr. Hadley is indeed rh 
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of the last movement paint a picture: 


of falling leaves. Why will a com- 
poser of ability so handicap himself 
with an audience? 

For taken as absolute music the sym- 
phony has many merits. It is nowhere 
trivial or bad; it shows refined and ar- 
tistic workmanship, although not great 
originality. For instance, the ‘‘spring’’ 
movement is a curfous mixture of 
themes from Mendelssonn’s ‘“Fingal’s 
Cave’’ overture and his ‘‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’’ music, and there are 
other men dimly suggested in other 


“summer’’ movement is by far 
the best and most individual, with its 
calm loveliness and its exquisite mel- | 
ody of the Indian lovesong. Mr. Hess, 
who conducted the entire concert owing 
to Mr. Gericke’s illness, read the work 
sympathetically and with great care, 


Has Manly Sincerity. 


Ellison Van Hoose was the soloist, 
giving first Massenet’s rather flabby 


“Open, Ye Gates of Paradise,’’ and later 
Lohengrin’s narrative. He sang excel- 
lently and with more manly sincerity 
than when he was heard here with 
Melba earlier in the season. 

Brahms’ agile variations on Haydn’s 
beautiful ‘St. Anthony’ air were 
greatly enjoyed, for, barring a little too 
much haste in the expounding of the air 
itseif in both the first and last move- 
menis, with a consequent loss of clarity, 
they were played splendidly. And in 
hearing them there is always’ the 
amused conjecture as to what old 
‘“Papa’’ Haydn himself would say could 
he but hear how his simple theme was 
tossed about by Brahms. 

Liszt’s ‘“‘Fest-Klange’’ sounded ex- 
ceedingly worthless and thin. It is a 
conspicuous example of the art of say- 
ing little in long musical sentences. 


SYMPHONY REHEARSAL. 


The orchestral pieces to be played at 


There are but two more rehearsals 
and concerts this season by the Sym- 
phony orchestra, and the interest in 
therm seems not to have abated’in the 
least. Friday was a beautiful day, add- 
ing another to the exceptionally tong 
list of pleasant afternoons, and the hal 
was completely filled with an enthusi- 
astic audience. Mr Gericke was slight- 
ly indisposed and Mr Hess conducted. 


| Mr Henry K. Hadley’s symphony was 


the first number on the program and 
the first time it has been heard in 
Boston. Mr Hadley was born in Somer- 
ville, but makes his home in New 
York city and at present he is in 
Egypt. This symphony took the prize 
for the best orchestral work in two 
competitions decided in 1901, one es- 
tablished by Paderewski, the other by 
the New England conservatory of music 
in Boston. A brother of the composer, 
Mr Arthur Hadley, a violoncellist, is a 
member of the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra. His father, who was present 
at the rehearsal Friday, was the first 
teacher of his gifted son in music. 
The symphony met with warm recog- 
nition. Mr Ellison Van Hoose, tenor 
singer, was the soloist. He has been 
heard several times in Boston and he 
confirmed the good impression he has 
rnade heretofore. Paderewski is to 
be the soloist this week, and Will Diay 
the KF minor concerto by Chopin. Pade- 
rewski will also play Sunday evenine, 
April 30, at the Pension fund concert, in 


4 
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“the public rehearsal of the Boston Sym- - 


phony orchestra, Mr. Gericke conductor, 
in Symphony Hall this afternoon, will 
‘he Hadley’s Symphony No, 2, ‘‘The Four 
Seasons’; Brahms’ variations on a 


' theme of Haydn, and Liszt’s symphonic 
; poem, ‘‘NWest-Klaenge.”” Mr. Hadley’s 
symphony took two prizes in October, 
1901, one in a competition established by 
' the New. England Conservatory of 
Music, the other in a competition insti- 
tuted by Mr. Paderewsk1. 

‘he symphony has been played in New 
York, Chicago and Pittsburg, but this 
will be the first performance in Boston, 
although the composer is practically a 
Bostonian—he was born in Somerville in 
1871, and received his musical educa- 
tion here before he went to Vienna. 
The symphony is thus arranged: Win- 
ter, a moderato maestoso; spring, a 
scherzo; summer, an andante supposed 
to be a description of ‘fa midnight scene 
on a lake surrounded by mountains; end 
autumn, with the sounds of the hunt 
and the death of the leaves. 

Mr. Ellison Van Hoose will sing 
Alain’s air in the prologue to Mas- 
sgenet’s opera, ‘“‘Griselda,’’ and Lohen- 
grin’s narrative. 

The public rehearsal of next week will 
be on Thursday instead of Friday after- 
noon, The programme will include 
pieces by Mendelsschn and Sgambati; a 
new work by Gustav Strube, ‘‘Longing,’’ 
for viola solo and orchestra; and 
Chopin’s concerto No, 2, in F minor (Mr. 
Paderewski, pianist). 


A 
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Mr. ELLISON VAN Hoose, tenor, was born at Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
August 18, 1869. He studied singing in New York for five years 


with Perry Averill; he has also studied with Bouhy of Paris, Wood of 
London, Emil Fischer, and Isadore Luckstone. He was known chiefly 
as a choir singer until 1897, when he joined the Damrosch-F lis Opera 
Company. He was also with the Ellis Opera Company of 1898-99, and 
sang in this city. His first appearance in opera was at Philadelphia, 
in ‘“Tannhauser.”” Mr. Van Hoose 
sang in orchestral concerts at London in 1898 and 1899. His first 
appearance here at a concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
was on November 2, 1901, when he sang with Milka Terninain excerpts 
from ‘‘Tannhauser” and ‘‘Die Gétterdammerung,” and he also sang 
the Prize Song from ‘‘Die Meistersinger.’’ Mr. Van Hoose has for 
two seasons been a member of Mme. Melba’s concert company. He 
sang at Ceeilia concerts, ‘‘Damnation of Faust,’’ December 2, 1902, 


December 11, 1897, as Walther 


The Dream of Gerontius,”’ January 26, 1904; and his last appearances 
here were in concert with Mme. Melba, December 10, 1904, and with 


Miss Parkina, December 18, 1904. 


MUSIC AND DRAMA 
pL ene Trew , 
Symphony Hall: Symphony Orchestra 
Mr. Gericke not being well, the twenty- 


second public rehearsal and concert by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra were con- 


| ducted by Mr. Willy Hess. The soloist was 
| Mr. Ellison Van Hoose, tenor, and this was 
| the programme: 

Hadley: Symphony No. 2, ‘The Four Seasons.” 


‘ F minor, Op. 30. 
Massenet : Air of Alain, ‘‘Open, ve Gates 64f 
peaks oF a at on from the Opera ‘‘Griselda.’’ 
ms: Variations on a theme of Josef Haydn 
Op. 56A. a : 
Wagner: Lohengrin’'s Narrative, from the Opera 
Lohengrin,’’ Act III., Scene 8. 


| Liszt: Symphonic Poem, No. 7, ‘‘Fest-Klinge.’’ 


The chief feature of the concert was the 


| Production, for the first time in Boston, of 


Mr. Henry K. Hadley’s symphony, ‘fhe 
” a c < ~ 4 
Four Seasons,” Which, in the autumn of 


1901, Secured two prizes for orchestral com. | 
positions, one offered ‘by Mr. Paderewski, . 


the other by the New Hngland Conserva- 
tory of Music. The work has already been 


Played in New York, Chicago and Pittsburg, | 


and last year Mr. Lang was prepared to 
bring it out at one of the Chickering Or- 
chestral Concerts, but was prevented. 

The symphony by Mr. Hadley was a com. 
fort to hear, inasmuch as it is neither pain- 
fully academic, as though written with a 
view to gaining the approval of a dry old | 
professor of a German conservatory, nor 


yet far-fetched and unnatural, like the work 


led to imitate the peculiar idioms of mod- 


ern French writers. Mr. Hadley’s compo- - 


{1 an Indian love song, etc. 


i is scarcely necessary. Without it, Mr. Had- 
| ley’s impression of ‘summer is imaginative 


=» 


| 


re merit of” actually saying something, in 
piace of toying with a series of formulas; 


its j | i 
tS composer is Clearly a man of musical 


ideas. 
Although the Symphony is furnished with 


' & somewhat elaborate programme, it ap- 


pears that the programme was imagined 
rather by Mr. Krehbiel than by Mr. Hadley. 
Be this as it may, the titles of the four 
movements, Winter, Spring, Summer, Au- 
tumn, answer every purpose, without fur- 
ther indications of the composer’s meaning. 


c q .] ra - 
¢ The first movement, Winter, considered 


as programme music, seems the least pic- 


_ turesque of the four. <Asg absolute music, 


On the other hand, it can be called a re- 
markably well-written movement, of stormy 


_ passionate character, with a first theme 
- that commands attention. The picture of 


spring, in the form of a scherzo, is delight- 
ful, conceived and executed with an ad- 


' Mirable lightness of touch. And still more 


attractive is the summer episode, a musica] 
picture, according to Mr. Krehbiel, of a 
mountain Jake under the ful] moon, with 


The programme 


and suggestive, with a wealth of sensuous 
melody most beautifully orchestrated. As 
for the finale, it is a weak illustration of 
Mr. Krehbiel’s programme, but, in itself, it 
is a poetical and tenderly felt sketch of the 
autumn mood which is rife when the leaves 


| fall and all the world is brown. The first 
| episode, developed at length, is pervaded 
of some young composers who have been lea Snes: Oe eee menenchely, ata 


rupted only by a charming hunting’ scene 
and then resumed, to be continued to - 


sition, on the contrary, is entirely frank ~ (Wt Close. This ending is unusual for that 


and simple, comprehensible, melodious and 
yet modern in spirit. Above all else, it has 


of a symphony, but how, logically, could a 
movement termed ‘‘Autumn” end other than 
quietly? Mr. Hadley is indeed to. be. ae 





*symphohy “not only — 

omplished, but also on 
t he has refrained from attempting. 
His composition most assuredly shows tech- 
nical skill, a certain gift ef poetry, and, 
above all, the rare disposition to write sim- 
piy and naturally, without a violent effort 
to avoid the commonplace at whatever cost. 
The symphony, which was very heartily 
applauded, deserves to be heard again in 
Boston. ae 

Since Mr. Gericke was absent and Mr. 
Hess was conducting works not prepared 
by himself, it is not proper to comment on 
the concert further than to say that all the 
compositions went smoothly and nicely. Mr. 
Van Hoose, in grand voice, sang the pretty 
aria from Massenet’s ‘‘Grisélidis’’ very 
beautifully, with tasteful phrasing, with 
admirable tonal quality, and with genuine 
warmth. The excerpt from ‘‘Loheygrin” 
he also sang well, although not so well as 
the French piece. He was applauded cor- 
dially. 

At the coming concert Mr. Paderewski 
WHl play, and this will be the programme: 
Overture, “Calm Sea and _ Prosperous 
Voyage,’’ Mendelssohn; concerto for piano- 
forte, No. 2, in F minor, Chopin; symphonic 
poem, ‘“‘Longing,’’ Gustav Strube; Sym- 
phony No. 1, in D major, Sgambati. 

m, a. G. 
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It Is Feature of the 22d Symphony 
~Goncert—Mr. Hess Conducts 


Owing to Slight Indisposition of 
_ Mr. Gericke. 


Se 


DE PACHMANN PLAYS 


, 


A FAREWELL RECITAL 


oe ee ®--- oe ee eee 


Is at His Best and Revels in His 
Wondrous Art as Does the Im- 
mense Audience—Has to Add 
Piecés to Programme. 


ae 2 eee 


| The programme of the 224 Symphony 
concert, given last night in Symphony 
Hall, was as follows: 


Symphony*No. 2, in ‘‘The Four Seasons’’.. 
Hadley 


>, ; 7 


he 
ie 
7 
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| season 


| 
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Ts tS -enell i haa sy ¥ RY : Nee “ sf 4 seri is ev ry nore , 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn...... Brahm 
Lohengrin’s -Narrative’ from pevmnras 

agner 
Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Fest-Klaenge’’........ Liszt 


The feature of the concert was the 


' production of Mr, Hadley’s symphony, 


which took two prizes in 1901, one of- 
fered in competition by Mr. Paderewski, 
the other by the New England Conser- 
vatory of Music. The symphony has 
been played by the leading orchestras of 
New York, Chicago and Pittsburg. Mr. 
Lang purposed to produce it here last 
at a Chickering concert; and 
now in 1905 it is heard at Jast in Bos- 
ton. It would be a pleasure to discuss 
the work at length, but the pressure on 
the columns of The Herald of today 
forbids anything more than a note, 
Mr. Hadley is a believer in programme 
music, but he himself has not written 
an elaborate argument of the whole 
work. The first two movements, ‘‘Win- 
ter’ and “Spring,’’ are portrayals: of 
moods, and the poetic mottoes added by 
Mr. Krehbiel probably serve as well as 
any others that might be taken from an 
anthology. The third and fourth move- 
ments admit of a more detailed pro- 
gramme, but the music would make its 
way without any allusion to “midnight 
scene on a lake surrounded by moun- 
tains’’ or to “‘the falling. of thousands 
of leaves in a. forest.”’ : 

The musical thoughts are frank In 
themselves, and they are not tortured 
in the expression. At its best the work 
has pleasing buoyancy ind enthusiasm. 
The scherzo “Spring” is delightfully 
fresh throughout, and there are poetic 
passages in “Summer.” The opening of 
“Winter’ has distinctive force, though 
the movement as a whole {s not on s0 
high. a plane as that of the two that 
follow. The finale is the weakest in its 
structure; nor is the chief theme one 
that we should associate naturally with 
‘destiny.”’ The symphony is scored ei- 
fectively, at times brilliantiy, and it 
may be said that it is interesting as ab- 
solute music, without any reference t0 
a programme. The movements in turn 
were heartily applauded, and. the ap- 
plause was an expression of honest en 
joyment; it was not merely perfunctory 
or complimentary. This must suffice 
for the present. We hope to refer to the 
symphony next. Sunday. 

Mr. Van Hoose sang Alain’s air from 
Massenet’s ‘Griselda’ for the first time 
at these concerts. He was in excellent 
voice, and the voice itself again had 
the beautiful quality which. character- 
ized it when he first came before the 
Boston public. There was a period after 
his return from Paris when he: seemed 
to have gained in brilliance at the ex- 
pense of tonal richness. The air 1s in 
Massenet’s later style—that is, there is 
his well known formula, of passionate 
expression—but the passion is a sem- 
blance without true sensuousness or fire. 
Yet, as sung by Mr. Van Hoose, the air 
is an effective concert piece. 

Mr. Hess conducted with success the 
concerts of Friday and last night, in 
consequence of Mr. Gericke’s slight noi 
disposition. In the aria by Massenet 
the orchestra overpowered the singer at 
times; but was the instrumentation 
that of Massenet? It did not have his 


characteristic stamp. 
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, “td Uf PROGRAMME. My. 7 (Fg) 
Hadley...Symphony No. 2, ‘‘The Four Seasons.’’ 
(First time in Boston) 

Massenet , 


‘*Griselidis”’ 
Mr. Ellison Van Hoose., 


Haydn Variations 
ah) TARE Se eee 8 Dee By Lohengrin’s Legend 
Mr. Van Hoose. 
Liszt...Symphonic Poem, No. 7, ‘‘Fest-Klaenge’’ 
Mr. Gericke was slightly indisposed and 
Mr. Hess conducted this concert. He won 
much applause and his work deserves com- 
mendation., He did not make as much 
out of the Brahms variations as Mr. Ger- 
icke could have done, but he certainly 
gave every ounce of effect to the ‘‘Fest- 
Klaenge,’’ with which the concert ended. 
He alsO was most conscientious in the 

direction of Mr. Hadley’s Symphony. 

This new symphony has won 2? musical 
prizes, and is one of the few important 
American works in the large orchestral 
form. 
tains points of mich beauty 
very interesting development. 
large orchestra is used: larger than one 
finds in any of the Brahms symphonies, 
larger even than that used by Beethoven 
in his 9th symphony, but not as tremen- 
dous as Van Der Stucken uses in **Rad- 
cliffe’’ or ‘‘Pax Triumphans.”’ It is a clean- 
cut work in classical form. 

Its first movement, entitled ‘*Winter,”’ is 
an easily followed sonata-allegro, with a 
bold and fiery development section. In this 
latter division there is effective syncopa- 
tion, evil-toned muted horns, and many 
other points that prove it to have been a 
very hard winter. There is a clear return 
of themes with changed orchestration 
Which is very effective. 

Although bearing a title, this movement 
cannot be called ‘ programme-music,” for 
it gives a portrayal of moods rather than 
of objects; it is, as Beethoven orice said oft 
a Similar movement: ‘‘Mehr ein Bild der 
Empfindungen als Malerei.’’ It might pic- 
ture King Lear, or a Roosevelt Oration, or 
anything else that is strenuous. The sec- 
ond movement is entitled “Spring.’’ We 
generally look with suspicion on spring 
chickens, spring medicines and spring sym- 
phonies, but this dainty Scherzo bears 
minute scrutiny. It is the mpst graceful 
and most effective part of the symphony. 
Was it Tennyson who wrote:— 


and some 
Of course a 


In the spring the dove is burnished; 
Every zephyr is a good wind. 

In the spring composer’s fancies 
Lightly turn to thoughts of woodwind. 

Of course there are pipings and flutings, 
tinklings of Glockenspiel and other touches 
of light happiness, and the movement is 
not too long. 

[In the third movement (‘Summer’) the | 
composer is definitely launched in picture- 
painting, and bids us think of a mountain 
lake at midnight. Cowen did this sort of 
water romance better, in his Scandinavian 
Symphony, in the movement called ‘‘On the 
Fjord’’; but Mr. Hiadley has some beauti- ° 
ful points, too, especially in his chief fig- 
ure, which is an Indian theme, whether . 
aboriginal or not we do not know,—nor 
care—since it is attractive and works up 
well, 

There is a gradual falling-off in power 
after the first 2 movements of the work, 


It is not an equal work, but it con- . 


| the finale is ively weak. ‘The 


"| compositio sa true climax, the falt- 


ing of the leaves (its title is 

.is not very characteristic, and the hunting 
episode is but a platitude. It may be worth 
Mr. Hadley’s while, some day, to write a 
stronger finale to this symphony. It ig 
certainly a sterling work and deserves an 
effective finale. It is a matter of felicita- 
tion that our young American composer 
has not tried to out-Wagner Wagner, or 
to invent new dissonances, or to give a 
musical puzzle-picture, as some modern 
composers with fewer ideas than he are 
constantly doing. | 


“Autumn”) 


Mr. Van Hoose was in excellent voice, 
and made a fine effect in Alain’s aria from 
““Griselda,’’ his notes even in highest regis- 
ter, both chest and demi-falsetto, were per- 
fectly intoned and excellent in quality, He 
was at his best in Massenet’s aria, and 

| Was also commendable in the ‘‘Lohengrin’ 
number, although a little more of massive 
power might have been demanded at the 
climax of the latter. He was recalled 
twice, with much heartiness. 
The Brahms variations were a good in- 
teectual axercige. but_nok af @ abarentan 
arouse enthusiasm, We doubt if Mr. 
But in the last number the néw’ conductor 
shone resplendent. It is by no means the 
best of Liszt’s symphonic poems, this pic- 
; ture of festivity, for in it Liszt becomes a 
| cent Wagner. He has built a magnifi- 


to 
| Hess brought out all that was in the work 


cent portico to a peasant’s hut: the lofty 
phrases that seem to herald mighty deeds, 
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° | 
The “Pops” | 

Next Monday evening, May 1, the ‘‘Pops”’ 
begin their twentieth season, fifteen years 
in Music Hall and the fifth summer in 
Symphony Hall. Mr. T. Adamowski will 
again conduct for his seventh season, four 
years from 1891 to 1894 and the third year 
of his present régime. Mr. Adamowski will 
conduct for four weeks only, with the rest 
of the season to be divided between Mr. 
Max Zach, who has served seven years, 
and Mr. Gustav Strube, whose term as 
conductor covers five years. 

Everything will be conducted on the same 
general plan which has made these concerts 
so successful for the past nineteen years, 
with a slight modification in the scale of 
prices which will be as follows: Admission 
to the second baleony and to unreserved 
tables on the floor, twenty-five cents; the 
entire first balcony reserved at fifty cents, 
and seats at reserved tables on the floor 
sewenty-five cents, as usual. The programme 
for the opening night, for which the tickets 
are now on sale at Symphony Hall, fol- 


lows: 


March, ‘‘Black Bess’’ 

Overture, ‘‘Mignon’’ .,A. Thomas 
Ballet Music, ‘‘Queen of Sheba’’ Goldmark 
Violoncello solo, Mr. Josef Keller. 

‘*Espana’’ Waldteufel 
Selection, ‘‘Babes in Toyland’’ rb 
Overture, ‘‘Fledermaus’’ 1: 
Serenade (‘‘Les Contes d’Hoffmann’’). .Offenbach 
Overture, .eeeee LOhMIkKOVSKE 
Overture, ‘‘Rienzi’’ 

Waltz ee Y eee. ins Hee an 

Selection, ‘‘Sho-Gun"’......... der: 
- (First time.) ‘ seh 
March, ‘‘Vienna Dude’’.........ssecse0s -von Bion 


Waltz, 
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Symphony in D minor 
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. ““Sea-Calm and Prosperous Voyage.”’ 


1904-O5. 
BUSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


ORCHESTRA. 


CONCERTO No. 2, in F minor, for PLIANOFORTE and 
Viola. 


ORCHESTRA, Op. 21. 
(First performance. ) 
Mr 
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The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 


gro non troppo. 


AALT. CONCERT. 
Programme. 


SEASON 
WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


Mr. IGNACH PADEREUWISKI 


Lento; Alle 
Allegretto. 
Allegro non troppo. 
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“BIG SYMPHONY 

TRIUMPH. 

Great Polish: Pianist Greeted 
with Tornadoes of Applause, 


and He Was Forced to Break 
_All Traditions with Encores 


PLAYED BEAUTIFUL 
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Rake CHOPIN CONCERTO! 


By Kent Perkins. 


It was Paderewski night at Symphony 
Hall last evening at the twenty-third con- 
cert for this season of the Symphony Or- 
chestra, The Polish pianist of the tawny 
mane was the soloist of the evening. He 
played with such transcendant power and | 
beauty; he was greeted with such whirl-. 
winds of applause and accomplished such a_ 
Startling innovation by responding to en- 
cores at a Symphony concert, that the oc- 


casion will be long remembered by the 
immense audience present. 

The rest of the programme besides 
Paderewski’s mumber was one of the best 
of the season in many respects, but, so 
keen was the eagerness to hear the pianist 
and so profound was the impression he 
made that the other selections were in 
large measure overshadowed. 

aderewski’s prosrapme number was 
Chopin’s Concerto No. 2, in IF minor, for 
Piano and orchestra. . 

The wide variety in this work, the 
strength, brilliance and immense difficul- 
ties of the allegro and rordo movements, 
the lyric payed and delicacy of the ada- 
io gave the pianist every opportunity to 
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ping greeted him. 


isplay his. wonderful art to the full and 


he seized all his chances with avidity. 
He did not hammer the piano, as his 
more severe critics have been justified in 
charging him with doing at times. 
He played with admirable restrain 
throughout, and. yet with the utmost in- 
tensity of emotional feeling. He was in 
closest touch with the orchestra and the 
layers were in warmest sympathy with 
im, so that together they brought out 
every lightest shade of expression and 
each strong climax with the highest effect 
of ensemble art. 


| 
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g that he made the strings sings in 
the adagio movement. ‘yp ¢ 
The people simply would not be content 
with only one number from Paderewski. 
The applause, of a strength and piodien’. 
e 


Pan unlike the usual Symphony conc 
‘plaud t ! 
the artist ae” ceased bowing and went | 


8, was so intense and persistent that | 


to the piano. 


e ng At twice, and each) 
time the tornado-like 


ribute of hand-clap- | 


Paderewski will be heard with the Sym- 
phony Orchestra again a week from to- 
night, when he takes part in the concert 
under the direction of the orchestra’s Pen- 
sion Fund Committee. That will be his 
last appearance in Boston for many sea- 
sons and a great demonstration is nat-. 
urally expected. | 

The program last night, aside from the 
hopin concerto, was as follows: 

Mendelssohn, overture, ‘“‘Sea-calm and 
Prosperous Voyage,’’ Op. 27; Strube, sym- 
phonic poem, ‘‘Longing,’’ for yiola and or- 
“onrpote (first performance), viola, Mr. [. 
Yerir; Cesar Franck, symphony in D minor, 
by request. 

The Mendelssohn overture, which is! 
based on two short sea poems by Goethe, | 
was exquisitely played by the orchestra 
ees greatly admired. 

The 


h 

and it. was heard for th Mr. | 
Strube conducted, and was warmly greeted. | 
Mr. Ferir, also of the orchestra, pared the 
riola. The piece was suggested by a poem 
entitled ‘‘Longing,’’ by Willlam Lyman 
Johnson,~ of Boston, and expresses the 
yearning for peace and rest of a troubled 
soul at night after the heat and struggles 
of the day. — 

The work is original, pear eptiate in 
atmospflere and characterized by much 
beauty of theme and harmony and still in 
development. Mr. Ferlr played with warm 
appreciation, sympathy and = appealing 
beauty of tone. 

The Cesar Franck Symphony was played| 
on eb. 11 of this year and was heard again 
with pleasure. 


ec Oe ee ee 


Great as was the impression made by! 


| Paderewski through the extraordinary ease 
with which he played the most baffling and 
‘difficult passages—he apparently hac a 
finger for every key and at times seemed to 
be Gating them all at once with perfect 
tone a absolute precision—he yet won 


» PHS 2 
Twenty-Third Symphony Concert 
Interesting and Great Pianist 
Resembles DePachmann. 


The twenty-third Symphony concert 
was interesting from its wide variety of 
musical entertainment, and from the 
easy fashion in which Paderewski trod 


on tradition and turned his part of the | 
affair into a recital. In that he followed | 
in the footsteps of another eminent | 


pianist, Vladimir de Pachmann, who 
scandalized the old guard in ancient 
Music Hall some years ago by inter- 
preting applause ag a demand for an 


encore piece and sitting down and giv- _ 


ing it. 

It was pleasant to note that Pader- 
ewski played in far more artistic and 
sincere style on this occasion than at 
his recent recital here. In both move- 
ments of the Chopin F minor concerto 


there was an abundance of beautiful 2 


tone without sickly sentimentality, and 
bravura ‘without blacksmithian attacks 
on the keyboard. There were delicacy 
of shading, clean-cut and pearly apeg- 
gios and a general harking back to the 
Paderewski of old. 


Plays Chopin in Encore, 


For the encore pieces that the au- | 


dience seemed to demand he played the 


Chopin etude in E major, the waltz in. 


C sharp minor and the Schubert-Liszt 
‘ijj/arrangement of “The Erl-King.’”’ In 
||; none of these was artistry so well main- 

| tained as in the concerto. 

Strube’s new work, the symphonic po- 
‘em entitled ‘‘Longing,’’ in which the vi- 
‘ola expresses the prevailing thought 


‘against a rather mysterious orchestral [ 
||/ background, was heard with profound | 
respect for the composer’s increased } 
technical powers, and a moderate de-} 


gree of interest in his pecullar inspira- 
tion. In the beginning there was an _ ex- 
treme resemblance to Debussy, but fhat 
wore off as the poem progressed. 


Viola Is Monotonous, 
There was something of monotony in 


it began to seem a trifle wearisome, 


_redemption came in the shape of a full 
—orchestral ending of great breadth and 
elegance. Altogether the piece is a 
credit to our local output of music. Fe- 
rir played the viola part with fine tone 


i2k’s “From the Ne 


1 


and ‘perfect sentiment; © © torre 
The Mendelssohn sea-picture, “Calm 
| at Sea and Prosperous Voyage,” still 
interests by its exquisite refinement of 
| orchestration and melody rather than 
|} any inherently briny suggestion. | It is 
re anil A eentic reflection, of opti- 
| nd joy. Ong may i 

| worth sf pe zg y it yet be felt 
| ough the Cesar Franck s h 
was played only last February at thees 
} Concerts, its repetition was most wel- 
come, for it is truly a noble work, and 
Gericke gave it a superb performance, 
It may well be classed as one of the 


| trio of great symphonies of the past 
| twenty years, the others being the 
| Tschaikowsky Ne and Dvor- 


orld,”* 
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PLAY STRUBES 


NEW SYMPHONY 


one eee ee 


Symphony Orchestra, for lts 23d 
-. Concert, Prodaices His ‘ Long- 
ing,’ for Viola and Orchestra, 
with Wonderful Effect. 


re 


THE AUDIENCE WILDLY 
APPLAUDS PADEREWSK! 


D0 ee 


He Plays the Concerto and Several 
Encore Pieces Like the Paderew- 
ski of Earlier Years, but Still 


Has Mannerisms. 


The programme of the 23d Symphony 
concert in Symphony Hall last night, 
Mr. Gericke conductor, was as follows: 
Overture, ‘‘Sea Calm and Prosperous 

Vere me . banc ccc cece ces +.cue s-0 bic} Ma UeOnE 
Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Longing,’’ for viola 

and orchestra Strube 

(First time.) 
* minor, No. 


(By request.) 

This concert was one of unusual in- 
terest to the hearer in search of varied 
entertainment. There was a familiar 
and easily understood overture by Men- 


the voice of the viola part, but just as | delssohn; there was a new symphonic 


‘the rare artistry of Mr, Ferir as .well 


poem by Mr. Strube which displayed 


as the talent of the composer; Mr, Pad- 
erewski played a concerto by Chopin and 
then turned a symphony concert into a 


‘piano recital for a while; and there was: 


the impressive and noble symphony of 
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is still expressive 


4 


evén to those who have heard the music 


of. Rimsky-Korsakoff, who knew. the 
ocean as a professional, not as an Eng- 
lish channel amateur. It is the painting 
of the prosperous voyage that now 
seems hopelessly old-fashioned, fit to be 
classed with ‘‘Moonlight on the Hud- 
son’’ and other ‘“‘musical sketches.” 

In the Russian’s ‘‘Scheherazade” and 
“Sadko,’’ there is the sea, with the 
sight and the sound and the foam of it. 
In Mendelssohn’s music there is the re- 
turn of a Nantasket boat, on time, with 
whooping friends on the wharf and a 
suggestion of the rush to the street 
cars. There is more of the thought of 
the sea in the same composer's ‘‘Hebri- 
des’’ overture, which makes no such a 
direct challenge to attention. Still, the 
first section, the sea calm, is worthy of 
the composer, who, after the worst has 
been. said in praise or in blame, remains 
a pry landscapist, if not a marine 
painter of indisputable power. 

Mr, Strube’s symphonic poem, ‘‘Long- 
ing,’’ was composed early this year. It 
Was suggested by a poem in free verse 
pf Mr illiam Lyman Johnson of this 
city, and according to the poet’s short 
analysis of the work, the music should 
remind one of ‘‘redolent nightfall, filled 
with peace and night-sounds. The solo 


viola expresses the longing for the peace | 


and hope that merciful mothering night 
brings to him who {fs tired of ‘the 
clamor, din and gossip of the day’ and 
all that the struggle for existence sug- 
ests."” There is the longing, to quote 

rom Mr. Johnson’s poem, for 

**The holy and heartresting peace 

Of moonlight on a field of lilies, 

And Jesus walking in their midst.’’ 


Without any knowledge of the poem 


the music would still be poetic, and the 
mere titie ‘‘Longing ’’ would furnish a 
clew. With a knowledge of the poem 
the music is illustrative as well as 
poetic. The Herald earlier in the season 
deplored the fact that Mr. Strube, a mu- 
Siclan of true talent and versatility, 
had. fallen into the way of using a 


muSical speech that did not seem natu- | 


ral to him. This symphonic poem is free 
from the reproach. The music is here 
the natural, inevitable expression of 
spontaneous thought, and this thought 
is continuous, not merely episodic. 

To use a phrase that has been sadly 
staled, this music came from the com- 
poser’s heart, not merely from the brain, 
and, although in the expression there 
is a free use of ultra-modern harmonies 
and orchestral devices, there is not for 
a moment any suggestion of experimen- 
tation, nor is the composer discovered 


as one wishing to make the bourgeois © 


sit up. The thought is not frittered 
away in the telling, and technical in- 


genuity is used only to point the musi- | 


cal message. 


Mr, Strube has profited by the in- | 


ventions of d’Indy and Debussey et al, 


and their superior refinements of  in- | 


strumentation, but he has made them 
his own, so that they do not interrupt 
as orchestral or harmonic quotations 
what he himself has to say. The sym- 
phonic poem is, on the whole, the clear- 


est, sanest, most truly emotional and. 


imaginative of Mr. Strube’s later works. 
He conducted, and he was indeed for- 


tunate in his interpreters. Mr. Ferir | 
played with wonderfully beautiful tone | 
and the finest feeling; the men of the | 
orchestra were in full sympathy with | 


their colleague. 
The Herald commented at some length 
on certain injurious mannerisms that 


4 
most part the Paderewski of ea 
ears, sympathetic, emotional, brilliant 
ypnotic. Whether Chopin himself 
would know this concerto ag it. is 
orchestrated and pisyed teday by any 
distinguished pianist is a question that 
need not be discussed at this moment; 
it is not easy to imagine Chopin laying 
in any huge modern concert ha l, Mr. 


- Paderewski’s performance abounded in 


tonal contrasts and in hauntin in- 
tabile; it was apparently s Gritaneeis 
and yet cunningly prepare and fin- 
ished. In the performance of the second 
movement the pianist reached his height 
‘The wildly applausive audience in- 
sisted on encore pieces. Mr. Gericke 
who has so often forbidden these addi. 
tions to. a programme, yielded, and Mr 
Paderewski played an etude by Chopin 
(Hi major), the waltz in C sharp minor 
by the same composer and the arrange- 
ment of Schubert’s Er! King. In the 
etude there was a tendency to senti- 
mentalize. The performance of the 
waltz was mannered in the extreme 
and the liberties in rhythm were ex- 
travagant and ineffective, The perform- 
eo e Erl Kin as 
Ue aeuished. wes. Sruneer ously 
e performance of the orchestr-: 
of the highest order. Pela nee 


symphony was played not long a Oo wi 
such effect that the request for Deenati: 
tion was not surprising. All in all a 
concert to be remembere . 


THE “POPS.” 

It seems hardly possible that it is 20 
years since, in 188), the idea to supple- 
ment the Symphony season with a se- 
ries of summer concerts of light and at- 
tractive music was established, to be in 
vogue every succeeding season save one, 
The length of these seasons varied con- 
siderably in the earlier years, and the 
concerts were even prolonged through- 


| out the summer, but of late they have 


been confined to the months of May and 
June, The 20th season of the perennial 
‘“Pops’’ opens on Monday, May 1, and 
continues for nine weeks, closing on 


Saturday, July 1. The orchestra of 50 
musicians will be selected, as usual, 
from the ranks of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra, and everything will be con- 
ducted, as usual, with the single excep- 


| tion of a slight modification in the scale 
| of prices which will he as follows: Gen- 


eral admission to the unreserved tables 


' on the floor and the second balcony, 25 
' cents; the entire first balcony reserved 


at 50 cents, and seats at reserved floor 
tables 75 cents. There will be the usual 
number of special nights, including the 
1000th concert, on Monday evening. Mav 
15, which will be featured by a selected 
programme and other interesting at- 
tractions. Tickets go on sale for: the 
opening night, Monday, May 1,.tomor- 
row morning at Symphony Hall, 
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oT phony concert of Saturday even- 


ing was in many ways a notable event, the 
occasion being distinguished by the produc- 
tion of a new work of consequence, by the 
repetition of César Franck’s noble sym- 
phony, and by the presence of Mr. Paderew- 
ski, as soloist. This was the programme: 


| Mendelssohn: Overture, ‘‘Sea-calm and Prosper-— 


} 


| 


ous Voyage,’’ Op. 27. 
Strube: Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Longing,’’ for Viola 
and Orchestra. 5! 
(First performance.) “tren ; 
Viola, Mr. E. Ferir. 
Chopin: Concerto No. 2, in F minor, for Piano- 
forte and Orchestra, Op. 21. 
César Franck: Symphony in D minor. 
(By request.) 

Mr. Strube’s orchestral poem ‘‘Longing”’ 
was inspired by some verses of Mr. William 
Lyman Johnson, one stanza of which should 
be quoted: 

Give me the twilight-—calm and rest, 

When fading day has hushed its crimson fires; 
aive me the twilight-calm and peace, 

That quiets my intolerable hope and longing. 
Give me the peace when purple—priested eve 
Hushes, with incensed benediction, 

The clamor, din and gossip of the day, 

And gathering dews come like a mist of slumber 
Upon the fevered forehead of the staring day. 
Give me the holy and heart-resting peace 

Of moonlight on a field of lilies, 

And Jesus walking in their midst. 

Mr. Strube’s music sympathetically sug- 
gests the spirit of the poem. 
the idiom of modern French composers, it 
none the less seems natural. and facile, free 
from the sense of effort that surrounds the 
attempts of most non-Gallic writers, who 


try to be like Debussy and Vincent d’Indy. | 


Mr. Strube, on the contrary, has made this 
Style his own. He remains individual, how- 
ever, for, above all else, he is sincere, and 
sincerity is bound always to result in indi- 
viduality. This latest composition of Mr. 
Strube’s has more in its favor than a mani- 
fest sincerity; it is also genuinely poetic. 
In its pages there is expressed a strong 
feeling for the quiet and mystery of night. 
AS programme music this piece by Mr. 
Strube is highly successful; without more 
of a programme than the mere title, it 
would still make an appeal, for it is melo- 
dious, imaginative, beautiful in color and 
atmospheric. The exquisite use of the viola 
makes one wonder that this instrument 
should be so neglected for solo work. The 
viola part was very beautifullly played by 
Mr. Ferir, a rare artist, and the orchestra, 
under the composer’s direction, gave a very 
beautiful performance of the new poem. 
Both composer and performers were heart- 
ily applauded. 

And then came Mr. Paderewski, who 
played the Chopin F minor concerto won- 
derfully, as only he himself can play, when 
he chooses to take sufficient pains. With 
only very occasional blemishes of harsh 
tone, Mr. Paderewski’s performance will 
long be remembered as standard-setting in 
pianoforte playing, so rhythmical was it, so 
remarkable for song, so varied in color, so 
warmly emotional and so poetic. After the 
concerto the applause would come to no end, 
and at last Mr. Paderewski sat himself 
down to the instrument and played, before 


Written in| 


a are ™ 


Me fin idl Lg allows € ii O- ‘ 
| Chopin study, the Ch 
waltz and a version of t 


these solo pieces Mr, Paderewski’s art wag 
of a less exalted quality than was that 
shown in the concerto, over-sentimentality 
and distorted rhythm coming to the fore, 
The ‘‘Erl King,’’ however, was effective, 

All musical people must have been pleased — 
with the opportunity to hear the César 
Franck symphony again, before they had 
had time to forget its, wondrous beauties, | 
If the symphony seemed, two months ago, 
almost more beautiful than one has a right 
to expect of the product of a merely mortal | 


‘brain, last Saturday it seemed a hundred. 


fold greater than it did before. With such 


music it is necessary to become thoroughly 


acquainted, if not familiar, and the quickest ” 
way to acquaintance lies through two sues) 
cessive performances with a short interyal | 
between them. The reading of the sym- 


phony on Saturday, in sympathy, in finesse. 


and in lofty grandeur, surpassed anything 
Mr. Gericke has done here this season. 
Both for his splendid performance and for 
his wise move in bringing out the symphony 
once more is he to be warmly thanked and 
congratulated. met 

At the coming concert, the last of the sea- 
son, there is to be another repetition, Rich- 
ard Strauss’s ‘‘Don Juan” coming to a sec- 
ond hearing this season. The programme 
will be as follows: Schumann, Symphony 
No. 2, in C major; Guy-Ropartz, Fantasy in. 
D major, first time; Richard Strauss, sym- 
phonic poem, ‘‘Don Juan,’’ by request; Wag- 
ner, Vorspiel to ‘‘Die Meistersinger.”’ 

1. We a 


——Symphony rehearsals and concerts 
are drawing to a close, and this week 
will finish the course, which has been} 
most Successful and, it is hoped, profita- 
ble to its generous benefactor. Thurs- 
day afternoon, when the rehearsal was | 
given, rather than on Friday, as is cus | 
tomary, the day was glorious and the 
atmosphere balmy and pleasant. The 
house was completely sold out and 
hundreds more would have been glad of 
tickets, and it seemed a pity, such be- 
ing the case, that there were ma*iy 
empty seats on the floor, held of course 


1 bys ubscribers who were away and had 


failed to make any disposition of their 
tickets before leaving. Mr Paderewski 
was the soloist and he played the beau- 
tiful FX minor concerto by Chopin. There® 
was a tumult of applause at the close. 
and he was recalled again and again s9 
persistently that, contrary to all Mr 
Gericke’s established rules with regard 
to encores, Mr Paderewski played @ 
nocture by Chopin and one other num- 
ber. Afther that he was recalled a 
number of times. There has rarely 
been so much enthusiasm in a Boston 
audience before. Mme Paderewski, who 
was with a friend, appeared extremely 
gratified, and well she may have been | 
She is a brunette, with bright color- 
ing, and was simply dressed in black, 
with a toque of black and white wings, 





§YMPHONY CONCERTS. 

The appearance of Paderewski at the 
Symphony concert was marked by 
scenes of enthusiasm on the part of the 
auditors exceeding that shown at any 
previous time this season. The program 
comprised Chopin’s second pianoforte 
concerto, with Paderewski as soloist; 
Mendelssohn's overture, ‘‘Sea-calm and 
Prosperous Voyage’’; Strubes sym- 
phonic poem, ‘‘Longing,’’ for viola and 
orchestra, EE. Fevir soloist, and Cesar 
Franck’'s D minor symphony. Mr 
Strube’s work was dedicated to Mr 
Fevir and was suggested by a poem by 
Mr William Lyman Johnson of this 
city. The music expresses the calm 
and rest of the twilight hours and night- 
fall, free from the din and ‘clamor of 
the day. The fiowing legato melodies 
given to the viola are very sweet and 
significant in their suggestions of the 
poetic subject, and the orchestral back- 
ground is splendidly outlined and de- 
veloped by the composer, whose skill 
in instrumentation is so well and fa- 
vorably known to concert patrons. Mr 
Fevir played the viola part with great 
delicacy and beauty of tone.’ Mr Strube 
conducted this number and at the close 
he and Mr Fevir were greeted with very 
hearty tributes of applause. 

It is almost useless to criticise Pader- 
ewski's performance, for, to use a cur- 
rent phrase, ‘“‘the audience fairly went 
wild’’ over him. At the close of his 
playing he was obliged to return agaln | 
and again to the platform, and finally, 
to still the tumult, added encore num- 
bers, an unusual thing at a Symphony 
concert, and more journeying to the 
stage midst applause which continued 
until Mr Gericke took up the baton 
preparatory to beginning the Franck | 
symphony. There was no trace of the | 
“nounding’’ with which Paderewski has 
been charged this season. On the con- 
trary, the interpretation Was 0: Wor 
derful beauty, impeccable in execution 
and exquisite in finish and tonal color- 
ing. A superb performance in which 
the orchestra deserves to share in 
praise, especially for the work in the 
second movement in which occurs the 
charming accompaniment by muted 
strings. 

The Mendelssohn overture was as de- 
ligitfully restful in a musical way as 
one would wish and the peculiar and 
somewhat startling features of the 
Franck symphony were. brought ‘out 
vividly by. the orchestra, both pieces 
being up to the usual standard of exe- 
cution. It is doubtful though if any 
number, on» the program received its 
fair share’ of appreciation, for Pader- 
ewski appeared to be the magnet, all 
élse was but secondary. | 

"Nhe Symphony season will close this 
week with the following program: Schu- 
mann’s’ second symphony, a fantasy in 
D-major by Guy-Ropartz, ‘“‘Don Juan, 
symphonic, poem by Richard _ Strauss 
and an exterpt from Wagners opera 
“Die Meistersinger.”’ ; 


| years since ‘the idea to supplement the 
}; Symphony se@son with a series of sum- 
'mer concerts of light and attractive 


ye en ee 


scenes of enthusiasm on the part of the 
auditors exceeding that shown at any 


previous time this season. The program j 


comprised Chopia’s second pianoforte 
concerto, with Paderewski as_ soloist; 
Mendelssohn’s overture, ‘‘Sea-calm and 
Prosperous Voyage’; Strube’s sym- 
phonic poem, ‘‘Longing,’”’ for viola and 
orchestra, E. Fevir soloist, and Cesar 
Franck’s D minor symphony. Mr 
strube’s work was decdicated to Mr 
Fevir and was suggested by a poem by 
Mr Wiliiam Lyman Johnson of this 
city. The music expresses the calm 
and rest of the twilight hours and night- 
fall, free from the din and clamor of 
the day. ‘Ihe fiowing legato melodies 
given to the viola are very sweet and 
significant in their suggestions of the 


poetic’ subject, and the orchestral back- | 
Sround is splendidly outlined and de-| 


veloped by the composer, whose skill 
in instruyvnentation is so well and fa- 
vorably known to concert patrons. Mr 
Fevir played the viola part with great 
delicacy aml beauty of tone. Mr Strube 
«conducted this number and at the close 
he and Mr Pevir were greeted with very 
_ hearty tributes of applause. 

| it is almost useless to criticise Pader- 
| ewski’s perfomtmance, for, to use a cur- 
rent phrase, ‘whe audience fairly went 
wild’ over hitn. At the close of his 
playing he was obliged to return again 
and again to the platform, and finally, 
totstill the tumult, added encore num- 
bers, an unusuags thing at a Symphony 
concert, and more journeying to the 
stage midst applause which continuea 
until Mr Gericke took up the baton 
preparatory to beginning the Franck 
symphony. There was no trace of the 
“pounding’ with which Paderewski has 
been charged this season. On the con- 
trary, the interpretation ‘was of won- | 
derful beauty, impeccable in execution | 
and exquisite in finish and tonal color- | 
ing. A superb performance in which 
ithe orchestra deserves to share in 
praise, especially for the work in the 
second movement in which occurs the 
charming accompaniment by muted | 
Strings. 
The Mendelssohn owerture was as de- | 
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|| Hghtfully restful in a musical way as 


One would wish and the peculiar and 


'|;}Somewbat startling Seatures of the 


Franck symphony were brought out. 
vividiy by the orchestra, both pieces 
being up to the usual standard of exe- | 
cution. It is doubtful though if any | 
number on the prograro received its | 
‘air share of appreciation, for Pader- 
e Wski appeared to he the magnet, all 
els& was but secondary. 

The Symphony season will close this 


| week with the following program: Schu- 


mann'‘s second symphony, a fantasy in 


|| D-maj9r by Guy-Ropartz, *“‘Don Juan,” 
if Symphcwnic poem by Richard Strauss, 
-and an ‘excerpt from Wagner’s opera, 


THE “POPS.” 
It seems hardly possible that it is 20 


“Die Me Wwtersinger.”’ 
. | 
| 


music was established, to be in vogue: 
every succeediryg season save one. The 


‘length of these seasons varied consid- — 


erably in the eavlier years and the con- 


] 
“ 


July 1. 

The orchestra of 50 musicians will be | 
selected as usual from the ranks of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra and every- 
thing will be conducted as usual with 
the single exception of a slight modi- 
fication in the scale of prices, which 
will be as follows: General admission 
to the unreserved tablas on the floor 
and the second balcony 2% cents; the 
entire first balcony reservéd at 50 cents 
and seats at reserved flaor tables 7 
cents. 

There will be the usual number of 
special nights including the 1000th con- 
cert Monday evening, May 15, which 
will be featured by a selected program 
and other interesting attractions. Tick- 
ets go on saie for the opening night | 
Monday, tomorrow morning at Sym-| 
phony hall. | | 
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Mendelssohn. Overture, ‘‘Sea-Calm and Pros. 
perous Voyage.’’ 


| Strube, Symphonic Poem. ‘‘Longing,’’ first time, 


Viola, Mr. E. Ferir. 
Chopin. Concerto No. 2, for Pianoforte, in F 
Minor. 
soloist, Mr. Ignaz Paderewskl. 


Caesar Franck. Symphtony in D Minor. By. 


request. rhe i 


The concert of last Saturday was pas- 
sionate in character, even to the verge of 
strenuousness. Mendelssohn's overture, if 
not wildly turbulent, presented a voyage 
of some animation and spirit, with enough 
of drum and trumpet in its finale to make 
it suggest a triumphal entry by Rodzhest- 
vensky into Kamranh Bay. The Strube 
number added its share of emotional and 
harmonic excitement, and if Chopin’s tonal 
peetry was of a quieter nature, the insist- 
ent power of the final symphony brought 
a stirring close to the evening. 

Mendelssohn's work suggests the inevit- 
able comparison with his great ‘‘Hebrides” 
overture, and its wonderful] rhythmie echo 
of the waves. Beside it the ‘‘Sea-Calm” 
seems faded and conventicnal, but the 
work is not without instrumental touches 
that must have been effective in their day. 
The sustained high notes on the violin still 


’ 


| 
; 


| 


depict a solitude scarcely less impressive 
than that of Borodin’s Steppes or the | 


Campagna of Richard Strauss; and the 
prosperous voyage, though lacking the 
wind-machine and other accessories of 
modern realism, gave an adequate picture 
of fair weather and smooth sailing. 


ee a ee 


Mr, Gustave Strube’s symphonie poem, 
like his previous works, showed him as a 
member of the ultra-modern school, and 
a seeker after strange harmonies, In this 
number, however, he did not allow the 


search after novelty to draw him away 


from the beautiful, and the composition 
contained many passages of effective 


charm. The orchestration, too, deserves” 


| 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1904-O5. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


XXIV. CONCERT 


[Last of the Season. | 


SATURDAY, APRIL 29, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


SCHUMANN, SYMPHONY No. 2, in C major, op. 61. 
I. Sostenuto assai: Allegro ma non troppo. 


II. Scherzo: Allegro vivace. TrioI, and Trio II. 
III. Adagio espressivo. 
IV. Allegro molto vivace. 


GU Y-ROPARTZ, FANTASIA in D major, for ORCHESTRA. 
(First time.) 


RICHARD STRAUSS, TONE-POEM, “Don Juan.’’ (after N. Lenau) op. 20. 
(By request. ) 


WAGNER, PRELUDE to ‘‘The Mastersingers of Nuremberg.”’ 
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ose by that his hearers always expect from 
him. 


In discussing this work and its school, 
the reviewer may well hesitate before ex- 
pressing any adverse opinion. Over a cen- 
tury ago, Benjamin Franklin, in his. au- 
tobiography, lamented the discords that 
were creeping into music, and pleaded for 
the simpler style of his youth. Beethoven, 
in his day, was looked upon as a wild radi- 


cal, and Wagner shared the same fate half 


a century later. 

It may be that those men of today who 
seem merely ingenious harmony-jugglers 
will at some time be looked on as the 
pioneers of a future school. To the present 
writer, however, their work seems inco- 
herent. The endless melodic recitative of 
Wagner is not the strongest point in his 
works, but it allowed him to develop the 
full richness of his harmonic effects. Now, 
however, the radicals go still further, and 
give us disjointed harmonies, and create 
a musical kaleidoscope of jumbled chords, 
apparently without any underlying plan. 
lion's share of 


Tt was natural that the 


the evening’s applause should be devoted | 


to the great and only Paderewski. Once 
again he proved himself the incomparable 
artist that we have known of old, and the 
enthusiasm over his performance included 
shouts and handkerchief-wavings that 
seemed strange in the staid symphonie 
precincts. De Pachmann may at times 
equal him in emotional power, Busoni may 
sometimes surpass him in _ intellectual 
force, but he remains the broadest and 
most versatile of all the living pianists. 
His rendering of the Chopin concerto 
was a delight from first note to last, and 
resulted in the forcing of an encore, in 
defiance of symphonic precedent, The 
peautiful E-major Etude and dainty C- 
sharp minor valse continued the Chopin 
mood, while the brilliant ‘‘Mri-King”’ tran- 
scription won further laurels. It Is easy 
to predict that the coming pension fund 


| concert, April 30, with Paderewski as solo- 


ist, will prove a complete success. 


ee 


Franck’'s great symphony lost nothing in 


power and earnestness because of its repe- | 


tition from a recent concert. It is massive 
in its solidity, possessing an 
strength that his pupils have as yet failed 
to equal, in spite of their many efforts. 
Its themes are clear and weil-marked, its 
development logical, its harmonies sane 
and unforced, and its interest well sus- 
tained until the final climax. It certainly 
proves that Franck must not be held re- 
sponsible for the unclear work of some of 
his followers. 

The next programme includez; Schu- 
mann’s second symphony, the *“‘Don Juan” 
of Strauss, the Prelude to “Die Meister- 
singer,’ and a Fantasie by Guy-Ropartz 
as the inevitable novelty. 

Arthur Elson, 


—-e 


enduring | 


i 


Overture, 


PADEREWSKI 
__ THE SOLOISI 


AL 3 " \g Ga 
Mr. Paderewski was the soloist at the 
Symphony concert last evening and the 
programme was as follows: 


‘‘Sea-Calm and Prosperous Voy- 


age’’..... .... Mendelssohn 
Symphonic poem, ‘‘Longing’’..... 


Concerto for pianoforte No. 2 


Symphony, D minor lraneck 

The novelty of the evening was Gus- 
tav Strube’s symphonic poem, ‘‘Longing,”’ 
for viola and orchestra, dedicated to BP, 
Ferir, who played the solo instrument 
on this occasion. The work was suggest- 
ed by William Lyman Johnson’s poem 
and the performance last evening was 


| the first. 


Mr. Strube’s thoughts in this latest 
effort are not quite so vague and mean- 
ingless as in some of his previous works, 
and the poem is pictured with consider- 
able imaginative ideas which are very 
effectively scored. Mr. Ferir played the 
solo viola part admirably, and the work 
was well received. Whether it would 
gain in interest with another hearing 
may, however, be questioned, 

Mendelssohn's early overture proved 
pleasing to the audience and it was 
superbly performed. The great symphony 
of Cesar Franck improves upon acquaint- 
ance, and it would have been even bet- 
ter appreciated if it had not come at the 
end of a concert already over-extended 
as to time. 

Mr. Paderewski was naturally the 
“feature” for a large portion of the 
audience. In the Chopin F minor con- 
certo he indulged in less pa@unding than 
at his recent recital, and for this relief 
one is truly grateful. The interpretation 
of this most poetic of concertos was at 
times admirable, with other moments 
that were marked by coarseness of tone 
and more or less exaggeration. The first 
movement proved the best on the ave- 
rage. The pianist received his usual ova- 
tions and the ‘‘extras’’ included the Cho- 
pin study in E, from Op.10; the C sharp 
minor waltz, Op. 64, No. 2, and Liszt's 
transcription of Schubert's “Erl King.” 
The Chopin numbers were enjoyable, but 
the last number was a piece of noise 
to “catch the gallery,’ as it were, but in 
no sense an artistic effort. 

The last rehearsal and concert of the 
present season will be this coming week. 


| 
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SEASON 


1904-O5. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


AALY. CONCERY. 


[Last of the Season. | 


SATURDAY, APRIL 29, AT 8, 


SCHUMANN, 


GU Y-ROPARTZ, 


RICHARD STRAUSS, 


WAGNER, 


Procramme. 


SYMPHONY No. 2, in C major, op. 61. 


I. Sostenuto assai: Allegro ma non troppo. 


II. Scherzo: Allegro vivace. ‘Trio I, and Trio II. 
III. Adagio espressivo. 


IV. Allegro molto vivace. 


FANTASIA in D major, for ORCHESTRA 


(First time. ) 


TONE-POEM, “Don Juan.’’ (after N. Lenau) op. 20. 


(By request. ) 


PRELUDE to ‘‘The Mastersingers of Nuremberg.’’ 
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Symphony Hall. 
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Twenty-Fifth Season, 1905-1906. 


Boston 
Symphony 


Orchestra 


ave 


Spage 


pio ng gigaspaces : WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


ET Re ey pert te nts, ee 


Opening Concert, 


- es ee ee — 


SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 14, 1905. 





oe Laem. 


=. .e— a, 


Dae Ck. a | Symphony Hall. 


The Symphony concert last evening 
‘marked the close of the 24th season. Al- 
though there was no soloist, the pro- 
gramme was unusually interesting. The 
‘numbers were as follows: 


phar Bay Bin Girivccccecscess. echtiimann Twenty-=Fifth Season, 1905- 1906. 


Stadia’ in Tag orchestra.....-.Guy Ropartz 
ne poem Juan’’.....+, ichard Strauss 
Prelu to Mine Meistersinger’’........Wagner 
The conductor’s desk was tastefully 
lnaorated, and Mr. Gericke received an 
ovation after each number, and a recall 
‘at the close of the concert. 
Schumann’s symphony received a note- 
worthy performance. One can scarcely 
recall a better one in several years. lt 
is a general favorite, and by many con- 
‘sidered the best of the four that Schu- 
mann contributed to the symphonic lit- 
erature. | 
Guy Ropartz’s orchestral fantasia was | 
heard here for the first time. The com- , OS On 
poser-is among the newer French school 
and has written in many forms, although 
few of his works have been heard in this 
country. ; 
The fantasia is built upon themes found 
in folk music of Brittany. These are 
ingeniously elaborated, the instrumenta- p On 
tion is admirable, and the work proved 
most enjoyable. It is hoped that it will 
yeceive another performance at _ these 
concerts next season. 


Richard Strauss’ ‘“‘Don Juan,” played, 
earlier in the season, was repeated last! Cc eS 
evening by request. The performance 
was most brilliant, and was received with 
so much enthusiasm that the membérs 


of the orchestra rose in a body to ac- 
knowledge the appreciation of their ef- 


forts. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


« a ot et 


Opening Concert, 


SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 14, 1905. 
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$ MUSICAL MATTERS ~ 
) $608082090 080708 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


PROGRAMME. 


‘$s Bis shony No. 2, in C major, op. 61. I. Sos- 
tenuto assal. Allegro ma non troppo. II. 
Scherzo: Allegro vivace. Trio I, and Trio 
ike 8 III. Adagio  espressivo. IV. Allegro 
Bitnolto MEME ob 6.0 6 OAc eee ede re wesc ce cb be Schumann 


3 antasia in D major, for orchestra.Guy-Ropartz 


(First Time.) 
fone-Poem, ‘‘Don Juan’’ (after N. Lenau) op. 
Richard Straurs 


e (By request.) 
Prelude to ‘‘The Mastersingers of Nuremberg”’ 


' A fine programme, although 3 works of 
‘the modern school, in succession, seemed 
Vike adding pepper to paprika. Mr. Gericke 
Was received with enthusiasm and this en- 
‘thusiasm extended all through the concert, 
-and a few minutes beyond its close. 
' It was a pleasure to see that Schumann 
‘is not out-of-date with the public. The 
‘second symphony is not quite as great as 
‘the first or third, but it is a sane, roman- 
‘tic and melodious work. It was played 
gloriously. The violins in the _ scherzo 
‘played as if inspired, and in the finale, 
from the violin embroidery of the begin- 
ning to the kettle-drum svyvnecopations of 
the coda, everything was nobly interpreted, 
And the audience evidently appreciated 
the fact that there was electricity in the 
air, that the orchestra were in a state of 
exaltation, that it was a performance quite 
extraordinary, and they applauded almost 
without cessation. 
+ But this was only the beginning. The 
‘novelty of the concert came after the in- 
‘termission. Guy Ropartz is director of the 
conservatory at Nancy, and is, like D’Indy, 
a pupil of Cesar Franck. If ‘‘the evil that 
“men do lives after them,’’ it is pleasant t°: 
‘know that the good also continues; Franck 
did nothing but good, and France is reap- 
‘ing the harvest that he planted long ago. 
in the present ‘‘renaissance’”’ of Gallic or- 
‘ehestral music. 
- The fantasie plunged ‘‘in medias res” at 
“ence, and began with a contra-bass pas- 
‘sage that was both difficult and original, 
“The work was modern, but not savagely 
'$0; it gave a degree of rhythmic complex- 
ity but did not seek for ugliness as a 


;}means of impressing the auditor. There 


is a 5-4 rhythm in the work that is as 
successful as the famous one in the Sym- 
phonie Pathetique. 

Us ere are powerful contrasts, and some 
‘highly-spiced bits of rustic revelry. In 
short this is one of the successful modern 


ex it is a piquant species of | 
bitter-sweet that neither offends nor cloys— 
the palate. We hope to hear the work | 


gain next season. 
' Not since Strauss himself directed in 
symphony Hall has there been such a suc- 
sess made in Boston with one of his works. 
Tre interpretation of ‘‘Don Juan” cannot 
pe exaggerated; it was simply superb. 
rom the Glockenspiel up to the first viol- 
t the orchestra was on its mettle, and 


ee eC — - 


igh ae 
mw ) ne 
, | 4 


» a at. sui | sedi al Sal 

The Waaour fieur eo a! the .trdmbonen 
never had so much of. dash and piers 
and the strong contrast of the end, when 


: 
| 


all the glory has departed and only dis-.| 
gust remains, was something to remenber | 
forever. Twice was Mr. Gericke forced to. 


bow his thanks for the applause, and twice 
also the orchestra arose to acknowledge 
the excitement they had evoked. 

There was more enthusiasm than if this 
had been a ‘‘prima donna” or a “solo art- 
ist’’ concert. It was fitting that our orches- 
tra should gather in its laurels at the end 
of the season without an assisting artist. 


wee ae 


It was an experience to pass from Rich- 
ard II. to Richard I., from Strauss to Wae- 
ner. lt forced a comparison. In this com- 
parison one could but find Wagner the 
superior in poetry of ideas. There is noth- 
ing in ‘“‘Don Juan’”’ that equals the power 
of the Prize Song, or the loftiness of the 
Mastersinger’s theme. But, in the matter 
of orchestration, that which we once 
ctteemed the extreme of instrumental pos- 
sibility has been surpassed! Verily this 
is the orchestral age, and Wagner and 
Berlioz were but its beginning! 

At the end of this concert, which may 
be classed as one of the best ever heard 
in Boston, the applause was loud and long- 


continued, a final ovation and good-bye 


and thanks to Mr. Gericke. 
And since ‘‘Farewell’’ would give us pain, 
We'll change it to ‘‘Auf Wiederseh'n’!’’ 
Louis C. Elson. 


Richard Strauss: 


we sat fiaeatta ™ Na ay P : 
* Syniphony echestta C 


The final woot concert of this yond 


having taken .place, the season may be 
said fast to be reaching a close. So far 
as the Symphony Concerts are concerned, 
the close was a brilliant one, a fitting end- 
ing ,.to a brilliant season. This was the 
pregramme: 


“Schumann: Symphony No. 2, in C major, Op. 61. 


Ropartz: Fantasia in D major, for Orchestra. 
(First time.) 
Tone—poem, ‘Don Juan’’ 
(after N. Lenau), Op. 20. 
(By request.) 


_ Wagner: Prelude to ‘‘The Mastersingers of Nu~ 


remberg.’’ 


The one novelty of the evening was very 
'-much a novelty, practically nothing by 
'Ropartz having been performed in Boston . 
heretofore, a song brought forward by! 


Miss Lena Little being probably the only 
exception. And yet, in his own country, 
France, Ropartz is held in high repute, 
a pupil of Massenet and César Franck, the 
director of thé conservatory at Nancy, a 
conductor of concerts, and a dillgent com- 
poser. Although the fantasia produced 
Saturday night failed to exercise any very 
strong charm, it none the less made one 
recognize that Ropartz is a musician with 
whose works it. would be worth while to 
become acquainted. The man’s musical 
bent is far from common—in fact, it seems 
somewhat over-original and individual, al- 
most to the point of being bizarre. The 
fantasia, for example, while based on two 
simple enough melodies of a Breton char- 
acter, the second really beautiful, is de- 
veloped in a distinctly odd way, with crash- 
ing climaxes that are not easily accounted 
for. Quiet episodes, too, appear in queer 
places. It all sounds well, however, Ro- 
partz evidently being a man who under- 
stands writing for orchestra. The work 
would seem more intelligible were it 
labeled a symphonic poem and furnished 
with a guiding title. A fantasia, however, 
one does not expect to be so frequently 
violent. The work was most brilliantly 
played. 

So was the Strauss poem, which every- 
body in the hall seemed delighted to hear 
again. People are clamoring for Strauss 
at present, and, on the whole, it may not 
be a bad thing for Boston that there are 
difficulties in the way of producing his 
latest creations, for, in their place, we are 
given repetitions of his earller works, with 
which it is well that we should become 
closely familiar. When all is said and 
done, it is still -questionable if Strauss’s 


most recent compositions, such as _ the 
| “Don Quixote’ and. probably, the ‘“Do- 
| mestic’’ symphony are of such great worth 
/as ‘Don Juan,” 


“Death and Apotheosis,’’ 
and ‘*Till Eulenspiegel.’’ Be this as it may, 
there is no harm done by our witnessing 
twice in a season the almost inconceivable 
passion of Dan Juan, followed by that aw- 
ful picture of vanity, all is vanity, which 
Techaikowsky himself has never equalled 
in poignancy. Mr. Gericke read the work 


-with superb warmth and authority, and 


a ie by ye fvcconli all hi 


‘ur symphony concerts. Concertgoers, like 


wheres” . ded ee iors i ror 
“the entire Orchant ‘hed to ‘rise ta” hy rg 
in recognition. All the evening he se . a 
equally brilliant playing, the scherz0 of 

the symphony being tossed off with ose? 


lightful abandon and the ‘Meistersing hs 


prelude making one wish once more 

we might some day have opportunity. 

hearing Mr. Gericke conduct a Wag 

opera. ) ~ 
If this cannot be, however, we are for- . 

tunate in having Mr. Gericke to conduet - 


all the rest of the world, are prone to take 
too much for granted, and, after hearing — 


‘ admirable performances one after anothe iy 


people are very like to forget that an or 
chestra does not, of itself, keep up to a higt sity 
pitch of excellence. The maintenance o 
high standard of technical proficiency is ea 
task of the conductor, a task of which Mr. 
Gericke acquits himself nobly. And it is not | 
every day in the week that a conductor can | 
be found of sufficient catholicity of taste to | 
produce a poem by Richard Strauss as 
“Don Juan’’ was performed Saturday, and, 
the next week, the Schubert C major sym-. 
phony as Mr. Gtricke read it in the course 
of this season, or a Mozart symphony, Amt 
the way we have had one played this win- 
ter. To conduct twenty-four concerts th 
one city in one season, not to mention the 
countless concerts given abroad, with the 
warmth and spirit that is necessary if they. 
are to prove interesting, is no bagatella, . 
We may be grateful that we have a musi- 
cian so well fitted to the undertaking ag ig 
Mr. Gericke. | | 
As for the programmes, it is probably im- — 
possible to arrange twenty-four that shall,” 
even approximately, please all the world. 
Mr. Gericke, very likely, succeeds as weil 
as would anybody else. Some people insist ’ 
on new works all the time; others look 
doubtful if they are asked to listen to go 
recent a composer as Brahms. Perhaps 


' mr. Gericke steers a middle course as skil- 


fully as is possible. Rarely, at all events, 
has there been a concert this season wie 
out some number of the programme being 


ticketed ‘‘for the first time.’ Although a Ss 


- these new works have not given extreme ‘ 


pleasure, some of them have been of great. 
importance, like the d’Indy symphony, - 

which we must hear in Boston if we would 
not be provincial. Some pieces, on the other 
hand, have been presented which mi 


' become for the present, at least, a par 


the repertory: Faure’s ‘‘Pelleas” suite, 
Converse’s poem, ‘“‘Night,’’ Mr. Hadl 


‘symphony. The d’Indy symphony, if not! 


entirely attractive, ought certainly to. be. 
repeated. The repetition, by the way, Of 
César Franck’s symphony, and af Strauss’s 
“Don Juan,”’ has proved a pleasant and en- | 
couraging feature of a season notable for 
brilliant playing and for catholic sth 
grammes. Only in the matter of. “ae 
could one wish for a finer stan 
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as state y’s for performance, when one ‘re- 
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WITH GRESCENDO 


the second Richard’s tonal genius. 


' 


Thus endeth the twenty-fourth sea- 


son of our great orchestra, a season 
that has been distinguished by a steady 
ois peg of interest and virtuosity to 

s close. 


sO much fire and emotional strength ag 


Mr. Gericke has never shown 


iduring its last quarter. 


Last Concert of Season Gives 
Pleasure Because No Soloist 
Appears in Program. 


The closing concert of the Symphony 
season had no soloist, but it was, none 
the less, enjoyable for that. Indeed, 
the true pleasure given by it, the enor- 


'mous success won from the audience, 
‘the fine air of earnestness and ‘‘class”’ 


over everything suggested that we have 


had altogether too few purely orchestral 


concerts during the year and _ alto- 
gether too many fiddlers or pianists or 
singers, many of them mediocre in 
ability and uninspiring to a degree. 
Surely Mr. Gericke must have seen, 
from the hearty applause that was 
given him and his band for some of 
the most brilliant and effective playing 
of the whole year, that an evening 
minus a soloist is desired and appre- 


ciated. It is to be hoped that we can 
have more such next season. 

The noble Schumann symphony No. 2 
was very welcome, not only for its 
inherent grace, beauty and poetic 
charm, but for the performance, which 
was one of the finest the orchestra 
ever gave it. In __ particular, the 
scherzo went with enormous dash and 
virtuosity, although the exquisite 
adagio, in which Lenom appeared to 
advantage in the seat of the absent Mr. 
Longy, as first oboe, was admirably 
interpreted. 

The music of Ropartz, director of the 
Conservatory of Nancy, is almost un-' 
known in Bostcn, but if his Fantasia in 
D maior, played here for the first time 
on Saturday night, is a fair sample of 
his work. we ought to have more. The 
piece is built up on themes of quaint 
charm and much beauty: the orchestra- 


tion is clear and sonorous, the general | 


impression that of eminent sanity with- 
out dulness. Ropartz has two sym- 
phonies already to his credit; one would 
not be amiss in the scheme 
coming year. 
And again Richard Strauss 
Juan,” after one performance this sea- 
son! No one regretted it. The thing is 
a colossal piece of extraordinary musical 
imagination wrought it with superb 
technique, filled with| the richest of 


color and firing the emotions at every. 


point. Had Richard Strauss written but 
this one tone-peem, his rank among the 


zreat composers of the worid would be | 


ecure. 
Acther its glowing richness even the 
“Meistersinger’’ prelude sounded, for 
once, curiously calm and rather old- 
‘fashioned. 


for the: 


\ 
“Don 


This feeling disappeared as_ 


SYMPHONY BIDS 
ADIEU FOR SEASON 
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Twenty-Fourth Concert of 24th 
Season Is Interesting, Though 
Only One Number Is New, Ro- 
partz’s Fantasia. 


NO SOLOIST, BUT LOSS 


o-oo" 


Mr. Gericke Conducts in Vigorous | 


Fashion and Work of Orchestra 
Is Brilliant — Audience Most 
Appreciative—Notes, 


4 ry y Oe — 
Nervealds os wr od, | | y" 


The programme of the 24th and“last 
concert of the 24th season of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Gericke con- 
ductor, given last night in Symphony 
Hall, was as follows: 
Symphony No. 2, in © major 
Fantasia in D major 

(First time.) 
Tone-poem, ‘‘Don Juan’’ R, 
(By request.) 
Prelude to ‘‘The Mastersingers’’ Wagner 

This concert was one of unusual in- 
terest, althovgh there was no soloist, 
and although the pieces, with the ex- 
ception of HRopartz’s fantasia, were fa- 
miliar. With such a virtuoso orchestra, 
led as skilfully as it was last night, the 
absence of a soloist was not to be re- 
gretted. One may even go as far as 
certain ultra-modern Germans and re- 
gret that a solo singer or instrumental 
player is ever allowed to make person- 
ality the dominating feature of a sym- 
phony concert. A Frenchman said once 
in gentle protest against the part played 
by ‘woman in the world that she dis- 
turbs the landscape. The same might 
be said of the soloist at any symphony 
concert. 

The fantasia of Ropartz was played 
for the first time in America. ‘This 
pupil of Cesar Franck, a man of various 
talents, now director of the Nancy Con- 
servatory of Music. composed the fan- 


.. schumann 
..---Roparta 


Strauss 
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LT the fantasia, does not say this. 
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|} our choral 


nd it wa | 

as first played in Paris 

at a Colonne ‘concert, 

that the themes were folk-tunes of Brit- 
tany. Ropartz, in his short analysis of 
The 
first theme is a vigorous dance tune in 
56-4 time. The second is of a more song- 
ful and melancholy nature, and the work 
is the development of this material in 
truly fantastic character. The _ piece 
would gain in effect if it were shorter. 
There is the suspicion of an anti-climax 
which might easily have been avoided. 
The second theme, which is in two sec- 
tions, is inherently beautiful, and it is 
employed after the exposition with true 
poetic feeling as well as technical skill. 
There are conspicuously fine passages, 
and, with the reservation already made, 
the interest is maintained throughout. 
It has been said that any pupil of 
the Paris Conservatory can orchestrate 
a commonplace piece so that it is 
plausible for the moment. Ropartz’s 
orchestration deserves higher praise 
than this. While there are _ striking 
features in the instrumentation, they do 
not seem to be designed merely for the 
purpose of exciting admiration, but they 
are the natural expression of the 
thought. Nor is there in this music the 
austerity that characterizes the works 
of some of Franck’s pupils, an auster- 
ity that is forbidding, if not sour; an 
austerity that is almost pretentious, as 
though in scorn of sensuousness, be- 
cause the thoughts of the composer are 
naturally labored, involved, dry. Now 
that this fantasia has been played, it 
quickens the desire to hear one of 
Ropartz’s two symphonies, and one of 
societies might well con- 


Sider a production of his ‘136th Psalm,’ 
'Which has been performed with great 


success in leading cities of Germany, as 
well as of France and Belgium, | 

A week ago Saturday the noble sym- 
phony of Cesar Franck, one of: the few 
great symphonies since the death of 
Beethoven, 
although it had been played earlier in 
the season. Last night Richard Strauss’ 


‘‘Don.Juan’’ was played for the second | 
| time this season, also by request. 


Such 


| requests are significant and most wel- 


; come, 


were as stumbling blocks to many—‘‘to 
the Greeks foolishness.”’ 
reux and the Colonne concerts a new 
piece of importance is played on two 
consecutive Sundays. The idea is an 
excellent one. 
the audience as well as to the com- 
poser. 

Take Vincent d’Indy’s symphony, for 
instunce, which, whatever may be 
thought of it here, has been performed 
in European cities with uncommon suc- 
cess. It excited discussion there and 


"here. and when there is no fierce dis- 


cussion over an artistic work, when 
men ure not ready to come to blows in 
the argument, when households are not 
divided, there is artistic stagnation. 
Grant that d’Indy’s symphony was in 
certain respects a hard nut to crack, 
No one will deny that it contained pas- 
sages. of ineffable beauty and over- 
whelming power. Might not that which 
seemed strange or repulsive 
hearing reveal itself at a second hear- 
ing as worthy at least of still more 
earnest study and high respect? There 
was a time when the long night scene 
between Ortrud and Telramund was 
cut, for it was considered dull, 
it.is held. to be one of the most dra- 
matic. and truly Wagnerian scenes in 
“TLohengrin.’’ When one thinks of the 


7 is): 
| Shelf till it is thought that the taste of 


WiaS performed by request, indced 


It was not so long ago that both | 
the symphony and the symphonic poem | 


At the Lamou- | 


of the season which wil] 


It is an act of justice to!’ in The Herald of next Sunday, 


at one | 


“The Pops”Begin Tomorrow 


Today - 


members the skill and sympathy’ shown 
by Mr. Gericke in the interpretation, 
the regret is keener that such a work 

layed only once, then left on the - 


the audience has been developed to such 
an extent that a performance after the 
lapse of two or three years may be ad- 
visable or at least safe. 

As for ‘‘Don Juan” itself, it is one of 
Strauss’ true masterpieces, to be classed 
with ‘“‘Death and Transfiguration” and 
‘Till HKulenspiegel,’”’ In it Strauss does 
not attempt the impossible, nor does he 
suggest a huge joke on audiences, com- 
mentators and critics. There igs no 


| need even of the excerpts from Lenau’s 


poem for warm appreciation; the title 
is enough. Whether your Don Juan is 
the rake-helly hero of the legend or an 
idealist constantly baffled in the af- 
tainment of his desire, the effect of the 
music is the same. There is th sug- 
gestion of Spanish pride and brilliance 
in the pursuit, the ardor of wooing, the 
clash of swords, the indomitable energy 
—and then the end of all sensualists 
glorious or inglorious, a morose ending. 
The love apples are in the end but Dead 
sea fruit. A few lines from the bitter 
reflections of Casanova in his harmless 
pitiable old age would have served 
Strauss as well as the soliloquies of 
Lenau’s man. Or the refrain of Swin- 
burne’s “Ballad of Burdens’’—‘'This is 
the end of every man’s desire’’—would 
have been still more appropriate. 

Mr. Gericke may weil be proud of 
the concert itself and of the warm ap- 
preciation so openly snown by the audi- 
ence. He was heartily welcomed; the 
applause was a crescendo parallel with 
the constantly. increasing brilliance of 
the performance, The scherzo in the 
symphony was played with uncommon 
spirit, and the adagio was sung with 
singular euphony and poetic feeling, He 
interpreted the fantasia in admirable 
fashion, and his reading and the orches- 
tral performance of “Don Juan”’ were 
superb. There remained. the 
prelude to ‘“‘Tne Mastersingers’’ and the 
deserved scene of recognition and grati- 
tude. The orchestra was equally ap- 
preciated, and twice did it, at Mr. 
Gericke’s request, arise and bow in ae- 
knowledgment after the ‘‘Don Juan.” 

Thus ended the 24th season of the 
Soston Symphony orchestra, a season 
that had several uncommon features. 
But a review of this series of concerts 
will be included in the general review 
be published 


|Last ot ‘the Season's 
Symphony Concerts. 


Postponement of the Pension 
Fund Concert. 


Night—Gossip. 
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~The 24th séason of Symphony con< 
certs closed last evening with the fol- 
lowing program: Schumann’s C-major 
symphony, a fantasia in D-major, for 
orchestra, by J. Guy Ropartz; ‘‘Don 
Juan,’’ a tone poem by Richard 
Strauss, and the prelude to Wagner's 
‘‘Meistersingers.’’ A conservative offer- 
ing, this, without soloists, and with one 
novelty, the Ropartz fantasia, which 
was played for the first time here. This 
latter work is built on two interrupted 
themes, the first a vigorous dance mel- 
ody, and the second a tune more delli- 
cate in material. There seems to be 
but little connection between the two 
motifs, the orchestration of the differ- 
ent parts showing but little relation to 
each other; asifthe composer had worked 
out separate ideas and then bridged a 
'musical chasm as best he could. There 
are sozne moments of impressive orches- 
tration in the heavier instruments, nota- 
bly in the basses, in the opening meas- 
ures and Jater in the brass contingent, 


but aside from an exhibition of consider- 
able skill in handling the instruments 
the work contains little that is interest- 
ing. The orchestra acquitted itself well, 
the performance as a whole ont up to 
the usual standard of the ensemble work 
of Mr Gericke’s men. 

The Schumann symphony went splen- 
didly. The second movement, with its 
exquisite trios, was given by the 
strings with perfect unison of chythm, 
‘the beautiful cantabile quality of the 
third part was preserved throughout by 
each section of the orchestra, and in 
the finale the intricacies of the various 
passages, especially in the long coda, 
were played at smoothly as one could 
wish for. 

“Don. Juan,” a typical Richard 
Strauss tone poem, was performed with 
all due regard to its required tonal 
vigor, and the ‘‘Meistersinger’”’ prelude, 
which closed the program, was inter- 
preted in the proper Wagnerian spirit. 
The audience was very liberal in ‘ts 
applause, and Mr Gericke was obliged 
to acknowledge many tributes of ap- 
preciation. 

In the summary of the season’s work 
the compilation in the program shows 
that 103 compositions were performed. 
The list was led by Wagner and 
Brahms, seven each; then came Dvorak 
with six, Mozart and Beethoven with 
five, Bruch, Schumann, R. Strauss and 
Tschaikowsky. four each. 

Twenty works were performed for the 
first time here and 25 soloists have ap- 
peared, of which eight were pianists 
and six violinists. There were four’) 
changes from the announced programs, 
and Mr Hess conducted a few concerts 
when Mr Gericke was ill. 


TRIBUTE TO GERICKE 
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Being Awarded Both to the 
Leader and- the Orchestra 


oe ee ees o +e 


By Kent Perkins. 


A note of personal good will and a dis: 
tinctly festal feeling characterized last 
night’s Symphony concert, the twenty- 
fourth and last of the season. Leader 
Gericke’s stand was decorated with green 
and white and when he appeared for the 
opening number he was welcomed with 
friendly and  long-continued applause. 
Similar testimony of warm personal regard 
was given at the close of each number on 
the program, and after one specially popu- 
lar selection the people would not be quiet- 
ed till the orchestra had risen twice to 
acknowledge its share in the tribute of 
affection. 

The pervading idea in the big audience 
plainly said: ‘We have passed a valuable 
and pleasant season together. We are 
grateful to you, Mr. Gericke, and to your 
splendid orchestra. We will not say good- 
bye, for we expect to meet you again in 
October. A delightful Summer to You!” 

The programme was appropriate to the 
occasion. The opening and principal num- 
ber, Schumann’s Symphony No. 2 in C 
major, had a thread of melancholy ‘and 
regret running through it; its third move- 
ment, the adagio, breathed tenderness and 
warm affection; but its final rush of trium- 
phant harmonies expressed fittingly the 
dominant feeling of the people and the 
forward look toward bright future. 

A Fantasia in D Major, by J. Guy Ro- 
partz, a young French composer, heard 


‘here for the first time and built on two 


themes that are meiodies of Brittany, the 
first being a lively dance tune and the sec- 
ond a tender song, was a beautifully ex- 
pressive tone picture of out-door life in 
that picturesque corner of France. There 


were hints of the Summer landscape in 
Brittany, of festal peasant scenes, of. shim- 
mering romance, of chivalric stateliness 
and of heroic action. 

The music was vigourous and stirring, 


'and the development of both the melodies 


and harmonies was original, striking and 
vivid. The orchestra played with its very 
best spirit and skiil of expression, 
- Richard Strauss’s tone-poem, “Don 
Juan,” which was given earlier in the sea- 
gon, was repeated by request and was 
played with fine vigor and appreciation. 
It aroused notable enthusiasm, and the peo- 


ple applauded till the orchestra joined the 


leader in acknowledg.ng the tribute. 

The programme closed with Wagner's 
prelude to “Die Meistersinger,”’ which was 
given with an intensity of feeling and re- 
finement of execution that Herr Conried 
and his opera orchestra might have heard 
with profit. 

The opening concert of the twenty-fifth 
season will take place on October 14. 
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| the Pops! 


| phony Hall once more. 
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First Night at Symphony Hall of 
20th Season of Sprightly Con- 
certs Attended in Large Num-| 
bers by Gay and Music-Loving, 
Neray . / ———-—Hiny Zeal 7 S$ 
Stirring strains from a Strube march, 
the Symphony orchestra, rustle of silk- . 
en gowns, crackle of glistening shirt 
fronts, purr of foam and tinkle of glass, 


thin haze of smoke, appreciative atten- . 
tion, a spectacle of well-bred vivacity— . 


May time brought the Pops to Sym- 
The opening 


of the 2th season was welcomed as - 


cordially as ever. 
teufel Strutbe, Herbert, Strauss, Tschai- 
kowski and Wagner—mingled pleasantly 


Old friends—Wald- ° 


in the mauve and gold setting of Sym- © 


phony Hall with a large assemblage of 


noteworthy people and the concomitant | 


features of the Pops. 

Fantastic musical comedy, dainty, 
entertaining and serious drama, dances, 
receptions, lectures,—all give way at 
May time for the harmonious hobnob- 
bing of ‘‘Black Bess,’’ ‘‘Mignon,”’ “‘Queen 
of Sheba,” ‘‘Babes in Toyland,’”’ sere- 
nade from ‘‘Les Contes d@’Haffman,’’ and 
the “Sho-gun.” 

When Conductor Adamowski stepped 
upon his stand the tables ‘were circled 
by many blithe parties. Clink of glass 
and soft swish suggested—suggested— 
Bohemia. Subdued laughter and low, 
modulated voices, quiet demeanor ex- 
pressed Boston at a winter concert of. 
the Symphony. Then thin spirals of 
smoke took you back to Bohemia. 

Conductor Adamowski scanned his 
orchestra quietly, keenly. The con- 
versation languished and the assem- 
blage sat up expectantly. The baton 
gyrated gracefully. the violins answered 
with a rush of sound. 

Strube scored effectually—musically. 
Then the sprightly music of ‘‘Mignon”’ 
pleasantly intruded. Eventually the 
spirited ‘‘Espana’’ of Waldteufels! And 
then, very logically, the Promenade! 

Everybody went out to the spacious 
corridors and looked at everybody else 
smilingly and politely and bowed ‘blithely 
to acquaintances and _ friends. Women 
told one another: ‘‘How splendid to 
have the ‘Pops’ with us once more!” 

“Tow well the Symphony is playing 

“Mr. Adamowski conducts. beautl- 


79 


“Phere 3 so eo charm in the at- 
mosphere of the ‘Pops’!”’ 

ian remarked about the jolly old 
‘‘Pops.”’ “Nothing like them, you 
know.”’ 


Back among the tables and the spiral 


‘skeins of cigarette smoke to hear the 


1 


. ) Ss in Toyla 1 Ms 
, sensuous Offen-— 


A 


riage! 
‘Fes, charming.’’ 


“So fortunate to have the Symphony 
orchestra for the Pops! And Mr. Adam-— 
owski!”’ 5 

‘Yes—and Mr. Ellis and Mr. Comee, 


'How splendidly they manage these af- 


fairs!’’ 

Well known people in the audience: 
Mrs. John L. Gardner, Mrs. Timothee 
Adamowski, Miss Lena Little, Maj. and 
Mrs. H. L. Higginson, Miss Barbara 
Higginson, Miss Jullet Higginson, Alex- 
ander Higginson, Otto Roth, Willlam 
P,. Blake, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Rich- 
mond, Rufus Wills Page, Mr. Albérta: 


and party, Walter Dugan, Mr, and Mrs. 


F. O. North, William T. Reid, Jr., Mr. 
and Mrs. Alexander Steinert, 8. H. Hud- 
son, Mrs. F. R. Comee, Mr. and Mrs. - 
Otis Kimball, Miss Estelle Kimball, 
Richard Heard, Capt. and Mrs. Alline, 
Julian Chamberlin, Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Questen, J. A. Fox, Percy Haughton, 


. Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Barron, Miss Ellen 


Todd, Dr. and Mrs. Foster Bush, Mr, 
and Mrs. Holman, Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
Hurtubis. Mr. and Mrs. Charles F, 


! Denee. Mr. S. Parkman Shaw and son, 


Elbridge Fernald and party. 


Re Mn Me. Arges 


: Symphony Hall: Pop Concert 
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Once more the Pop Concerts have begumy 


with even more magnificence than ever be+> 


fore. The opening last night, indeed, was. 


grand. ‘The hall, to begin with, was crowG- 
ed, apparently all the tables on the floor 
being occupied, and both balconies were 
well filled... The spectacle was truly bril- 
liant. Frequenters of the opera, which, it 
would seem, we are to have no more, CcOm- 
plain that Boston women do not dress 
gayly for appearances in public. But these 
people are wrong. To see finely dressed 
ladies. one does not go to the opera, but to 


the Pops. On the whole, perhaps, the high-. 


water mark was reached yesterday @Vé@m-= 
ing. Never before, surely, has there been 
such a display in Symphony Hall. And the 
men did not lag behind; tail coats were the 
rule rather than the exception. ne 
rorgeous throng there was a goodly propor- 
tion of fine company. 
grand, 


Like everything else, of course, the open= 


ing had the defects of its qualities, Func- 
tions are not, it is usually .held, entirely 


Among the 


The occasion was 


eay, and last night’s entertainment might. 


different 


perhaps, under | 
The programme, for 


have been livelier. 


‘instance. was adapted rather to please the. 


/ tastes of the fine people assembled than to 
entertain such persons as might feel dis- 


| a waltz or two. id 
played, those to ‘Mignon’ and “Rienzi 


posed to step into the hall for a few mo- 
ments to take a glass of beer and listen 10 
There were three overtures 


and Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘1812.” There was 
also ballet music from Goldmark’s “Queen 
of Sheba,’’ and a charming serenade out of 
Offenbach’s ‘‘Les Contes d’Hoffmann,’’ In 
lighter vein were Mr. Strube’s march 


“Black Bess,’’ selections from ‘“‘Babes- in 


Toyland” and “*The Sho-Gun,” the overture 
to “Die Fledermaus,”’ 


circumstances, 


waltzes by Wald- 


: 
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_ Adamowski tima te. the taste | 
| ‘renti le? ih carey ‘people in glad, Se hecat 
were far more plenty last night than plain 
persons, the musical number that seemed 
to. give most pleasure was the selection 
from “Babes in Toyland.’”’ Fine feathers 
will not create a taste for Tschaikowsky. 
For the greater contentment of all 
“classes,’’ let the music be light: Yester- 
day, by the way, the programme was ad- 
mirably played, for Mr. Adamowski is not 
only a musician of temperament and charm, 
but a conductor of authority. Both 
musically and socially, in short, the open- 

ing Pop was a notable success. R. R. G. 
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Pop. Cor ote MONDAY, TAY 15, 1905. 


1,000th Performance, Reminiscence Night. 
PROGRAMME. 
MARCH, “ Hoch Habsburg ” 
OVERTURE, “ William Tell ” 


Solo Violoncello, Mr. Josgr Keren. 
Played as No. 2 at first ‘‘ Pop” Concert, July rr, 188s. 


WALTZ, ‘‘ Thousand and One Nights” 
OVERTURE, “ Martha” 


SELECTION, “ The Sphinx ”’ 


§a.“LOIN DU BAL” aoe 
) 6. INTRODUCTION, Act III. “ Lohengrin ” 


LARGO 
FAREWELL SYMPHONY. 


SELECTION, “ Babes in Toyland ” 
WALTZ, “ Grubenlichter ” 
SELECTION, “ Yankee Consul” . 
MARCH, “ Up the Street” 


Hume Piano Used. 


Kral 


Rossini 


Strauss 


Flotow 


. Thompson 


Gillet 
Wagner 


Handel 
Haydn 


Herbert 
Zeller 
Robyn 


Morse 
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oa i avbar of ee Anpieoded-- Fare- 
-_-well-Symphony,” Impressively Rendered, 


ae 
Pan, 


ae Creates Deep Sensation. 


Heneabl YV Ib, 1905” 


Nearly 20 years ago musical Boston’ 


went .to Music Hall with much eclat 
and listened: delightedly to the first 
‘Pop’ concert; last night many people 
listened with equal delight to the 1000th. 
“Pop’’ concert. Under Mr. Neuendorff, 
the orchestra, 20 vears ago, gave se- 
lections from Strauss, Wagner, Suppe, 
Waldteufel, Lecocq and Reissiger; un- 
der Mr. Adamowski last night, the 
Symphony’ players rendered Strauss, 
Wagner, Waldteufel, Gillet, Handel and 


Haydn. Seven hundred and ninety-five 
concerts in old Music Hall and 206 in 
Symphony—high class concerts—the 
“Pops”! You told your guest that it 
was an institution thoroughly appre- 
ciated by Boston people. 


AT 1006TH “POP.” 


Many Old Favorites in Its 
Special Program. 


Haydn’s “Farewell Symphony” Given 
as a Feature, 


The ais audience’ last evening: 
showed its liking for the ‘‘Pops,’’ wit 
much enthusiasm, ~ Every number on. 
the programme was applauded, and one 
very charming feature was given sig- 
nificant demonstration, ~ 

For the closing selection of part 2 the : 
orchestra played the “Farewell Sym, 
phony.’’ The hall was darkened;, the 
stands were lighted by candles. om 
time to time a player blew out his 
eandle and quietly withdrew. The or- 


poe dwindled to 20, then to 10, then 


to five—finally to only two. The strain 
wavered, softened and then expired. 

Then the last remaining violinists rose 
softly and tiptoed out in the semi-dark- 
ness. It was an effectively impressive 
eit of sentiment, and the recovery of the 
audience from the spell was marked by 
oa enthusiastic tribute to the players—. 
to the 1000th ‘‘Pop.”’ s 


conductors, beginning with Neuendorff, 


and counting Mullaly, Rietzel, Kneisel, 
Adamowski, Gruenberg, deN ovellis, Max 
Zach, Leo Schultz and Gustav Strube. 
Only one halt has been made; in the 
summer of 1890 there were no concerts. 

The program for the first ‘‘Pop” in- 
cluded the ‘“‘Imperial’’ march by Resch, 
the overture to “William Tell,’”’ “Mon 


Reve,” tha Waldteufel waltz; selections 


Cre Wag 16 19059 


The 1000th ‘‘Pop’’ popped in spite of the 
fog last night, and was -..oroughly en- 
joyed by a large audience, most of 


whom were old-timers, and there for | 


the purpose of hearing. old-time music— 
in a sense. 


These concerts have now been in ex- 


ries,” and pieces like ‘Loin du Bal,’ 
Haendel’s ‘‘Largo’’ from the requiem 
mass, the good old “William Tell’ over- 
ture, and the introduction of the third 
act of “‘Lohengrin,’’ Schumann's “Trau- 
merei,”’ or the ‘‘Derniere Sommeil d’une 
Vierge,” mean to thousands a recollec- 
tion of an evening spent perhaps across 
the table from a pair of eyes, with 

smoke end music, and even a phrase, 
| or a look, that will never be separated 
again from the tune. 

_Of the 1000 concerts 795 were glyen in 
old Music hall, and 205 have been given 

ony. is hall. There have been | 


| istence so long that people have ‘“‘memo- 
i |] 
| 7 
he _ 


( 


from “The Little Duke,’’ by Lecoq— 
who hears of ‘“‘The Little Duke’ today? 
—Suppe’s overture ‘‘Morning, Noon and 
Night in Vienna, ‘Reminiscences i = 
Tannhauser,’’ a ‘“‘pizzicato polka’’ 
Strauss, Ernest Sothern arrangement 2 
Bilse’s music condensing a whole con- 
cert into one piece; ‘“‘Die Felsenmuhle fi 
a forgotten but pretty piece Be» Rei 
siger; the ‘‘Donau Lieder’ tzes of 
Strauss, favorites 20 years ago; @ gop, 
phrase of “Die sree ait and a 
“Shooting Star,’’ by Bial 

Of these only the “William Tell’ 
ture was on last night's 
deed, so many of the old- 
erowded for recognition that the se 
tion came to call for diplomacy, ey e 
program was finally arranged, with a 
most unusual feature. he Haydn 
“Warewell. symphony’ was played, At 
every music desk a small candle — ‘ 
lighted, as orchestras were lighted when 
the farewell ay Ahoy was written, All 
other lights on t age were put out, 
and those in the auditorium were ees 
ered. In semigloom the players 
parted one by one, each blowing out 

candle as he left. The sentiment of 
was prettily enforced, and the audier ba 
was aaantity pleased when the last two 
violing departed, and Mr A ie fe oh 
plowing out his own last twin 0 oe 

hem 

Sener pie pieces of the old-time ¢ on rt 
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could no 
ter calculated to please all tastes, those of 
gentle and simple alike. But does not Mr. 
Adamowski overestimate the taste of the 
gentle? Although people in glad. raiment 
were far more plenty last night than plain 
persons, the musical number that seemed 
to give most pleasure was the selection 
: from “‘Babes in Toyland.’’ Fine feathers 
| will not create a taste for Tschaikowsky. 
For the greater contentment of all 
_“¢classes,’’ let the music be light: Yester- 
day, by the way, the programme was ad- 
mirably played, for Mr. Adamowski is not 
only a musician of temperament and charm, 
but a conductor of authority. Both 
musically and socially, in short, the open- 
ing Pop was a notable success. R. R. G. 
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MONDAY, TIAY 15, 1905. 
1,000th Performance, Reminiscence Night. 


PROGRAMME. 
MARCH, “ Hoch Habsburg ”’ 


OVERTURE, “ William Tell” 
Solo Violoncello, Mr. Joszer KELuer. 
Played as No. 2 at first “ Pop” Concert, July 11, 188s. 


WALTZ, ‘* Thousand and One Nights” 
OVERTURE, “ Martha” 


Kral 


Rossini 


Strauss 


Flotow 


A ee ne 


SELECTION, “ The Sphinx ”’ . Thompson 


Gillet 
Wagner 


Handel 


fa. “LOIN DU BAL” . j 
| d. INTRODUCTION, Act IIL. “ Lohengrin ” 


LARGO 


FAREWELL SYMPHONY . Haydn 


SELECTION, “ Babes in Toyland” 
WALTZ, “ Grubenlichter ” 


Herbert 
Zeller 
SELECTION, “ Yankee Consul” . Robyn 


MARCH, “* Up the Street” Morse 


Hume Piano Used. 


as 
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| fog last night, and was 
| joyed by a 


Every Number of Programme Applauded—-“F are- 


well Symphony,” Impressively Rendered, 
: Creates Deep Sensation. 


Hf eratel- y) Lay 
Nearly 20 years 
went to Music Hall with much eclat 
and listened. delightedly to the first 
“Pop” concert; last night many people 
listened with equal delight to the 1000th 
“Pop”? concert. Under Mr. Neuendorff, 
the orchestra, 20 vears ago, gave Se€- 
lections from Strauss, Wagner, Suppe, 
Waldteufel, Lecocq and Reissiger; un- 
der Mr. Adamowski last night, the 
Symphony’ players rendered Strauss, 
Wagner, Waldteufel, Gillet, Handel and 


Haydn. Seven hundred and ninety-five 
coneerts in old Music Hall and 205 in 
Symphony—high class concerts—the 
“Pops”! You told your guest that it 
was an institution thoroughly appre- 
ciated by Boston people. 


ib, 1905” 


AT 100TH “POP.” 


Many Old Favorites in Its 


Special Program. 


Haydn’s “Farewell Symphony” Given 


as a Feature, 


f , ee ya ilo. 
The 1000th ‘‘Pop’’ popped in spite of the 
.oroughly en- 
large audience, 
whom were old-timers, 
the purpose of hearing old-time music— 
in a sense. 

These concerts have now been in ex- 
istence so long that people have ‘“‘memo- 
ries,” and pieces like “Loin du Bal,” 
Haendel’s ‘‘Largo’’ from the requiem 
“nass, the good old ‘‘William Tell’ over- 
ture, and the introduction of the third 
act of ‘“‘Lohengrin,’’ Schumann’s “Trau- 


| merei,’’ or the ‘‘Derniere Sommeil d’une 
| Vierge,’’ mean to thousands a recollec- 


tion of an evening spent perhaps across 


|| the table from a pair of eyes, with 
' smoke and music, and even a phrase, 
or a look, that will never be separated 
|" again from the tune. 


Of the 1000 concerts 795 were given in 
old Music hall, and 205 have been given 


ago musical Boston > 


most of. 
and there for | 


/to five—finally to only two. 


‘ 


} 
| 
j 
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The large audience last evenin 
showed its liking for the ‘‘Pops,”’ wit 
much enthusiasm. ~ Every number on 
the pregramme was applauded, and one 
very charming feature was given sig- 
nificant demonstration. ; 

For the closing selection of part 2 the 
orchestra played the “Farewell Sym- 
phony.’ The hall was darkened; the 
stands were lighted by candles. From 
time to time a player blew out his 
candle and cuietly withdrew. The or- 
/chestra dwindled to 20, then to 10, then 
The strain 
wavered, softened and then expired. 
Then the last remaining violinists rose 
softly and tiptoed out in the semi-dark- 
ness. It was an effectively impressive 
eit of sentiment, and the recovery of the 
audience from the spell was marked by 


an enthusiastic tribute to the players—. 


to the 1000th ‘‘Pop.”’ 


conductors, beginning with Neuendorff, 
and counting Mullally, Rietzel, Kneisel, 
Adamowski, Gruenberg, de Novellis, Max 
Zach, Leo Schultz and Gustav Strube. 
Only one halt has been made; in the 
summer of 1890 there were no concerts. 

The program for the first ‘‘Pop’”’ in- 
cluded the “‘Imperial’’ march by Resch, 
the overture to “William Tell,’”’ ‘‘Mon 
Reve,’’ tha Waldteufel waltz; selections 
from “The Little Duke,’ hy Lecoq— 
who hears of ‘‘The Little Duke’’ today? 
—Suppe’s overture ‘“‘Morning, Noon and 
Night in Vienna,” ‘““Reminiscences from 
Tannhauser,’ a “pizzicato polka’ by 
Strauss, Ernest Scherz’ arrangement of 
Bilse’s music condensing a whole con- 
cert into one piece; ‘‘Die Felsenmuhle,”’ 
a forgotten but pretty piece by Reis- 
siger; the ‘‘Donau Lieder’ waltzes of 


(904° ¥ Strauss, favorites 20 years ago; a para- 
i 


phrase of “Die Lorelei,’’ and a galop, 


“Shooting Star,’’ by Bial. 


Of these only the ‘William Tell” over- | 


ture was on last night’s program. In- 
deed, so many of the old-time favorites 


tion came to call for diplomacy. A fine 
program was finally arranged, with a 
most unusual feature. The Haydn 
“Morewell. symphony’ was played. At 
every music desk a small candle was 
lighted, as orchestras were lighted when 
the farewell symphony was written, All 


other lights on the stage were put out, | 


and those in the auditorium were low- 
carted one by one, each blowing out his 
candle as he left. The sentiment of it 
was prettily enforced, and the audience 
wag mightily pleased when the last two 
violins departed, and Mr Adamowski, 
blowing out his own last twinkle, fol- 
m. 

ISO oes of the old-time concerts 
on the program. were the good old 
“Hoch fiapsburg”’ march that h 


a student gathering 
stirred so many Strauss ‘Thousand a 


waltz, which apparently 


for its title; the overture 


In semigloom the players de-| 
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! 


’ 


‘'erowded for recognition that the selec- | 
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phony Hall and Some 
>. ~. Novelties. 


ah Win Ib. if 5 
: ‘was a night of reminiscences at 
Sy phony Hall last night, when for the 
(th time a ‘‘Pop’’ concert was given 


# 


| Max Bagh, Lee 
and Gustav Strube. 


~ THE*1000TH “POP” CONCERT. 


A The management of the ‘Pop’ econ- 
‘certs should be congratulated and take 
a. justifiable oride in the fact that to- 


morrow evening will be the occasion of 


the 100th concert of the series. The 


maintenance of the ‘Pops’ during all 
these years shows that Managers Ellis 
and Cumee, who have had charge of 


them throughout their history, thor- 
oughly understand *»s wants of the 
Boston musical public. ‘fhe concerts 
occupy a unique place in the musical 
events of this year, and have done not 
a little to add to the social enjoyment 
of residents and visitors,. The orches- 
‘tra that has been steadily employed at 


the ‘‘Pops” has always represented the 


WORKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
ING THE SEASON OF 1904-10905. 


Works 1aarked with a double asterisk were performed for the first time i 
Works marked with an asterisk were performed for the first time at hae bs eancorl 
Works marked with a dagger were performed for the first time anywhere. eS 
Artists marked with an asterisk appeared at these concerts for the first time. 
Artists marked with a double asterisk appeared for the first time in Boston. 

Artists marked with a dagger are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


ALBERT, EUGEN D’: Pianoforte Concerto, No. 2, in E major, 
Op. 12.** (HUGEN D’ ALBERT.) February 4, 1905. 
BacH: Three Movements arranged for Orchestra by Wilhelm 
Mmerecees:: CCEONET 20." tate oie ya aol. hoe io as te 
Prelude, Adagio, and Gavotte, in Rondo Form (arranged for 
strings by Sigismund Bachrich). March4,1905 . . . 
Concerto in E major, No. 2, for Violin, with Accompaniment 
for Orchestra and Organ.* (EUGENE YsAvE.) Decem- 
ber 3, 1904 re Se es 
BACHRICH. See Bach. 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major, ‘‘Eroica.” 
Op. 55. (Centenary performance) April 8, 1905 . 


Symphony No. 4, in B-flat major, Op. 60. October 22, 1904 
Symphony No. 5, in C minor, Op. 67. December 31, 1904 
Overture to ‘‘Leonore”’ No. 3, Op. 72. Marchi1, 1905. . 
Overture to ‘‘Leonore” No. 3, Op. 72. April 8, 1905. 
Played at this last concert to pay greater tribute to 
Beethoven (centenary performance of his ‘‘Eroica’’). 


Smetana’s Overture to ‘‘The Kiss” was played at the 
public rehearsal, April 7, 1905. 
BERLIOZ: Fantastic Symphony, No. 1, in C major, Op. 164A. 


eran Dest instrumental talent antainable, and 
by the players of the Boston Symphony | it is not surprising that foreigners who 


Orchestra. And, indeed, it seemed @ | have heard these concerts for. the first 


‘far: . | time so frequently express their sur- 
far cry that first tentative and ws | prise at the high standara OL work done 
perimental “Pop” of 1885 to the finishe ‘iby the men of the orchestra as coms 


and accepted product of last night. | pared with that of the grest European 


‘cupitals. Conductor Adamowski has 
‘done not. a little in maintaining the 
“high .standard of these concerts in re- 
gent years, Tomorrow eee ee by 
ehh giana was the “Jist "Witt. we othe . 
first “Pop” program twenty years —. | ig ge A Thousand and Ong Nich 
Among th numbers many old- | yn, ong the popular num wer 
tin | , tions from ‘Robin Hood’’ and at i 

are ecloot Oe te ia olga. Bal. Overture to ‘‘King Lear,” Op. 4. December 3, 1904 


Handes Hare and re ae Oe pee Weber. 

Ue eer tid month and next. BRAHMS: Symphony No. 1, in C minor, Op. 68. February 25, 
: 6 ak lie titel nites case era me 8 SE RNR 

Symphony No. 3, in F major, Op. 90. Nov. 19, 1904 
. “Tragic” Overture, Op. 81. April 1, 1905 . . sae ae 
eS | | Variations on a Theme of Josef Haydn, Op. 56a. April 
om IS; 1908 6 Le we! eer ee. 
Pe Bec cscond ‘ection of the pro- 4 Waltzes, Op. 39 (scored by Wilhelm Gericke). January 7, 
. Pie | She lights in the hall were e IQO5 1 ° ‘ vi) ji e ; ; ; , ‘ . . Pree : : 
Rimmed @uring the last number and — Concerto in B-flat major, No. 2, for Pianoforte, Op. 83. 
‘through the orchestra were scattered (RAFAEL JOSEFFY.) December 31, 1904... . . 
3 f Concerto in D major, for Violin, Op. 77. (FRITZ KREISLER.) 
“the p ‘ March 11, 1905 | |») Ry ake rae 
Mghts, and with : BRucu: Concerto in G minor, for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 26. 
‘sie . i : (WILLY HxEss.f) November12,1904 ..... . 
wi f a Concerto No. 2, in D minor, Op. 44. (EUGENE YSAYE.) 
lin, were left ge 4 December 3, 1904. ee Me ei a 
yi Pop. was 2 t f | Serenade for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 75.** (Marte Nicu- 
eee eda usher, and. George | OLS.*) February 11, 1905 «eae iy PREP es, 
, doorkeeper 5 Pee Ah ap peopel Penelope’s Lament from ‘‘Odysseus,” Op. 41. (MURIEL 
Pops,’”’ were bot FOSTER. ) January 4) 1905 . Beet es, apie tae eee 
cht, CAETANI: Symphonic Prelude in A minor, No. 5, Op. 11.** Jan- 
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t of “Lohengrin,” and the each hae gy period Assistant Mana- » = WORKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS DUR- 
, - without which, of course, ger Fred R. Comee has furnished them 4 ING THE SEASON OF 
“A evening would | have hed almost ne with a silver stripe upon the sleeve. — [ ndodocsteintaie 1904-1905. 
meaning. 8 * 5 forks 1; Sie haiti ae 
modern. in deference to new-comers,. tra since Its” first dip. into. Spiced ng bs oan aareag with p dauile neteriae were 
probably. music. ey include euendorff, f Works marked wi ag 
se John ©. Mullaly, Wilhelm Rietzel’ ‘ es ceed Gun ooen 


performed for the first time in Boston. 
performed for the first time at these concerts. 
ger were performed for the first time anywhere. 


| y Artists marked with an asterisk appeared at these concerts for th i 
b ster: ared ¢ se conc e first time. 
Franz Kneisel, T. Adamowski, E. Gru- a Artists marked with a double asterisk appeared for the first time in eterna 
enberg, A. de Novellis, Max Zach, Lee i Artists marked with a dagger are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Schultz and Gustav Strube. Ss a. 


| THE 1000TH “POP? CONCERT. 


4 . PAGH 
ALBERT, EUGEN bD’: Pianoforte Concerto, No. 2, in E major 
The management of the ‘Pop’ con- | QO 12. ** } ’ 


“~ 4 , . 
e ) N | Pp. (IVUGEN D ALBERT.) February 4, 1905 OO 
certs should be congratulated and take BacH: ‘Three Mov | t 23 . 9g 
‘ d ° oOovemen C re *heE ; f 
i i. justifiable pride in the fact that to- : fhe gh San a arranged for Orchestra by Wilhelm 
morrow evening will be the occasion of | ericke, October 29, 1904. 
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cueninemnrstnn i the 10th concert of the series, The Prelude, Adagio, and Gavotte, in Rondo Form (arranged for 
| ?; maintenance of the ‘‘Pops’ during all strings by Sigismund Bachrich) March 4 rac 
Night of. Reminiscences at’ Sym- | these years aes Coe gnc? ae Concerto in FE, major, No. 2, for Violin, with Accompaniment 
or e / ave aud cecnarge ¢ | , ‘ 
phony Hall and Some Ay SP ORI a i . for Orchestra and Organ.* (EUGENE YSAYE.) Dece 
them throughout their history, thor- . qu y ‘ ecelm- 
Novelties oughly understand PAW wants of ie ber 3, 1904 
. Boston musical public. ‘Ihe concerts : } RS 
| . . ce oceupy a unique place in the musical Sie nomen see Bach. 

Arawak —aeeemnneememenye |G é he events of this year, atid nave cone NO EETHOVEN : SV , T : A. we (6TAy 3 ” 
ee ‘niacences at | 2, little to add to the social enjoyment 0 " agen) No. 3, in E-flat major, . Hroica, 
It was a night of reminiscence of residents and visitors, The orches- ; Pp. 55. (Centenary performance) April 8. 1905. 
Symphony Hall last night, when for the |‘tra that has been steadily employed at | ‘ 


ie chesney nofbas : Symphony No. 4, in B-fl: 07 iy aa 
100th time a “Pop” concert was given | the ‘‘Pops” has always represented the 3 Hyp Vy o hy 3-flat major, Op. 60. October 22, 1904 
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best instrumental talent entainable, and Symphony No. in C . si 
by the players of the Boston Symphony | it js not surprising that foreigners who a 7 : Pp 5 a 3 C nesgiamiatal Op. 607. 
Orchestra. And, indeed, it seemed @ | have heard these concerts for, the first 3 Jverture to “‘Leonore”’ No. 3, Op. 72. March 11, 1905 ; 
: - | time so frequently express their sur- i Orr gn - 2 
far cry that Ares tentative , at bt br per high standard oe work done 4 Overture to Leonore No. Kf Op. rie April 5, I9O5. 
perimental “Pop” of gpg “ rie iby ae parton aie, ornees Reale yar, Played at this last concert to pay greater tribute to 

ast night. | pared ‘with that o1 tne Bredvl fai’ : , . : ( : 
Pn. vient 7 d capitals Conductor Adamowski has Beethoven (centenary performance of his ‘‘Eroica’’). 
On the program last night oe aioe done not. a little in maintaining the | ; : i: 

number, the overture from William Tell, ‘high .standard of these concerts in ber | Smetana’s Overture to ‘‘The Kiss” was played at the 
lwas also the second number upon that .cent years, Tomorrow evening the first 
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| ae we that. .by ublic rehearsal, April I¢ 
! , SWE n the list will He that by F p —) Pp 7) 905. 
ee eae eroetem twenty yoore ee | atraues, “A Thousand and Ong Nights, 


. BERLIOZ: F Tt] | ‘ ‘ . t . 

‘Among the other numbers many old- | nnd among the popular numbers which rsilee regen Symphony, No. 1, in C major, Op. 16a. 

time favorites found places, and were (justify the title Bhi har = pail ga 0 January 28, 1905 Ps BN eas Sy TC eae 

are § etions from a . ‘ we BO a de 2? 

given cordial greeting by the audience. {0 Ugohinx.” Gillet’s “Loin du Bal, : verture to ‘King Lear,’’ Op. 4. December 3, 1904 

The Harvard contingent was brought Handel's ate ts and Se Dogs See W eber. 

; eerys ’ > ec sg 1eSe 4 7© s Pe e a . . 4 

up'standing by the selections from “The the eben this month and next. BRAHMS: Symphony No. 1, in C minor Op. 68. February 25 
hi 9 the tuneful Hasty Pudding continue? i : ; ) : 

ephinx, as 


I9g05 eS 

in its time had an S68 | 8) CR ae 8 
Club play of 1892, that in its time ~— A Mis 
‘honored place upon the programs of the | pe se a Mk 3, 1n I major, Op. go. Nov. 19, 1904 
YOuW concerts. Tragic’ Overture, Op. 81. April 1, 1905 ; 
_ Among the best received of el genet Variations on a Theme of Josef Haydn, Op. 56a. 
here were the “Largo” of Handel, an 15, 190 Akar 
Haydn's ‘‘Farewell Symphony,” which » #9 


‘ended the second section of the pro- Waltzes, Op. 39 (scored by Wilhelm Gericke). January 7, 
gram. The lights in the hall were . £90) | eR ee RE Se 
‘dimmed during the last number and Concerto in B-flat major, No. 2, for Pianoforte, Op. 83. 
through the orchestra were ee a (RAFAEL JOSEFFY.) December 31, 1904 rs are 
n ‘ : . © ge 4 7 
tiny, fickering, bc: amit Pigg cs agent Bre | Concerto in D major, for Violin, Op. 77. (FRITz KREISLER.) 
Srogressed, the players blew out these March 11, 1905 
fights, and with their instruments un- ; 


‘der their arms slowly left the stage. BrucH: Concerto in G minor, for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 26. 
Slowly the orchestra dwindled until 


(WiLLY Hess.t) November 12, 1904 

1 bars of the melody only f ‘ % ; Liew ee 

ee vandar, with a first and second vio- a Concerto No. 2, in D minor, Op. 44. (EUGENE YSAYE.) 
| n the stage. ht 

HD. Wogh, it, is twenty years since the " December 3, 1904 . EE. >. ra ON Sle i 

first Pop was given, there are two vet- Serenade for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 75.** (MARIE NICH- 

erans of the Music Hall service. George | OLS *) Feb 

‘Hartshorn, head usher, and George B os S. ebruary II, 1905 0 eh ie ARS See, 
~ doorkeeper of the Symphonie | enelope’ " ’ re € 

Behad, doo! rue Sceeenriant depart- P pes Lament from ‘‘Odysseus,” Op. 41. (MURIEL 


. «se ” ere both at the FOSTER. anuar I 
Ben OE ee eR looking down. from ssid ieee te he 


a CARTANT G h : 7 B, . . . . . oy, . . 
¥ -six years and if ; symphonic Prelude 1n A minor, No. 5, Op. It. Jan- 
the heights of thirty-six years ane # " 
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CHOPIN: Concerto No. 2, in F minor, Op. 21, for the Piano- HUBER: ie No. 2, E minor, ‘‘ Boécklin,” Op. 115. April 

forte and Orchestra. (VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN) Octo- tec i Seg C MUO CEE ee ee 

ber 29, 1904. (IGNAZ PADEREWSKI) April 22, 1905 . 156, 1500 INDY, Bieta : eee in B-flat major, No. 2, Op. 57.** 

RSE: Two Poems, ‘‘Night’”’ and ‘‘Day,”’ for Pianoforte and | | Oe os TEM eas te geet ON ed aaa ees Pore 

ahi hth Op. 11 _ (Pianoforte | Beis GEBHARD.) JoacuIM: Hungarian Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, Op. Ir. 
January "¢" 1905, Perea AS cc Lh weet Wn Je OY. wag (Mr. WILLY HEss.*}) October 22, 1904 


‘ 7" ‘6 . > ; ) . f ; e . : . . . 
§No note was prepared for this concerto, for Mr. Hess played it at short notice in consequence of the sudden LALO: Aubade iro m ‘'Le Roid Ys, with Pianoforte. (C HARLES 
indisposition of Mr. Schmedes, who was announced to play Vieuxtemps’s Concerto No. 4, in D minor. GILI BERT. ) December 2 3, 1904 


¥ Liszt: Symphonic Poem No. 7, “Fest-Klinge.” April 15, 1904 
guns 7° rch sated to the Opera, ‘‘The Barber of Bagdad. bee Symphonic Poem No. 11, ‘‘The Battle of the Huns.” No. 
ne ob Bay Mpg, SERRE SIRT ee a a a es Vem 20, :1o04 Ort, Ye dt ae 
DEBUSSY 4 ogg Arca winged ; 5 The seat ie 632 Legend, ‘“The Sermon of Saint Francis of Assisi to the 
DUKAS: Scherzo, ‘The Sorcerer's Apprentice.”’** October 22, Kin te Se ae ee a 
i) fea Aa aire Gita athe + YOR 84 te 
BEE. ROG er ee a ee Py ‘ See SCHUBERT. 
ee rune ce phoma From the er es 33 MASSENET: Alain’s Ar, ‘‘Open, ye Gates of Paradise,’’* from the 
‘ectia Ai ae ink’ OF. Pig 7 ite fe sand fe a ae ae 58 Opera “‘Griselda.”” (ELLISON VAN Hoose.) April 15, 


a ” a aah eas Bo. Ml ay fh ple Fa cde aan a 
ve ay Sairnend Op ot "saieaate: : vans Seay ae MENDELSSOHN: Overture to ‘‘Camacho’s Wedding,” Op. ro. 
V - O2. J, 4 I ER TOPE Si ae en! ene eee Fa ee Cay 

Alto Solo, ‘‘Inflammatus et Accensus,’’* from the ‘‘Stabat Cuuttate “Sen-nien afl Pros ‘ 
be ' - perous Voyage.’ April 22, 
ong Op. 58. (Mrs. Louise HomMER.) October 15, or + aa Pee ee Na ee a a ae ee al a ee 
PORE ne EE PRR, Pd, a GI A IMR Ae SO SO TTL. See Liszt. | | 
, “Oni ”* from the ‘‘Stabat Mater,’’ Op. - , : 
sy Airs. ee as caiee © ie Youu #8 scivain’t Mozart: Symphony in C major, No. 34 (K. 338). December 
Cas ia’ x I See ahs iat tate eo ig le ae a ee ea ge lige aaa 
ol acappamgaernd vaN Yorx,* Mr. L. B. MERRILL.) Symphony in D major (K. 504). March 25,1905 . . . . 
ELGAR: “Sea Pictures om 2, 4 ek 5,** Op. 37, for Contralto Overture to the Opera, ‘‘The Marriage of Figaro.” Feb- 
+ , , Ye en ee a ie a ork a ee 
en ee ait ered rage “\ BE oe pent A Nt chy Recitative, ‘‘How Susanna delays,” and Aria., ‘Flown For- 
aunt re eauveniibian = RE bk ea ever,”’* from ‘‘The Marriage of Figaro.’’ JOHANNA 
H 3 Baie 


, ;, ey Loe.) OVEN £0 SGA gg hell 
a: #8 d Melisande,’’ Suite from Stage Music to se bags Sie Y9 
FAURE: Me wa Abc Tragedy, Op. 80.* December 17, 1904 Turn your Glance on him,’’* from ‘‘Cosi fan Tutte. 


; ; (GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI.) March 4, 1905 .... . 
FRANCK, César: Symphony in D minor. February 11, 1905; RACHMANINOFF: Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra, in F- 


April 29, 1905 (by request) . - - - + + + +998 1524 sharp minor, Op. 1.** (CARLO BUONAMICI.) Decem- 
GERICKE. See Bach and Brahms. Ahi ame Eo Nr gl gh! tne sane Rar Oe inna, Wok ewe ae 
GLucKk: Recitative, ‘‘The Gods have foreshewn me, and Arla, Rimsxy-KorsakorF: Symphonic Suite, ‘‘Scheherazade” (after 

‘““Roreboding Fears of Ill,’”’* from ‘‘Iphigemia in lauris. gus. “The Thousand Nights and a Night”), Op. 35. Feb- 

(GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI.) March 4, 1905 .- - + - - i <soruary 4, 1905 Nea 
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GOLDMARK: Overture, 1 ee 26, 1904 ‘‘Sadko,”’ a Musical Picture, Op. 5. 5 ae 25. 1905 
yersuse, “in italy, [ps 4c” + SOEs y Ae Nee ike RopARtz: Fantasia in D major.** April 29, 1905 . . . . - 
GRIEG: rag DA Hae et ach ely at pthaeggoou’ nagrygpeund No. 1, in E-flat major, Op. 2.** No- 
10. chaise Se a oe Ae ae 4 i ek Le Sane ee NOR ae ans kage rn 
HADLEY: gag oe Ay 2, F minor, ‘The Four Seasons,” Op. ‘The Youth of Hercules,’’ Symphonic Poem No. 4, Op. 50. 
30.** April 15, 1905 Dei Sete) SCAM etiam os F EN Gn ig ig ste Ca late es: ee 
HANDEL: Concerto Grosso, No, 12, 1n B Pee is aha Adc. ScHUBERT: Symphony in C major, No. 7. March 4, 1905 
Haypn: Symphony in I,-flat major (B. & H., No.1). Funeral March, orchestrated by Liszt (in memory of Theo- 
EOS el MIRO SRS LAST 4 i? BL: IR a Rs i ALE dore Thomas). January 7,1905 . . . 2. + + + 
‘ hony in G major, ‘‘Oxford.” January 21, 1905 . .; , y 7; 
rng With ero the Husbandman,’’* from ‘‘The ee No. 2, in C major, Op. 61. April a 
Seasons.’ (CHARLES GILIBERT.) December 23, 1904 Bae Se See “gas OMT er gE ea E 
HENSELT: Concerto in Ff minor, for Pianoforte and sic i ioe a ling , pe major, No. 3, ‘‘Rhenish, a ve 
a 16. (FANNY BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER.) November ee ae es tae 
26, 1904 ie Seen PoC Gee ee! Wee, 
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Concerto in A minor, for Pianoforte, Op. 54. (ERNEST 
ScHELLING.**) February 25,1905 - - - + + + 
SINDING: Episodes Chevaleresques, Suite in F major, for Or- 
chestra, Op. 35 (Nos. I., II., IV.).**. February 25, 1905 
SMETANA: Overture to the Opera, ‘‘The Kiss’’** (played only 
at the public rehearsal, April 7, 1905; Beethoven's 
“Teonore” No. 3 was substituted at the concert, April 8) 
Srrauss, RICHARD: Introduction to Act I. of ‘‘Guntram.”’ No- 
meeenee. Fa. fname hada i tite. et Mar TR 
Introduction to Act II. of ‘‘Guntram.” March 25, 1905 . 
“Don Juan,” Tone-poem (after Lenau), Op. 20. February 
11, 1905; April 29, 1905 (by request) . . . . 
STRUBE: Symphonic Poem, ‘Longing, t for Viola and Orchestra.T 
(Viola, EMILE Fertr.t) April 22, 1905 RS aN athe he 
Sux: Symphony in E major, Op. 14.** October 29, 1904 . 
TSCHAIKOWSKY: ‘‘Manfred’” Symphony, Op. 58 (after Byron’s 
Dramatic Poem). Marchim1, 1905 . ..- + + = > 
Symphony No. 6, ‘‘ Pathetic,” in B minor, Op. 74. Decem- 
EE rs ae et Rete, FAs athe ys 
Italian Caprice, Op. 45. November 12, 1904... + «+ + 
Concerto in D major, for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 35. 
(KARL BARLEBEN.*) April 1, 1905. . ait wad 
VAN DER STUCKEN: Symphonic Festival Prologue, “' Pax Tri- 
umphans,”’ Op. 26.** December 23, 1904 . . - - 
VOLKMANN: Concerto in A minor, for Violoncello and Orchestra, 
Op. 33. (RUDOLF KRASSELT.}) January 28, 1905 
WAGNER: Overture to ‘‘Tannhauser,’’ October 22, 1904 ee 
Overture to ‘‘The Flying Dutchman.’”’ December 17, 1904 . 
A ‘‘Faust’’ Overture. March 4, 1905 DTS AK 
Prelude to ‘‘The Mastersingers.”” April 29, 1905 
Centerinial March. Jantiary 21,1905 .. . . +. ws. 
Finale of ‘‘The Dusk of the Gods.’”’ (JOHANNA GADSKI.) 
RCO, Ce ESSE ce ae ae Le 
Lohengrin’s Narrative from ‘‘Lohengrin.” (ELLISON VAN 
| SOU :) . Bee TH PHOS LK PE 
WEBER: Overture to ‘‘Oberon.”’ October 29,1904... . . 
“Invitation to the Dance”’ (orchestrated by Berlioz). Feb- 
ae ae IRR Se Ot oa ie ee ee A, 
WIENIAWSKI: Concerto No. 2, in D minor, for Violin and Orches- 
tra, Op. 22. (TrmoTHkE ADAMOWSKI.T) January 21, 
0s SLOSS 5 ES aR Oe PG a RS ae 
WOLF, va: Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Penthesilea’’ (after Kleist’s 
Tragedy).** November 19, 1904 


go 


Italian Serenadé for Small Orchestra.** April 1, 1905 


976, 


777 
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WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME IN BOSTON. 


SYMPHONIES. 
HADLEY: Symphony No. 2, F minor, ‘‘The Four Seasons,” Op. 
| 30. April 15, 1905. 
D’INpy: Symphony in B-flat major, No. 2, Op. 57. January 
7, 1905. 
SAINT-SAENS: Symphony No. 1, in E-flat major, Op. 2. No- 


vember 26, 1904. 
SuK: Symphony in FE major, Op. 14. October 29, 1904 


SYMPHONIC POEMS, ETC. 


CONVERSE: Two Poems, ‘‘Night”’ and ‘‘Day,’ for Pianoforte 
(HEINRICH GEBHARD) and Orchestra, Op. 11. Janu- 
ary 21, 1905. 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF: ‘‘Sadko,’? a Musical Picture, Op.. 5. 
March 25, 1905. 

ROPARTZ: Fantasia in D major. April 29, 1905. 
STRUBE: Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Longing,’’ for Viola (EMILE 
FERIRT) and Orchestra.t April 22, 1905. — 

WoLF: ‘‘Penthesilea’’ (after Kleist’s Tragedy). November 19, 

PO ne a tare ee re! bigest 


OvVERTURES AND PRELUDES. 


CAETANI: Symphonic Prelude in.A minor, No. 5, Op. 11. Jan- 
uary 28, 1905. 

GOLDMARK: Overture, ‘‘In Italy,” Op. 49. February 4, 1905. 

SMETANA: Overture to the Opera, ‘‘The Kiss.’’ Public rehearsal 
only, April 7, 1905. | 

VAN DER STUCKEN: Symphonic Festival Prologue, ‘‘Pax Tri- 
umphans,”’ Op. 26. December 23, 1904 


SUITES, VARIATIONS, ETC. 

DuKAs: Scherzo, ‘‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice.” October 22 
1904. 

Liszt—MottL: Legend, ‘‘The Sermon of Saint Francis of Assisi 
to the Birds.’’ December 3, 1904. 

SINDING: ‘‘ Episodes Chevaleresques,’’ Suite in If major, Op. 35 
(Nos. I., II., IV). February 25, 1905. 

WoLF: Italian Serenade. April 1, 1905 


y 


CONCERTOS. 

D’ALBERT: Pianoforte Concerto No. 2, in Ky major, Op. 12. 
(EHUGEN D’ALBERT.) February 4, 1905. 

Brucu: Serenade in A minor for Violin (MARIE NiIcHOoLSs*) and 
Orchestra, Op. 75. February I1, 1905. 

RACHMANINOFF: Concerto in F-sharp minor for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra, Op. 1. (CARLO BUONAMIcI.) December 17, 
1904 
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BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major, ‘‘Broica,” Op. 55. 


Symphony No. 4, in B-flat major, Op. 60. 


SUMMARY BY WORKS. 


SyMPHONIES. 


Symphony No. 5, in C minor, Le Ge cae a A O 
BERLIOZ: Fantastic Symphony, in C major, No. 1, Op. 16A 
BraumMs: Symphony No. 1, in C minor, Op. 68. 


Symphony No. 3, 


in F major, Op. 90 


DvokAKk: Symphony No. 5, in E minor, “Brom the New World,” 


Op. 95 .- 
FRANCK: Symphony 
HapLEY: Symphony No. 

30** 
Haypn: Sympho 

Symphony in G major, 
ony No. 2, E minor, 
-flat major, Op. 57** 


HuBER: Symph 
D’Inpy: Symphony No. 2, in B 
Mozart: Symphony in C major (Kk. 

Symphony in D major (K. 504 
SaInt-SA#NS: Symphony No. 1, in 


a Nie Chg as a 8 
2, F minor, ‘‘The Four Seasons,” Op. 
y in E-flat major (B. & H., No. 1). 
OMI ie. 


“Bocklin,” Op. 115 


338). 


E-flat major, Op. 2 


ScHUBERT: Symphony in C major, No.7 . . - 
ScHUMANN: Symphony No. 2, in C major, Op. 61. 
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Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major, ‘‘ ish,”’ 
O. 3, jor, ‘‘Rhenish,”’ Op. 
SUK: Symphony in E major, Op. 14** . . . . |, , - 
TscHAIKOWSKyY: ‘‘Manfred” Symphony, Op. 58. 
‘Symphony No. 6, ‘‘Pathetic,” in B minor, Op. 74 


II. Sult#s. 


Bacu: Three movements, orchestrated by WILHELM GERICKE . 
Prelude, Adagio, and Gavotte, orchestrated by BACHRICH 

Renee s  oeteue tek A) Me, CO A a a ea eM 

Faure: ‘‘Pelleas and Melisande,’’ Suite from Stage Music to 
Maeterlinck’s Tragedy, Op. 80* 

HANDEL: Concerto Grosso, No. 12, in B minor 

RiMSky-KorSsAKOFF: ‘‘Scheherazade,’’ Op. 35 . . . . . . 

SINDING: ‘‘ Episodes Chevaleresques,’’ Suite in F major, Op. 35 
(Now. t.;:T4., Fv." PT uit aa 


III. SYMPHONIC POEMS. 


CONVERSE: ‘‘Night’”’ and ‘‘Day,” for Pianoforte (H. GEBHARD) 
and Orchestra, Op. 11f . “yee oo. eae 
Liszt: ‘‘The Battle of the Huns.’’ 

PR PO eter gabe gan 
RIMSKY-KoRSAKOFF: ‘‘Sadko,” Op. 5** . . . 
SAINT-SAENS: ‘‘The Youth of Hercules,’’ Op. 50 
STravues, R.: ‘‘ Don juan,” Op. 20. (twice) .. =. ss ss 
STRUBE: ‘‘Longing,” for Viola (E. Ferirt) and Orchestraf 
Wo.F, H.: ‘‘Penthesilea’”’ (after Kleist’s Tragedy)** 


IV. OVERTURES AND§PRELUDES. 


BEETHOVEN: Overture to ‘‘Leonore” No. 3, Op. 72 (twice) 
BERLIOZ: To ‘‘King Lear,’ Op. 4. th <a | 
BRAHMS: ‘‘Tragic,’’ Op. 81 me. ite ae ee Ww MG 
CAETANI: Symphonic Prelude in A minor, No. 5, Op. Fade 
CorNELIUS: To ‘‘The Barber of Bagdad” ear ee 
DEBussy: Prelude to Mallarmé’s ‘‘The Afternoon of a Faun’’* 
DvorRAk: ‘‘Othello,’’ Op. 93. 
“Carmyval,™. Wp, 92 - °. 
GOLDMARK: ‘‘Sappho,’’ Op. 44. 
See OD, Me oi sie. 
MENDELSSOHN: To ‘‘Camacho’s Wedding,” Op. 10. 
‘‘Sea-calm and Prosperous Voyage” 
Mozart: To “The Marriage of Figaro”’ 
SCHUMANN: ‘To ‘‘Genoveva,”’ Op. 81 
SMETANA: To ‘Ene GedQh Ree.” Eh oe ee 
Strauss, R.: Introduction to Act I. of ‘“‘Guntram. ”’ 
Introduction to Act II. of ‘‘Guntram”’ . 





VAN DER STUCKEN: Symphonic Festival Prologue, ‘‘Pax Tri- 
- umphans,”** Op. 26 eal ee . 
WAGNER: To ‘“Tannhauser.’’ 
To ‘‘The Flying Dutchman”’ . 
A ‘‘Faust”’ Overture. 
To ‘‘The Mastersingers”’ 
WEBER: To ‘‘Oberon”’ 


V. MISCELLANEOUS. 


BRAHMS: Waltzes, Op. 39, orchestrated by W. GERICKE. 
Variations on a Theme of Haydn, Op. 564 _ . 

DuxKas: Scherzo, ‘‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice’’** ara 

Liszt: Legend, ‘‘The Sermon of Saint Francis of Assisi to the 

Birds,” orchestrated by FELIx Morr.** meer ga 

Ropartz: Fantaslain D major** . ... . 

ScHUBERT: Funeral March, orchestrated by Liszt 

TscHAIKOWSKY: Italian Caprice, Op. 45 

WAGNER: Centennial March eB) Nat aS cit lala 4 

WEBER: ‘‘Invitation to the Dance,” scored by BERLIOZ 

Wo Ft, H.: Italian Serenade** . 


VI. CONCERTOS AND INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS WITH ORCHESTRA. 


D’ALBERYT: Concerto in E major, No. 2, for Pianoforte, Op. 12.** 

(EUGEN D’ALBERT) iui t) DVR 2 LeR HOR 

Bacu: Concerto for Violin in E major, No. 2.* (HUGENE 

AMM reid fable ke ae a Tt Fe ROTI gOd Ke 

BrauMs: Concerto in D major, for Violin, Op. 77. (FRITz 
KREISLER. ) 

Concerto in B-flat major, No. 2, for Pianoforte, Op. 83. 


(RAFAEL JOSEFFY) . 


a ree: ee 


© 
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SCHUMANN: Concerto in A minor, for Pianoforte, Op. 54. (ER- 
NEST SCHELLING**) ee il! Saco elt salon ogy hs AD Sa 

TscHalkowsky: Concerto in D major for Violin, Op. 35. (KARL 
BARLEBEN* fT) erg: tie et sae ae 

VOLKMANN: Concerto in A minor, Op. 33, for Violoncello. (Ru- 
DOLF KRASSELTT) tO SS I De Ne hast Sant b 

WIENIAWSKI: Concerto in D minor, No. 2, for Violin, Op. 22. 
(TIMOTHEE ADAMOWSKIT) 


VII. VocaL Music: ScENEs, ARIAS, ETc. 
BrucuH: Penelope’s Lament from Bruch’s ‘‘Odysseus,” Op. 26. 
ES a eis 
DvorAk: ‘‘Inflammatus,’* from ‘‘Stabat Mater,’ Op. 58. 
(LOUISE HoMER.*) 
Quartet, ‘‘Quis est Homo,’’* from ‘‘Stabat Mater.’”’ (GRACE 
B. WILLIAMS,* LOUISE HOMER,* THEODORE VAN YORX,* 
L. B. MERRILL*) Sich SN Wess ae AW tees ula y teens oA 
ELGAR: ‘‘Sea Pictures,’’ Nos. 2,* 4,*5,* Op. 37. (MURIEL FOSTER) 
D’ERLANGER: ‘‘Morte.’”’** (CHARLES GILIBERT) ts ae 
Guuck: Recitative and Aria, ‘‘Foreboding Fears of IIl,’’* from 
‘Iphigenia in Tauris.”” (GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI) 
Haypn: ‘‘With Eagerness the Husbandman,’’* from ‘‘The Sea- 
nn. TES O A RT g k ee cece ne nt 
LALO: Aubade* from ‘‘Le Roid’Ys.”’ (CHARLES GILIBERT) . 
MASSENET: Alain’s Air, ‘‘Open, ye Gates of Paradise,’’* from 
‘‘Griselda.’’ (ELLISON VAN HOOSE) 


Mozart: Recitative, ‘‘How Susanna delays!’’ and Aria, “Flown 


Forever,” from ‘‘The Marriage of Figaro.”” (JOHANNA 
GADSKI.) 

“Turn your Glance on him,’’* from ‘‘Cosi fan Tutte.’’ 

Ee ee 

WAGNER: Finale of ‘‘The Dusk of the Gods.” (JOHANNA 
GADSKI.) 

Lohengrin’s Narrative from the Opera ‘‘Lohengrin.” (EL- 

LISON VAN HOOSE) family ningimengetalyenr np irngpeating 


Brucu: Concerto in G minor, for Violin, Op. 26. (WILLY HEss.f) _—____—— 
Concerto No. 2, in D minor, Op. 44. (EUGENE YSAYE.) CHANGES IN PROGRAMME. 


Serenade in A minor, Op. 75, for Violin.** (MARIE Vieuxtemps’s Violin Concerto in D minor, No. 4, Op. 31, announeed 
NICHOLS*). . . to be played on November 12, 1904, by Mr. Schmedes,f was not played ; 


Cuopin: Concerto No. 2, in F minor, for the Pianoforte, Op. 21. for notes see page 208. Mr. Hessf played in its stead Bruch’s G minor 
(VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN, IGNAZ PADEREWSKI) .. . Concerto, Op. 26. 


Griec: Concerto in A minor, for Pianoforte, Op. 16. (CORNELIUS Instead of Bruch’s Fantasia on Scottish Airs for Violin, announced 
- ey vce BY, re 0 pe te od Ao Ma : (FANNY for Decembre 3, 1904, Bruch’s Concerto No. 2, in D minor, Op. 44, was 
ENSELT: Concerto in F minor, for Fianororte, Up. 10. played by Mr. Ysaye. 
BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER) FN SET} (aaa at ele eo Ae Beethoven’s overture, ‘‘Leonore” No. 3, was substituted April 8, 
Joacumm: Hungarian Concerto for Violin, Op. II. (WILLY 1905, for Smetana’s overture to ‘The Kiss,” played on April 7, 1905. 
Hess*f) .. .- Schubert’s Funeral March, orchestrated by Liszt, was played at the be- 


RACHMANINOFF: Concerto in F-sharp minor, No. 1, Op. 1, for . ginning of the concert of January 7, 1905, asa tribute to the memory 
Pianoforte.** (CARLO BUONAMICI) . 843 : of Theodore ‘Thomas. 


1594 
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““ "THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS HAVE APPEARED THIS SEASON. 


PAGE 


Mr. TimoTHEE ADAMOWSKI,{ violinist. January 21, 1905. 
Wieniawski’s Concerto in D minor, No. 2, Op. 22 . . 755 

Mr. EUGEN D’ALBERT, pianist. February 4, 1905. D’Albert’s 
Pianoforte Concerto No. 2, in E major, Op. 12.** 
(Sketch) .. “ithe Rae eagle 

Mr. KARL BARLEBEN,*T violinist. April 1, 1905. ‘Tschaikow- 
sky’s Concerto in D major, Op. 35. (Sketch)... . 1299 

Mme. FANNY BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER, pianist. November 26, 1904. 
Henselt’s Concerto in F minor, Op. 16. (Sketch) . . 352 

Mr. CaRLO BuonamIcl, pianist. December 17, 1904. Rachmani- 
noff’s Concerto in F-sharp minor, Op. 1.** (Sketch) . 492 

Mr. GrusEPPE CAMPANARI, baritone. March 4, 1905. Recita- 

| tive and Aria, “Roreboding Fears of IIl,’’* from Gluck’s 
‘Iphigenia in Tauris”; ‘‘Turn your Glance on him,” 
from ‘‘Cosi fan Tutte.’’* (Sketch) . piso. 

Miss MURIEL FOosrer, contralto. January 7, 1905. Penelope’s 
Lament, from “Odysseus,” Op. 41; Elgar’s ‘‘Sea Pict- 
ures,’’ Nos. 2,* 4,* 5,* Op. 37. (Sketch) . 

Mme. JOHANNA GADSKI, soprano. November 19, 1904. Reci- 
tative and Aria from Mozart’s ‘‘Marriage of Figaro”’ 
and Finale from ‘‘The Dusk of the Gods.’’ (Sketch) 

Mr. CHARLES GILIBERT, baritone. December 23, 1904. Aria, 
‘With Eagerness the Husbandman,’’* from Haydn’s 
‘‘Seasons’’; with Pianoforte, d’ Erlanger’ s ‘‘Morte’’** 
and the Aubade from Lalo’s ‘‘Roid’Ys.’’* (Sketch) 

Mr. Witty Hess,*} violinist. October 22, 1904, Joachim’s 
Hungarian Concerto, Op. 11. (Sketch.) November 
12, 1904, Bruch’s Concerto No. 1, in G minor, Op. 26 

Mrs. Lovisé HomER,* contralto. October 15, 1904. Solo, ‘‘In- 
flammatus, ”* from Dvordk’s ‘‘Stabat Mater.” Quar- 
tet, ‘‘Quis est Homo,’’* from the same work ee 

Mr. RAFAEL JOSEFFY, pianist. December 31, 1904. Brahms’s 
Concerto in B-flat major, No. 2, Op. 83. (Sketch) . 

Mr. RupoLF KRASSELT,T ’cellist. January 28, 1905. Volk- 
mann’s Concerto in A minor, for Violoncello, Op. 33 

Mr. Fritz KREISLER, violinist. March 11, 1905. Brahms’s 

Concerto in D major, Op. 77. (Sketch) ca breNohs 

Mr. L. B. MERRILL,* bass. October 15, 1905. Quartet, ‘‘Quis 
est Homo,’’* from Dvofrak’s ‘‘Stabat Mater”’ . rT 

Miss MarRIE NICHOLS,* violinist. February 11, 1905. Bruch’s 
Serenade in A minor, Op. 75.** (Sketch) 

Mr. VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN, pianist. October 29, 1904. 
Chopin’s Concerto in F minor, Op. 21. (Sketch) 

Mr. IGNAZ PADEREWSKI, pianist. April 22, 1905. Chopin’s 
Concerto in F minor, Op. 21. (Sketch) eho ts 

| Mr. CorNELIUS RUEBNER,** pianist. March 25, 1905. Grieg’s 
Concerto in A minor, Op. 16. (Sketch) b ants 

Mr. ERNEST SCHELLING,** pianist. February 25, 1905. Schu- 
mann’s Concerto in A minor, Op. 54. (Sketch) 

Mr. ELLISON VAN HoosgE, tenor. April 15,1905. Air of Alain, 
‘Open, ye Gates of Paradise,’”’* from “Griselda ” 


Lohengrin’s Narrative from ‘ Lohengrin.” (Sketch) 
1595 


Mr. THEODORE VAN YorRX,* tenor. October 15, 1904. Quartet, 
‘‘Ouis est Homo,’’* from Dvofrak’s ‘‘Stabat Mater’’ . 


‘Mrs. GRACE B. WILLIAMS,* soprano. October 15, 1904. Quar- 


tet, ‘‘Quis est Homo,’’* from Dvofrak’s ‘‘Stabat Mater’”’ 

Mr. EUGENE YSAYE, violinist. December 3, 1904. Bach’s 
Concerto in EF major, No. 2,* and Bruch’s Concerto No. 
2, in D minor, Op. 44. (Sketch) . 

ek 

Sopranos: Mme. Gadski, Mrs. Williams* 

Contraltos: Miss Foster, Mrs. Homer* 

Tenors: Mr. Van Hoose, Mr. van Yorx* 

Baritones: Mr. Campanari, Mr. Gilibert . 

Bass: Mr. Merrill* . . PL OD SE TT Bat ee 

Pianists: Mme. Bloomfield- Zeisler, ‘Messrs. d’Albert, Buona- 
mici, Joseffy, de Pachmann, Paderewski, Ruebner,* 
Schelling* 

Violinists: Miss Nichols, * Messrs. Adamowski, + Barleben “ 
Hess*} (twice), Kreisler, ane {Oe 

Cellist: Mr. Krasselt . 


«x 


Accompanist: Mr. Zacht for Mr. Gilibert. 


* x 


Incidental Solos: Mr. E. Ferir,} viola: Strube’s ‘‘Longing.”’ 
Mr. Gebhard, pianist: Converse’s ‘‘Day”’ and “‘Night.” 


x x 


Organist: Mr. Wallace Goodrich. 


ee 


ENTR’ACTES. 

BAUGHAN, E. A. ‘‘ Maeterlinck and Music”’ ; 
BLACKBURN, VERNON: ‘‘The Absolute and Dramatic in 1 Music,” 

‘‘Cosifan Tutte” . oe Hoon! 

‘‘Historical Recitals ”’ 

‘‘Mozart and Beethoven ”’ 

“North and South”’ . 
BRINTON, CHRISTIAN: “Bécklin” : 
ForD, Ricwarp: ‘‘Certain Spanish Dances” 
HALE, PHILIP: ne Foreign Visitors”’ 

‘*Debussy ”’ ia Mi ae ee ae 

“vor 

‘*Dvorak’s Music in n Boston” 

‘‘Handel at Oxford” 

‘‘Hercules and Music”’ 

‘King Lear and Music”’ 

‘‘Othello and Music”’ 

‘‘Rimsky-Korsakoff ” 

“Tschaikowsky in Rome”’ 

‘‘Russian Opera”’ 

‘“‘Wagner and America” 





nr tr “Walt Whitman, Music Suggested by” . . . 


* WOM, SENOS Or se 


MARNOLD, JEAN: ‘‘César Franck” . . ... . 
NEWMAN, ERNEsT: ‘‘Concerning Programme Music’’ 
RuUNcCIMAN, J. F.: ‘‘Booms in Musicians” . .. . 


INDEX TO SUNDRY REFERENCES AND FOOTNOTES. 


BIOGRAPHICAL: Albinoni, 437; Auer, 1310; Mrs. Austin, 146, 151; Balakireff, 924; 
Beck (tenor), 1456-1458; Bellamy, 757; Benucci, 1132; Berber, 439; Bertin, 418; 
Bilse, 229; Blanchard, 343; H. Blume, 553; Bonno, 485; Bouilly, 1208; Bousquet, 
210; C. Brandt-Weber, 904; L. Bréval, 298; Brodsky, 1312; Brunforte, 440; C. 
Butt, 720; A. Campi, 654; Claudian Mamertus, 371; B. Cornelius, 828; Da Ponte, 
965; G. David, 757; Debroux, 972; von Dinglestedt, 370; Ducis, 424; Duparc, 
1384; J. Eder, 218; J. H. Elsner, 159; P. Erdmannsdorfer-Fichtner, 902; 
M. Erdmannsdorfer, 1171; I. Fassett, 25; Gaveaux, 1210; Gentili, 437; Glad- 
kowska, 157; Goérner, 159; Gregori, 437; Guiraud, 92; W. Heine, 793; J. P. 
Jackson, 980; Jacobus de Benedictis, 26; Jurgenson, 229; Dr. Kauffmann, 
292; von Kaulbach, 366; Kilitzky, 654; Kotek, 228, 1300; Kowalski, 1514; W. 
Kriiger, 210; Kurpinski, 159; Laschi, 284; Legrenzi, 437; Lekeu, 648; Lenau, 
978; Letourneur, 420; E. Lie-Nissen, 1242; Maleden, 350; Mandyczewski, 1434; 
de Manzia, 437; Maréchal (tenor), 1440; Marxsen, 628; Mercy-Argenteau, 928; 
R. von Milde, 830; Anna Milder, 654; Marie Moke (Mme. Pleyel), 416;-G. M. 
Monn, 485; Otten, 1551; Palschau, 1127; Pélchau, 1127; Delphine Potocka, 
162; Marie Reccio, 860; M. Reger, 1320; J. P. Salomon, 202; Princess de Sayn- 
Wittgenstein, 364, 1464; H. Schmedes, 206; Schréder-Devrient, 100; Seghers, 
341; Sivori, 366; Stamaty, 348; Anna Storace, 757; Taglietti, 437; Titchatschek, 
98; Torelli, 437, 1382; Venantius Fortunatus, 371; Vieuxtemps in America, 
217; Vivaldi, 437; Johanna Wagner, 101, 1103; W. J. Winch, 43; the Woods 
(Joseph and Mary Anne Paton), 136; Zelter, 439. 

DanckEs: Bohemian minuet, 30; Comparsas, 1056; Furiant, 32; Minuet, 1238; Ole, 
1058; Polka, 29; Rowbotham on dances before Nero, 96; Siciliana, 153; Sou- 
sedska, 30; Tarantella, 233. 

INSTRUMENTS: Cymbals (antique),-639; Drum (Winwood Reade and Rowbotham 
on it), 583; Gusli, 1253; Harp harmonics, 1182; Pifaro, 1321. 

Musical Forms, ETc. Aubade, 592; Basso continuo, 439; Complainte, 621 ; Concerto, 
437, 1381; Ripieno, 1382; Rondeau, 153; Sonatas by Frenchmen, 92; Sym- 
phony, the Italian theatre, 487. 

SONGS AND Hymns: ‘Auld Robin Morris,” 449; ‘‘Pange Lingua,” 371; ‘“‘Scots 
wha hae,”’ 449; ‘‘Stabat Mater,” 26; ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” 450. 

THEATRE AND OPERA Hovss: ‘‘ Aglavaine and Selysette,” 509; ‘‘Astarte’”’ (Leroux), 
1388; ‘“‘Fervaal” (d’Indy), 1274; ‘Flying Dutchman” (Fitzball), 524; ‘‘La Folle 
Journée” (Beaumarchais), 967; ‘‘Genesius ”(Weingartner), 227; ‘‘Ghiselle” 
(Franck), 1009; ‘‘Hulda” (Franck), 1009; ‘‘King Lear” in France, 422; ‘‘ Man- 
fred” in playhouse and in music, 1190; ‘‘Penthesilea” (Kleist), 289; ‘‘ Die 
Puppenfee” (Bayer), 838; ‘‘Les Travaux d’Hercule”’ (Terrasse), 1390; ‘‘ Van- 
derdecken” (Fitzgerald and Wills), 526; ‘‘Zampa” (Hérold), 272. 

LEGENDS: Amazons, 298; Flying Dutchman, 521; St. Francis of Assisi, 440; Gri- 
selda, 1446; Hercules, 1386; Magnetic mountains, 922; Penthesilea, 295; 
Sadko, 1254; Sappho, 372; Sindbad, 916; Tannhauser (Gaston Paris), 106. 

CRITICAL AND LITERARY: Antoine on ‘“‘King Lear,’ 424; Baudelaire on ‘‘Tann- 
hauser,” 95; Berlioz on Vieuxtemps, 210; Books on Bohemian music, 32; 
Bruneau on Debussy, 642; Burton on Amazons, 299; Chorley on certain Ger- 
man singers, 98-102; Francke (Kuno) on Kleist’s ‘‘ Penthesilea,’’ 289; Gosse on 
Mallarmé, 634; Heine and the Flying Dutchman, 516; Legouvé on Berlioz, 856 ; 
Lucian’s “Lie-fancier” (origin of story of the Sorcerer’s Apprentice), 89; Lumley 
on Johanna Wagner, 104; Marnold on Rimsky-Korsakoff, 929, on César Franck, 
1001; Pudor on Rimsky-Korsakoff, 929; Tschaikowsky on Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
932; White (Richard Grant) on Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Wood, 142. 

MISCELLANEOUS: Bagdad, 919; Carnival, 725; The Cross in Latin poetry, 371; Ears 
that wag, 1390; Kalandars, 917; Music degrees at English universities, 762, 
Music illustrative of pictures, 1333; Silk of Cos, 1386; Trees that weep, 645; 
Wagner’s three early overtures, 1104; White (R. G.) on “retiring” for ‘‘ going 
to bed,” 14. 

ERRATA: 109, 869. 
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TESTIMONIAL TO MR. GERICKE 
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A prompt reply is earnestly requested, as it is intended that the 
name of every subscriber shall appear on a scroll to be presented 


to Mr. Gericke. 
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BOSTON, April 5, 1906. 


T is believed that many who have enjoyed the 
Symphony Concerts under the direction of Mr. 
Gericke would be glad to testify in some way 
their appreciation of him and of all that he has done for 
music in Boston during his residence among us. 
@j It is proposed, therefore, to present to him some ap- 
propriate expression of this feeling before his departure. 
@ To this end subscriptions, not exceeding Two Dollars 
each, are invited from those who may desire to share in 
this testimonial of esteem and affection. 
| Contributions may be sent to Henry M. Rogers, No. 
309 Beacon Street, Boston, who has been requested to 


act as | reasurer. 


Mrs. Louis AGASSIZ. 

Mr. & Mrs. 8. R. ANTHONY. 
Mr. & Mrs. THomas ALLEN. 
Mrs. Joser ADAMOWSKI. 
Mrs. T. ADAMOWSKI. 


Mrs. Oe Bott. 

Mr. & Mrs. Rospert BRADLEEB. 
Mrs. JoserH BELL. 

Dr. & Mrs. H. H. A. Beaca. 
Mr. W. P. BLAKE. 


Mr. & Mrs. F. E. Converse. 

Mr. & Mrs. Ratpw Apams Cram. 
Mr. & Mrs. CHAaRuzes P. Curtis. 
Mr. & Mrs. SAMUEL CaRR. 


Mr. & Mrs. Epwarp H. CLEMENT. 


Miss Emma Cary. 
Mr. & Mrs. R. M. Cusuina. 


Mr. & Mrs. Ricwarp C. Drxey. 
Miss Loutsa DRESEL. 

Mr. Exvxuis L. Dreset. 

Mrs. F. Gorpon Dexter. 


Pres. & Mrs. CHar.tes W. Entor. 
Dr. & Mrs. J. W. Exior. 

Mr. & Mrs. Rosert D. Evans. 
Mr. & Mrs. Louis C. Exson. 


Mr. & Mrs. Artnur Foore. 

Prof. & Mrs. W. G. FarRtow. 
Miss Exise Fay. 

Miss Frances THOMSON FRENCH. 


Gov. & Mrs. Curtis GuILp, Jr. 
Mrs. Jonn L. GARDNER. 

Mr. & Mrs. WaLLAcE GoopRIcH. 
Mr. Hetnricn GEBHARD. 

Mr. I. M. GAUGENGIGL. 

Mr. E. Howarp Gay. 

Mrs. H. H. Gauutson. 

Mr. & Mrs. Jonn C. Gray. 


Mr. & Mrs. Henry Ler Hiaarson. 
Mr. & Mrs. Francis L. Hiaeinson. 
Mr. & Mrs. E. B. Hr. 

Mr. & Mrs. 8S. Henry Hooper. 

Mr. & Mrs. Error Husparp. 


Mr. & Mrs. Puiiip HALE. 
Mme. HoprkIRkK. 

Miss Hunt. 

Mrs. Jut1a Warp Howe. 
Mrs. GEORGE Howe. 
Miss H1GGInson. 

Miss B. H1aGInson. 

Mrs. J. H. HEcuT. 

Mrs. Ricwarp J. HALL. 


Mr. CLAYTON JOHNS. 

Miss SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 
Mrs. Puasse A. P. JENKS. 
Mrs. F. W. JONES. 


Mr. & Mrs. B. J. LANG. 

Miss MARGARET LANG. 

Miss Atice LONGFELLOW. 

Mr. & Mrs. THATCHER LORING. 
Miss M. C. LorIna. 

Mr. C. M. LOEFFLER. 

Miss Lena LITTLE. 

Mr. W. A. LOCKE. 

Dr. & Mrs. S. W. LANGMAID. 


Dr. & Mrs. SAMUEL J. MrxTER. 
Mr. & Mrs. NatHAN MATTHEWS. 
Dr. & Mrs. H. L. Morse. 


Mr. & Mrs. FrRaNK GarR MACOMBER. 


Miss F. P. Mason. 
Mr. & Mrs. J. B. MrILuet. 
Mrs. E. C. Moore. 


Prof. CHARLES Ex1iot Norton. 


Mr. & Mrs. Henry PARKMAN. 
Mr. & Mrs. F. E. PEABopY. 
Mr. & Mrs. W. L. PARKER. 
Mrs. Jonn C. PHILLIPS. 

Mrs. ELLERTON PRATT 


Mrs. Epwarp C. PICKERING. 
Prof. J. K. Paine. 


Mr. & Mrs. Jos1an QUINCY. 


Mrs. WitL1AM BarTOoN ROGERS. 

Miss CATHERINE RUSSELL. 

Mr. & Mrs. Henry M. Rocers. 

Mrs. M. S. Russe... 

Prof. & Mrs. THEODORE W. RICHARDS. 
Prof. & Mrs. B. L. Rosrnson. 

Prof. & Mrs. J. H. Ropss. 


Mr. & Mrs. WinTHROP SARGENT. 

Mrs. GreorGce R. SHaw. 

Mr. & Mrs. OLIVER CROCKER STEVENS. 
Mr. & Mrs. Grorce H. STODDARD. 

Mr. & Mrs. CHarzEs S. SARGENT. 


Prof. & Mrs. C. H. Toy. 

Miss Eprrn THAYER. 

Mr. & Mrs. J. G. THORP. 

Mr. & Mrs. 8S. LorHrop THORNDIKE. 
Mr. & Mrs. ALBERT THORNDIKE. 
Miss Mary A. TAPPAN. 


Mr. & Mrs. FREDERICK P. VINTON. 


Mrs. Roacer Wo.LcorTrt. 

Mr. & Mrs. Henry M. Warrney. 
Dr. & Mrs. Wri11aAM F. Wairney. 
Mr. & Mrs. C. Howarp WALKER. 
Mr. & Mrs. ALEx F. WapsworTH. 
Dr. & Mrs. Orrver F. WapswoRTH. 
Mr. & Mrs. SamurL D. WARREN. 
Mrs. ANDREW WEEKS. 

Miss Mary May WINTHROP. 

Mr. Wriu1aM F. WInca. 

Miss Mary May WrInsor. 
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Boston's Famous Orchestra 
Enters Upon Its Twenty- 
Fifth Season the Coming 


Month—lts High Ideals, 
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_ worthy work under conditions that were - 
—never too favorable, it is due directly ° 
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GREAT AND WIDESPREAD 
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Changes in Personnel This 
Year—Some of the Soloists 
—Programmes of Concerts 
—The Worcester Festival. 


—— 


HE time has come for the 
ann:iial announcement of 
the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra’s concerts, and 
this year there is a spe- 
cial sentimental interest 
attached to it because the 
coming season will complete the first 
quarter century of the orchestra's ex~ 
istence. For the older patrons it is 
hardly possible to believe that since 


old Music Hall, a whole generation has 
been born and has grown to maturity, 
while for this new generation it is as 
difficult to believe that the Boston Sym- 

hony Orchestra has not always been. 

wenty-four years have made it an in- 
stitution as firmly established in Boston 
life and Boston customs as the Bunker 
Hill. monument, and, better still, so far 
as there can be certainty in life, the 
orchestra will continue to be what it has 
been in the past. 

It is fair to say that in the history of 
Boston’s orchestra is found practically 
the history of orchestrai music in 
America. True, Boston had had its 
Harvard Musical Association and Ger- 
mania orchestra, and New York had its 
Philharmonic Society and the occasional 
orchestras of Theodore Thomas, and 
while al! these organizations did praise- 


that first concert on Oct. 22, 1881, in the | 


to the impetus. given by _the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra that the lnited 


y “can y bec ! verai. 
‘and permanent orchestras and: innt 
erable smaller ones. Nis 
Nor can the credit due the orchestra —| 
‘be lessened by the assertion that +e", 
time was in America for large or-_ 
hose who remember the 
early days of the orchestra will. ripe 


Tr: ar 


chestras. 
the heartbreaking uphill fight that h 


to be made, first in Boston itself, and 


en, and for a much longer time, in 
Now York, in Philadelphia, & 


where today merely an announcement 
of a concert is sufficient to fill the con- 
cert hall. The battle was a hard one, 


but a splendid victory was gained, . 


not only through dogged persistence, but 
as much by the uncompromising adher- 
‘ence to the high ideals which have al- 
wavs animated the founder, the con- 
‘ductors and the members of the orches- 


“hts influence has not been limited to 
those cities where its concerts have 
‘been annual fixtures for sO many years, 
although to its example directly may be 
traced the establishment of the com- 


tively young organizations of Phila- | 
Felphia and Washington, and the con- 


stant unrest in New York because that 


eitv has no permanent orchestra of its | 
own. The tours of the Boston Symphony | 


Orchestra in the West from 1886 to 1893 
‘were the means of awakening a great 


‘music-loving public to the possibi ities - 
of orchestral music which finally Te-~ 
sulted in the establishment of the fine» 
permanent orchestras in Chicago, Cin-~ 


cinnati and Pittsburg, and the smaller 
and less ambitiously designed bands 
‘which are to be found in almost every 
considerable city In the country. 


But the finest tribute to the work > 


done by the Boston Symphony, finer, 
Iperhaps, than the splendidly loval pub- 


Hie which it has created in its home 
eity, is that wherever it has piayed, no. 
matter how incresseG the local supply 9 
of orchestral music may have been} 
and in those western cities where it has. 
not played for. a dozen years or more, 5 
the memory of its concerts is so keen 
that no year passes without requests) 


from them for another tour. 


It is in answer to these that this fall® 
the orchestra will go ‘‘on the road’”™% 
for the week of Oct. 2 and give concerts | 
in Montreal, Toronto, Buffalo,’ Detroit, - 


Cleveland and Rochester. The finan- 
eial success of all of these has been 
more than assured from the time of 
the first announcement, and _ since it 
became known that the orchestra was 


ipart of the country have vainly tried to 
get dates. But the regular work of the 
geason forbids a longer tour, : 


a EN 
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Changes in Personre!t. 


Each vear. it seems, there must be 
some few changes in the personnel of 


seek other fields of work, but more often 
the changes are due to the constant de- 
sire to strengthen the orchestra so that 


spot. This season will bring three new 
principal instrumentalists—Mr. Heinrich 


Peter Sadony of Cologne, the new first 
bassoonist, and Mr. Max Hess of Mu- 


Hackebarth as first horn. All three 
niusicians bring with them to this coun- 
try enviable reputations. Mr. War 


has for eight years been the pfineipal - 


we it 
Lee 
- iL: 


n Baltimore | 
‘and in the dozen or more smaller cities 


: : Le ioe 
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to nake this trip, other cities in that” 


the orchestra. In some cases members. 


it will ®e impossible to detect a weak” 


Warnke of Munich, the new principal — 
‘cellist, who replaces Mr. Krasselt; Mr. — 


nich, who will alternate with Mr.” 
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o. by the way, is not : 
r. Willy Hess). Mr. Sadony is called 


" he best bassoon in Germany. For many 


years he has been the first bassoon in 
the Cologne orchestra, and during the 
game time he has been the teacher of 
the bassoon in the Cologne Conserva- 
tory. ( 
. —-ofe— 


Coming Programmes. 


In the making of programmes and the | 


choice of soloists lie the principal pit- 


falls which threaten every conductor 
and every management. The impossibil- 
ity of satisfying everybody has been the 
'ecommon experience of all orchestras 
since orchestras were. And it seems as 
'{mpossible to strike a golden mean, 
| The rule seems to be that as many as 
there are patrons, sO many are there 
opinions, and no opinions are clung to 
with such fanatical persistence as those 
which concern music in general and a 
particular orchestra in particular, espe- 
cially when the patrons regard them- 


a relative 5 | 


Selves as having a sort of proprietary | 


, in it. 


n the question of programmes the | 
policy of the Boston Symphony orches- 


tra has varied Sut little under its sev- 


“eral conductors. In a nutshell it may > 
thus be defined: ‘‘Plenty of the greater | 


classics, with enough novelties to keep 
its patrons acquainted with the latest 
movements in music.’”’ Mr. Gericke has 
followed this policy, especially of late 
years, and-he has made his programmes 
for the coming year with this in view. 

It is true that the composition of or- 
chestral works seems now to be at low 
ebb; nevertheless, some _ interesting 
works are written, and of these Mr. 
Gericke has chosen such as he thinks 
are the best, and in a sufficient number 

-to lend to the season the desired vari- 
ety. The most important new symphony 
will be Mahler’s latest. This year, as in 
the past, the programmes will be se- 

lected so as to give a careful balance 


ee 


between the old and the new, that there | 
may be that contrast which is necessary | 
to maintain interest at its keenest point | 
and yet that the great classics may be | 


fully represented. 
The programmes of the first four con- 
certs will be as follows: 
FIRST CONCERT. 
Friday afternoon, Oct. 18. 
. Saturday evening, Oct. 14, 
' Goldmark—Overture, ‘‘In the Springs." 
Aria. 
Dvyorak—‘‘Die Waldtaube.”’ 
(First time.) 
Aria. 


Beethoven—Symphony No. 2 in D major. 
Soloist to be announced, 
SECOND CONCERT. 


Friday afternoon, Oct. 20. 
Saturday evening, Oct. 21, 
| Smetana—Overture, ‘‘Libussa.”’ 


y? (First time.) 

Liszt—OConcerto for pi ‘ 

‘Richard nr pianoforte No. 2, in A major, 
Tschaikowsky—Symphony No. 4, in. F mi 

| Soloist, Mr. Lutschg, ead 


THIRD CONCERT. 


coe afternoon, Oct. 27. 
Pg aturday evening, Oct. 
‘Brahms—Academic meester. - 
 Coneerto for violencello. 

peer (a) Chanson de Nuit. 

'  (b) Chanson de Matin. : 

: (first time, 

_ Liszt—A Faust Symphony. 

. Soloist, Mr. Heinrich Warnke. 
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‘“‘Tanvhaeuser,’’ Bacchanale, and scene between 


Tannhaeuser and Vents from the first act 
(Paris version). ui : 
‘‘Die Meistersinger,’’ Walther’s prize song. 


‘‘Die Goetterdaemmerung,’’ Slegfried’s Parting 


from Bruennhilde. 
Siegfried’s Death. 
Funeral March. 
Closing Scene. 
Soloists, Mme. Johanna Gadski, Mr. Ellison 
Van Hoose. 
—rfo— 


Some of the Soloists. 

It is impossible at this time to give a 
complete ‘list of the season’s soloists, 
because two or three engagsments have 
not yet been definitely closed. 

First and foremost, although he can- 
not be called a soloist, is Mr. Vincent 
d’Indy, who will visit this country by 


special invitation and conduct the pub- | 
lic rehearsal and concert of Dec. 1 and _ 
2, and the concerts during the following | 
week in New York, Brooklyn, Philadel- | 
phia, Baltimore and Washington. This | 
is a decided innovation in the general | 


policy of the orchestra, Which has been 
to have no conductors but the regular 
holder of the place; but the invitation 
has been made as a compliment to 
i“rench composers whose works have so 
often found a place on the Symphony 
programmes. 
Mr. d@’Indy’s name is familiar to all 
the patrons of the orchestra, for many 
of his works have been performed with- 
in the last three or four years and have 
excited keen interest among all classes 
of music lovers. He may be said to 
stand at the head of that school of com- 
posers known as the “‘younger French- 
men,’ in distinction from Saint-Saens 
and his followers. A pupil of Cesar 
branck, he, witi his fellows, stands for 
modernity in music. 
While, like all French composers, he 
has written more or less for the opera - 
tie stage, unlike them he has devoted 
the greater part of his time to instru- 
mental music. He has written in all 
Lue vailous rorms, large and small. But 
we shall speak at greater length about 


| Mr, d’Indy next Sunday. 


New names among the soloists are 
Waldemar Lutschg, pianist; Mme, Sam- 
aroff, pianist; Miss Marie Hall, violin- 
ist; Mr. Heinrich Warnke, ’cellist, and 
Mr. Rudolph Ganz, pianist. Others well 
known are Mr. Henri Marteau, violinist; 
Mr. Ben Davies, tenor; Mme. Emma 
Kames-Story; Mme. Gadsky and Mr. El- 
lison Van Hoose, together in a Wagner 


| programme; Miss Olive Fremstadt, so- 


“Death and Transfiguration.” | 


prano; Mr. Alfred Reisenauer, pianist, 
Who jis making his second visit to Amer- 
ica; Miss Adele Aus der Ohe, Mr. Harold 
Bauer, Mr. Ernest Hutcheson, all of 
them pianists; Miss Elsa _Ruegger, ’cel- 
list; David Bispham, and from the or- 
chestra, in addition to Mr. Warnke, 
Messrs. Willy Hess, Timothy Adamow- 


| Ski, Felix Winternitz and Jacques Hoff- 


mann, 


Miss Marie Hall, violinist, who will 
make her first appearance with the or- 


_chestra in Boston, is one of the musical 


sensations of the hour. She comes from 
that forcing house of violinists, the 
Prague Conservatory, where for two 
years she was the pupil of Svecik, the 
Sponsor of Kubelik and other infant 
phenomena, She came of very poor par- 
ents in Bristol, Eng., and had the great- 
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st difficulty dn gettingmmusicabeducas |' its home city, other citiés have come to’ 


tion. . She S 
tion from siymin 
and Wilhelm) who sew in 
talent, and ultimately she wo 
Wesweley scholarship at the Royal 
Academy of Music, but this she was un- 
le to take for lack of means to live 
London. This fact attracted atten- 
tion, and ultimately she was put under 
Kruse in London, with whom she re- 
mained two years. ‘Then she went to 
Prague and qualified to work with 


Svecik. ‘Two years with him, and she, | 
in the fall of 1902, made her profes- | 
sional debut in Vienna, Since then her | 


success has been extraordinary, even 
when compared with that of her fellow- 
pupil, Kubelik, and in England and on 
the continent she is reckoned one of the 
musical wonders of the world. She is 21 
years old. ‘. 


Three Pianists. 


Mme. Samaroff played in Boston for — 


the first time toward the end of last 
season at a concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony quartet, when she gave much 
pleasure ‘in ensemble by the elegance, 
dash and taste of her performance. She 
| is of German-Russian parentage, but Is 
American by birth, and her maiden 
name was Hickenlooper. She has studied 
chiefly in Paris, and she entered the 


Paris Conservatory in 1895 as a pupil 
of Delaborde, Her concerts in London 
last season were unusually successful 
for one who went to that city a stranger. 
Waldemar lLutschg. who comes _ for 
the first time, will make his American 
debut with the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra in this city. He was born in 
St. Petersburg in 1877. where his father 
was an eminent artist and teacher. Al- 
though he betrayed great talent at an 
early age, he was not allowed to play 
in public until he_was fully prepared 
for the ordeal. His first public per- 
formance, in St. Petersburg, in 1896, was 
most successful. His first appearance 
in Germany was made in Dresden on 


Nov. 10, 1898. His present home is Chi- 


cago. 

Rudolph Ganz, another pianist who 
this year makes his first appearance 
with the orchestra, was born in Zurich , 
in 1877 and made his first*public appear-. © 


ance when he was 10 vears old, not as 
a pianist, but as a ’cellist. Two years 
later he appeared as a pianist. His first 
real studies began when he Was 16, with 
his uncle. Carl Eschmann-Dumur, and 
later with Ferruccio Busoni. His ber- 
lin debut was in 1899, when he appeared 
with the Philharmonic orchestra as 


pianist and the composer of. a sym- | 


hony.. In 1901 he succeeded Arthur 
Mriedheim as teacher of piano in Chi- 
cago and since then has given numerous 
recitals with much .gueecess in the 
larger cities of the middle west. 


Outside Boston. 


The plans for the orchestra outside of 
Boston are rather more extensive than 
| ever before. Its popularity has in- 
creased sa rapidly, even in the last few 
years, after many had supposed that 


‘the limit- had- been - reached, that the 


— field of its activity in the Hast is con- 


- gtantly.enlarging, and, while Boston is 


regard it to a certain’ extent as their 


own, 


Including the Boston series and the . 


preliminary -trip to Canada and the 


middle West, 104 concerts have been 


' scheduled. There will be the usual 


series of six in the Sanders Theatre, 
Cambridge—on Oct. 26, 'Nov. 30, Dec. 28, 
Heb. 1, March 8 and April 19. New York 
will have its five concerts and five Sat- 
urday matinees in Carnegie» Hall, 
Brooklyn its five coneerts and Balti- 
more its five. Owing to the very con- 
siderable inducements that have been 
offered there, the orchestra will this 
year resume its series of five concerts 
in Washington, and in order to do this 
the second series of five concerts in 
Philadelphia will be abandoned, only 
five being given in that city. Provi- 
dence and Hartford will each have 
three concerts and Worcester will have 
two instead of the usual one. A single 
ecencert will be given in Buffalo (in ad- 
dition to the one there- next month), 
Poughkeepsie, Springfield, Albany, New 
Haven and Portland. 


CANADIAN DEBUT 
THE SYMPHONY 


MONTREAL, Que., Oct. 2, 1905. The 
Boston Symphony orchestra made its | 
debut in Canada tonight under the most 
flattering auspices. A brilliant and 
fashionable audience packed the Vic-~ 
toria Rink and enthusiastically ap- 


plauded every number. Mr. Willy Hess 
won an honest encore by his superb 
playing of the Spohr concerto, but the 
rigid rules against encores prevailed. 
——— ee Enmemncemeemmmmmmmmmmameadll 
SYMPHONY’S WESTERN TRIP. 
Signs of life are beginning to be seen 


/ ground Symphony Hall. The members 
of the orchestra are returning to town 
| from. their summer haunts, and are 
| making ready for the winter's work. 
This year the’ orchestra will pe as- 


sembled much earlier than usual on ac- 
count of the western trip, which will 
be made in the week of Oct, 2. Reports, 
which have been received from the dif- 
ferent cities which will be visited, Mon- 
treal. Toronto, Buffalo, Detroit, Cleve- 


| land and Rochester are promising. 


It is the first time in over 12 years that 
the orchestra is to go into Canada and 


west of the Alleghanies. The mere an- 
’ nouncement that the orchestra is to 


make the short tour has brought re- 
quests for concerts from nearly all the 


Jarger cities and towns. 


Mr. Gerlick. is still in. Seal Harbor. | 


| prof. Hess, who spent the summer in | 


Europe, has taken a house. in the city. 

Prof. Hess will be the soloist on the 

tour. *eraisd Selits es 1Gas 
an 
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SYMPHONY HALL 


' Mr. Gericke’s Fifth Year—New Soloists 
and New Players—Mr. Vincent d’Indy to 
'- Appear as Conductor—Novelties to Be 


> Produced “Snows. Ser 25. 1793. 


The Symphony Orchestra, with the com- 


ing season, ends the first quarter-century | 
Since the first memorable | 


of its existence. 
concert was given in the old Music Hall on 
Oct. 22, 1881, a whole generation of music- 
lovers has been born and educated in the 
sway they should go by an institution that 
has done much to establish Boston's musi- 
‘eal supremacy in America. So integral a 
“part in the artistic economy of Boston and 
the'great cities of the East has the orches- 
tra become, that one is apt to forget in its 
present seasons of great prosperity that all 
‘days have not been fair with it. It wasa 
‘long and discouraging uphill fight to gather 
a musical public able to appreciate it. And 
victory was won only by ceaseless toil, un- 
Wavering courage and a dogged perse- 
verance in the maintenance of ideals. When 
the history of music in America for the last 
quarter-century has been written, it will 
‘be found that the greatest factor in its ad- 
-vancement has been the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Its influence, direct and indi- 
‘rect, has been felt the length and breadth 
-of the continent. Before it was estab- 
lished, Boston had had its Harvard Musical 
“Association and its Germania Orchestra. 
New York had its Philharmonic Society, and 
‘for the rest of the country there were only 
the occasional concerts by the occasional 
orchestras organized by the late Theodore 
Thomas. 

Today one finds permanent orchestras in 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Philadel- 
phia and Washington, and even New York's 
conscience grows annually uneasy about 
the lack of such an orchestra in that city. 
Besides these great orchestras, every con- 
siderable city in the Union has its devoted 
band of forty or fifty men, professionals and 
amateurs, that are regarded as a nucleus’ 
of something greater to come in the 
future. 

-. On the Boston Symphony Orchestra must 
rest the entire responsibility for this move- 


b 


» ment. Until it began its missionary work, 


' the full meaning of orchestral music was 
“hardly known in this country, and the 


_ mere mention of classical music was suffi- | 


-elent to empty a hall. It is a mistake to 
_say that a large part of the success of the 
_ Boston Symphony Orchestra came because 
‘the public was ripe for such a movement. 
On the contrary, although the love of good 
music was latent, every inch 
penned in those early years had to be fought 
atl 


} 
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addition. to .the -six 


of ground | 


It was not only the early success of | 


the ore nine t' - oy i 
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the country, by sho ing that a nermanen 
orchestra of the highest class might be 


made successful, but it was the succession 
of concerts: in other cities, the eight long 
tours through the Middle West, that 
brought home to the public the real neces- 
sity of such music and inspired them tc 
undertake similar organizations. 

This year no less than 104 concerts have 
already been scheduled, of which forty- 
eight (public rehearsals and evening 
concerts), will be given in Boston. + In 


preliminary trip in the week beginning 
Oct. 2, in Montreal, Toronto, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Cleveland 


in ‘Brooklyn, five in Philadelphia, five in 
Baltimore and five in Washington. 
dence and Hartford will each have three, 
and Worcester two, while single concerts 
will be given in Buffalo (in addition to the 
concert there next month), Poughkeepsie, 
Springfield, Albany, New Haven and Port- 
land. Cambridge will have its usual quota 
of six, in Sanders Theatre, on Oct. 26, Nov. 
30, Dec. 28, Feb. 1, March 8 and April 19. 

The Boston season will, as usual, consist 
of twenty-four concerts on consecutive Sat- 
urday evenings from Oct. 14 to April 28, 
omitting Nov. 11, Dec. 9, Jan. 18, Feb. 17 
and March 17, and twenty-four public re- 
hearsals on consecutive Friday afternoons 
(excepting Good Friday, April 13, which re- 
hearsal is moved forward to Thursday), be- 
ginning Oct. 18, omitting Nov. 10, Dec. 8, 
Jan. 12, Feb. 16 and March 16. The regular 
auction sale of seats for the two series will 
be held at Symphony Hall at 10 A. M., on 
Monday, Oct. 2, Tuesday, Oct. 3, Thursday, 
Oct. 5, and Friday, Oct. 6. 

Aside from the sentimental interest at- 
tached to it, a particularly attractive sea- 
son is promised. Mr. Gericke, the last 
year of whose present engagement it is, 
promises an unusually interesting lot of 


novelties, and the list of soloists is unusu- , 


ally strong, even when compared with 
those of previous years. Some new musi- 
cians of high reputation have been added 
to the orchestra, and most important of all 
will be the presence as conductor at the 
concerts on Dec. 1 and 2 of M. Vincent 
d’Indy, the distinguished French composer, 
This engagement is quite a radical depar- 
ture in the policy of the orchestra, and 
may be traced to a desire to pay a sin- 
cere and deserved compliment to modern 
French musicians who have appeared so 
prominently on the Symphony pro- 
grammes. While M. Saint-Saéns is the 
dean of French composers in point of ser- 
vice, M. d’Indy is decidedly the leader of 


the interesting group known as the“‘younger | 


¥renchmen,” although many of them are 
young only in the sense that nowadays no | 
one grows old. M. d’Indy igs a man of | 
fifty-four, but reckoned as a French musi- . 
eian, he is a modern of moderns. He and 
his colleagues of the same school trace 


their artistic descent from César Franck 


concerts. of, the: 
and Rochester, ten . 
concerts will be given in New York, five 


Provi- . 


| are new. 


a, 


“they who are largely responsible fot the~ 


méntor: Tes "in “England “and on’ 


. 


revival of absolute music ‘in France, as . 


‘eontrasted with operatic, and while all of | 


them, including M. d’Indy, have written 
more or less for the stage, the major part 
of their time has been given to absolute 


| music in all its forms, large and small. No 


less than seven of M. d’Indy’s works have _ 


been performed at the Symphony concerts 
in the last five years, and his chamber 
music is rapidly attaining great popularity 
in this. country. Undoubtedly his coming 
will be the musical event of the season, 


Mr. Gericke is not yet ready to give out 
a list of the novelties to be performed this _ 


year. ‘The choice of novelties for an or- 
chestra like the Boston. Symphony is one 


of the most difficult tasks set before a J 


cénductor. He is constantly besieged on 


ene side. by that large contingent which | 
believes that novelties should have no” 
place in a symphony programme, and that , 
no. work should be played until years say 


proved its value; and on the other by an 
equally large contingent which, if it does 


symphony orchestra be the trying of new 
music, thinks that a large part of its pro- 
grammes should be given to things that 
To find a golden mean between 
these two views in a time when musical 
composition seems to be at low tide makcs 
trouble enough for a conductor without! 
the other worries which constantly beset 
him. Mr. Gericke has been very successful 


not believe that the chief function of 7 


| 
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in the past in this matter, and there is no) 


reason to doubt that he will be aS success-~ 
ful this year. 

Neither is it possible to give a complete 
list of the season’s soloists. In the matter 
of ‘‘sensations’’ the coming season, aS com- 
pared with some in recent years, is likely 
to prove a bit disappointing. But one really 
sensational virtuoso new to America has 
been announced. This is the young English 
violinist, Marie Hall, who, from all ac- 
counts, has had a most astonishing career. 

There is a story about this young artist 
that she began her career as a street 
musician, and was so discovered. This 
seems to be merely tradition. 
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The facts 


seem to be that she comes of very poor ” 


English parents in Bristol. When she was 
a mere child, her talent was recognized by 


such men as Wilhelmj, Elgar and Mossel 1 


of Birmingham, all of whom gave her a 
few lessons from time to time. She first 
attracted general attention a few years 
ago, when she won a scholarship in the 
Royal Academy of Music, and was unable 
to take advantage of it, because she had 
not the money to live in London. Certain 
charitable men and women, convinced of 
her talent, gave her the means of studying 
with Professor Kruse of London for two 
years. Then she went to Svecik in Prague, 
the teacher of Kubelik, and two years later, 
in the fall of 1902, she made her professional 
début in Vienna. Her début in London 
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came the following winter. Of her success | 
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seems to be no question, and it is pos ble. 
that she will be the feature of the coming 
musical season in: America. ! 49 

Two pianists newto.the Boston Sympkony 
Orchestra Will be Waldemar Liitschg and, 
Rudolph Ganz. Waldemar Liitschg, who 
comes to America this season for the | 
time, will make his American début with 
the Symphony Orchestra in this city. He 
was born in St. Petersburg, where his 
father was an eminent artist and teachet, 
Although he showed talent at an early age, 
he was not allowed to play in public until’ 
he was fully prepared for the ordeal. His. 
first public: performance in St. Petersburg, , 
in 1896, was most successful, and since that 
time he has been reckoned as one of the: 
first pianists of Europe. His first. appears; 
ance in Germany was made in Dresden on 
Nov. 10, 1898. Rudolph Ganz, another pi- 
anist who this year makes his first ap- 
pearance with the orchestra, was born in 
Zurich in 1877 and made his first public 
appearance when he was ten years old, not 
as a pianist, but as a violoncellist. Two 
vears later he appeared as a pianist. His 
first real studies began when he was six- 
teen, with his uncle, Carl Eschmann- 
Dumur, and later with Ferrucio Busoni. 
His Berlin début was in 1899 when he ap- 
peared with the Philharmonic Orchestra as 
pianist and the composer of a symphony: 
In 1901 he succeeded Arthur Friedheim a 
teacher of piano in Chicago, and since then 
has given numerous recitals in the larger 
cities of the middle West. 

Weinrich Warnke, the new principal ’cel- 
list of the orchestra, will make his début 
as a solist at one of the early concerts. 
Several of the soloists on the list have not 
been heard with the orchestra for a con- 
siderable time. Henri Marteau, thé eminent. 
violinist, is one, Ben Davies, the tenor, 18, 
another, and Mme. Emma Eames-Story and 
David Bispham others. Among the pianists 
are Harold Bauer, Adéle aus der Ohe, Mme. 
Samaroff, who made so deep an impression 
last season; Alfred Reisenauer, and Ernest 
Hutcheson. Among the singers are found 
Mme. Gadski and Ellison Van Hoose, who 
will appear together in a Wagner pro-: 
gramme, and one or two others to be an- 
nounced later. Elsa Ruegger, the ’cellist, 
ig also announced, and from the ranks of. 
the orchestra will come Professor Willy 


Hess, Timothée Adamowski, Felix Winter>) 
-—nitz and Jacques Hoffmann. SMe 


Reference has already been made in the 
Transcript to the changes made in the : 
orchestra. Mr. Warnke, the new first ’cello, 
takes the place of Mr. Krasselt. He brings 
from the Kaim Orchestra, in Munich, the | 
highest of reputations. Mr. Peter Sadony | 
comes from Cologne, where he has been, 
with the Cologne Orchestra for many years, 
and during that time has been the teacher 
of the bassoon in the famous Cologne 
Conservatory. Mr. Max Hess, the new 
alternate first horn, comes, like Mr. Warn- 


+ 


ke, from the Kaim Orchestra of Munich, | i : 
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Preparations are active at Symphowet 
Hall for the extended tour to be made. by 


ORCHESTRA 


Auction Sale of. 


$12 Seats for the 
Saturday Evening 
Concerts at Sym- 
phony Hall Tomor- 
ew (Thursday) 
Morning at {0 
| O'clock, continuing 
through the day. 


BY SPECIAL INVITATION 


The Eminent. French Composer 


M. VINGENT D’INDY 


Will Conduct the Concerts of 
December 1 and 2 


; 
on” 
fy 


AL” Soloists:-” 

| Mimo. Emm EAMES 
Mime. JOHANNA CADSKI 

l Mime. LOVISE HOMER 
Mr. BEN DAVIES 


Mr. ELLISON VAN HOOSE | 


Mr. DAVID BISPHAM 
Miss Adele Aus Der Ohe 
Mime. OLCA SAMAROFF 
| Mr. Alfred Reisenauer 
| Vir. HAROLD BAUER 
Mir. Waldemar Lutscheg 
Mr. RUDOLPH CANZ 
Mr. Ernest Hutcheson 
Miss MARIE HALL 
Mr. HENRI MARTEAU 
Professor WILLY HESS 
Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI 
Mr. FELIX WINTERNITZ 
Mir. Jacques Hoffmann 
Miss ELSA RUECCER 
Mr.REINRICH WARNKE 


Auction sale of the $7.50 sr : 
a «* Q “LTS tor t . S m 
urday evening concerts Friday. Ouat ‘ he Sat 
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the orchestra in the week of Oct. 2. The 
players are now returning from their sum- 


' mer vacations and engagements, for the 


date of first rehearsals has been moved 
forward considerably on account of the 
Western trip. There is every surety that 
the concerts to be given in Montreal, To- 
ronto, Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland § and 
Rochester will be among the most success- 
ful in the history of the orchestra, the 
preliminary announcements having aroused 
the keenest interest. As a matter of fact 


7 
we 


if there were time, the orchestra could ; 
spend a month most profitably in the mid- | 


dle West, for requests for concerts from 


| 


other points are very numerous and insist- | 


ent. It seems as if the large supply of | 


orchestral music that part of the country 
has had in recent years has only made it 
more anxious to hear Boston’s great or- 
chestra. 

Mr. Gericke is still in Maine, but is ex- 
pected back shortly, when full announce- 
ments of his plans for the coming season 
will be made. Professor Hess has been in 
town for some weeks, having brought his 
family from Germany and taken a house 
here. He will be the soloist on the West- 
er “5 ‘ 4 
rn tour. Yama. Selrt. Le (40s 


/ / l / i 


The First Symphony Concert—Other Local 


4. 


Next Friday and Saturday our musical 
season begins, with the first rehearsal and 
the first concert of the Symphony Orches- 
tra. It returns: tomorrow from its tour 
of a few cities in Canada and the Middle 
West for the usual rehearsals next week. 
Meantime we at home have been buying 


' our seats for the new series of concerts, 


and the financial results—the final test 
after all—shows that our interest in the 


_ band and its work and in the music that 
| it plays is as Keen as ever. In some re- 


spects Mr. Gericke seemed an abler and 
warmer conductor last year than he ever 
did before. There is no reason to expect 
less of him in the new season. No con- 
ductor. and no orchestra in America so 
often makes the classics that they play 
seem alive again. One such is the sym- 
phony for the first programme—Beethoven’'s 
second. The concerts begin with Gold- 
mark’s overture, ‘‘In the Spring,’’ and for 
new music, there is one of the ‘‘tone poems’’ 
that Dvorak wrote in his. last years, few 
of which have been played in America 
“Die Waldtaube’—“The Forest Dove’—-is 
the title. Louise Homer, the excellent alto 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, will be 
the singer. Her numbers are the page’s 
familiar air from Waegner’s ‘Rienzi’ and 
Liszt’s ‘‘Lorelei” in its orchestral setting, 


P Announcements \O.4.7.190$ 


‘NEW SYMPHONY OFFERINGS. — 
It is an interesting list of novelties 
which Mr Gericke has selected for the 


— coming season of*the Boston symphony. 


orchestra in this city. Fifteen of the 
works on the list are absolutely new to 
Boston—most of them absolutely new 
to America—and the sixtenth has never 
before been played at a symphony con- 


cert. 

The list includes two symphonies. One 
is by Gustav Mahler, who shares with 
Richard Strauss the interest of musical 
connoisseurs on the continent. The di- 
rector of the Imperial opera in Vienna 
and the conductor of he Vienna Phil- 
harmonic concerts, he ranks as one of 
the very few great musical conductors 
of the world. It is only in comparative- 
ly recent years that he has turned his 
attention to composing, but in that time 
he has written many works (the sym- 
phory for the Boston season being his 
fifth) and has caused almost as great a 
discussion among the cognoscenti as 
Gtrauss. Many profess to find in him 
the greatest living composcr, This sym- 
nhony has never been played in 
America. : 

The other symphony is by a young 
Englishman, Amherst Webber, known 
to the American public chiefly through 
come of his very interesting songs. This 
symphont. which ‘s new, will undoubt- 
edly be tistened to with greatest in- 
terest. 

Another Englishman on the list is Sir 


Raward Elgar. He will be represented | 
by a new. overture entitled ‘‘In the 


South’ and by two short pieces, en- 
ridled respectively ‘“M™hanson de Nuit” 
and “Ch:nson ce Matin.” 

America wild be represented by two 
men. heth of them, to all imtents and 


purposes bostonans. Mr John K.. 


Paine’s prelude to “The Birds”? of Aris- 
tophanes will be played for the first 
time at these concerts. Frederick 5. 
Converse, who was represented on last 
year’s program, will this year have a 
ballade for baritone and orchestra. 
Three novelties are by men no longer 
living, Smetana, whose overture to “Li- 


bussa’”’ will be played; Dvorak, whose > 


symphonic poem ‘Die Waldtaube”’ will 
have a first hearing here, and Cesar 
Franck, who will be represented by a 
work entitled ‘‘Psyeche.”’ 

Other novelites will be a new sym-~- 


phonie poem by the Russian Glazounovy , 
entitled ‘“‘Le Kremlin;” 4 symphonic = 


poem by Ernst Boehe entitled ‘‘Odys- 
seus Ausfahrt und Schiffbruck;”’ an 
overture called ‘‘Lustspeil’ and a suite 


called ‘‘Geharnischte,’’ by Busoni; an - 


overture by Max Schilling called ‘‘Der 
Ffeifertag,’’ and an overture by Eugene 
ad’ Harcourt called ‘Le tasse.”’ 

The annual auction sale of seats for 
the season will open at Symphony hall 


tomorrow morning at 10, when the $12. 


seats for the 24 public rehearsals will be 
sold. Tuesday at the same four the 


$7.50 seats for Friday afternoons will be . 


placed on sale. The $12 seats for the 
concerts will be sold beginning at 10 on 
Thursday, and the $7.00 seats at the 
same hour on Friday. %€elpe. u @ 


oa 
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In the language of the slangy, the 
Symphony season this year bids fair to 
be a D’Indy. 


—— 
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~~" SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
The auction sale of seats for the Sym-— 
phony concerts will be held on Oct. 2, 3, 


4:and 6 On the first day the $12 seats . 


for the public rehearsals will be sold, — 
and on the second the $7.50 seats. On 
Thursday, the 4th, the $12 seats for the 
concerts will be auctioned off, and on 


Friday the $7.50 seats for the concerts. . 


The usual rules will prevail. Bids will 
be accepted for seats in regular order 
only, and not for choice. No more than 


four seats will be sold on one bid. As 
usual there will be 24 public rehearsals 
and 24 concerts. Superstition is braved 
in setting the first public rehearsal for 
Friday, t. 18. The first concert will 
be on the following ni ht. 


Few changes have been made in the | 
personnel oO the orchestra since last | 


year. Mr. Heinrich Warnke of Munich 
will take the place of Mr. Krasselt as 


principal ‘cellist. There will also be a 


new first bassoon in Mr. Peter Badony 
and Mr. Hackebarth the first horn, Ww i 
have a colleague in Mr. Max Hess, who 
comes from Munich. 

Mr. Warnke comes to this country 
with the highest recommendations, sup- 
ported by 4 successful career. He is’ re- 
garded as one of the leading ‘cellists 
of Germany. For the past er years 
he has been the principal cellist of the 
Kaim orchestra in Munich, and before 
that time he held similar sitions in 
Baden Baden, Homburg an Hamburg. 
Within the last year he has been twice 
invited to become the principal ‘cellist 
of the Berlin Philharmonic and once to 
take the same place in the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic. He is a pupil of Klengel and 
is about 40 years old. He was the first 
teacher of Mr. Krasselt. 

Mr. Sadony, the new first bassoon, is 
regarded as a great acquisition. He 
comes from Cologne, where for many 
years he has been the first bassoon in 
that city and teacher of that instrument 
in the conservatory. He has the repu-. 
tation of being the best bassoonist in 


and three years ago Hans. 


reat inducements 
ng., where Rich-- 


In engaging 
first horn, there 


wind instruments. The orchestra has 
always been confronted with the possi- 
taps of something happening to Mr. 
Hackebarth, in which event it would be 
placed in a most embarrassing position. 
It was with this in view that Mr. Hess 
has been engaged. He is a young man,” 
about 27, and most of his career has 
been spent in the Kaim orchestra. He 
brings with him a high reputation, and 
will doubtless be able to relieve Mr. 
Wackebarth of some of the burden of 
his work. 
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’ Those ‘patrons of the Symphony Concerts . 
who are on the lookout for new sensations 
in music are likely to have their taste grati- 
fied during the coming winter, since Mr. 
Gericke has chosen an unusually interesting 
series of novelties to be played during the Frogs” of Aristophanes is not new to i? mg 
season. Three of the composers. are very | b | | ep setaa 
: ; t has never been played at the - | 
familiar to the Boston public—Smetana, deg ig re SXRR; 


hony concerts. Mr. Comverse will be re re-. | 
Dvorak and Franck—-and any unknown 4 J sell 


|| sented by a new ballade for baritone and. 
works from their hands are certain of wel- | 4 pchestra el St 
come. me Ste ; 


; | Other novelties are a symphonie poem by - 
The Smetana work is an‘overture: to his | the Russian, Glazounov, entitled “Le Krem- | 
opera “Libussa.” So far as can be learned, } jin’: a symphonic poem by Ernst .Boehe, | 
it has never been played in America. The } entitled “Odysseus Ausfahrt und Schiff- 
opera itself is unknown outside of Bohemia, 


a haw’ 
pitas! wr oi 
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pleees entitled “Chans: and. 
“Chanson de Matin.” Mw i 
Two American, and really Bostonian 
names are included, those of Professor Paine 
of Harvard University and Mr. Frederick $i 
Converse. Professor Paine’s prelude to “Th 4 


ed 1G 4“ 12 cts 
Pp of , 

more than eager to hear the band. 
Seventy-five men under Mr Gericke 


) were taxen. They return this afternoon 


| | from Rochester where their sixth and 
last concert was given last evening. 

It is interesting to note that the public 

rehearsal on next Friday afternoon will 


he the 1192d concert the orchestra has 
given in Boston since its organization | 
77 1881. The soloist on this occasion and 


7 . thon Saturday evening will be Mme Louise 
Opening of Symphony }tFomer or the Conrted metropolitan | 
| opera. company. Mme Homer needs no 
. introduction to Boston where for the 
Season This WV eek past four or five years she has been one 
° of the most popular’ singers that visit 
| this city. : 


English Grand Opsra Soon to 
Be Given at the Tremont. | 


Kneisel Quartet Concerts— 
Other Announcements. 


; of 4 76 b, 
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Next Friday and Saturday bring the 


opening performances of the Symphony 
orchestra, and the serious musical sea- 
gon begins. The prospects for the com- 
ing winter are unusually bright. The 
auction sales of seats during the past 
week were the most successful in manv 
years. The number of patrons who at- 
tended was very large, the bidding was 
always brisk, and the prices brought 
_by the seats, both for the public re- 
hearsals and: the concerts, showed a 
| substantial increase over those of last 
year. And yet the seats went in a 
fashion to allow all 


tablished than ever in the affection and 


the esteem of the Boston musical public. | 
Boston is but an illustration of the 
: : is held | 

Every indication seems to | 


favor in which the orchestra 
elsewhere. 
point to a very increased patronage in 
New York, where the usual i0 concerts 
| will be given. Not only has the number 
of renewals by last year’s 


but the number of inquiries which have 
been received indicate that in the mat. 
ter of new subscribers all previous rea- 
|ords will be broken, In Philadelphia, 
where only five concerts wi!l be given 
instead of 10; crowded houses are &l- 
ready assured, and the same is true of 
Baltimore and Brooklyn. As for Wash- 
ne whers a series of five concerts 
Ww @ given fo : ‘ve 

years, the New Asntiinat tinetrce where 


the concerts wiil be given, j j 
“8 nap hh subscription. eee 
riig the past week the orc! 
has been giving concerts in Ganade ana 
the middie west with marked success, 


Overture, In the Spring 
Aria Gereehter Gott, from Rienzi.... 
Die Waldtaube 


Lorelei ....- 
Symphony No. 2, in D major....... , Beethoven 


classes to secure | 
places without making sacrifices. The — 


orchestra seoms to be more firmly es- | 


subscribers | 
for both series been unusually large, | 


The program is as follows: 

..Goldmark 

.. Wagner 
coos -DvOruk 

(First time). 

eeoeeeeeverevraeeeee eeetevuaeawvwene Liszt 


Soloist, Mme Louise Homer. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY QUARTET. 

The Boston Symphony quartet enters 
on its second season with the brightest 
of prospects. The work done by this 
organization last year left an abiding 
impression, and the success made it cer- 
tain that there was a large place for it 
to fill in the eastern musical season, 

Instead of Mr. Krasselt, the ’cellist, 


will be Mr. Heinrich Warnke, the new 
principal ‘cellist of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra. He has made an en- 
viable name in Europe as a chamber 
music player. The other members will 
be Messrs. Willy Hess, concert master 
of the Boston Symphony and leader of 
the quartet; Otto Roth, second. violin, 
and E. ¥Ferir, viola. 

During the past summer, which he 
spent in Europe, Mr. Hess secured mu- 
sic that promises to be interesting. 
Among these works are a new string 
quartet by Sinding in A minor, ODP. 70; 
a quintet for strings and flute in D 
major by Jan Brandt ‘Buys; 4 concert 
etude for string quartet, op. 5. -by L. 
Sinigaglia; a piano quartet in 
by Gabriel Faure, and_a sextet for 
strings in F minor, by Hans Koessler. 
Buys is a Dutchman, about 40 years old, 
He has written much choral music, and 
has taught in the conservatories of 
Cologne, Leipsic, Amsterdam and Rot- 
terdam. Sinigaglia is a Russian of 
Italian parentage. A _ pupil of Max 
Bruch, he is between 35 and 40 years 
old, and has composed music in all 
forms, among other things a successful 
violin concerto. Koessler, a resident of 
Budapest, was the teacher of Dohnanyi. 
A set of orchestral variations by Koess- 
ler has been played here by the Sym- 
phony orchestra. Cofl- 19057 


Cc minor, . 


where all of his works for the stage are 
performed from time to time. The over- 
ture is described as-in the best style of the 
composer of “The Sold Bride.” Dvorak is 
to be represented by « symphonic poem 
called “Die Waldtaube.” This work is of 
comparatively recent date, and in that time 
has won a very considerable popularity in 
Continental music halls. It is practically 
new to America, as its only performances 
were at some rather obscure. popular con- 
certs. in New York several summers ago. 
“Psyche,” by César Franck, is a suite which 
shows this ordinarily serious composer in a 
most agreable light. 

Two symphonies new to Boston and new 
to America will be played. One is by Gus- 
tav Mahler, the fifth in his series, and the 
other is by a young Englishman, Amherst 
Webber. It is rather curious that so little 
of Mahler’s work is known in this country, 
considering the amount of discussion he has 
caused. Mahler is one of the most interest- 


ing figures in modern music. As an operatic | 
eonductor there is probably no man living . 


who is his® equal, for he combines with the 
musicianly qualities necessary for such work 
an exceptional knowledge of the stage. He 
has been principal conductor and director 
of the Imperial Opera in Vienna, and as a 
concert conductor he stands high. He is 
now the conductor of the Vienna Philhar- 
monic concerts. His compositions have of 
late years been quite generally played in 
urope. Some of them are stupendous in 
size, demanding a greater number of per- 
formers than even those of Strauss, and 
their intense modernity, while different from 
Strauss’s has kept discussion continually 
active. 

The other symphony, in E major, by Am- 


herst Webber, has never been played in this ; 


country. Mr. Webber is known personally 
to many Americans through his association 
some years ago with the de Reszke brothers, 
whose secretary and accompanist he was. 
He is a man who gave up considerable pros- 


pects in order to pursue his musical studies | 
and adopt music as a profession. Some very 
| interesting songs are about all America | 

knows of his music, but in England he fs 


regarded as a musician of more than ordi- 
nary promise. Another Englishman on the 
list is Sir Edward Elgar. He will be repre- 


| sented by an overture new to America en- 


bruck”; two works by Busoni, a ‘‘Tustspiel” 
overture and “Geharnischte” suite; an overs 


7 
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ture by Max Schilling entitled “‘Der Pfeifer- 


: 


tag”; and an overture by the Frenchman . 


Yugene @’Harcourt Galled “Le Tasse.”’ 
Tindoubtedly some very interesting novel- 
ties will be presented by M. Vincent d'Indy, 
for his programmes are expected to be en- 
tirely of modern French music. fc 
The regular sale by auction for the series 


four concerts will open on Monday morning 

at ten o’clock, continuing on Tuesday, Thurs- 
. ’ ‘ . P \ 

day and Friday. Jrmr.4. Bolt. Se, VL ae 
, ae 


This week, for the first time, our Sym- 
phony Orchestra is making a short tour 
before it begins its regular concerts here, 
Sunday evening Mr. Gericke and seventy> 
five of the men left Boston for Montreal, 


- ond last night they gave the first concert 


there that the band has ever given in Can- 
nda. Tonight they are playing in Toronto, 
and tomorrow night in Buffalo. Thursday 
they go to Detroit, Friday to Cleveland, and 
Saturday to Rochester. Next Sunday they 
will be at home again. Willy Hess, the 
first violin, will be the soloist at eacg of the 
econeerts. It is fifteen years, by t way, 
since the orchestra has travelled west: of 
gh “ <i @A 


Albany. ; 


: 


:. * 
——-The sale of tickets for the re- 
hearsals and concerts of the Boston 
symphony orchestra which begins to- 
morrow at Symphony hall, is the all- 
important event in the musical world, 
not ‘only of Boston and of its suburbs, 
but of cities as far as Springfield and 
Worcester. The supérlative excellence 
of this organization is recognized abroad 
as well as at home, and the splendid 
encomiums it receives in New York, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Baltimore) 
are well merited. At the earnest solic~ | 
itation of Washington residents the 
concerts there are to be resumed. Mr 
Gericke will continue as conductor, Mr 
Hess as concert master and the places 
of some of the men who left last year 


| have been filled with the best available 


talent in Europe, where Mr Hess has 
been during the summer, Mme Homer 
will be the soloist at the first concert as 
she was last year. The orchestr2 Qum-,; 
pers nearly 100 perfermers, =e 
“Cate. Od + be 1Y OO. 
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- of twenty-four public rehearsals and twenty- ’ 
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OF SEATS BECING 


Only $12 Tickets for 24 Rehearsals 
Sold Today—Tomorrow Come 
the $7.50 Seats. 


q | * y 
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This morning begins the annual auc- 


tion sale of seats for the season of 
Symphony concerts. The sale will take 
place in Symphony Hall, beginning at 
10 o’clock. Only the $12 seats for the 
twenty-four public rehearsals will be 
sold today. ‘Tomorrow the $7.50 seats 
will be sold. There will be no sale on 
Wednesday, but on Thursday the $12 
seats for the twenty-four concerts will 
be sold and on Friday the $7.50, 

Bids will 


choice; and no more than four 
will be sold on one bid. The seats 
open to competition will be shown on a 
diagram and will be marked off as sold, 
Tickets will be delivered in the hall 
and must be paid for as soon as bought, 
else they will be immediately resold. 

Last evening the orchestra, seventy- 
five strong, left for Montreal, where 
they give the first concert of the west- 
ern tour tonight. They will travel 
in three Pullmans and carry one bag- 
gage car. Tomorrow night a concert 
will be given in Toronto, then come in 
order, Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland and 
Rochester. The prospects are ‘very 
bright for ‘‘capacity’’ houses every- 
where. A vast amount of interest has 
been aroused in the cities to be visited, 
The orchestra has never played in Can- 
ada and it is the first time in over, 
‘twelve years they have played in the 
other cities. 

The orchestra will return on next 
Sunday and rehearsals will at once be- 
gin for the Boston season, which opens 
Friday afternoon, Oct. 13. Mr. Gericke, | 
of course, accompanies the orchestra aa, 
conductor and Professor Willy Hess | 
will be the solo artist. 


Auction Will Begin This Morning-—— 
Orchestra off for Its 
ee Canadian Touray 4 


This morning the annual auction sale 
of seats for the season of Symphony. 
concerts will begin. The sale will take 
place in Symphony Hall beginning at 10 
o'clock. Only the $12 seats for the 24 
public rehearsais will be sold today. 
Tomorrow the $7.50 seats will be sold. 


There will be no sale on Wednesday, but 
on Thursday the $12 seats for the 24 con- 
eerts will be sold, and on Friday the 
$7.50 seats. 
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be accepted for seats in. 
the regular order only, and not for: 
seats — 


| Played in Canada 


the solo artist. “Ce. % 
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and ‘no more’ than ats: will ~be 


sold on one Wid, The seats open to.com- 
petition will be shown on a diagram and 
will be marked off as sold. Tickets will 
be delivered in the hall and must be 
paid for as soon as bought, else they 
will be immediately resold. 

Last evening the orchestra, 75 strong, 
left for Montreal, where they give the 
first concert of the western tour tonight. 
Tomorrow night a concert will be given 
in Toronto, then come in order Buffalo, 
Detroit, Cleveland and Rochester. The 
orchestra has never played in Canada, 
and it is the first time in over 12 years 
that they have played in the other 
cities. 

The orchestra will return on next 
Sunday and rehearsals will at.once be- 
gin for the Boston season, which will 
open. on Friday. afternoon, Oct. 18. 


emmeneee- ~ a ee ee ——— 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA SALE 


Auction of Seats for the Public Re- 
hearsals Will Begin This Morning 
—Lively Bidding Predicted. 


This morning begins the annual auc- 
tion sale of seats for the season of 
Symphony concerts. The sale will take 
place in Symphony hall, beginning at 
10 o’ciock. Only the $12 seats for the 24 
public rehearsals will be sold today. 
Tomorrow the $7.50 seats will be sold. 
There will be no sale on Wednesday, 


| but on Thursday the $12 seats for the 24 
' concerts will be sold, and on Friday the 


7.50. 

Bids will be accepted for seats in-the 
regular order only, and not for.choice; 
and no more than four seats will be 
sold on one hid. The seats open to 
competition will be shown on a diagram 
and will be marked off as soldr Tickets 
will be delivered in the hall and must 
be paid for as soon as bought, else 
they will be immediately resold. 

Last evening the orchestra left for 


Montreal where they give the first con-. 


cert of the western tour tonight. They 
will travel in three Pullmans and carry 
one baggage car. ‘Tomorrow night a 
concert will be given in Toronto, then 
come in order, Buffalo, Detroit, Cleve- 
land and Rochester. The prospects are 
very bright for ‘“‘coapacity” houses every- 
where. A vast amount of interest has 
been aroused in the cities which are to 
be visited. The orchestra has never 
and it is the first 
time in over 12 years that they have 
played in the other cities. 

The orchestra will return on next Sun- 
day and rehearsals will at once begin 
for the Boston season, which opens on 
Friday afternoon, Oct 13. Mr Gericke, 
of course, accompanies the orchestra as 
conductor, and Prof Willy Hess will be 


/ < 
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HIGHEST PREMIUM $91 


ith 2 ae? wae 


Auction Sale ef Seats for the Rehearsals 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra Held 
This Morning raw. Oct, 2.14¢F 


A premium of $91 takes the record for 
the auction of seats for the coming season 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which 
took place, beginning at ten o’clock this 
morning. The people gathered in Sym- 
phony Hall at that time numbered more 
than marked the opening of the sales a 
year ago, it was noticed, and there were, 
as usual, more ladies by far than men in 
the throng. 

Walter Jackson is again the auctioneer, 
just as he has been for several years. To- 
day’s sale was given over .to disposal of 
the $12 seats for the series of Friday 
afternoon rehearsals. ‘These included all 
the seats on the floor from row A to row 
JJ, both inclusive, as well as all of the 
side seats in the first balcony and those 
in the first four rows in the rear of this 
balcony. In all other parts of the hall the 
seats are $7.50. The first sale today, of 
seats 1 and 2 in the first row, showed a 
premium of $13.50 paid, and soon the sale 
was going on so briskly, led by a number 


| of ticket brokers in the front row and else- 
| where, 


that premiums became on the 
average much higher than those paid last 
year, to go back no further. There was a 
sale at $12, to be sure, 
lost sight of in higher prices. 

There was keen interest right along from 


but this was soon | 


\ 


u 
| 


the opening, but it was after three or four | 
rows had been sold that the sale began to | 


take on special activity and seats were dis- 
posed of quickly, with little hesitation on 
the part of auctioneer or buyers. In row 
C as high as $388 was paid, and in row D 
$47 was the top price, as against $28 in row 
B, for about the same location. Bids in E 
started at $10, with a first sale at $14, and 
after sales at $29 premium. the bids started 
at $20 and later at $25. The highest in this 
row, a favorite place, was $51, for centre 
end seats. Most of this row sold for above 
$30 premiums. In row F, beginning with a 
$17 bid, sales reached $37 as the highest 
point. While this row was on sale two la- 
dies sitting a few 
stage in the centre of the hall were keenly 
alive to the bids, for here was their choice 
of location. They were friends and to- 
gether, yet the auctioneer could not have 
known this, evidently, for these two women 
bid .against each other dollar by dollar, 


each raising the other’s previous bid from ; 


$27 or $28 to $37, which they paid for their 
two seats. They went together to settle 
with Mr. Ellis for their purchase, all un- 


rows back from the’ 


GOAT HIGH PRICE 


conscious that they had paid far more than. 


they need to have done, in all probability. 
At about this stage of the sale, brokers 


frequently secured at a moderate premium, | 
comparatively, the end single seat on the 


extreme left of the ‘hallyand as a pid per 
mitted taking four seats, they would then 
secure at the same cheap moderate pre-. 
mium the first three seats on«the extreme 
right of the hall, in the following row, 
seats which, unless bought under these 


conditions, usually brought higher prices. 4 
In row G prices ranged from $23.50 to $61 
for a single end seat, centre, which was the » 


highest figure paid up to that point, a sale. 
followed immediately by others at $50, $40. 
and gradually down to $25 in this row. 
Succeeding sales in rows H, I, J, 
K and L showed premiums ranging between 
$24 and $61, the higher figure being the 
premium on a single seat, an end one in K, 
for which the bidding was spirited. Its 
companion seat brought $60, and seats next 
in order sold for $40. There was a bit of 
exciting competition in row M, which began 
at $28 for the first seats and in which four 
seats, none of which was an end one, 
prought a premium of $74 each, the same 
buyer paying $56 for choice of the next 
following seats. te 
When a sale at $81 was made for th 


| 
| 


middle of row N, four seats going for thar | 


price, there was general interest, especial- 


ly as the next seats in order brought only 


$41. Later, $61 in this row was reached. 
In row O two seats also sold for $81 and 
one at $80, while in Q four centre seats, 
one an end one, brought the highest price 
of the morning, $91 premium. Last year 
the highest premium of the opening sale 
was $95. At 1.15 o’clock a recess f0F 
luncheon was declared. 

All things considered, the average today 
seemed far higher than that reached last 
year, in the matter of premiums, In many 
rows where a year ago many seats sold at 
prices ranging between $10 and $20 premium, 
these same seats this year sold for above 
$20 and in many instances above $30 
premium, 

When the sale opened in the afternoon 
there were more people on hand than at the 
morning sale. The sale began in row R and 
the prices held up pretty well. For several 
seats back the premiums were between S30 


and $40, oceasionally going as high as $50; . 
but in the U and V rows the figure was be=— 


tween $20 and $30. 


SYMPHONY SEATS 


—— 


General Average of Prices for 
Friday Afternoon Concerts | 
Exceed Last Year by Sub- 
stantial Figure. 





nGHEST PREMIUM 
OF DAY WAS $91 


a ne 


At the Afternoon Session Seat 
in Row 1 Went at Premium 
of $59—Prices Higher 
Than Last Year, 


_ Symphony Hall was well filled all day 
yesterday, when the seats for the Fri- 
day afternoon public rehearsals of the 
Symphony orchestra were placed at auc- 
tion by Mr. Walter Jackson. 

While sensational features such as 
have distinguished former occasions 
were lacking, the general average of 
premiums exceeded that of past years 
by a substantial figure. This was par- 
ticularly true of those seats beyond 
the centre of the hall, for when they 
were offered at the afternoon session 
there appeared no diminution of bidding, 
which held strong until the last seat 
had been sold. 

The bidding prices were supplementary 
to the regular assessment of $12 for 
each ticket, and during a spirited con- 
| test for four seats next the centre aisle 
in row 2 the premium reached the high 
mark of the day at $91. 

This was $10 higher than the next 


highest bid of the day, and only $4 low- | 


er than the record of last year. There 
were some amusing incidents connected 
with the bidding, which arose through 
the unfamiliarity of ladies with such 
affairs. Two young ladies who were 
seated midway in the hall, after several 
ineffectual attempts to secure recogni- 


tion, finally repaired to different parts | 


of the hall. 

One of them bid $28, and at the same 
moment the other was recognized by 
the auctioneer, with a bid of $29. With- 
eut being aware of the identity of the 
other bidder, but determined to secure 
seats, the two women very quickly had 
the centre of the stage. One of them 
finally dropped out, and her competitor 
issued triumphant with a bid of $48. 

‘How many?’ asked the auctioneer. 
“Two,” returned the successful bidder, 
and then rushing across the hall she 
notified her friend of the 
termination of the competition. 

Herrick’s Ticket Agency was a factor 
in nearly every bid. 

The aisle seats throughout the hall 
were generally obtained by agencies, 
while individuals were forced to accept 
the inner seats of the rows. 

Seats in the centre of the hall gen- 
erally netted high premiums and were 
at all times eagerly sought, four seats 
in the centre of bringing $81 each. 
The two centre seats in O netted a sim- 
ilar premium, while the next seat, No. 
18, in the same row, brought $80. The 
fcur centre seats in M were sold for a 


’ 
' 
‘ 
; 
| 
’ 
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successful , than those of last year. 


th 

two centre 

19; $59 for 17 in the same row. No, 1&8 
in G brought $61; No. 17 in J, brought 
$50: Nos. 19 and 20 in D sold for Mf pre- 


mium each; Nos..19 to 22 in G.brought ‘ 


an even $50 premium. | 


In I seats 18 to 22, near the aisle, net-. 
ted a premium of $56 each. The first five” 
rows, as usual, ‘proved only moderately | 

attractive, the best seat in A bringing — 


only $26. Manager Mudgett, however, 
was highly pleased to note a better 
| average on these seats than of late 
years. One seat in DL, No. 19, brought 
a premium of #17. 

At the afternoon session seat 17, on 
the centre aisle, in row T secured a 


premium of $59; 18 and 19 of the same | 


brought | 
$48, 16 beget, $45 and 17 and 18 each | 


row brought $44. In U No. 6 


netted The double-lettered rows 
also brought good prices. 

The highest premium last year was 
$95, in 1908 $77, and in 1902 $3800, on a very 
determined contest tor two seats. To- 
day balcony seats for the Friday after- 
noon rehearsals will’be sold at auction, 
and on Thursday the auction sale of 
regular $12 seats for the Saturday even- 
ing concerts will take place. 


SYMPHONY SEATS 
BRING RECON 
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Premium of $91 Paid for Single 
Seat for Public Rehearsals—Auc- 
tioneer Collapses During Bidding. 

| Sale Continues Today. 


The auction sale of the $12 tickets for 
the twenty-four Friday afternoon public 
rehearsals of the Symphony Orchestra 
took place yesterday in Symphony Hall. 
The bidding throughout the day was 


spirited, and, on the whole, the prices 
of the seats jumped 25 per cent. higher 
The highest 
: sum paid for a single seat was $91 pre- 
| mium, bid by a ticket agent for each of 
| the four aisle seats in row Q. 

| There were several hundred of Bos- 
| ton’s elite seated in the hall when Auc- 
| tloneer Walter Johnson began the sale 
_in. the morning. No coaxing or persua~ 
sion on the part of the auctioneer was 
necessary to get bidders for the mucn- 
‘coveted seats. The offers were shouted 
so quick and fast that Jackson had to 
be on his guard every second. Hand- 
somely gowned women, who had se- 
lected favorite seats from the printed 


Auctioneer Overcome. 


In the 
Leonard, 


afternoon Auctioneer John 
a veteran in this work, took. 


up the exhausting job. On account of 


the very fast bidding. and the close con- 
centration attendant upon the sale Mr. 


Leonard was overcome with an attack 


of vertigo at about 5.30. He had just 
finished a sale when an officer standing 
near the platform saw him totter. The 
policeman, with two or three clerks, 
jumped to Leonard’s side in time to 
eatch him. The women in the hall be- 
came greatly excited over the event, and 
could not be induced to take their seats 
again until it was learned that Mr. 


of faintness.. 

The best prices were received for a 
block of seats running from row E to 
row R in the center section. In every 
ease the price bid was added to the 
regular subscription of $12. In row O 
seats were sold for $81 premium; in row 
N they brought a like price,,and in row 
M they were knocked down for $74. Two 
seats in H brought $63.50. One in G went 
for $61, one in J for $59 and one in I for 
$56. 


re 


Brokers Out in Force. 


Ticket brokers were out in force. Her- 


aa 


worth of seats for customers and on his 
own account. C. J..Connelly reports 
that his purchases were nearly _ twice 
those of last season. The latter broker 
| bought tickets for ex-Attorney General 


ney Adams, Mrs. E. C. Swift of Pride's 
Crossing, G. B. Inches of North Grafton, 
Thomas Jefferson Coolidge of Beacon 
street, 
toria; Mrs. Ames, wife of the ex-gover- 
nor; Dana Estes and G. M. Preston. 
'The Thayers, Ameses, Searses, Phil- 
lipses, Wendalls, Higginsons and Grews 
' were all represented by their 
'and got a choice selection of seats. 
Today at 10 A. M. the sale of the $7.50 
seats for Fridays will be held. 
day at the same hour will begin the sale 
of the $12 seats for the Saturday even- 
ing concerts. Friday morning the sale 
of the $7.50 seats for Saturday evening 
concerts will begin. 


ee eee 


PREMIUMS AVERAGE HIGH 


Leonard had recovered from the attack | 


| 


| 


mane erAtal FSF SN ek aie is tata ait ol 
The seats sold this forenoon 


fraction of a row also in the first balcony. 


The highest price secured by Auctioneer 


Jackson was $23.50, at which several seats 
were disposed of in row KK. This pre) 
mium stands out well as against $20 last 
year. Other seats were sold for $92.50, ant 
$21, while a few single seats were bid in 
at $19. In row LL pretty nearly the same 
prices ruled, though some” single places 
went for $17. In the third row, MM, three 
seats at the extreme right were disposed of 
for $15. In the same row toward the centre 
single seats prought $16 and $17, while $15. 
the highest price for any seat in this. row. 
was paid by a man who evidently was bent 
on having the end place in the left centre 
In the left section most of the seats 
went for $16.50 each. In row NN $17.50 was 
the highest price received, and $15.50 the 
lowest. In row OO there was almost a unl- 
form price of $14.50 paid. When row ya 
was reached the price jumped to sept 
which was paid for two sents at the right’. 


aisle. 


The very next single seat was procured for 


rick is said’ to have purchased $0,000 } 


| Pillsbury, United States District Attor-» 


Mrs. M. A. Biglow, Hotel Vic-, 


agents j- 


Thurs-~— 


Auction Sale of the $7.50 Seats for Sym-! 


phony Rehearsals Shows Advance Over 


Last Season — Highest Premium Was - 


$23.50 ™“ = albe % — 


> A ¢ ¢ . a 
fi ) 


Today’s sale of the $7.50 seats at the 
Friday afternoon Symphony Rehearsals 
was most encouraging from the start, for 
the premiums averaged several dollars 
higher than last year, when the prices were 
an advance on what had prevailed for the 
two previous seasons. If the present prices 
therefore keep up to the same high average 
for the Saturday evening concerts, the net 
results in premiums will show a handsome 


$13, the lowest price in the row. In fap 
QQ the prices ranged from $15 to £12.50, 
while in RR, the last full row, the OTe 
were kept within the seed are of $13.50 
om, In the broken fT ; 
Labia six seats ‘on each side, and which 
are the very farthest away from the ee 
the prices were but eat eet being the 
ighes a $10.50 the lowest- | 
sg opin pce eye the choicest of the ae 
seats brought almost aS much as ny pir 
floor seats. The sum of $15 was or - 
the first two sittings in TOW EB, at the e 
i This price continued to im- 
as the seats more toward the centre 
were offered until finally §22 was paid pe 
for two seats, and then for one. Sian 
the end seats at the extreme le 
yveral dollars more than those at 


treme 
prove 


enough, 
cpeige dort right of the same aisle. 
er ‘ a i. Oe ae 
Pe tant only. less. The prices for 


the centre, 


seats in the remaining rows showed little. 


disposition to weaken and when the very 


hack seats were reached even t 
from $15.50 to $17.50 premium. 

The 
Thursday 
phony Hall. 


mornings at Sym- 


and Friday 
sale the 


At the former 


of. while Friday's session will be devoted. 
of, bi: 


to the $7.50 seats. : 


i of 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


TWO SEATS, floor, row MM. $20 each. Ad@- 
dress O.P.L., Boston Transcript. : 
2t( A): 0 Tas 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS ay 


TWO SEATS, floor, row MM. $25 each. Ad- 


dress O.P.L., Boston Transcript. 
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included the. 
eight last full rows and a fraction of a row. 
on the floor, and the last four rows and a, 


seat in the 


hese brought - 


of which 


In the | 
w, F, the same high figure of $22 was 


auction sale will be continued any 
4 


$12.) 


seats for Saturday nights will be dispose 
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Auction Sale of Second Balcony Seats 


Brings as High as $15.50 
SAMA. onic De &, S408 
Several surprises were in store this morn- 

ing for the good-sized audience of men 
and women at Symphony Hall, who 
thought they were going to get the $7.50 
seats for the Saturday night concerts at 
low prices. While the $12 seats did not 
bring any fancy prices yesterday those of 
this morning in a relative sense did. This 
was especially true of the second balcony 
seats, which in some cases brought sur- 
prisingly high prices. 

The first seats sold were those at the 
rear of the floor. The highest price which 
Auctioneer Jackson was able to get was 
$10, and from that figure the price was 
slowly shaded down with an occasional 
splurge over the previously quoted selling 
price. A number of seats wgre disposed of 
for $9, still more for $8, while those at the 
extreme rear brought a trifle less. When 
the rear seats in the first balcony were put 
up prices showed little inclination to re- 
cede, and the average price was pretty 
close to the premiums obtained for the $7.50 
floor seats, 

Expectancy was plainly written on the 
faces of a large part of the audience when 
the seats in the second balcony nearest the 
stage on the right were put up. The first 
two were sold for $8 each, Almost the 
very next places brought the surprising 
sum of $15.50 and on both sides of the hail] 
this price was obtained in two other in- 
stances. Many seats in the front row 
brought $12, $11 and $10, and when it came 
to disposing of the rear of the second 
balcony the prices slowly yielded until 
finally, as the last two or three rows were 
reached, the prices received were $6, $5 and 
$4. 

It was noticeable throughout the sale that 
a great many persons bought single seats. 
In some cases a block of four places would 
be taken and several couples had to be 
content with seats one across the aisle from 
the other. When the entire receipts are 
figured out from the four auction sales it 
is probable that the aggregate amount re- 
ceived will show a marked increase over 
last year, when the prices were considered 
in advance of what had been received dur- 
ing the two preceding seasons. | 


SYMPHONY SEATS LESS. 


Seats for the Saturday evening con- | 
certs of the Boston Symphony orchestra 


were placed on sale yesterday morning 
in Symphony Hall, idders were few. 
The best bid was $32.50 for four seats 
in the middle of row lL. The demand 
aap to be waning, and in the after- 
Saie Many seats were-picke 
nominal] figures. Rereata. gy - Ge Pa . , 
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much time, 
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The Aristocracy of Music as Seen on the 
Steps of Symphony Hall. — ae 
Boston, Sept. 23.—Boston’s 505 is not 
the aristocracy of the Blue Book, but of 


/music-—the willing devotees who count 


it all joy to stand on the steps of Sym- 
phony Hall through the long Friday morn- 
ings from October to April, in fair weather 
or in foul, in driving storms of rain, hail and 
snow, or breathing in clouds of dust offered 
by the east wind, in order that they may 
gain access to the 505 seats of the upper 
balcony and listen to the Friday afternoon 
rehearsal of the Boston Symphony Or- 
ohestra. 

It does not need a great deal of money 
to belong to this aristocracy, but it takes 
Twenty-five cents is the ad- 
mission fee, but in order to be sure that 
you will not be outside the 505 limit you 
must be at the hall early in the morning, 
and the final chord of the great symphony 
will not die away till after 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

There are two ladies who have been at 


| the head of the line at nearly if not quite 
| every rehearsal for three or four seasons. 


They refuse to divulge the earliest hour 

when they have taken their places, but it : 
is certain that on special occasions, when | 
Melba was going to sing, for instance, | 
they have been standing on the cold stone | 
steps in zero weather before the sun could | 
disentangle himself from the spires and 

chimneys of the cty. 

Next to tho leaders the regulars soon 
begin to assemble, people who mean to | 
attend every rehearsal, and who try to 
get near the head of the line so that they | 
can secure @ particular seat, where they | 
fancy the effect of the music is just a shade | 
better then it is anywhere else. 

There is the Russizn, eclled so not be- 
ec2zuse he is a Russi-n, but because he looks 
like one, who smokes innumereble cig rs 
and gives forth interminable music 1 
cri icism from 9 o’clock till 1. Then there 
is the weepy mzn, who gets this nickname | 


| 


| because the fount:in of his tears is sure to | 


overflow whenever there is a speci lly beau-_ 


_tiful melody or deep and tender h2rmony 
in the music. 
the only one of that kind in the line, but 
_he cannot concea] his feelings so well as 
: others. 


Te tell the truth, he isn’t 


The great mejority of the 505 are women. 
They come singly and ‘in flocks, they are 
of all ages, and they have a more pro- 
nounced <ir of business, in this matter rt. 
leest, thon the men. 


They bring books to read, they. bring 


ot hem, and all o 
of sweet chocolate. The mind steggers in 


4 a lun C | rey a 
them bring 
the effort to compute the emount of sweet 


chocolite consumed ina singls symphony 
seeson upon the stens of Symyhonv H fl. 


Here come middle aged ladies, with jin eny other part cf the great hl. 


sweet faces and pretty gray hair, and when | 


they have ep ~isted themselves to their 
frail looking ap stools they will :take 


and converse, calmly oblivious of all specta- 
tors. Here comes, too, one old lady, too 
feeble to keep in the line, and all rules are 
broken for her. She is allowed to have a 
seat, and there is a legend that Melba once 
spoke to the old lady and gave her a flu wer. 
And it sometimes happens that one of 


-Boston’s 400 joins the 505 on the steps of 


Symphony Hal]. For she is determined 
to hear the symphony, and if there is no 
ticket to be had at any price for the floor 
or the first balcony, she drives up to the 


curb in her elegant carriage, with coach- 


man and footman, and takes her place 
in the line, with a bright new quarter tucked 


| in her glove. ; ! 
She will even take her music free, if she 


can’t get it by paying for it. A few years 
ago, when Car] Armbruster gave his lectures 
on Wagner, admission by free ticket only, 
in the Lowell Institute courses, members 
of the most distinguished Boston families 


were willing to sit for hours_on the hard | 


floor of the armory waiting for a ticket. 


maintain the lin> until the doors are 


To avoid all speculation, no one is allowed 


to change place, or to hold a place for an- 
On every rehearsal day some one is - 


other. 
bitterly disappcinted to find that he can- 


not keep a place for a fri nd, and that they 
' must go to the tail end of the line tcgether. 


As 1 o’clock draws near the scene grows 


more animated. Every trolley brings its | 


contribution of belated music lovers, who 


rush to the end of the line, hoping that the; © 


may still be counted among the 5035. 
Groups of conservatory girls flutter half- 
shrieking down the avenue, risking thoir 
chance of a seat rather than to stand lon: 
in line. Often the] ne extendshop lessly on 
along the Brookline rcad, ccntaining hun- 
dreds who cannot possibly gain admission. 
Promptly at 10’clock the door is opened 
and you must have your qvarter ready. 
A qvarter, mind you, not two dimes and a 
nickel, nor a dollar, nor anything that re- 


_ qvires change. Down they go jingling into 


a burlap bag, and a man witha ticker clicks 


, $25 each. 


mS. | 08 the numbers Until 505 have entered, ’ 


and the door of hopeis closed for that day. _ 

There is some hustling for sects, but, 
not much, for the crowd can enter only one. 
by one, <nd there is not a very poor seat 
in the baleony. It is a unique sight when 
the balcony is packed end not a person 


An hour and a half more the undzunted. 


| 505 must wait before those who have puid 


| high prices begin tb pour in, end the or- 
out their lace or their knitting, and work | r 


chestra pl.ys the tune which the Jaah of 
Persi: is si id to have enjoyed go much; 
thutis,theytuneup. But when Mr. Gericke 


&t lust tikes his pl ce, lifts his baton, and, 
| it may be, the first notes cf the immortal] 
| Fifth Symphony pulse forth, then the 505 
are forgetful cf all else till it is over, end 
they fare homeward breathirs deep with 
ecstasy. : 
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THE SYMPHONY. 

iA velvet flute note fell down pleasantly 

Upon the bosom of that harmony, 

And sailed and sailed incessantly, 

As if a petal from a wild-rose mown 

Had fluttered down upon that pool of 
tone 

And boatwise dropped o’ the convex side 

And floated down the glassy tide 

And clarified and glorified 

The oa spaces where the shadows 

8, 


From the warm concave of that fluted 
note 
Somewhat, half song, half odor, forth 


did float, 
As if a rose might somehow be a throat: 


j When Nature from her far-off glen 
is no small task for the attendants 
ee Oe 8 The flute can say them o’er again; 
| Yea, Nature, singing sweet and lone, 
opened. Some do not understand the reg- 
ulations and others are read¥ to evade 


them if they can. 


Flutes her soft messages to men, 


Breathes through life’s strident poly- 


phone 
The fiute-voice in the world of tone. 


——Eragment by Sidney Lanier.t 


Tickets for Sale in 
. all parts of the Ha!'l, 40 
State Street, Room 5653, 


ommuuuuugmumimummemeen Telephone Main 4235-6, 
(A) 4t: o4 


SYMPHONY TICKETS 
FOR SALE—Two first balcony, centre G, 
best offer over $33. Address F.H.C., Boston | 
Transcript. (A): 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS 

TWO Seats in upper left balcony, front row, 
Address D.W.K., Boston Transcript. 
TuTh(A): 0 10 


SYMPHONY TICKETS. 


Saturdays, 2 fine seats, 5 and 6 H. §24 each 
Address M.J.D., Boston Transcript. ° (A); 


SYMPHONY 
REHEARSAL TICKET, single seat, first bal-, 
cony, centre, 335. Address L.F.B., Boston: 
Transcript. 2t(A): 010 


SYMPHONY TICKETS 
Seats in AA-Centre; very desirable and rea- 
sonable. Address O.B.J.,Boston Trane 
2Q2t( A): nil Tet. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 
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I, CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14, AT 8, 


Programme. 


GOLDMARK. CONCERT OVERTURE, in A major, op. 36, “‘In 
the Spring.’’ 


LISZT. SONG, ‘‘The Loreley,’’ with Orchestral accompani- 
ment, 


DVORAK. SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘‘The Wood Dove.” (after 
Erben’s like-named Ballad), op. 110. 
(First time.) 


WAGNER. SCENE, “‘Just God !’’ and ARIA, ‘‘My Life fades in 
its Blossom,’’ from “‘Rienzi,’’ Act III, No. 9. 


BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 2, in D major, op. 36. 
I. Adagio molto. — Allegro con brio. 
II. ,arghetto. 
III. Scherzo: Allegro.—Trio. 
IV. Allegro molto. 


MME. HOMER 


Soloist: 


Mme. LOUISE HOMER. 
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_ The 25th season of Symphony concerts 
| was openedin Symphony hall with the- 
| popular American singer, Mrs Louise. 
‘Homer, as the solo artist. Her selec- 
‘tions were the Liszt son, ‘‘The Lore- 
ley,’”’ and a scene and aria from Wag- 
ner’s ‘“Rienzi.’’ The orchestral novelty 
was Dvorak’s symphonic poem, ‘lhe 
Wood Dove,” played here for the first 
time. The Goldmark overture, “In the 
Spring,” and’ Beethoven’s great Second 
Symphony completed the program. The 
assemblage was limited, as usual, to 
the seating capacity of the hall, hun- 
dreds were disappointed in not being 
able to gain admittance. Mr 
Was received with the customary en- 
thusiasm and the orchestra perforined 
its duties in the manner so familiar to 
Bostonians that a standard which 1s 
considered unusual in other cities is 
now taken as a matter, of course, with 
our Symphony patrons. Mrs Honier’s 


rich and powerful mezzo volce w2s at 
its best, the dramatic qualities showing | 
to particular advantage in the ..ria de i , 
wna ¢ 
despair being declaimed with spiendid ' 


effect and without marring the beauty ! Briefly stated, the work, in five sections, played 


“Rienzi,’’ the phrases of passion 


of her vocalism. She sang the scvre in 
German and showed that Wagner, even 
in very turbulent mood, could be made 
| musical. The fantastic and tender 
‘“‘Loreley’’ was sung with appealing ex- 
pression and sweetness of tone. Mrs 
Jiomer’s reception was very heurty and 
she was recalled several times at the 
close of each nurnber., 

Goldmark’'s joyous “Spring’’ overture 
opened the program delightfully, and 
each charming episode and “furtive 
theme was given as delicately and 
‘Smoothly as one could desire. 
tle rehearsal of the “crack of doom” 
went wita the necessary fortissimo 
vigor, and the finale was a brilliant and 
harmonious finishing touch. 

Dvorak’s poem, ‘the Wood Dove,’’ Is 

a musical illustration of a lamenting 
young widow, who, after murdering her 
first husband, marries a jovial second. 
As they pass the grave of the first 
spouse the mourning song of the wild 
dove causes the woman to go mad and 
drown herself in a nearby stream. The 
composer has cleverly shown the vari- 
cus scenes in characteristic orchestra- 
tion, which fits the story admirably as 
a rule, although lacking at times in 
suggesting its deep and tragic import. 
The treatment. appeared to be rather 
'simple, for there were no special diffi- 
‘culties in the score, and Mr Gericke’s 
men had little or no trouble in making 
the interpretation pleasing. If it was 
void of dramatic strength the fault evi- 
dently was with the orchestra. 
Last, but not lenst, was the beautiful 
‘Second Symphony by Beethoven, the 
-gem of the program, This work showed 
the orchesira in its happiest vein, nota- 
bly so.in the legato melodies in the sec- 
-ond and third movements, which were 
the perfection of ensemble playing. 

This week’s soloist will be Waldemar 
-iLustschg, a pianist new to this country. 
The program will be as follows: Over- 
ture, ‘“‘Libussa,’’ Smetana, first time 
“bere; concerto for pianoforte, No. 2, in 
a major, I.iszt; ‘““Death and Transfigura- 
tion,” Richard Strauss; symphony. No. 
4, Tschafkowsky. 
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|. The. 25th 

chestra, Wilhelm Gericke, conductor, was inau- 
gurated last evening at Symphony Hall, the pro- 
| gramme of the first, concert being as follows: 
Overture, ‘‘In the Spring’’.... -Goldmark 
Song, with orchestra, ‘The Loveley’’......Liszt 
Symphonic Poem, “‘The Wood Dove’’.....Dvorak 
scene and aria from. ‘‘Rienzi’’. .. Wagner 
Symphony No, 2, in D +e... Beethoven 

Mrs. Louise Homer was the soloist. 

Mr. Gericke was warmly applauded when he 
appeared to direct the first number. The mem- 
bership of the orchestra is nearly the same as 
before, the new members including Heinrich 
Warnke, first ‘cellist; P, Sadoni, bassoon; Max 
Hess, first horn; also Boston’s well-known and 
distinguished violinist, John C, Mullaly, who 
will be a most valued addition to the many artists | 
composing the orchestra. 

The opening number was Goldmark’s overture, 
‘‘In the Spring.’’ Although from its title it 
might be considered out of season, the overture is 


one that can often be heard with pleasure, for it 
is in Goldmark’s best mood, not only as to free- 
dom and originality of thought, but as tu the 
scoring, which is ideal in every way. In some 
ways the ‘‘In the Spring’’ overture surpasses 
such as ‘‘Sappho,’’ ‘‘Penthesilea’’ and is only 
second to ‘‘Sakuntala.’’ It made a delightful im- 
pression. 

Dvorak’s symphonic poem, ‘‘The Wood Dove,’’ 
was heard at these concerts for the first time. 


without pause, was suggested by an old Bohemian 

folk legend, and was composed about six years 

ago. The music is well descriptive of the story, so 

i far as one can judge at a first hearing, and there 
are many pages of great beauty that fix the at- 
tention of the listener. The work deserves an- 
other hearing in the near future. 

Mme, Louise Homer, a general favorite in this 
city, made her second appearance at these con- 
certs. She sang Liszt’s admirable setting of the 
familiar Heine poem with fine voice and intelli- 
geut°’ grasp of the spirit of the text. She was 
even more successful in the scene and aria from 
the third act of ‘‘Rienzi.’’ Mme. Homer was en- 
thusiustically applauded and recalled after each 
number. Beethoven’s second symphony in D, was 
the closing number. The ensemble of the or- 
chestra was especially fine for the first of the 
season, owing, perhaps, in part to the recent trip 
to Canada and the West. 

At the rehearsal and concert this coming week 
Waldemar Luetschg, a young’ Russian pianist now 
living in Chicago, will play Liszt’s concerto in A 
major, No, 2, and this will be his first appear- 
ance in this country. The orchestral pieces will 
be the overture to Smetana’s opera, ‘‘Libussa,’’ 
strauss’ tone-poem, ‘‘Death and Transfiguration,’’ ! 
and Tschaixowsky’s symphony in F' minor, No. 4. 
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“HE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA BEGINS 
THE NEW SEASON 


Mr. Gericke and the Band at Their Best— 
Mme. Homer Sings and Dvorak’s “Forest 
Dove” Serves for Novelty—Local Plans 
and Announcements—Max Reger, the New 
German Composer, Who Is “Halfback 
Redivivus”—Singers and Virtuosi 


Orchestra gave 
here of its twenty-fifth 
afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. The chief newcomers to the band 
were Heinrich Warnke, first ‘cello; Peter 
Sadony, fifst bassoon, and Max Hess, first 
horn. Mr. Gericke. who was welcomed with 
a ripple of friendly applause, conducted, 
and Mme. Louise Homer, the alto of the 


The Boston Symphony 
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is of transparent charm—the charm of 
beautiful and imaginutive sound. In the 
overture it is the particular charm of fresn 
fancy, kindling quickly and freely into mu- 
sical expression, and then flowing sponta- 
neously, fully and smoothly forward with 


eh 
pleasure 


touch of 


bornrture is not. 


little meander 


| 3 s™Hy the way into tor 
races and instrumental ornaments. | So 
many things touch a sensitive fancy Vik “i 
Goldmark’s when he feels the incoming tide 
of spring. In the symphonic poem the par- 
ticular charm is the charm of a homely 
tale told, with a little help from the pro- 


gramme book, in the finer and more exalt-. 


ed speech of music--told simply and sin- 
cerely, but warmly colored in the telling, 
bending responsively to every mood, and 
lighted with naively vivid orchestral de- 
tails. Yet Pvorak, with all the many-shad- 
ed glow and tortuous glamour of his instru- 
mental coloring could summon a child's 
soul. In the symphony the particular 
eharm was richer, deeper, fuller-bodiedl—a 
nobler charm. Gay it still was and joyous, 
but the gavety was more finely touched, 
and the joy the joy of him who sees the 
face of an ideal clear and close and rejoices 
boldly in the glimpse. “Belleving Beetho- 
ven” someone callee it. 

It was easy in the exhilaration of list- 
ening yesterday afternoon to call the charm 
of all three abiding. Only the cooler blood 
of reflection brought the realization that 
not a little of their charm and our zest de- 
pended upon the sympathetic understanding 
of conductor and player, and upon the 
flowing perfection of their execution. There 
are orehestras and conductors under whose 
hands Goldmark’s music is beginning to 
sound somewhat thin and faded, 


est Dove.’ unappreciated, might readily 


saund like the tame tale of a musing old 


man, Jong practiced in the art of instru- 
mentation. It is easy to play some of 
Beethoven's symphonies like dead classics 
It is much more difficult to play the second 
as though it had been 
mer. More and more Mr. rericke 
turing a particularly individual talent for 
making the sound freshly alive. 
He did it last winter for Beethoven's fifth 
symphony. He did it vesterday for the. 
second, and so to reanimate that is a far 
harder achievement. Nowhere did he try 
to inflate Dvorak’'s little musical tale into 
a swelling musical tragedy. Yet nowhere 
did he let the telling flag, or blunt or dis- 
tort a single pretty detail. He gave us in 
the audience no time or wish to . take 
thought whether Goldmark’s music is be- 
ginning to wither. It went freshly, as in 
a spring air, and brightly, aS In a spring 
sunshine. 
9 how weil his men seconded him, and 
' him! They had hardly fin- 
overture before most 0° 
were sure that tne O?P- 
its familiar per- 


classics 


responded to 
ished Goldmark’s 

us in the audience 
chestra was keeping ail 
fections. The symphonic poem and the 
symphony only confirmed our faith. Once 
more we heard the flawless fusion and the 
delicate adjustment of the instrumental 
eroups. There was the oid loveliness of 
tone—the sybdued or the intense brilliance 
of the strings, the liquid smoothness or the 
flowing richness of the wood winds, the 
clear tempered sonority of the brass. The 
band sung in broad melody, or it vibrated 
to quickly changing rhythms. Not a deli- 
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spouse the mourning song of the wild ance inj in D major, proved a delightful ending and the keen exhilaration of the concert a swelling musica rageay. , 
dove causes the woman to go mad and Pe the © tc the concert, | Kspecially noticeable lay in the purely orchestral numbers and did he let the telling flag, or blunt or dis- 
heal a tea othe a yop hela es +he and ‘edb Soibie bn rreviown motaniente toe c. in the way in whieh Mr. Gericke and his tort a single pretty detail. He gave us In 

S ad 1 c Ver y s own e vari- Ys -}- ; ; ; 4 : ; ; S "eC ed, : : a » . —— a , - , 4 ‘a wat it > a} ie rish to take 
cus scenes in characteristic orchestra- Na procceding always sanciioned by men played them. He could hardly have the audience no me OF... wish to ; 
tion, which fits the story admirably as . Beethoven and endorsed by Brahms, maae a more ingratiating or a less taxing thought whether Goldmark’s music 18 De- 
ray rule, | although lacking at times in | notably in =a re minor symphony. ‘The programme, and still one that showed his ginning to wither. It went freshly, as in 
suggesting its deep and tragic import. | ‘second larghetto was taken at a little own and his band’s virtuosity at their a spring air, and brightly, as in a spring 

The treatment. appeared to be rather ' faster tempo than is common. ae A +. hag s 
simple, for there were no special difti- | Mme. Louise Homer, the soloist, was brightest. He was beginning the season i; sunshine. art ste 
culties in the score, and Mr Gericke’s | heard at her best in Lizst’s ‘‘The Lore- Bayly as one who, with still a touch of And ‘how weil his men seconded him, and 
men had little or no trouble in making ley,’’ with orchestral accompaniment. dignity, renews his youth, responded to him! They had hardly fin- 

. . " » <, D ° . . re ” 
the interpretation pleasing. If it was *% Her work showed growth in artistry Goldmark’s “Spring” overture is not ished Goldmark’s overture before most 0. 


| void of dramatic strength the fault evi- » since last she sang in Boston, a vear , , ' - PASS ye tig = ‘~~ OL 
dently was with the orchestra. Bago. Her beautiful mezzo-contralto was welghty with musical ideas, nor intricate us in the audience were sure sae re 
|. Last, but not least, was the beautiful | also heard in the scene ‘Just God” and and subtle in the development and the ex- chestra was keeping ail its familiar ee 
‘Second Symphony by Beethoven. ths: SO04 aria “My Life Fades in Its Blossom,’’ pression of them. No more is the sym- _§ fections. The symphonic poem and the 
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»gem of the program, this work showed from the third act of Wagner's ‘‘Rienzi.”’ phonic poemof Dvorak'slater years. No more symphony only confirmed our faith. Once 
the orchesira in its happiest vein, nota- This beautiful singer has strong dra- 


» bly so in the legato melodies in the sec- Fa dq matic powers. even, in comparison with its successors, more we heard the flawless fusion and in 
ble oe obey "yy bn bn which were . is Beethoven’s second symphony. With ail delicate adjustment of the abet 
the perfection of ensemble playing a So Te three the persiste and abiding i "essi T s Ther ‘as the oid loveliness 0 
(th arfection ¢ aying. > 4 : e persistent and abiding impression groups. There was . 
ec teune a RiatiEy tide to thle Ont eee | Its 25th Season with Good is of transparent charm—the charm of tone—the subdued or the intense brilliance 
The program will be as follows: Over- Programme. beautitul and imaginative sound. In the of the strings, the liquid smoothness or the 
: ture, ‘ Libussa,”’ Smetana, first time | ws overture it is the pa rticular charm of fresn flowing richness of the wood winds, the 
Bereta ees, eseh ue me ae 2, in : ef J 6. cxeanenitesittipaiiniiniies 79 os : fancy, kindling quickly and freely into mu- clear tempered sonority of the brass. The 
‘ » LSA, ath and jranstigura- ) sical expression, and then flowing sponta- band sung in broad melody, or it vibrated 
| Dvorak’s ‘‘Wood Dove,” given the 


og Sac har Strauss; symphony No. 
“4, Tschaftkowskyv. . | 
first time in Boston, Saturday night by 


neously, fully and smoothly forward with to quickly changing rhythms. Not a deli- 





cate modulation, not an instrumental de-- 
tail seemed to escape it, and overture an! 
symphonic poem were full of both. The 
orchestra was like a single sensitive instru- 
ment played with unerring beauty. The 
charm of the three orchestral numbers wa: 
transparent, but it was conductor and ban‘. 
as much as the composers, that made tho 
transparency. oe 

There is no reason to quarrel! wit 
Dvorak’s symphonic poem as 4 bit of pro- 
gramme music. There is no need, even, to 
take it too seriously. It is by no means an 
insp_red composition. It is a pleasantly en- 
tertaining one. A few lines on the pro- 
gramme spin the thread of the folk tale 
that was tne composer’s ‘“‘literary” ma- 
terial. The music readily summons the 
moods of the telling. The widow follows 
her husband's funeral procession to the 
grave. Hers is a_ simple, wistful grief. 
Almost on ihe heels of the funeral train 
comes the eager, the bouncing, Wooerr. 
To woo is to win, and the country folk 
make the weddings musically gay. But the 
dove, whither the soul of the good hu-ban’ 
has flown, is plaintive on its forest tree,and 
remorse stirs in the wife. (Sne hat 
poisoned her dead husband, says the pro- 
eramme, which is very obviously a fact 
that music may not impart.) She dies, an! 
the composer gently mourns ee, 
true, ’t is pity, and pity. tig, "tis. true.": 
The musical speech sounds as simple as the 
tale, though some of the transitions are 
full of half-concealed ingenuity. The chan- 
ging moods are warmly colored. Ther? are 
piquant details from the flickerings of the 
harp at the wedding feast to the wail of 
the wood winds as the dove coos its sor- 
row. It is all pleasant to heir—even when 
widow or dove is lamenting. 

Mme. Homer was rather the disappoint- 
ment of the afternoon. Her tones lacked 
pliancy, and her voice sounded wooden'sh. 
They lacked also smooth and rounded beauty 
as of one who forgets the art of song in the 
pursuit of ‘‘dramatic’”’ effect. The richness 
of her alto voice seemed a little thick and 
viscous. There were the strivings for tem- 
perament, more than temperament itself. 
There were not always the signs of a 
finely controlling intelligence. She gave 
@aost pleasure in Wagner’s declamatory 
scena. Liszt's ‘‘Loreley’’ at best is stiff, 
pale and finicking, and even the fragment 
from ‘“Rienzi,’’ beloved though it is of 
altos in concerts, needs the broken column 
and “the alarums and excursions without’ 
that Wagner's stage directions prescribe. 
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SYMPHONY TICKET WANTED 
To purchase; alternate Saturday evenings; 
moderate price. Address B.M.M., Boston 
Transcript. 2t(A) o18 


SYMPHONY 
REHEARSAL TICKET, single seat, first bal- 
cony, centre, $35. Address L.F.B.. Boston 
Transcript. 2t(A): 010 
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Good-Sized Audience Was 
Sympathetic — Dvorak’s 
‘Wood Dove,’ Played Here 
for First Time, Disappoints, 


MRS, HOMER SHOWS 
VOCAL IMPROVEMENT 


oe ee DD ——— a 


Fine Performances of Pieces 
by Beethoven and Gold- 
mark—Some New Players 
Make First Appearance, 


Sa ee en ® 


The 25th.season of the concerts of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. 
Gericke conductor, began last night in 
Symphony Hall. Mr. Gericke was very 
warmly greeted and although empty 
seats here and there showed that regu- 
lar subscribers had not returned to the 
return of the . cottagers is 
later each year—yet the audience had 
a holiday air and it applauded heartily 
whenever there was opportunity for @ 


manifestation of approval. There. were 
a few new players in the orchestra... It 
will no doubt be a pleasure-to speak of 
their accomplishments a litle later when 
they are more accustomed to their re- 
spective positions and have occasion for 
individual display. wal 

The programme was as follows: 
Overture, ‘‘In the Spring”’ 
Song, *‘The Lorelei’’ 
Symphonic poem, ‘‘The Wood Dove’’...Dvorak 

(First: time.) 
Scene and aria from ‘'Rienzi’’ 
Symphony No. 2 . 

The feature of the concert was the 
brilliant and supremely euphonious per- 
formance of Goldmark’s overture. Inas- 
much as Symphony concerts in. all mu- 
sical countries. are given as a rule in 
the fall and winter of the year, orches- 
tral hymns and invocations to. spring 
are performed out of season. The first 
performance of Goldmark’s overture 
was in December, and the ‘first per- 
formance in America was in the same 
month. Mr. Nikisch made a brave .at- 


Goldmark : 
Liszt : 


oe jis no thought of vorak .¢ iH 
of. thi ‘twild -Slavonic. dances, e Thapsodie , 
“me 


ittle 


a This over- 
lily Goldmark- 
ian; it is 
feeling, in fact, it js 


‘Mendelssohnian; and 


section is Wagnerian, Dut it is sponta- 
neous and inspiring music: it Js full 
of ‘buoyancy and swing; it is frankly 
melodious, and in its suggestion of 
twittering and resteless birds it is not 
too: deliberately mimetic. As played 
last night, the overture Was full of 
grace, color, beauty and life. 

After Dvorak returned to Prague, 
which he again made his dwelling-place 
until his death, he composed five pic- 
torial or narrative symphonic . poems, 
no one of which was eminently success- 
ful, and two or three operas which had 
only a success of esteem, if any one of 
them was even thus complimented. 
Dvorak was unhappy in consequence. 
Shortly before his death he complained 
of the public’s failure to appreciate ‘him, 
and his remarks as quoted were rather 
peevish, unlike his Own cheerful and 
kindly nature. The fault was in the 
music itself, not in the public; for the 
talent of Dvorak was.lyrical, not dra- 
matic: his salient characteristics were 
melody, rhythm, color—and his melody 


tunes of his beloved land. He was hap- 
piest when he was with the plain peo- 


ple, and his ‘‘American music,” as some | ge; | 
cali it, interested him, and, in a meas- - censured by some for many years. as 


ure, inspired« him because. he had to do 
again with folk, themes. . Simple, naive, 
what could he do with subjects that 
were macabre or horrible? Take this 
“Wood Dove” for instance, based om a 
legendary poem ‘by Erben. 

Our old friend, the Ephesian widow, 
who was only too ‘easily persuaded to 
fall in love with the soldier guarding 
her husband’s corpse, is here in Bohe- 
mia; she weeps as She follows her hus- 
band’s body, and Dvorak writes a ‘fu- 
neral march that is outwardly as pom- 
pous as though it were for a hero, but 
the true contents are empty and jejune. 
As she breaks down in dismal wails, 
trumpets announce relief and. conso- 
lation in the shape of a lusty peasant, 
who at once presses his suit. She does 
not keep him waiting, and there is 
wedding: music that is distinguished by 


its unrelieved and dull vulgarity. There | 


is a coarseness in music that seems 
elemental, natural, inevitable, human; 
there ‘is also a fierce and. terrible bru- 


tality in music that is appalling: ‘we , 


find such expressions of human nature 
in certain works of Tschaikowsky; ‘but 
the vulgarity of this festival music of 
Dvorak’s is stupid and tiresome; it is 


‘the vulgarity of a guttersnipe; it is — 


not even amusing. A dove, the soul of 
the dead husband, is heard lamenting, 
and lo; we are told by the printed teu 
ment in the score that this charmin 
and easily comforted widow had poi- 
soned her first husband, that overcome 
by remorse—or possibly by the weceng 
music provided thoughtfully by husban 
No. 2, with the assistance of Dvorak— 
she goes. mad and seeks death in the 
waters hard by. -.- 

‘Poor Dvorak made a brave attempt 
to write realistic music for. thig last 


“tragic scene, but he. no more chills the 


blood than does the urchin who exposes 
suddenly on a neighbor’s doorstep @ 
pumpkin jiack-o’-lantern and then ‘rings 


siastic Mr. 
'showed that she has been considering 
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the sad and hauntine $Be Ot ai 
‘No. éffort of conductor or ‘prenenre 
‘could, make. this. sym | 


pressive or even tolerable. Nor is the 


i¢ poem im-— 


‘music so gorgeously colored as other 


‘works by this naive composer, who at 


the last fell into .rouriné. and conven- 
tionalisms . when. -he purposed: to. be 
realistic and tragic. -- oy a 
It is a pleasure to hear now and 

then even an ‘inferior symphony — 
Beethoven when ‘it is performed. with 
such loving care for the detail as is 
shown by Mr. Gericke. The larghetto 
of the second symphony is still beauti- 
ful in its simplicity... Mr. Gerfcke took 
it at a little faster pace. than is .cus- 
tomary, and the music: gained. thereby. 
Mrs. .Homer, two Seasons ago; .caused 
her many friends uneasiness: by ‘ae 
evident desire to make effects’ at: any 
cost; by. her tendency to ‘ignore ‘the 
sane and voice-preserving laws’ of song 
and of vocal beauty. Perhaps she was 
drawn. from the path of righteousness 
by the example of her. German sisters 
in the Metropolitan Opera ,House Com- 
pany; perhaps she was goaded ‘to ex- 
travagance in. tone-emission’ by. a: nolsy 
orchestra dominated by the too. enthu- 
Hertz tWLast night. she 


her ways, that she now realizes the 


and rhythm were derived from the folk | beauty of. repose, the force. that . lies 


in the suggestion of réserve strength. 


She'was heard to her best. advant 45 4 


“The Loreley.’’ a song’ that’ has béeh 


an undue expansion of. Heine's’ simple 
idea, as being an elaborate . catitata 
instead of a direct and appealing song. 

But Liszt's setting has a peculiar and 
romantic charm, and’Mrs. Homer §ap- 
preciated and expregsed’ the spirit of 
the composer. She is to be thanked for 
comparative restraint. in the declama- 
tion of the wretched music from “Rien- 
zi.”’ music of a third rate. Italian opera 
imagined “bv a. genius in the period of 
experimentation. As sung’ by many this 
seene and air remind one of the sounds 
heard on a famous occasion by’ Miss 
Maud’s young man in Tennyson's poem, 
“The shrill-edged shriek of a: mother 
divides the shuddering night,’’ 

The programme of the second,concert, 
whieh is given on the music page of 
this issue, will be one of greater inter- 
est, ; 
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Interesting Opening of 
~ Symphony Season. 


Chamber Concerts of Note 


—Preludes and Echoes. 
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The 25th season of Symphony concerts. 
was opened in Symphony hall with the: 
‘popular American singer, Mrs Louise | 


Homer, as the solo artist. Her selec- 
tions were the Liszt son, ‘“‘The Lore- 
ley,’’ and a scene and aria from Wag- 
ner’s “‘Rienzi.’’ The orchestral novelty 
was Dvorak’s symphonic poem, ‘I'he 
Wood Dove,”’ played here for the first 
time. The Goldmark overture, ‘‘In the 
Spring,’’ and Beethoven’s great Second 
Symphony completed the program. The 
assemblage was limited, as usual, to 
the seating capacity of the hall, hun- 
dreds were disappointed in not being 
able to gain admittance. Mr Gericke 
Was received with the customary en- 
thusiasm and the orchestra perforined 
its duties in the manner so familiar to 
Bostonians that a standard which is 
considered unusual in other cities is 
now taken as a matter, of course, with 
our Symphony patrons. Mrs Honer’s 
rich and powerful mezzo voice was eat 
its best, the dramatic qualities showing 
to particular advantage in the ..ria from 
‘“kienzi,” the phrases of passion and 
despair being declaimed with spiendid 
efiect and without marring the peauty 
of her vocalism. She Sang the scere in 
German and showed that Wagner, even 
}in very turbulent mood, could be made 
musical. The fantastic and tender 
“Loreley’’ was sung with appealing ecx- 
pression and sweetness of tone. Mrs 
Homer's reception was very hearty and 
she was recalled several times at the 





| close of each number, 


— 


Goldmark s joyous ‘“‘Spring’’ overture 
opened the program delightfully, and 
each charming episode and “furtive 
theme was given as delicately and 
smoothly as one could desire. The “‘lit- 
tle rehearsal of the “crack of doom”’ 
went witno the necessary fortissvumo 
vigor, and the finale was a brilliant and 
harmonious finishing touch. 

Dvorak’s poem, ‘“the Wood Dove,” is 
a musical illustration of a lamenting 
young widow, who, after murdering her 
lirst husband, marries a jovial second. 
As they pass the grave of the first 
spouse the mourning song of the wild 
dove causes the woman to go mad and 
drown herself in a nearby stream, The 
composer has cleverly shown the yari- 
cus scenes in characteristic orchestra- 
tion, which fits the story admirably as 
a rule, although lacking at times in 
Suggesting its deep and tragic import. 
The treatment appeared to be rather 
simple, for there were no special diffi- 
culties in the score, and Mr Gericke’s 
men had little or no trouble in making 
the interpretation pleasing. If it was 
void of drarnatic strength the fault evi- 
dently was with the orchestra. 

Last, but not least, was the beautiful 
Second Symphony by Beethoven, ths 
gem of the program. This work showed 
the orchesira in its happiest vein, nota- 
bly so in the legato melodies in the sec- 
ond and third movements, which were 
the perfection of ensemble playing. 

This week’s soloist will be Waldemar 
wustschg, a pianist new to this country. 
The program will be as follows: Over- 
ture, ‘‘Libussa,’’ Smetana, first time 
bere; concerto for pianoforte, No. 2, in 
‘1. major, I.iszt; ““‘Death and Transfigura- 
tion,’’ Richard Strauss; symphony No. 
4, Tschaikowsky. 
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ITwenty-Fifth Season Of 


Boston Symphony Opens 


: 
¢ 


With its beautiful home filled by the 
musically elect; with its conductor’s 
stand entwined with greenery and dec- 
orated with flowers: with an unusually 
hearty welcome for Mr. Gericke, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra began its 
twenty-fifth season in due form Satur- 
day night and gave the official signal 
that shall start all the other musical 
features of the town into full activity. 
It was almost the same organization in 
its personnel] that marshaled its ranks 
before the audience a Year before. A 
few faces, however, are new. Mr. 


Warnke has come from Munich to fill 


the position of first ’cello; Mr. Hess—not 
Willy—has the leading horn, while our 


familiar friend John C. Mullaly, is now 


one of the first violins. Otherwise the 
splendid band is practically unchanged. 


Begins in Key of Gaiety. 


The concert began in a key of gaiety 
and pure abandon, for Goldmark’s over- 
ture, “In the Spring,’’ has more naive 
charm and simple beauty than one 
would expect from a man of his temp- 
éerament. Schumannesque in many ways, 
the work yet has its own interpretation 
of the joy of renewed life, of birds and 
flowers and babbling brooks. It is a 


land searcely 
|most friendly. 





delightful, spontaneous bit of musical 
imagery, and it was played as it de- 
served—with delicate loveliness of 
rhythm and tone. 

Dvorak’s tone-poem, “The Wood 
Dove,” had its first performance here, 
and it made little or no impression. At- 
tempting to tell the story of the widow 
too soon consoled by a lover after the 
death of the husband she had poisoned, 
and the terrifying return of her spouse's 


.spirit in the form of a dove, it merely 
}sets forth, with something very near 


akin to dullness, a funeral march, a 


rustic dance or two and seme rather 
rugged and somber strains supposed to 
ibe the accusing voice of conscience. 


The dove has little part in the matter, 


and its cooings are immediately swal- 
lowed up by hoarse blasts of the bas- 
soon. Altogether, the work is un- 
'worthy the Dvorak of earlier days, 
holds the interest of the 


Beautiful Second Symphony. 


Beethoven's second 


the endless repetitions of many of its 


themes and the undeniably old-fash- 
ioned cut of its form. It was played | 
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symphony has 
beauty enough to make it still deserving | 
of a place at modern concerts, spite of 





‘with that rare finish and perfection or 


detail which.Mr. Gericke Knows so well 

how to obtain from his orchestra. 
Louise Homer, the 

radiant than ever, and, _ it 


first Liszt’s wonderfully fascinating set- 
ting to the ‘“‘Lorelei’’ poem. She gave 
it in an honest, conscientious and hearty 
style that was partially effective, but 
that still lacked much of finesse and 


that weird suggestiveness the music 


ought to convey. Later she sang a 


scena and aria from Wagner's “Rienzi,” 
‘dull things in themselves and not es- 
‘pecially bettered by the tremendous | 
‘strength with which she tossed her 
| voice into the hall. 
true “‘metier’’ is in grand opera with all } 
\its most turbulent accessories. 





RST SYMPHONY 
REHEARSAL TODA 


Dvorak’s ‘The Wood Dove’ 
to Be Performed for First 
Time in Boston—Soloist Is 
Mrs, Loulse Homer. 








The 25th season of the Boston Svm- 
phony orchestra, Mr. Wilhelm Gericke 
conductor, will begin in Symphony Hall 
this afternoon at 2:30 o’clock with the 


first public rehearsal. The programme 


will include Goldmark’s overture, ‘‘In 
the Spring,’’ and Beethoven’s symphony 
No. 2, both familiar works. Dvorak’s 
Symphonic poem, ‘‘The Wood Dove,”’ 
will be performed for the first time in 
Boston. . 

After the composer left New York to 
make Prague again his dwelling place, 
he wrote a series of symphonic poems, 
or orchestral ballads. They were in- 
Spired for the most part by folk songs 
or legends, three or four of them of a 
bloody-head-and-rattling-bones nature: 
‘The Noon Witch,’’ “The Water Sprite,’’ 
“The Golden Spinning Wheel’ and this 
‘““‘Wood Dove.’’ C. J. Erben, archivist at 
Prague, wrote a ballad, “The Wood 
Dove,’’ and this gave Dvorak the sub- 
ject for the work to be plaved today. 

The Bohemians believe that the souls 
of the good appear after death as white 
doves, but those’ of the wicked as 
ravens. In Erben’s ballad a widow with 
lamentation follows the corpse of her 
husband to the grave. While she is 
weeping, a jovial peasant appears, who 
offers her marriage. Like the famous 


Ksphesian widow, easily consoled by the 
soldier who stood guard over her hus- 
band’s corpse—the story told first by 
Petronius and afterward by many oth- 


soloist, more 
would 
jappear, in more powerful voice, sang 
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ers, among them Jeremy Taylor, who 
narrated it with permet eloquence and 
gusto in his ‘‘Holy 

play by Otway—this Bohemian widow 
forgets her grief and there is a gay 
wedding festival. 

But a dove in a tree near the grave 
moans out his melancholy. ’Tis the 
spirit of the husband, who was poisoned 
by the wife so inconsolable for a day. 
She, tortured by remorse, kills herself. 
Dvorak’s music is frankly pictorial and 
narative. The composition was pub- 
lished in 1899, and played in Chicago in 
October of that year by Thomas’ or. 
chestra. ° 

The soloist this afternoon will be Mrs. 
Louise Homer, who will sing a scena 
and aria from ‘Rienzi’’ and  Liszt’s 
“Lereley.’’ with orchestral accompani- 
ment. This will be her second appear- 
ance at these concerts. 

At the second concert, the 2ist. Mr. 
Waldemar Luetschg, a young Russian 
pianist now living in Chicago, will play 
Liszt’s concerto in A major, No, 2, and 
thus make his first appearance in this | 
cOuntry. The orchestral pieces will be | 
the overture to Smetana’s opera, ‘Li- 
bussa.’’ Strauss’ tone-poem, ‘‘Death and 
Transfiguration,” and Tschaikowsky’s 
impressive symphony in F minor, No. 4 

Libussa, the heroine of Smetana’s 
Opera, is the woman who founded a 
mighty dynasty in Bohemia. The opera 
Is Intensely national. Mr. Warncke, the 
new first ’cellist of the orchestra, will 
make his first appéarance as a soloist | 
at the third concert, Oct. 28. It is said 
that he will play Dvorak’s concerto. 


CELLIST WARNKE 
UPENS UN OCT. 2 
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New Acauisition of Boston 


Symphony Orchestra Only 
One of Three—Max Hess 
and M, Sadony Others. 





Heinrich Warnke, first ‘cellist of the 
celebrated Kaim orchestra of Munich, 
Germany, who has been secured by the 
Boston Symphony orchestra to take the 
place of Rudolph Krasselt, first solo 
‘cellist for the past two years, will make 
his first appearance here at the opening 
of the season on Oct, 2. Two other noted 
musicians who will make their first ap- 
pearances here at the same time are 
Max Hess, fist Lorn of the Cologne 
orchestra, and M, Sadony, bassoon of 
the Cologne orchestra. 

Prof. Willy Hess of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra returned to America,’ 
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suesday, and to Boston Wednesday, 
after a four weeks’ hunt through Ger- 
‘many for first-class musicians, and he 
js more than pleased with his success. 
 “T have known Mr. Warnke for years,” 
gaid Prof. Hess, ‘“‘and when the famous 
conductor, Weingartner, and Richard 
Strauss, both hearing that I was after 
a first ’cellist, told me to hear Warnke, 
I went to hear him—and I decided that 
he must come to Boston on the spot.” 
According to Prof. Hess, however, it 


Was no easy matter to get Mr. Warnke 
ewey from the fatherland, He was very 
comfortably settled in Munich and: haa 
no desire to conquer other worlds, In 
act, he had already refused most flat- 
ering offers from the Berlin Philhar- 
monic orchestra and frqm the Vienna 
orchestra. But under Prof, Hess’ urg- 
ings he finally consented to come. 
broad Mr. Warnke has a very big 
reputation for a man of 33. As a mu- 
Siclan he was the pet pup of Klicngel, 
and well known throughout Europe. As 
p. teacher he was not less well known; 
@ wags the instructor of the same Me. 
Krasselt, whose place here he has con- 
sented to fill. 
Mr. Warnke is planning to arrtye in 
America, for the first time in his life. 
about Sept. 25, in good time for the 


opening of the season, Oct. 2; and the | 


other two acquisitions of the 
Messrs. Hess and Sadony, will 
about the same time. 

Mr. Hess is 27 years old, and for a 
man of his age has had wonderfully 
good offers to play in Munich, Berlin 
and Vienna, but until Prof. Hess got 
hold of hem he has held by the Cologne 
orchestra. Mr. Sadony is about 40. He, 
too, has had very flattering offers, but 
is leaving Cologne for the first time. 

With ‘Mr. Warnke as first ’cellist, Mr. 
Hess as first horn and Mr. Sadony as 
bassoon, Prof. Hess is convinced that 
the Symphony orchestra has been enor- 
mously strengthened. Mr. Warnke will 
also make one of the famous Boston 
Symphony quartet. 
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THE SYMPHONIES BEGIN 


The 25th season of the Boston Symphoay Or- 
chestra, Wilhelm Gericke, conductor, was inau- 
Gurated last evening at Symphony Hall, the pro- 
gramme of the first cone 
| Overture, 

-»- Liszt 


»..Dvorak 
seeeees. Wagner 


including Heinrich 
Warnke, first 'cellist; P, Sadoni, bassoon; Max 
Hess, first horn; also Boston’s well-known and 
distinguished Violinist, John GC. Mullaly, who 
Will be a most valued addition to the many artists 
composing the orchestra. 

The opening number was Goldmark’s overture, 
“In the Spring.’’ Although from its title it 
ci-gped be considered out of season, the overture is 
one that can often be bh 
is in Goldmark’s best need, py — g Ry Fe, 
dom and originality of thought, but as tu the 
scoring, which is ideal in every way. In some 
Ways the ‘‘In the Spring’ overture surpasses 


such as ‘‘Sappho,’’ ‘‘Penthesilea’’ and is only 
second to “‘Sakuntala.’’ It made a delightful im- 


ee ORE Os 
‘PiDvorak’s symphonic 
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onie poem, ‘“The Wood Dove,’ 
was heard a ese concerts for the first time. 
Briefly stated, the work, in five sections, played 
without pause, was suggested by an old Bohemian 
folk legend, aud was composed about six years 
ago. The music is well descriptive of the story, so 
far as one can judge at a first hearing, and there 
are many pages of great beauty that fix the at- 
tention of the listener. The work deserves an- 
other hearing in the near future. 

Mme, Louise Homer, a general favorite in this 
city, made her second appearance at these con- 
certs. She sang Liszt’s admirable setting of the 
familiar Heine poem with fine voice and intelli- 
gent grasp of the spirit of the text. She was 
even more successful in the scene and aria from 
the third act of ‘‘Rienzi.’’ Mme. Homer was en- 
thusiastically applauded and recalled after each 
number. Beethoven's second symphony in D, was 
the closing number. The ensemble of the or- 
chestra was especially fine for the first of the | 
season, owing, perhaps, in part to the recent trip | 
to Canada and the West. | 

At the rehearsal and concert this coming week 
Waldemar Luetschg, a young’ Russian pianist now | 
living in Chicago, will play Liszt’s concerto in A | 
major, No. 2, and this will be his first appear- 
ance in this country. The orchestral pieces will 
be the overture to Smetana’s opera, ‘‘Libussa,’’ 
Strauss’ tone-poem, ‘‘Death and-Transfiguration,’’ 
and Tschaikowsky’s symphony I’ minor, No. 4. 
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“SANDERS THEATRE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Boston Sympliony Orchestre 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor 


SIX CONCERTS 


THURSDAY, Oct. 26; WEDNESDAY, 
and THURSDAYS, Dec. 28, Feb. 1, 
April 19, at 7.45 P. M. 

Soloists: Miss ALICE R. 
MEAD, Miss CLARA 
OLGA SAMAROFF, Mr. MYRON W. WHIT- 
NEY, Jr., Mr. GEORGE PROCTOR. 
season tickets for the series, $5. Subscribers 

Of last season may secure the SAME SERATS 

On application to C. W. Sever & Co., Harvard 

Sq., on or before Oct. 18. The unclaimed seats 

will be on sale Saturday morning, Oct. 21, at 

ay Fee © 
A limited number of seats have 
served for college officers and invited 
(A) 


Nov. 
Marcn 


COLE, Miss OLIVH 
KLOBERG Mme, 


re- 


been 
guests. 
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MUSICAL MATTERS 


& 
B9FS0BOD>S 72 DVBIGS 664069009 O@ 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 
AAV PROGRAMME. Crtie-© 
Concert Overture, in A major, op 36, ‘‘In the 
Spring’’ Goldmark 
Song, ‘“‘The Loreley,’’ with Orchestral accom- 
paniment iszt 
Mme, Louise Homer. 
Poem, ‘‘The Wood Dove,’’ 
like-named Ballad), op 110. 


Symphonic 
Erben’'s (First 
time) Dvorak 

Scene, ‘‘Just God!’’ and Aria, ‘‘My Life fades 
in its Blossom,’’ from ‘‘Rienzi,’’ Act III., 

Wagner 


(after 


Mme. Louise Homer, 
Symphony No. 2, in D major, op. 36..Beethoven 


The Bass-drum 
day, 
The lowing horns 
key, 
The Boston Orchestra starts in to play, 
And work begins for Gericke—and me. 


pounds the knell of 


wind slowly through the 


¥ 
Cy 
Q 


parting | 


y 


| 


: r 
The boast of Gericke, the pomp of Paur, 
And all that Henschel, all that Nikisch gave, 


Await alike the season’s opening hour 
To play all things from furious to grave. 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The big portfolios of Sauerquell gend ack 
Full many a work with gongs and wind- 


chine, 
With much of dissonance and little air. 


When Mr. Gericke took the stand the 
greeting was especially prolonged and core 
dial. The opening work of the season was 
decidedly different from the solemn style 
in which the former conductors used to 
break the ice. Henschel used to commence 
with Beethoven's “Dedication of the 
House’ overture, aS a sort of musical 
grace, and Nikisch and Paur generally 
gave some lofty number as avant- 
courier,”’ 

it was much pleasanter, however, to take 
our spring medicine at once. Goldmark's 
Spring overture is entirely free from musl- 
cal riddles, or ‘‘Weltsehmerz,’ or any of 
those troubles which seem to afflict most 
modern composers. On the | 
seems that in the Springtime Goldmark’'s 
fancies lightly turn to thoughts of wood- 
wind. Pipings and carollings and ali veins 
of pastoral beauty were in the work, yet 
contrapuntal skill was not lacking. Such 
men as Goldmark, Rheinberger, or Jadas- 
sohn, may not be of absolutely the first 


rank in musical creation, but they certain- 


ily prove how much of melody and beauty 


ean be united with strict form. The over- 
ture was heartily applauded. 

Mme. Louise Homer made an unqualified 
success. 
Liszt’s ballad, giving the climax—‘Er 
schaut nur hinauf in der Hoh’’—with fine 
effect, and making a very effective con- 
trast with the sadness of the subsequent 
“Ind das hat mit ihrem singen, Die Lorelei 
rethan,”’ 


contrary, 1t 


She entered into the full spirit of : 


As if to disprove the saying the Homer 


sometimes nods, she made a still greater 
success with the ‘‘Rienzi’’ aria. When one 
listens to a work of this kind how utterly 
absurd it makes the accusations of ROw- 
botham and other old fogy Englishmen, 
that Wagner introduced his theories be- 
cause he could not write melodies! 

There is too much of melody in this 
number; it interferes with the dramatic 
effect; and the roulades and vocal repeti- 
tions are almost comically unlike the Wag- 
ner whom the world has come to recog- 
nize. 

Nevertheless the work, amid much of 
claptrap, has its moments of genius, and 
Mme. Homer has done well to resuscitate 
it. There were many recalls. Mme 
Homer's voice was never as brilliant as it 
is at present, 


How would one enjoy a melodrama writ- 
ten by Wordsworth? 
by Dvorak is about as much at cross pur- 
poses. The story tells of a woman who 
poisons her husband, then wooed and won 
by a young peasant, is afterwards haunted 
by the spirit of the dear defunct, goes 
mad and commits suicide. Liszt might 


have made something out of this gruesome | 


A symphonic poem | 
| seuson. 


| Yet 


topic, but Dvorak only succeeds in giving 
a mixture of ghosts and rose-water. 

The story is told at great length, as if 
by a man who had reached what Disraeli 
would have called his anecdotage. There 
are some good points in the composition, 
as, for example, the sturdy peasant’s dance, 
with its empty fifths as prelude, but the 
supernatural touches were tame and the 
work was far too long for what it had to 
say. The score might be sent to the §So- 
ciety for Psychical Research; for we have 
certainly no further use for it in the Sym- 
phony concerts. 


Spite of the fact that one or 2 American 
critics have found fault with Beethoven, 
that composer seems to wear pretty well. 
Mr. Gericke spared not a single repeat in 
the symphony, yet there was scarcely a 
sign of any exodus before the last notes. 
The orehestra played with such spirit that 
we suspect that they liked the work as 
much the audience did. The work is 
worth study were it only for its historical 
significance. Its larghetto movement (the 
rem of the work) was one of those com- 
positions of long breath in slow tempo 
which Beethoven was the first to thor- 
oughly master. 

Its Scherzo is 


a oc 
as 


the first symphonic move- 
ment of this form, Beethoven having 
grown tired of the smug Minuet which 
Haydn had riveted upon the symphony. 
the movement which he called ‘‘Min- 
uet,’’ in his first symphony, or the so-called 
Minuet of the Fourth Symphony, is far 
more of a Scherzo than this movement, al- 
though this second symphony marks the 
formal opening of the new path, 

The finale, too, is epoch-making. The old 
suite had ended with a gigue, or jig, and 
all the old cycle forms had 
ending with 
the patience of the auditors. 
the symphonies of Haydn and Mozart fol- 
lowed this lead and ended in a rollicking 
manner, Beethoven himself yielded to the 
custom in his first symphony. 

But in this second symphony he begins 

show what a symphonic finale should 
really be,—a true climax. The reviewer 
finds more meaning and more power in 
the finale than in any other movement of 
this symphony. 

But perhaps it is 
about the merits 


LO 


rather late to write 
of Mr. Van Bee- 


SEER 2 nee eee co 


the habit of | 
a jovial movement to reward | 
Almost ali | 


thoven, and it may be unnecessary to de- | 


fend them from modern attacks; therefore 
we limit ourselves to adding that the 
orchestra was of surprisingly good en- 
somble for a first concert, the bassoons 
were very steady in the Trio of the Scherzo, 
and the symphony made a good climax to 
an interesting concert. Louis C, Elson, 


a wt eeewen awe ee 


MUSIC NOTES, 

It is possible that we shall have some op- 
nortunities of comparing orchestras this 
The Philadelphia Symphony 
orchestra, under Mr. Fritz Scheel, is con- 
templating a Boston performance, If Mr. 
Paur would venture here with his Pitts- 
burg orchestra we believe he would receive 
a cordial welcome. 
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SEASON 1905-O6., 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Mr. Nijinsky in Paris has shocked the 
By WILt! parisians go much by his mimicking of 
The program for next week's Sym- | Debussy’s prelude to ‘‘The Afternoon of 
phony concerts, the second in the a Faun’’ that two of the Parisian pa- 
series, is one of unusual interest. Not | | pers refused to ‘cover’ the perform- 
only will it bring to Boston an unknown | yances. Of course the theatre was sold 
pianist and an unknown work by the | out for each and every one Of ,{igse 
Bohemian composer Smetana, but it Phrase ons This reminds the New 
| Music Review of ‘‘a curious incident in 

will contain two of the most attrac- ‘he lite of the Boston Symphony Or- p M 
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tive works of Richard Strauss and SATU RD] chestra. Mr. Gericke, preparing his pro- 
Tschaikowsky. The soloist will be | grammes for a trip to this city, Phila- 


Waldemar Lutschg, who on Friday al-. delphia and other towns, thought of 
ternoon will make his debut in Ameri- | Goldmark’s overture to ‘Sappho,’ a 
ca. Mr. Lutschg is a young man whose | tragic overture inspired by a play based 

:2 is try was preceded | on the old legend of the burning, pas- 
Se eavdeuita vabioate ih is a! | sionate poetess, the Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


- a sae mone a - ‘ ~~ 


: . of the Grecian isles. About that time 

Russian by birth and parentage, hav- | Miss Nethersole had shocked a sensitive, , 

ing been born in St. Petersburg of Rus- | SMETANA. idealistic public by the realism of her 

sian parents. His father was an artist performance in ‘Sapho,’ the play based 

of distinction and a teacher of painting. upon Alphonse Daudet's celebrate, ro- 

He himself showed at an early age a mance of Parisian life. Mr. Gericke, sue 
great talent for the piano, but he was | LISZT. | reading about the scandalous” proceed- in A major. 
thoroughly prepared for concert work ings—and surely the protests were more 

before he made his debut in his native scandalous than the alleged offence— 

city in 1896. His success there was im- RICHARD STRAUS promply withdrew Goldmark’s overture, ation,” op. 23. 
mediate and since that time he has | saying that he would do nothing to en- 

been one of the most popular pianists 'danger the fair fame of the orchestra.” 


in Russia. Two years later he made his Nor was Mr. de Pachmann allowed to 
first tour of Germany and attracted 


ad - a | injure the orchestra dignity last season, 

ip Oa bie ge gy saersr ba ad for his antics at the piano, his conversa- 
tres. His whole career has been spent TSCHAIKOWSKY. tions with himself and his frank praise 36. 

on the continent. of his own performances would not 
have been en rapport with the atmos-!se 

phere in the oblong auditorium, whether 

or not the performance would have been 

Waldemar Lutschg, as. incomparably poetic as Mr. de Pach- 

when he seats h} a 

Pianist, soloist at Symphony next week. | idee Aes with chenen’é tae 
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Soloist 


Mr. WALDEMAR LUTSCHG. 


‘The Pianoforte is a Kimball, 
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The Second Symphony Concert—More 
Plans for the New Season—Singers and 
Virtuosi 


In Symphony Hall yesterday the Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave the second afternoon 
concert of the new season. Mr. Gericke 
conducted, and Waldemar Litschg, a young 


|'Russian, who has lately settled in Chicago, 
was the pianist. He was making his first 


appearance in America and the audience 
applauded him warmly. Smetana’s over- 
ture to his opera ‘‘Libussa’’ was the unfa- 
miliar music of the concert, and it was 
played probably for the first time in Amer- 
ica. The whole programme, which will be 
repeated tonight, was: Smetana, Overture 
to the opera ‘‘Libussa’’; Liszt, Concerto No. 
2, for piano; Richard Strauss, tone-poem, 
‘Death and Transfiguration’’; Tschaikovsky, 
Symphony No. 4. 

“Death and Transfiguration” is becoming 
tichard Sirauss’s ‘‘Tannhauser.’’ The full 
and true believers agree that it contains or 
foreshadows nearly all the peculiar quali- 
ties of his later tone-poems: yet regret that 
here and there in it he has preferred the 
ways of Liszt to his own. Meanwhiie in 
Europe and in America conductors place it 
oftenest of all Strauss’s music on their pro- 
grammes, and their audiences seem to hear 
it more and more gladly. The wandering 
composer himself chooses none so frequent- 
ly for his own conducting. The reasons are 
plain enough. Of all Strauss’s tone-poems 
“Death and Transfiguration” is the most 
readily comprehensible and the most deeply 
moving. It does not matter at all whether 
the verses that accompany the music were 
written before or after it was composed. 
They do tell us sufficiently what was in 
Strauss’s mind and fancy as he wrote, and 
that, as with any music that seeks expres- 
sion ‘first of all, we have a right and a duty 
to know. 

With such guidance there is no obscuring 
or mistaking what the music would express, 
The details are trivial—the ticking of the 
clock in ‘‘the little necessitous chamber,” 
the rattle in the throat of the dying idealist. 
They are the infatuations of programme- 
makers or the excesses of the composer. 
They are also the things upon which the 
detractors and the doubters love to dwell 
to the hiding of others that are infinitely 
more important. There is no mistaking the 
wan mood of a spent and expiring soul with 
which the music begins. There is no miss- 
ing the tonal flashes—call them youth, 
childhood, ‘the lyric period,’’ what you 
will—that brighten or soften it. There is 
no withstanding that tonal battle when 
ideals clash against all the world and 
Fate behind. And there is no resisting that 


IN THE WORLD OF MUSIC 
VV Ove, | (ate 1 z ‘et 
STRAUSS, TSCHAIKOVSKY AND SME- 
TANA 


‘mighty apothedsis*when every instrumental 


voice cries at its fullest and richest: ‘Say 
not the struggle naught availeth.”’ rf 
“Death and Transfiguration’’ is not onl 
readily comprehensible; it is deeply mov- 
ing. It is time to have done with the me 


chanics of Strauss, even with the mechanics 
of his imagination, except in our. pri- 


vate studies. Most of us know by this 
time that he can invent such uncanny 
rhythms as that which brings Death into 
the chamber. We know, also, that he can 
split a theme into harmonic splinters, as he 
does when Fate beats down the Ideal of 
the tone-poem. We know the wonders of 
his polyphony; the miracles of his instru- 
mentation: the strangeness and the marvels 
of his harmonies—and dissonances. It is 
time for us to take all these things for 
granted, as he does. They are means, not 
ends. Does the music of ‘Death and 
Transfiguration” search our hearts and 
kindle our spirits? Does it lay bare the 
soul of the dying man, mood upon mood, 
emotion upon emotion? Does it wage once 
more in tones the eternal battle for am 
Ideal? Does it ery with all the myriad 
voices of the Apocalypse that the struggle 
does avail? It is not a question of whether 
music can or ought to express these things 
and a dozen others in the emotional con- 
tents of the tone-poem. Those are matters 
for academic debate. The real question is 
whether this particular man, Richard 
Strauss, has made this particular music, 
“Death and Transfiguration,’’ accomplish 
these things. Can there be but one answer 
from any imaginative or open-minded 
hearer? 

This music searches our hearts with its 
pathos, shakes us with its warfare, intoxi- 
rates us with the plangent splendor of its 
triumph. And it does all these things the 
more because it is music of our own time, 
lives and strivings. When Beethoven wrote, 
they were remaking the modern world. In 
the prime of Wagner and Liszt romance 
had been born again. And now we search 
our own hearts and the hearts of others and 
eannot find the things we seek. They 
splinter like Strauss’s harmonies. They 
vanish like his tonalities. We shift, Wwe 
strive, we fail, we despair. Yet we are all 
optimists at bottom. We do hear at our best 
moments the full-throated C-major glories 
of that apotheosis. It remained for Strauss 
to put the moods of his time into tones 
that speak as with our voices. 

Tschaikovsky followed Strauss on Mr. 
Yericke’s programme, and he, too—it is easy 
to hear someone saying—is of our time. 
He is by the dates in the biographical dic- 
tionary, and no Russan of today is much 
more than that. Beside Strauss he is still 
primitive in mind and mood, though he has 
learned our arts of expression, and some- 
times bettered our teaching. Hear Fate, 
according to Tschaikovsky, stamping’ and 


| stalking through the first movement of the 


fourth symphony—a giant god, earth-shak- 
ing, irresistible. Shall we strive against 


‘him: shall we do tonal battle for our ideals, 


even as does Strauss? Not at all, replies 
the Russian. “Moderato con anima in 
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‘movemento di valse.” Let us float away in 


waltz rhythm on our dreams and visions. 
We can ‘have them for the asking. Let us 
sit in sad-sweet melancholy and muse of 
old, forgotten, far-off things, ‘‘andante in 
modo di canzona,’’ with the Plaintive oboe 
to lead the instrumental choir. Or let us 
play with our fancies and with our stringed 
instruments in persistent pizzicato. Finally, 
Shall we riot through a wild debauch of 
folk-tune, and yet hear Fate still stamp- 


ing and stalking above the din? 


Primitive minds, primitive emotions. Or 
so they seemed after Strauss, with his 
acrid, intense modernity. In bitter con- 
test, ‘he thad persuaded us, lies surcease 
from sorrow and unrest. And Tschaikovsky 
would take us for comfort into the rude 
tumults of a peasant holiday. No wonder 
it was hard to take his fourth movement 
for more than a rough-and-tumble of ex- 
cited sound. Strauss’s hero strives. falls, 
hopes, fights again, conquers. Tschaikov- 
Sky’s sits in the sun—maybe the brightness 
will hide him from that stalking Fate— 


and pipes sadly, moodily, or chases vagrant 


fancies up and down the strings. You hear 
Strauss’s song of triumph, and Tschaikov- 
sky answers in ‘‘movemento di valse.”’ °T is 
fate as a primitive mind sees it, as primi- 
tive emotions fear it, and shrink before it. 
The consolations are fas primitive, be they 
plaintive or fanciful or tumultuous. Yet 
the ‘‘poetic basis’’ as the phrase goes, be- 


hind Strauss’s and ‘behind Tschaikovsky's | 
music, are one and the same—the struggle | 


against the world, and Fate behind, for 
ideals and the happiness they bring. But 
how different is the treatment. Strauss’s 
is all passionate contest: Tsehaikovsky's 
all pretty or tumultuous evasion. 


Emotion- | 


ally Strauss’s is the voice of a man. Tsch-i- | 


kovsky’s, in comparison, of a chi'd. 


[t was almost a pity after such taxiag } 
and intricate music that Smetana’s over- | 


| ture did not end the concert instead of be- | 
ginning it. 


Libussa was a national heroine 
of Bohemia who does not deeply affect 
us who are beyond its borders. 
put her into a sort of national] opera and 


Smetana | 


wrote a solemn overture for it Still more : 
in the vein that suits national festivals. | 


Stately sonorities 
melody continues it. 


begin it. 


it. After Strauss and Tschaikovsky you 
recalled it like a calming memory. Of Mr. 
Liitschg and the playing of the orchestra 
it will be fairer to write after tonight’s 
concert. H. T. ’. 


Ingratiating | 
(Libussa was woman 
Chivalrous accents end | 
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R. Strauss’ ‘Death and Trans- 
guration’ and Tschaikow- 
sky's symphony No,4 Given 
at Second Concert, 
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TWO MASTERPIECES 
GRANDLY RENDERED 


SE 


smetana’s Prelude to ‘‘Libus- 
sa’’—Luetsche Plays First 
Time in America— Next 
in Memory of Mrs, Lowell, 


~ 


The second Symphony concert was 
given last night in Symphony Hall. Mr. 
Gericke conducted. The programme 
was as follows: 

Overture to ‘‘Libussa’’ (first time)....Smetana 
Piano concerto in A major, No. 2......... Liszt 
‘Death and ‘Transfiguration’’ Strauss 
Symphony No. Tschaikowsky 

Smetans wrote his opera ‘‘Libussa,’’ 
a glorification of Bohemia’s Amazon 
princess, Who finally wxs forced to take 
to herself a husband to aid her in gov- 
erning her people, for a ‘future audi- 
ence,’ as his biographer, Weilek, puts 
it. Smetana’s serious opera, ‘‘Dalibor.’’ 
met with little success when it was 
produced in 1868 and the composer, cut 
tO the quick, took great pains with 
‘“Libussa,”’ especially in the matter of 
musical declamation. The opera was 
completed in 1872 and the overture was 
played in the seventies, but the opera 
Was not produced until 1881, when it 
took a prize and was chosen as the 
work for the dedication of «© new opera 
house in Prague. The composer de- 
signed his work for festival occasions: 
he could not endure the thought of it 
becoming a hackneyed repertory piece; 
but his wish was not regarded even 
While he was alive. 

Che overture is built on three typica! 
themes. ‘The first typifies Libussa, tlie 
Amazon, ‘‘the pride and glory of thie 
female sex, doing wise and man!) 
deeds,’’ as the old chronicler describe- 
her. The second is the theme of Li- 
Sussa, the woman with all the feminine 
charms and wiles that were characteris- 
tic of her weaker sisters. The third 
‘ypifies Premysl, whom she called from 
the field.as he was ploughing, and wead- 
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‘he overtu 


and for the purpose of establishing a 
mood than for performance, detached 
and without special significance, in a 
concert hall; yet as music without any 
articular association it is impressive— 

n fact, singularly impressive by reason 
of the simplicity and the earnest, sin- 
cerity that are peculiar to Smetana, 
qualities that are revealed fully in his 
superb symphonic poem, ‘‘Vysehrad."’ 
It is music that might well prepare for 
the reading of a stately epic poem or 
accompany the unvelling of a painting 
of some historic and mighty deed. 

The works of Strauss and Tschai- 
kowsky played at this concert are 
among the masterpieces of the two com- 
posers, and they were both inspired by 
thoughts of faith and of death. Bach 
has a programme, an argument, for al- 
though the poem by Alexander Ritter 
was written after the music had been 
composed, the poem is published in the 
score as a commentary, and while no 
argument appears in Tschaikowsky’s 
score, the Russian wrote to Mrs. von 
Meck, to whom the symphony is dedi- 
cated, an elaborate explanation of his 
purpose. It was bold of Mr. Gericke 
to put two works of this nature in jux- 
taposition. The experiment was engross- 
ing and successful. Few compositions 
could come after Strauss’ work and 
hold the attention of an audience. 
Tschaikowsky’s symphony has been 
praised by some and feared by others 
as aggressively Russian: but it is not 
parochial in its national sentiment, 
rhythm and color; its theme is univer- 
Sal; it appeals to every thinking being 
who is perplexed or disheartened by the 
mystery of life. 

Tschaikowsky and Brahms were con- 
stitutionally curious about death, and 
their curiosity, which was akin to de- 
spair, was often expressed in their mu- 
sic. Brahms was inclined to be peevish 
or surly in his expression of doleful 
dumps. He wrote in the spirit in which 
he died, for at the last he cried and 
turned his face to the wall, while 
Tschaikowsky simply said to his broth- 
er, who gave him assurance: “T think 
this is death; good-by, Modi,’’ and just 
before his sweet soul left his torment- 
ing body he looked toward heaven with 
an indescribable expression of uncloud- 
ed consciousness, and there was a cer- 
tain light in his eyes. 

The Russian is heroie in his despair. 
and it should be remembered that he '° 
himself was not satisfied with the hope- 
less Lamentation that closes his sixth 
Symphony and purposed to rewrite it. 
Brahms in his music—with the exception 
Of his ‘‘Tragic’’ overture in which there 
is a touch of noble serenity—reminds one 
of poisoned Brachiano’s speech in Web- 
Ster’s awful play: 

**On pain of death, let no Man name death to 

me; 

It is a word infinitely terrible.’’ 

Brahms’ attitude is not unlike that of 
the Sorry hero of Zola’s ‘‘Joie de Vivre,’’ 
who was haunted and incapacitated for 
manly work by the mere thought of 
death. 

In Strauss’ tone-poem and in Tschaik- 
OWsky’s symphony there is full and in- 
tense expression of man’s” rebellion 
against Fate. The sick man of Strauss 


reviews in the delirium of fever the , 


Scenes of his childhood and youth; once 
more he struggles for the things that 
men in this world set their hearts upon. 


To him in his death-sweat life is as | 


fare eT y f an 
ce sne rounded 


— ‘The ov s music for a solemn 4 
festival, better suited for the theatre’ 


ony po and shifting: sana. ana 10, tne 


mighty transformation! Death. dreaded, 
fought against, first gives him deliver- 
ance from the world; at last he sees 
clearly and knows the realities, ‘‘Death 
hath this also: that it openeth the gate 
to good fame.’’ The veriest clown is 
thus ennobled; he Knows at last the se- 
eret of secrets, and the proudest that 
look on his set face may well envy 
him. 

After the fever and stress and fury 
of Strauss’ musie comes the apotheosis 
of poor humanity. There is the sugges- 
tion in the solemn strains of the upris- 
ing and disappearing forever of life’s 
mist and clouds, of the fleeing away of 
all doubts and fears as shadows. Man’s 
life, then, after all, is not so weak and 
pitiful. The corruptible must put on 
incorruption, and this mortal must put 
on immortality. 

And yet there have been hearers who 


{| listening to this music found in it only 


charnel house horrors and bedlam rav- 
ings. 

In Tschaikowsky’s music, man is 
portrayed as undar the bludgeon of 
Fate. Of what avail is the fist shaken 
at the sky? How impotent the fiercest 
outburst! He may pursue happiness, 
but it is a chimera. He seeks consola- 
tion in past memories, in thought of 
old familiar faces that are gone for- 
ever, and in this melancholy is a cer- 
tain joy. The scherzo might be com- 
pared to the ‘Sleep Chasings” of Walt 
Whitman, to the fantastical forms and 
incidents that flit through a dreamer’s 
brain, At last the wretched one solves 
his problem before death brings relief; 
there is happiness to be found in Ob- 


serving and entering into the happiness | 


of others. Thus mav one live to the 
appointed end—yet the shadow of Fate 
will now and then darken the landscape 
and contract the horizon. 

Is this too fantastical? But Tschai- 
kowsky himself well said: “It is the 
characteristic feature of instrumental 
music that it does not allow analysis.’’ 
One hearing the tone poem and the 
symphony may hear them thus; another 
may be interested first of all in the 
technical proficiency of the orchestra; 
and still another may wonder what it is 
all about and sigh for a symphony by 
Haydn. one “‘with no nonsense in it— 
good, straight, pretty and lively mu- 
sic,’’ or possibly for the overture to 
‘“Rienzi.’’ The hearer must meet the 
comvoser at least half way. 

The orchestral performance, on the 
whole, was of the highest order of ex- 
ceHence. It was a pleasure to the ear 
and to the imagination. There were 
moments of inimitable solo display and 
in ensemble the orchestra was as a com- 
manding and entrancing virtuoso. If the 
climax of ‘‘Death and Transfiguration” 
was finely worked out and overpower- 
ing in its grandeur, the whimsical, 
capricious scherzo of the symphony, 
with its spectral jesting, was given with 
an astounding command of nuances. Mr, 
Gericke conducted with much sympathy 
and fervor, as well as with an exquisite 
sense of proportion. 

Mr. Waldemar Luevcaehg, pianist, 
played here for the first time in Amer- 
ica. Born in St. Petersburg in 1877, he 
studied there and began the career Of a 
virtuoso in 1896. He is now living in 
Chicago. He chose the second concert 
of Liszt. which was iast played at these 
coneerts by Mr. Joseffy. The concerto 
itself is not a work for sensational dis- 
play; it does not by dash and glitter, by 
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long, was magnificently | pieres by the 


C brass contingent of tne orchestra; the r | 
wt strings and other instruments gave the " ae . 
| l.» second theme in an agreeably expres- i . eC ar IT Of 

Ror 7 oe sive vein, and the heroic mood of the’ f[ | - 7 | | 


closing part was set forth with due | 
solemnity and pomp. | ] 
The massive and somber tone poem ines , 


-* e 


§ d f th S DF atte manner. Gf BOUten and Genie . iy | Srandeur, al] magnificently plaved, made 
econ 0 v Cason S | ga ie ae 3 The first American appearance of} a fitting close to an exceptionally in- 
fewer really enjoyed, ‘tue numerous Waldemar Lutschg, the Russian pian-} teresting concert. For this week, in: 


! 
8 m hon Concerts chaotic movements of the work. The fist, Was the feature of special interest} place of the program annoureed in Sate | 
% 3 j ‘ P - 

y . characteristic symphony by Tschaikow- ; at the second Symphony concert, al-, urday’s Journal, Schubert's “Unfine| 
sky was delightful from beginning to | a. Ei oepy ha ae oh ata ; ey i, 
end. The varied instrumental combina- | though the whole evening was one to be) ished” s:mphnony, Beethoven's ‘“‘Eroica 
tions make it unusually attractive to remembered, Mr, Lutsehg is young and and other works will be given, at the 

¢ the general public, and the peculiar serious. He appears to take his art recuest of Maj. Higginson, as a me-' 
“aries 0 0'4 ' i ormances phrases and themes sprinkled ad. lib ; es | a fw telita’ tn': eels atl morial to Mrs. Charles Russell Lowell 
| throughout the four movements enable ene, See Be he ag ean a: ‘i's who died recently in New York. , 
the different “‘bands’’ -.o show - what not so bad a thing in a youthful player. ~ 
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| Prey can do—and they did it perfectly. 1 ee aT eS See "Vv ow enitite ” Se . 
[d dt in i) ‘t has given him a dignity and a ma-. - 
0 ‘ The novel pizzicato scherzo deserves : - . Fs 9 ; 
: gil oy mention, for here the strings turity of style not.always’found in a Mr. Lutschg and the BND ths Orchestra 
were particularly efficient, the “pick- | man of his years; it has made him The young pianists are cultivating a 


ing’ being crisp and in nerfect unison. 
The vigorous fourth movement was | 


Recitals and Minor Con- sufficiently strenuous to suit the most 
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free from mannerisms and has given! modest reticence. One by one they come 
him little of the aplomb of the storm- to us without a mark of eccentricity or a 
ing virtuoso. He goes to the other €x- touch of personal display. The shaking of 
treme, sometimes, and appears to be manes. the flingi f i s. the toss of 
holding his own energy and virility in) ™4nes, the Ninging of arms, the tossing 
eheck. bodies are going out of fashion. In a few 
Perhaps the Liszt A major concerto, years, if the youngsters prevail, Pach- 
Which he chose tor his debut, was partly mann’s grotesquerie will be a last curious 
responsible tor his lack of effectiveness. survival from the obsolete Waldemar 
It is a rather dull affair, in the main, Ltitsche. wl on red he Sy hony 
“und even such a great p'aver as Joseffy, ~*~‘? tigi 10 playes at the ympnony con- 
; who gave it here last vear, was unable certs of Friday and Saturday, is one of the 
, > - . 
{to lend it vitality. Sut Mr, Lutschg youngest and most modest of the new 
showed he has ample iechnique, a well- generation. ‘Personally he was pleasantly 
lec ) ar an artistic tempera- ; : : : 
ounded tone and an artistic tempera-| unobtrusive. It was only afterwards that 
ment, His appearance as ae recital it occurre rc | 7" 
pianist will be uwaited with interest. occurred to you how agreeable a young 
; ; man he seemed. Musically, as well, he was 
nn / ¥ % ‘ . 
Smetana’s Overture. | all discreet reticence. Presumably he had 
The novelty ef the program was Sme-| all the technical mastery and _ resources 
| ,0et as well as a master of digital tana’s overture to the opera ‘“‘Libussa,”; oat we ask of our pianists as a mat- 
technical difficulties presented no ob-] dexterity. a glorification of the traditional Bo-| tev of course, but he never thrusts 
stacle for his finger work was accom- Mr. Luetschg made a very favorable | holnian herbine of Prague. ‘Toe music| thet jon his Bearers, 2214 slesien eee 


eer 


|exacting taste. 
f h W k | This week’s program will introduce 
certs 0 t C Ge ’ |} as soloist Mr Heinrich Warnke, the 
i new first ‘’cellist of the orchestra. He 
will play Dvorak’s B minor concerto, 
‘for ‘cello. The other numbers will be 
_ The Russian pianist, Waldemar | Brahms’ Ra rags eel gh "’ two 
| ; , “op annesn*®ance in | compositions by. Elgar, first time at 
made his first appeafance in | COMpo 7. 
bor nggean ‘ ae ok pret ., | these cor -erts, and Liszt’s “Faust Sym- 
this country as soloist at last week's phony.’ | 
Symphony concerts, playing the Liszt ; 
A major concerto, a work in which 
brilliancy of performance is the chiet . 
requisite, although there are many | POMP and fury immediately compel th: 
L bat “— Ws a applause that rewards any apparently 
cantabe passages of great beauty an extraordinary feat of physical labor o1 
some moments in which the deeper | relieves excited and _ tightly ene 
musicianly qualities may find expres- } nerves. The pianist in order to make a 
sion. To Mr Lutschg the immense effect with it must.be a musician and a 


plished with a skill and smoothness | impression. His tone is delightfu! is is festal, with the pomp of brasses. pre- limpid that they hardly realized its ease. 


in. execution that indicated a master “dame pa le ae bd wg fa tory a vat td Rael of rich parenting 4 Its bravura was smoothly crisp, its lyric 
, F apnlie, ‘ S ene ; es Y aS 18 > o ‘ 
e ig, aS is ev ling tha passages smoothly rounded. It pursued the 


cOntours of a melody through Liszt’s laby- 
rinths of ornament and never obscured them 
or their setting, It was the playing of a 
pianist who is a musician before he is a 
virtuoso, Perhaps, however, it carried un- 
obtrusiveness too far. Somehow, it lacked 
more substantial and individual distinction. 
It was a little too disembodied, and it want- 
ed the brilliance that Liszt asks above all 
else. He composed a style, as someone said, 
death-bed dreams of youth and by the} 48 Much as he did music. True in this 
sonorous splendor of the dawning of | Second concerto, until near the end, it is 
the life beyond. Here again the band); a tempered brilliance and a tempered style, 


light cadenza passages were equally | nounced later. get | 

COV eaATrper  ¢) are ~~ T° <° ‘Yr é C' oClp} ¢ ’ . ¢ _ ; 

0 execution a m m- a covered itself with honors for Its ¢! and there is the potent example of Joseffy 
good in execution and the small sam gance of technique, although the effect 


eo of cantabel proved to be of an A few Saturday | , ; | a E for the subduing of even the chromatic riot 
ape y_ Eveh of the work would have been stil] great- ‘ 
exquisite singing quality. The almost SYMPHONY ing Concert , Eveh- an Hed gg 5a Rig ay ihinas wo’? So ieh of the end. Certainly Mr. Liitschg never 
msica] finale was set forth in toni!) hor sale or to rent. 40 State St., Room hee ™ little more abandon. : Strauss himself let tha t go to his own head or to his 
color of great brilliancy and the whole ‘Telephone 4235-5 Main. 2t(A): 019! aes Pot ee + patel) eyes 
SS se ot 


interpretation was a splendid example did it last season, and nothing of real, hearers’, and perhaps he and Mr. Gericke | 

of pianistic art of a high quality. Mr SYMPHONY TICKET WANTED , finish was lost. both turned Liszt’s musical kaleidoscope | 

Lutschg was received with great! To purchase; alternate Saturday evenings : , rather too deliberately. It is not good for 
rarmth. moderate price. Address B.M.M., Bosto stn tea sii tat cat Liszt when his hearers have time to think 
The Diner relay bee numbers were we Transcript. 2t(A) o13 Tschaikowsky'’s characteristic and As often before ‘the real virtuoso of 

overture from Smetana’s opera. “ —— : eer Renard : , ; ve 

bussa’’; the Richard Strauss tone poem, RY MPHONY ' | wonderfully wuggestive fourth sym- the concerts was the orchestra. Liszt, 

“Death and Transfiguration,’”’ and the REHEARSAL TICKET. single. seat. Firsi| phony, with its haunting melancholy,. Strauss, Tchaikovsky, all wrote for a 

Garey Pecbeeweny symphony. rhs Releeng, pontre: $35. Address Sra hes ola {t its “gripping’’ themes and its turbulent band of virtuosos, and Friday and Saturday 
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of this art, and his shadings and varia- technic is fluent. His reading was both 
tions in tempo were accomplished with- | musical and poetic, and there was the 
out marring the clarity of his tones, | polished elegance in phrasing that is 
even in the most rapid fingering. Mr peepee oc demanded oem sOUeee 
On O alSZl. 

Lutschg evidently is a man of great All in all, a brilliant and memorable 
power, judging from his physique; but | concert. 
he didn't abuse the instrument and his At the special request of Mr, Henry 
fortissimo, tempered to the capacity LL. Higginson the concert this week will 
itn wane tne free from the samedi be in memory of Mrs. Charles Russel! 

piano, we > J@BSNNE | Lowell. The programme will therefore 
accompainment so frequently heard / be changed from that announced on the 


when the pianist allows passion and} music page of this issue. Schubert’s 
temperament to overthrow discretion. ‘“Untinished’”’ Symphony and Beetho- 
‘The arpeggio measures were played ven’s “‘Eroica’’ will be played, and the 
gracefully, the chord runs and the} balance of the prog ‘amme will be an- 


the hapless Smetana wrote. The “touch 
of romantic sincerity, the passionate pa- 
triotism and the flashes of almost su- 
pernatural beauty in his works make 
them irresistibly fascinating. The play- 
ing ot the orchestra was neble in the 
highest degree. 

Richard Strauss’ “Death and Trans- 
figuration’’ seems more  ¢lassical- 
ly clear and simple as time genes on Did 
we once believed it weird and revolution- 
ary? <All that has passed, and it now 
appeals by the extreme beautyv of the 
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' music as this of Liszt 


will not understand Strauss. 


certo there 
tints in the two choirs as there were in 


richness 


they were fortunate enough to have one.) 
Such beauty of tone as strings and wood- 


winds brought to ‘‘Death and Transfigura- 


tion’’ ought to persuade even those who 
In the con- 
were almost as many tonal 
smooth 
overture 


imagination. The deep, 
of the brass in the 
ought to have gladdened Smetana. Tchai- 
kovsky was always distrusting bands. Yet 
no strings could have done more fer him 
than did ours in his symphony. It caught 
the quickest of his fancies. But the band 
was more than merelyninety virtucsi. They 
were virtuosi who were understanding, 
imagining and feeling as one man and 
that man was their conductor. It used to 
be the custom and often the truth to say 
that Mr. Gericke was not at his best in such 
and Strauss and 
Tchaikovsky. Last winter he seemed to 
be warming to it again, to be feeling it as 
-well as understanding it. Friday and Sat- 
urday,. there was no questioning his re- 
sponse to it or his men’s response to him. 
If the concerto ran a little too deliberately, 
the tonal light and shade, the half-tints 
and the full flashes were unfailing. Strauss 
had form and proportion under ‘Mr. Ger- 
icke’s hand, and the climax of the song 
of triumph was a mass of glowing tone. AS 
for Tchaikovsky did not even the persis- 
tent lengths and the occasional banalities 
of the fourth symphony sound steadily 
impressive? Mr. Gericke was persuading 
us that they ought to mean something 
and a conductor could hardly do more. 
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THY SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
PROGRAMME. 


Overture, to the Opera ‘‘Libussa’’ (First time) 
Smetans 


Concerto for Pianeoforte, N 


Waldemar 
Poem, ‘‘Death 


Lutsehe, 
and ‘Transfiguration,”’ 
Richard Strauss 
Symphony No, 4, in op 36.Tchatkowsky 
The programme was decidedly modern, 
yet it gave such strong contrasts of slyle 
that its modernity was by no means 4 
dreary waste of dissonance, and there was 
no monotony. Smetana was the most 
classical of these moderns, The ‘‘Libussa”’ 
overture was simple in its thematic ma- 
terial and the composer used it as & 
Beethoven might have done, Strong con- 
trasts were in its measures, the lofty fan- 
fares of the beginning being an admirable 
foil to the delicate duet of oboe and flute 
which constituted the subordinate theme. 
There was clear, clean-cut development, 
and the composer did not expand the form 
by any long coda; when he had said his 
say he ended his work, a proceeding which 


ray soloist, 
lone 
op, 23 


* minor, 


is by no méeangs usual With the composer 
of the present. 

The gslavonic word ‘“‘smetana’’ mens 
“eream,” and this Bohemian is worthy oi 
his name. But we doubt whether the 
audience could fully appreciate tie 
classicality of the overture on a single 
hearing, particularly as its lofty simplicity 
was at once effaced by the orchestral 
spices of Liszt. 

Mr. Lutschg made a fine impression in 
the Liszt concerto. He bristles with tech- 
nique as his name bristles with consonants. 
Rarely have we heard an unheralded young 
pianist With so clear a conception of What 
he wanted to do and such good equipment 
for doing it. A shallowness of tone in the 
heavy bass chords was the only shortcom- 
ing of the work. The A major concerto 
is not as great a work to conjure with 
its peppery companion in E-fiat, yet it is 
intrinsically the greater of the two Liszt 
concertos, 

Its orchestral touches are very beautifui. 
We do not think that Liszt has yet re- 
ceived full credit for his orchestral power; 
even Tschaikowsky or Richard Strauss do 
Hot cause him to grow pale, and the wors 
held its own easily against the two master 
pieces that followed. The ensemble Wiis 
peifeet, and the honor of this must )' 
divided between Mr. Gericke and Mr 
Lutseche. While the pianist displayed ial) 
admirable surety, he did not discard ‘ 
free interpretation at times; an oOccasiloha! 
use of “tempo rubato’? was eminently 1) 
ting and lent effect to some passages, bul 
this gave added difficulty to the orchestril 
part. Every climax was well wrought 
and at the end the pianist was recalled 
over and over again. He thorough) 
deserved the tribute; we shall watch the 
eareer of this artist with much interest 
for there is something of genius in his 
performance. 

The rest of the concert was devoted 
Studies of Fate and Death from the Gi 
man and Russian points of view, yet 
was not sombre and it was certainly 

tensely interesting and exciting (as 
elevating) to its very last note, 
echivf event of the programme Was 
Strauss performance. The composition 
(‘Death and Transfiguration’’) grows 
greater and greater with each repeatec 
hearing; in this case familiarity breeds 
reverence. It is not so long ago that the 
witlings called it ‘‘Death and Damnation — 
and thought the whole matter horrib.) 
morbid and unhealthy. 

Now it stands revealed as one of 
eyeatest possible pictures of human strus 
gle, a Greek tragedy in tones, but with ah 
ending far nobler than the Hellenic pic- 
tures of Fate. In Tolstoi’s ‘‘Death of Tvat 
lliiteh’ we find in words what Strauss has 
here told in tones, an accidental resem 
blanee, but a close one, in the final calm, 
clear view of mortal dissolution. The worse 
is not programme-music in the sense that 
Beethoven's Pastoral symphony or Met- 
delssohn’s Jeyrides overture are p’v 
grumme-music. 
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-- It pictures moods rather than events, Se id 
in this it is rather of the school of 
Reethoven’s Heroic symphony or of 
Brahms’ Tragic overture. At this concert 
we tried to listen without a thought of 
Ritter’s descriptive poem or of the dozen 
little sick-room details which commentators 
have saddled upon the work—and the com- 
position gained in consequence, An unavail- 
ing struggle, happy memories, a journey 
through the valley of Despair to a serene 
confronting of Death, that is programme 
enough for this mighty tone-poem., 

We cannot sufficiently praise the per- 
formance. One could pick out individu! 
excellences, the exquisite flute-playing an 
‘he delicate violin work at the point wher 
memories of the past enter, but it is 
unnecessary; the whole orchestra played 
gloriously. And the reading of the work 
was one whier must redound to Mr. 
Gericke’s credit; it gained by the moderia- 
tion with which it was performed; there 
wes no attempt to inflate the emotions por- 
trayed; everything was set forth power- 
fully and clearly, but never sensationally. 

INven the chronic fault-finders must have 
been convinced that Mr. Gericke showed 
real greatness by his interpretation of this 
work. We were glad to see the audience 
pour out some of the resultant enthusiasm, 
at the end of the work, upon the poetic 
conductor. 

Then came another view of Fate, this 
time ‘‘a la Russe.”’ lt was a bold, but 
wise, step to place the Tschaikowsky work 
after the Strauss composition. 
erandeur of Sophocles does not abolish 
the vehemence of Sudermann or I{bsen; 
vet perhaps the juxtaposition was unfair 
to the Russian, who, although a genius in 


4 
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’ 


The . 


his way, has not the titanic power of the > 


great German. 

There were many fanfares at the begin- 
ping of the symphony, some of which re- 
minded of the introduction of Schumann's 
B-flat symphony, seen through a glass (dof 
Vodka) darkly. The second movemena, in 
song-style, was delightfully tuneful) and 
gave the oboe a fine chance to do masterly 
work in folk-song melody, which M. lLongy 
performed most delicately. The subordi- 
nate theme which follows is not far re- 
moved from light-opera music. The return 
of the first melody, this time upon the 
bassoon, gave that instrument a chance to 
give an excellent ‘‘obbligato.”’ 

The third movement, a spicy little song- 
form with trio; was finely given by the 
strings, although, at the beginning of the 
trio. when the woodwind eniered, there wis 
an aberration of intonation (for once) be- 
tween the two orchestral departments, 

The finale is a peasant’s orgie, more inhno- 
eent than that one in which Berloiz cause} 
Childe Harold to seek relief. Tschaikowsky 
desired to picture a relief from the scourg- 
ings of Fate by going direct to the 
healthy life of the people and watching 
their enjoyments. But we must place 
Stravss clear-eyed facing of doom on a 
muck higher plane than Berlioz’s wbsinthe 
and brandy, or Tschaikowsky’s village fes- 
tival among the moujiks. We cannot find 
| much more than a case of nervous depres- 


takes 


' wooing, 
' dove, 


‘sion and physical relief in the emotions 4 
the symphony. Possibly a muien tena : 
of a game of golf as an antidote would 
have been quite as successful a climax 

But we prefer not to take Tschaikowsky's 
psychology, as here ‘displayed, too certs 
ously. Let it suffice that the work “had 
some splendid orchestration, was tuneful 
enjoyable and intelligible. We need not 
always be studying great problems on 
suffering “Weltschmerz’’ when he listen to 
music, Louis C, Elson. 

MUSIC NOTES, 

At Mr. Higginson'’s request the sym- 
phony concert of next Saturday will be- 
come a memorial service in honor of Mrs 
Charles Russell Lowell, and the programm: 
will be changed to include Beethoven's 
Heroic symphony and Schubert's “Unfin- 
ished’’ symphony. : 


“The Forest Dove”, @*>: - 
3 a, ~ 1a & 

Dvorak’'s tone poem, ‘‘The Forest Dove,” 
which the Symphony Orchestra is playing 
for the first times here, today and tomor- 
row, is one of the group of such pieces 
that he wrote in the quiet of his last years 
at Prague. The folksongs and the, legends 
of Bohemia seemed to renew their appeal 
to ‘him in his old age, and in them he found 
the imaginative and, sometimes, the musical 
ideas that underlie ‘“‘The Forest Dove”’ and 
the three companion pieces. As Bohemian 
folk tales go, the souls of the good return 
after death as white doves to their former 
dwelling place, and a ballad embodying 
this fancy gave Dvorak the ‘“‘literary’’ ma- 
terial for his music. A widow mourns her 
dead husband, and even as she weeps comes 
a new suitor that pleases. The wedding 
begins almost as the funeral rites end. But 
a white dove sits and watches and moans 
on a tree in the neighboring forest. It is 
the soul of the dead husband; and the 
dove’s wails are so searching that the widow 
her life. For has she not poisoned 
the good husband that new wooers may 
come? It is easy to guess Dvorak’s musical 
treatment of the tale—the mourning, the 
the wedding festival, the wailing 
the remorseful woman, It seems fit 
material for musical narrative, and he was 


‘practised in the art of it. 
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“BOSTON: SYMPH 
M [Write te py, ios it This will be his first visit to America. 
The Beginning of Its First Quarter M. d’Indy is the leader of that school 
Century—lIts Start in New York. known as “tha younger Frenchmen,” and 
As th fovar ‘cathe ea’ oF to-day is the unquestioned dictator of 
fee hina A Tad aren eg nee ha te things musical in France. Much of his 
st c © 
the poston el hon ’ eastniien Md it music has been played by the Boston Sym- 
dong. :-wetabd wea .F phony Orchestra. As a conductor M. 
will be the twentieth in which that or- ,, 
d’Indy has been successful in Germany 
ganization has given concerts in New 
York. for it was not until the orchestra and Austria, whither he has gone as guest 
was five years old that its first concert yarns times. fils two New tore pro- 
was given in Steinway Hall. Then, as grammes will be composed largely of 
in Ale Gericke was the dav bes “hes modern French music, for the most part 
conditions were very different. Concert- unknown to New York. 


goers who attend the Boston Symphony 
concerts in Carnegie Hall have difficulty 


, THE sO ST ENER an ena with characteristic reserve’ pré- 
HAALWU - pases Det. 2.5% ige c erat ob second instead of: the first 

“T really believe,” said a much-travelled Tiokatkowsber tae Okie: deck Strauss and 
connoisseur the other day, ‘‘that you Bos- ] stalwart mediaeval iramaturgists—a 
ton people, in spite of all your talk about | riage and glory— Set S caprice, mar- 
it, don’t know what a good thing you have | with delirium pe peers, mans struggle 
got in the Symphony Orchestra. If you tidriiva.: wlatate age ng into transfigura- 
should ever have brought here the orches- aga. aaa te Sy | le mind of a happy 
tras you.read about in other cities, one th healt! € isolation of his joy from that 
after another, your self-satisfaction would os r ealthier, unconscious holiday-makérs 
be simply insufferable.’’ The bare sight of | at a country fair. But with all this going 
the Saturday nights at Symphony Hall, is | on in the music one wonders that the ele- 
enough to show that Boston knows its good ments can be prevented from falling into 
thine sufficiently to rally to it as it cannot confusion. Why does not such nebulous 
be made to do to grand opera and at about stuff only whirl to a grand smash? Some- 
the same prices. Here is always the most times it has seemed strange that the world 
distinguished and most’ characteristic of men does not stop, in the enormity say of 
ke Oy audience that Boston ever assembles, all in Such,a crash as that of mighty Russia’s 

in realizing what a long, hard fight it was its best dress. Every seat, from stage to downfall before little Japan, or such a moral 
statues, is filled; and the interest is of the C©@taclysm as the revelations of “big men’s” 


to build up the splendid patronage that Is LUTSCHG NEXT y ) 

now found in New York, a work of the . , kind that can be felt by the expert at pub- Coarse looting of the * ‘sat insurance trusts | 

better part of the nineteen years that it | SYMPHONY STAR lic shows; it is running throughout the —'" the presence of such private shocks as 
| and . 


| : ist: , nui age turn men’s hair y, break } 
has visited this city. The. growth was Je house unmistakably genuine, eager gray, break up families 
| eo70 7 prave ters. 


always sure, but at first very slow. Stein- intense, at least always at the start. Un-, and leave life ‘never the same again;’’ yet 
way Hall ne dunavtiaa rao Chickering B iT Y r ‘ doubtedly where Mr. Gericke conducts| the world must and does go on all the same, 

; a preety : . rilliant oun ussian sre is the best orchestra. No, we are not ie ‘ises agai t e stars come 
Doe @iickering in turn gave way to the g there is the bes The sun rises again on time, the s 
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Pianist 


Metropolitan Opera House, and finally, 
seven years ago, the orchestra moved to 
Carnegie Hall and doubled the number of 
its New York concerts, giving five Satur- 
day matinées in addition to its five Thurs- 
day evening concerts. 

This move was greeted at the time with 
much skepticism, but its wisdom was 
demonstrated from the beginning. Since 
the season of 1899-1900, when ten con- 
certs were given for the first time, the 
patronage has steadily and rapidly in- 
creased, until last season it was rare that 
Carnegie Hall was not filled to its utmost 
capacity. 

What was true last vear will be true 
this. The renewals of subscriptions which 
has been going on for the last few weeks 
is larger than ever before, and the pros- 
pects for a large season sale were never 
SO good as they are now. This season 
sale for new subscribers opens to-morrow 
morning at the Carnegie Hall box office, 
Luckhardt & Belder’s, 10 East Seven- 
teenth Street, and at Tyson's. The pricer 
will be the same as last year, $7.50, $6, $3, 
and $3, with boxes at $50 and $40. 

The dates of the concerts are as fol- 
lows: Thursday evenings, Nov. 9, Dec. 7, 
Jan. ll, Feb. 15, and March 15, and Sat- 
urday afternoons, Noy. 11, Dec. 9, Jan. 13, 
Feb. 17, and March 17. 

A particular interesting series of con: 
certs is promised. Mr. Gericke will con- 
duct all the concerts except those in De- 
cember, which will have as their conduct- 


or M. Vincent d’Indy, the distinguished 


French composer. An invitation was ex- 
tended to M. d’Indy last Summer to come 
to America this Winter and conduct the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in a series of 


Will Delight Music Lovers at 
Next Week’s Concerts. 


| Cer Lh TFe fF. 


| The programme for next week’s Sym- 
iphony concerts (Friday afternoon and 
‘Saturday evening), the second in the 
| series, is one of unusual interest. Not 
| only witl it bring to Boston an Un- 
| 


known pianist and an unknown work 
by the Bohemian composer Smetana, 
but it will contain two of the most 
attractive works of Richard Strauss 
and Tschaikowsky. 

The soloist will be Waldemar Lutschg, 
who on Friday afternoon will make his 
debut in America. Mr. Lutschg 1s a 
young Russian whose coming to this 
country was preceded by most favor- 
able reports. He is a Russian by birth 
and parentage, having been born in St. 
Petersburg. 

Smetana is a most familiar name to 
the patrons of the Symphony concerts, 
and the announcement that an un- 
known work from his hand is to_ be 
played has attracted much attention. 
It is the overture to his opera “Li- 
bussa,” and so far as is known, this 
has never been played in Amerisca. 

The programme in full is as follows: 

Overture, ‘‘Libussa’’ 
(First Time.) 

Liszt.Concerto for pianoforte, No. 2 in A major 

tichard Strausy..‘*‘Death and Transfigunation’’ 
'Tschaikowsky....Symphony No, 4 in F minor 
| Soloist—Waldemar Lutschg. 


Smetana 


indifferent to, or oblivious of the truth that 
we have for regular diet the very finest 
music in the world! 


+ + + 


And yet it seemed to the Listener the 


other night that we have not drawn out of 
it with due consciousness of its importance 
the whole of the significance, moral and’ 
social, of a. symphony performance. Apart 
from, and in addition to, all questions of 
art, there is much merely in the organiZa- 


tion of the band, merely in the fabric of the: 


composition on which the orchestra does iis 
work. ‘Taken together, they form a curi- 
ously complete parallel to the world we live 
in and all its goings-on. You might almost 


say that a great orchestra performing a) 


Beethoven symphony illustrates both the 
world itself and all those living in it, is in 
fact a microcosm—a little world or cosmos, 


an epitome, physically and morally, af the, 
There are grand 
divisions of the orchestra that might typify, 


universe ‘or great world. 
orders,of creation or races of men. There 
are “‘classes and’ masses;”’ 
great swells of soloists, with the required 
entourage of ordinary folks. The’ there 
are tremendous stresses and storms ~ f pub- 


lic feeling. sweeping it, and agaif™ levels - 


of the happy everyday living and its xperi- 
ences of joys or sorrows. Above al. —here 
are personal episodes carried on b&lwveen 


| instruments, pretty little dramas of i-ve or 


grand passions forbidden, half hidden away 


_in the accompaniment or development, per-, 
haps, through suggestions and understand-' 


ings that finally grow to a tragic climax. 


There are heartbreaking pathos and vague| 


poetic yearnings, forming the undericne of 
whole passages of interest, as it wee the 
plaints of helpless spectators of fate, 


+ + + 


there are the! 


out at night, the sun ‘shines and the wind 
blows, and not only the trees and the dumb 
animals, but the people in the street, people 
indeed in the same house or office, go about 
their ways blithely as before. All the 


episodes and all the performers in them, no 
matter what their sort, are bound by law 


and are driver along atc the prescribed 
tempo. Diverse as their purposes may 
seem to be at moments they only end’: in 
falling into the scheme of the composition 


like the figures on a piece of tapestry—like 


a tale that is told of human life and love 
and woe, 
+ + + 


Now. here are a hundred men, each ons, 


an admired musician, the pride of some 
town, it may be in Russia, or Poland, or 
Roumania, or of Paris,.or Vienna, many @ 


one a prodigy at first and then.a marked 


man. excelling his fellow musical students. 


Such a virtuoso, of .course,. has his, own, 


artistic individuality, his personal ideas of 
how passion or pathos is expressed, his pe-. 
culiar poetic taste and polish of phrase. Yet 


without his fellows, even he is ‘as ‘another 


in such music. Occasionally he may display 


the heaven-born hue and flash of beauty 
in the turn of a solo sentence or two; but 
for the most part his work must be uniform 
with that of the rest and so go to swell the 
tide of beauty of the whole. Never was 
there a more cogent forcing home upon the 
mind of the truth that we must all live 
with one, another and by and for one an- 
other, whether. we would or no. Not even 
genius is a law to itself, or at liberty to 
distort the picture. The greatest vir- 
tuoso, if he set at naught the demands of 
time and tune, would simply have to b3 
excluded. The best of us must play the 
game. of life as it is played; and it must be 
admitted that, as only a few are soloists, 
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In short almost everything that goes on. most of us are not, and that over all there 
in the world goes on in a way in the or-* must be the authoritative, accepted leader- 
chestra sooner or later in a programme Of, ship to which all are alike obedient and 
great compositions such as the magnificent | from which all may in ‘turn depend on hav- 
layout of last Saturday night which Mr.— 


its concerts. This he accepted with 
much pleasure, and the concerts assigned 
to him are two in Boston, two in New 
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No. 3, ‘‘Eroica,’’ op. 55 


Conductor. 
jor, 


10 assal. 


inor for Violoncello, op. 104. 


Bm 


in E flat ma 


rio. 


troppo. 
II. Marcia funebre: Adag 


in 
Allegro moderato. 


1905-O6. 


Soloist: 


IN MEMORY OF 
CHARLES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Programme. 
UNFINISHED SYMPHONY. 
I. Allegro moderato. 
II. Andante con moto. 
CONCERTO 
SYMPHONY 
Allegro con b 


I, Allegro. 


Il. CONCERT 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28, AT 8, P.M. 
I. Adagio ma non 


III. Finale 


I 
III. Scherzo: Allegro vivace: Trio. 


IV. Allegro molto. 


Symphony Hall. 
Mr. HEINRICH WARNKE. 


SEASON 


WILHELM GERICKE, 
MRS 


SCHUBERT. 
DVORAK 
BEETHOVEN. 
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| ing what the didactic President calls ‘‘the 
square. deal.’’ Only thus is the great or- 
chestra for great music made and played, 
and only. so wags on the world of humai 


eo Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1905-06. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


Il. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 238, AT 8, 


Programme. 


Pe: ~ by 


IN MEMORY OF 
MRS. CHARLES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
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SCHUBERT. UNFINISHED SYMPHONY. 
I. Allegro moderato. 
. Andante con moto. 


DVORAK. CONCERTO in B minor for Violoncello, op. 104. 
“ sthives esa “ . Allegro. 
Heinrich Warnke, | . Adagio ma non troppo. 


First ’cello, Boston Symphony | Finale: Allegro moderato. 
chestra. 
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BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY in E flat major, No. 3, ‘‘Eroica,’’ op. 55 
, Allegro con brio. 
. Marcia funebre: Adagio assali. 
Scherzo: Allegro vivace: Trio. 
. Allegro molto. 


Soloist: 


Mr. HEINRICH WARNKE. 





$ high rank. 


Heinrich Warnke, New First ’ Cellist of : 
ae Be Ree Ra . Bez | Be ot fi a ? cat | . THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, : is a trying ordeal. 
: Symphony ; Orchestra, Satls in Week . | PROGRAMME. © we ee exposition before a_ solo 
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Schubert—Unfinished Symphony. Ge during this the artist can think upon his) 
Dvorak--Violoncello Concerto in B minor. . & Me ape aS ivy P nis, 
sins and get up a fine attack of nervouUs- 
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Soloist, Mr. Heinrich Warnke. 
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HEINRICH WARNKE, 


Beethoven—Heroic Symphony. 

The concert was a tribute from the 
founder of the orchestra to the memory ot 
a great and good woman, one affiliated 
closely to Boston and connected with two 
0” our worthiest families—Mrs. Charles 
Russell Lowell. <A laurel wreath upon the 
stage emphasized the fact of the memo- 
rial character of the occasion. It might 
have been well also to have quoted the 
recent sketch of the heroine (from “The 
Outlook’) in the programme book. 

The Schubert symphony was written in 
the days when Music, Heavenly Maid, was 
young, and yet beautiful; before these 
latter times when she has grown ugly and 
careworn with worrying over many ui- 
solvable problems. Dvorak once wrote that 
he considered the symphonies Schubert's 
greatest title to fame. Yet even in this 
charming work, or in the more powerful 
C-major symphony, we find a song-writer 
using the orchestra, just as in Beethoven's 
‘“Widelio’ we find an orchestral mind using 
the voice. Schubert thought vocally, and 
the fact is evident even in his chief instru- 
mental works. This is not a defect, but 
it causes one to judge the work differently. 
Beethoven wins his effects by development 
of figures, Schubert by contrasting me‘o- 
dies. There was evident appreciation of 
the symphony on the part of the audience, 
and Mr. Gericke was twice recalled to bow 
' to the long-continued applause. 

The Dvorak concerto introduced our new 
violoncellist, Mr. Warnke. The chief in- 
terest of the concert centred upon this 
work because of this fact. The concerto 
itself was quite in line with the central 
idea of the concert, being subdued and 
melancholy, even elegiac in character. We 
do not consider the work a grateful one for 
a debut. The figure development of the 
first movement is carried to excess, and in 
the first movement the ingenuity of treat- 
ment does not quite offset the ‘‘damnable 
iteration.’’ 

The Adagio is the best part of the com- 
position, and the contrasts of melancholy 
and fury were well-made. The duet work 
for flute, with the solo instrument, gave 
Mr. Maquarre an opportunity to shine, 
The finale began heroically with hints at 
military glory; but with a Bohemian the 
paths of glory lead but into minor; your 
true Czech is as fond of brooding as he 
is of Goulasch. 

The dialogue between the oboe and the 
cello in the Adagio ought also to be chron- 
icled, although the symphony gave M. 
Longy more opportunities. Two. solilo- 
quies for the violoncello, in the two last 
movements, were especially expressive. 


It was a difficult occasion for Mr. 


‘and of 


ness. Yet, when Mr. Warnke began We) 
were at once impressed with his puritv of. 
style. His intonation is impeccable, and 
in the Adagio he showed that he is @ 
master of expressive, sympathetic tone, 
His surety in doube-stopping and in high 
position work is commendable. But he 
seems not to have the breadth of some of 
his predecessors nor their fire. He is likely. 
+, shine more as a painter in miniature, 
as a chamber-musician. Of that the re- 
viewer may be able to judge tonight at 
the concert of the Boston Symphony Quar- 
tette” Mr. Warnke was ‘very warmly 
received, and recalled three times at the 
end of his performance. | 


Then came Beethoven's “Heroic” syM=-, 
phony. Mr. Gericke read the first moOve- 
ment with an abundance of spirit, but for 
once he omitted the. repeat of the exposi- 
tion. At the end of the development, 
where the horn enters against ‘the violins 
with the tonic harmony against . the 
dominant, the conductor represses the 
violins and augments the power of the 
horn. so that the war of harmonies is not 
perceived. This is polishing a rough point 
unnecessarily. : 

Yet Beethoven's hero seems a very quiet 
gentleman compared with Strauss’s com- 
bative party, whom we have met in 
‘teldenleben.”’ It is a pity that Carlyle 
could not have written an appendix to his 
sereat essay, and treated of hero-worship in 
music. He would have descanted liberally 
upon the ide: of lauding ones-self as 
Strauss has done, and would surely have 
made a chapter on “Hvery man his own 
hero!” 2eethoven is guiltless of any such 
fantastic proceeding. 

In that great funeral march which Coler- 
idee called ‘‘a funeral in purple,”’ in which 
Beethoven buries his hopes of liberty and 
Napoleon together, the oboe playing Was. 
beautiful, full of erief in the first theme 
eonsolation in the Trio, and that 
orchestral sob at the close was Per 
markably impressive. In the Scherzo, that 
movement which has evoked more com- 
ments than Shakespeare’s ‘“Ducdame" (‘As 
You Like It’’) the horns did good work. 
Onee their part in this was considered as 
difficult as any horn passage in existence. 

The finale was rather roughly played for 
our symphony orchestra, but it was a great 
reading as a whole for which credit 
is due Mr. Gericke. The Heroic sym- 
phony does not wear quite as well as some 
of the other Beethoven symphonies, pos- 
sibly because in just this field of combat 
and strife the modern school has found its 
mood, and with increased forces and 
much greater orchestral virtuosity gives 
more powerfully dramatic tone-pictures 
than ever were dreamed of in 1804. 

Louis C. Elson. 
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Third Symphony Concert Is 
Also Occasion of ‘First Ap- 
pearance as Soloist of Mr. 


Warnke, 
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LATTER IS ‘CELLIST OF 
INDISPUTABLE PARTS 


——aaE | 


Dvorak Concerto, However, 
Not in Keeping with Cere- 
monial Spirit of Evening— 


FE roica’’ and Schubert, 
Heral cl 


+ ; 
The third concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra, Mr. Gericke conductor, 
was given last night in Symphony Hall. 
The programme was as follows: 


Unfinished Symphony. .....ec+eeeses .. Schubert 
Concerto for ‘cello ba amebares tenure 
Symphony No. 3, ‘‘Eroica’’ .. «Beethoven 
The concert was in memory of Mrs. 
Charles Russell Lowell, and the sym- 
phonies were chosen as appropriate to 
the occasion. A concert of this nature 
may well be free from critical and de- 
tailed discussion, even if the symphonies 
were not so familiar as to make any 
long consideration of them an almost im- 
pertinence, save as to questions arising 
from the manner of the performance. 
Yet it may not be out of place to say 
a few words about the character of 
memorial or commemorative music. 
There is music that may be fitly 
played or sung ‘because it was dear to 
the departed or because, associated 
with them it has some private and 
significant meaning. Even music that 
is not in itself serious or deeply emo- 
tional may thus be charged with sentl- 
ment and beeome, in connection with 
the memory strangely sacred. “For 
even that vulgar and tavern music, 
says Sir Thomas’ Browne, “which 
makes one man merry, another mad, 
strikes in me a deep fit of devotion and 
a profound contemplation of the first 
composer.’’ A waltz or a humble ditty 
in which a beloved one found pleasure 
can never re ae be to those recalling 
this persona 
| dancing or a street song. : 
_ There is music which by its nature is 
|a lament and for general applicgtion— 
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taste merely a tune for | 
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‘a funeral march or ode, written withour 
hen there is the mu compos 


public man. ' 
ventional, perfunctory. Yet there have 
been striking works written of late 
vears. Tschaikowsky loved the man 
Nicholas Rubinstein, though he often 
stood in fear of his musical julgment 
or was irritated by it, and when he 
wrote the noble piano trio dedicated to 
the memory of 
set of variations mm which he endeayv- 
orded to portray certain characteristics 
of his friend, as, for instance, his pas- 
sion for dancing, so that strains that 
might seem to the outsider incongru- 
ous in such a work by reason of their 
frivolity are to those acquainted with 
the purpose of the composer and the 
character of Rubinstein full of signifi- 
cance, and they form an indispensable 
art of the tribute. So Hans Koessler, 

n his Symphonic Variations ‘‘dedi- 
cated to the manes of Johannes 
Brahms,’’ which have been played at 
these concerts, attempted to portray to 
the audience his first meeting with 
Brahms in Hungary, Brahms as a 
friend, Brahms as the friend of chil- 
dren, Brahms as a friend of nature and 
as a humorist, and the final variation 
is entitled ‘‘He has given an example 
for emulation,’’ the example apparently 
being a double fugue. But Koessler Is 
not a Tschaikowsky, and the latter 
was not guilty of the folly of a 
Zramme in his memorial tribute, 

Surely, no one would deny the melan- 
choly beauty of the first movement of 
Schubert’s symphony, with its lyricism 
that is appealingly feminine, with its 
melancholy that is without touch of 
peevishness and without taint of pessi- 
mism; and the second movement has 
the serenity— that is, Schubert’s roman- 
tic serenity—which is another thing 
than the classic serenity of Mozart, the 
quiet beauty and the réstrained. passion 
of-e~Grecian frieze. ae) 
' But the “Eroica’’? Had not Napoleon 
disappointed Beethoven’s hope of him, 
the symphony would now be dedicated 
to him, as it was originally in the 
manuscript score. It is not necy, ary 
to go so far as Wagner went in his ex- 
planation of the symphony—as though 
there were need of any explanation, as 
though the word ‘“Eroica’’ with the 
music were not enqugh! At the same 
time, a hearer, wondering at certain 
pages in the symphony, or perplexea, 
not being able, unaided, 
connection with the dominating idea of 
the work, may be thankful for some of 
Waegner’s hints, 

The symphony is for humanity, not 
for an individual. The mighty dead 
march is for humanity, not alone for 
the restless man, who, dying at St. 
Helena, was borne years after and un- 


knowing in triumph through the streets 


of Paris to -his imposing tomb. Nor is 
the heroic life reserved only for war- 
rior or statesman. It is not lived solely 
by man, There have been women 
whose lives spent in gracious ministra- 
tion may justly be described as heroic, 
as there have been saints in humble vil- 
lages whose names are not recorded in 
any hagiology. And it should be re- 
membered that in the tribute to Mrs. 
Lowell there was. inevitably, through 
association, the thought of manly lives 
and manly deeds of heroism. 

tY> Heinrich Warnke made his first 
appearance in this country as a virtuoso. 
Before the change of programme was 
announced, he had chosen Dvorak’s con- 


erately in memory of a friend or of a. 
ch of this music is con- » 


icholas, he included a. 


'Mr Heinrich 


pro- 


_ unusual 
| blocks,”’ 


to see their | tra managed them in perfect time, glv-, 


[Schubert 
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certo as his | 
‘cellist of indisputable parts, but there 
are very few concertos for any instru- 


- ment that would have been in keeping | 


with the ceremonial spirit of the even- 
ing, and Dvorak’s work, which on the 


whole is interminably soulless, is not , 


among them. There will be other 
opportunities of judging Mr. Warnke’s 


artistry. v 


THIRD SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Last week’s Symphony program, which 
was in memory of the late Mrs Charities 
Russell Lowell, was unusually long, al- 
though only three composers were list- 
ed. Schubert, Dvorak and Beethoven. 
Warnke, the new first 
cellist of the orchestra, made his locat 
debut as a soloist, playing Dvorak’s 5 
miner concerto. Schubert’s unfinished 
B minor symphony and Beethoven's 
“Broica’’ symphony completed the Sse- 
lections. It is a well known fact that 
Mr Schroeder assisted Dvorak in writ- 
ing the cello concerto, with the result 
that the work is considered one of the 
foremost as well as difficult’ composi- 
tions ‘for that instrument produced in 
recent years. The first movement gives 
prominence to the orchestra, 


florid passages, simple 
ondary importance as 
orchestral body. 


related to the 


Mr’ Warnke’s performance was 
tion showing him to be a cellist whose 
skill is. of the highest order. 
is pure and resonant, his bowing grace- 
ful, and there appeared to be no diffi- 
culties in fingering which he could not 
easily compass. The sinipler themes in 
the first part were ‘‘sung”’ with fine sen- 
timent and limpidity of tone, at times 
suggesting, in the upper register, the 
violin. In the second movement there 
ras the requisite brilliancy of execu- 
tion, the complex and elaborate devel- 
opment of the different phrases were 
beautifully worked out, clarity of tone 
not being sacrificed by rapid finger 


work and the chord passages were run}; 


The triple 
tempo 


smoothly in harmoniously. 
themes in the finale, with the 
constantly changing, 
combination of ‘‘stumbling 
but the soloist and the orches- 
ing a splendid ensemble 
playing. 

The concerto is of great length and 
taxes the performer severely, but Mr 
Warnke met all physiesal demands a» 


example to 


thoroughly as he did the technical, and | 


at the close of each movement the artist 
was heartily applauded, 

The orchestra deserves the usual mead 
of praise for its contributions to the 
program. Mr Warnke would rot have 
found a better or more sympathetic mu- 
Sical. assistance. In the impressive 
work the interpretation was 
exquisite and the great ‘‘Evoica’ sytm- 
phony was plaved with splendid effect. 

This week’s program will be composed 
entirely of excerpts from Wagner's 
works. Mme Gadski and Mr IJillison 
Van Hoose will be the soloists. Ne. 
week the orchestra will make the first 
of its regular trips to other cities. 
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iece for display. He 1s a 


the solo | 
‘instrument being heard mainly in some | 
themes of sec- | 


The subsequent move- | 
ments give greater scope to the soloist. | 
mas- | 
terly throughout, his whole interpreta- | 


His tone | 


form a somewhat | 


Our New Cellist a 4v! 
There is a fatality for modern composer: 
in concertos for violoncello, and that fa- 
tality, we fear, lies in the narrow range 
and the rather monotonous color of the 
instrument itself. After all the true place 
of the ’cello is as one of the darker and 
deeper voices of the string choir. There” 
its incidental solo utterances tell, because, - 
if the composer is wise, he uses only its 
richness and fullness and uses them not too 
long. Once oboes and all their brethren in 
the wood-wind group were solo instruments 
in the conventional sense. Handel and 
Mozart wrote concertos for them. Now we : 
think of them only in their place in the | 
orchestra or as the sweetmeats of a cham- 
ber concert. The same fate is in store for 
the violoncello, and every year brings it 
nearer unless some composer shall arise as 
by a miracle with the gift to write interest- 
ing concertos for the instrument, The older 
men wrote without self-consciousness, 
doubts or apology when they approached 
that task. ‘The modern feels the burden of 
it almost before he has set pen to music- 
paper. Imagination and vitality desert him. 
He contrives patterns in tones and the lines 
are cold, monotonous and hard. He devises*~ 
‘nassage-work’”’ to display virtuoso and In- 
strument, and toils visibly and audibly at 
his task. He reaches out for any harmonic 
or instrumental resource that will lighten 
his labor and their fruits, and you hear a 
twitch and a creak as he puts it in place. 
Dvorak does all these thingsin the concerto 
that he wrote for ‘cello and that Mr, 
Warnke played last Friday and Saturday. 
He does them no more successfully than 
most other moderns. The more he is dili- | 
| 
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gent, the more he is dull. 

It is for the virtuoso to lessen and to re- 
lieve this dulness, and often Mr. Warnke 
held the listener's interest where Dvorak 
did not. There is no need to dwell upon his 
virtuosity. It was virtuosity of the finer 
and higher sort that serves its purpose | 
when it is an untrammeled means to musi- | 
cal and emotional expression, and in the ac- | 
complishment of that hides itself. Yet it 
had something of the fineness, the delicacy 
and the continence that seemed Mr. 
Warnke’s best traits. He never forces his 
instrument and it is so easy, so inviting, to 
force the tone of a ‘cello in ‘the plaintive 
cantilena that composers always write for 
it. In the most intricate of ‘‘passage-work” 
Mr. Warnke never lets you believe that he 
is doing technical ‘‘stunts.’’ He persuades 
you, again by that same fineness and re- 
serve, that he is only weaving a comple* 
web in tones with a sure, fine hand. It 
so equally with his tone: Other ‘cellis 
have given forth a larger, richer and deep: 
His has a peculiar, penetrating finene 
It is persuasively clear, clean and flow! 
as it follows the contour of a melody, 
plays through the figuration ‘that adorns 
There is life in the tone, but a delicate 1} 7 
that is all sensitive responsivene. 
Tints and half-tints constantly vary ; 
animate it, and sometimes very nl 
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The body of it is always ébbing and flowing 
to the musical and emotional mood. Now 
and then you hear it as a new and finer 
voice than you have been wont to hear from 
the ‘cello. In a sense Mr. Wernke represses 
his instrument, but oftenest in doing so 
makes it a finer one. i. les ieee 4 


AN EXCEPTIONAL SYMPHONY C° \- 
CERT 


Mr. Higginson Honors the Memory of Mrs. 
Lowell—Next Week’s Opera—Chamber 
Music Begins—Coming Concerts and Re- 
citals—A Symposium About Bach—Sin- 


gers and Virtuosi 

“LAV - LOO. 26:14 

It was an exceptional concert that the 
Symphony Orchestra gave yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall, and with two 
numbers of its programme the reviewer in 
the crdinary practice of his calling has lit- 
tle, under the circumstances, to do. The 
concert began with Schubert's ‘‘unfinished’”’ 
symphony. It ended with Beethoven’s 
“Wroica’’ symphony. Between the two 
came Dvorak’s concerto for violoncello, in 
which Mr. Warnke, the new principal -’cel- 
list of the band, made his first appearance, 
apart from it. The concerto and the new 
virtuoso are the reviewer’s concern, and we 
shall write of them at length on Monday. 
The two symphonies were not played, as 
they usually are, as so much absolute music 
for our pleasure. They were played at Mr. 
Higginson’s request to reeall and to honor 
the memory of Mrs. Josephine Shaw Low- 
ell, who died in New York not many weeks 
ago. Behind, but still bright, were the 
memories of the two families whose names 
she bore, and, brightest of all, of those of 
both houses who gave their lives in the 
Civil War. Our finest piece of sculpture 
bears daily witness to one of them. Yes- 
terday it. fell to another art, in the par- 
ticular name of sister or of wife, to 
hanor them all. 

There was the art of music at its fullest 
and finest in the concert. Who shall write 
new praise now of the two symphonies? 
But neither they nor the art that they in- 
carnate were: serving their usual purpose. 
Yesterday it was for the ‘‘Wroica’ sym- 
phony, in all its glorified voices, to recall 
with the transfiguring power of beautiful 
sound a noble life lived well, a life that 
ran rich and full and that gave lavishly of 
its richness and fulness. It was for that 
same power of sound to recall a little of 
the stress and suffering in which some of 
that life was lived as it gave to the state 
those that it held dearest. It was most of 
all for it to publish a solemn grief and to 
‘exalt an illustrious memory. Such mourn- 
ing and such proclamations were for it and 
for Beethoven. More intimate and more 
llyric were the passion and the beauty of 
\Schubert’s fragment. Here was the pas- 
sionate longing that is music’s peculiar 


nn 


(voice, and passionate regret, and side py 


side with them the lyric beauty - that 
soothes and softens. The “Eroica” sym. 
phony had been a stately mourning. The 
unfinished symphony was as the -voice of 
personal griefs. Beethoven’s music ‘pro- 
claimed a life well fought and an exalted 
memory. In Schubert’s played the light of 
'the ideal for which that life was lived(anq 
the light that will suffuse the memory of it 
for them that cherish it. In Schubert were 
the human cry and the human solace, A 
woman’s memory asked his music. Beetho- 
ven’s was for her, and both her houses, and 
all her heroes, eas shee. 
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Mr. Gericke was warmly received at the 
Symphony concert last Saturday evening, 
and was warmly applauded at the end | 
the performance of Goldmark’s “Spring 
/ overture and of Beethoven's second sym 
phony. In the former the orchestra Sst 
passed even the spontaneous virtuosit) tha 
it has shown on Friday afternoon, [0 
audience listened rather coldly to L j»rat’; 
“RMorest Dove.’ It was too critical--or . 
| expected too much-—to let the music enter 


tain it, and to take the symphonic poem 


seriously is to discover every lame, Wv" 
or halting spot in it. Mme. Homer | 
better than she had on the preeedin: ¢ 
and the audience recalled her many times 


WILL JOIN SYMPHONY. 


John C. Mullaly Leaves Hollis-St 
Theatre Orchestra After 18 Years 
as Leader. “ie wad We NE? 


- i 

John C. Mullaly, the well-known lead- 
er of the Hollis-st theatre orchestra, 
has resigned, and it is said will join the 
Boston Symphony orchestra as first 
violinist. 

Mr Mullaly has for 18 years been 3! 
the head of the Hollis-st orchestra. ‘t 
is several weeks since he handed in his 
resignation, although it is only now !t 
has become public on his return from 
Milwaukee. He is now in Newgort 
where he is conducting an orchestra 0! 
Boston Symphony members on tiie 
herseshoe piazza of the Casino. 

Mr Mullaly took charge of the or- 
chestra at the Hollis-st theatre in 16>. 
immediately on the retirement of Mr 
Lorsch. He. had previously been for |} 
A par connected with the old Globe the- 
utre. 

Mr Mullaly began the study of the 
violin when 19 years old, and at the age 
of 11 was playing with his father’s or- 
chestra in Wallack’s theatre, New York. 
He later studied under Zeis, and in 18". 
cume to Boston. His first engageme!'' 
in Boston was with D. C. Hall and 
later he joined Gilmore’s band, remain- 
ing with it for eight years. Throws! 
Gilmore he became a member of the 
Harvard musical association. 

In 1872 he went to the Boston theatré 
to play first violin for the Beethoven 
quintet club, in which he was associate! 
with Fries, Koppitz and Heindl. le 
succeeded Koppitz at the Globe in 15%. 
remaining there a year. He has playcd 
in quartets with Wieniaski, Camilla Ur 
so and Vieuxtemps, a privilege that has 
HY oby oy to the lot of few American vioc- 
inists, 
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NEW ’CELLO SOLOIST 
AT SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The programme of the third Sym- 
phony concert, last evening (as a me- 
memorial to Mrs. Charles. Russell Lowell) 
included the following numbers, Mr. Hein- 
rich Warnke, ’cellist, being the soloist:’ 


, Unfinished symphony in B minor Schubert 


| 
LD aber OANvent bie Gebro ni Concerto Sor ‘cellostom 104. .. vbseed dus Dvorak 
: | Symphony in FEF flat, ‘‘Heroic’’ Reethoven 


By Kent Perkins. | This was not the programme originally 


‘intended = for erformance 

Remarkable, indeed, was the third changed at the deatte at ibe, ignite 
Symphony concert of the season last night, !" memory of Mrs. Charles Russell Low- 
in Symphony Hall—remarkable both in its ell, whose death occurred recently. The 
conception and its ekxécution. fae 16 enna. orchestral numbers are old favorites and 
siven as aw memorial to a noble woman, shining lights in the classic repertory 
Mrs. Charles Russell Lowell (Josephine. NOtwithstanding the fact’ that Bee- 
Shaw), who died recently in New York, thoven’s “Heroic” symphony is one of 
ng take cand ot Anes a , its highest the longest of the nine written by him 

3H spirit of tenderness, and among the longest by any co 

and devotion that harmonized most com- living or dead. The unfinisMlal. éympticis 


A, LOWELL, 


eeely with the central idea of the occa- 
Boston society was fully represented in- 
the great audience, particularly that por- 
tion of.it which kn&w, loved and honored 
Mrs. Lowell and the two distinguished 
families whose names she bore. A _ spiritt 
of dignified solemnity was upon the house; 
the usual festal tone was markedly ab- 
sent, and recognition of the orchestra's 
and soloist’s splendid work was. gtven: 
warmly but with subdued enthusiasm. : 
At Major Henry L. Higginson’s request 
the orchestra played Schubert’s ‘‘unfin-s 
ished’ symphony in B minor and. Beethovy- 
en’s “‘Heroic’’? Svmphony, No. 3, the firsts 
to open the concert and the’ second to 
close it. There are not two works in the 
wide range of musical composition that! 
tae mamnek tat the be used as tributes to 
1 ry OL MIs. ; 
represented. s. Lowell and what she, 
n the marvellously beautiful lyric kk 
“ Schubert there sings the vince at 
rection of intimate friends and of family. 
. the “Heroic” symphony there is sound-] 
4 Pe deeper and broader paean to the no- 
ty of high endeavor and glorious self4: 
sac fice—for humanity and for country. 
ie Setween these two works Heinrich 
arnke, the new chief ’cellist of the 
orchestra, played. Dvorak’s concerts in B 
minor, It was Mr, Warnke’s first appear- 
ance as a soloist and his efforts were re- 
2 iy ed with a demogstration that was as- 
vely as the o¢easion allowed. He proved 
that he was an artist of the first rank. 
ex bowing Was smooth and pleasingly 
devoid of rasping; his tone was of woldart 
purity and limpid clearness and he gave 
: emarkably Semen expression to both the | 
an atho i , 
es onge prota , that ran through this: 
At the next concert, the fourth, Mme. 


of Schubert is one that:is eternally fresh 
in spirit, and in it there is melody enough 
to supply at least 50 composers of the 
present day. 

The performance of both symphonies 
proved most enjcyable to the audience. 

Mr. Heinrich Warnke, the new first 
‘cellist of the orchestra, made his initial 
public appearance in America as soloist 
on this occasion. He is about 35 years 
of age, born at Wesselburen, Germany, 
and for the past eight years has been 
first ‘celliStof the Kaim Orchestra at 
Munich. This season he joined the local 
Symphony Orchestra, succeeding Rudolf 
Krasselt, 

Mr. Warnke played the B minor con- 
certo by Dvorak, one of the works writ- 
ten by him while a resident of New 
York city, some 10 years ago. The work 
has been played in Boston, by Alwin 
Schroeder, who is said to have written 
much of the part of the solo instrument. 

Mr. Warnke plays with only a moderate 
tone, which, however, is refined and 
pleasing, if not one that will haunt the 
memory of the listener. He is a mature 
artist of -much temperament, and his 
interpretation of the concerto was au- 
thoritative and convincing. Mr. Warnke 
was warmly applauded and several times 
recalled. 

A Wagner programme jis offered for 
this coming week, with Mme. Gadski and 
Ellison Van Hoose ag the soloists. 
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Gadski and Ellison Van Lo , . 
beard ag nolsiate Mh. Wacnel inca ane NX VAN HOOSE. 
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Wagner programme. 
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Symphony Hall. 


1905-O6. 


SEASON 


Conductor. 


IVY. CONCERY. 


PROGRAMME. 
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WILHELM GERICKE, 
March of Homage. 
Bacchanale from 
El 
Prize Song from 
Siegfr 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4, AT 8, P.M. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


||WAGNER 


ENTERS OE OE RIS 
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Ellison Van Hoose. 


pep . tf Ries a id kh ek gk Me HE ET ce se a aia 
IN THE WORLD OF MUSIC’ 
rom *. Veet, 14 a 
THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA GIVES A 
WAGNER CONCERT 


Good Work by the Savage Company in 
“Ta Boheme”’—Next Week’s Operas— 
Coming Concerts—A Grist of Miscellany 


The Symphony Orchestra gave the firse 
of its fourth pair of concerts yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. Mr. Gericke 
conducted and Mme. Gadski, making her 
first appearance in America for the new 
season, and Ellison Van Hoose, the tenor, 
were the singers. Wagner’s music made 
the entire programme. Originally the duet 
between Tannhiiuser and Venus in the first 
act of ‘“‘Tannhiiuser”’ stood upon it. As 
long ago as last August Mme. yadski 
agreed to prepare the music of Ve- 
nus, which was new to her. As re- 
cently as Thursday noon Mr. Gericke dis- 
covered that she had not prepared it and 
that it was too late to repair her neglect. 
A change in the programme became im- 
perative, and Elisabeth’s burst of song at 
the beginning of the second act of ‘‘Tann- 
hiiuser’’ was substituted for the longer 
excerpt. As the programme finally stood, 
it comprised the ‘‘Huldigunsmarsch,” the 
Bacchanale and “Elisabeth’s Greeting,” 
from ‘“‘Tannhiuser’’; Walter’s prize-song 
from ‘Die Meistersinger,’’ the duet be- 
tween Siegfried and Briinnhilde in the pro- 
logue to ‘“‘Goétterdimmerung,’ and Sieg- 
fried’s last speech, his orchestral apotheosis 
and Briinnhilde’s closing scena from the 
same music drama. 

It was a ‘“‘Wagner concert” and a “Wag- 
ner concert’? has become a permissible and 
an established anomaly in cities that have 
no opera. Through his later years Wagner 
cried lustily against such concerts. His 
was music of the scene, he liked to say 
It was, indeed, but one element in a fusion 
of all the arts of the theatre. There should 
be a pictorial background for it. Waves of 
light, often, should appeal to the eye sim- 
ultaneously with the waves of sound that 
strike the ear. Dramatie action should 
accompany and emphasize it, while at the 
some time it should explain, illumine, or en- 
force that action. Sometimes it was linked 
to disembodied passion or to purely mental 
images. Often, as well, it was bound to 
material things or to the physical aspects 
of characters or actions passing at the mo- 
ment before the spectator’s eye. In a 
word, almost all of it was music of the 
theatre that lost many of its intrinsic 
qualities when it was transferred to the 
concert room. 

Waegner’s sense of humor was not con- 
epicuous especially when it might have 
played about himself and his music, and, so 
far as the gossips have yet recorded, he 
never applied it to ‘‘Wagner concerts.”” He 


did not frequent them, and their full flow- | 


ering indeed came long after his death. If 


ne had known them, the humorous aspect of 
them might have struck him, as at perverse 
moments it strikes even the most serious. 
and sympathetic of us that listen to them, 
Elisabeth, warmed anew to life by the res 
turn of her minstrel lover, comes joyfully 
again to the hall of the tournaments of 
song. Its arches frame her. Through them | 
stretches the slopes and the sky of the 
Wartburg in the spring sunshine. She her-_ 
self is as a virginal figure stepping from the 
illuminated page of a medizval manuscript, 
Her gladness is on her lips. It is’ thrilling- 
through the little orchestral introduction 
that brings her into the hall. Then it floods 
her, and she breaks in pure elation into the 
momentary outburst: ! 
“Dich, theure Halle, griiss’ ich wieder, 
Froh griiss’ ich dich, geliebter Raum!’? 


It is the spontaneous cry of maidenly joy at 
a particular moment in a particular play. 
Wagener has imagined it with warm beauty 
and sympathy in his tones. And what haDPe. 
pens at a ‘‘Wagner concert.’ The singer 
comes with measured step from the retiring 


| room. A frock of the newest fashion clothes 


her. She salutes the audience in front of 
her and the band behind her. She stands | 
decorously during the orchestral prelude, | 
Then she sings, with what feeling she may, 
though to that throbbing climax of pure- 


hearted rejoicing: : ; 

“sei mir gegriisst, sei mir gegriisst. 
Outburst? Rejoicing? “ERlisabeth’s greet- 
ing’? has become a mere concert number to 
display the singer’s vocal art. Even Patti 
and Melba have 50 saluted the HalJl of 
Song. 

Recall for a moment the scene of Sieg- 
fried’s death—the gathering darkness, the 


- ominous flight of the ravens; Hagen’s ré- 
‘ vengeful thrust; the tottering hero strug- | 


gling to rear his shield and crush with 1; 
his fall;, the sroup of shrinking, fearsome — 
barbarians around him; the silence broken 
only by the hollow drumbeats, the moment 
of final strugg!e and exaltation, the 
eyes that see nothing around, but do see 
in ecstatic vision the flame-bound rock and 


the Valkyr that sleeps upon it: 


‘“Briinnhilde! 
Heilige braut.’’ | 


And an amiable gentleman in a frock coat; | 
his hands clasped benignantly on his -white 
waistcoat, is trying to persuade us that he 
is the expiring Siegfried, and not an ad- 
mirable tenor in admirable voice. 

Or out of the darkness, through the 
smoky torchlight of the Gibichungs’ Hall 
comes the Valkyr herself to wail her dead 
hero. She apostrophizes gods and men. 
Divine, she reads from the book of fate. 
Human, she cries with a woman's agony. 
It is the supreme climax of a mighty trag= 
edy. And here is the same lady from ths 
retiring room. How pleasant is her hat to 
see! The Valkyr casts herself on the 
pyre. The mounting flames lick and kindle 
the very abode of the high gods. The old 
world crumbles. We all know how im- 
potent is the scenic illusion in this end of 
the whole ‘‘Ring’’ drama to reach the 
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“Height or Wagner's imaginings: But is it t suffusing beauty of ‘tone, with such” 


“not the spark that lights our respons:ve | 
mood while that orchestral postlude blows | 
it into flame? Without the background of | 
scenery and action, without the quick mem | 
ory of all that has gone before, aoes tha- 
turbulent instrumental splendor carry its 
full significance? Seed 

Tt is to laugh or it is to cry when Wae- 

ner concerts” are in question—if only. our 
musical world was quite ideal. There are 
twenty arguments to uphold them: that 
half the listeners—you may doubt the pro- 
portion—are recalling ail that Wagner 
wove around the music that they are hear- 
ing and recalling it in glorified memory ; tha! 
they are grasping its purely musical con- 
tent and detail as they could not grasp them 
in all the distractions of the theatre; that 
without such concerts we should not hear 
eminent conductors in Wagner’smusic,; that 
in an opera-less city we should in fact 
hear none at all except a few preludes and 
fragments. But is this to say no m ore than 
that they are a permissible, tolerated, es- 
tablished, even well-liked anomaly, and 
that already custom has dulled us to some 
of their aspects. But in that ideal musical 
world of our visions there will be no 
anomalies. lt has not yet dawned upon 
us here in Boston. Usually it seems as re- 
mote as other millenniums. Perhaps it wil! 
come when some one or some few think an 
opera, even an opera here in Boston, worth 
the endowing, or when we cease our af- 
fectation of superiority to the company of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Its man- 
ager is one thing. Itself is another, one of 
the three or four great companies of the 
world, and the only one that can give us 
such opera as by our title as a musica: 
capital we should welcome. A concert or- 
chestra has its place in such a capital. So 
too has an opera. 

To say all ihese things is not for a mo- 
ment to depreciate Mr. Gericke or his 
“Wagner concert’’ of yesterday. He was 
a conductor in an opera house—and one of 
the foremost in Europe—before he was a 
conductor in the concert room. None of us 
is so well aware, none of us, probably, 
feels so keenly the anomalies that lurk in 
such concerts. His very programme shows 
that he tried as much as circumstances 
permitted, to avoid or to cloak them. The 
“March of HHomage’’ may not be the most 
interesting music that Wagner wrote, but 
it is concert music. Siegfried’s orchestral 
glorification proclaims that hero, though the 
theatre be miles away. The Bacchanale in 
the Venusberg, aS we were saying only 

yesterday, becomes the more “the momen- 
tous ‘background’ that Wagner designed 


for the tragedy of ‘‘Tannhduser,’ W .en 
the eye sees only the images that the 
music brings and not a gross and too tan- 
gible physical semblance of them. It is 
possible to listen to the Prize-Song as a 
Within tne 
inevitable limits of a ‘‘Wagner concert” 


| pure and disembodied lyric. 


| 
| 
} 
| 


and subtlety and symmetry, with such il- 
luminating detail and just feeling as did 
ours? Inevitably we tend to forget Wag: 
ner, the composer of music, in Wagner the 
architect of huge fabrics that employ all 
the arts. Once or twice a year our $or- 
chestra reminds us that Wagner the musi- 
cian excels Wagner the actor, the scene- 
painter, what you will. Perhaps that is 
justification enough for ‘*Wagner concerts” 
in Boston. He TT. P. 


f / / 
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The fourth program of the season of 
Symphony concerts, for next Friday af- 
ternoon and Saturday evening, is one 
which will bring much pleasure to the 
patrons of the concerts. With two pop- 
ular soloists, Mme. Gadski and BEillison 
Van Hoose, a program made up of ex- 
cerpts from Wagner's works is always 
very attractive. The numbers chosen 
will not only be grateful to the singers, | 
but will give full scope to the virtuosity 
of the orchestra. Mme. Gadski is now 
on the ocean, having sailed in the 
Kaiser Wilhelm II. from Bremerhaven 
last Tuesday. Her first appearance in 
this country will be with the orchestra, 
and she will also be the soloist at five 
of the six concerts the next week. It 
will be particularly interesting to hear 
her sing the excerpts from ‘‘Gotterdam- 
merung,’’ for since she was last here 
she has appeared in Munich as Brunmnn- 


hilde in the third performance of “The 
Ring” at the summer festival at the 
Prinz Regenten Theater. Her. success 
was very great, which will be gratify- 
ing to her friends in Boston, as it was 
the first time she had attempted any of 
the larger roles of Wagner in her na- 
tive land. The program will included 
‘““Huldigunzi March; bacchanale and 
duet between Tannhauser and Venus 
(““Tannhauser,’’ act 1); preislied (‘Die 
Meistersinger’’) (a) Siegfried’s parting 
from Brunnhilde, (b) Siegfried’s death, 
(c) funeral march, and (d) closing scene 
from “‘Gotterdammerung.” 
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WANTED—TWO SYMPHONY REHEARSAL 
TICKETS for alternate Friday afternoons 
(floor), desirable seats, at moderate price. Ad- 
dress 8S.E.M., Norfolk House, Roxbury. 

(A): 


SYMPHONY REHEARSALS 


FOR SALE—Two seats on floor; W 28, 283 
$37.50 each. P.H.D., Boston Transcript. 
SW(A); Oo 21 
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blg Audience Greets Famous. ¥ 2" 


Soprano and Ellison Van Ourth 
Fn- Play- 


Hoose, Tenor, with 
thuslasm at Fourth Concert 


By kent Perkins. ' 


} A Wagner night of the Symphony Oreh-()\\V/ [) 
 estra with Mme. Gadski and Ellison Van! 


Hoose as solo singers, this program for. 
the fourth concert was sufficent to draw 


a1 immense and eager audience to Sym-]|@C@—— 


phony Hall last night. 


7 } 
Severe critics are prone to carp at thelON Y S 


alomaly of giving Wagner’s music in con- 


e cert and without complete dramatic ac-@SUITS 


cessories. Their theory is logically cor- 
rect, but with such Selections as Mr. 
Gericke chose last night, with the Sym- 
biony players to interpret the stirring 


larmonies, and in view of the fact that ra, Mr. 
outside of such occasions the majority *) con- 
of Bostonians do not hear Wagner at all, ll. The | 
logic and theory vanish in a sweeping 28ner's 
That ‘xcerpts 
That is what happened last hight. Thej Elisa- 


storm of musical enthusiasm. 


ple cared not at all that they heard 


muennhilde in a concert gown and that ©User’: 


( immaculate ngers’’; 
l'hey wanted the music, anhilde, 


their March 


Slegtfried died for 

11€ r the 
evening dregs, “wante 
fjolced that they got it, and 


Haginations supplied ‘all that was needed 


f scenic effects. e Dusk 
le programme consisted of ‘‘March ofne was 


smage,’’ written by Wagner as an ex- 


ession of gratitude to his friend ac min- 
o*< ) and 
hy nts King Ludwig Il. of Bavaria;&S sub- 


Eliza-ug and 


Bacchana from Tannhaeuser,”’ 


beth’s Greeting from Act [T. of the same 
pera, Prize Song from “Die 


tilde, Sleefried’s d 
» wsdlegfried’s eath and funeralose 
harch and. the closing sceh ¢y pest 
, scene fro 2 
Dusk of the Gods.” r 1M kerala. 


Picularly inspiring effect in the Bruenn- 
‘de music. She was the embodiment ofgn 


mes were instinct with the heroic 
ony trlumphant passion of Wotan’s 


Mr, Van Hoose sang with his P 
g S accustome 

Weetness of tone, but his voice and me 7 

kr do not measure up t& the hero 


5 * ae 

NC da rj 
sloger,”” Sj a? Meister-' 4) S'an 
eer, Siegfried’s parting from Brueny.2 Mme. 


le sing- 


ime. Gadski’s splendid yoice was neveris little 
1 better condition, and she used it withirmance 


ble vigor and her clear and penetrating, indig- 
athosie Mas- 
augh-himself, 
amph- 
serving 
4n-slighted 
Siz¢to have 


In Ajo Janeiro and welcome. the news or | 
performances in Italy. There are aw 
composers who are not eager to secure 
performances of ‘their wor S.under any 


-conditions,. however unfavorable these 


'" conditions may be. 


| ‘There: are other protestants who insist 
that excerpts from Wagnerian operas 
} lase in effect when they are performed 
| 4m @ concert hall. As a matter of fact, | 
| the d gain. 


The opera, 
a if you prefer, is an ap- 
peal made at the same time to the ear 
and the eye, to the senses and the un- 


derstanding. 


The hearer is also the 
Spectator... He is supposed to be inter~- 
ested atone and the same moment in 
music, dramatic action, the intrigue of 
the plot, and, also, in the later Wag- 
nerian operas, in metaphysics and in 
Symbolism. Full, yet discriminative, ap- 
preciation of the music itself is hardly 
possible unless it is known both as ab- 

, SOlute music, without dramatic connec- 
tion, and as dramatic music in the 
Opera house for which. it was designed 
and constructed. 

Again,‘ some are disturbed by the ap- 
pearance of Siegfried or of Wotan in a 
more or less irreproachable claw-ham- 
ner coat, of Bruennhilde in a concert 
dress and with a Smile in gratitude 
for the applause that is to come. But 
on the operatic stage are there never 

| disquieting apparitions? Siegfried is a 
beardless youth when he frees Bruenn- 

| hilde. When he appears in “The Dusk 

| of the Gods” he has whiskers. How 
| long, pray, was he with Bruennhilde in 
fthe mountain cave before domesticity 
became harassing and the yearning to 
wander could no longer be resisted? 
| Neither Wagner nor anyone 6f his grub- 

, bing commentators has thrown ligh* 
on this important subject. Is not the 
Sight of a massive and concrete Bruenn- 

: hilde, the replica of a Germania statue 

| a brewery, disillusionizing? Does 

Snot the Singing of many of the imper- 

| Sonators in “The Ring” break the spell? 

| And, finally, one excellent reason for 
|& Wagner programme in a series of 
Symphony concerts is that 99 out of 100 
Subscribers are highly pleased by it. 

I hey have few opportunities of hear- 
ing “The Ring,” “Tristan” and ‘The 
Mastersingers.” It gives them great de- 
light to hear fragments of these operas 
performed by a ,s8reat orchestra and 

with one or two singers of good repute. 
oa lbp > gl de performance last night 

‘as.one of uncom 
Wits i ae There 


as dramatic spon- 
uncommon elasticity, Superb 
breadth and Sweep, supreme 
Never before have we heard 
funeral music of Siegfried 


: h such dee 
Overwhelming grande D Significance and 


he singers were fresh-voiced ¢ 
the vein. Mme. Gadski sang the ae 
logue of Bruennhilde with a fine dis- 
‘Play of differentiation in dramatic emo- 
Uons. She is one of the very few of 


man sisterhood w 
hilde, does n Pe thee, 


all the fundamental la 
Van Hoose bore well his pa 


| 
YMPHONY REHEARSAg: 
J 13, Floor, $40. Less than cost 
Address K.S.E., Boston Transcript 
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; , sem th. tatett state en there he wa 
| Mr, Gericke’s programme was well chosen, lclently in earnest. Both the soloists cOUr= 


‘a hous ts : 
Besides, what orchestra in an opera house, re requently recailed atier StSat as in 
with all the resources of theatre to aid, could those numbers. each of y, Ger- 
play this music with such penetrating and | he orchestra played with magnificent aa of 
tte net “stiadings. heir reg wanpuse OF 
1c . ngs. eir wor ; . 
. * miy applauded. : K was 
nak ae etnaetehinasthdieedneteattnnsnntneen asain. 


 Slegfried. He was more satisfa 
‘tae atisfacto 
aca Song, but ey note naerts (A) 
, SYMPHONY 
REHEARSAL TICKET, single seat, 


Balcony, centre; $35. Address G.M._O, noitat 
Transcript. BtCAS. - 
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and the eye, to the senses and the un- 
derstanding, The hearer is also. the 
Spectator.. He is supposed to be inter- 
ested at ‘one and the same moment in 
music, dramatic action, the intrigue of 
the plot, and, also, in the later Wag- 
nerian operas, in metaphysics and in 
Symbolism. Full, yet discriminative, ap- 
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FOURTH SYMPHONY PROGRAM. 


ner was the only. composer re- 
acustniee on the fourth Symphony pro- 


gram, the orchestra neve’, the asist- 
ance of Mme Gadski and Ellison Van 
Hoose in the vocal excerpts from the 
German master. The selections were. 
‘‘March of Homage,” ‘‘Bacchanale’’ and 
Elizabeth’s ‘“Greeting’’ from Tann- 
hauser,” the “Prize Song’ from “The 
Mastersingers’ and scenes from ‘The 
Dusk of the Gods.”’ The visiting artists 
are so well and favorably known.that 
their joint appearance with the Sym- 
‘phony men aroused great interest in 
that class of intermittent patrons who 
flock to the hall on “special” occasions 
in hopes of getting seats in the upper 
balcony, and at noon the line of would- 
be attendants extended from the hall 
as far south as the Conservatory of 
music. As only the regulation number 
of seats were available hundreds were 
Obliged to go away disappointed at not 
gaining admission. 

There is no doubt that Wagner, se- 
lected, proves really more entertaining 
to the average musical ear than ‘oes 
the majority of his music dramas in 
which prolixity and profundity of mu- 
sical expression make any of the scenes 
wearisome to all but enthusiastic Wag- 
nerites and musical students with ad- 
anced ideas. Mr Gericke’s concert 
Selections were judicious and the per- 
formance was thoroughly enjoyable 
from beginning to end. 

Mme Gadski sang beautifully, her 
glorious voice being as flexible, rich 
and resonant as ever, and showing that 
dramatie quality so necessary in tho 
Wagner roles and which is too seldom 
found associated with melodious utter- 
ance. .Even the most emotional pas- 
Sages in the Brunhile music were sung 
and not shouted, and in this duet with 
Siegfried the charming prima dona 
|Bave renewed evidence that she is en- 
| titled to rank with the foremost inter- 
preters of Wagner's war goddess. Mme 
Gadski was received with great en- 
thusiasm. Mr Van Hoose’s contribu- 
tions, too, call for high praise, his sweet 
tenor voice and expressive delivery 
making his work very enjoyable. He 
Is specially to be commended for his 
artistry in the ‘‘Prize Song,” which so 
pany tenors declaim, regardless of the 

Q 


The orchestral work was of a high 
Standard. The opening march was as 
dignified and impressive as one could 
wish; in the “Bacchanale” the varyin 
themes were cleverly brought out an 
the funeral march from ‘The Dusk of 


effect, the fortissimo crescendos and 
contrasting measures showing ensemble 
laying which it would be difficult to 
mprove. | 
his week the orchestra will be away 
and the fifth rehearsa! and concert will 
not be given until Nov 17 and 18 Mr 
Felix Winternitz will be the soloist, 
pierving a Sinding violin concerto. The 
estral: pieces will be Moaart’s G 


Birds of Aristophanes” andthe 
ano Se mgweky variations from suite 
oO. 3. 
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SYMPHONY EXCELS 


WAGNER WORKS 


h We, 1664 
Superb Fire and Force of Orchesty 
Far Outshines Work of Gadski 
and Van Hoose, 








At its fourth of this season’s concerti 
Symphony Orchestra 
through the tremendous paces of Ri 
ard Wagner, the selections from thi 
work of the master being March a 
' Homage; Bacchanale and Elisabeth 
‘“Tannhaeuser;”’ 
Song from “The Mastersingers;’’ Sleg 
fried’s Parting from Bruennhilde, Sieg 
fried’s Death and Funeral March, an 
the Closing Scene from ‘The Dusk ot 
The singers to interpre 
the vocal parts were Mme. Gadski an¢ 
Ellison Van Hoose. 

It should be said at once that th4 
instrumental portion of the concert faf 
outshone the work of the Singers. Rare 
ly has Mr. Gericke so allowed himself 
and his men to give way to the firi 
and force of the titanic music. 
the opening march, which the playing 
made to sound less trivial and unin 
spired than usual, to the magnificen} 
tone picture of the fall of the sodg 
that specia 


Greeting from 














the Gods.’’ 


everything 
emotional 


Wagnerian output is a vain thing. Thy 
Venus-music had the tang of fiery sen 
suousness besides the charm of perfed 
While the colossal 
music, one of the most stupendous or 
conceptions that ever 
from the brain of man, was affecting i} 
the highest degree. 


Mme. Gadski was in excellent voice 


Bruennhilde music wit] 
nse and expression tha! 
so prominent a part of he} 
the closing scene she ros¢ 
eights of emotional power 
inadequate. 
Sant voice, it ij 
S in tune; but the mu 
d, whether it be given o1 
or the concert stage, de 
roic tenor, a man who cart 
otions with the 
of his singing. 
personality, 


technique; 


and sang the 
that artistic se 
always is 


to noble h 
an Hoose was 

has a smooth and plea 
true, and he sing 
sic of Siegfrie 
the operatic 
mands an he 
stir the em 


Mr. Van Hoose’s 
his voice arg 
terpretation. . 


his style and 
all against him in such in 





MUSICAL MATTERS & 


SB9SFOS DOSEBES? 02600009 © 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, | 

Ady, ! PROGRAMME, 

Wagner. Arve N fw 
Mareh of Homage. 

Bacchanale from ‘‘Tannhauser.’’ o 
Elisabeth’s Greeting from Act. II,‘‘Tannhauser. 
Madame Gadski, 

Prize Song from ‘‘The Mastersingers of Nu- 

remberg. 

Mr. Ellison Van Hoose. sae 
Siegfried’s Parting from Brunnhilde, Siegfried s 

Death and Funeral March, Closing Scene, 

from ‘‘The Dusk of the Gods.’’ 

Mme. Gadski and Mr. Van Hoose. 

A Wagner concert and an entire success. 
It nad the advantage of presenting a 
crescendo of power to the very end. Even 
the march with which it began was an 
effective number. Wagner was not at his 
best in his concert marches, and the mean- 


| ingless ‘‘Centennial March’ (our national 


gold brick for which we paid $5000) wae 
the weakest work that the ercat com- 
posed was-ever guilty of. But the ‘‘Kaiser 
Marsch’ is much better, with its reitera- 
lions of ‘‘KHin Feste Burg” as the voice of 
protestant Germany, and the March of 
Homage is the best of the 3. 


> : »natacr ee 
The work was finely interpreted, but the — 


succeeding ‘‘Bacchanale’’ wag absolutely 
great in its whirlwind of’ passion. Mr. 
Gericke is developing an emotional power 
that was not present in his work of years 


ago; he is riper and more brilliant now . 


that he has ever been before. The pubiic 
appreciated the fervor of the performance 
and much enthusiasm ensued, the conduc- 
tor being obliged to bow his thanks twice. 


Mme. .Gadski made a success of Eliza- 
beth’s Greeting to Symphony Hall, al- 
though she entered too soon with her solo. 
3ut both orchestra and_ soloist passed 
bravely over the slip and the end of the 
number was as triumphant as it deserved 
to be, the B in alt being very torcible 
and clear. A high note sways the multi- 
tude even in a Wagner number, and there 
was much enthusiasm after the song, the 
urtist being recalled many times. 


Mr. Van Hoose sang the Prize Song with 
much breadth, but the ensemble was not 50 
perfect as we have heard it. As usual, this 
artist was sure in intonation even in the 
broadest: crescendos and the highest pas- 
sages. 


The parting of Siegfried and Brunnhilde 


does not lose much by its’ transference 


from the operatie to the concert stage, for 
there are no vivid theatrical accessories 
to the scene where the young hero starts 
upon his Rhine journey. Possibly a port- 
manteau, an umbrella and a travelling rug 
might add to the realism of the work on 
the concert platform. But after all the 


zlorious music stands by itself and guides 


and stimulates the imagination wherever 
it ig sung. 
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‘impressive stage setting, and it seemed odd 
‘to see the corpse remain standing during’ 


his funeral music, The number was called 
(as usual) ‘“‘Siegfried’s Funeral March,” 


, but it ought to be remembered that it is” 


not a march at all. Wagner never incul-) 


cated keeping any kind of step to it upon 
the stage and never treated it as the 
if marches in “Lohengrin” or ‘Parsifal,” It) 


should be entitled ‘‘Funeral Music.’’ " 

Again there was a lofty interpretation.” 
The various motives, punctuated by the 
impressive Death-figure, narrated the biog- 
raphy of Siegfried in effective story, An 


especial word of commendation is due to 
the trumpet for the manner in which the 


sword motive was rung out. 

After this the remains walked off and an 
intermission took place before the culmin- 
ation of the memorable concert. The finale 
of ‘“‘Goetterdarmmer:ung”’ and of the trilogy 
is the grandest climax in the entire reper- 
toire of music. Motive is piled upon mo- 
tive and the fire, sword, Siegfried, Brunn- 
hilde, Rheingold, Rhine daughters, ring, 
heroism, and many other motives, pass in. 
dramatic review, all summing up in the 
most impressive three-chord progression 
ever invented,—the Tate-motive. : 

The number gained and lost by concert” 
performance, but we think that the ledger 
account leans to the side of. profit. One». 
missed the funeral pile, the mourning Vik- - 
ings, the conflagration of Walhalla, but) 
one was not disillusionized by .the cab-, 
horse Grane, and, above all; one heard the 4 
exciting and intricate music in a much”. 
fresher state of mind than would have been — 
pogsible after 3 long acts of opera. Wag- 


ner’s epic style makes abnormal demands | 


upon an auditor, and we confess to being | 
a little jaded by the time that Brunnhilde sy 
majestic monologue is reached in the ) 
opera house. | 

Nor was Wagner at all opposed to ex- | 


-cerpts of this kind. Indeed the presen 
1 writer. has the most vivid recollection of | 


this same finale as he heard it in Villa 
Wahnfried (Wagner’s home), with Staven- 


'hagen and Mottl playing a piano accom- 


xaniment, Mme. Wegner turning - the 
leaves, and Materna singing the vocal part. 
But the orchestral part tells its mighty 
story whether in opera house or concert 
room. It is a picture of the crack of doom, 
Compare it with Berlioz’s Judgment Day. 
in his Reyuiem and we can better measure 
the greatness of Wagner, Berlioz uses the 
larger orchestra, the most sensational de-. 
vices, even to 16 kettledrums and cohorts | 
of trombones, but the true ‘‘Dies Irae’’ is. 
here at the end of Goetterdagmmerung.” 
Louis C, Elson, 
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SYMPHONY REHEARSALS 


FOR SALE—Two seats on floor; W 28, 29; 


5 ‘ , P.H.D., Boston Transcript. | 
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FOR SALE 


One Symphony Concert Seat, second balcony. 


Address M.J.J., Boston Transcript. (A): 
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BOSTON 


Symphony Hall. 


if 


SEASON 1905-O6., 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


Y. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18, AT ool 


MOZART. 


SINDING, 


J. K. PAINE, 


TSCHAIKOWSKY. 


Programme. 


SYMPHONY in G minor (K 550.) 


I, Allegro molto. 
II. Andante, 
III. Menuetto: Trio. 
IV. Finale: Allegro assai. 


CONCERTO in A major, for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA 
Op. 45. 
Allegro energico—Andante—Allegro giocoso. 

(First time.) 


PRELUDE to “The Birds” of Aristophanes. 
(First time at these concerts. ) 


THEME and VARIATIONS from SUITE No. 3, in 
G major, op. 55. 


Soloist: 


Mr, FELIX WINTERNITZ. 
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PEN oN Wey 


“Wagner Recording to “Gericke and Gadski 


—The Return of the Kneisel Quartet— 
“Faust” Once More—An Irish Choir and 
a Young Pianist 


Mr. Gericke’s conducting and Mme. Gad- 


.ski’s singing at the Symphony concerts of 


Friday and Saturday were the complement 
of each other, and both were of the sort 
that is displacing the old ‘‘Wagner singing”’ 
and that will displace certain varieties of 
‘Wagener conducting.’’ It is easy to re- 
member when ‘Wagner singers’’ were 
shouting and chopping his music in sub- 
lime defiance of the art of song. They 
sought power, they said, dramatic sweep 
and emotional poignancy. Then others 
came, who were merely unlabelled singers, 
They sang their Wagner according to the 
rules of the art of song, and the music had 


not only a new beauty but a power and a 


poignancy that all this shouting and chop- 
ping could not gain. In the concert room 
at least, the eagerest listener could hardly 
ask for fuller warmth than Mme. Gadski 
threw into Elisabeth’s greeting on Satur- 
day night. Her singing of Briinnhilde’s 
final speech is growing steadily deeper in 
understanding and larger in expression. 
There was genuine exaltation in her part 
in the duet with Siegfried as Briinnhilde 
sends him forth to new adventures. Ina 
word, Mme. Gadski caught and imparted 
much of the emotional content of her 
music. The most hidebound ‘‘Wagnerite’’ 
could not quarrel with her singing on that 
score, Yet it was also singing that had 
many of the best virtues of the art of song, 
and the crowning virtue of sustained and 
beautiful tone. Thereby the moods that 
filled it were the more persuasive, and the 
emotions that colored it the more searching. 

It was the same with Mr. Gericke’s con- 
ducting. It brought no relentless and re- 
verberating riot of excited sound, relieved 
only by sharp and naked contrasts. It 
was free from restless and almost hysteri- 
cal anxiety to find and to impart a particu- 
lar significance in every phrase. There 
were heroic power and sweep of massive 
climax in Siegried’s glorification as Mr. 
Gericke and his men played it. Their or- 
chestral postlude to Briinnhilde’s death 
glowed with turbulent splendor. And each 
was the more potent for the balance and 
the beauty of tone in every group of in- 


struments and, above all, for the propor- 


tioning with which the conductor built the 
whole. His climaxes rose—and rose un- 
forced. The most nervous ‘‘Wagner con- 


ductor’’ could hardly have pointed the Bac- | 


chanale from ‘‘Tannhiuser’ with more 
Sharp and penetrating details. . Yet each 


Was but a thread, flashing for the moment, 


in the woven web of the whole. They were 
the more poignant, because there was a 
virtuoso behind to keep them musically, as 


well as. dramatically true, and because 
' there was a conductor to give each its due 
' place in the whole musical fabric. The art 


of song has restored its just beauty to 


‘much. of Wagner’s music. ~ 


ducting as Mr. Gericke cer Piited it is” 


similarly restoring its just proportions. To 
singer, conductor, and composer an orches- 
tra gives the glories of its tone, 


Sranwe Vow. €. vee H. T. P, 


SYMPHONY HALL. 


Some of the Novelties Ger | 

the Orchestra’s Season. | 

heskds cor t. ae SAK 20 ss Ae | 
Novelties in musie do. not: necessarily : 
méan .works: fresh. from ‘the hands of | 
the composer. In the list: of musjec. un- 
Known to Boston which Mr, ,Gericke | 
has’ préyhred: for the coming’ Sy mphony ; 
season nre three works: D¥ masters who: 


are nq longer among the living. ‘At least | 
one. of. these works, $me tana’ S$ OV er | 
ture -to.-his opera ‘Libussa,"*, has» never 
heen played in this country .and Dvor- | 
ak’s symphonic poem “Die Waldtaube,”’ 
One Of-the last things he did, thas’ never 
been -played in‘ Boston: and.its only per- 
forinaneée. in this .country was. at:an | 


{ 
i 
; 
' 


obscure concert in New York, Nor has 


Cesar’ Franck’s ‘‘Psyche’’ ever been 
Played in Boston. Another work on 


| the list of novelties which Mr. Gericke 


has prepared will be labelea ‘first 


. Time at These Concerts,’’ Professor 


Paine’s prelude to ‘The Birds’ of Aris- 
tcophanes. This, of course, has been 
heard in Boston and Cambridge, out 
has néver been plaved at the Symphony 
concerts. Altogether, the Symphony 
Orchestra will play fifteen works which 
are quite new. to Boston. Among them 
are two symphonies. both of which are 
likely to attract more than ordinary in- 


terest. Perhaps the more important is 


Mahler’s Fifth. Gustav Mahlér, direc- 
tor of the Imperial Opera in Vienna and 
the conductor of the Vienna Philhar- | 
moitic’ concerts, is without question one 
of the most interesting figures in the)! 
musical world of today. The other 
symphony, one in E major, is by Am- 


herst Webber, a young Engiish musi- 
cian, who became <nown to many per- 
ponally in this odun ery several years 
@go through his aerecieaen #ith the 
mde Reszke brothers. . Another: Knglish- 
man on the list is. Sir Edward Elg rar, 
‘whose rise to popular favor in this 
country has been little short of phe- 
momenal. He will be represented by 
Shree works: a new overture entitled 
“In the South,’’ and two short pieces, 
"Chanson de Nuit’’ and “Chanson de 
Matin.’’ Frederick §S. Converse, whose 
Name appeared on the programs last 
Season, will be represented by a Bal- 
ade. for barytone and orchestra. Other 
novelties will he: ‘‘Le Kremlin,’’ a sym- 
phonic poem by Ernst Boehe—an eén- 
tirely new name; a “‘Juustspiel’’. over- 
ture and a “Geharnischte”’ suite by Bu- 
Boni; “Der Pfeifertag,’’ an overture by 


sss 


‘(Max Schillings; and “Le Tasse,” an 


ioverture by Eugene d’Harcourt. 
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First Balcony, price $24. Address G.C.C., 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1905-06 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


V. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


MOZART. SYMPHONY in G minor (K 550. ) 
I, Allegro molto. 
Il. Andante, 
III. Menuetto: Trio. 
IV. Finale: Allegro assai. 


leone re 


SINDING, CONCERTO in A major, for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA 
Op. 45. 
Allegro energico— And. inte—Allegro giocoso. 


(First time.) 


ES 


J. K. PAINE, PRELUDE to “‘The Birds”’ of Aristophanes. 


(First time at these concerts. ) 


— 
a Re SS ee 


TSCHAIKOWSKY. THEME and VARIATIONS from SUITE No. 3 


3, In 
G major, op. 55. 


Soloist: 


Mr. FELIX WINTERNITZ. 
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7 pores t for t e first time in Am ay oy at a. 
| | _ Philharmonic concert in New York in 

. i | a i” March, 1900. The performance last night — 

| - Was the first in this city. ten 
"A distinguished composer once said © 
to us: “I was born hating Webe and — 


the Scandinavian composers.” ‘Th S.re- 

| mark showed catholicity of prejudice, | 

} ‘for surély there is little or nothing i 
| ) common between the romanticism of 
Weber and that of the Norwegians and 


lH tL -Swedes. The hater evidently objected | 
vr & ———__—_—.¢ —______ to the character of the formulas in each — 
instance rather than to’ mere formulas, — 


- 


j i i 


*‘Patient Waiter,” writing concerning the | 
plaint of ‘“Twenty-Five-Cent Symphoner,” 
calls attention to one of the worst fea- | 
tures, not mentioned in the paragraph re- | 
ferred to, of this awkward arrangement: | 
pébamtons te lai tonne on these 
é ns mite 0 labout 6 5 eing, Ls. 
, y | ii “+A 1 for every composer has his formulas. 
r think, the exact number. Now, when the Has lts First Perfo! mance b and no poh i is trod faithful to th 7 1 
| to them than 
line is long, as is often the case, a number | Wagner. except possibly Debussy. The | 
of the last comers, even after waiting an | the symphony Orchestra— most exasperating formula of Weber ig | 
: | , 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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hour or so in the cold, do not know whether that rn hes phe peers pari rl oe 
Aor thay are to kan admit): : Hl. ' . praise as nis *‘chivalric flourish,” Equal-_ 
% y,3 g sy aagts sopping Al, at More Interesting in Orches- ly exasperating is the peculiar whine. 

© opening of the doors at one o clock, 504 va of nearly all the Scandinavians that. 
persons are counted.’’ All others in line who 7 | 


, have followed Grieg, nor is Grieg him- 
follow that number “get left.” their Jonge tral Passages, 3self free from iit. The admirers of north 
wait being in vain. Tt cannot be said that 


ern music find this whine Suggestive | 
not many are so turned away. It is well 


known that whenever musicians of note are 
to appear at the concerts, the line of people 
waiting admission to the hall extends 
around the corner of Gainsboro street. 
“Patient Waiter’ has seen Over a hundred 
persons turned away after having stood in 
line for a long while. It is also to be noted 
that the uncertainty of knowing whether 
one is to be included in the lucky five hun- 
dred undoubtedly deters many from at- 
tempting to attend the rehearsals, 
+ + + 
To remedy this ‘condition Of affairs is a 
Simple matter. There seems to be no rea- 
son why one of the several attendants at 
the hall should not count the peopie as they 
take their places in the line. When the full 
number is reached, a Sign, flag, or other 
Signal would indicate to later arrivals that 
they cannot gain admission. Nor has ‘Pa. 
tient Waiter’ met anyone able to satis- 
factorily explain why the doors of the hall 
Should not be opened at two O’clock, in- 
stead of at one o’clock. One Suggests that 
perhaps the admission of the crowd at two 
o’clock would be an annoyance to the regu- 
lar ticket-holders. This is not a valid ob- 
jection, as it has been noted that less than 
| a dozen ticket-holders arrive at the hall as 
| @€arly as two o'clock. Surely, at least, they 
do not begin to arrive at 1.45. Another 
gives the following solution to the puzzle: 
“The management desires that only genu- 
ine music lovers shall take advantage of 


nee cette of wind-swepi pines, lonely fiords, black 
-waiecr, the midnight sun. cairns of 


IN FINAL SECTION, MANY heroes, and the Lord knows what elsé 


besides. 


. ‘ “aR . . 
MEASURES ARE UGLY Sneara 12 ince 's” Gausic, that, we have | 
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fened with Wagner. The -romise of the 
OMT, SHE ER NS earlier, stern, granitic works has not | 
been fulfilled. Wen there is no whine 


: . : ‘there is a forbidding rigidit 7, as in 
Mr. Winternitz Is Soloist— apr es Be Seay ice 
The concerto is in three movements, 


Familiar Works by Mozart which are so connected that the piece 


“might be characterized as a fantasia 


' in three moods. ‘The hunter, after 
and Tschaikowsky—Prof, reminiscences, pricks up his ears as 
Da’ ; iD: 1) 'S00n as he opr the first theme. He ig 

7 , ,Jeminded of the last movement of 

. alne S Prelude to Birds, | Bruch’s concerto in G@ minor, of the 

| last movement of Brahmg’ concerto; or 
AS ope the theme recall a polonaise by | 

; Wieniawski, or is there not a touch of 

The programme of the fifth concert | D hae gy 

vorak? Let him have his pleasure, 

by the Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. What Sinding does with the theme is 

Gericke conductor, given last night in “4 ork cee ee ae may be said of 

a : the work as « whole that it is more in- 

~ ose 76 > pi is as follows: iakes teresting in the full orchestral passages 

Concerto in A minor for violin.......... Sinding than in the solo part. “uch of this 

(First tie.) part is unthankful, and in the final 


| Spc } . . ‘ +} a” 
Prelude to ‘‘The Birds’’ of Aristophanes. .Paine Section there are long series of meas- 
Variations from Suite No. 3....Tschaikowsky | ures that are ugly, deliberately or care- 
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A . : lessly ugly. it matters not. 
Mozart's symphony in G minor has fhe most impressive portions of the 


mot been played at these concerts for concerto are the final orchestral pass- 
some years, and it was therefore the ig at art Forge oF ie first section a 
‘ ‘ . ‘+ | the immediateiy fo lowing measures o 
a © y ‘ as cr . Mm ’ . +9 ‘ . 
more appreciated last night Some, it the andante. ‘The opening of this an- 
‘8 true, do not hesitate to say that it | gante has sombre imagination: there is 
now has only a historical interest; there | the suggestion of Something elemental | 
are others who are apparently vexed by 
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and grand, but when the solo be | 
its exquisite proportions and tender enters, the SUBS Stion is dispelled. There | 
melancholy, and, like the old Athenian, | is also a striking effect gained by the — 
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the twenty-five-cent admission price. Now 
the only way to tell who these are is to 
Submit them to a freezing test. If they 
Stand the ‘cold process,’ they are worthy 
_to pass within the sacred portals.’”’ To the 


they would gladiy mark an oyster shell 
With the word ‘exile’ That it wags 
Played in the true and frank spirit in 
which it was conceived it is unneces- 
Sary to say, for Mr. Gericke is a lover 
of Mozart, and he has an extraordinary 


use of the solo violin against flute and 
born. The finale begins with a tune | 
that might be any vigorously accented 
sailors’ song or dance, and the contrast- 
ing theme is effective in its way, but the 
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orchestra to carry out his wishes. Hear- maintained. 
ing at the end of the concert the en- 
grossing variations of ‘I’'schaikowsky, 
With the polacca finale, superb in its 
festal pomp, we recalled the Russian’s {| tional display. He is to be classed 
affection and admiration for Mozart and | among the sound musicians who have 
the eloquent ietter in which he ex- {an excellent technic rather than among 
plained to Mrs. von Meck the reasons the players of pronounced individuality 
of this admiration, Richard Strauss is bor deep sentiment, for he gains few 
another of the ultr#emoderns who join ; effects by mere quality of tone. He 
the long line of those that do Mozart |(was heartily and deservedly applauded. 
homage, and not with mere lip service, Prof. Paine’s prelude to “The Birds, °* 
The announcement of any unfamiliar + composed for a performance of Aristo- 
concerto may well interest an audience. phanes’ comedy by the Harvard Classi- _ 
This concerto by Sinding, the first of cal Club, was performed over a x eae ago | 


rest of us, however, the existing arrange- | 
méent is gn enigma.” Jraans. bew. of = h 


ful accuracy in these days when smear- 
ing too often is mistaken for an emo- 
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Mr. Winternitz played with = 
| 


; 


two, was introduced in German cities in Chickering Hall. The per 
by Mr. Marteau, to whom the younger | last night was the first at these . 
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and queried | 
spirit rather than ornithological sug- 


he prelude, they should know that the 
composer had:in mind the bridal chorus 
toward the end of the comedy, and it 
should be remembered that the final 
scene was staged in the amphitheatre 
with the pomp and gorgeousness lav- 
ished on _the production of a great 
tragedy. Prof. aine was obliged to 
a@cknowledge the applause. 
Tschaikowsky’s variations, familiar 
and well liked, a virtuoso test for an 
orchestra, were played by an orchestra 
of virtuosos, and the polacea dismissed 
the audience in holiday mood. 


ow ee eee 


MOZART SYMPHONY 
AT FIFTH CONCERT 


estal s le prelude. 
why the expression of this 


4 of musical writing) is contained in these 


dozen. glowing bits: of composition, yet 
through them all, from choral to. polo-. 


inaise, the theme is never buried be- 
Bee on. Snowe be the main theme of 


neath nor overburdended by the opu- 
lent scoring it contains. The work was 


| a triumph and the orchestra’s playing 


of it worthy in every respect. 


MUSICAL 


Felix Winternitz the 
Symphony Soloist. 


fe 


bined v » aii Se 22 y 2 ' wih fe ile do 
pression. 


The Sinding violin concerto is chiefly 
nteresting, fa . -— 
— eee eoncerned, ‘fn the final move: — first pair of concerts last month, and 


| — men 


'| ment, although all of Mr Winternita’ 


74 


| performance was rmeritoriaus, and dis-. 


played his Tee! f in &@ way to win 
|| nearty plaudits. @ 
in fingering some of the passages on the 
G strin 
the quic 
but the deflection was so slight that one 


ith little resefvation. 


was little at fault 


in the first movement and in 
double fingering in the finale, _ 


a oe of his work in high praise 
a Ww 


he Mozart symphony was given ina. 
sympathetic spirit by the orchestra. The 
chaikowsky variations on a simple 


theme is one of those compositions 


which illustrate thé cleverness of the 


writer. in juggling with instrumental 
possibilities and combinations, condi- 
tions which were admirably met and 


) | ’ mospheres that ‘; c m st v ean im. 
* ' it, He” is content’ 's 


simply entertaining. ~ He was % 
the programme that he chose for ‘the 


he was so, again, yesterday. We in- 
America have made rapid progress in 
the last ten years with our orchestras, 
and we have tripped willingly along in the 
founding and the support of them ‘to the 
tune that they were very educational in- 
deed. They are, and they are also very en- | 
tertaining. They can provide us, more- 
over, with a sort of public entertainment 
that almost every one of our cities sorely 
lacks—entertainment that is refined, artis- 
tic and intelligent, and they need not do 


J that by descending to what,in Pittsburg 


conquered by Mr Gericke’s men. Aside 


from showing the abilities of the orches- 


tra, either in parts or as a whole. the 


| work calis for no opecte consideration. | 
} The soloist at t 


is week’s rehearsal ~ 


(and concert will be Hugo Heerman, who 


and Chicago the conductors rather patron- 
ize as ‘‘popular’’ programmes. Mr. Gericke’s 


' yesterday was by no means such, but most 


of us in Symphony Hall listened to it for 
the pure pleasure of beautiful and ordered 
sound. A week hence Mr. Gericke will ask 
us to open our minds to Brahms and Schue- 
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i Yorref . al ene areas wi ee 
| Mozart’s beautiful, ever fresh and in- | 


| will play Brahms’ D minor concerto for A fortnig ag tirr 
pe oan . A «mann. A fortnight ago he was stirring | 
| violin. The orchestral numbers will og our emotions with Wagner. A little before, | 


| Busoni’s ‘“‘Lustspiel’’ ny 
he was playing upon us as sensitive men 


spiring G minor symphony began the 
fifth concert of the Symphony Orchestra 
with a call to the noblest emotions. 
Piain and simple as it appears to be, it 
has within it a complexity of thought 
and a richness of inspiration that place 
it far above most of the resounding, 
‘heavily orchestrated works of the mod- 
erns. It would ‘‘carry”’ better, probably, 
in a much smaller hall, and yet the per- 
fect dynamic force at which Mr. Gericke 
and his men gave it made it large 
enough for all purposes. That it was 
played with complete purity and charm 
goes without saving. 

Sinding’s A major concerto for the 
violin, played here for the first time by 
Felix Winternitz, is a work that does 
not greatly attract at one hearing. 
“Dark and true and tender is the 
North,’’ wrote Tennyson, and in many 
| ways the line fits Norse music. This 


concerto is mostly dark, however; som- | 


_ber in its breadth and not always tender 
in its poetry. Yet it has moments of 
romantic beauty in its andante and a 
certain rugged warmth in its final 
allegro. Mr. Winternitz played it with 
grace, elegance and good 
lacked the force and fire to make the 
concerto as vital as it might have been. 
Another ‘‘first time at these concerts” 
was professor John .K. Paine’s prelude 
to “‘The Birds’’ of Aristophanes. The 
work is festal in tone, richly scored and 
artistic in its musicianship. It is not in 
the least suggestive, however, as pro- 
gram music: it would serve equally well 
as an introduction for any play or for 
none at all. It is best to listen to it 
as absolute music; it then gives the 
impression of classical strength, some 
inspiration and not a little beauty. Pro- 
fessor Paine, in answer to hearty ap- 
Plause, walked down to the platform 
and bowed in his oddly sincere fashion. 

At the end came another giant—- 
Tschaikowsky. The wonderfully diverse 
and fascinating variations on a theme 
from his Suite No. 3 have never been 
more clearly and gorgeously played in 
this city. and rarely has the all-around 
genius of the Russian been better illus- 
trated. Almost every mood and stvle 


taste, but} 


Operatic Society’s Production 


of “Chimes of Normandy,” 


Numerous 
the Week, 


fwo novelties were played at the fifth 
Symphony rehearsal and concert, Prof 
J. K, Paine’s prelude to “The Birds’ of 
Afistophanes and Sinding’s A major 
violin concerto, the latter with Mr ielix 
Winternitz as the soloist. The other 
numbers were the G minor symphoiuy by 
Mozart and Tschaikowsky’s theme and 
variations from suite No 3. Prof 
Paine’s orchestral prelude to ‘The 
Birds’ was given in this city in 1904, but 
with a much smaller band of musicians 
and with less pleasing effect than was 
the case at the Symphony, for the 
larger orchestra enabled Mr Gericke to 
illuminate the trial contrasts more vi- 
IL and to impart to the scholarly 
work an impressiveness that was lacking 
at the previous performance. The pre- 
jude, which is composed of themes of 
the music-drama, is a tone poem in 
miniature, skilfully orchestrated and 
developed into climaxes which illus- 
trate the most dramatic episodes of the 
story, and close in a stunning fortissi- 
mo worked up by the whole orchestra. 


The instrumentation is very varied in 
| character, giving to the various parts of 
\the orchestra plenty of complex work 


alternating in character. The interpre- 
tation was thoroughly satisfactory and 
interesting, too, despite the classic na- 
ture of the composition, for Prof Paine 


| has the gift of melodic utterance com- 


“MATTERS 
3 


Recitals of ' 


first time her 
| Diable” and Sehu 


ENTERTAINMENT AT THE SYM- 


PHONY CONCERT 


Rae + £ 
vi vTY> : 


Mozart, Paine, Tschaikovsky and Gericke 
Give It—The Concerts of Next Week and. 


of Weeks to Come—Messager, the French 
Composer, on the Decline of French Opera 
~The Prima Donna’s Labors, According 
to Nordica 


It was a comparatively light programme 
that Mr. Gericke had made for the fifth 
pair of Symphony concerts. Mozart’s sym- 
phony in G-minor began it, yesterday after- 
noon, and Sinding’s concerto for violin and 
orchestra and Professor Paine’s prelude to 
“The Birds’ of Aristophanes continued it. 
For ending there was the set of variations 
that make the final movement of Tschai- 
kovsky’s third suite. By all accounts, the 
concerto, in which Felix Winternitz played 
the violin part was heard for the first time 
in Boston, and Professor Paine’s prelude 
for the first time at the Symphony con- 
certs. Mr. Winternitz has not played often 


in public of late, and the pupils from the | 


Mw] 


) 


and women of this twentieth-century world: 
with Richard Strauss and Tschaikovsky. 
To do all these things is a part of the duty 
of our conductor and our band toward us. 
It is just as much their duty to give us 
pleasure and nothing else now and then, 
Sometimes we reproach Mr. Gericke with 
over-much sanity, as conductors igo. But. 
were he not so sane would he distribute so 
well all the various functions of an orches- 
tra that ministers to a town like ours? Two 
entertaining concerts thus far is a pleasant 
omen for the rest of 'the season. | 

But, it is easy to hear certain lovers of 
Mozart saying, you are taking his sym- 
phony much too lightly. There are deep 
moods in it, and sore; tumultuous moods | 
even, according to the means of expression. 
that were at his command. There are and 
there are not, you are as ready to reply. 
Richard Strauss when he conducts any of- 


{t the three last symphonies of Mozart per- 


. 
f 
| 


| 


} 


Conservatory, in which he teaches, partly | 
filled the upper gallery and applauded him. | 


With a warmth chat Ysaye or Kreisler 
might have envied. 

Mr. Gericke is a wise maker of pro- 
srammes. He must be, perforce, when he 
has twenty-four to contrive for forty-eight 
concerts to the same public in six months. 


‘He has passed the age when he burns to be 


perpetually educational. Perhaps his cool 
iscretion has always kept him from that 
pernicious heat, and made him adamant in 


i 
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suades his listeners of such moods, and they 
depart in debate as to how much he has 
read into them from himself and how much 
he has discovered that no other imagination 
has detected there. Mottl is almost as per- 
suasive. But their Mozart was not the 
Mozart of Mr. Gericke yesterday. He was 
content to take him as he stood transpar- 
ently, and perhaps the composer rose up in 
the Elysian Fields to bless him. Certainly 
Mozart did not take his emotions nearly s0 
seriously as some of the commentators have 
taken them. It is as hard to transfigure 
him, almost as it is to transfigure Schu- 
bert. Beethoven and Schumann strove 
with themselves and with the world and 
wrought with travail. Mozart and Schu-- 


bert were simple men, who let the world do 
‘with them as it would, and expressed them- 


selves oftenest in pure spontaneity. Sschu- 
bert touches his music with a peculiar 
melancholy; Mozart touches his with a 
peculiar tenderness. But these are not 
searching emotions and surging pas- 
sions for orchestral bite and thunder. 





that, last month with Schu- 
bert’s unfinished symphony, and yesterday 
with Mozart’s, he took them for what they | 
frankly are. After all, is there finer mu- 
gical pleasure than to yield unfeignedly to 
the charm of Mozart’s melodies as of pure 
‘song springing spontaneously into being, to 
’ follow their fiuttering, gentle tracery, to 
hear them leap with youthful energy, soften 
with youthful tenderness, or loiter in simple 
youthful dailiance? | 
idealized youth in an idealized world, where 
the very air gives it birth and where no 
shadow lingers long or turns very dark 
while it stays. Shall not charm serve us. 
‘better sometimes than passion, and Still | 
delight be the keenest emotional response?. 
"Need Mozart be put into'a twentieth cen- 
“tury forcing house, if we do miss a little of 
his spontaneous fragrance out-of-doors? 
The severest had to take the rest of the 
programme as pure entertainment. Tschai- 


‘kovsky’s variations are all orchestral play..| 


Yesterday it was a composer, who is a 

virtuoso when he undertakes such sport, in | 
‘full frolic with a band of-virtuosi. Tschai- | 
“kovsky tossed off his variation con amore. | 
“The band tossed it about for the pure fun | 
of the game. 
‘flawless fun. 


-@rinking orchestral champagne, 


} 


“on the palate—or the ear—and the lamp- 


“light is playing through the glass in twen- | 


ty tints. For a pricking nervous thrill 
Tschaikovsky never did better than in the 
“little ritardando before the band swings 
“into the final glorified dance. It bites and 
‘4t catches. A very eminent conductor once 
.told us that he had a nearly irresistible 
' desire to shout “Now we go!’’ whenever he 
was carrying his men through it. ) 
* There is nota hint, again, in the prelude 
“to **The Birds’’ that Professor Paine is a 
“born New Englander who has lived there 
all his life, and who was the best of teach- 
‘ers those many years at Cambridge. Was 
it Aristophanes who had taken him out of 
New England, out of himself, and set him 
to writing, like that volatile Slav thou- 
“sands of miles away in Russia, for the pure 
“sport of the thing? By every sign he had as 
“much fun in the making and the scoring of 
“that prelude as we listeners had in hearing 
Mit. The dry-as-dusts will discover whether 
‘there are ‘‘worthy’’ musical ideas in it, 
“properly academic ideas for an academic 
function. For our part, we neither know 
nor care. We do know, and it seems much 
more to the point, that much of it sounds 
and swings and clicks like a chorus in 
Aristophanes’s own verse with an orches- 
4 tra, instead of Greek choristers, to sing it. 
There is the joy of living in the prelude. 
«For the moment, though it is hard to 
. imagine, the good professor turned pure 

. pagan. Iai “SVP. 
a 

~ SYMPHONY GORGERT 

Season Ticket for sale at reduced price. Ime 

quire at 434 Tremont Bide CC. H.C. (A): 
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,.and .musically. 
It is the music of 


{ 
for men. The symphony is 
first, and the 


altogether 


Between them they made it | 
To the listeners it was like | 
when. | 
every bubble is rushing upward to tingle | 


cians in Germany are not so well paid 


A violinist of the first rank, Hugo Heer: 


‘man, who is on his way to Germany from 
,& tour of Australia, appears. at the sixth 
pair of Symphony concerts in Symphony 

Hall, next Friday afternoon and Saturday | 


evening. He will play Brahms’s concerto, 
and ‘as he proved on his previous American 
tour, scarcely a living violinist is better fit- 
ted to cope with it technically, mentally 
He used to make it sound 
like 'the music of a man, played by a man. 
Schumann's 
other numbers are Mr. 
Loeffler’s ‘*The Devil’s Round” for or- 
chestra and organ, and a concert overture 
‘for a comedy’’ by Busoni. The latter is 
new, and there need be no 
doubt of its musical scholarship, and we 
hope there will be something more _ be- 
Sides. Mr. Loeffler’s tone poem, which is 
comparatively unfamiliar, is sure to have 
imagination. For the last time in three 
weeks Mr. Gericke will conduct at these 
concerts. For the following pair, on Dec. 
2, D’Indy takes the orchestra. The next 
week the band will be making its monthly 
tour. 

~& 


PENSION FUND CONCERT. 
The first of the pension fund concerts 
this season will be given in Symphony 
Hall on next Sunday evening, Nov. 26. 
The concert will be commemorative of 


| the 25th season of the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra, and Mr. George Henschel, 
the first conductor of the orchestra, 
Will come from New York to assist Mr. 
Gericke, 

The object of these pension fund con- 
Certs should and does find. reaagy sym- 
pathy with all the patrons of the Sym- 
phony concerts. It is to establish a : 
Sufficient fund to care for members of 
the orchestra when the time has come, 
Whether through age or through inabil- 
ity, they must Zive up active work as 
members of the organization. Govern- 
mental Support for music is out of the 
question in America, for the present at 
any rate, and therefore governmental 
pensions are equally impossible. Musi- 


as they are in America, but living ex- 
penses there are considerably less, and 
musicians connected - with any of the 
subsidized orchestras in Germany and 
Austria can look forward to the future 
free from care, because at the end of 
their term of service there is a pen- 
Sion awaiting them. 

it was with the idea of placing the 
Boston Symphony orchestra on a simi- 
lar basis that the movement was begun | 
several years ago to establish a pension | 
fund, so that the men in the orchestra 

might be sure of Support when the time 

Of need came. Already a considerable 

sum has been invested for the benefit 

of the men. While it is true that the 

men contribute themselves to the fund 

by means of annual] dues, a consider- 

able part of this money must come 

from the music loving public, and to 

get this money two concerts are given 

each year on a Sunday night. 

sae programme will be announced 
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\ vans. Saturday’s Symphony Concert Vincent 


) iqat 
Sinding’s concerto for violin had one tad 


vantage at the Symphony Concert, Satur- 


day night, and it needed every aid that 
chance might bring. It happened to follow 
Mozart’s symphony. It happens also to 
begin with a sonorous introduction for the 
whole band, richly colored in the Wagnerian 
fashion, and vigorous with broad, sharp 
rhythms. Mr Gericke’s Mozart is Mozart 
of the eighteenth century, unmagnified, un- 
distorted, but by no means unillumined. 
Sometimes it seems a little too precise in its 
accents. Always it sounds archaic, as Mo- 
zart should. It was still in the ear when 
the orchestra plunged its listeners into Sin- 
ding’s full-throated harmonies, 
was as tingling, and for the moment as 
bracing, as that of water itself. Mo- 
zart’s music is of his own time and of all 
time, but, admire its beauty as we may, it is 
not the music of our own particular time. 
Sinding’s, with all its shortcomings, is. It is 
quite too much so to be lasting. But after 
half an hour of the eighteenth century the 
mere sound so to say of our own orchestral 
voices speaking our own particular musical 
dialect, was queerly stimulating. 

The rest was far from exhilaration. For 
band or for solo instrument, Sjndine had 
nothing particular to say. Often he seemed 
distinctly irritated toward the solo instru- 
ment, as though he had expected an in- 
Spiration from it that it had failed to give. 
therefore he retaliated with a few passages 
that were ugly and many that were com- 
monplace. Perhaps Marteau, for whom the 
concerto was written, made it sound alive 
and significant. He has, or he used to 
have, a communicating energy, but there 
was no such fire in the cautiously correct 
Winternitz taking thought of every phrase, 
Sinding, moreover, would hardly ever treai 
his violin as an individual voice. It was 
only one with the rest; speaking a little 
more conspicuously than its fellows. Upon 
the whole orchestra the composer spent 
what imagination and energy were in him. 
Now and then he made it sound rich, warm 
and alive. Oftener it was that pleasant 
latter-day pastime of scoring in the Wag- 
nerian manner. Nowhere did Sinding strike 
his own peculiar note--the high, clear, 
pictorial, romantic note of the ‘‘Chivalrous 
ipisodes’’ of last season. 


The effect. || 


Somehow the! 


mere intention to write a concerto seems. 
to turn the new generation of composers | 


dry and perfunctory... But they always: 
carry out the intention. |. Sia ate 


TWO SYMPHONY SEASON TICKETS 


FOR SALE—At very reasonable prices; ex- 
cellent location on floor. Address J.G.C., Bos- 
ton Transcript. mee YD 


SYMPHONY TICKETS * 
FOR SALE—For alternate. Saturday nights, 2 
seats, Ist Bal. A 31-32, remainder of season: 
price $10.50 each. Address D.S.E., Boston 
Transcript. S(A ns 
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Le DCE iineg betel 
| d’Indy, the eminent French co 
poser of the younger generation, who 


come to America at the invitation of our 
arrived at the §ft, 


Symphony Orchestra, 


Botolph Club this morning. He left Paris: 
a week ago, reached New York last night, 
and with Mr. Ellis and Mr. Loeffler, wha’ 
is to chaperon his visit, so to Say, trave 
On Friday and 
Saturday, Dec. 1 and 2, he will conduct at 
the Symphony Rehearsal and the Sym- 
Through the following 


elled at once to Boston. 


phony Concert. 
week he will conduct at the regular con- 
certs of the orchestra in New York, Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia and Baltimore. A few 
days afterward he returns to France. In 


the course of his stay he wishes to lecture 
here on the younger Paris composers, their 


master and his, César Franck, their work 
and their ambitions. 

D'Indy is the first French composer of 
distinction to visit America. He is also 
the first ‘‘outsider’ that has ever been 
asked to conduct with our orchestra at a 
series of regular concerts. The invitation 
was our “‘homage,’’ as the French say, to 
the new school of French composers who 
are reanimating French music. Nowhere 
in America is their music played so often 
Or heard so Sympathetically as it is here. 
Accordingly D’Indy will make his pro- 
grammes entirely of the music of the 
younger Frenchmen, 
own, from Franck’s, Debussy’s, Dukas’s 
and Magnard’s. Of his own he intends to 
play his second symphony, his tone-poem 
‘“Istar’’ and one or two smaller composi- 
tions, and from Franck he has picked the 
little known symphonic poem, ‘‘Psyche.’’’ 


In New York, yesterday, the reporters | 


put to D’Indy the inevitable questions, and 
one of them makes him say these things: 
‘Though I cannot Say that I am a young 
man, I do belong to the younger French 
school of composers. I am a follower of 
César Franck, who did much to popularize 
Symphonic music in Paris. It required some 


encouragement, for the general taste in 


Paris leans to the opera rather than fo 


classical music, but of late years there has 
been a great change. There are now many. 


concert halls, whereas formerly there were 
but one or two.’ 


“What are the lines along which the’ 


music of the future will develop?’’ 

‘There are three elements in music—mel- 
ody, harmony and rhythm. The resources of 
melody and harmony I believe to be well- 
nigh exhausted, so eccentricities of rhythm 


will probably be the next element of mussis 


to be experimented upon.”’ 

To the question why America and Eng- 
land had produced no great composers, 
though both countries had given birth to 
such commanding geniuses in other depart- 
ments of creative art, he answered: “I have 
only the explanation that music is the last 
of the arts to be developed in a nationul 
art life. The national art life of England 
and of America is younger than that of 
France or Italy, consequently their music 
is to come, and assuredly it will come.” _ 
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jor, op. 38. 
Molto pitt vivace. Trio II 


; Allegro molto vivace. 


, 


I'rio I, 


IV. Allegro animato e grazioso. 


_ 


1905-O6, 


(First time.) 


Programme. 


Devil’s Villanelle,” (after Rollinat’s poem), op. g. 


CONCERTO for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA, in D major 
FANTASIA for ORCHESTRA and ORGAN, ‘“‘The 


Op. 77. 
I. Allegro non troppo, 


II. Adagio. 
III. Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo vivace. 


COMEDY OVERTURE inC major, op. 38. 
SYMPHONY Noy, in B flat ma 


I, Andante un poco maestoso 


II. Larghetto. 
III. Scherzo molto vivace. 


YI. CONCERY. 


Symphony Hall. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25, AT 8, P.M. 
Mr. HUGO HEERMANN. 
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WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


BUSONI. 
LOEFFLER. 
SCHUMANN. 
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Pere § 
HEERMANN, THE VIOLINIST, AT THE 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 
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Concerts of the Coming Week—Gilbert and 


Sullivan Again—Recitals in Prospect 


The musically conservative could rejoice 
with full hearts at the Symphony concert 
vesterday afternoon. For once the concerto 
and the symphony—Brahms and Schumann 
—surpassed all else on the programme. A 
new overture by the scholarly Busoni be- 
gan it, dedicated to Mr. Gericke and played 
for the first time on this side of the sea. 
It is gay in mood, spontaneous in expres- 


sion. The melodies are quick, light fancies ° 


pleasant to hear, but hardly impressive or 
notably individual. Busoni develops them 
fluently, adorns them richly and sets them 
against a warmly colored background. He 
does not bury them in intricacies or dry and 
stiffen them with meditation. They flow 
forward in bright interplay or contrast, 
with now and then a flash of imagination 
in the scoring to make them sparkle. <A 
‘‘comedy’’. overture Busoni calls it, and evi- 
dently life in Berlin has made him merry. 


| In his Boston days he was scholarly seri- 


ousness incarnate. He never trifled and he 
was seldom gay. 

It was easy to think well of the overture 
while it was still sounding in the ear, but 
somehow after the concerto and Hugo 
Heermann’s playing of it, Busoni’s music 
had vanished. To Brahms went the smaller 
Share of the glory. Our audiences have 
heard his violin concerto so often that they 
are beginning to take it for granted and to 
think chiefly of the virtuoso who may be 
playing it. By every sign the particular 
audience that filled every seat in Symphony 
Hall yesterday had come to hear Heermann 
in whatever music he might choose. For 
two years it had cherished its discovery of 
him as one of the most notable violinists of 
our time. The moment in which he ap- 
peared on the stage it hailed him with 
warmer and more general applause than 
any virtuoso or singer has received thus far 
this season. When once he and the band 
had begun, not even the swish of a pro- 
gramme leaf broke the rapt silence. At the 
close of the first and the second movements 
the listeners seemed too stirred to applaud, 
but.at the end of the concerto there was 
round upon round of clapping, and from an 
audience nine-tenths of whom were women, 
As such things go in Koston ana on Kriday 
afternoons, it was almost magnificent. It 
took a cynic to say that by sheer mascu- 
linity Heermann had won a man’s victory 
Over the sex.. 

No wonder that Brahms seemed to re- 
cede. Heermann was not Playing his con- 
certo in the ordinary sense of the word, 
Seemingly he was creating it, movement 
by movement, passage by passage, phrase 


‘by phrase. ‘There was no” place to’? 


where the composer ended and the inteee. 
preter began. The two had become as one 


voice. In vague flashes of memory came 


the recollection of tender young women 
struggling with the difficulties and pitfalls. 
Brahms had laid in their path. Yesterday 
there seemed none 0. 
The most intricate 


the virtuoso’s thought | 
and mood. Why had_ violinists vexed | 


themselves and their audiences with them? 
Under Heermann’s hand they sounded 
natural, almost inevitable. So with his 
own technical mastery. It was superb in 
its largeness and surety. Yet the listener> 


took no thought of it. The violinist was. 


using it only as the voice of his own and 
the composer’s eloquence. There was the 
beauty of soundtin the voice—most of all of 
the long, warm curves that rise and deep-. 
en and then fall and fade. There was the’ 
power of sound as well—the power that 
fills and transports. At every moment 
there was the exultation of mood and of 
expression that makes musical or any 
other eloquence. For once it was easy to 
feel and to yield to the large austere beau- 
ty of Brahms’s music. Heermann had lift. 
ed it, or perhaps lifted himself, to its 
heights. In a few moments his listeners 
had climbed with him. 

Between this Brahms, as Heermann re- 
created him, and Schumann, as Mr. Gericke” 
has often made him live again, stood the 


“orchestral fantasia’ to which certain | 


macabre rhymes of the French poet; 
Rollinat, inspired Mr. Loeffler. It was- 
not the best possible place for it. Try ag. 
you might to catch Mr. Loeffler’s vein and 


sympathize with him and his poet, the’ 


music sounded trivial, forced and much too 


earthy. You felt Mr, Loeffler’'s character-*' 
istic virtues, but you also felt, as he sel- | 
dom lets you do when his music has its, 
proper environment, the limitations and the. 
defects of those virtues. You were im-' 
patient of the close Parisian night when_ 


Schumann was about to _ proclaim the 
spring. Rollinaj’s fancies were hollow 
meanderings and discordant cries a er. 
Brahms’s and Heermann’s exalted elo- 
quence. Perhaps it will be easier tonight 


to take Mr. Loeffler by himself. H. T. be 
Lf Se ee ( 


Concerts Next Week 


Vincent d’Indy, the French composer, 
about whom we are printing an article in 
another column today, will be the condue- 
tor at the seventh pair of Symphony con- 
certs, on Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening of next week. Never before in its ® 
twenty-four years of existence has the Of). 
chestra had any but its established coms | 
ductor at its regular concerts. Mr. d’Indy | 
takes the band at the invitation of Mp. | 
Gericke and Mr. Higginson as an honor to | 
the newer and less academic school of 
French music of which he is the ge 
knowledged chief, and which has fo nd 
quicker and warmer appreciation in ‘Bos- 
ton than in any other American city, From. 
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It con- 
tinues with a suite from’ Gabriel Fauré’s 
incidental music to Maeterlinek’s play, 
“Pélléas and Mélisande,” which was heard 
when Mrs, Campbell acted the piece in Boe- 
ton. Next comes d’Indy’s own tone-poem 
in the form of variations, ‘‘Istar,’? the in- 
genious musical setting of a Pheenician 
legend that has been played at least once 
before at the Symphony concerts. The 
fourth number, however, is entirely new 
here—a fragment of César Franck’s tone- 
poem, “‘Psyché.’’ For ending is Dukas’s 
gay and humorous scherzo, “The Magician’s 
Apprentice,’ first performed here a year 
ago.’ There will be no soloist. The follow- 
ing week the orchestra makes its monthly 
| journey to New York and other cities with 
Mr. d’Indy conducting. 


On Sunday evening, in Symphony Hall, at 
eight, the Symphony Orchestra gives the 
first of its two annual concerts for the 
| profit of the Pension Fund of its members, 
On Wednesday we wrote at length of the 
duty and the pleasure of our musica] public 
in the support of the fund.and of the op- 
portunity to hear the orchestra that these 
extra concerts give to those who do not 
care to attend the regular series. On Sun- 
day evening in one of the conductors and 
in a single number, the programme will re- 
call the first concert of the orchestra 
twenty-four years ago. The first nhumber 
on that first programme was Beethoven’s 
overture, ‘“‘The Dedication of the House,”’ 
and Georg Henschel] was the conductor. 
Tomorrow the same Overture, under the 
Same conductor, begins the concert, and 
Mr. Henschel, who is now teaching in New 
York, has come to Boston for the occasion. 
| The rest of the prosramme, with Mr. 
Gericke conducting, comprises Tchaikov- 
Sky’s ‘‘Pathetic’’ Symphony, the Bacchanale 
from Wagner's “Tannhéuser,”’ and Richard 
Strauss’s tone-poem “Don Juan,’’ all richly 
colored and highly emotional music of the 
modern sort. If we ‘half appreciate what 
we and the artistic prestige of Boston 
Owe to the Symphony Orchestra, we should 
fill the hall to the last seat. 


MUSICAL 
MATTERS 


Hugo Heerman, the 
Symphony Soloist. 


PSR ate 


Interesting Program Tonight 


| 
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| 
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DIndy’s Coming — Other 
Fvents of the Week, 


ee ot 
Ferruccio Busoni’s “Comedy” over- 
ture, dedicated to Conductor William 
Gericke, and Charles Loeffler’s fantasia, 
“The Devil's Villanelle,” ‘dedicated to 
Franz Kneisel, were two of the four 
Selections on the 6th Symphony pro- 
gram. Mr Hugo Heermann, the cele- 
brated violinist, was soloist, playing 
Brahm’s D major concerto, and Schu- 


Mann's first symphony completed the 


Xst. The Busoni overture was given 
for the first time here. This composer 
was a resident of Boston about a dozen 
years ago and his association on one 
program with Messrs Gericke, Loeffler 
and Kniesel made two numbers espe- 
cially interesting, as the four artists 
are personally known to many of the 
Symphony patrons. 

The Busoni work is a charming little 
concert piece, the dainty thematic ma- 
terial being skilfully scored and treated 
melodically without a profusion of dis- 
sonant modulations of the so-called up- 
to-date character. Of course our orches- 
tra gave to each phase of the composi- 
tion its proper significance, for Mr 
Gericke conducted and the bond of sym- 
pathy between men and director was 
unusually strong and ensured an artis- 
tic interpretation. 

The splendid abilities so modestly dis- 
played by Mr Heermann in past sea- 


sons have suffered no diminution, nor 
has his honest and earnest demeanor 
changed. He played the Brahms con- 
certo with a delicacy of sentiment, 


| Vigor and depth of expression that was 
| opposing in its nature, and his facility 
oO 


‘ 


execution, more prominently shown 
in the’ cadenza in the first movement, 
was something to be highly praised, 
even in these days of phenomenally deft 
fingered young executants. The dig- 
nity and grace of the second movement 
was given with consummate skill and 
in difficult demands of the finale, with 
its arpeggios, double-stopping, single 
and cho runs, he met every require- 
ment. The whole performance was one 
to be greatly enjoyed, and the orchestra 
joined with the audience in the plaud- 
its at the close that summoned Mr 
Heermann to the front of the platform 
a half dozen times. Mr Hess conducted 
this number in admirable style. 

The fantastic ‘Devil's Villanelle,”’ by 
Mr Loeffler, was given all the diabolic 
Significance its title implies, all the 
weird, inharmonie musical phrases and 
bits of themes being set forth with the 
effect intended by the composer. The 
Schumann symphony was up to the 
Standard of performance usual in im- 

ortant works. This week the cele- 

rated French composer and director, 
ge oent D'Indy, will assist in conduct- 

n 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
PROGRAMME, ‘J\y/ 2} [ay © 


busoni 


Comedy Overture in C major, op. 38 
(First time.) 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, in D major, 
op 77 : Brahms 
Soloist, 
Fantasia for 
Devil’s Villanelle’’ 
op. 9 
Symphony 


Mr. Mugo Heermann. 
Orchestra and Organ, 
(After Rollinat’s 


‘The 
poem), 
Loeffler 


No, 3 flat major, op. 


schumann 
The pendulum swung between 
diverse schools of composition in this econ- 
cert, and the more sedate works lost some. 
What because of their fiery companions. 
The Busoni overture reminds us that 
another Bostonian once wrote a comedy 
Overture, and we eonsider 
‘Thalia’ more distinetly in 
spirit than this number. 
Busoni can be tremendously modern 
When he tries, and some of his scores are 
very. complex; but in this work he is 


the 


fairly conservative and even his orchestral 


forces are scarcely beyond the classical 


demands. The work was clear, the scoring 


| 
| 


original and brilliant, and if there was no 
rollicking fun of the modern tvpe in the 
composition it had something of the Aris- 
tophanian sharpness and contrast. Many 
faint trumpet passe ges imparted a martial 
flavor; and the figure treatment was what 
we should expect from. so thorough a 
musician as Ferruccio Busoni. 


o 


Then came Brahms sandwiched in be- 
tween Busoni and Loeffler, like a church 
deacon walking between a dancing girl and 
a case of delirium tremens. Brahms’ violin 
concerto is not a pleasing work, it is too 
ascetic for that, but every modern violinist 
who aspires to be known as Classical must 
conquer 3 things—the Beethoven concerto, 
the Bach Chaconne and the Brahms con- 
certo. 

And Mr, Heermann certainly conquered 
the last-named work. We have never heard 
the chaste character of the composition so 
Well brought out. One might have wished 
for a larger tone, but in intonation, in 
Sweetness, in surety of phrasing, the per- 
formance was something to remember, Mr. 
Heermann sank himself into the ensemble 
with a spirit of self-abnegation which is 
demanded by the Style of this concerto, 
which is nothing if not orchestral. 
& worthy display of sterling musicianship 
on the soloist’s part. 

If there is not the magnetism in the con- 
certo that exists in the first movement 
of the Beethoven, or the romance of the 
second movement of the Bruch G minor, 
that is not to be charged against the per- 
former; yet it ig a Sreat work in its own 
Style, though this leans somewhat to the 
academic vein. Even the cadenza used by 
Mr. Heermann was modest and brief, eon- 
Sisting chiefly in the display of double- 
stopping and of trills. 


+ 


It was « was a gem of purest ray serene, to which | 


the excellent flute-playing of the cadenza | 


6 ome oe SE et ener eet 


| recalled Mr. Heermann 4 times! 


much effect, 


was made attractive. And our Brahmirle 
and Bramsites applauded to the echo and 


Boston 
has evidently reached the 


of its musical culture. 


very . 


(Shadwick’s |! 
comedy | 


. tique, 


After this there was the devil to play, 
Rollinat has written up his Satanic Ma- 
jesty in a manner which would delight 


that citizen of Detroit who recently erected , 


a Statue to the.same personage, It igs a 


_ piquant E'rench fingle full of mockery and 


surprises. Possibly an Englishman would 
conceive it thus:— 
There is a gentleman in black 
And round the earth he L£0eSs, 
While near him the thermometer 
In melting fervor glows. 


The folks in his vicinity 
Must wear their Summer clothes. 
He burns holes in his handkerchief 
Whene’er he blows his nose. 


He has a band of muted horns 
To add to people’s woes. 
A cloven malformation is 


Upon his fiery toes. 


Add to this a refrain every few lines to i 


the effect that hell “glows. glows, glows,” 
and that the devil ‘‘goes, go 2S, goes,’ and 
the central idea of the Loeffler music-poem 
ig acquired. 

It received a superb performance. It is 
the third time that Boston has heard this 
work. We care but little for the Saturnalia 
of dissonance, the wails of the muted 
horns, and the general St. Vitus Dance of 
this peripatetic demon, yet we may ac- 
knowledge the genius displayed in some 
parts of it. The ecclesiastical] portion is 
stronger than Berlioz’s similar touch in the 
last movement of the Symphonie Fantas- 
and Mr. Loeffler’s 
tuosity is unparalleled on this side of the 
Atlantic. The composer was forced to 
bow his acknowledgments twice to the 


_ enthusiastic plaudits of the public. 


7 


Then the pendulum swung - back again, 
Even after 10 min. of intermission the 
Schumann symphony sounded weak. The 
perfume of Spring violets was overcome by 
the preceding odor of brimstone. 
fore, although it was admirably played, 
we never found the first movement of the 
B flat symphony so tame. We wish that 
it had come at the first of the concent. 
But the Scherzo was as beautiful as ever, 
and the finale, with its bold syncopations, 


added an extra gleam. Nevertheless 
Johannisberger Cabinet loses its flavor 
after Arrack Punch. Louis C, Elson, 


FOR SALE-—SEAT Y 3 


Symphony Rehearsal. Price $30. 
F.A.A., Boston Transcript. 


FOR SALE 


(A): 


TWO SYMPHONY CONCERT tickets, balcon ; 


- 


(AY Dug 


left, C-33, 34, $19 each. Address Public 


brary, Brookline. 


— ) «The second’ movement was given with. 
and even the Johnsonian- 
jJocosity of the finale, marked “Giocoso,” | 
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SIXTH SYMPHONY CONCERT - 


Hugo Heermann, violinist, was the soleist at 
the sixth Symphony concert last evening, the 
programme being as follows: 

Comedy overture, op. 38 
Concerto for violin, op. 
The Devil’s Villanelle, on, 
Symphony No, 1, B flat 

Busoni’s comedy overture was heard at these 
concerts for the first time. It is dedicated to Mr. 
Gericke, which probably indicates the reason why 
the work appeared on the programme. The ‘‘coim- 


edy’’ element is not easily apparent, and except) 


for some pages of clever instrumentation the 
overture is without distinction. It made little 
if any impression on the audience, 

Loeffler’s orchestral fantasie 
weird poem, ‘“The Devil’s Villanelle,’’ has been 
heard here before, its initial hearing being at 
a Symphony concert April 12, 1902. 


on Rollinat’s | 


| 
} 
} 
' 


The work | 


will please whomsoever is in sympathy with the) 


fantastic poem which suggested Mr. 


Loeiftler’s | 


musical picture. To others the work will im- | 


press chiefly 28 a virtuoso piece to show the re- 


“sources of the modern orchestra. The technical 


detail is exceedingly clever and the work makes 


‘three vears ago for the first time. 


a good “‘show’’ plece. It was much applauded; 
So Was the conimoser, who was present. 

Mr. Heermann, the soloist, appeared here about 
Tie made a 


‘most favorable impression on the former occa- 
‘Sion, and last evening he gave further evidence 


that he is a violinist of very high rank. His 


playing of the Brahms concerto was superb tech- 


eee ie te ae 


| 


| 
| 


nically and artistically, and as anthoritative as 
one could well desire. Mr. Heermann was the 
recipient of a well-deserved ovation and there 
were several recalls. 

The concert ended with a fine performance of 
Schumann’s Symphony No. 1, op. B88. : 

The rehearsal and concert this coming week 
will be inemorable in that they will be directed 
by Vincent D’Indy, the eminent French eom- 
poser-condn¢tor, who will make his first appear- 
ance in the United States. The programme will 
inchide two of his own compositions, also others 
by Cesar Pranck, Faure and Paul Dukas. 
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SYMPHONY GIVES 


LOEFFLER'S. WORK 


“The Devil’s Villanelle”’ Calls Out 
Every Resource of Orchestra. 
The Author Responds. 


jours *, ¢ Voor , ball ‘ ag ie 


Charles M. lLoeffler’s extraordinarily 
ingenious fantasia for orchestra and 


organ, “‘The Devil’s Villanelle,’’ was 
performed for the third time by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra at the 
sixth concert of the twenty-fifth: sea- 
son, Saturday night. The composition ts 
widly fantastic and every resource of 
the orchestra is taxed. The burden of 
the work is the oft-occurring refrains, 
“Hell’s a burning, burning, burning,’’ 
and “‘The devil, prowling, runs about.” 


Weirdly fascinating throughout, the 
a vivid performance | 
Wallace Goodrich | 
Mr. Loeffler was in | 
the audience and was obliged to ac- | 


piece was given 
under Mr. Gericke. 
was at the organ. 


| 
{ 


~ Buso ‘comedy overt 
to Mr. Gericke, was give 


? its first per= 
The overture is devoid of | 


formance. 
om- | 


interest and borders upon dulness, C 
edy is lacking throughout. ! ae 
Hugo Heermann, violinist, was the’ 
soloist. He played the Brahms D ma-_ 
jor concerto eloquently. He was re-— 
called three times. Schumann’s first 
symphony completed the program. 
Vincent D’Indy will conduct the sev- 
enth rehearsal and concert Friday and 


Saturday night. 


Ferruccio Busoni’s ‘‘Comedy’’ over- 
ture, dedicated to Conductor William 
Gericke, and Charles Loeffler’s fantasia, 
“The Devil’s Villanelle,’’ dedicated to 
Franz Kneisel, were two of the ‘our 
Selections on the 6th Symphony pro- | 
gram. Mr Hugo Heermann, the cele-. 
brated violinist. was _ soloist, playing 
Brahm’s D major concerto, and Schu- | 
mann’s first symphony 
list. The Busoni overture was given. 
for the first time here. 
Was a resident of Boston about a dozen 
years ago and his association on one 
program with Messrs Gericke, Loeffler 
and Ixniesel made two numbers espe- 
cially interesting, as the four artists 
are personally known to many of the 
Symphony patrons. 


The Busoni work is a charming little | 
concert piece, the dainty thematic ma- | 


terial being skilfuliy scored and treated 


melodically without a profusion of dis- | 
sonant modulations of the so-called up- | 
to-date character. Of course our orches- | 
tra gave to each phase of the composi- | 
for Mr | 
Gericke conducted and the bond of sym- | 
director was | 
unusually strong and ensured an artis- 


tion its proper significance, 


pathy between men and 


tic interpretation. 

The splendid abilities so modestly dis- 
played by Mr Heermann in past sea- 
sons have suffered no diminution, nor 
has his honest and earnest demeanor 
changed. He played ‘the Brahms con- 
certo with a delicacy of sentiment, 
vigor and depth of expression that Was 
appealing in its nature, and his facility 
of execution, more prominently shown 
in the cadenza in the first movement, 
Was something to be highly praised, 
even in these days of phenomenally deft 
fingered young executants. The 
nity and grace of the second movement 


completed the | 


This composer | 


dig~ | 


was given with consummate skill and | 


in difficult demands of the finale, with 
its arpeggios, double-stopping, single 
and chord runs, he met every require- 
ment. The whole performance was one 
to be greatly enjoyed, and the orchestra 
joined with the audience in the plaud- 
its at the close that summoned Mr 
Heermann to the front of the platform 
a half dozen times. Mr Hess conducted 
this number in admirable stvle. 

The fantastic ‘“‘Devil’s Villanelle,” by 
Mr Loeffler, was given all the diabolic 
Significance its title implies, all the 
.weird, inharmonic musical phrases and 
bits of themes being set forth with the 
‘effect intended by the composer. The 
Schumann symphony was up to the 
standard of performance usual in im- 

ortant works. This week the cele- 
‘brated French composer and director, 
Vincent D’Indy, will assist in conduct- 
ing, SAefeg, “Yev 17.60 


‘Cert-givers, 
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Played — Themes 
Lack Distinction and Devel- 
opment at limes Is Dull, 


LOEFFLER’S “DEVIL'S 
VILLANELLE” AGAIN 


ee 


Is a Piece of Uncommon Fancy 
—Hugo Heerimann Gives 
Eloquent Performance of 
Brahms’ Violin Concario, 


The sixth concert of the Boston Syim- 
phony orchestra, Mr. Gericke. conductor, 
was given last night in Symphony Hall. 
The programme was as follows: 

CORIO er yh ks odo bc vos 00d bole c's Busoni 
(Iirst time.) 
Concerto for violin Brahms 


Fantasia ‘The Devil's Serenade’’...... Loctiler 
Symphony in B flat, No. 1 


This is the third composition by Mr. 
Busoni that has been played here at a 
Symphony concert. .!xcerpts from his 
first suite were performed in 1892, ond 


his Tone Poem was heard for the first 


time at a concert of the following sea- 
son. In the early years of his career he 
was aggressively contrapuntal in his 
treatment of dance-forms, as in the ! 
suite just mentioned, and he seemed to | 


poneuguaty melodic in the Italian fash- 
on, ; 

We still remember the din af his Tone 
Poem, and the discussion it excited 
after ears could receive the ordinary j 
tones of conversation. 

Mr. Busoni has always as a piano 
Virtuoso delighted in formidable tusks. 
Having exhausted the reportory of con- 
he wept for more techni- 
Cal worlds to conquer. and then in- 
vented feats, chiefly of transcription— 
as his arrangement of Bach’s violin 
chaconne for the piano—with Which to 
excite the amazement of the constantly 
open-mouthed. . 


fear the reproach of being frankly and | 


cording to 


certo, a. 
ifficulties 


our 


y drama by | 


were played in Berlin, and the 
| y and the humor of the music 
were .warmly praised. °~. «.- - 

This comedy overture is a revised ver- 
Sion of a. composition written and pro- 
duced | eight years ago. When’ Mr. 
Busoni: was last in Boston he spoke of 
it to Mr. Gericke who is always search- 
ing for overtures. He rewrote it and 

the new version was published in 1904 
with a dedication to Mr. Gericke. 

And whai, pray, are Mr. Busoni’s 
views concerning a suitable prelude to 
a comedy? Is his comedy music light 
| and spontaneous or as laboriously con- 
trived snd as artificial as the comedy 
prose of Mr. George Meredith? ‘The 
first thought is, ‘‘What must this over- 
ture have been before it was revised?” 
For it is now so inconsequential, so 
purposeless; its spirit is so far removed 
from the lightness and the gayety of 
the playhouse audience anticipating the 
curtain’s rise, 

The themes are without distinction, 
and the development is for the most 
part laboriously dull. A man by the 
name of Auber was far more success- 
ful in this manner of overture, nor is it 
necessary to mention a classic namé. 
Operetta. writers of little pretensions 
have done much better. Mr. Gericke 
certainly deserved a more musical and 
spontaneous tribute of regard, 

Mr. Loeffier’s ‘‘Devil’s Villanelie’ was 
Dlayed here for the third time. It is 
an extraordinarily ingenious and fan- 
tastical work—in spite of the fact that 
he hampered himself deliberately by 
his choice of a poem for a programme, 
a poem in which there is a double re- 
frain or burden: ‘“Hell’s a-burnin ; 
burning, burning,’ and “The dev 
prowling, runs about.’’ Other modern 
composers have attempted to use a 
single refrain in symphonic work, as 
ie in his orchestral ‘‘Rondo — In- 
“ito.” 

Furthermore, it is a question whether. 
the publication of Rollinat’s poem does 
not distract the attention of the hearer- 
reader from the music as an organic 
composition, whether he does not lose 
much and appreciate less in his en- 
deavor to discover in a particular sec- 
tion of the fantasia a translation of a 
particular couplet of the poet. 

We speak concerning the poem itself 
and its strange author in the music page 
of this morning’s Herald, We have now 
to do only with the music. 

.Would not the hearer’s task be less- 
ened and his pleasure increased if only 
the refrains had béen published’ as a 
motto? There are many literal men and 
women in this world—possibly without 
them the world would not revolve ac- 

appointment;- they read: | 
“There, floating as a bubble, here | 
squirming as a worm, the Devil, prowl- | 
ing, runs about’’: are they to be blamed | 
if they strain their ears in the endeavor | 
to see Satan in these highly entertain- 
ing impersonations in the music itself? 

But Mr. Loeffler might answer with 
justice: “I have not tried to write pan- 
Orama, music, I print the poem that 
you may read it before you hear my 
transliteration; reading it, you will be 
in the mood. Then you can hear as far 
as it is in your capacity, for no two 
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ce tunes 


du 
the ironical | 


soOmMpe My bay pl ece, a 

of rare beauty in- 
's exdulalte Aubade 
nh.’ To us the lat- 


y by reason of the { 
music which | 
, music that would 


jon even without a 
Wartheeon oes the sub- 

10a human, and the ap- 

one Bape iids and elemental. 
‘necessarily a tour 

ie shane Ale eae 
| ? a ngenuity, 
* ae! ‘displaved in the eaanee: 


a e execution of the detail! 


, effiler ever composed 

. vroader or more truly im- 
: vet an the episode of the church 
ihe af Je might have been suggested 


‘k Soul of the White Prior,” 
Ayo eons ah is suggestion both 
aca nd of the worshin of Satan 
acabre in which Mr. Loeffler 
$ more thdn once in the Villa- 
agi kin to Satanism. Page 


z ee in this pompasition might 


to. Mr. Loeffler the title to 
Mghty ae pheage, ot the dis- 

2 n n ‘‘Measur 
nite os atthe fantastical composer of 


vt r c ¢ FY ers.” 
d a ade iia C . 


3G . read the Villa elle with 
e cpaes and the perform- 


id. elastic and of great | 


Yr, Who was pres- 
j twice ‘bilged to "acknowledge 


. ‘gl “mn ie ermiann ‘delivered an eloquent 


mie a’ work. i 
y resvectable ea ht at Gn 
; ‘by. to0, ‘amb bitious young women. 
ind sone of a. New England boiled 
ie: a ‘s. for the most part so pro- 
and. so’ filling. - Heermann 
dignity, 
ith a mu- 


bee ea he violin concerto of 


even ay mere 

-d. compositio: 

miliar ay iphotiy of Schumann 
2d ree performed romantically. 


I did | Tames wre ine ear ature 
}dast night at the special co 
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profit of the Pension Fund—und 
stances that showed exceptioné 
ange and pliancy of its eserve 
eness and the fulness of them,” 
the score of Busoni’s new overture the 


3 orchestra, was’ playing at the r 


certs, and it seems empty wheré it is not 
trivial. Listen to it, as our band. played it, 
and they and Mr, Gericke: made it sound” 
interesting and alive. It was’the charac- 


| teristic power of virtuosi at théir’ best to 
| Slorify whatever they touch. 
; concerto for violin followed on Friday and 

Saturday, with Mr. Hess leading. The or- 
. chestral iand the solo parts init seemed as 


rahms’s 


perfectly fused and proportioned as human 
sail! could make thém. Somé ‘of this 


euphony was due to Mr. Heermann’s fine 
: tone of these things, but more to the 
| Sand’ Mr. Loeffler’s fantastic ‘‘tone- 
1 mystery of Saint-Pol floux's: | poem” asked the utmost and the freest 
technical mastery of his instrument from 


_ each player in the orchestra. It asked also 


the responsive imagination. that could 


P make that mastery the vivid expression of 
every suggestion, : pictorial, fronic, narra- 
tive, what you will, that the music. con- 


tains. Rarely did the orchestra ‘fail him. 


Rather at every moment it served “him in | 
| the way that set his music in the best pos- | 


sible light. The sense of musical design | 


| and continuity that Mr. Gericke has in- 
fused into every man under him’ held the 


fantasia together as a coherent musical 


| structure. The imagination of conductor 
| and men seized the pictorial significance of 
each detail, while their skill expressed it. 


Schumann’s “Spring”? symphony ended the - 


programme. It is hard to fancy it played 
| with richer warmth and beauty of varied 
| tone, with finer ardor of rhythm, with. 
| brighter romantic glow and . elation of 
Spirit. It: was an intoxicating performance 

—one more of’ those in which Mr. Gericke. 
and his men reanimate and almost recreate 


familiar music. Yet all_this eloquence was 
nearly faultless in detail. _No wonder, Mr. 


|. @’Indy, familiar as he is.with most of the 


orchestras of Europe; wondered and 
praised as he heard. He is not used to our 


orchestra as we are—far too used to it to 
appreciate all its v 


rtues, and a little too 

disposed to play the. parts of the Athenians 

the Just tired of hearing. aaa ee 
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SYMPHONY HALL 


SUNDAY EVENING, NOV. 26, at 8 


Pension Fund Concert 


Commemorative of the 25th Year of the Founding of the Orchestra 


BY THE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


GEORG HENSCHEL 
WILHELM GERICKE 


| Conductors 


PROGRAMME 


OVERTURE, “ Dedication of the House,” Op. 124, Beethoven 
(First overture performed at the Symphony Concerts) 


GEORG HENSCHEL, Conductor 


SYMPHONY No. 6, “ Pathetic,” in B minor, Op. 74, Tschaikowsky 


I. Adagio; Allegro non troppo , 
II. Allegro con grazia 

III. Allegro molto vivace 

IV. Finale: Adagio lamentoso 


BACCHANALE from “’Tannhaeuser ” 


TONE POEM, “Don Juan,” Op. 20 
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hear precisely in. the same spirit or with 
the same imaginative receptivity. Do 


‘you ask why I explain certain lines of 
~Rollinat’s poem by introducing Bruant’s 


ecanaille ditty and the bloodthirsty revo- 
lutionary airs when few in an Amer- 
ican audience will recognize the tunes? 
I find pleasure in introducing them; they 
aid-insthe ‘expression of my idea of the 
Villanelle, and remember that I did 
not compose the music merely for one 
parish. Do not these introduced tunes 
make an effect, even when the ironical 
significance of their appearance is un- 
derstood only by a few?’’ 
' Mr. Loeffier’s Villanelle was played 
here at. first with its companion piece, a 
sonorous love noem of rare beauty in- 
spired by Verlaine’s exquisite Aubade 
in ‘‘La Bonne Chanson.”’ To us the lat- 
ter is the higher flight, by reason of the 
fact that it is absolute music which 
needs no programme. musie that would 
make a deep impression even without a 
signboard title. Furthermore, the sub- 
ject Is nobler, more human, and the ap- 
eal is far more direct and elemental. 
he Villanelle is necessarily a  toue 
de force. It is inevitably Soth pictorial 
and narrative. But what ingenuity. 
what fancy, is displaved in the concep- 
tion and in the execution of the dctail! 
Nor has Mr, Loefler ever composed 
anything broader or more truly im- 
pressive than the episode of the church 
music, which might have been suggested 
by the wild mystery of Saint-Pol Roux’s 
“Black Soul of the White Prior.” 
'In this episode there is suggestion both 
of the mass and of the worshin of Satan 
for the Macabre in which Mr. Loeffler 
delights is more than once in the Villa- 
relle of close kin to Satanism. Page 
after page in this composition might 
justly give to Mr. Loeffler the title to 
alter slightly the phrase of the dis- 
erosion eran in ‘‘Measure for 
easure’’—'‘‘the fantastica ser 
Me gayneve.” tical composer of 
Mr, Gericke read the Villanelle with 
the finest appreciation and the perform- 
ance Was Vivid. elastic and of grent 


_@uphony. Mr. Loeffler, who was pres- 


ent, was twice obliged to acknowledee 
a atalasiec, g icknowledg: 
Mr, Heermann delivered an Cloquent 
plea in behalf of the violin concerto of 
Johannes Brahms, a work which as 
Dlayed by highly resvectable men of rou. 
tine and by too ambitious young women 
reminds ‘one of a New England boiled 
dinner, it is for the most part so pro- 
saic and so’ filling. Mr. Heermann 
Dlaved with a breadth and dignity 
with a purity of tone and with a mu- 
Sical understanding that would have 
Vitalized even a more laboriously man- 
ufactured composition. ’ 
The familiar symphony of Schumann 
was read and performed romantically. 
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The Concerts of Saturday and Sunday 

Mr. d’Indy, as the way is of all the com- 
posers, conductors ‘and virtuosi who visit 
us, has been speaking warm and spontane- 
ouS praise of our Symphony Orchestra. 
Thrice he has heard it—at the rehearsal 
Friday, at the concert Saturday and again 
last night at the special concert for the 
profit of the Pension Fund—under circum- 
Stances that showed exceptionally, well the 
range and pliancy of its powers and the 
fineness and the fulness of them. Read 
the score of Busoni’s new overture that the 
orchestra was playing at the regular con- 
certs, and it seems empty where it is not 
trivial. Listen to it, as our band played it, 
and they and Mr. Gericke made it sound 
interesting and alive. It was the charac- 
teristic power of virtuosi at their best to 
Slorify whatever they touch. Brahms’s 
concerto for violin followed on Friday and 
Saturday, with Mr. Hess leading. The or- 
chestral and the solo parts in it seemed as 
perfectly fused and proportioned as human 
skill could make them. Some of this 
euphony was due to Mr. Heermann’s fine 
sense of these things, but more to the 
band’s. Mr. Loeffler’s fantastic ‘‘tone- 
poem” asked the utmost and the freest 
technical mastery of his instrument from 
each player in the orchestra. It asked also 
the responsive imagination that could 
make that mastery the vivid expression of 
every suggestion, pictorial, fronic, narra- 
tive, what you will, that the music. con- 
tains. Rarely did the orchestra fail him. 
Rather at every moment it served him in 


the way that set his music in the best pos- | 


Sible light. The sense of musical design 
and continuity that Mr. Gericke has in- 
fused into every man under him held the 
fantasia together as a coherent musical 
Structure. The imagination of conductor 
and men seized the pictorial significance of 
each detail, while their skill expressed it. 
Schumann’s “Spring’’ symphony ended the 
programme. It is hard to fancy it played 
with richer warmth and beauty of varied 
tone, with finer ardor of rhythm, with 
brighter romantic glow and _ elation of 
Spirit. It was an intoxicating performance 
—one more of those in which Mr. Gericke 
and his men reanimate and almost recreate 
familiar music. Yet all this eloquence was 
nearly faultless in detail. No wonder, Mr. 
q'Indy, familiar as he is with most of the 
orchestras of Europe, wondered and 
praised as he heard. He is not used to our 
orchestra as we are—far too used to it to 
appreciate all its virtues, and a little too 
disposed to play the parts of the Athenians 
who were tired of hearing Aristides called 
the Just. 
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SYMPHONY HALL 


SUNDAY EVENING, NOV. 26, at 8 


BY THE 


Pension Fund Concert 


oe 


Commemorative of the 25th Year of the Founding of the Orchestra 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


GEORG HENSCHEL 
WILHELM GERICKE 


PROGRAMME 


| Conductors 


OVERTURE, “ Dedication of the House,” Op. 124, Beethoven 
(First overture performed at the Symphony Concerts) 


GEORG HENSCHEL, Conductor 


SYMPHONY No. 6, “ Pathetic,” in B minor, Op. 74, Tschaikowsky 


I. Adagio; Allegro non troppo 
II. Allegro con grazia 

Ill. Allegro molto vivace 

IV. Finale: Adagio lamentoso 


BACCHANALE: from ‘ Tannhaeuser ” 


TONE POEM, “ Don Juan,” Op. 20 


Wagner 


. R., Strauss 
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‘A MUSICAL COMMEMORATION. 


‘There is to be a concert next Sunday | 


which makes a triple appeal to the Bos- 
tonian. First, because of its excellent 
numbers; 2d, because of the beneficent ob- 
ject for which it is given, and 3d, because 
of the event it commemorates. The Pen- 


sion Fund Concert is to present a perform- °' 


ance of Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic Sym- 


»phony, Strauss’ “Don Juan,” and other im- | 
portant and interesting music. But there | 
| are more potent reasons than this why the 
hall should be crowded. 


If we are ever to have a fund that shall 


be of benefit to the musicians of our or- 
'¢chestra it is high time that a better foun- 
dation for it should be laid. The musicians 
| Of our orchestra are not members of-any 


Musical Union and are therefore deprived 
of any benefits accruing from such a 
source. The concerts given to the aid of 
the pension fund in the past have not 
yielded enough to place the plan upon a 


really permanent footing. It is time that - 
our citizens realized that there is a duty 


and a debt in this matter; every Pension 
Fund Concert should add a large sum to 
the inadequate funds now being laid up to 
protect the old age of our favorite musi- 
clans. 

But this time there is also the commem- 
orative feature, which should add zest and 
prestige to the occasion. America is by 
no means abreast of Kurope in this man- 
ner of paying homage to Art. The present 
writer recalls visiting F. Hiller and Franz 
Lachner during their ‘‘jubilees’” and recalls 
rooms filled with laurel wreaths, letters 


' presents, tokens of appreciation from all 
Germany, recognizing the art-work that 
had been done by these veterans. He has 
seen similar tribute paid to the Cologne 


Male Chorus and the Vienna Sehubert- 
bund, , 

Boston has always vaunted its great or- 
chestra; it ought now to make a great oc- 
casion Of its 25th birthday. 

The celebration is to take on peculiar 
Significance also from the fact that the 
first conductor, Mr. Georg Henschel, is to 
be present and is to conduct the first work 
ever played by the orchestra, Beethoven's 
“Dedication of the House,.’’ For the first 
three seasons of our symphony coi- 
certs this composition was given at the 
beginning as a species of musical grace 
before the banquet. Many will be the rem- 
iniscences crowding around this eoncert. 
One will recall the broad programmes of 
Henschel, the poetic freedom of Nikisch. 
the fire of Paur, and last and greatest, the 
care of Gericke which first built the or- 
Banization into its present shape, the en- 
ergy which took a second-class orchestra 
and made it the peer of any iin the world. 

It is said that republics are ungrateful: 
we hope that municipalities are not equally 
so, and that next Sunday may be made 
the occasion of a marked tribute to our 
orchestra, to two of its_conductors, to the 
public spirit of Mr. H. L. Higginson, and. 
finally, oY a solid benefit to the Pension 
Pund. ¢4y: ry ro. 0S” Louis C. Elson, 


bilae Mes. kere i ARBRE AP Re 
‘PENSION FUND CONCERT. 


The eighth concert tor the benefit of 
the pension fund of the Boston Sym-— 


phony orchestra will be given in Sym- 
phony hall tonight. The purpose of this 
concert has become almost. self explan- 
atory. It is to add to the fund which 
is now being accumulated for the pur- 
pose of providing for the members of 
the orchestra when age or sickness in- 
capacitates them for active duty. 

ll the members of the orchestra con- 
tribute to the fund in the shape of an- 
nual dues, but the money secured in 
this way is not sufficient for the pur- 
pose, and rather than to make an ap- 


peal to the public which patronizes and | 


is interested in the orchestra, the policy 
has always been, since the movement 
started three years ago, to give special 
concerts and devote to the fund the 
gross proceeds from these. 

In a sense, these concerts are a boon 
to many music lovers of this city. It 
is a curious fact that Boston is a most 
difficult place to hear the orchestra for 
all that do not subscribe for the whole 
series of concerts. Such is the esteem 
in which the orchestra is held that 
there are no seats for sale on Friday 
afternoons and only a very limited num- 
ber for Saturday evenings. Conse- 
quently, for the large public which does 
not feel able to subscribe for the 
series and is unable to take its chances 
in the ‘‘rush line’’ on Friday afternoon, 


| the chances of hearing the orchestra in 
_ Boston is very small. 


But on account of the pension fund at 
least two concerts are given on each 
year on Sunday evenings, when most 
people are free. This gives an extra op- 
portunity for nonsubscribers to hear the 
splendid organization which has done 
so much to make Boston famous, and 
the experience of the past has shown 
that the opportunity has not been ne- 
glected. 

The concert tonight has an added in- 
terest, in that it is commemorative of 
the 26th season of the orchestra. And 
in honor of this event, Mr George Hen- 
schel, the first conductor, has con- 
sented to come to Boston and conduct 
the first number, Beethoven’s overture. 
the ‘‘Dedication of the House,’ which 
— Bind first cer yr ne the program of 

e first concert in e old Musi 
Oct 2, 1881. bike <9 

The program for tonight is as follows: 


Overture, “Dedication of the House,” 
Beethoven; ‘Symphonie Pathetique,’’ 
I'schaikowsky; bacchanale from ‘‘Tann- 
haeuser, " Wagner; symphonic poem, 
Don Juan,”’ R. Strauss. 
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“the band to recall its first concert, twenty- 
four years ago, with the overture, Beetho- 


ven’s ‘“‘Dedication of the House,’’ that } 


then: began the programme. He was un- 
familiar to the men and the men to him. 


| Yet as it played, the band seemed the same 
_ perfectly responsive instrument. After this 
| little episode of reminiscence, Mr. Gericke 


took his place again for Tschaikovsky’s 
‘Pathetic’? symphony. It is possible to 
make parts of the march movement sound 
more like flashes of darting tonal fire than 


'they did last night. You may even imagine 


a bizarre, almost an affected grace in the 
Syncopations of the second movement, 
which Mr. Gericke hardly gives. He has 
not the Tartar fury of Safonoff, the Rus- 
sian conductor in the one, or the nervous 
tremor of the half-English, half-Russian, 
Wood in the other. ‘They, with Nikisch, 
are the acknowledged masters of this 
symphony. Yet not one of the three, as we 
recall them, lifts the fourth movement as 
Mr. Gericke lifts it. They make it in- 
dividual—the self-torture and the self-pity, 
the hopeless longing, of Tschaikovsky him- 
self or of any other unstable, delirious 
temperament touched with weakness. So 
conceived, the music iis pathetic enough 
to earn the symphony its name. Mr. Ger- 
icke, on the other hand, makes the same 
music sound epic, almost universal. He 
puts into it the woe of things that beat 
down and oppress, and tnat will not be con- 
quered, and the despair of them that do 
battle against them, and the glimpses of 
their ideal and the longing for it that 
holds them to the contest. In a word, he 
makes the music the exalted and poignant 
expression of large human moods, while 
some other conductors leave it an exciting 
case of nervous sensitiveness—not to say 
degeneracy—put into tones. Here again 


' the orchestra was all responsive eloquence. 


The ‘‘Bacchanale’’ from Tannhauser, and 
Strauss’s ‘Don Juan’’ ended the concert. 
Every orchestra and every band in these 
days can summon more or less the riot of 
the Venusberg. The pervading voluptu- 
ousness of it and of Wagner’s music is finer 
and more evasive: Our orchestra’s mastery 
of tone brought it last night now clear, 
tense and biting, now soft, vague and lan- 
euorous. By the same mastery it caught 
the peculiar acrid intensity of much of 
‘Strauss’s music. It is easy to seize its tell- 
ing phrases, its piercing dissonances, its 
broad progressions. It is much more diffi- 
cult to bind them together as parts of large 
and proportioned whole, that has musical 
and intellectual structure. Yet so Strauss 
made his tone-poems, and so he would have 
them played. Orchestra and conductor, to 
do him and his hearers justice, must be 
masters of musical design, and ours are 
such. It is the fashion here at home to 
think of them as best in the classics. Yet 
within a fortnight, Mr. Mengelberg, the 
conductor of Amsterdam, who is almost 
Strauss’s chosen pupil, was praising its 
Strauss and Wagner when he heard them 
in New York, and last night Mr. d’Indy, 


; 


i 


“Gwilym: Miles was the singer and Gec 
Proctor the pianist at the Sunday chamb 


concert yesterday afternoon at Chicken 
Hall. With Bach Mr. Proctor was admira-. 
bly lucid. With Scarlatti, he was graceful: 
with Rubinstein he was becomingly lights. 


but with all three he was besettingly. dry. 


w 


Mr. Miles, who had nine songs to sing, bee 


tween two groups of pieces for the piano, 
was warmer, Schumann and Strauss at one ~ 
extreme and Irish dialect songs at the other 
proved the range of his musical intelligence — 
and the variety of his musical sympathies. | 
In all he showed more skill in the art of | 
song than he has even shown here before. 


Out of that skill came a larger and finer 


musical and dramatic expressiveness. As 
voices go, Mr. Miles is not remarkable. He | 
makes it seem so by the practised intelli-_ 
gence with which he uses it, and by the. 


adroitness with which he makes it expres- 


sive of the finer things in the music and the 


mood of the songs that he chooses. His 


progress has been the progress of pure ar. 


tistry, and it is pleasant now to see him en. 


tering its reward. Iran Vou. 27, Igosty 


ITS 25TH YEAR, | 


Symphony Orchestra Gives 
Pension Fund Concert. 


Occasion of Uncommon Significance | 
and a Wonderful Musical Treat, 


Yew . 27 7 7 ods 


“ 4 . ' ne, 

The commemoration of the 25th year) 
of the -existence of Boston’s noblest 
musical organization, the Symphony 
orchestra, took the form of/a “pension. 
fund concert’’ of uncommon exeellence 
at Symphony hall last night. There 
were present a great number of music 
lovers, not alone from Greater Boston, | 
but from distant’ centers, Worcester, | 
Springfield, Providence and Mew York | 
city being generously represented in the, 
audience. | 

It was an audience made up of many 4 
others than regular Symphony /sub- 
scribers, who testified in this way to 
their appreciation of the remarkable 
work being accomplished for musical 
life in the state by Mr Gericke’s mag- 
nificent band. The appearance of Georg 
Henschel, the first conductor, added to: 
the impressiveness of the occasion, and 
it was appropriate and most interesting} 
that these skilled musicians (every one 
a solo artist) should may Beethoven's. 
famous overture, ‘*The Dedication of the 
House,”’ the piece with which com- 
menced the first program in Novem- 
ber, 1880. | 

The joint appearance of the always 
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el was of course the 


: 


kowsky’ 


preeted Mr ] | ne 
Signal for a great demonstration, and+ cHanale’ from — 


they were oth . evidently greatly 
4 spp for somewhat different reasons. 

he conditions were all of the most 
favorable for hearing the fine organi- 
zation at its very best. The very ‘at- 
mosphere seemed ooeraee with the 
spirit.of appreciation. he result was 
a concert the like of which may not be 
heard again in a long time. The musi- 
clans who have passed away—who have 
gone to other earthly fields--who, like 

r Nikisch, have taken up residence 
overseas, all these seemed in spirit to 
be present. The occasion was one of 
uncommon significance and reminiscent 


| impressiveness, reminding those who 


have watched the organization's steady 
growth of the days of 1879 and later, 
when Theodore Thomas and his orches- 
tra had stirred the city to its musical 
depths, and in.the unrest which fol- 


lowed the splendid movement—thanks | 


to Maj Higginson—became a reality. 


appropriate overture, Mr Henschel’s con- 
ducting having apparently lost none of | 
its old-tifhe delicacy. When he stepped 


down a great wreath of laurel was 
given him—almost too big for first violin 

éss to hand him, or for the well-nigh- 
overcome recipient to carry away. Then 
the stately Mr Gericke’s turn came with 
the Tschaikowsky ‘Pathetic Symphony’’ 
in four delightful movements. The 
adagio is full of haunting airs, sweeping 
chords and soothing fervor. In the 
“‘vivace,’’ where there is a strident 
marching theme, and in the finale, filled 


| with rich organ-like melody, the effect 


of massed strings is something inde- 
scribable. In the latter movement, too, 
the. odd ‘‘Mime’’-like motif was a 
marked characteristic. 

The Richard Strauss number, a ‘‘tone 
poem” from ‘Don Juan,’’ demonstrated 
anew the fact that Mr Gericke is a far 
more satisfactory conductor of this com- 
poser’s music than is the latter himself. 
It was as near as anything to being the 
flower and fragrance of the orchestra’s | 
finest work. At times the solo violin | 
soared above the rest of the orchestra- 
tion like a spirit. Then the harp became | 
dominant, than the oboe, flute, cornet 
and clarinet in turn had precedence, | 

It was ua beautiful and dignified end- | 
ing to a notable musical event. But | 
Why does not the musica] element in | 
Boston, abundantly able to pack the 
hall to overflowing if it would, see to it 
that there are no vacant seats at these 
pension-fund concerts? Here is a case. 
truly, where charity begins at the home | 


, door. 


Bierdd ty agg 
Brilliant Musical Fete at Sym- 


phony Hall in Aid of Pension 
Fund of Boston Symphony. 
- Orchestra, | 


ee 4 


pro- 
sramme included Beethoven's overture, 


Strauss: tone. poem,. ‘Don Juan,”’ 


Inasmuch as: the concert was also | 


in commemoration of the establishment 


of the orchestra—for this is the 25th 
season—Mr, Georg Henschel, who is 
now living in New York, was invited to 
conduct Beethoven's overture, the first 
piece played by the orchestra at its 
first.concert, Oct: 22, 1881. when he en- 
tered upon his directorship of threo 


i 
: 
‘ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


- . { 
years, Hie was heartily welcomed. 


After the overture he was applauded 
with the like heartiness and a.laurel 
wreath was given to him. The other 


pieces were conducted by Mr. Gericke. 
Much has already been said by The 
Herald about the purpose vf this pen- 


i f A - > i”ar . . ; Ss , 
The “Musical Invocation” (played Out | sion fund and the peculiar relationship 


22, 1881, by 67 performers) made a most | 


hetween the orchestra and the people 
of Boston, a relationship that should 


| always insure a generous response to 


the appeal, even if concert-goers con- 
Sulted only their own selfish interests. 
It is not necessary now to repeat what 
has been said, nor is it necessary at 
this late day to enlarge on the ex- 
cellence of the orchestra. The fame of 
this organization has spread through- 
out the musical world, and it is a 
pleasure to hear Mr. Vincent d’tndy 
Saying of his own accord that no or- 
chestra has so marked euphonie char- 
acter. Mr. dIndy is acquainted with 


, 


| 


| 
: 


the leading orchestras in Europe, and : 


his opinion is not that of a person of 
limited experience. Nor is his opinion 
merely the exuberantiy careless compli- 
ment of an invited guest. 

. The time has not yet come for a 
history of the Boston Symphony orches- 
tra, with a complete list of the pro- 
grammes. This history, when it is 
written, will have more than a local 
interest. It will be an important con- 
tribution to the history of music in 
America, What a wealth of anecdotage 
it might contain for the amusement of 
the general reader interested in gos- 
sip about men and women of the oper- 
atic and concert stage who have ap- 
peared with the orchestra in the course 
of 2 years! 

The character of the programme last 
night led one to reflection. What, for 
instance, would the orchestra of 1881 
have done with Strauss’ “Don Juan” 
and with the symphony, if the two 
pieces had then been in existence? And 
how would the audience have listened 
to this music? “The sun do move,” as 
reba Jasper remarked to his congrega- 

on, 

Concerts of-this nature: are, as a rule, 
to be dismissed without critical com- 
ment. ‘he rule is a wise one. Yet in 
this instance it may be said without 
‘mpertinence that the concert last even- 
ing was one of exceeding brilliance, one 
long to Se remembered with wonder and 
gratitude. The overture, which today 
has only a historical or rather an anti- 
quarian, interest, was played with great 
spirit, and Mr. Gericke and the orches- 
tra in the pieces that followed covered 
themselves with glory. The large audi- 
ence was quick to recognize the merit 
of the performance and the demonstra- 
tions of appreciation were enthusiastic 
and long-continud, : 
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rare A Debt to Our Or 4 
Next Sunday evening we that go 'week — 


after week to the Symphony concerts have ; 


one of our rare opportunities to repay the 
men in the orchestra for a little of the 
pleasure that they give us. 
goes to composer, conductor and band, and 
there is no dividing it. 


ninety-six men, and each has contributed 


something to the pleasure that we receive. | 
We like to speak and to write of the per- | 
fections of our band, but those perfections 
are only the sum of the individual excel- | 
We have the 


lences of every player in it. 
finest orchestra in America, and one of the 
three or four finest in the world. More 
than anything else it has spread and 
heightened the artistic note of our city. 
Endowment, with all Mr. Higginson’s gen- 
erosity, could not alone have made the 
band what it is. A conductor, however 
potent, must work with the men that sit 
before him. We compare our orchestra 
with those of other cities. We congratulate 
ourselves upon its obvious superiorities. 
We give this and that reason for them, and 
the most considerable of all is the finer 
quality of its personnel. 

““A band of virtuosi,’’ we call the orches- 
tra deservedly, and like others to call it. 
Out of its virtuosity come the beauty of 
Our strings, the lusciousness of our wood- 
winds, the mellowness of our brass and the 
flawless fusion of all these instrumental! 
voices. Other orchestras have been known 
to struggle with the technical tasks that 


relentless modern composers lay upon them. 


We take the ability of our men to meet 
them for granted, and it has never failed. 
Other orchestras have stopped short in ex- 
pressive eloquence. Our men have an- 
swered every call of imaginative composer 
and eager conductor. At bottom all this 
is the virtuosity, the ability, the respon- 
Ssiveness of ninety-six individuals practising 


one of the finest and hardest of artistic | 


virtues—subordination to the large design 
and the large effect. 
tinctive glories of the band that the play- 
ers have made us regard it always as a 
whole. It is one of the smallest of com- 
pensations to them that once or twice in a 
season we should take thought of them as 
individuals. 

Virtuosi are but men. They live and 
they work like the rest of us, and under no 
slight tension. 
less rewarded than are most of us that 
follow one or another of the arts. They 


give their best years and their best talents | : 
_ Seasons. He used to divide the strings, | 


to our service and pleasure. Like other 
men, they take heed of their future. As 
with any other pleasure, it is for us to take 


heed also of the future of those that give | 


it to us. The Pension Fund of the orches- 


tra is the men’s provision for that end.. 


The concert that the band gives for it next 
Sunday is one of our opportunities to 
strengthen that provision. We discharge 


Our applause | 


Our praise in talk | 
and print falls to the orchestra as a whole, 
The impersonal “it’? must be our word. 
Yet in that whole and in that “it” are 


‘ 


- a - LAS 
Tschaikowsky, Symphonic Pathetique. ’°°* as 


A.) 
) 
an 


pay our personal ,debt of pleasure to t 


men in it when we take our tickets for 


their concert for their Pension Fund. 


programme that they play—next Sund y 


Beethoven, Tschaikovsky, Wagner 


Richard Strauss happen to make it—is the : 


Sweetening of the océasion. It is for 


regular audiences have to show their ape 


preciation. For the rest, for the me 
that like so well to name theorchestra wher 


é 


they are praising their city, there is equak 
Opportunity to give the men that make it @) 


more tangible reward, And it is so seldom 


and so modestly that they ask us to heed 


them. | : H Ty 


Jj THE PENSION FUND CONCERT. © 


Beethoven, overture, ‘‘Dedication of the House," 
Georg Henschel, Conductor, / 


Wagener, Bacchanale from ‘‘Tannhaeuser.’’ 


he 
R. Strauss, Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Don Juan, ae 


i] 
Spite of the fact that there was no 
soloist on the programme a good sized 
and enthusiastic audience was in evidence, 


gathered to celebrate the 2th anniversary | 
of our Orchestra and to help swell its pen- 


sion fund exchequer. From the time when» 
Gottlieb Graupner established the Philos. 
Harmonic Orchestra in Pond st. (now Bed-— 
ford st.) in old Boston, to the epoch when 
the Henry Siegel Co. started a “Gewand- 
haus” Orchestra in their department store, 


| there has been nothing so important in 
_Boston’s orchestral matters as the work 


of our Boston symphony orchestra. It 
has, as Theodore Thomas often acknowl- 


edged, elevated orchestral music through- 


out ali America. ) 
On a beneficent occasion, such as _ this, 
where almost all of the artists donate their 
services for the good of the cause, eriti- 
cism is out of place, yet the evening’s per-— 
formance was “hors concours” also because | 
of the excellénce of the work. Mr. Hen- 
schel received a cordial greeting when he 


| took the baton and the conductor’s stand,’ 


It is one of the dis- | 


They are no more and no. 


| 


_Mr. Henschel received a very large and. 


beautiful wreath of laurel. 

[t made us feel very old when we the 
back upon the time when the same edn 
ductor conducted the same composition at’ 
the first of the symphony concerts. For it}; 
was Mr. Henschel’s custom to “say grace’ | 


_at the beginning of the season's musical 


banquet with Beethoven's ‘‘Dedication of. 
the House,’ and we had it regularly at 
the first of each series of concerts in those 
days when American orchestral Music,’ 
heavenly maid, was young. 

it might have been another souvenir had 
the eminent conductor but placed hig or- 
chestra as he used to set it in the first 2 


so that half of the 1st violins, 2nd violins, | 
Violas, and violoncellos, sat on his right 
hand, and the other half upon his left.” 
The contrabasses too were at the front of. 
the stage, in 2 divisions, right and left, all 
save one lonely contrabassist who stood, 
undivided, at the back of the platform, in 
the centre, reminding one of James’ “soli- > 
tary horseman.” te enare 


4 


| Orchestra a musical institution when 
we take our season tickets. We should. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


— Se a oe See VINCENT D°INDY, Conduetor. 


SPECIALLY ENGAGED FOR THESE CONCERTS. 
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D’INDY. SYMPHONY in B flat major, No. 2, op. 57. 
eget ee aged ‘ge ee. neon, MY. . i Extrémement lent; Trés vif. 
. Eigaiahs. ‘wlth. saber sc REGGE Mic cto cetnt: Modérément lent. 

Jara‘in the | fete ‘ l, and greeted on all sides. she | . Modéré; Trés animé, 

he - fe ith stra, | having recently returned from Paris: Introduction, Fugue et Finale. 
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om 3 ‘“Pelléas et Mélisande,’’ SUITE from Stage music to 
Maeterlinck’s Tragedy, op. 8o. 
: I, Prelude: Quasi adagio. 
gn ni ere. al ; II. ‘The Spinning Woman.” Andantino quasi allegretto. 
oh ee: . III. Molto adagio. 
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steli Ae gf *o ste, Mr ' D’INDY. ‘“Istar.’?’ Symphonic Variations, op. 42. 
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I noveme A aN Aidio cing | Forbes, Mrs, Charles Perkine © w 4 | FRANCK. ‘Psyche and Cupid.’”’ excerpt from ‘‘Psyche,’’ a 
aa * es ae tneaity | party; Mr. C. A. Ellis, Mr. Louis “it Symphonic Poem. 
(First time. ) 


The Sorcerer’s Apprentice. 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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| to" make a suggéstidi” for a future) 
programme. Would it rot be _ inter- 
esting and profitable for our band to give 
us a ‘“‘Concert of Musical Curiosities’’? For 
; such a programme one might suggest Mo- 
E ‘“‘Musical Joke’’ which pictures a 


| We were all glad to welcome our old ¢on- 
ductor back at this concert, and to think 
| Of how much he has achieved and how 
great he has grown in the quarter-century 
since he launched our orchestra. 

We have but recently heard the Wagner 
“Bacchanale” and the ‘‘Don Juan” in our 
orchestral concerts, and the playing of the 
Tschaikowsky ‘‘Symphonie Pathetique”’ by 
our band is also well-known. The latter 
wears Tess ‘well than Strauss’ picture of 
Death (and Transfiguration) but Coleridge 
need not abolish Keats and 2 different 
schools of music may co-exist amicably. 

The Tschaikowski symphony was played 
gloriously. Mr. Gericke was received with 
much enthusiasm and his interpretations 
greatly applauded. 

AS we generally have two Pension Fund 

| concerts each season it may be permissible 


Henschel Leads Symphony 


In Pension Fund Concert 
Vawinias 


The first of this year’s Pension Fund ;at the Symphony concert of a few weeks 
) cs hony Orchestra. ago—but Richard Strauss’ great ‘‘Don 
concerts by the Symphony wists, Juan’’ tone poem was another master- 
was given at Symphony Hall last even-| piece of magnificently free and fiery 
ing before an audience that, while of | reading, while the performance showed 
ing before a yeh the orchestra at its highest pinnacle of 


village Kapellmeister struggling fearfully 
with a classical composition. 

This is chamber-music, but could easily 
be made orchestra. Then Beethoven's ‘‘Bat- 
tle Symphony” with its two bass-drums 
pounding on each side of the stage and 
“We won't go home till Morning’ (‘‘Mal- 
brooke’’) turned into minor. Bach’s “‘Cof- 
fee Cantata’’ could be added if vocal work 
were desired. And finally Tausch’s con- 
certo for Kettle-drum could be given, with 
its 5 drums and its elevation of the humblk 
instrument into the chief rank of the 
orchestra. 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1905-O6. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


VINCENT D’INDY, Conduetor. 


SPECIALLY ENGAGED FOR THESE CONCERTS. 
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zoo0aly size, ought to have been larger. 
The object was praiseworthy and the 


eoncert itself one of the most powerful 
and fascinating of years. The men were 
in finest form, the program was one of 
great intensity, if little variety, and 
Mr. Gericke’s reading of everything ab- 
solutely superb. Then, too, George Hen- 
sehel, the first conductor of the band, 
/'wWwas present and led the players in the 
\tirst work ever given by the orchestra, 
| Beethoven's “Dedication of the House 

overture, 

Mr. Henschel.read the square-cut and 
dully formal old composition vigorously, 
but the preath of life has long since 
departed from it. The conductor was 
very warmly recalled and was presented 
with a’ great laurel wreath, in which 
the white ribbon and purple immor- 
telles seemed to be, in part, a memorial 
cf his lost wife. At any rate, he re- 
ceived the tribute with deep emotion. 
' Tschaikowsky immortal ‘‘Pathetique’ 
symphony, with its wondrous call 
to all the deeper emotions of 
man, had. a. profoundly stirring and 
effective performance. Never has Mr, 
| Gericke so brought out the passion and 
firc of the first movement, while at all 
points the reeding was splendidly virile 
and the perfcrmance full of virtuosity. 
The ‘‘Tannhauser’’ Bacchanale has been 
better played—in fact, was better played 


technical accomplishment. 

An audience large and fashionable at- 
tested its loyalty to the cause. A con- 
spicuous figure was the French com- 
poser, D’Indy, who was a guest of Mrs. 
Rachard Hall. Noticeable in the throng 
were Mr. Henry L. Higginson, Mr. and 
Mrs. HE. Preble Motley, Mrs. T. Adam- 
owski, with party; Mme. Marius, with 
friend, and greeted on all sides, she 
having recently returned from Paris: 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Morse, with 
party, from Jamaica Plain: Miss Mari- 
anna Guild, aunt of Governor-elect Cur- 
tis Guild, accompanied by her old 
friend, Mrs. Marsh; Jeannette Noyes 
Rice and Mr. Rice, Mr. and Mrs. Ar- 


thur-Richmond, Mr. Arthur Austin, Mrs. | 
John C, Phillips, chaperoning a party , 
of young ladies, including her daughter | 
Martha; M. and Mme, Wagniere and | 
friend, Mr. and Mrs, Oliver Crocker Ste-. 
vens, Mr. George Robinson, Mr. and- 


Mrs. Ernest Newton Bagg and daugh- 
ter, Mr. Howell Hansell, the actor: 
Mrs, 8. B. Field, Mr. Arthur Foote, Mr. 
and Mrs. T. Russell Sullivan, Mrs. BE. 
H. Francis, Mr. and Mrs. KE. yy RR. 
Crosby, Mr and Mrs. Neal] Rantoul, 
Miss Rosamond Saltonstall, Miss Ethel 
Forbes, Mrs, Charles Perkins, with 
party; Mr, C. A, Ellis, Mr. Louis Elson, 
Mrs. John Grey, the Misses Mason, Mr. 
and Mrs, P. A. Livermore and many 
more, 
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Programme. 


D’INDY. SYMPHONY in B flat major, No. 2, op. 57. 
I, Extrémement lent: Trés vif. 

II. Modérément lent. 

III. Modéré; Trés animé, 

IV. Introduction, Fugue et Finale. 
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D’INDY. ‘‘Istar.’? Symphonic Variations, op. 42. 


FRANCK. ‘Psyche and Cupid.” excerpt from ‘‘Psyche,”’ a 
Symphonic Poem, 


(First time. ) 


DUKAS., The Sorcerer’s Apprentice. 
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incent d’Indy, Who Will Conduct Symphony 
Orchestra, Dec | and 2. 1905" 
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VINCENT D’INDY, 
Who Will Conduct Symphony Orchestra Dec 1 and 2. 
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FADS SYMPHONY 


First Instance in History of the 
Orchestra That Foreign 
Conductor Has Been so 


Invited, 


4 
C1 Oy ad et ee ee. 


oo. 


MODERN FRENCH MUSIC 
COMPRISES PROGRAMME 


Two of Visitor's Own Com- 
positions Among Them— 
Conducts Quietly, but with 
Force, 


oe 


The seventh concert of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra’ was given last 
night at Symphony Hall. The orchestra 
was conducted as at the public renearsal 
on Friday afternoon by Mr. Vincent 
d’Indy of Paris, who made his first ap- 
pearance in this country as a conductor. 
The programme was as follows: 


Symphony in B-flat, No. 2 

‘‘Pelleas and Melisande’’ suite..... 
‘‘Istar,’’ symphonic variations.... 
‘“Psyche and Cupid’’ . 


For the first time in the history of 
this orchestra a foreign conductor was 
invited to lead it as a guest. The in- 
novation was a tribute both to Mr. 
d'Indy, the composer, and to. the 
younger school of French composers 
whom he so worthily represents. This 
school is ‘‘young’’ in the freshness and 


vigor and modernity of. its. musical 
views, Opinions, tendencies, rather than 
in the respective, ages of.its most. dis- 
tinguished members. It is characterized 
by the purity and the nobility of its 
artisitic aims and purposes, 

Mr. d’Indy, it should be understood, 
is not one of the tribe of virtuoso con- 
ductors, who. go from Buropean city 
to city, as in a triumphal car, who ex- 
cite popular interest as that aroused 
by any bejewelled prima donna with 


| 


with the 
school, : the 
you. wil 


and it would be unfair t 
is that 


! & composer and also chat se ee 
e in the 


eacher, for he takes great pr 

chola Cantorum, of which he was one 
i€ the founders. As an instructor or 
.ec.urer on composition he thus exerts 


an influence that cannot be. éstimated 
too highly. He thus hands down the 


sane and beneficent precepts -of his: mags 
ter, Cesar Franck. — 

As an honored visitor in this city Mr. 
d’Indy finds. many music. lovers’, who 
have a_ deep interest in the works of 
the modern French school. Nor ig this 
interest, this -acquaintanceship. some- 
thing sudden. Boston has always been 


willing to hear what gon osers of any — 
Its German popu | 
lation is not so great that by showing | 


nation had to Say. 


a chauvinistic spirit it suéceeded in 
Germanizing thoroughly and. narrowly. 
the musical taste. Nor did. the «Gere 
mans, who did the pioneer work here. 
and to whom we’ owe ‘much. display 


an illiberal spirit. The ‘“Waverly” over-- 


ture, by Berlioz, who is still a modern. 
among the moderns, was played here 
54 years ago, and this great master was 
applauded in Boston long before the 
Berlioz cult was fashionable in Paris, 
The conductors who brought out these 
works were for the most part Germans, 
as were the members of the orchestras 
that played them. 

Of late years Mr. Loeffler and after 
him Mr. Kneisel, Mr, Lang, local pian- 
IstS and singers, Mr. Longy, Mr. Paur 
and above all Mr. Wilhelm Gericke have, 
made us acquainted with compositions 
of this modern school. The programme 
Of last night included Only one piece 
that was not known to symphony audi- 
ences--the' excerpt from Franck’s 
‘“Psyche,’’ and Mr. Gericke announced 
this symphonic poem at the beginning 
of the Season. It may here be said that 
certain Parisian publishers prevent a 
still wider acquaintanceéship with mod- 
ern compositions. In cases where?’ the 


orchestral parts are not published, these” 


publishers are not inclined to let them. 


out on hire, either through indifference 


or because they fear lest some advan- 
tage be taken of them when the work is 
not protected by a rigorous copyright, 
The programme last night included ~ 
compositions by acknowledged masters, 
Franck, D’Indy, Faure and by Dukas, a 
composer of indisputable skill and no 
little imagination, if he is to be judged 
fairly by his ‘‘Sorcerer’s Apprentice.” It 
was a pleasure to hear again the echarm- 


ing music that Faure wrote for Mrs, | 
Patrick Campbell’s production of Maet- | 
erlinck’s tragedy, although the peculiar 


genius of Faure is revealed in his mde of! 
and chamber. music more fully than in’ 
his incidental music to three or four 


( plays. The excerpt from § Franck’s- 


| “Psyche” awakened a desire to hear the 


warranted cascades of bravura, or by * 


‘any tenor with a well authenticated 


high chest C. Trumpets proclaim their 
terrible approach; they rehearse hastily; 
in the concert they give an original and 


whole work. This movement portrays 
the bliss of tne lovers, after the voices. 
of the invisible ones in the garden’ of 


Cupid warn her. against curiosity and’ 


before she is tempted, as was Hisa,_ 
wreck her happiness. The’ musi¢.is. hi 
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, and importance. ; 
' impressive thoughts, pages of a beauty | 
' that is almost unearthly, passages that 


brought in again with full orchestral 
force toward the end of the movement 
is as a superbly sonorous chant of tri- 


 umphant love. 


Mr. d’Indy chose from his own works 


'the second symphony and‘his orches- 


tral variations ‘‘Istar,’’ which is prac- 


the old Babylonian legend of Istar’s 


descent to the land of No-Return, her 
adventures at the gates, at each of 
'Which some ornament or garment is 
_ taken from her, until, as she is about 
to enter the presence of the Queen, she 


Stands revealed and unabashed in her 


| y yee ing FA 
equal importance, yet one theme whic 
s 


i d’Indy’s 
| audacity of his dissonances and his — 


| tically a symphonic poem to’ illustrate | 


dazzling udity. His choice was a wise ! 


one, for the Symphony on a Mountain 


Air, which has been performed here, ! 


will be played later in the Season, as 


will, no doubt, the legend ‘“Saugefleuri,’’ | 


Which is on the programme of the 
concerts to be given on the trip of the 
Orchestra with Mr. d’Indy this week. 
“Istar”’’ has already been heard twice 
at these concerts, and then, as last 
night, it excited admiration by the dis- 


Play of the composer’s technical skill, | 
imagination, by § the'! 


ingenuitv and 
brilliance of the orchestration and by 
the majesty with which the full and 
complete theme is proclaimed when 
istar stands at last before the warder 
in her glory. 

The symphony perplexed even some of 
the composer’s warmest admirers when 
Mr. Gericke performed it here with in- 
finite care and almost personal affection 
early in last January. To them it 
seemed after one hearing chiefly a mar- 
vel of constructive skill. Here is musie 
without any programme, without a sug- 
gestive title. Yet the symbolist may find 
this symphony a symbol as Sir Thomas 
Browne found quincunxes in the heay- 
ens, on the earth, in the waters, in the 
bowels of the earth, in the optic nerve 
of man, in everything. Two themes are 
presented at the beginning; they ere de- 
veloped separately or together through- 
out the work; they war against each 
other; themes of lesser importance are 
shed from them or are struck from 


| them in the violence of the contest: at 
| the end one of these two themes con- 


quers and soars above the defeated and 
fettered rival. In this lies the dramatic 
action of the symphony. There is. noth- 
ing that is purely narrative; there is 
nothing that is obviously pictorial. 

Let it be said at once that this sym- 
phony is a work of uncommon strength 
It contains deep and 


are intensely dramatic. The music is 


_@¢lothed in festal orchestral robes. On 


the other hand, the sneech that conveys 


it with the egreatest care lest there 
should here and there be commonplaces 
that have not been despised. even by 
the greatest masters. There is white 
heat in the passion; the average audi- 
ence asks for red. There is no keener 
emotion than that which may be called 
cerebral; the average audience wishes 
to share in the emotion which is purely 
physical and often only epidermic, 
Then there is: the peculiar austerity 
which often distinguishes Mr. d’Indy’s 
thought. The Herald has before this 
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‘the thought is peculiarly idiomatic. It | 
is as though Mr. d’Indy had fashioned 


} 


alluded to this loftiness of thought, — 


which is as a high peak or the rarified 
air of the mountain chain that has been 
so dear to him since boyhood. It is not 


| in the valley. 


Again, the boldness of many of Mr. 
harmonic . progressions, . the 


rhythms shock ears that believe the sole 
mission of music to be this: To sooth 


the process of digestion ar to encourage | 


| 


And at times Mr, 4@’'Indy is a debauchee | 


a gentlemanlike joy. What have such 
ears to do with the orgies of the muse? 


in his austerity. 

It would seem as though in his right- 
eous contempt for all that which 
makes for immediate and easy .opular- 
ity.. Mr. d’Indy has deliberately avoided 
anything that would at once win the 
favor of the average music lover. one 
that is sensitive to conventional and 
expected impressions. There are pas- 
Sages in this symphony that perplex 
the trained musician, one willing, eager 
to admire. We well remember when 
the prelude to ‘‘Lohengrin’ was re- 
garded in this country as dangerously 
radical music, when the prelude to “The 
Mastersingers’’ was even in Boston de- 
clared to be hideous cacophony, when 
Brahms and Tschaikowsky were looked 
at askew by learned professors and as- 
siduous concertgoers. The time will un- 
doubtedly come when the younger gen- 
eration that heard Mr, d’Indy’s sym- 
phony .last night will smile as they re- 
member vaguely that this music was 
at first a mystery to many in the au- 
dience. His* idioms will then seem sim- 
mie nes Sf ee i Sd logic of his mu- 
sical thoug wi e consi : 
too apparent. weree Perhaps 

Yet who that knows the purity of this 
compossr’s artistic life and is: acquaint- 
ed with his growth and development in 
the course of a long and honorable ca- 
reer would have him speak today a 
more vulgar language, the use of which 
would be hypocrisy? His is no ordinary 
appetite for fame. He may well say 
with Walter Savage Landor: ‘fT shall 
dine late; but the dining room will be 
reir, Heated, the guests few and se- 
ct, | | 

We believe this symphony to be one of 
the most important works of modern 
times. We believe that it will con- 
Stantly grow in beauty and bower to the 
hearer that listens willingly and intelli- 
gently. We believe that certain pas- 
Sages which now seem cryptic or with- 
Out definite purpose will in time be as 
Significant as the first and second 'move- 
ments and the superbly broad and over- 
powering finale were last night. 

Mr. d’Indy conducted Quietly, but 


| 


| 
| 


with force, and with the perfect under- | 


standing of what he wished to express, 


The magnificent orchestra seconded his | 
Wishes in every wav as a tribute of re- | 


spect and admiration. He was most 
warmly greeted, and applause was 
hearty and long continued after the va- 
rious numbers of the programme. 


pce e x \ ef 


der Grosse. 


By asking Mr. M’Indy to conduct the 
Boston Symphony orchestra, a precedent 
of 24 yrs, was broken, for he will be ine 
first musician, other than its regular con- 
ductor, to direct it at its regular concerts. 
Che invitation was intended’as a compli- 
ment to the school of ‘‘younger”’ French 


composers, 


: } ey, b> 
Vincent D’Indy, the Frepch comnpover, 
who comes to this country by invitation 
from H. l.. Higginson to conduct the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra in a series of 
concerts, arrived in Boston this morning, 
having taken the train from New York 
after the arrival of the Kaiser Wilhelm 


| 


Famous Composer Con?ucts 


} 


/sande.”’ the three movements: including 


¢ 


Rae eet ee 


Performance of Own Works, 


Emma Eames Concert— 
Other Coming Events. 


| 


D'Indy Leads Boston’ 
Symphony Orchestra. | 


_|a noble prelude to the play, an entr’acte 
Saint associated with the tragic final 
;act. : 


called “La Fileuse,” anda third move- 


ae 
“Psyche and Eros,” an excerpt from 
Franck’s symphony “Psyche,” . was 
plaved for the first time in Boston.. To 
hear jt provoked the thought that after 
all, those other fellows could get us 
monotonous with their six-hole scale as 
the older bores with the diatonic, or 
somebody else with the Chinese, doubt- 
less. Its sweetness wrings the. heart, 
its very simplicity is. a charm greater 
than all the tangles of the ultra-moder: 
school 
The concert ended happily with the 


‘scherzo, ‘The Sorcerer’s. Apprentice,”’ 


the story of the fellow who set the 


. broomstick a-carrying water, biit lost 


- the flow. 


the combination and couldn’t shut off 
It tickled Goethe, and his 
ballad inspired Dukas to a most vivid 
musical description of the clown mon- 
keying with the powers of darkness, 
and finding in comic dismay and terror 
that they had the best of him. Wher- 


} ever Saint-Saens got his “danse maca- 
' bre” effects, Dukas was not far away. 
| He robbed the same shop for som of 


| 


Vincent @’Indy, compeser and pupfl > 
of Cesar Franck, who came to this | 


country at the invitation of the Boston 
Symphony management, led his own 
Symphony in B flat major (opus 57) last 
night and Friday afternoon, the pro- 
Sram containing also his. 
variations on ‘‘Istar,’’ and music by his 


symphonic | 


contemporaries, Dukas, Faure, and his: 


teacher Franck, The result was a con- 
cert intensely moving and interesting, 
but one in which the modernity of the 


music made wall-paper designs instead | 
of paintings for the general public. M > 
d’iIndy came to the platform quietly, | 
and was received with the gentle ‘hail | 


of tapping bows on violin-backs, and 
a rapturous, but not ovérloud hand- 
clapping from the audience. He is a 
well-built Frenchman, perhaps 50 years 
old, with a fine head, a noble fore- 
head, high, round and frenting a ca- 


pacious skull; eyes hidden entirely in. 


the shadow of a brow that forms a 


heavy ledge, barely curved at its outer. 


ends and a straight Tine across, a 


rather heavy nose, and the mouth of a | 


man able to persuade himself of the 


truth of that which is not go. 


At the conductor’s desk he is grace- | 
ful, most polite, and more suggesting — 


to the players by pantomime the tempo, 


of the music, than commanding these 
things from the musicians. His hand 


' that most 
the character of attack, the climaxes | 


been seeking to divide the field of music | 
' jn that eountry with the opera, which |! 


Was always in advance of the baton’s | 
tip, his beat always thus a staccato, 
and his reading shaded by measures, 


taking cognizance of the tiniest details 
of his tone-pictures, 


The symphony was composed in I%38-_ 
|__| 1904, and was played in Boston by the 
——j/ symphony, orchestra last January. It: 


iis “without a program of any sorf,” 
its themes mere cell-forms of the sim-. 


! 
' 


’ 


plest sort, combined ingéhiously, but. 


his weird rhythms and imitative clomps 

and bumps in ‘‘L’Apprenti ‘Sorcier.’’ 
The orchestra will be away this week 

cn its second trip. Mr Alfred Reise- 


‘nauner, pianist, will play Weber's “Coh- 


certstuck’’ at the concerts Dec 15 and 16. 


VINCENT D’INDY. 


The Symphony concerts of Mriday and 


Saturday will be extremely interesting. 


The chief interest lies in the presence of 
one of the most distinguished French 
composers, who has come by invitation 
to conduct the orchestra for these con- 
certs and for the concerts which will be 

given on the regular monthly trip next 


week. Mr. d’Indy is one of the principal 
leaders of what is known as the younger 
schoo] of Frenck composers; he is the 
head of the Schola Cantorum, which has 
made such serious inroads on the pres- 
tige of the Paris Conservatory; he is 
generally regarded as the most import: 


ant leader of the modern world of musie 
in Paris. 

The invitation given to Mr. d’Indy is 
all the more noteworthy since it is the 
first time anv composer or conductor 
has been asked to eonduct the Sym- 


phony Orchestra at one of its regular | 


eoneerts. The invitation was intended , 


and was accepted as a compliment to 
interesting 
France which for the past 80 years has 


for the better part of the last century 
had the monopoly. Starting with Cesar 
Franek it has been continued by his fol- 
lowers and pupils of whom d'Indy is the 
leader. Much of this music has been 


heard here at the Symphony concerts; | 
in fact, in the programmes that Mon- — 


sieur d’Indy has made which are: de- 


voted exclusively to this modern Freneh | 


music the number of novelties is Me 


small. Mr. d’Indy himself has expressed - 


movement iIn- 
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"SuPRprise that these works” are’ so ™ welt 
“known in Boston, for while he keeps 
track generally of the musical situation 


jn. America he did not realize, how com-_— 


peer e the entire field of modern music 
as been covered. | 
Aside from the natural curiusity the 
public always has to see a distinguished 
man, especially if he be a musician, 
these concerts will appeal most strongly 
to the Jarge number of admirers of 


French music that the work of the Sym- | 


phony Orchestra has created in Beston 
in the past few years. It is interesting 
always to hear a composer’s interpreta- 
tion of his own work. In such music as 
that written by these ‘‘younger’’ Irench- 
men it is also interesting to have a 
reading of one who is thoroughly in 
touch and sympathy with them, in other 
_ words, a Frenchman. Mr. diIndy has 
| brought to America the reputation of 
| being a most talented conductor. He 
conducts regular series of concerts in 
| Paris and aS a guest he has conducted 
in Belgium and Holland, Germany and 
| 2yssia, and everywhere he has heen 
| .ery well received, 
i 


IN THE WORLD OF MUSIC 


DINDY CONDUCTSATTHE SYMPHONY 


His Personality and His Methods—How 
Far Can He Make Music Intellectual Ex- 
pression?—Concerts of Next Week and 
Weeks to Come—A Little Conversation 

with Mme. Eames—Musical Miscellany 


The burst of applause when Mr. d’Indy 
came across the stage at the Symphony 


concert yesterday afternoon struck the note | 
We take Mr. © 


of novelty at the start. 
Gericke for granted, and unless we are in 
@ particularly sympathetic mood, we no 
more think of applauding him from week 
to week than we should any other honored 
musical institution. For the first time in 
years another conductor—and he an eminent 
composer—was taking the orchestra at a 
regular concert and expectancy quivered in 
the alr. There was the band, familiar of 
face and aspect, but it did not seem quite 
the same as usual. The most diligent reader 
of the programme book forgot, for once, to 
‘rustle its leaves. Everyone sat up, looked 
and listened, and Mr. d’Indy’s second sym- 
“phony, with which the programme began, 
4s by no means easy listening. Perhaps, 
therefore, some of us looked the more. We 
saw a tall, squarely-built man, well settled 
“in middle age, of self-possessed, unpreten- 
“tious, dignified bearing. A gentleman 
clearly, and so many composers do not give 
‘precisely that impression. A fine head 
is crowned the stalwart shoulders, distinctly 
“the head of a man of mental force and 
weight. There were fortitude and resolu- 
‘tion in the firm jaw’ and chin; a sugges- 
tion of contemplative abstraction in the 
“eyes. A man of convictions, you were sure, 


yea y to prove his faith, and steadfastly, | 


= ow’ | opr Sa 
‘py his wor 


if most -of us had not known, Mr. 
fondness for a. rather solitary life amone 
the mountains of his Cévennes. Of the 
Paris that most of u | 

French temperament, as most 
it, there was not a hint in his outward as- 
pect. He was more English in his self- 
contained dignity, more German in his 
suggestion of a mind quietly busy with 
itself and its work. He lacked mobile anl- 
mation. He seemed even to want nervous 
vigor. Yet somehow you 
lectual strength of the man, 
detachment in him from little, 


daily things. 
own music. 


common, 


——— ee 


Mr. d’Indy’s condu 
impersonal, as unmagnetic in the ordinary 
sense of a sorry WO 
was all for the music in 
band before him, and not 
himself. 
phasis, no leaping to mee 
ostentatious beckoning of instruments or 
groups of instruments. His right 
quietly guided his men, pointed a detail, or 
threw a summoning hint. His left sug- 
gested rhythms and contours. Now and 
then both lifted. the band through a sharp 
transition. His own symphony he seemed 
to conduct least freely. His eyes followed 
the score closely. Had he been only a con- 
ductor,.and not the composer, you wou'd 
have said he might have been more familiar 
with it. Perhaps the very consciousness of 
his own music hampered him. He seemed a 
man that might honestly be so hindered. 
His older tone-poem, ‘Tstar,’’ he seemed [o 
take much more spontaneously. But he 
was best as a conductor in music not his 


own. 

In Fran 
made the rest of his pro 
characteristic traits were clearest—his mas- 
tery of climax, especially of the ebb and 
flow, the advance and the recession of ex- 
cited sound, that make our modern orches- 
tral 


ing for fine and un 
The listening ear seemed sometimes 


touch rather than hear the music. 


there was, 
seeking line and texture, now rich, 


and deep, 
His proportioning was admirable. 


t salient details, no 


ck’s or Fauré’s or Dukas’s, that 
eramme, two of his 


dulating texture of tone. 
to 


force, shaped it, adjusting details and tran- 
sitions, yet keeping. them incisive. At mo- 
ments he showed something of Richard 
Strauss’s keen understanding and personal 
sympathy, so to say, for groups of instru- 
ments. Now and then his conducting might 
have been more pliant. Once and again, 
especially with Fauré, it seemed to be iry- 
ing to inflate the mood and.contents of the 
music when the composer would keep them 
of a more subdued and smaller, but not less 
piercing, intensity. Always a@Indy worked 
his will with his men. Our orchestra w* 
alert to meet him. Always, too, it seemed 
intellectual conducting. His. mind appre 
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gs know and of the | 


of us fancy (| he simple. 


felt. the intel- § 
and a high | 


His appearance suggested his ; 


cting was as quiet, as | 


rd, as he is to see. He FF 
hand and for the f— 
for display of | 
There was no mere physical em- | 


hand | 
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climaxes what they are, and his feel- | 


Color 
but more the conductor was 5 
thick } 


now clear, firm and transparent. [ 
A large f 


sense of design, as became a man of mental | 


te ’ 
ah. 
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Mr. d’Indy is not sensuous. No more is 
No more is he impassioned, ex- 
cept with a thoughtful passion of the brain. 
And perhaps Milton’s trite qualification of 
great poetry holds as truly of great music. 
To judge him by his second symphony, 
which made the first half of the concert 
yesterday, and by his tone-poem in the 
form of variations and a theme that fol- 
lowed, he is all for the development of 
music on its intellectual side. The roman- 
tic composers, from Weber and Schubert 
through Liszt and Wagner, have carried 
the emotional responsiveness and the emo- 
tional expressiveness of music far and high. 


We who follow them are spent with futile ° 
It is’ 
time to pause, Mr. d’Indy seems to be say- 


effort to carry these things further. 


ing in his compositions; to turn in a new 
direction; to develop the intellectual respon- 
siveness and expressiveness of music. Here 
in a measure he is at one with Richard 
Strauss. There can hardly be more intel- 
lectual music than ‘‘Zarathustra,’”’ for ex- 
ample, and ‘Til Eulenspiegel,’ with all its 
humor and irony, is like to it. But Strauss 
is equally concerned with the pictorial and 
descriptive development of music. He must 
make it mirror things, like the red hair of 


Don Juan’s beloved or Don Quixote’s wind- , would similarly translate every 
a Into that path Mr. d’Indy has not 
wandered, He is for the advance of music 
as the mirror of thought and ideas, their 
zs s is in 
. ere maker of geometrical 
patterns in tones, like a certain ‘sort of dry 
| it is less emotion that 
hie his music life and meaning than the 
Ought and the play of intellect behind. 


mills, 


relation, contrast and contest. He 
no sense the 


composers. But 


Try to hear Mr. d’Indy’s seco 

phony as & whole in spite of its sco Rl 
Fh seabed details. Listen to his intimate 
eo Mr. Calvocoressi’s, explanation of it: 
Ba Agha into play of two principal 
“searsael which present themselves at the 
itn ag : Side by side, follow each other, 
pag sa nst each other, or, on the con- 

Y, are each developed separately, asso- 


| vpn themselves with new ideas which com- 
e or serve as commentary, and at the 


a heey Naked ya blended in an immense 
chant.”” In spite of the “tri- 
it eg chant,’’ all this is purely an intel- 
>ataoogie oe Ppp the struggle of the 
eir offspring is purel 

ae mp thoughts. The sahereis Gia 
Shares me a sublimated mental exercise 
aitn , SO absorbing is it to the composer 
Soni mental passion. 
i cdenenae er also the general design and 
hd e of “Istar.”’ Behind is the Baby- 
or legend—how Istar, the f 
aap descended into the 
hen hese ly the dead abide, and whence 
S no return; how at every gate the 


oe ec Ped her of some jewel or some 
. at the last gate she Stood forth 


i 

ta orgs marvel and glory of her unclad 

a! > mag how to earth she bore back 
| » the Son of Life. The tale has 


things, 


©“ d’Indy is pure intellect a 


‘ ally of his warring themes. 


philosophic d’Indy. 


life-giving | 
changeless — 


m™ oved d’Indy to a tone-po theme 
variations in reverse order. At seven ga 


m, a theme andl! 
was Istar stripped of garment or gem, and. 


3. 
there are seven variations. Only a | 
with the naked Istar does the theta i na 
as nakedly forth. All this is delightfully 
ingenious in conception and execution. Gall” 
it imaginative even. But it is an intellecs 
tual ingenuity and imagination, a me t 1 
exercise in music dealing with sensu sus 

but not dealing with them n= 
suously. In symphony and variations. 
and expressing itself in Pr He ston 
hends the sensuous impressions of the le- 


seems purely an intellectual “‘action.’’ Tts_ 


‘ “Ineidents’’ in the symphony are the asso- 


ciation, the diverrence, the cont i 
> , rast a 
contest, the relations and interplay cone 
We all know. 
how Wagner translates every “incident” in- 
the “‘action”’ of his dramas into their music. 


- That indeed is the intent and function of 


such music of the theatre. Mr. d’Indy 
7% My u 
in this “action” within his brain, ond ou | 
detail of the musical thoughts therein, into | 
the absolute music of his symphony. Hence. 
spring its bewildering complexity and in- 
tricacy. Yet it sounded clearer yesterday 
than it did last winter at a first hearing 
Heard often enough, it may be very clear 
indeed. After all d’Indy is French and 
therefore lucid. One does not usually uns | 


_derstand Locke or Descartes gle. 
| reading. at a single 


No more in music does one rasp 

at a single hearing the intelleotaate and 

But he has als | 
form of the. family trait of these ou 
French composers—their intense sensitive- 

ness to impressions. (Recall Debussy’s : 
“Clouds” and ‘Fetes,’ for example). Only 
d’Indy’s is a sensitiveness to mental rather. 
than to purely sensuous images. Hence, . 
again, come the piercing vividness. of many 
details of the symphony. Perhaps, even, 
the succession of these intense impressions: 
helps to give it a form of its own. Hence, 


too, is the inspiration of such vivid pas- 


Sages as that in ‘‘Istar’’ where the music 
seems to grow hollower and hollower as the- 
last veil is stripped from the goddess and 
then swells and warms with the glow of 
her discovered beauty. | 
Again, to judge by the second symphony, © 
this music of thought and intellect res | 
quires new means of expression. The ro- 
mantics and their emotions have measur- 
ably exhausted the power of melody, New 
and strange harmonies shall better serve 
this new music. Dissonances shall point it : 
Rhythms, as strange and intricate as the ) 
harmonies, shall reveal and emphasize it/ 
There shall be new and bizarre combing ) 
tions of instruments for it. These instr a 
ments shall range often in their hig & 
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the swif : est. | | : | | Gi, Pt Mil OL enthus: er the war he came. ain 
sgt giao 6 luce st % a esi of, this, his first visit to Amer with Cesar Franck and thence until 

, pocaaev ndy has left _| marvelled at the wonderful panorama | Franck’s death was his most. devoted 
Strauss well behind. A folk-tune in broad , of lights which was spread before him } friend and advocate, He studied with — 
progressions now and then contents the last evening as he came up New: York | the great Frenchman and later went to ~ 
German. If music can express pure intel- bay. The ferryboat was ‘“‘tres amus- |Germany and spent several months in 
lectual “actions” and the “incidents” of ant’’; Py skyscrapers, Meebh of little "in | Weimar with, Lisat.. In 1875 his od 
thought, d’Indy is contriving the means to Saw ot them, were “mervellleux € | work for the orchestra was performed: 
make it do so. With them, more than once. 


train, with its long string of sleeping by. Pasdeloups in Paris, and hig first ! 
yesterday, he gained his end, and was jus-| 
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cars, was “epatant’’ and the South sta- 


j 8 P-Aac 
tion was “magnifique.’’ work for the stage, a one-act opera 


comique, was performed at the Opera 
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Vincent D’Indy, French 
Composer Here to Lead 


the Symphony Orchestra 
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Distinguished French Com- 


poser Arrives Here to Con- 
duct Symphony Orchestra 


in Series of Concerts, 


we ee o> —— — --—_ 


/WAS MUCH IMPRESSED 


BY N. ¥. SKYSCRAPERS 


—_— ———— -—.— | —_-_ -—_-. —- -__~ 


~Programmes Arranged Repre- 


sent Best Product of the 
Younger French School— 
Raoul Pugno’s Piano Recita| 


/f< rnold, ———~—e——Hevs 25, i o) 
A slender man of medium height, his 
head crowned with one of those seal 


skin caps which pull down over the ears 


cased in a thick overcoat, beneath 
Which were seen trouser legs of Parisian 
voluminosity; a cigar in the end of an 
abnormally. long meerschaum holder, 
held nervyously.in the right hana—such 


‘were the- first impressions made by 


Mr. Vincent d’Indy. the distinguished 
French composer, who has come from 
Paris to conduct the Symphony orches- 


tra in some of the concerts of modern 
French music here, in New York, in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington 
and Brooklyn. ‘ 

Another glance showed a pair of dark 
keen, twinkling eyes, an attractive’ face 
—attractive not only in its regularity, 
but in its manifest signs of culture 
a Slight gray moustache and the begin- 
nings of what used to be called an im- 
perial. 

Mr. d’Iindy reached Boston Wednesday 
morning in company with Mr. C. A. 
Nilis, the manager of the orchestra, 
Who went to New York to meet him. 
He has not been long in that city, as the 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, on whieh 
he came, was not docked until nearly 
8 last evening, and Mr. dIndy was 
delayed at the pier waiting for his 
music, which had been stored away in 
the lowest part of the hold. Just a 
glimpse at Broadway and‘ Fifth avenue 
and he took the midnight train; for 
ne was anxious to get to this city and 


if. Jack Frost:-is nipping; his body en- | 
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He speaks little, very little EXneglish, 
although he reads it without difficulty. 
Wherefore he was much worried how he 
would get on with the orchestra. When 
he was told that all the men spoke 
either German or French, he was most 
relieved, but he could not understand 
why so few Americans took up orches- 
tral playing as a profession, 

‘It is a great pleasure for me to come 
to America,’’ said Mr. d’Indy, ‘although 
the coming was not so pleasant as it 
might have been. The first two days 
we were out from Cherbourg the 
weather. was very bad and the sea very: 
rough. After that, however, it was not 
very uncomfortable, 


‘Tl have .arranged for. my. concerts ' 


what I think are most interesting pro- 
grammes, and at the same time are 
very representative of the so-called 
younger French school Some of us 
are not so young as we once were, but 
the name was given to us through our 
effort to. ‘make opera less monopolistic 
in France. For years past, nearly the 
whole tendency of music in France has 
been toward the theatre. Cesar Franck 
was the first ‘independent,’ and we 
have been working along in the same 
general lines as he did. 

“Most of the works which I shall pre- 
sent are more or less known in America 
and in Boston. For my Boston  pro- 
gramme I have chosen my second sym- 
phony, which was played by the Svm- 
phony orchestra’ last year; Faure’s 
‘Pelleas et Melisande’ suite and my 
‘Istar’ variations, which have also been 
played in Boston. The other two num- 
bers, however, will be quite new here: 
Cesar Franck’s ‘Psyche et Eros,’ from 
the symphonic poem ‘Psyche,’ and Ro- 
pdrtz’s ‘Les landes,. paysage breton.’ 

“TI shal be in this country about three 
weeks. I regret that I cannot stay 
longer, but an important concert of the 
Schola Cantorum of Paris, of which I 
am the head, demands my presence at 
home in December. I have heard much 
about the Boston Symphony orchestra 
and [ am most eager to hear it. To he 
asked to conduct it is a great honor.’’ 
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composer, who is to conduct the Sym- 
phony orchestra in Boston Dec 1 and 2, 
was intended for the law, but, as was 


the case with many another musician, ; 


the call of music was too strong to be 


resisted, and ultimately he made it his: 


life work. He was born in Paris in 
1852. His father, a wealthy man, was 


a good amateur violinist, and his grand- | 
mother, who brought him up, was a. 
His first serious | 
musical studies were with Diemer and | 


very fine musician. 


Lavignae. These the war with Prussia 


interrupted, and during the siege of | 
Paris he was a volunteer in the 105th | 
| regt and fought in several of the des- 


Comique in 1882. 

Since then D’Indy has stood in the 
front rank of French musicians, and is 
justly regarded as the leader of the 
school called ‘‘the younger Frenchmen,”’ 
followers and disciples, all of them, of 
Cesar Franck, who are doing a mighty 
work to restore absolute music to its 
proper position in France. 

He has written in almost every form, 
large and small, instrumental, lyric and 
operatic, and no less than seven of his 
larger works have been played in Bos- 
ton in the last five years. He is a pro- 
found student of the history of music, 
a lecturer of great attainments and a 


conductor of high renown, although he | 
has never made a specialty of this 


branch of the art. 
He was one of the founders, in 1896, 
of the now celebrated Schola Cantorum 


‘in Paris, of which he is now the director 


and professor of composition. 

Mr D’'Indy’s coming to Boston will be 
the most interesting event of the mu- 
sical season, and it 1s not unlikely that 


arrangements may be made for a lec- 
ture by him during his stay, 


D’INDY AT THE SYMPHONY. 
This week’s Symphony concerts will 


(| be in many respects the most interest- 
‘ing that have been given in years. The 


chief importance and interest lodges in 
the presence of one of the most distin- 
guished French composers, who has 
come by invitation to conduct the or- 
chestra for thege concerts and for the 
coneerts which will be given on the 
regular monthly ‘trip next week. M 
d’Indy is one of the prificipal leaders of 
what is known as the younger school of 


French composers, he is the head of the — 


Schola Cantorum which has mg@e such 
serious inroads. on the pres.ig@ of the 


Paris conservatory, and is generally re-. 


garded as the most important leader of 


j the modern. world of music in Paris. | 
| ‘The invitation given to M d@’Indy is all 


the more noteworthy since it is the first 
time any composer or conductor has 


| been asked to conduct the Symphony 


orchestra at one of its regular concerts. 
These concerts will appeal most strong- 


ily to that large number of admirers of 
Vincent D’Indy, the great French : 


French music that the work of the 
Symphony orchestra has created in Bos- 


iton in the past few vears. It is interest- 


ing always to hear a composer's inter- 
pretation of his own work. 

Following the prevailing usage of past 
orchestral concerts in Paris there will 
be no soloist. next. week. Three of the 
works to be presented have already 
been played here. M d’Indy’s second 
symphonie had its first performance in 
Boston under Mr Gericke last season, 


his ‘“Istar’ Variations were first played © 


under Mr Gericke several years ago and 
have since been repeated. Faure’s Suite 
“Pelleas et Melisande,’’ written for the 
performance of Mueterlinck’s play, has 
also been played Rere. The other two 
works—a movement of Franck's sym- 
phonic poem “Psyche” and Ropartz 
‘Les Landes’’ will be new to Boston. 
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D’Indy Leads Boston’s Great Or- 


chestra in Interpretations of 
French Masterpieces. 


The most notable Symphony event of 


the season, or for many seasons, was 


that of Saturday night, when, for the 


first time in the history of the orchestra, 
a man from abroad took the place of the 
regular conductor at one of these con- 
certs. The appearance of Vincent 
D’Inday, the great French composer, was 
significant, therefore, not only for what 
he represents in his art, but as showing 
the inauguration of a plan to have at 
least one eminent guest-conductor here 
each season. Itis an admirable scheme, 
for there is great satisfaction, and not 
a little education, in seeing the men 
who have won their way to the front 
rank in music. 


Made Pleasant Impression. 


In D’Indy’s case there are nothing but 
pleasant impressions to record. His 


personality is winning, his presence com- 
manding and his style of conducting. 
graceful, yet compelling. He makes no 
pretense of being an orchestra leader of 
the virtuoso type, whom people rave 
about as over a famous performer. Yet 
he handles his forces with authority and 
Skill; he produces “big’’ effects when 


he needs them without undue excitement, 


and, altogether, he reveals himself as 
the modest master he is. 
As Mr. D’Indy’s special errand was 


to present and interpret the work of | 


“young France,’’ it was inevitable that 


the program should be made according- 


ly. So we were given, besides a couple) 
of the conductor’s own compositions, | 


pieces by Faure, Franck and Dukas. | 
The result was illuminating enough, but 


not wholly satisfactory. The things 


come near to killing each other, and the 
general similarity of the music, fine as 


most of it was, made for a monotony 


that hurt interest... “Young France’”’ is 
glorious in many ways, but there is such 
a thing as too much of him at one time. 


With the exception of D’Indy’s own 


ey: each of the other three 


familiar works has made a_ stronger 


effect when better placed by Mr. Gericke. 


Symphony Cold and Austere. 


As for the symphony itself—that 
hard nut to crack, that austere, 


cold, joyless utterance in a mu- 
sical speech that i as jargon to 
most ears—what can be said of it now 


more than was said woen it was first 
played here last sezson? It is clearer, 


at least; it is undoubtedly better trans-. 
lated; its few gleams of beauty are per- 
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charm even to those who are far be- 


| yond the honey stage in music. As an 


FOREIGN CONDUCTOR 


owt 


' example of the art of composition it is 
an intellectual ‘‘tour de force;”’ as an. 
appeal to any human emotion it is with- | 
out power, and itis hard to believe that 
it will ever be any more compelling 
than it is today. 

An excerpt from. Cesar’ Franck’s 
‘‘Psyche’’ was heard forthe first time. 
It is a fine example of the composer’s 
serene beauty of style, just tinged with 
u passion that is always sane and full 
af dignity. D’Indy’s own “Istar’’ vari- 
ations, familiar through two previous 
performances, were played with great 
splendor, and the jocose “L’Apprenti 
Sorcier’’ of Dukas, went with immense 
vivacity. : 


WILL CONDUCT SYMPHONY. 


Vincent D’Indy Arrives in New York, 
Together with Composer Humper- 
dinck--Comes Directly to Boston. 


[Special Dispatch to the Boston Herald.] 
NEW YORK, Nov. 21, 190. Two well 
. known composers, Engelbert Humper- 
dinck and Vincent D’Indy, arrived to- 
night on the Kaiser: Wilhelm -Der 
Grosse. -Mr, Humperdinck comes at the 


Invitation of Mr, Conried, chiefly to at- 
tend the first performance, on Saturday 
afternoon, of ‘Hansel und Gretel.” M. 
D’Indy is here to conduet the Boston 
Symphony orchestra in a series of con- 
certs , : 
_Mr. D’Indy is director of the Schola 
Cantorum in the Latin quarter of Paris. 
He is of distinguished appearance, with 
sray mustache and imperial. 

“Tam to remain in America only three 
weeks,’’* said M. D’Indy. “I am going 
straight to Boston and shall conduct 
the Symphony orchestra ‘there, in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Brooklyn and in New York, where the 
orchestra will be heard Dec. 7 and % I 
hope to be in Paris for Christmas. I] 
Shall conduct the works of composers 
of the younger French school, repre- 
sented by such men as Debussey, Dukas 
and Magnard, Several of my own 
works will be given, notably my second 
symphony—a ‘Symphonie Poesie,”. called 
‘Istar’—and an orchestra piece, Sauge 
Henrie,’ and I shall conduct.a symphony 
composed by my master, Cesar Franek, 
now dead, and called ‘Psyche.’ ” 
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» 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. rf 
Rew \ PROGRAMME. | i 
D’Indy. Symphony in B flat major, No. 2, op. 57. 
laure, ‘‘Pelleas et Melisande{’’ Suite from 


Stage music to Maeterlinck’s Tragedy, op. 80. 
D'Indy. ‘‘Istar.’’ Symphony Variations, op. 42. 


‘Franck. ‘‘Psyche and Cupid’’ excerpt fron} 


‘‘Psyche,’’ a Symphonic Poem. 

' (First time.) 
Dukas. The Sorcerer’s Apprentice. 

M. Vincent D’Indy conducted the orches- 
tra. It was certainly an event of much 
importanco to hear a prominent composer 
conduct not only his own works, but a 
composition of his teacher, and other 
humbers representing his Parisian col- 
leagues. There is always a lurking danger, 
on such an occasion, of the public mistak- 
ing the novel for the great, and imagining 
each new effect an artistic advance. We 
read, for example, in Mr. Gilman’s articie 


in ‘‘The Review of Reviews” that for > 


D'’Indy, Wagner was a mere ‘“‘point of de- 


parture’’ in the matter of harmonic nov- ° 


elty or flexibility of form and also that— 

“He goes even further beyond Wagner 
in such matters than Wagner went beyond 
Gluck, Weber, and his immediate fore- 
runners, Compared with such a work as 
D'Indy’s B-flat symphony, for example, 
Wagner’s “Tristan,’’ which a quarter of a 
century ago seemed to touch the furthest 
limits of musical radicalism, sounds as 
simple and comprehensible as a score by 
Mozart or Haydn would have sounded be- 
side what was then “‘Wagner’s most adven- 
turous achievement.”’ 

Mr. Philip Hale, speaking of the sym- 
phony, says:— 

"BY contains deep and impressive 
thoughts, pages of beauty that is almost 
unearthly, passages that are intensely 
dramatic. % * * J 

“We believe this symphony to be one of 
he most important works of modern 


We cannot join this enthusiastic proces- 
sion. We heard the work admirably per- 
formed by Mr. Gericke 11 mos. ago, and 
then found it replete with the most repel- 


lant ugliness. Since then we have studied | 
its pages more closely and can do homage. 


to the ingenuity of development and the 
Subtleties of form which are to be d's- 
covered in its measures. 

But it is all the profound skill of the 
mathematician. Wagner accused Berlioz 


‘| of “‘ciphering with notes,’ but Berliog’s 


, works are the acme of poetry when com- 
pared with the musical arithmetic here 


|| displayed. 


Such music, properly studied, could at the 


| best only produce a headache; it certainly 


| could not soothe a heartache. The scoring 


||| is of course very advanced. Yet we be- 
‘|i lieve that the works of Loeffler achieve 


| greater results in this direction. The ‘con- 
stant intermingling of opposing rhythms 
'is another modern touch, vet none of the 
musical problem-makers has been as con- 
| vincing as Tschaikowsky or Wagner in 
this matter. 


Pig “th Al Hh tid (DOCH © 
and without the seventh), the passages of 
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major seconds, do not lose their ugliness” 
by repetition, but they cease to surprige, - 
The work is as ascetic as the compos): | 
tions of the time of ‘‘pure counterpoint,” 
as the choruses of Dufay or Des Pres, but 
with a different kind of intellectuality, 

The form becomes more clear with study, 
[t is intricate yet not without symmetry” 
and logic. The transference of figures” 
from movement to movement is something — 
we can find in Beethoven and Schumann in 


a simpler way, but distinctly better done— 


in the © minor symphony of Brahms. 
There is some of the most profound Ae 
treatment ever perpetrated, to be studied 
in this work. But at the end of it all one 
is left unsatisfied, One turns to music for 
something different from this artifictay 
complexity. ae 


Much better than this Symphony was, 
the set of symphorfic variations called” 
“‘Istar.”" The gradual despoiling of the 
Assyrian heroine, the taking away of her 


trombones, her chromatics, her diminished | 


seventh chords, by 7 successive subter- 
ranean grafters, is quite a novel way of. 
undressing a melody, but there is coher- 


| ency in the plan and dignity in its treat-_ 


ment. | , 
M. D’Indy is undoubtedly a composer of 


great possibilities. We believe him to: e. 


There are certain formulas of ugliness 


which recur again and again in the sym- 


_the most attractive. The first violins werg! 
very delicate .in the spinning figure, and. 
the oboe solo was beautiful in its pathos, 


upon a wrong path, It is easy. enough for. 
his admirers to cry out—"’All geniuses in” 


music have been misunderstood at first,’’” 


—and quote the battles of Beethoven, 
Brahms, Wagner or Richard Strauss. Bw ‘ 


_there is something to cite on the other side” 


of musical history as well, Burney 
thought Philipp Em, Bach much greater 


than John Sebastian; Hummel was thought 


was deemed the inferior of Mendelssohn,” 
and one might multiply cases of over, ag 
well as of under-appreciation, . 
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Faure’s Suite was an unpretentious y i 
tender setting of the: Maeterlinck subjec ee 
The second movement, ‘‘La Fileuse,”’ i 
which Melisande is spinning in r 
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room, with Pelleas beside her. while. 
. Yniold has his first presentiment of coming’ 


+ . . . aT 
evil, aS his mother sings him to sleep, wi 


, ee 


programme was made by Cesar Franek’ : 
“Psyche and Cupid.”’ Here there was a 


|surety of touch and beauty of treatmeil 


[If D’indy only possessed more of thé 
poetic inspiration which existed in hig, 
master he might be one of the foremost. 
composers of the present time. The true 
union of emotion and intellect is always’ 
achieved in Franck’s works. : te 
Dukas’ ‘“Soreerer’s Apprentice” igs ag’ 
successful a bit of musical humor as) 
Strauss’ ‘Till Eulenspiegel,” and igs more 
easy of comprehension than the German’ 
work. In the matter of orchestration we 
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of th - The sorcerer’s apprentice 
Nas succeeded in turning a_ broomstick 
into a servant to carry water to the house, 
“but forgets how to dissolve the_ spell. 
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Rendered desperate by the _ threatened 
‘inundation he séizes the broomstick and 
saws itin 2. All in vain, for now there is 
-a pair of servants bringing water in dan- 
-gerous profusion, Finally the master ma- 
-gician returns and dissolves the enchant- 
ment. 

Every point of this was brought out to 
perfection. It was a fine opportunity for 
'bassoon work, and _ these’ instruménts 
‘played excellently. The bass. clarinette 
‘had also an important part in the score, 
and the canonic work where 2 broomsticks 
are working, instead of one, is a very 
effective touch. The work is written for 
‘the largest kind of orchestra, which is 
handled with excellent results. 

' -Orchestra and audience were evidently 
most friendly to M. D’Indy. Applause at 
the first appearance Und after each number 
proved the ‘‘entente cordiale,’’ which was 
accentuated by a floral tribute witha tri- . 
color attached. 

We do not think that any stranger could 
take our orchestra and at once achieve Mr. 
Gericke’s results. We have had most of 
the works of this programme at these 
concerts within a year, or 15 mos., and 
they have all received admirable. perform- 
ance.’ But M. D’Indy was a most intelli- 
gent leader, with a firm and unmistakable 
beat and, of course, he knew his scores 
thoroughly. Everyone appreciated the fact 
that an important visitor was among us. 
and that his direction of our orchestra was 
/a memorable event. Louis C. Elso-. 


> 


One of the wits of our clubs declares 
that “‘Search me’’ is the ‘“‘motto’’ that Vin- 


ee 


cént d’Indy should put on the titlepage of 
his symphony that he played for us lasz 
week. 7 
Mr. d’Indy, by the way, is not to repeat 
the programme. that he conducted on Fri-, 
|} day and Saturday at all his concerts with 
the Symphony Orchestra in other cities 
this week. In Philadelphia, tonight, and in 
New York next Saturday afternoon, the 
‘chief item on the list is a symphony by 
Ernest Chausson which has not been played 
hitherto in America. Chausson, who died 
a few years ago from a fall from a bicycle, 
seemed the most promising of the younger 
French composers, and this symphony is 
accounted the maturest work that he lefi 
behind. Time and again, Mr. Gericke has 
tried to secure the parts, which: exist 
only in manuscript, but without result. 
Mr. d’Indy was able to bring them to 
America. In New York, too, the compos+r 
will conduct his own early “‘legend’”’ called 
| “Saugefieurie,’’ Debussy’s ‘Clouds’ and 
‘“Retes,’’ and a fragment by his own pupil, 
Magnard, whose music is quite unknown ip 
America. Some of these interesting things, 
| especially Chausson’s symphony, Mr. Ge- 
| ricke is likely to give us later in the winter. 
Certainly he will ‘play the whole of 
Franck’s suite, ‘“‘Psyche,’’ from which Mr. 
d’Indy took a single movement on Saturday. 
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Programme Wholly of Modern French 
Music Proves Tiring to the. - 
Audience. Rei 
L vad I9i A 
{Special Dispatch to the Sunday Herald, } 
“NEW YORK, Dec. 9, 190. Vincent 


| @ Indy was again the conductor by spe- 
cial arrangement at the Boston Sym- 
‘phony orchestra’s second matinee con- 


cert in Carnegie Hall this afternoon, 


the programme, like that: of Thursday | 
night, consisting wholly of music by | 


modern French composers. The occa- 


gion thus provided another exceptional 
opportunity to study present day French 


music under an authoritative inter- 
preter, and there was a large audience 
on hand to take advantage of it. 


It. must be confessed, however, that | 


the afternoon’s entertainment, save to 
students and to some impressionists, 
proved dull. Even so cultivated.a body 
of listeners as the Baston orchestra’s 
clientele found it difficult to maintain 
the mental attitude of strained atten- 
tion demanded by the programme, and 
the applause was as a consequence luke- 
warm. " 


Dias coh a RR, ied lciedaion AY 
“Mr, @Indy and His Frenchmen 

Mr. d’Indy conducted with a surer hand 
and.a larger and freer spirit at the Sym- 
phe .y Concert on Saturday, and the or- 
che tra was quick to catch’ his more 
ani) ted mood. Details told in themselves 
anc ceil into their due place in his sym- 
phony’ as they had not on Friday. Some of 
them’ even took on beauty as of a ‘eeling 
in d’Indy for tonal tints as well as for 
tonal incisiveness. .His transitions seemed 
less the abrupt ‘turning of a square corner 


than-a more undulating musical progress. _ 
Often, too, he lifted the symphony to a | 


sort of massive eloquence. The gasping 
crabbedness. of almost bitter searching for 


the most precise, sensitive, and individual] | 


expression smoothed and softened in the 
genuine exaltation of the whole. Mr. 


d’Indy is no lover of old Greek things. He ; 
knows them, and he is rather disdainful of | 


them. But there were moments when his 
Symphony sounded curiously like the high, 
austere, close-knit speeches Thucydides put 
into the mouth of Pericles. 

In “‘Istar,’’ which was received again 


with the warmest and longest applause that 
we have heard in‘ Boston this season, the | 
conductor’s freer mood served the ceinposer | 


even better. The tonal details of the va- 
riations flashed, and the climax, with the 


final bursting of the theme, matched such | 
moments in Wagner himself, and with none | 


of the resources of the theatre to aid. 
Even Strauss has hardly matched the rhe- 
torical power, the elasticity and the nervous 
suspense of it. After all, this supreme 
sensitiveness and the supreme expression of 
the impression that this sensibility conveys 
are the goal of all these new Paris men, 
whether they are conducting or composing. 
It may be such a climax or the triumphal 
chant with which the symphony ends. Lt 


may equally be only some melancholy mem- | 


ory of old, forgotten, far-off things in 
Foures music to Maeterlinck’s ‘“Pelléas 


and Mélisande’’ or some gay rhythmicai | 
trick in Dukas’s scherzo of’ the sorcerer’s | 


boy that tried his ’prentice hapd on the 
broom and had the fright of his life for his 
pains. 

Behind these is always this intense sen- 
sibility. The minds and the imaginations 
of these composers are more susceptible 
than the most sensitive plate of which 
scientist ever dreamed, and far more tre- 
mendous. Before them is the equal pas- 
sion to say things in music more intensely 
and precisely than they have been said be- 
fore, and to say in this wise what has 
hitherto seemed musically  unutterable. 
D’Indy would so say things of the intel- 
lect. Fauré would so, express his dreams 
and visions and the haunting melancholy 
of them. Debussy would so mirror his 
impressions as he looks upon the world 
around him and feels it. Franck was the 
master of them all, and in his music are 
the beginnings of all these things. Some 
of them have surpassed him in incisive- 


ness and intricacy of musical thought or 


in poignancy and sensitiveness of musical 


( Roxbury. 


Chinaman, 


of idea, emotion and utteran 


largeness 


the serenity of controlled power, the la ge 


impersonality and high detachment from” 
little things that are in his music, ‘The! 
tale of .“‘Eros and Psyche” is a pretty,” 
tender sham-classic legend. Franck would 


picture in music the moods and impressiong, 


‘ 


that he had received from it. 


he was half done with the single mover 


ment of the suite that Mr. d’Indy chost 
his voice was the voice of universal dis 
embodied, serenely pure passion. Be 


VINCENT D°INDY. 


A Jovial Celebration. 


A charming account comes to, me of 
the Christmas celebration by. the lead- 
ing French artists here at the home of 


M. and Mme. Lenom of Atherton street, 
It took the form of a mas- 
querade, participated in by about 
twelve members of: the Symphony. or- 
chestra, their wives and others, includ- 
ing Mme. Emilie-Alexander Marius, who 


-impersonated ‘Pierrot.”’ 


The entrance of each was ushered in 
by the host as the town crier, and none 
knew what the others were to wear, so 
the surprises were many. M, Longy 
was “Caesar, his young daughter: 


-aged 9, won first prize as a dancer, and 


Mme. Longy was a picture as a, retired 
societaire of the omedie Francaise. 
Mme. Lenom impersonated a “Spirit of 


“the Forest,’’ Mme. Magnarre was a 


milkmaid, M. Minard a superb Man- 
darin, Georges Grisez made a funny 
Andre Magnarre was 4 
Gibson girl, Daniel Magnarre made wu 


ag an up-to-date girl in picture hat, an 
so on. 


There was a procession to the 
dining hall, which was dressed up in 
Christmas greens and cut flowers, and 
much merriment reigned, especially 
when a flashlight picture was sprung. 
Each guest contributed a dance or 
musical number, and the occasion was 


one of pure delight. Qe». 2744 pe ae 
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Programme. 
CONCERT PIECE in F minor for PIANOFORTE and 


SYMPHONY in B flat major (B. & H., No. 8.) 
I. Adagio: Allegro. 
II. Adagio cantabile. 

Menuetto; Allegro; Trio. 

ORCHESTRA, 

SYMPHONIC POEM, No. 2: 

Triumph.”’ 

The Pianoforte is an Everett. 


VII. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 16, AT 8, 


(First time a 


a) INTRODUCTION to Act III. of ‘‘King’s Children.’’ 


b) HUMORESQUE. 


IV. Finale: 


Symphony Hall. 
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WILHELM GERICKE 


HUMPERDINCK. 


ALFRED REISENAUER. 
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Symphony Hall. 


DBDEASON 1905-O6, 


TON sYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


WILDHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


Y HONCKRY. 


SATURDAY, 


HAYDN. SYMPHONY in 


WEBER. 


HUMPERDINCK. a) INTRODUCT 
HU NMORESO! 
ALFRED REISENAUER. 


Mr. ALFRED REISENAUER. 


The Pianoforte 
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“Tontent our obohostrn is pigyine ‘Lisat*s 


“Tasso,” and for Monday evening Mr. 
Lutsch, the pianist, has put a sonata of. 
Liszt’s on the programme of his recital. 
By these tokens it is the hour again for. 


new reminiscences of the master of Wei- 
mar, and new reminiscences: there always 


are. This time it is Walter Damrosch, the . 
conductor, recalling an encounter with Liszt | 


when ‘the pianist was aging and his visitor 
was still a young man. 

I was on my way to Ems, Mr. Damrosch 
began, to have my throat treated, and had 
made up my mind to stop over at Weimar 
in order to pay my respects to the celebrat- 
ed virtuoso and composer, of whose friend- 
ship my father was so proud. I made my 
obcisance to Liszt, who at that time had 
given up his active duties as virtuoso and 
occupied himself with his piano class and 
his compositions. He was very cordial to 
me and talked very much of my father. 
Finally he asked me how long I was gving 
to stay in Weimar, and I told him over 
night. I noticed immediately after that a 
slight frostiness in his manner which l 


could not account for. I laughed gayly at | 


his remark to me, never seeing the Sar- 
casm, that he hoped I was going to stay 
long enough to have a cigar. That night 
I went to the Ducal Theatre to attend a 


play by Calderon, for which Lassen, an old. 
friend of Liszt and of my father, had com- | 


posed the music. Between the acts Lassen 
sent for me and behind the scenes took me 
seriously to task. ‘What did you say to 
the Meister?’’ he inquired. “TI found him 
after your departure in tears, saying: ‘Oh, 
yes, Iam no longer of account. The young 
people pass me by; they come and stay over 
night and run away again as fast as they 
can. They have no longer any use for the 
old man.’ ”’ I protested my innocence of 
offence, and Lassen advised me to go in the 
morning and make my peace. All that 
night—my first night in historic Weimar—I 
tossed on my sleepless pillow. 1 was only 
a boy, barely twenty. I adored Liszt, and 
to think I had been so awkward, so gauche, 
simply overwhelmed me. Just as soon as Il 
decently could I hurried the next morning 
to the Gartenhaus, Liszt’s residence, near 
that of the grand duke, and asked for-the 
Meister. When he finally appeared I was 
up to the highest pitch of nervous appre- 
hension. I tried to explain, and, instead, lL 
burst into tears. Perhaps that was the 


best thing I could have done, as it turned * 


out, for the Meister was placated at once. 
He forgave me royally, and I stayed a day 
or two longer. That same morning I at- 
tended his class and heard his instruction. 
In the claSs were several notabilities, among 
them D’Albert. He would hear a pupil 


play part of a sonata, then sweep him off | 


the piano stool, sit down and play it himself, 
then, rising, would say, with his gentle sar- 
casm: ‘Now, my dear child, sit down and 
make a fool of yourself again.’’ D’Albert he 
treated with evident love and with confi- 
dence in:his musical genius. I saw Liszt 


number of times Sifter that 1 sub 


visits to Europe, and he would. always 


me with great kindness, but generally vi 
provingly, would shake his finger and say: 
“Ah, the young American! flying he eeee, 
through the world.” oe, 


oe 
° 


Weber and Reisenauer at the Symphonie 


brows » Concert lice, I%> Gor 
It was almost a pity that Weber was 


not there to hear, and it was easy to won- 
jer whether that ‘‘Concert-Piece’”’ of his, as 
Mr. Reisenauer played it at the Symphony > 


Concert Saturday night, was so applauded 
when the composer himself performed it 


eighty years ago. The cynical wondered 91 
its survival at all to a place, after many 
years, on the programme of a SyMr 
phony concert; at the seriousness with 
which pianist and orchestra took it, at the 
evident sympathy of the audience for both. 
the music and the performance. The “Con- | 
cert-Piece’’ is very simplé and transparent ~ 
programme music, in days when such mur 


Sic balks neither at the riddles of the uni- 
verse nor at the subterranean wanderings 
of Assyrian goddesses. Its freedom of form 


has become a musical commenplace, Its 
technical exactions, though Weber was no. 


mean pianist and spared not, are of the 
days before Liszt. Its intricacies are inno- 
cent beside those in which our generation 


of composers unfold their ideas for: piano- 


and orcaestra. But it has the charm that 
they sometimes miss and that is as ap- 


pealing to an audience of 1905 as it was to . 


an audience of 1821. Pure charm has savad 
pages of verse that we still read with 


pleasure. If conductors and virtuosi would 
zive it half a chance, it would save as much 
music that we like to call antiquated. Be-. 
cause Mr. Reisenauer felt and kept 
that charm, and the orchestra, with hit, 
the ‘‘Concert-Piece’’ seemed fresh again, 
' More continent playing than Mr. Reise- 
'nauer’s, more quietly masterful, or more 
delicately sympathetic toward the music in- 
hand, it would be hard to imagine. Its 


tempered brilliance left Weber clear 
unforced and therefore charming. 


Concerts Next Week 


To begin with a contradiction, there will. 


be no Symphony Concerts next week. The 


orchestra, with Mr. d’Indy to conduct, goes 


to pay its monthly visit to New York, 


Philadelphia, Washington and Baltimore. 


In each city it is to play a programme of 


music by the new school of French com- 


posers, some of which we at home in Bos- 
ton have not heard though we are Mr, 
d’Indy’s hosts. Meanwhile Mr. Gericke 
has gone to Lenox for a holiday to return 
for the next pair of concerts on Dee. 15 
and 16. At them, Reisenauer, the mascu- 
line German pianist, will appear. 
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Reisenauer, Soloist, at 
the Symphony. 


The eighth Symphony~-program intro- 
@uced the famous German pianist, Al- 
fred Reisenauer, as soloist in Weber’s 
EF miinor concert piece for piano and 
orchestra. The other selections were 
Haydn’s B flat major symphony, first 
time at these concerts; introduction to 
the third act of King’s Children” and 
the “Humoresgue,’’ by Humperdinck, 
and Liszt’s symphonic poem, ‘Tasso: 


Lament and Triumph.’’ Haydn’s sym- |} 


phony was interesting as a novelty, 
even though much of it was formal in 
character. The sudden variations in 
tonality makes the work appear more 
episodic than coherent; as if the com- 
poser had experimented with the public 
taste just to learn what effect his musi- 
innovations would produce. There was 
evident care taken to give each choir 
of the band its proportional work, and 
the different instrumental bodies have 
so-called ‘‘opportunities’’ in one or more 
of the four movements. The Menueito 
and the finale are the most satisfactory, 
the former movement being mainly a 
dainty dance theme in varied forms in 


which the brilliant ensemble work of | 
the strings was conspicuous. The last | 
movement is rather erratic in manner, | 
but the effect is pleasing, and all the | 
changes in tempo and key were given | 


with precision and clarity. 

Mr Reisenauer’s interpretation of the 
Weber piece showed that the pianist’s 
fame was not undeserved, for the very 


favorable impression made at his former | 
recitals here was more than duplicated. | 
He is a big player in more ways than | 
one; an artist of consummate skill and | 


versatility to whom technical difficulties 
are slight. The brilliant work, once so 
popular, but now rather negiected, is an 
excellent show piece, full of-fortissimo 


chord runs and other piano fireworks, 
and all of these Mr Reisenauer handled 
and fingered in a masterly manner. The 
march theme of the second movement 
was notably effective, and the dash and 
vigor of the finale was fairly thrilling. 
The orchestra, led by Mr Hess, gave 
able assistance. At the close of the per- 
formance Mr Reisenauer was called 
back a half-dozen times. 
The sad little symphonic poem, the in- 
troduction to the third act of ‘‘King’s 
Children,’’ by Humperdinck, and the 
Same composer’s ‘“Humoreske’’ present- 
ed great contrasts in sentiment, and 
both of the simple works were very 
Pleasingly told in a musical way. The 


(lds Ch Mi ATTE R 5 


| Bead werk sS°FRS" aA gRestet ore sor 
ment and ba a til was splendidly. 
cent finale showing- 


layed, the magni 

he orchestra in tts best form. 

The program this week wil] include 
Dvorak’s overture, *“‘Nature”’; the Pas- 
torale from Bach’s Christmas: overture, 
Strube’s new violin concerto No. 2in EF 
sharp minor (played by Mr Timothee 
Adamowski) and Beethoven’s ‘‘Pastoral’’ 
Symphony. 


SYMPHONY REHEARSAL. 


| Mr. Alfred) Reisenauer, Pianist, Will 


Make His First Appearance at 
These Concerts. 


The eighth public rehearsal of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra will be in 


Symphony, Hall this afternoon, Mr. 
Gericke will conduct, and Mr. Alfred 


Reigsenauer, who gave two recitals in 


Jordan Hall late in the season of 1903-4, 
will play for the first time at these 
concerts. 


Haydn’s Symphony in B flat major 


(B. & H. No. 8) has not been played at 
these concerts, although it was a fa- 
vorite with the audiences of the old 
Harvard Musical Association. It was 
first produced at a Salomon  con- 
cert in London in 1791, and it gave so 
much pleasure that the first and last 
movements were repeated, “‘encort,’’ as 
Haydn wrote in his curious diary.”’ Mr. 
Reisenauer will play Weber’s ence 
popular concert piece, which has been 
Played at these coneerts by Mr. Busoni 


and Mr. George M. Nowell. The intro- 


duction of act III. of Humperdinck’'s 
music to ‘Kings’ Children” and _ the 
Same composer’s Humoreske will follow 
the concert piece. Liszt’s familiar sym 
phonic poem, ‘‘Tasso: Lament and ‘T'ri- 
umph,’’ will be. the final number. 

The programme of the concerts nex! 
week will include Dvorak’s overture. 
‘‘Nature’’; the Pastorale from Bach's 
Christmas overture, Strube’s new violin 
concerto No. 2 in F sharp minor (played 
by Mr. ‘Timothee Adamowski) and 
Beethoven's “Pastoral” symphony. 

Mme. Eames will sing at the con- 
certs of Dec, 29-30, when Amherst Web- 
ber’s symphony will be performed for 
the first time in America. He is now 
the pianist of her concert company. 

Sy SRR 2 OL Sct 828 od 


Mr, Alfred (Reisenauer, pianist, who 
will play at the next ymphony con- 
cert, was born at Koenigsberg Nov. 1, 
1863. (He studied with Louis Koehler and 
Liszt, and he was a celebrated virtuoso 
as long ago as 1881. He left the concert 


io , Stage for-a few years and studied law at 
assages, double arpeggios, glissandos, | 
p 5 in public as a pianist, and has ever 


Leipsic, but in 1886 he again appeared 


Since been famous throughout Europe. 
n 1900 he was appointed professor of 
plano teaching at the Leipsic Conserva- 
tory (Meistersciulé). He has composed 
a few piano pieces, ‘‘Pictures of Travel,’”’ 
and some sengs. His first visit to Amer- 
ica was in the season of 1903-4. He 
played for the: firt time in Boston on 


March 5, 1904, in Jordan Hall. He gave 
& Second recital on March 19.: 
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An Old-New Work by Papa 


Haydn Played for First Time 
at These Concerts — Mr, 
Relsenauer in Weber Piece, 


ewes ewes nce en -- 


A DIGRESSION ON 


MR, HUMPERDINCK 


Mr. Jan Kubelik Makes His 
First Appearance of Season 
at Jordan Hall Betore an 
Applausive Audience, 
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The Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. 
Gericke conductor, gave its eighth con- 
. . “| ° r in 4 y | 
cert last evening in Symphony Hall. 
The programme was as follows: 
Symphony in B-flat (B. & H. No. &.....Haydn 
Concert piece for piano 
Introduction to Act TI. of ‘Kings 
dren’’ and FHlumoreske flumperdinck 
Syinphonie poenr ‘Tasso’... . 26... eee ee. Liszt 


Haydn, like Hannibal, was a very 
pretty fellow in those days, and-it is.a 
pleasure to hear occasionally his ami- 
able chatter and cheery laugh. This 
symphony in B flat was played for the 
first time at these concerts, and it was 
a novelty to the younger generation, 
although in the palmy years of the 
Harvard Musical Association it Was a 
favorite, 

But is this honest music now heard to 
its best advantage? Written for a Sal- 


omon concert in London, it was played = 


by an orchestra of about 40 men and in 
a hall 95 feet by 35. The gay spirit was 
then contagious; the sentiment—as a 
rule inherently perfunctory, or graceful 
rather than deep: or tender — did not 
probably seem so thin and superficial. 


Let this music be played by a full mod- | 


ern orchestra, with 80 or more violins 


against a flute, two oboes, two Sassoons, - 


two horns and two trumpets, in a huge 


hall, and what, pray, becomes of its - 
| charm, its simple mirth? 


Certain German conductors of late 
years try to solve the problem by re- 


suc oe he ) Unless the hall 
be reasonably small, the reduction is of. 
little profit. Others, like Mr. Gericke, 


double the wood-wind instruments, but 


the addition does not really help: mat- 


_ ters, for the music then assumes swollen 
proportions, and the spirit of it, the 


sleasant)y archaic flavor, is lost. With 

aydn’s orchestra in a small hall the 
violin solo in the finale of this symphony 
might be piquant. In Symphony Hali it 
wouid be ineffective, and therefore Mr. 


. Gericke wisely gave the passage to all 


the first violins. 
Mr. Reisenauer was already known 


‘here as a pianist of indisputable gifts 
‘and acquirements. His choice of Weber’s | 


concert plece was an unfortunate one, 
for the music is+hopelessly antiquated. 


' Its very modernity at the time it wag 


composed hastened its death, yet it 


‘made a brave struggle, and even in 


the 70s it was popular with audiences 
and a show piece for virtuosos. Mr. 


' Reisenauer took it seriously last night 


and triumphed with it by a pianistie 
tour de foree. No doubt the running 


, Passages and: long continued technieal | 


strains appeal to him, but''it séémed ‘a 
pity that the smoothness, ‘elegance and 
brilliance of his technique were not 
better employed Fortunately we shall 
soon have an opportunity to hear him 
in recitals. We say. “fortunately,” for 
he surely will not. have.the cruelty to 
present a Weber programme. 
Engelbert Humperdinck! “QO Amos 
Cottle! Phoebus! what a aame!” His 
music played last night—the introduc- | 
tion to an act of a drama written by the 
daughter of the late Heinrich Porges |! 
and the Humoresque-—-is eminently | 
Humperdinckian. Sir Augustus Harris 
spoke better than he knew at the first 
performance of ‘‘Haensel and Gretel’’ in 
New York, when he alluded feelingly 1n 
a Cockney manner to the composer as 
“Mr. Humperdinkel.’’. Mr. Humperdinck 
was lately in New York; he‘ also. saw 
Niagara Falls and Mr. Roosevelt. We 
like to think of him now on the steamer 
sketching a symphonie poem inspired 
by the cataract and a symphony en- 
titled ‘‘Roosevelt.” Did not Maj. ‘ 
D. Hermann Hutter of Nuremberg com- 
pose a ‘“‘Bismarck’’ symphony in four 
movements? Did.not Huber compose a 
*Boecklin,’’ and Bell, the Englishman, 
a ‘Walt Whitman’ symphony? Mr. 
Roosevelt has certainly characteristics 
enough for four moveménts, indeed 
there is a superabundance of material. 
The first allegro might illustrate his 
passion for the chase or his military 


| career; the slow movement, something 


tender vet impressive, should be en- 
titled ‘‘Advice to American Mothers: 


Genesis i., 22’; as for the scherzo--is 


not Mr. Roosevelt himseif a scherzo? 
The finale, of a heroic nature, might 
represent him as warring against rail- 
ways and trusts, with a grand apothe- 
osis and the introduction of “The Star 
Spangled Banner’ ingeniously counter- 
pointed, 

But we wander, which is, according 
to the old song, the peculiar privilege of | 
the miller. It is a good thing to hear 
such music as this of Humperdinck to 
remind us of the inanity of so many of 
the later German orches'ral composi- 
tions. Brahms is dead, the last of the 
great German formajis's with a ro 
mantic streak, Richard Strauss is still 
alive. And who are the others in Ger- 
many that have both ideas. and facility 

expression? 
On rhis music of Humperdinck is as the 
rinsings in the Bayreuth kitchen. Let it 


be granted that the Humoresque is a 


comparatively early work; that. Hum-. 
perdinck published it shows he has no 
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overe ly New rie ee Nee een ee ee d | | has been done (although without piang | 
The eighth Syiiphehy ptogren -inteel Ri MUSICAL MATTERS | solo) by a German gentleman named Richt, 

aii > eae ce Nese ard Strauss, and a Russian called Tschai-. 

kowsky. Si 


duced the famous German pianist, Al- | 
4.48 
Yet the number gives abundant chance” 
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fred Reisenauer, as soloist in Weber’s THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

mino n Cidw ' » el - . +h 

y Mires coy ag ye rs i" and | ’ PROGRAMME. Deol, 90S” for display of dash and brillianey, and the” 

; from cucum- , ) SOleOhiees. > Wree Haydn—Symphony in B flat major (B. & H., | work of the soloist is not hidden under @ 
dren’’—what is it but Wagner’s orches- | time at these concerts; introduction to Weber—Concert Piece in F miner for Piano- | rad ah ber Beethoven concent eee is, 


tral dress thrown over a manikin with- , ; te ¢ Irchest 79 
out the semblance of facial — intelli- oe third act of King’s Children” and mere end ne Votccdeanos” ntstat’ : he is not sunk into the ensemble at any” 


‘ "A ser :9 “ hd ad : . Vet 
ences Moods from Pristan fol- Humoresque, by Humperdinck, Humperdinck—a Introduction to Act III. of time, Oi 
retry if e oh mene ould given | and Liszt's symphonic poem, ‘Tasso: “King’s Children.’’. b Humoresque. — The mag¢:h tune alluded to above is twin” 
O LN ROMs, e music would not be | Lament and Triumph.” Haydn’s sym- Liszt—Symphonic Poem, No. 2: ‘‘Tasso: Lament # pyother to the march of the ‘Lenore’ syme 


worth serious discussion were it not : p ” , 
for the attempt of a clique in Germany phony was interesting as a novelty, and Triumph. phony, and while all critics must agree 


to hail him as a direct descendant of | ¢Ven though much of it; was formal in We could have wished a good ghey oe that the two are a trifle vulgar, there is” 
ig 5 Page SO Dh ie aes | The sudden variations in symphony (preferably the second 01 thsee} not the least doubt as to their winning. 

e fee re 0 the | concert was the } makes the work appear more as a lesson to the D’Indypendent party. popular suffrage at every hearing. | 
performance'of Liszt’s lasso.” This 4 To go back to:Havdn was too great a con- ‘vay PRET : , 
Symphonic poem is nearly 60 years old, | than coherent; as if the com- eile. ane, Ane the as k as the most ant: | Heneee Ta ee. & scintillating perfor miss 
yet it is today more modern than the | POS@¥.had experimented with the public Coa eee ee eene ot we ean recall 4 2nce deserved the great recognition 4t gam 
two pieces that preceded. Liszt wrote | taste just-to learn what effect his musi- interesting Symphony that we can reca ceived, | 
for audiences unborn and had faith in | imnovations would produce. There was by that composer. But there are other rea- |) 
the judgment of posterity. When he } vident . sons why such a symphony should not 
was truly inspired, as in ‘“Tasso,” there | Sys@@nt care taken to give each choir be brought to our attention 
was a nobility in his thought and an | Of the bandits proportional work, and a A ares Higible and who cares to 
elegance in the expression that are sti] } the different instrumental bodies have ee ‘ a ee ality agit be ¢ 1d? We 
unsurpassed in this particular kind of | goeecalled “epportunities’’.in one or more hear works that he can understan¢ * _..4-|i Scored and with fine melodia tanenne ee 
orchestral composition. Tschaikowsky : r have the serenest contempt for all musical | °* heind HES CC 
Was in some respects the greater. H> of the four movements. The Menuetto works that we can comprehend and enjoy. bined with rich harmonies. It does not 
was move elemental, more direct, more and the finale are the most satisfactory, What me hay My is something problemati- quite attain the beauty of parts of “Han- | 
what dia” te, ag wel ering; but | the former. movement being mainly a Bai: hie wee “find unearthly beauty in al- |’ Sel and Gretel,” but it may be classed as 

© fe ac ‘ - Al, Ve < c o 7s . . ' - . ” 
fenrn Be leet ie usteesale oreeran: dainty dance theme in ‘varied forms in most are work that is unintelligible § one of the worthy examples of the modern © 
an S ‘ . res- fe ee Rg Sky PAs : ort ‘i sechoc . sitior 
Sions and in orchestral color, ag Viens which the brilliant ensemble work of 2nd. The work*is symmetrical. Every- {! School of composition, — 
in turn learned from Berlioz, the father the strings was conspicuous. The last body knows that to be at all emotional, we "he German enjoys being very sad, and 
ne all modern orchestration? Saint- | Movement is rather erratic in manner, must begin by smashing every rule of | this picture of the royal children dying t& 
cauaht ts nS Ne poems, has | but the effect is pleasing, and all the erin Chopin adhered to the very simplest the forest is not vastly different from 
> » eleg: ce oO Liszt. bu , ( . i aUuli Att 4 misil} . 3 eve ste on Siceted “We . - y 
subjects he chose, except. “The Vondn changes in tempo and key were given forms. therefore he must be the most un- Seas cet tip por ay a ae ieee nl in 
of Hercules,’ did not admit the pecu- | With precision and clarity. emotional of composers! ; der Fruenlingsnacht, which Schumanh 
and Mendelssohn set to tearful musie. 
The ‘‘Humoreske’’ was not in very vivid 
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We enjoyed Humperdinck’s Prelude, 
greatly. It is not as powerful as Wagner's 
, music, but it is in the same school, well | 
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a nopility, nor (Oh in Saint-Saens’ Mr Reisenauer’s interpretation of the ord. The scoring is absurdly limited. No 
there any aod aes ehe Pian Tasso is | Weber piece showed that the pianist’s trombones, no tubas, no gongs, no wind- pst, e" 
fiere any need of a detailed programme, | pivey fe eat Pape ie contrast. One may doubt whether instru- 
“Lament and Triumph” is enough if fame. was not undeserved, for the very machine, no artillery, no anything! . | mental music can ever. become truly | 

it be granted that the hearer is ‘ac- | favorable impression made at his former 4th. The absurd thing is tuneful; as if } — rus without a “programme ON eth 
duainted with Tasso. Even as absolute | ¥ecitals here was more than duplicated. anybody wanted a tune in music. The art | MOPOUS wiliiowe tt Ni tip sry ever 
music, the work is beautiful, stirring, Hie is a big player in more ways than of Music was not meant to use tunes, it theless it Was a light and bright work that 
impressive, , One; an.artist of consummate skill and Bids Tile as ‘well we are not quite sure | 2WaKened neither joy nor animosity in the 
versatility to whom technical difficulties eae. we OF Ses “ana.|, reviewer's breast. 
EIGHTH SYMPHONY WAS are slight. The brilliant work, once so nowadays what it meant for, but we are |} i a : 
popular, but now rather neglected, is an quite certain that it was not meant to be * 

| : : f T re yh oe ae plat ire 8 tgp a The symphony was played with abundant allowed the brasses to use as much wind 
f2 Yano —~ He IV fan and all of these Mr Saitartanes handied spirit and won much applause; yet it must | as they possessed. Liszt’s ‘‘Tasso”’ is by no 
To those in whose mind still dwelt} @nd fingered in a masterly manner. The be confessed that Haydn no longer is very | means as Inspired a work as that other 
vividly the recollection of the “Young march theme of the second movement appetizing to our jaded musical palates, symphonic poem, “‘Les Preludes.”’ Its lofti- 
France” concert of ; was notably effective, and the dash and although (if we except the G minor and} ness is rather strained and comes danger- 
e neert Of two weeks ago, with| vigor of the finale was fairly. thrillin ‘“tuniter’) hi ne lee wear better: | ‘ly near haat Sy : 
. | : ¥ 5. the ‘“‘jupiter’’) his symphonies wear better ously near to bombast. When Tasso takes — 
its great monotony and its large share| The orchestra, led by Mr Hess, gav i Inge he: keeps i 
i tans Sa : S large share atic assistance. At the dlode of thie ver- than those of Mozart. to triumphing he keeps it up like a Roman | 
veliness, the eighth of the Sym- 7 . " Saturnalia or an old English Chris “iy 
paony Series was a pure delight. There Gora mitten tee bois yt asad | 1, One climax follows anotiae? ‘cach Gan 
‘igs Sia sag! Medaged eater rp s Spm vb ghey The sad little symphonic poem, the in- We were surprised at the effect won by } jouder than its predecessor 3 / 
Kiva , : c ney ‘ 4 syr'e , sl »1 > > . . rae . . ; y ¥ 
the audience home in Sothink eet bye rat troduction to the third act of “King’s Weber's work. Much of the furore was lt suggests a terrible ‘‘Katzenjammer’! 
wearied mood. To be Sure thatine weap ; Children,’’ by , Humperdinck, | and the | due to the really great playing of Alfred | poy the dav after. Nor was it perfectly” 
little that was great,” as the word ‘is papa yapytalaty Aig tailinarey Fa ager Reisenauer, who wag recalled 6 or 7 times, played. The bass clarinette and the oboe. 
e ¢ * ‘ . ~y wt 4) @ ; © Ve aa ; 11aArTrea it = P ; ; s ; pees: ay 

hd Eag eutleniue cuir sc mathematics | pleasingly told in a musical way. The old fashioned as some have considered it. = were crude, and in the Humperdinck Ser) 
thaws was s deat i be advanced. woodwinds deserve a special word for It is quite probable that the effective || jections the horns were not alwavs sure 
ment and some Sicheperes cia say he g00d work in the first piece. The ‘tLa- tune of the Crusader’s March, which plays |! »¢ the embouchure. ! , io 
Was of the finest possible Ici ying hat ment and Triumph was ‘ splendidly So prominent a part in the last half of the | It is not often that ” ay 
e possible kind. T 1] t is n en that one can point to @ 

was als fanis there} played, the magnificent finale showing - siti a f i sh | a 
aipheliy by his bein who conquered} the orchestra in its best form. composition, may account or tne triumph, technical flaw in our orchestral performs. 


And there was, too, a “first time 7 ic | imself), in s : 
ae S00, & st - at} Dvorak’s overture, ‘‘Nature’’; the Pas- did not hold to himself), in spite of the hue 

4» gga ttee aM? head To ae Haydn, | torale from Bach’s Christmas overture, and cry of the modern cacophonists, the ,———————————— 7 
| ! erest when so] Strube’s new violin concerto No. 2 in F people still respond to a melody, just as SYMPHONY TICKET 


many of the old master’s works hav ah: 
| been worn threadbare. ‘KS have yap oo minor (played by Mr, Timothee they have always done since the time of | For remaining rehearsals for sale, Address _ 
amowski)and Beethoven’s “Pastoral «Herodotus. A.M.G., Boston Transcript. (A)t % 


| Alfred Reisenauer was the Pianist 
as ; St. a Pst Hf . 
man who has already won high esteem nny eee (tay ; But it must be confessed that such a 7 , | 


betel yp Ba Miternes showed him- work is more liable to fade than a Haydn 
all-compelling brilliancy, S virility and : symphony, for the latter is in a class by 
= itself, while in just this field of dramatic 
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ANOTHER COMPOSITION OF VIN-. 


CENT 
yu : Y, Sure 


A Symphony for Orchestra and Piane Which 
Proves to Be Pieasing’ Musice— Bessie 


DINDY HEARD, 


Abott Returns to America With Paris | 


Grand Opera Stamp on Her Singing. 


At the fourth afternoon concert of the 
New York Symphony Society, which took 
place at Carnegie Hall yesterday, Walter 
Damrosch brought forward another of the 


; compositions of Vincent D’Indy, the dis-— 


tinguished Frenchman who recently gave 
us avisitation. This was his “Symphony for 


_ Orchestra and Piano on the Song of a French 
' Mountaineer.” 


It was heard for the first 
time in this gloom enshrouded city and 
was cordially received. The piano part, 
which is designed not as a solo exhibition, 
but as an integral part of an orchestral 
Work, was well played by Raoul Pugno, 


whose self-effacement was valued by the > 


audience at its true worth. 

For authoritative account of this com- 
position we must call upon the ever willing 
Hugues Imbert, who writes thus: “In Octo- 
ber, 1886, was finished the Symphony in G 
(opus 25) for orchestra and piano ona French 
mountain song. It was heard at the Con- 
certs Lamoureux. in March, 1887, with 
Mme. Bordes-Péne at the piano. Vincent 


; 
: 


D’Indy has availed himself of the resources | 


of the keyboard with much skill.” 


“The symphony is divided into three |) 
parts, which are no more than variations | 


of a theme submitted to an infinite number 
of transformations. The English horn, 


from the opening of the first part, gives | 
the pastoral motive, which is developed || 


In the | 


by. the other instruments in turn. 
second part the piano assumes greater 
importance and. gives 
orchestra, in which the most conflicting 

rhythms, the most imaginative combina- 

tions, may be distinguished. The calls 

of the horn; an alto solo full of tenderness, 

suggest very effectivély theiscenes of wood- 

land life. And as an apotheosis we have 

a kirmess in which the rhythms are full of 

Swing and humorous fancy.” 

This is an enthusiastic view of a com- 
position which is decidedly more agree- 
able to hear than the symphony in B flat 
and the chamber music recently brought 
out by the Kneisel Quartet. We are not now 
concerned with the attempt to make the | 


piano part of the orchestra] mass, for this | 


2 would lead into the discussion of a side | 
‘issue. 


while not quite a sola, is a pronounced 


Suffice it to say that the piano part, | 


the reply to the | 


1) egy 


phony ad sed the paaipg: i 
a claim for the modern 1 COMposers. 
of greater freedom from the influence |of 
Wagner than is usually attributed to them 


He further asserted his belief that they 


' were in the forefront of a “tremendgus 
—_—_~———j,fee, oe oe he 1 

idiom had in it something essentially Gallic 
and decidedly novel, ae 


movement” toward progress and that. their 


He could hardly have had a less gonvine- 
ing illustration for his argument than. the 
composition played yesterday. . It has few 


the 


| programme were “Variations on a Russian : 
% | Wihtol, | 
'Liadov, Sokolov and Glazounov, and the 


Folk Song,” by Artcibouchev, 
“Waldweben” from “Siegfried.” The con- 
cert also served to bring about the first 
public appearance here of Bessie Abott, an 
American singer, who has had her success 
at the Paris Grand Opéra. 

Miss Abott was singing in extravaganzas 
and similar works a few years ago when 
her pretty voice attracted the attention 
of Jean de Reszke. Acting upon his ad- 
vice she went to Paris and studied singing. 
With what success was made known to 
her countrymen yesterday when she sang 

Gli angui d’inferno” from Mozart’s “Magic 
Flute” and some songs with plano aeccom- 
paniment. 

She has a light soprano voice of pure 


and agreeable quality in the middle and 
lower register. 


re The upper tones are a 
trifle thin, but as a whole it is a pleasing 
organ. Her ag Sa of the Mozart aria 
showed that she had been carefully trained 
in colorature oe Her staccati were 
facile, though superficial in tone, and her 
general execution was smooth and accurate 
in intonation. ? 

In an ariette by Paul Vidal; Tschai- 
kowsky 8s “Dors ma mignonne” and Bizet’s 
Vielle Canson” she sang witha good under- 


standing of the French chanson style. . 


Miss Abott’s rise from her former artistic 


state-to her present one bespeaks an honor- 
able ambition. 
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SUGAR-PLUMS AT THE SYMPHONY 


CONCERT 


A Light Programme and Pleasant Enter- 
tainment—The Choral Art Society Re- 
calls the Pleasures of Pure Tone—Next 
Week’s Concert—The Recitals of the New 
Year—Musical Miscellany 


After all, we Bostonians are not so 
serious as our neighbors like to believe us, 
and now and then we prove it. Audiences 
at Symphony concerts in New York never 
smile a general smile. It might not be 
good form. Audiences at symphony con- 
certs in London are grave as images. In 
Germany they are heavily attentive, 
and so on, perhaps, the world over. At 
least we in Boston dare to smile in the 
full tide of a symphony concert, generally, 
spontaneously, genuinely. It happened 
yesterday, in the midst of Weber’s ‘‘Con- 
cert-Piece’’ for piano and orchestra that we 
were hearing for the first time in ten 
years. Mr. Reisenauer, the pianist, was 
playing his part as sympathetically as 
though it was the newest concerto of the 
hour. The orchestra, under Mr. Hess, was 
playing the accompaniment as sympatheti- 
cally. Weber had an innocent little pro- 
gramme for the piece, aS programmes go 
nowadays. He saw in fancy the lady. of 
the castle mourning her absent lord, gone 
to fight the infidels in Palestine. They 
had slain him perchance. And lo! as she 
looked out upon the forest, she saw spears 
flashing through the leaves and heard the 
tramp of men-at-arms. Then she knew 
that her lord had returned safe and sound, 


and there was much rejoicing in rondo > 


form. ‘The orchestra begins the march 
that pictures the return of the Crusaders. 
The piano embroiders 
the rhythm. The march rises and falls. 
There is a sudden sharp glissando on the 


Plano for no apparent reason, except that - 


Weber was excited and wished to ‘‘cut 
loose.” Then off goes the march again 
fuller and higher ‘than before. 
dramatic effect, no doubt, in Weber’s days. 
Perhaps even the glissando mirrors the 
glance in which the lady recognizes her 
Spouse. Yesterday it mirrored a little in 


the hall. 
audibly. 
was not archaic enough for that. It was 
hardly at the naive “programmatic” effect, 
if there was any. It was the humor of the 
hour and of the concert. Mr. Gericke was 
content that we should amuse ourselves. 
And we Bostonians have smiled unitedly 
and gladly in the midst of a symphony con- 
cert. 

It was not an important programme, as 
Mr. Gericke’s programmes go, but it was 
very agreeable and interesting entertain- 


' phony concert. 


plums. 


it and heightens °* 


It was \ 


: “trilumph”’ 
anticipation the smile that went around | 
A few youngsters almost smiled | 
It was hardly at the music. It | 


Maybe it was our’ Bugar-plum” fé?” 
our listening so intently and sympathetical-" 
ly to Mr. d’Indy and his young Frenchmen, 
Certainly it was the orchestra’s, after all 


its labor, with their exacting scores. Haydn | 


led us pleasantly through the four smooth 
movements—all tonal pattern weaving just 


touched by feeling—of his symphony in B-. 
flat, played for the first time at a Sym- 
Two brightly figured al-— 
legros, really gay at heart; a slow move-. 
ment that melted its sugary way along; a 


piquant little minuet and trio; and through 
all the light play of such an orchestra as 
Haydn knew. With a little more distinc- 
tion of melody and workmanship, it would 
have been all that such music should be. 
As it was, it gave a pleasure that is in no 
modern symphony to give, the simple pleas- 
ure of pure curves and arabesques of sound 
lined in as pure tone by our orchestra. It 
is a pleasure as well worth receiving as any 
that flows from the newest tone-poem of 
Berlin or of Paris. It is nearer complete- 
ness, too, in its kind. | | 
It happened yesterday also to set the 
mood for the afternoon. Therefore, per- 


haps, we smiled at the glissando of the. 


*“Conecert-Piece’’ and yielded ourselves 
readily and delightedly to the thin, clear 
brilliance of the rondo of the rejoicing 
pair. Gay, too, was the little “‘Humoreske’”’ 
of Humperdinck’s. Perhaps Mr. Gericke 
feared he was giving us too many sugar- 
Or he wished to remind us that 
Humperdinck has_ also been visiting 
America, though he wandered no farther 
than New York and Washington. S5o, it 
may be, he played the introduction to the 
third act of ‘‘King’s Children,’”’ the fairy 
play for which Humperdinck wrote inci- 
dental music. But with all its Wagnerian 
pomp and intricacy that, too, was a sugar- 
plum, There is.no deep lamenting these 
little creatures of elf-land, though they 
were very hungry and cold and died in 
each other’s arms. It is all wistful, and 
the wonder is that Humperdinck could. keep 
it wistful through all that Wagnerian 
scoring. He is the paradox of his school. 
He writes intricately as a full-grown son 
of Wagner, yet he feels as simplyas a child. 
There the box of musical sugar-plums closed 
with a gentle snap, and for ending came 
the tonal stress and tonal fervors of 
Liszt’s ‘“‘Tasso.’’ From the forest and fairy 
folk to the court of Ferrara and a poet’s 
at Rome. From the wistful 


| 


little princes to the self-torturing Tasso | 


and the heaven-storming Liszt. 
music it is, and there were stirring mo- 


Exciting — 


ments as our band and conductor played Sota 
But, somehow it did not efface the wistful-_ 


ness of the royal 
dinck played them, and Haydn seemed only 
the gayer to recall. Perhaps Liszt was* 
really as sincere as they, but they per- 
suade of ‘their sincerity, and he does not. 
EL. Bee 


children as Humper- | 
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In tempo 
eelings 


for VIOLIN and 


pressions on arriving in the 


Conduetor. 
p minor 
ma non troppo. 


serene im 
Gladsome and thankful f 


’ 


g of country folk: Allegro. 
Thunderstorm; Tempest: Allegro. 


1905-O6., 


Ss song ; 


Programme. 
(First performance.) 
country: Allegro, 
II. Scene by the brook-side: Andante molto moto. 
olly gatherin 
Soloist 


SYMPHONY in F major, No. 6, ‘‘Pastoral.’”’ op. 68. 
’allegro. 


PASTORALE from the CHRISTMAS ORATORIO. 


OVERTURE, “‘Nature,”’ op. or. 
CONCERTO in F shar 
ORCHESTRA. 

after the storm: Allegretto. 


I. Allegro assai. 


II. Reverie: Adagio. 
III. Passacaglia: Andantino grazioso. 


IX. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28, AT 8, P.M. 


I. Awakening of 


Symphony Hall. 
Mr T. ADAMOWSKI. 


ITI. 4 
IV. Shepherd 
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WILHELM GERICKE, 


STRUBE. 
BEETHOVEN. 
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{\/and the “Shepherds’ Music” 
, Overture “Amid- 


(Tre +5 G o: 


ADAMOWSKI PLAYS STRUBE’S NEW 


VIOLIN CONCERTO 


‘“Once in a while the keenest impression 


- 
r 


} 
¢ 


ature’’ which for te 
years our orchestra has not played. Gres 


things, according to the composer, were” n. 


his mind as he wrote, even impressions of the 
universe which must be very big things ine. 


deed. Yet his Nature, so far as the mué mi! 
went, is Nature as the peasant sees it whe 
happens to have simple imaginatio ane 


“Nature Music” at the Symphony Concert | well and command of orchestral coloring 
| to express it. The little sounds of “all out=” 


doors”’ tickle his fancy. Shall we not hea 


them murmuring or twinkling through the’ 


of a Symphony concert is that of the per- | strings and wood-winds? This peasant: 
fections of our orchestra and of the au- | out-of-doors rollicks in the sheer joy that _ 
thority and the imagination of its con- |.wind and sunshine, woods and stream 
ductor. It was so yesterday afternoon \ bring him. Lucky enough to be comp.ser: 
even with an unfamiliar overture and a'| too, his music rollicks and sings with hinks 
brand-new concerto on the programme. | Then he tires. He begins to muse, and into. 
As often in the past, when Christmas is }his music go his simple musing. The over 
near, the “‘Shepherd’s Music’ from Bach’s ture is not the music of Dvorak’s prime. 
“Christmas Oratorio” had a place upon it. | It belongs to the beginning of his decline 
The orchestra played it with surpassing | when he was slowly becoming the peasant ‘ 
beauty of cool, transparent, flowing tone. | again—that queer “‘throw-back”’ of his ad-~ 
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Familiar as the music is Mr. Gericke and 
his men seemed to create it anew for us. 
It came from nowhere. It vanished no- 
where. And between was perfect euphony 
without edge or joint in it. There was no 
thought of men or instruments pehind. It 
was as disembodied sound as the music 
that the legend makes the shepherds hear. 

Beethoven’s ‘‘pastoral’’ symphony ended 
the concert. (Was it appropriate to the 
time, too? Anyhow Beethoven played it 
first when Christmas was only three days 
away.) And here again orchestra and con- 
ductor seemed to recreate familar music. 
No band playing the symphony for the 
first time could have brought such mingled 
fire and finesse, such cool lueidity and 
such warm imagination to the music. Yet 


| 


[ 


r. 


. Dvorak with all his peasant mind and 
heart, match the bewigged, town-loving | 
>Cantor that wrote his “Christmas Oras | 
torio” probably in his stuffy living-room’. 
thard by his Leipsic church? It is the dif-. | 


it was hard to believe that it sounded , 


fresher or more alive—more new even—on 
that December evening wher Beethoven 
irst gave it in Vienna. The quality of the 


expression matched the understanding and > 
the sympathy of the conception. Mr. | 
Gericke and his men made the symphony > 


one long, flowing, changeful yet perfectly 
proportioned song. Endless were the 
tonal colors and shades of tonal colors 
with which they touched it. Figure and 
ornament were all spontaneous grace. 
Rhythms danced. Once upona time some 
of us liked to deny Mr. Gericke fulness 
of imagination. Of late he has been prov- 
ing his possession of it in the ultra-mod- 


‘ern music that is presumed to require it 


most of all. But what fuller feat of the 
imagination or of the power of a con- 
ductor over his men and his hearers than 
so to recreate a symphony that began to 
be familiar fifty years ago? “Woods, 
trees and rocks send back the echoes that 


man deserves,’’ wrote Beethoven, perhaps | 


when the symphony was in his mind. Yes- 


terday conductor and orchestra seemed to} 
send back also the very sounds into which | 


he had transformed those echoes. 
A pastoral programme Mr. Gericke was 
seemingly planning for yesterday’s con- 


cert, and so with the ‘“pastoral’’ symphony | 


_vancing years—and by no means always” 


the musically inspired peasant. Contrast 


him with Beethoven whenboth in Dvorak’s 


phrase are ‘“‘Amid Nature’ and the moods: 
that Beethoven feels and that he trans- } 
lates into hig music run deeper, broader | 
and clearer with the universal appeal of | 
poetry. No wonder Beethoven said he. 
‘‘noetized’”’ in the woods and sang in his : 
music. Dvorak makes but a pretty Oat- — 
pipe lay beside that symphony. And for | 


simple feeling, for pastoral mood does 


ference of genius in Bach from talent in 
Dvorak. | | 


In the midst of all this “nature musts, 


as Mr. Gericke has been calling it, and pers. 


we > 


haps for foil to it, came Mr. Strube’s new 


concerto for violin. Last spring he wrote 
it for Mr. Adamowski, and Mr. Gerieke 


added a scholarly and musicianly cadenza, 
as it seemed at a single hearing in rather 


severer style. Yesterday Mr. Adamowski 
played the concerto and Mr. Strube himself 


conducted the orchestra. The listeners had’ 


round upon round of applause for both. It 
is good to know that a composer of such 
worth sits modestly week after week among 


the first violins, and that there is @ fellow- 


virtuoso in the same company to play it so 
sympathetically. And if Mr. Strube had 
not been one of ourselves, so to say, his 
concerto would have deserved its warm 
welcome. Here at last was a modern com- 
poser who was writing a concerto for violin 
not because it is a part of the whole duty 
of man, but because the work gave him: 
pleasure, while he sought to impart that 


pleasure to his hearers. A violin concerto 4: 


actually sounded spontaneous and fanciful, 
and was even alive with feeling for the in- 


strument—for the beauty and graces of its 
tone more thanh for its technical] possibili-. 


4 


ties. 
Not that Mr. Strube’s concerto is any hbe- 
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body and largeness enough in his musical 


ideas for that. Maybe, too, the master- 
pieces among concertos, for the time at 
least, have all been written. But the con- 
certo is music of persuasive, even fascinat- 
ing lyrical and elegiac charm, bright and 
animated with shimmering tonal fancies 


‘that once and again flash brilliantly. Mr. 


Strube respects established forms, but he 
bends them easily and freely to his purpose 
and his harmonies, modulations and -adorn- 
ments often have a fresh and imaginative 
individuality. He is skilful and fanciful 
when he sets his solo instrument against 
wood winds or fuses its tone with one or 
another orchestral group. Almost always 
the result is the charm of winning euphony. 
The concerto is supple throughout—in the 
| finale Mr. Strube risks no.less than twelve 
variations on a theme in Passacaglia form 
|—and throughout there is a fine, clear, soft 
| plangency in the whole tonal impression. 
Sometimes, too, it is a brilliant plangency 


Shining against a background of flowing | 


sensitive phrase. So one fancies at mo- 
ments one of the new Frenchmen might 
write a violin concerto. So too, one also 
fancies, when Mr. Strube lingers too per- 
sistently in the higher register of the vio- 
lin, Richard Strauss might linger. But it 
is enough—more than enough—that at last 
some young composer, and one of our own, 
has written a concerto of spontaneous 
charm in itself and of lively feeling for the 
violin that is to play it. Yesterday it 
sounded the better for the fineness of Mr. 
Adamowski’s tone and for the skill with 
which he fused every technical grace or 
accomplishment into the whole musical de- 
sign. Bi Sse 


brie: Ae ft 
Concerts Next Week 


Mr. Strube’s new concerto for violin, with 
Mr. Adamowski to take the solo part, is 
to be played at the ninth pair of Symphony 
Concerts on Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening of next week. One of the first 
violins of the orchestra has written it, and 
another of them is to play it. Al- 
ready we know by several tests the worth 
and the interest of Mr. Strube as a com. 
poser, and Mr. Adamowski is, perhaps, the 
figure of longest and most familiar stand- 
ing in the whole band. For the rest of the 
programme, Mr. Gericke has made what he 
was calling the other day a “nature” pro- 
gramme. It comprises Dvorak’s Overture 
“In der Natur,’’ the pastoral from Bach's 
Christmas Oratorio, and Beethoven's ‘‘Pas 
toral” symphony. ; 


Ome tee 
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The novelty of the n 


chestra, with Timothee Adamowski | 


soloist. The work-is still in manuscript 
and its first performance was at ihe 
Friday afternoon rehearsal. ‘The other 
numbers | were Dvorak’s overture, 
Nature’; the shepherd’s music from 
Bach Ss hristmas’’ oratorio, and Bee- 
thoven’s **Pastoral’’. symphony. Mr 
Strube, who has been associated with 
the Boston Symphony orchestra for 
about 14 years, is a composer of great 
ability, many of his works having been 
performed at concerts in this city by 
the Symphony orchestra and other 
prominent musical organizations. His 
latest violin concerto, which is dedi- 


cated to Mr Adamowski, gives great 


prominence to the solo instrument, the 
orchestral background, though substan- 
tial, being of secondary importance. A 
work, in short, written by a violinist for 
his favorite instrument, and a thor- 
oughly interesting and sane composi- 
ae errough each of the three move- 


Mr Strube indulges in but few “sur- 


prises” in modulations or orchestral 
effects. The piece is full of melody, the 


score 1S written with a thorough un-: 
derstanding of the limitations, as well 
as the capabilities of the violin, and 
although abounding in brilliant pas- 
Sages, it is not to be classed as a ‘“‘show 
piece,” but as a scholarly contribution 
to musical literature, and one that is 


not so abstruse as to be enjoyed only 
by the musical expert. It is downright 


g00d music, and Mr Adamowski, who 
had memorized the concerto, played it 
Splendidly, doing even better work than 
usual. Elis intonation was nearly al- 
Ways correct, he gave the variations of 
the three-note motive in the first part 
very Sweetly, and the upper register 
uhgering and broken phrasing in the 
next movement were commendable in 
every way. In.the finale the variations 


| of the themes were clearly shown and. 
}the difficult cadenza, written by Mr 


Gericke, was played dexterously and 


Smdothly. Mr Adamowski and Mr | 


Strube were received with great favor, 
before and after. the concerto per- 
formance. oe oe 

Mr Gericke’s program was in keeping 
with the spirit of the season and opened 
With “Nature,” the first of Dvorak’s 
triple ,, overture, ‘*Nature,”’ **Life,’’ 

Love.’ The sweet and gentle sug gest- 
ivengss of the charming work was given 
with exquisite effect, showing the or- 
chestra at its best in music of the 
Simpler form. The shepherd music by 
Bach, this also with a pastoral at- 
mosphere, was played expressively, and 
in M: Strube’s concerto, which the 
composer led, the work of the orchestra 
was aS Sympathetic and perfect in ex- 
ecution as cne could reasonably desire. 
Beethoven‘s beautiful ‘Pastoral’ svim- 
phony, grandly played throughout, 
closed the program. 

The soloist this week will be Mme 
Emma Eames, who will be heard in an 
aria by Mozart and Schubert’s’ “Die 
Allmacht.’’ The Symphony in C minor, 
by Amherst Webber, will be given for 
the first time in this country; Elgar’s 
overture, “‘In the South,’’ will be played 
for the first time in Boston, and the 
cther selection announced is Tschaikow- 
Sky’s ‘Francesca da Rimini.” Yee. asp Joo 


eee 


” J 


the unmoneyed public who cannot afford to 


‘intend to be as considerate as possible to. 


pay fancy premiums for their music and ° 


who must perforce accept humbly the 
twenty-five-cent seat conditions that are 
meted out to them, but to an inquiring 
mind the logic of some of those conditions 
is not quite clear. The enthusiastic and 
devoted music lover hies her—and fre- 
quently him—to Symphony Hall steps one 


hour, sometimes two or even three hours, | 


before the doors are opened at one o’clock. 
The line lengthens as the hour approaches 
and sometimes it obstructs the sidewalk. 
There are five hundred seats, we believe, 
which, for the rehearsal, are sold at 


| 
| 


| 


twenty-five cents each; when. those are | 


gone no others are sold. At one o'clock 


the doors are opened and the crowd mounts | 


quietly. to its alloted place, there to wait 
for an hour and a half more until the con- 
cert begins. It is a long and tedious or- 
deal for music’s sake and One wonders why 
it cannot be made casier for those who dis- 
play. such real devotion to it. It would 
seem as though it might be feasible to open 
the doors at two o’clock, instead of one 
o’clock, as it only takes a few minutes to 
fill the seats, and thus obviate the long and 
tiresome wait. It would seem as though 
the devotees might be allowed to stand in- 


side the lobby until the appointed hour, | 


| where protection from the wintry blasts 
' could be secured. But perhaps there is a 


deep-lying reason for it all which a prying . 
mind must not seek to fathom, and the in- |; 


digent music lover can thank luck that she 
no longer has to sprint up six flights of 
stairs in a headlong .rush as in the old 
Music Fall days, when muscle and brawn 
secured the seats. Perhaps some day the 
‘“‘twenty-five-cent Symphoners’’ may be ac- 
corded further concessions. Sry as, \Qoe, 


Musical News 


Mengelberg, the Dutch conductor who 
conducted two Philharmonic concerts in 
New York last month and heard our or- 
chestra between whiles, has been telling 
his friends in Amsterdam that it is one of 
the three or four finest bands in the world. 
Only three, he believes, can be compared 
with it—the orchestra of the opera at 
Vienna, Mr. Wood’s in London and, mod- 
eStly, his own. : 
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PASTORALS FEATURES 


Mr, Strube’s New Violin Con- 
certo Was Admirably Played. 
by Mr. Adamowski—Mr, 


) 
| 


Gericke Conducted Concert, - 


The ninth concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra was given last night 
in Symphony Hall. Mr. Gericke con- 
ducted and Mr.:Timothee Adamowski 
was the solo violinist. The programme 
was as follows: 


Overture, ‘‘Nature’’ 

Pastorale from ‘‘Christmas’’ 
Violin concerto in F-sharp minor 
Symphony No, 6, ‘*Pastoral’’ 


It will be seen that this programme. 


was arranged chiefly with reference: to. 


the Christmas season and the thought» 
of nature and man rejoicing in, the- 


birth of the Saviour. The stickler for 
facts, ‘absolute facts,’’ might say that 
there has been fierce dispute evel 
among the devout over the precise date 
of this event, and that -deep thinkers 
have differed as to the year, naming 
years between 746 and 754. A list of 
these disputants with the record of their 


conclusions may be found in Gabriel 


Peignot’s ‘‘Recherches Historiques sur 


la Personne de Jesus Christ.’’ 


| 
| 
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Programme Chosen Suitable 


Joseph Scaliger proved, at least to his. 


own satisfaction, that the divine birth — 


was in the month of April; but Scaliger - 


. : 
was an erratic and occasionally ma-— 


licious person; not always to be trusted.” 


Did he not at the age of 60 dance in) 


’ 
j 
i 


his doctor’s robe the Pyrrhic dance »e-— 


fore his Emperor to the amazement of 
the latter and of all the court? Fur- 
thermore Scaliger wrote about the 
squaring c“ the circle. Not a man to” 


be chairman of a committee or to servé 


” 


as foreman of a jury. ’ 


The world at large has accepted the 


day that has long been celebrated with 
ecclesiastical pomp and household godd 


cheer, and the association 6f oriental” 


4 


shepherds and their flocks with a raw 


Or ice-bound December does. not strike’ 
the New Englander as incongruous. 


af 

¥ 
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the Christmas music \of today—aha) 
much of it is poor stuff—there is usually® 
a pastoral episode, and shepherds, sing’ 
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of hard- 


Then, as even now in Syria, he would 
pass an hour away in playing on some 
musical instrument, alittle harp, a 
timbrel, or on something not unlike 
the pipes of Pan. 


Gave Two Famous Christmas 
Pastorals of Bach, Handel. 

The two famous Christmas pastorals 
are those by Bach and Handel. Both 
these compositions have been tinkered 
for modern use, and neither one of them 
has been improved thereby. Of the two. 
the one by Handel in the ‘‘Messiah’’ is 
by far the more poetic in its simple, 
naive beuuty, with its air that might 


have come from the pipe of some rude 


shepherd clad in his sheepskin mantle. 
What matters it whether Handel heard 
the melody piped by pifferari in Rome 


‘to street madonnas, or whether the tune 


came to him? The music has the at- 
mosphere of that memorable night with 
wondering stars. Bach’s is laboriously 
Simple; he felt the need of a certain 
amount wf scholastic development; he 
Was not content with an impression; 
his shepherds had been to a conserva- 
tory. 

Dvyorak’s overture, which the com- 
poser wished played in company with 
the “Carnival” (‘‘Life’’) and the ‘‘Othel- 
lo” (‘‘Love’’), was performed for the 
second time at these concerts. It gives 
a glimpse of parochial nature, nature 
as seen in a corner of Bohemia, with 
& dance fall not far away, not nature 
the universal mother. And once or twice 
Siegfried entered and the Czech forest 


begins to murmur for him. Yet the mu- 


Sic is often pretty, and it soothes, and 
so it, too, has its uses. We cannot al- 
ways ‘be listening to strains of woe and 
despair, to snivel and whine, or to mu- 
Sic illustrative of the horrors in the 
story of Thebes or of Pelop’s line. 

These two amiable compositions, with 
Beethoven’s Pastoral, filled the breasts 
of many with a gentle joy, and Mr. 
Strube’s new violin concerto was not in 
vialent contrast. : 

The development of Mr. Gustav 
Strube as a composer is worthy of curi- 
ous study. He had, to begin with, a 
sound, diversified, practical education 
as a musician. There are few orches- 
tral instruments, if any, which he can- 
not play, and, naturally, the piano is 
familiar to him. He was brought up in 
the composer’s straight and narrow 
path at Leipsic, and it is not probable 
that he strayeg from it as a teacher 
in the Mannheim conservatory. 

In his first orchestral work he paid 
homage to the memory of Joan of Are 
with an overture, and thus added his 
name to the list that fills 90 large octavo 
pages in Huet’s ‘“‘Jeanne d@’Arc et la 
Musique,” a list that begins. with 
Adolphe Adam and ends with Widor. 

His tribute was orthodox, and in his 


rhetoric there was nothing to disturb 


the most sensitive. He also wrote his 
Symphony, without a title, without a 
programme, in four movements, and ac- 


cording to the rules, 


he scherzo followed the adagio. But 
in his first violin concerto (1897) Mr. 
Strube showed clearly a tendency to be 
modern, in the sense of the word that 
4S so obnoxious to those who are dis- 
mayed by the complications of latter- 
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ney to represent the 
i iable ‘shepherds as 
musical... The lot of the. mi herd, as 
‘described in. the Bible, was fu 

ship and of danger, and it was dull. 
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open and pro 
nounced. blasphemers against long es-) 
tablished forms. He acquainted himself ~™ 


with forbidden dissonances; he learned 
new rhythms; he no longer took J. C, 
Lobe’s treatise On-sinstrumentation as 
the key to paradise. He heard music 
by Chabrier, Loeppler, the wild Rus- 


sians, heated by vodka till they 


screamed in their passion, the cerebral 
Frenchman, the extraordinary Richard 
Strauss; he’ heard this music, and his 
own Rhapsody for orchestra was in 
1901 frankly .and delightfully nihilistie. 
He was. perhaps equally audacious 
three years later:in his fantastic over- 
ture, but the public accustoms itself 
quickly to the unusual and it hears 
after three years with other organs of 
audition and understanding. His string 
quartet performed here ~ last March 
would have shocked his teachers. Théy 
would have mourned him as one wan- 
dering after strange gods. In his 
symphonic poem ‘“‘Longing,’’ produced 
a month later, there was a blend of 
sensuousness and mysticism that made 
a direct appeal. 

Last night he came before the Sym- 


phony audience with a new violin con- 
eerto, for Which. Mr. Gerieke. wrote a” 


cadenza. fortunate Mr, Strube! . His 
compositionrs do not grow restive from 
lying in a portfolio. 

Frankly Melodie and in 

More Conventional Line, 

Tt was said of Ambroise Thomas that 
he anxiously trimmed sails to. catch 
any wind of popularity that might drive 
him toward the haven of success. If 
Mr. Strube has heard, and meditated, 
and assimated, and from year to year 
shaped hss musical expression, his 
speech has been his own, and he has 
said honestly what came to him to say. 

In this concerto he is frankly melodic; 
and as a rule his melody is in a more 
conventional line than in his rhapsody 


and fantastic overture; but his harmonic’> 
thought is often ultra-modern, and his* 


orchestration is super-refined. The first 
movement is compact and interesting 
throughov*, The themes are fresh and 


the material is deftly handled by the 


orchestra, while the solo instrument in- | 
dulges itself in arabesques and in pas- |! 


PERVADES CONCERT 


Arona, 
Ninth Symphony Brings Out Series 
of Pastorals Appropriate to Sea- 
son and Temper of Audience. 


ra eee . 


Sean 


eee ee al 
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FTO HE RE RT CMBR THE APE oe : 
| | 


An air of placidity brooded over the 


Catt TT RES eT or ee 
ve Puy? ; 4.2 ye fh Fede . ’ 
ed) Le a? : 
. . 


ninth. Symphony concert, a condition) 


that not even Mr. Strube’s somewhat 
unconentional violin concerto did little 
to disturb. An attempt had perhaps 
been made to bring the program into 
the Christmas mode; at any rate there 
was a bit of Bach from his “Christmas 
Oratorio,’ and almost everything else 
was pastorai, as if the country flavored 
music was in some way suggestive of 
the Christ-Child. The result was at 
least peace in the hall and good-will 
toward Mr. Gericke and the rest. 

Mr. Adamowski, the soloist of the 
;evening, played Strube’s new concerto, 
and he played it well. Where it sound- 
ed harsh and uncouth from his violin, 


the fault was the composer’s, for the 


work had many moments of bald ugli- 


ness both of themes and orchestration. | 


The first movement, especially, was for 
the most part barren of invention and 
devoid of beauty. The second part, a 
reverie, was the best of the three, al- 


though the variations of the last MOov6- | 


ment were clever so far as their me- 
chanics went. Altogether it must be 
said that the concerto is an ungrateful 
task for a soloist, and cannot becomes 


popular. 4 
Dvorak’s mellifluous ‘‘Nature over- 
ture, eharmed by its sincere thought- 
fulness, and Bach’s very artificial and 
tinkling pastorale delighted by reason 
of its exquisite playing. The genial and 
hearty Beethoven symphony—apotheosis 


of the city man’s views of rusticity— | 


was a joyous ending to a concert that 
asked little except calm appreciation, 


ee 


Solc ever. It was a fine chance for the wood-: 


AMHERST LF SEER, 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

Dide’ PROGRAMME. jet. 0 7 
Overture, ‘‘In die Natur’’ Dvorak, 
Pastorale from Christmas Oratorio 
Concerto for Violin, No. 

(New, First time.) 
Soloist, Mr. T. Adamowskl. 
| Symphony No. 6, ‘‘Pastoral.’’ Beethoven. 
} ‘One touch of nature makes the whole 
| world kin.” The concert of Saturday con- 
| Saatec of several touches of nature, There 

' was nature according to Dvorak, and 
| uature according to Beethoven, there were 

birds warbling in .all keys and on all instru- 
ments, there was a severe thunder storm, 
and there were shepherds and other “hap- 

py peasantry” on the scene. 

: Dvorak’s views of Nature had rather a 
| pienie flavor; it was an artificia] grove with 
1 a bowling alley, a_ village green and 

rustic danees that were called up to the 

reviewer's mind by the strongly rhythmic 

phrases of the overture. Yet at times a 

very diluted Siegfried appeared and on¢ 
| thought of ‘Waldesweben’ and water, 
|The work, in short, does not impress us 
as being as powerful as much other music 

from the came neséter. 


The Bach Pastorale Was as beautiful as 


wind to display itself, and the English 
herns and ceclarinettes were In excellent 


form. LTlow gloriously refreshing, in these 


Mime. E ivstcrical days, is the blessed serenity, 


the constant surety of Bach! The audi-— 


ence seemed to share the reviewer's opin- 


— jon. for the simple and unaffected work 


was enthusiastically applauded. 
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resents some very effe 
1 the G String in a pe 
| Mr. Adamowski ga 
‘oa a manner, In fact, ] through 
ae work, Mr. Adamowski was at his very 
match nd the technical difficulties with 
of ch the concert) was liberally strewn 

; seem to trouble him in the least. 
fe cadenza of the last movement was 
y Mr. Gericke and wag brimful 
it dc oublerstoing of difficult character. 


yn 1 was noticeable in its performance, 


sa SShébnicel triumph. 
But the work is not: a concerto. It is 
q really a set of violin selos with orchestral 


jon is anything Lut symphonic, which 


’* for the orchestra does not make 
rk : k orencstra 


> Second or third concerto of Bruch 
° sn z will be made clear. A true. 
cone to is an orchestral work with a 
ta ‘solo interwoven through its fab- 
a solo with an obliging Sechaba i 

back round. 
be conducted his own work, and , 
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1 movement is the best of the . 


the gomposer | 
Sa Weller ca ed Va ‘Peferee,"’, 


ner, Rossini, Verdi, and a host ¢ 


ne slightest blur or lapse from into-— 


ns. ‘finale, in which Mr. Strube has. 
tak leaf out of Brahms’ note-book, 


paniment. The soloist is in the fore-_ 
id almost all the time, and the im-— 


fo be the result of a true concerto, 
me ‘interpolation cf an eccasional 
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finesse in the village dance >, and the st. 
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‘How much Becthoven effects Led wit 

means! The Meas ene Bn 
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‘There has been much bad ther ia. 
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one to remember that he seemed igne . aut 


of the effect of the English horn, wh Heh 


is “par-excellence”’ the vegies 
the orchestra and has Been used -a 
by Berlioz, Rossini, Wagner, Sehu ume 
et id genus omne. Beethoven ‘Beant ; 
the English horn in any: orch estral sehore. 
- It was evident that the audience x 
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for not only was applause vi oe nti 
one stayed | 
‘til the weather had Ba ities 3 st 
the shepherds had finished their last n 
of thanksgiving. Louis Co 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


SEASON 


Symphony Hall. 


1905-O6G. 


WILHELM GEHRICKE, Conduetor. 


x. GCONCERY. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30, AT 8, P.M. 


WEBBER. 


MOZART. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY. 


SCHUBERT. 


ELGAR. 


Programme. 


SYMPHONY in C minor. 


. Molto sostenuto; Allegro. 
. Andante. 

. Scherzo: Trio. 

. Prelude: Allegro. 


(First time.) 


SCENE, ‘‘Ki parte’? and RONDO, ‘‘Par Pieta’’ from 
Act II. of ‘‘Cosi fan Tutte.”’ 


ORCHESTRAL FANTASIA after Dante, op. 32, 
‘Francesca da Rimini.’’ 


SONG with OrcHEsTRA, “Die Allmacht.”’ 


CONCERT OVERTURE, “In the South.”’ op. 50. 
(First time.) 


Soloist: 


Mme. EMMA EAMES. 
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licn. It was with s and pleasure | finding it a little prolix, Beeth ryyen's 
that we noted a change in the style Of | brook, like _Peanyson S, seems td “80' on 
this composer. Instead of seeking fright- | forever.” Nor do we care for those fiina 
ful dissonances he presented a quite intel- birds, which are ticketed in the score, | 
ligible work, not devoid of melody. like poultry in a shop-window, and whihich 
There was still a sufficiency (perhaps an tootle out alone, while the rest of the} or. | 
excess) of originality, and the ingenuity Chestra pauses in breathless suspefise. 
of the figure treatment in the first move- Phe case 1s hopeless! We have had ji00 | 
ment, the contrasts of the variaiions of much of Richard Strauss brandy land. 
the last movement and the experiments franz Liszt pepper ever to care for musi- | 
in .odd rhythms. kept the auditor alert ©! gruel again. ! SEHASON 1905-06 
through all the measures. One Gan com- Mr. Gericke spared not a’ single repeat, 
mend also the ‘‘vielinistie’’ character of CYe&D Bivins the exposition of — the (irs! 


the work; it is written by a man who» pact iggyei ogee the Scherzo wus g ven lana \ we \| \ { {iy 
knows exactly what is feasible upon the finely, with pe rhaps a trifle of toa much | IN \ S A 
slo instrument. finesse in the villagwe dance, and the s n * : 


The second movement is the best of the = the most effective part of the 
composition. % this Adagi Oo ysop WoTLK, 
is in what old Weller called ‘a reteree,’ How much Becthoven effected with sap WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 
and he presents some very effective pas- | means! The Violoncellos and “eonfira- 
sages upon the G string in a poetic man- | Passes agains! each other in uned 
ner. These Mr. Adamowski gave in an | sreups, the blare of the trongbones «1 
impassioned manner. In fact, all through | the second time that they had been \ 


the work Mr. Adamowski was at his very | "| Symphony) and the piping. long mpics : \ (*@) Ch | 
best, und the technical difficulties with | ef the piccolo, made a tempest that earhises : JX A ° 


which the concertyu was liberally strewn | one instinctively to reach for his um bie 
did not seem to trouble him in the least. an sy igh RNER Oar weather in m 
The cadenza of e las 10Vve rag | Since that time; eT Tit %, Ot. Sacnse Whag S ATHOTTTL. ‘WAY 6 ie a oh aw ‘) . Q P M 
‘nid Mr. ae ov ge bepage tele ner, Rossini, Verdi, and a host of «atihers OLA U RDAY, JEC EMBER OL ; A'l y ° 
of double-stopping of difficult character. have had their little thunder-storims., 
Not the slightest blur or lapse from into- | mone of them have eclipsed this partieh 
nation was noticeable in its performance, | urricanc. 
and the finale, in which Mr. Strube has The fact that Beethoven causes the sthep- | | | 
taken a leaf out of Brahms’ note-book, | !'€'ds to appear, after the tempest, ufpo | Procramme. 
was a technical triumph. Mit het Seth a and French horn, ear 
But the work is not a concerto. it is one to remember that he seemed izgnor .7 LAD YT? ‘ee euebe a " . . 
really a set of violin selos with orchestral | °f the effect of the English horn, whhici | bila ieee SE AAT TAINS 10'S. SAINOT. 
accompaniment, The soloist is in the fore- | 18 “Par-execilence” the shepherd's pipd of | - Molto sostenuto ; Allegro. 
ground alinost all the time, and the im- ' the orchestra and has been used as « i. . Andante. 
pression is anything Lut symphonic, whieh | PY Berlioz, Rossini, Wagner, Schuman. . Scherzo: 
ought to be. the result of a true concerto, | ©! '4¢ 8ehus omne. Beethoven never us | . Prelude 
The mere interpolation cf an eceasional | Me Wnshsh horn in any orchestral sefore. eee een 
‘tutti’ for the orchestra does not make I was evident that the: audience yer (First time. ) 
a work orchestral. quite in sympathy with the programm 
It might not be fair to compare the work lor not Only was upplause very spontan 
with the concertos of Brahms or of Beet- ae. ahh’ 3 i. NA Piasing pe stayed ju 
TeY r j > 2 PASE <itoa eve Le Ca er Hadad quite ci€ared wp 
ihe second or third concerto of Bruch | the shepherds had finished their last. nbtes MOZART. SCENE, “Ki parte” and RONDO, “Par Pieti’’ from 
our meaning will be made clear. A true of thanksgiving. Louis C, Blso Ac of ‘Cos fan Tutte.” 
concerto is an orchestral work with a ee ee 
thread of solo interwoven through its fab- | ae eal aes ees Pa hae | Saale, 
ric, not a solo with an obliging orchestra PSCHATKOWSKY. ORCHESTRAL FANTASIA after Dante, op. 32, 
in the back-ground. | “Rrancesca da Rimini.” 
Mr. Strube conducted his own work. and 
both soloist and composer-conductor re- 
ecelved an ovation at its close. It was cer- SCHUBERT SONG with OrPCHESTRA, ‘“Die Allmacht.’’ 
tainly well directed, superbly played, and , 
had many moments of charm, wherefore 
the enthusiasm was not misplaced. | HLGAR. CONCERT OVERTURE, “In the South.’’ op. 50. 


» [HOH Gime Mr, ‘Strube’s ‘annual composi- | of this symphony, “but” wer Ga 
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Then we all went back to ‘Nature’ and 
listened to the first important piece of 
“programme-music’’ ever written,—Beet- 
hoven’s ‘‘pastoral symphony.’’ It suddenly 
came upon us that the first 4 notes of this 
symphony are practically the same figure 
as the first notes of D'Indy’s string quar- 
tette. Beethoven, however, does not wear 
them quite so threadbare as the modern 
Frenchman. . A word of praise must be 
spoken for the clearness of the perform- 
ance of the contrabass figure in the de- 
velopment. 

Mr. Gericke loves the second movement 


(First time. ) 





Dante, op. 32, “ | ft ? : 
Schubert’s song with orchestra, ‘Die 
Allmacht,’”’ Mme. Eames, and Sir Edward 
W. Elgar’s concert overture, ‘In the 
|b aga op. 50, played here for the’ first 
time 


Mr. Webber, who is an Englishman, 


| . i, 

| | ‘|}was born in France, educated in music in 
| Germany, France and England, and has 
|: worked at the Metropolitan Opera House 
' Hin New York. Naturally his music is 
cosmopolitan, yet shows German influence. 
His symphony, which was first performed 

Rate Chwws Se enpditennemenniatial 


da Rimi rt 
e 


noble production from beginning to end. 
It is tinged with a shade of. melancholy, 
i but this is shaken off with abundant action 


at Warsaw in October of last year, is a 
toward the end, and it is made rich and 
j 


and a skilful employment of the wood 


| wc ipsity s wind instruments. It received a remark- 
| ably warm tribute of spontaneous applause, 
Great singer shares with which reached its climax when the com- 
poser was discovered in the balcony with 


Mr: Gericke, Composer Web- jhe aig of a gesture trom Mr. Gericke and 
ber and Orchestra in Hon- Chief Honors to Tschaikowsky. 

In spite of the admiration roused by the 

Ors ot Memorable Concert symphony the chief orchestral honors went 

A A Se to the Tschaikowsky fantasia. The or- 

TSCHAIKOWSKI, TOO, 


chestra veritably outdid itself in express- 

ing the whirling clouds of tortured souls 

in Inferno, their remorse, their walls, 

WINS ENTH USIASM their deathless sufferings, and the passion- 

ate story told in ravishing melody by 

By Kent Perkins. plaudits that rivalled in intensity the emo- 

tional blizzards his players had just por. 

Mme. Emma Eames, as soloist, anda pro- el eos aoe yaa neg ee. ncnestts 
- ; ad to rise to receive its meed of praise. 

gramme of superb music, played, with ipa Schubert's adoring hymn to the Al: 

and gusto, remarkable even for the Sym- iizhty was sung by Mme. Eames with 

phony Orchestra, drew a throng that filled) glorious *4power, beauty and efalted fervwr, 

‘Symphony Hall to its utmost capacity last! and the @iethusiasm = she oked, nearly 


night at the tenth concert of the season,| equalled that reused by the Aeniikowsky 


penenisited a harmonic banquet that will pnSigar’s florid and harmonious overture, 


long linger in the memories of those priv- picturing the 07 ane oe 9 “~ in 
‘eat; Italy, with reminiscences’ o e stern 
sleged to enjoy it, and roused the grea y ory of Mabie: wae in mighty 


}audience to a pitch of enthusiasm seldom maar and would Maan: suffered’? much 
looked down ypon by the cool, white fig-)py contrast to its fellows if it had not 
ures that adorn the cornice of the hall. possessed sterling merits of its own and 

The orchestral part of the programme offered a pleasing offset to¢the more stren- 


raus numbers that preceded it. 
was strongly characterized by its melodic he EU Seg ae he Bases 


SK y IR gw 
richness and the direct and powerful ap- ‘Lay WIDYANYV)O 


peal-of its music to the general heart. It 
*pjo AIN}USBO | 


moved throughout on a lofty plane, yet was 
clothed in the simplicity of real art. It] » JO $10}1BND-9014}, ‘yreUIPUR, e& ST Buy. 
exploted no freakish school, yet was dis-]-prinq eu, ‘ooogg S}Us}U0D UO Pye o00cs 


OY 000?$ UWIOI1J sy Burpling sy1 40 SssoT| 
.tinctly modern and expressed in cadence aeOtix Tlosiieie Tenia Ao perthooe put 


and harmony of the nature to which the} poumo st oovjd ous, ‘e704 eu Jo Jed 
Caucasian race has been musically accus-} Jeddn oy} Sujuina pue joor oy} ysnoiyy 


; _| Bujuing ‘esno}yy [BTOLeTUWIOH 98} JO A10}18 
rammed ee eet hii tic cnt: a puooss oy} Ul WOOL eB ul Suluiow Ap 
q y we alg stsak MaNINN 7 B10TId Af1IOYS pI}1e}s 

Eames Aided General Splendor. | Pleasure. ad ttn aie 
| uigars overture, ‘In 1i¢ South,” a 
Mme. Eames contributed nobly to the | title that as applied to this wark is not 
general impression of splendor by the ex-| wholly individual, was the most satisfy- 


cellence of the selections she chose and the sng product of this composer that: has 


een heard in this country. It is in 
magnificence of her singing. | technical construction an Object lesson 


The programme consisted of Amherst and pleas@8 also by its euphony. 


 Webber’s mphony in C minor, played|) Mme. Emma Eames was heard in 
| Symphony Piney | Scene and rondo from Mozart's 


here for the first time; scene, ‘‘El parte’’| fan tutti” and in Schubert's song, “The. 


and Rondo, ‘“‘Par Pieta’’ from Act II. of. Almighty.’ She san : 
re , + a1 A ve . a . = bette } ¢ 
Cosi fan Tutte, by Mozart, Mme. Hames ‘| her recent concert here, but “in eltiiee 
Tschaikowsky’s orchestral fantasia after) gejegtion achieved distinction 
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Strong with a fine use of bass harmonies. 
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rancesca. Mr. Gericke was _ forced to) 
bow again and again to the whirlwind of 
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YESTERDAY 


A Masterpiece of Tschaikovski’s, Elgar’s 


Italian Overture and a New and Unpre-. 


tentious Symphony—Many Concerts Next 


Week—The Month’s Calendar—Runciman | 


Writes Sensibly of Programme Music 
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Altogether, the Symphony concert, yes- 


terday, was the most brilliant, thus far, of | 
the series. One of the masterpieces of the | 


music of our time, Tschaikovsky’s ‘‘Fran- 


cesca da Rimini,’’ was played in a fashion — 


that revealed much of its pictorial and im- 


ate creative instinct behind it, and all of 
its tonal bite and beauty. 
time we in Boston heard the eager, change- 
ful and richly colored overture, ‘‘In the 
South,’”’ to which Italy, and spring in 
Italy, inspired Elgar. A new symphony by 


| a young’ Englishman, Amherst Webber, dis- 
closed, and very unexpectedly, a composer - 


who was content to please the ear and the 
fancy—the rarest of reserves’ among the 
strenuous young symphonisis, big with 
ideas and ambitions, of today. Finally an 
eminent singer from the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Mme. Eames, sang with all 
her singular individuality of* tone and 
purity of phrasing in an air from Mozart 
and with a new breadth of voice and man- 
ner in Schubert’s ‘‘Almighty.’’ No audience 
on a Friday afternoon, since the concerts 
of the winter began, has applauded _ so 
often,’ spontaneously, and heartily. After 
Tschaikovsky’s fantasia it had Mr. Gericke 
bowing at least half as, many times as it 
had Mme. Eames after her singing. 
Perhaps this was token that here in Bos- 
ton at least ‘‘Francesca da Rimini,’’ hissed 
and hooted once in stupid Berlin, has come 
into its own. Some of Tschaikovsky’s mu- 
Sic—and most of all his ‘‘Pathetic’’ sym- 
phony—has ‘been played so persistently that 
every shortcoming in it seems to glare ut 
the listener. As much of it is coming with 
familiarity to seem only sound and fury 
with the inevitable contrasts and reactions 
—more illustrative of the Slav temperament 
and the peculiar phases of it in Tschaikov- 
Sky than of the art of music large and 
naked. But his orchestral fantasias, whieh 
are really symphonic poems, hold their 
own and heighten it. Repetition has not 
staled them. ‘Tschaikovsky’s imagination 
and invention rarely flag in them. They 
seem indeed to lift him out of himself. In 
many respects, moreover, they are models 
Of what such descriptive music should be 
—largely yet poignantly delineative, pliant 
yet not splintering the logic of musical 
form and development, surcharged with im- 


agination, yet giving all that it kindles rich 


and legitimate expression in the normal 
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A BRILLIANT SYMPHONY CONCERT 


For the first - 


“terms of potent’ Mieléay) “striking” hare x4 


nies, and significant modulations. Perhaig) 


it was cold baths, as Tschaikovsky,. often 
absorbed in his physical well-being, W ate. 
in a letter. Perhaps it was the fires, ga 
his brother hints, that a first hear ig of 
“Carmen” lighted in him. 
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of the music of our time. cae 
Not in Berlin or in Paris has the large 


lineative power of music, its power to sum-- 
mon atmosphere and to suggest what m Ly 


not be spoken or written or wrought i 


paint or marble so poignantly, been carried | 


Shivering, tortured hell that begins Tsch- 
alkovsky’s tone-poem. 
streak and smite through thé long cresce = 
dos. Pale averted ghosts flitter and’ gibe 
ber in the figuration. 
cesca and Paolo come entwined, their pain 


higher than in the wind-lashed, shuddering, — 
se ty * 


aginative power, something of 'the passion- | forgetting in the joy of their embrace, in 


that wonderful melody for clarinet and 
violins—the climax of Tschaikovsky’s melo- 
dic invention—that suggests them, the long 
ing of them, the tragedy.of them, the faint) 


background of the garden where they rea@ 


and kissed, and the wan awakening when 


Lanciotto came. ‘Give but the title for a 
elew and some faint notion of the tale 
some litile spark of answering imagination, 
and the suggestive power and the searehin: | 
beauty of music: can hardly go furthel 
And with superb sense of imaginative ec - 
trast it is a darker and louder-moaning hell 
that Tschaikovsky sends to close over 
them: Our orchestra, and especially Mr. 
Grisez in the clarinet melody, seemed often 
to seize and impart his very imaginings. 

It fares ill with music, unless it all be 


. 


| masterpieces, that stands side by side with 


‘Francesca da Rimini’ on a concert pro- 
gramme, and it fared especially ill yester- 
day with Elgar’s new overture. To put it 
prosaically, a year ago last spring Sir Hd- 
ward “ran down’’ from London to Italy. 
Everyone who has ever done it knows the 
downright elation of leaving London on @ 
gray, wet morning and emerging the next 
afternoon in a warm flood of Italian sky 
and sunshine. You must do something, if 
it is only to jump up and down, in the sheer 
elation of it all. Sir Edward naturally be- 
took himself to music-making, and the joy 
that was warm within him speaks in the 
beginning of the overture. ~(In form it is 
very free, indeed—a loose series of thematic 
sequences with an occasional long-drawn . 
melody.) Then he began to take thought of} 
the Italy around him and also—it is easy’ 
to suspect—of the Italy of poetry, old and” 
new. It is a land where gentle shepherds 
pipe. They shall and do in an episode of 
the overture. It is a land where Cresars 
and their armies strode up and down, and 
stride they do through many long pages 
of music paper slashingly and weightily, 
It is a land of melancholy retrospects, 
Shall we muse upon its contrasts in fine- 
drawn and slowly-curving plaintive melody? 
But, after all, it is the land of the joy of 
life and light, and so the long oVerture 
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“nies, and significant modulations. Perhape” 
it was cold baths, as Tschaikovsky,. often” 
absorbed in his physical well-being, wrote | 
in a letter. Perhaps it was the fires, ge 
his brother hints, that a first hearin Of 


“Carmen” lighted in him. But. certainly ~ 
“Francesca” at each new hearing seems” 
the most inspired of all these fantasias~one 
of the authentic and enduring achievem . 
of the music of our time. iy vg 
Not in Berlin or in Paris has the large dé. He 
lineative power of music, its power to st m-» 
) | mon atmosphere and to suggest what may 

Week—The Month’s Calendar—Runciman | |). spoken or written or wrought { * 
Writes Sensibly of Programme Music paint or marble so poignantly, been carried 
ie Ak kg Wee. 20, 19037 higher than in the wind-lashed, shudderi 1g, 


Altogether, the Symphony concert, ian, Shivering, tortured hell that begins T's 
terday, was the most brilliant, thus far, of alkovsky’s tone-poem. The 


the series. One of the masterpieces of the | 
music of our time, Tschaikovsky’s ‘‘Fran- 


-|Dante, op. 32, “Praticesca. da. “Ri 
- EG |Schubert’s song with orchestra, : 
Wee |Alimacht,” Mme, Eames, and Sir Edward 
hi |W. Elgar’s concert overture, ‘In the 
|b aul op. 50, played here for the first 
e 


me. 
Mr. Webber, who is an Englishman, 


; ‘|}was born in France, educated in music in 
| | Germany, France and England, and has 
7 | |; worked at the Metropolitan Opera House 
tin New York. Naturally his music is 
cosmopolitan, yet shows German influence. 
His symphony, which was first performed 
at Warsaw in October of last year, is a 
Th | | M PH noble production from beginning to end. 

| sie 
| Beate tru¢. Salta x aepsheSinicnnceiediod” We any and a skilful employment of the wood 
ne te yes oa It received a peg 
a warm tribute of spontaneous applause, 
Great singer shares with which reached its climax when the com- 


It is tinged with a shade of. melancholy, 
, poser was discovered in the balcony with 
Mr. Gericke, Composer Web- 
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A BRILLIANT SYMPHONY CONCERT 
YESTERDAY 


A Masterpiece of Tschaikovski’s, Elgar’s 
Italian Overture and a New and Unpre-. 
tentious Symphony—Many Concerts Next 
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strong with a fine use of bass harmonies. 


bitter 


but this is shaken off with abundant action 
toward the end, and it is made rich and 
the aid of a gesture from Mr. Gericke and 
came forward to bow his appreciation. 

ber and Orchestra in Hon- 

ors of Memorable Concert 


TSCHAIKOWSKI, TOO, 
WINS. ENTHUSIASM 


By Kent Perkins. 


Mme. Emma Eames, as soloist, and a pro- 


gramme of superb music, played, with finish / 


and gusto, remarkable even for the Syin- 
| phony Orchestra, drew a throng that filled 
Symphony Hall to its utmost capacity last 
night at the tenth concert of the season, 
pensnishied a harmonic banquet that will 


long linger in the memories of those priy-} 
ileged to enjoy it, and roused the great; 
audience to a pitch of enthusiasm seldom) 
looked down upon by the cool, white fig- 


! 


ures that adorn the cornice of the hall. 
The orchestral part of the programme 
was strongly characterized by its melodic 
richness and the direct and powerful ap- 
Dewti-of its music to the general heart. It 
moved throughout on a lofty plane, yet was 


clothed in the simplicity of real art. It. 
exploted no freakish school, yet was dis-. 
.tinectly modern and expressed in cadence 
and harmony of the nature to which the| 
Caucasian race has been musically accus- 
Conse- 


| tomed by centuries of development. 
‘quently it went straight to the mark. 


Eames Aided General Splendor. 


| knowledgment. 


Chief Honors to Tschaikowsky. 

In spite of the admiration roused by the 
symphony the chief orchestral honors went 
to the Tschaikowsky fantasia. The or- 
chestra veritably outdid itself in express- 
Ing the whirling clouds of tortured souls 
in Inferno, their remorse, their walls, 


their deathless sufferings, and the passion-_| 


ate story told in ravishing melody by 


Irancesca. Mr. 


| 


Gericke was foreed to’ 


bow again and again to the whirlwind of | 


plaudits that rivalled in intensity the emo- 
tional blizzards his players had just por. 
trayed, and finally the whoze orchestra 
had to rise to receive its meed of praise. 
Schubert’s adoring gf ap to the. Al- 
noizhtvy was sung by Mme. Bames wth 


NOVELTIES AT 
THE SYMPHONY 


¢ 
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A splendid performance of Tschaikow- 
Sky’S tone poem, ‘‘Francesca.da Ri- 
mini,” was the feature of the 10th sym- 
phony concert. It was adequate at ‘all 
points, and the fantasia was given a 
reading that brought forth such long- 
continued applause that the audience 
Was nat to be satisfied until the entire 
orchestra and Mr. Gericke rose in ac- 


Amhert Webber’s symphony in © 
minor was given for the first time in 
Anierica. It is a work written alone 
classically serene lines and bears no 
touch of the tumultuous, fevered grasp 
for musical sensation. It was heard with 
pleasure. : 


Kilgar’s overture, ‘In the South,” a 


) 
} 
Mme. Eames contributed nobly to the} tj, that as applied to this wark is not 
general impression of splendor by the ex-| wholly individual, was the most satisfy- 
cellence of the selections she chose and the} INS product of this composer that has 


Magnificence of her singing. 


| been heard in this country. It is in 
technical construction an object lesson 


The programme consisted of Amherst and pleasés also by its euphony. 


Webber's Symphony in C minor, played’ 


Mme. 
| Scene 


Emma Eames was heard in 


and Mozart’s “Cosi 


rondo from 


here for the first time; scene, ‘“‘El parte” | fan tutti’? and in Schubert's song, ‘*The 


and Rondo, “Par Pieta’’ 


from Act II. of, -. 
“Cosi fan Tutte,’ by Mozart, Mme. Eames ;_ Almighty. 


, She sang better than - 
| her recent ‘concert here, but in neither 


Tschaikowsky’s orchestral fantasia after |, sele¢tion achieved distinction 
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cesca da Rimini,’’ was played in a fashion 


that revealed much of its pictorial and im- | 
aginative power, something of the passion- | 


ate creative instinct behind it, and all of 
its tonal bite and beauty. 
time we in Boston heard the eager, change- 
ful and richly colored overture, ‘‘In the 
South,’”’ to which Italy, and spring in 
Italy, inspired Elgar. A new symphony by 
a young’ Englishman, Amherst Webber, dis- 
closed, and very unexpectedly, a composer 
who was content to please the ear and the 
fancy—the rarest of reserves: among the 
strenuous young symphonists, big with 
ideas and ambitions, of today. Finally an 
eminent singer from the Metropolitan 
Opera ‘House, Mme. Eames, sang with all 
her singular individuality of tone and 
purity of phrasing in an air from Mozart 
and with a new breadth of voice and man- 
ner in Schubert’s ‘‘Almighty.’’ No audience 
on a Friday afternoon, since the concerts 
of the winter began, has applauded so 
often,’ spontaneously, and heartily. After 
Tschaikovsky’s fantasia it had Mr. Gericke 
bowing at least half as, many times as it 
had Mme. Eames after her singing. 
Perhaps this was token that here in Bos- 
ton at least ‘Francesca da Rimini,’”’ hissed 
and hooted once in stupid Berlin, has come 
into its own. Some of Tschaikovsky’s mu- 
Sic—and most of all his ‘‘Pathetic’’ sym- 
phony—has been played so persistently that 
every shortcoming in it seems to glare ut 
the listener. As much of it is coming with 
familiarity to seem only sound and fury 
With the inevitable contrasts and reactions 
—more illustrative of the Slav temperament 
and the peculiar phases of it in Tschaikov- 
sky than:of the art of music large and 
naked. But his orchestral fantasias, whieh 
are really symphonic poems, hold their 
own and heighten it. Repetition has not 
staled them. ‘Tschaikovsky’s imagination 
and invention rarely flag in them. They 
seem indeed to lift him out of himself. In 
many respects, moreover, they are models 
of what such descriptive music should be 
—largely yet poignantly delineative, pliant 
yet not splintering the logic of musical 
form and development, surcharged with im- 


For the first - 


violins—the climax of Tschaikovsky’s me 


dic invention—that suggests them, the Jo 1g 
ing of them, the tragedy.of them, the fa n * 


background of the garden where they reat 


and kissed, and the wan awakening wiie 2 


Lanciotto came. ‘Give but the title fo 
elew and some faint notion of the 
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some little spark of answering imagination, 


and the suggestive power and the searchir 
beauty of music: can hardly go furthe 
And with superb sense of imaginative con 
trast it is a darker and louder-moaning hell 
that Tschaikovsky sends to close over 
them: Our orchestra, and especially Mr. 
Grisez in the clarinet melody, seemed often 
to seize and impart his very imaginings. 
It fares ill with music, unless it all be 


_masterpieces, that stands side ‘by side with 
| “Wrancesca da Rimini’’ on a concert pro- 


| gramme, and it fared especially ill yester- 


agination, yet giving all that it kindlés rich | 


and legitimate expression in the normal 


day with Elgar’s new overture. To put it 


prosaically, a year ago last spring Sir Hd- 


ward “ran down’ from London to Italy. 


Everyone who has ever done it knows the 


downright elation of leaving London on a 


gray, wet morning and emerging the next 


afternoon in a warm flood of Italian sky 
and sunshine. | 
it is only to jump up and down, in the sheer 
elation of it all. Sir Edward naturally be- 
took himself to music-making, and the joy 
that was warm within him speaks in the 


beginning of the overture. ~(In form it is 


very free, indeed—a loose series of thematic 
sequences with an occasional long-drawn © 
melody.) Then he began to take thought of | 
the Italy around him and also—it is easy, 
to suspect—of the Italy of poetry, old and | 
new. It is a land where gentle shepherds 
pipe. They shall and do in an episode of 
the overture. It is a land where Cmrsars 
and their armies strode up and down, and 
stride they do through many long pages 
of music paper slashingly and weightily, 
It is a land of melancholy retrospects, 
Shall we muse upon its contrasts in fine- 
drawn and slowly-curving plaintive melody? 
But, after all, it is the land of the joy of 
life and light, and so the long Overt re. 
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mood-pictures, but rather too ingenious to 
seem quite spontaneous, except at the be- 
ginning. Listening ‘brought little of the 
sense of a burning creative instinct behind 
as did the hearing of Tschaikovsky’s tone- 
poem. Elgar raode_ his overture. Strenu- 
ously he seeks melodies, but they are either 
short-breathed or long-winded. They will 
not stand—the miracle of that clarinet 
melody aside—beside the Russgsian’s inven- 
tions. Intricate is Elgar’s score, far more 
intricate than all Tschaikovsky’s chro- 
matics, and very richly and variously, even 
gorgeously, colored. But often it ledves a 
persistent impression of bright scrappiness, 


as though we listeners were looking into | 


an instrumental Kaleidoscope with Elgar 
turning it very briskly. It is all interest- 
ing; the. beginning, the end and the strid- 
ing Romans are great fun to hear, but it 
is not Elgar at his best. 

Mr. Webher with his symphony was in 
very good company indeed and by simpli- 
city and unpretentiousness held his place 
in it. These’Mre the days of strenuous 
young composers who would put the uni- 
verse—or a little less—into their first sym- 
phonies, and in a new form besides. Mr. 
Webber is content with the traditional 


structure and secuence of a symphony. He 


is academic by free choice, but very seldom 


dryly so. Still more is he content with 
themes that are only tonal fancies without 


any hint of that besetting universe and 


its woes in them or in their development. 
_Like our Mr. Strube a week ago in his new 
Violin concerto, Mr. Webber seems only to 
seek spontaneity, pleasant fancy and charm. 


Often he gains them. He has written a 
short, light, continent and graceful sym- 
phony that is agreeable musical entertain- 
ment. Such entertainment is worth the 
having, but very rarely in these days will 
these mighty young symphonists deign to 
give it us. There is individuality in this 
willingness and still more in one curious 
trait of Mr. Webber’s music. At a first 
hearing it is a temptation at least to call 
his an operatic symphony. He has spent 
much of his working years in opera houses 
in New York and in London, and as our 
ears heard them yesterday, there was dis- 
tinct operatic cut and flavor in his melodies 
and his treatment of them. A_ sort of 
romance (Andante) makes the slow move- 
ment of the symphony. It seemed mainly 
the broad, luscious cantilena dear to 
romantic tenors. It is easy to fancy’ vague 
tinkling echoes of ballet music here and 


-there in the bright, delicate scherzo. The 
dark introduction to the final movement 


might prefigure a tragic scene of music- 
‘drama, and now and again is there a 
faint smell of the footlights in the first? 
Rubinstein wrote a “dramatic” symphony. 
Perhaps Mr. Webber, and unconsciously, has 
written an “operatic” one. Ee. Te Bs 


Tenth Rehearsal of Symphony 
Orchestra Today—Will In- 
clude Webber's and EI- 


gar’s Compositions, 
/} orn, p-Lel- esse te ot ale & + *- i hy ve b 


The 10th public rehearsal of the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra will be in Sym- 
phony Hall this afternoon. Mr. Gericke 
will conduct, The programme will in- 
clude a symphony in C minor by Am- 
herst Webber, Tschaikowsky’s impres- 
sive ‘‘Francesca da Rimini,” an orches- 
‘ral Fantasia after Dante, and HElgar’s 
“In the South” overture. » 

Mr, Webber is an Englishman, though 


he was born at Cannes. He was edu- 
cated musically at Dresden and Paris, 
and he afterward took a musica] degree 
as well as the degree of M. A. at Ox- 
ford, He was for some years repeti- 
teur at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, and at Covent Garden in 
London, which is his dwetiing place. It 


may. be remembered that he was pianist | 
for Mme. Eames at her concert here not, | 


long ago. Mr. Webber has written a 


one-act opera which was produced suc- | 


cessfully at the Waldorf Theatre, Lon- 
don, toward the end of the last musical 
season. This symphony, composed about 
three years ago, has been played at a 
Philharmonic concert in Warsaw. The 


_ berformance this afternoon will be the 


first in America, The symphony its 


‘| written in orthodox form and it is sim- 


ple and unpretentious. 

Klgar’s overture will be played for the 
first time in this city, It was played in 
Chicago and in New York in the fall of 
1904. The composer, sojourning in Italy, 
mused on the ancient gtory and the 
present beauty of that country and was 
moved to composition, The overture is 
of an ultra modern nature and is seored 
sumptuously. 

Mme, Kames will appear for the third 
time at these concerts—her first appear- 
ance Was a8 the soprano of a quartet 
in Sechumann’s music to ‘Manfred,’ be- 
fore she went to Paris to study ‘with 
Mine. Marchesi. She will sing this af- 


ternoon the scene and rondo from act. 


2 of Mozart’s ‘Cosi fan tutte” and Schu- 
bert’s “The Almighty.’’ Beach vb 
The programme of the concerts of 


next week will include Rubin  Gold- | 
mark's overture to “Hiawatha,” Beetho- | 


ven’s violin concerto (Mr. Hess Vviolin-. 
iSt), Richard Strauss’ ‘Till Hulenspie- 


‘gel’s Merry Pranks’ and Brahms’ Sym- 


Phony No. 2, in D major. There will ba 
no concerts on Jan.. 12, 13, for ‘the ore 
chestra will be on its third trip, The 
programme of the concerts of Jan. .19 
ind 20 will include Chausson’s sym-~ 
Phony (first time), Beethoven's. ) 
concerto thn E flat. major Mise 
he~ pianist) and Glazouno 3s. 


lin” (first time). . 
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“Mme. Eames at the Symphony Concert— 


a 


Worm A Tribute to the Band om 1-ob } 


Mme. Eames’s voice is’ the most in- 
dividual voice among all our eminent sing- 
ers., It is easy to imagine, in the ripeness 
of time, a successor to Sembrich with a 
voice as brilliant and as finely capable of 
the essential virtues and the glowing or- 
naments of song. Other singers have had, 
other. singers will have, the youthful 


freshness, the resonant energy that are. 


among Gadski’s best traits. Nordica’s is— 
or was—a dramatic soprano in the full 
glories of ripe and practised maturity, but 
a conventional mtaurity after all. No 
voice, however, of our time has sounded 
quite like Eames’s, and it flatters us who 


take our pleasure in that individuality, to- 


fancy that no voice ever will. Her tones, 
for example, seem singularly disembodied. 
They convéy little sense of a distinct per- 
sonality behind. They are absolute music 
of the voice, so to say, writing itself on the 
air. They give the delight of pure sound. 
And in those disembodied tones is as singu- 
larly crystalline a quality. If sound may 
be compared to light, the impression as 
one listens is akin to that of clear autumn 
sunshine on a still day. Mme. Eames’s 
tones are as effortless, as transparent, clear 
and shadowless. They fill the ear without 
sense of beginning or end, of edge — or 
joint, as that autumn sunlight fills the 
eye. They are curiously translucent. The 
lights of the composer’s melodies, moods 
and ornament, play through Mme. Eames’s 


tones as through some clear, finely cutand | 


translucent precious stone. When she sang 
the air from Mozart’s ‘‘Cosi Fan Tutte’’ at 
the Symphony concert Saturday night, the 
music seemed now to touch the bright 
facets of her voice, and again to pour its 
radiance through the whole clear crystal 
of it. When she sang Schubert’s ‘Die 


| Allmacht,” his inspiration flooded and 
| Warmed that crystal. For the. moment 
| Schubert’s was the pure essence of praise, 
almost the “music of the spheres’ that 


Rubenstein calculated to make, as though 
one could calculate such music, and that 
Schubert made all unwittingly—when it is 
Sung in such tones as Mme. Eames’s. 
The singer should have been the heroine 
of the concert. She would, but for Tschai- 
kovski’s ‘“‘Francesca’’ and the conductor’s 
and the orchestra’s playing of it. They rose 
high on Friday afternoon. They outstripped 
themselves Saturday night. They played as 
though the imaginings that burned in the 
Russian as he wrote, burned also in them 
and leaped to full expression. Of the 
mastery of the medium that made such ex- 


pression possible, there was properly no |; 


thought until] the morning after. Add such 
a reading of such music to “‘The Death and 
Transfiguration’ that Mr. Gericke gave us 
in Strauss’s tone poem earlier in the sea- 
son, and to his playing of Siegfriend’s apo- 


theosis in “Gdétterdimmerung,” and it is . 


time to have done with the complaint that 
eur conductor has not the imagination, -the 


| new symphony will be played for the first 


* 


- He has them now by every sign and. 
—what is as much—an orchestra that car 
achieve all to which they move him, It. 
was good to see the audience Very 
man of it to his feet. 


a @ —ws ee = « - . 


Mme. Eames of the Metropolitan Op: ra. 


will be the singer at the tenth pair Of 


Symphony concerts in Symphony Hall, next 


Friday afternoon and Saturday night; @ 


up th 


time in America; and an overture by Elgar i: 


for the first .time in Boston, making 


gether a promisingly interesting pro- 


gramme. When Mme. Eames sang here 
two weeks ago, she denied us Mozart, 


though she sings the music of no other 
composer more admirably. Next week, how-_ 
ever, she will sing a rondo-from his ‘Cosi 
Fan Tutti.” Her other number—to suit her 
new largeness of style—is Schubert’s “Die 
| Allmacht”’ in its orchestral setting. Am-= 
| herst Webber, a young Englishman, is the | 
| composer of the new symphony. He came 


i 


| 
- 
_ 

‘ 


to America first as one of the répétiteurs 


of the Metropolitan Opera House, and thig_ 
| winter he has been Mme. Eames’s accom-— 
panist. He has written some pleasant” 


songs, and a little opera in the old Italian 


stvle that was sung in London last summer. © 
His symphony, too, has been played in- 


~ 


Warsaw. Elgar’s overture, ‘In the South,’ 


is the music to which a visit to Italy a 


year. ago last spring inspired him. There 
is the joy of light and sunshine, ‘after the 


gray damp of an English winter, in it; 
musings over the ruins that recall the 
Italy of Roman emperors and imperial 
armies, pastoral contrasts and throughout 
rich and individual instrumentation. The. 
remaining number of the programme is 
Tschaikovsky’s glowing symphonic poem, 
‘Francesca da Rimini,’ the only moving: 
and enduring translation of the tale of the 


lovers of the garden into music, It is more 


than safe to say that it will outshine all 


the rest of the programme. a 
On Thursday evening, in Sanders Thea 


tre, the orchestra gives the third concert of | 


its series in Cambridge. Schumann’s first 


symphony, that Mr. Gericke played so 
thrillingly a few weeks ago; Liszt’s ‘‘Tasgo,’?* 


Professor Paine’s pagan prelude to “The 
birds’’ of Aristophanes, and Grieg’s econ- 
certo for piano in A minor, make the pro- 
sramme. In the concerto, Mr. George Proc- 
tor plays the pianoforte part. 
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Orchestra at Tenth: Concert 
Gives Work Written a Few 
Years Ago by Amherst 
Webber, an Englishman, 


Pie oe | 
o---- -~-- ' .bi0 

The programme of the i0th concert 
given last night by tne’ Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Gericke conduc- 


‘tor, in Symphony Hall, was as follows; 


Symphony in C-minor Webber 
Scene and rondo from ‘‘Cosi fan tutte’’. Mozart 
“Francesca da Rimini’’ Tschaikowsky 
song, **The Almighty’’ Schubert 
Overture, ‘‘In the South’’ Elgar 

The symphony and the overture were 
played for the ~-first time in Boston; 


the symphony, played for the first time 
in this country, was composed in Eng: 
land about three years ago, and i 
was performed at Warsaw in October 
1904. 
Mr. Amherst Webber is an English- 
man. He was born at Cannes; he 
stud'ed music at Dresden and Paris; 
he took a musical degree as well as 
the degree of M. A. at Oxford; he has 
been a repetiteur in London and New 
York opera houses; he has written an 
opera, which was produced successfully 
last June, and when he was about 3d 
years old he girded up his loins and 
said to himself: ‘‘Lo, I will write a 
Symiphony.’”’ Nor was there any one 
to shake his determination. 

Few composers have the patience to 
wait, as Brahms ‘did, till they are 43 
before they allow the public to know 
their first symphony. When we studied 
music in certain German cities we 
gazed awestruck at long-haired youths 
who had composed at least one sym- 

hony apiece, and we remember in 

unich a singularly gifted being who 
confided to us after he had put down 
two or three quarts of beer that he 
had written three symphonies, each one 
of them a masterpiece, but for some 
reason Hermann Levi would not pro- 
duce any one of them, and he hinted 
at something revengeful and _ sinister 
in the conductor’s refusal. The years 
have slipped away and the dust must 
now be thick on those inspired manu- 
scripts, if the amiable enthusiasts 
themselves are not now dust. 

The young composer today when he 
feels urged by the demon within him 
to write an orchestral work chooses, as 
a rule, a subject for a symphonic poem. 
He wishes to paint in tones a legend, 
heroic episode, moving tale or to trans- 
late a picture or a statue or a cathedral 


‘into music. (We have often wondered 


Why no one has chosen “‘The Stock Ex- 
change” for a title, with a generative 
‘theme typical of greed, and with a 
tragic ending, which for dramatic pur- 


*® * 
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Webber in spite of h 


iad wh ro, 
yw fo ' 
r 


3 foreign’ on 
and associations is an Englishman at 
heart and raturally conservative. Who 


has not known young English aftists in 


Paris,. resolute against.any temptation 
of the. impressionists and making in- 


numerable sketches for “Orpheus and 
Eurydice’ or “Orestes Pursued by the 
Furies” to be painted in the good old 
classical manner? 

Mr. Webber said of his symphony; 
It is written so much on traditional 
lines that any synopsis for the benefit 
of an audience would be superfiuous. A 
long discussion of the merits and fail- 
ings of the work itself would also be 
superfiuous, for the symphony is evi- 
dently by a man wha has melodic fer- 
tility and certain symphonic ,ideas; but 
his melody is not often distinguished 
and he is not yet able to carry out fully 
his ideas or to express them with con- 
viction. In the first movement, for in- 
stance, there is thematic material to 
serve amply a skilful technician's pur- 
pose, but in working out this material 
there is repetition with modifications 
rather than true and logical develop- 


“ment. 


There is the intention, the purpose, 
there are some excellent ideas, there 
are here and there effective colors and 
contrasts of colors, but the movement 
is episodic, the music is at times thin, 
and it limps. The second movement, 
which is practically a romance, has a 
rettiness that reealls to us the favor- 
ite exhibition pieee of the best pianist 
in the village where we spent our boy- 
hood. This piece was entitled ‘‘Moon- 
light on the Hudson.” It was a sweet 
thing, and the pianist, a rather elderly 
maiden with a long curl, took off her 
rings before she began to play. 
The scherzo has the elements of im- 
mediate and passing popularity, and in 
the finale Mr. Webber shows, perhaps 
too plainly, that he has written exer- 
cises in fugue. 


We have no sympathy with those who 
assail a composer because he comes be- 
fore the public with a first symphony. 
No doubt Mr. Webber will compose a 
better one, now. that he has heard his 
first. He is a modest man, and he prob- 
ably judges his own work more severely 
today than do they who are not so 
much interested in it. Let him remem- 
ber that a distinction may be made 
between a tune and a melody. Mr. Ver- 
non Blackburn once defined the former 
as a melody that is over-ripe. 

The themes in this symphony are 0c~- 
casionally tunes, and there are whole 
pages that might well go into an oOper- 
etta. The audience was well disposed, 
and Mr. Webber bowed in acknowledge- 
ment of the applause. 


Tschaikowsky, it seems, wa 
wholly satisfied with his wind-storm 
music in ‘‘Francesca da Rimini,’’ but he 
expressed his disappointment before he 
had orchestrated the pages. He com- 

osed the fantasia ‘‘with love,’’ and he 
yxelieved that this love for the work had 
brought success. 

The fantasia is familiar to the Sym- 
phony audience, but never has it been 
played here with so much dramatic in- 
tensity, and never has it seemed s0 
emotionally impressive. It is not a flaw- 
less work, and as a whole it must be 
ranked below the composer’s “Romeo 
and Juliet,’’ and his fifth symphony; but 
what a wealth of imagination there is iu 
it' What directness and poignancy of 
appeal! Two of the chief characteris- 
tics of the man are revealed in this 
music; his grim and murky despair at 


EE 
—— aia 


was not. 


tions; his meffable one ness «wh 
Bap nded of the woe of any. human 
ng. i e 


the chief feature of the concért, and it 
is a Pleasure to record the fact that 


The performance of this fantasia was 


the applause wa: spontaneous and long |} 


continued so that Mr. Gericke was 
forced to bow again and again’ in ac- 
kndéwiedgment, nor was the audience 
satisfied until the orchestra had risen 
from the seats. Conductor and players 
richly deserved the tribute. Pap t 
some months ago President Hadley re 
Yale University, in giving an honorary 
degree to Sir Edward Elgar, charac- 
terized him in a loud and manly voice 
as the greatest living musician, not 
knowing that Mr. Humperdinck would 
be in New York in December, and might 
pessibly visit New Haven to hold sweet 
communion with a critic of such force, 
insight and discrimination. An English 
musician shoulda not be disregarded and 


put aside simply because he has been * 
knighted and given honorary degrees. | 
These honors, it is true, have nut Elgar | 
in a Class to be viewed always with sus. | 


picion, but he may yet rise above the 


On the whole this overture is by far. 


the most interesting orchestral work 

Klgar that we have heard, not so mann 
Irvin any distinction in thematic ma- 
terial, but from the use of this material 


, and by reason of a breadth and spon- 


5 


| 


inevitable rewards of conventional medi- g 


ocrity in art. 


No work by him that has been per- | 


formed here explains the extraordinary 
pother made in England, where many 
hail him as greater than Richard 
Strauss, and some speak of him as a 
modern and improved Bach. In the 
more important compositions that we 
have heard there are pages which show 


an indisputable talent, but there is also * 


much that is inherently commonplace, 
much that is sentimental, much that is 
peculiarly dull, dull with an Elgarian 
dulness. He is certainly skilled in the 
art of orchestration, .His vocabulary is 


rich and highly colored, and there is | 


often a marked incongruity between the 
vapid or jejune or maudlin thought and 
its expression. 

This overture, we are told by those 


near Sir Edward, is intended to sug- | 


gest the joy of living in Italy with its 
historic past and its present beauty. 
The music, then, shoul@q tbe both pic- 
torial and suggestive. According to Mr. 
Jaeger’s analvsis, there is the melan- 
choly producéa by “contemplating the 
contrast between the eternal rejuven- 
escence of nature and the instability of 
man’s greatest and proudest achieve- 
ments’; the Roman legions enter and 
do their duty; there is a “‘lonely shep- 
herd’s plaintiv® song floating toward 
the serene azure of the Italian sky’’; 
there are many other things, among 
them a motto-phrase which stands 
throughout the overture for ‘‘Sunshine, 
the Open Air and Cheery Optimist.’’ 


While ‘‘In the South’”’ does not deserve 
the extravagant eulogies provoked by 
the first pertormance in London, it 
nevertheless is an unusually weil con- 
structed work, with passages of genu- 
ine eloquence, Perhaps the most dis- 
appointing episode is that said to be 
suggested by the thought of the Roman 
legions—the episode that reminded Mr. 
Biackburn—whno worships Sir Edward— 
of the famous sentence in Sir Thomas 
Browne's “Urn Burial,’’ 

Here Sir Thomas and Mr. Blackburn 
himself rose to far more imaginative 
height than Sir Edward. But Elgar 
is seldom, if ever, imaginative. He at 
times has fancy—which is not the same 
thing. Judging trom the purely technical 
standpoint, thisoverture is often masterly. 
Furthermore, it is remarkably euphonic, 


both in masgive effects and in charm- | 


N 
1 
| 
| 
| 


' 


| 


taneity of thought that 
Other works. % a pies 

Who, however, hearing the overture, 
would have thought that Italy was in 


the composer’s mind, had it noi been for 


the assurance given by Bigar’ . 
mentators? R : ee om 

The performance was admirable in all 
respects; but such performancey are 
now the rule, not the. exception, under 
Mr. Gericke’s baton. 

Mme, Hames sang Fiordiligi’s scene 
and rondo from the second act of “Cosi 
fan tutte’ and Schubert’s ‘Ihe Al- 
mighty.” She is a lyrie, not dramatic 
soprano and this song of Schubert is 
not for her. A’ woman must have a 
powerful voice, one that is powerful 
without effort, in elemental nature and 
dramatic authority to make this decta- 
mation eftective, 

Her technical performance was bet- 
ter in certain respects than when she 
sang here recently in concert,: yet. it 
was not what we have a right to ex- 
pect from this singer, and young stu- 
dents hearing her last night could learn 
by noticing what to avoid. - 
Nevertheless, her technical shortcom- 
ings might have heen pardoned or 
ignored, had she shown an active mind 
Or a Sympathetic soul in her interpre- 
tation of the Scene and Rondo, There 
was little or no interpretation. Her 
performance was unintelligent; it was 
Welinigh heartless. ‘Ihe nearer thought 
of the ancient orator on whose lips 
icicles formed while he was Speaking. 
Mme, Eames was heartily applauded. 
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Emma Eames With 
Symphony Orchestra. 


Amherst Webher’s C minor symphony 
and Sir Edward Elgar’s overture, ‘“‘in 


the South,’’ were the orchestral novel- 
ties of the 10th Symphony program. 


Mme Emma Eames was the soloist in 
vocal 


compositions 
‘hubert., 


by Mozart and 
Tochaikowsky’s ‘‘Francesca 


u.a Rimini’ fantasia completed the list 


of selections. Mr Webber is a young 
English musician who was here a few 
weeks ago as accompanist with Mme, 
_Eames’ concert company, and several of 
his smaller compositions, mainly songs, 
have been received with favor in this” 


country. The symphony played by 
orchestra is new to this country and 4s" 
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large a scale. It. four shor 


‘movements. and, according to the au- 


: 


lines that a synopsis would be superfiu- 


ous.”” The symphony is a creditable 


piece of work for so young a musician, 


thor, ‘is written so much on traditional 


and although there are frequent thin | 


places in the’ instrumentation, the scor- 


ing generally is effective. There is | 


not much in the first movement that ijin- 
dicates originality in ideas or musi- 
cal expression; but in the second move- 
ment the treatment of the cello part 
is worthy of special mention, and in 
fact the § strin 


Twice — “‘Tschaikowsky Work 
Superbly Rendered. — 


The tenth Symphony concert was no- 
table for its two novelties, both, curi- 


| ously enough, by Englishmen. One was 
} 


'a full-fledged symphony, the work of 


scoring throughout | 


shows considerable skill. The scherzo 
is rather vague in form, and the finale - 


is excellent not only in outline but 


(in aevelopment and instrumentation.’ 


_Mr Webber has “told his story’’ pleas- 
‘ingly and is to be congratulated for his 
‘good work. The performance by the 
eee was satisfactory, and after 
}each movement the applause was very 
! hearty. 

Igar’s overture, ‘In the South,” is a 
bright and cheery piece of music, sug- 
gesting balmy skies, pastoral joys, shep- 
herds and their flocks, some turbulent 
episodes and a generally exuberant 
Spirit which is illustrated by ever vary- 
ing tempos -and combinations of instru- 
ments that make up a brilliant descrip- 
tive werk. It is delightfully free in 
form and the elaborate score is filled 
with exquisite ‘‘surprises,’’ given to the 
different contingents of the orchestra. 
The orchestra played as if inspired and 
closed the program in a glorious manner 
amid showers of plaudits. The somber 
atmosphere of the ‘‘Francesca da Ri- 
mini’ fantasia was artistically revealed 
in the interpretation by Mr Gericke’s 
forces. 

Mme Eames was in better voice than 
when she appeared here a few weeks 
ago and her two contributions showed 
that the great artist hardly did herself 
justice at her former recital. She sang 
the Mozart aria from his almost for- 
gotten opera. “Cosi fan Tutte,’’ with 
beautiful expression and clarity of tone, 
although somewhat lacking in warmth, 
‘In Schubert’s ‘‘Allmacht” she was not 
$0 satisfactory, for Mme Eames’ voice 
lacks the dramatic quality required to 
make this song impressive. Aside from 
that her performance was marked by 
brilliancy and an almost flawless techni- 


Amherst Webber, a2 man whose name 
had never before been seen on our pro- 
grams as a composer. The work is 
frankly a return to the placidity and 
classicism of the Brahms style; no at- 
tempt is made to stun or even to sur- 
prise; no strivings for the tumultuous 
orchestration or the impressionistic 
tone-color ot today’s moderns are to be 
found. The result, is pleasing for its 
very lack of pretension, and it shows 
Mr. Webber to be a man of taste, a 
musician of accomplishments and a 
force that ought to be seriously reck- 


‘oned with in the musical developrment 


might bear 


of England. _ 
The other Briton, the well-known and 


over-lauded Elgar, was represented by 
his overture ‘“‘In the South.’’ The work |: 
any title; it is In no way | 


unmistakably expressive of Italy. It has 
much beautv, however, some passages 


of deep and sonorous suggestiveness | 


and is, on the whole, the best specimen 
of Elgar’s industry that has yet come 
across the ocean. 

But spite of the ‘‘first-times,’’ the 
great and overwhelming feature of the 


‘concert was tre irresistibly emotional 
iand splendidly virtuoso performance of 


‘ 


| 
| 


cal finish. Mine Eames was given dem- : 


onstrative evidences of appreciation 
after each selection. 

Prof Willy Hess will be the soloist at 
the concerts this week, the last concerts 
‘before the third monthly trip. He will 
play Beethoven’s concerto for the violin. 
The other works to be performed are 
Rubin Goldmark’s ‘Hiawatha’ over- 
ture, Strauss’ ‘‘Till Eulenspiegel’ and 
Brahms’ second symphony. 


{TWO NOVELTIES AT 
SYMPHONY GONGER 
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Contributed by Englishmen to Pro- 
gram — Mme. Eames Appears 


Tschaikowsky’s great ‘“‘Francesca da 
Rimini’ tone-poem. Never has it had 
such a reading in this city, and Mr. 
Gericke and the men themselves had to 
arise and bow to the enthusiasm. 

Mme. Eames sang a bit from ‘Cosi 
Fan Tutti’ and Schubert’s “The Al- 


mighty.’’ In neither did she appear to) 


any special advantage. 


MUSICAL MATTERS 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Oda! PROGRAMME. 


Amherst Webber, Symphony in C minor, 
(First time.) 
Mozart, Recitative and Rondo from Act IIL., 
“Cosi fan Tutte.’’ 
Mme. KMames., 
Tschaikowsky, Symphonic poem, ‘‘Fran- 
cesca da Rimini.’’ 
Schubert, Song with orchestra ‘‘Die All- 
macht,’’ 
Mme, Eames, 
Elgar, Overture, ‘‘In the South.’’ 
(First time.) 


| 


| 


Mr, Webber recently appearea as 


pianist and accompanist at Mme. Eames’ | 


concert we little suspected that he had a 
Symphony up his sleeve. But he has come 
back to Boston with a composition in the 
great epic form and has won a g00d suc- 
cess at the leading symphonic concerts of 
America, Were the Symphony the work 
of one of our resident composers we should 
have roseate adjectives fiying; but we do 
not get as deeply excited over the stranger 
Within our gates. | 
Nevertheless, the new Symphony is a 
worthy addition to the modern repertoire. 
Mr. Webber has not tried to push beyond 
the 24 known musical keys: he has not in- 
vented a new system of musical vague- 


chords, or dissonances, or progressions: 


|} and he employs an orchestra that is quite 
| moderate and conservative. 


The first movement makes a food im- 
pression. After an introductory lament 
there enters an agitated chief theme in 


minor against a gentle subordinate theme | 


In Major, in excellent contrast. The clos- 
Ing theme is again in a perturbed and 
fiery vein, and brings the expositien to a 


well-marked ending. There is no repeat of 


this first section: at least none was made 
M, y . ¢ ‘ rc P - 

on Saturday. The development section was 

not very remarkable, although it was sor- 


rowful even to the muted-horn point, and | 
tne recapitulation was shortened. The | 


coda was especially effective, with some 
fine augmentation of the figures and an 


, excelient climax. A brief but good Sonata- 


Allegro, 

The slow movement, which came next, 
Se med the weakest part of the composi- 
tion, There was some tender conversation 
between the violins and the violoneellos, but 
nothing that seemed of long breath or in- 
Spired. The secherzo shows an ease in 


scoring that deserves recognition. There | 


was both impetuosity and originality in 
this movement, a strong contrast at the 
trio and an especially fine returning pass- 
age. : 


the finale had a chief theme that seemed 


as lf Mephistopheles were Singing his ser- 


enade in Berlioz’s ‘“‘Damnation of Faust,’’ 


| but this did not weaken the movement. 


Here one found excellent development ex- 
tending even to the fuga] point, the wood- 
wind, beginning with the bassoon, doing 
some coltitrapuntal work that was verv 
Clear and interesting. ) 


This finale was the best movement of the 
| 


entire work, and shows that there is much 
Of promise and already much achievement 
in the composition of Mr. Webber. There 
was hearty applause, and the composer. 
Was obliged to bow his thanks from the 
balcony, where he gat. 

We are glad to hail a new composer who 
is neither extreme nor radical. and we 
Shall watch his growth with interest. Such 
& symphony had «a good right to perform- 
ance in our series, and the music diction- 


aries must add the name of Amherst Web- 


ber to their list. 

Mme, Eames appeared to better advan- 
tage in this concert than in the recent one 
Ziven in Boston. She sang the Mozart 
aria with much sweetness, and seems to 


deep 


peined in the p 


full. But the high notes were not as ree 
sonant as of yore, and one suspected her 
of “‘saving her voice’’ all through the aria, 
although she sang the recitative effectively, . 

Mme. Eames was never a vocal spend-~ 


thrift; but the economy when the ‘ 1€;. 


octave was reached was too.self-eviden 
In “‘bel canto!’ she was very smooth an 


tender. Her chief success, however, was. 


made in the Schubert number. : 


It meant a great deal to arouse the audi- | 


ence to enthusiasm after the tremendous 
effect of the Tschaikowsky number, -yé6t' 
the artist did this, and did it legitimately. 


7 At the end she had reserve force enou 
ness; he has not even discovered any new f Bel 


to make-a very broad and telling climax. 
She was recalled several times, and floral 
tributes were also in evidence. 


a ne ne ee ee 


“Francesca da Rimini’ was a blaze 6f- 
orchestral brilliancy plus musical ideas, 


Such music still causes us to hope that out 
of Russia there may yet come a physician 
for our ailing and suffering art of Music. 
it was not in the obvious effects of howl- 
ing winds or fierce crashes that the tri- 
umph of the work lay, but whether in 
mighty climaxes or in the simplest solos 
there was a graphic portraval of Dante’s 
poem. The utter sadness of Paolo and his 
love, the brooding melancholy that hung 
over the doomed pair, from these touches 
to the rear of infernal tempests, every 
musical thought was played as if the 
orchestra were quite in love with the 
work, 


Yet we may single out the passages for 


flute, for clarinette and for the muted 
Violoncellos as being most nobly performed. 
At the end the enthusiasm of the publie 


‘burst forth in a torrent; rarely nave we 


seen such a demonstration at these con- 
certs. After Mr. Gericke had twice ac- 
knowledged the plaudits he caused the 
orchestra to rise and share in the ovation, 
Which then went up to fever heat. 

We do not think for an instant that the. 
facet that everybody took such delight in 
the work is proof that it is weaker music 
than that which cannot be understood! 

Dr. Elgar shrivelled somewhat before the 
ehromatic whirlwinds. His “In the South” 
is an Italtan wicture," put unfortunately 
Berlioz, Richard Strauss and Charpentier 
had been in Italy before him. When we 
heard the powertul rumblings and the for- 
tissimo touches of the overture we did not 
think of ancient legions marching on the 
Appian Way, we only felt that the Chianti 
and the Fritio Misto had disagreed with 
the Englishman. 

IiXven the tendcr viola theme, well played 
by Mr. fIerir, could not make headway 
against the glorious melodic touches of 


Tschaikowsky. We are certain that, -had 


London heard this work in the same juxta- 
position that we did at this concert, there 
would not have: been so much enthusiastie 
writing about it. . 
The coda climax was the most effect#re 
portion of the composition, as it ought to 
be, but we scarcely feel inclined to rank 
this opus with Elgar’s set of orchestral 
variation. Louis C5. Elson, ° ; 
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for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA, 
D major, op. 73. 


. 2, in 


I. Allegro non troppo. 
II. Adagio non troppo. 
III. Allegretto grazioso, quasi Andante. 


IV. Allegro con spirito, 


1905-O6. 


Programme. 
OVERTURE to ‘‘Hiawatha.”’ 
‘Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,”’ op. 28. 
Soloist 


CONCERTO in D minor 


op. 61. 
I. Allegro, ma non troppo. 


II. Larghetto. 
III. Rondo. 


Symphony Hall. 
Al. CONCERT 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 6, AT 8, P.M. 
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WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 
Professor WILLY HESS. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 


RUBIN GOLDMARK. 
RICHARD STRAUSS. 


BEETHOVEN. 
BRAHMS, 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1905-O6., 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 
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Programme. 
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RUBIN GOLDMARK. OVERTURE to “‘Hiawatha.”’ 


BEETHOVEN. nee in D minor for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA, 
op. 61. 


Allegro, ma non troppo. 
Larghetto. 
Rondo, 


RICHARD STRAUSS. ‘Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,” op. 28. 


a 


~ eat, S -. 


- 


: | BRAHMS, SYMPHONY No. 2, in D major, op. 73. 
PROF WILLY HES83 | | I. Allegro non troppo. 


Daloist at the Boston dy mpho ny Concert | II. Adagio non troppo. 


III. Allegretto grazioso, quasi Andante. 
on Saturday | IV. Allegro con spirito, 


Soloist: 


Professor WILLY HESS. 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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a ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


‘The 1ith public rehearsal of the Bos- 


ton Symphony orchestra will be in Sym- 


phony Hall this afternoon. The or- 


-chestral pieces will be Rubin Goldmark’s 


overture to “Hiawatha,” Richaru 
Strauss’ amazing rondo, “Till Kul @- 


| spiegel’s Merry Pranks, * and Brahn.’ 


enial symphony in D major, No. 2z. 
ubin Goldmark is a nephew of the 


'eomposer of ‘‘The Queen of Sheba,’ 
' which is now playing at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, the composer. ot 


“Satuntala’ and other overtures, etc. 


Rubin was born in New York in 1i&/2. 


He studied there and in Vienna, In 1893+ 
he went to Colorado Springs for his 
health and directed a conservatory. ot 
music. This overture, in which, by the 


way, there is no atfempt to use Indian 


folk-tunes as thematic material, was 

layed here at a Symphony concert 

an. 13. 1900. Mr. Gericke announced *®% 
reptition of it a season or two ago, but 
for unavoidable reasons the overture 
Was not played. A violin sonata by Mr. 
Goldmark, who now lives in New York, 
tend been played here at a Kneisel cer 
cer 

Mr. Felix Weingartner, conductor, 
with the New York Symphony orches- 
tra, will give a concert in Symphony 
Hall on Wednesday evening, the 17th. 
The programme will be as follows: 
Mendeissohn’s overture to ‘“Fingal’s 
Cave’; Schumann’s Symphony in B 
flat major, No. 1; Berlioz’s Fantastic 
Symphony. 

Mr.- Walter Damrosch, the regular 
conductor of the New York Symphony 
orchestra, will give a concert in Sym- 
Phony Hall on Thursday afternoon, the 
18th, when the programme will include: 
Tschaikowsky’ Ss Symphony No 5, 
Brahms’, piano concerto No. 1 (Mr. 
seffy, pianist), Debussy’s prelude to 
“The Afternoon of a Faun,” and Pa- 
rade de Foire and Theme Varie from 
Lalo’s ballet “Namouna,’ "ties ) : 


— “for the first ane gare pind a e 
Vienna nearly a hundred years ago, it. 
could hardly have come to him more as a 


MR. HESS SURPRISES A SYMPHONY - ‘i 
new and living thing than it seemed be 


AUDIENCE 


A Remarkable Performance of Beethoven’s 


Violin Concerto—The Concerts of: Next | 


Week and Weeks to Come—Mr., Converse’s 
First Opera—Sembrich in Boston Twen- 
ty-Two Years Ago and the Transcript’s 
Impression of Her—A Grist of Musical 
Miscellany 


Unless Mr. Hess is a man of very con- 
tinuous inspiration, he will hardly play 
Beethoven’s concerto for violin tonight as 
he played it yesterday afternoon. Not often 
in his life-—it was easy to surmise—has he 
piayed as he did then, and cert 1inly we 
that have watched him for more than a 
year as the concert-masier of our orchestra 
have never guessed that even at his best 
‘such mastery of the power of sound and 
such feeling for the beauty of it lay in him, 
The many that have inadequately per- 
formed it have made Beethoven’s concerto 
‘a cause for doubts and fears. Ofa Kreisler, 
a Heerman, or an Ysiiye at his best, we may 
expect it without such trepidation. But 
when we see our concert-masters week 
after week sitting at their desk at the 
head of the first violins, we are 
prone to forget’ that they also are 
virtuosi, though they do not wan- 
der every year or two half across the world, 
‘We used to do that with Mr. Kneisel until 
‘his playing of some concerto reminded us 
anew of his real worth. Wé have had hard- 
ly time as yet to become so accustomed to 
Mr. Hess: We are Still in a measure dis- 


warded him. 
In solo passages in his orchestral work, 


and in his own quartet, Mr. Hess has 


taught us to expect warmth and vigor in 


his playing. Yesterday they rose to. con- 
trolled fire that burned the whiter because 
it was so :empered. The best quality of 
his tone is its bright life. It might be 
broader and deeper. Now and then it even 
misses some of the darker colorings of the 
music to which it is giving being and voice. 
But the glow of it is unmistakable and in- 
sistent. It sparkled through the rondo that 
ends the concerto. It touched brilliancy in 
the ceaseless ornament and elaboration of 
the opening allegro. It spread over the 
largetto like sunshine burnishing the flow- 
ing stream of a still river. It is a fine 
fire, clear and white, not red and smoky. 
And out of this fire comes a supple and re- 


NEW DELIGHTS IN 


covering him, and there was surprise to | 
heighten the impression—if it were not a: 
Symphony concert sensation would be the | 
word—that he made yesterday. On no Fri- ° 
day afternoon this winter has there been | 
such spontaneous applause, and, much more | 
significantly, such rapt listening as re- - 


come vesterday to Mr. Hess. 


‘he touched. the virtuoso’s uttermost feat, 
| the re-creation of familiar music, and he 
touched it chiefly by the life that was | in 


his tone. 


and figure of the music. Or it flowed ov 


long. reaches of broader melody. Or it 


‘seemed to leap to meet some cascade of Or- 
inament. A hundred tonal’tints flashed and 


| Sparkled, brightened or faded in it. The 


‘intensity and the suppleness of it were 


equally steady. And always it was trans- 


parent. It was like a mirror through which 
the listener saw Beethoven’s music, but, @ 
mirror that gave it life and sent back 
emotion to them tthat were looking into it. 
Other violinists have played Beethoven's 
concerto more broadly, more nobly, if you 
will, with more of what we like to call the 
grand style. But there is not one to recall 
that has played it with such a quivering 
sense of the life in the music, with such’ a 
fine and penetrating fire, as did Mr. Hess. 

The others, maybe, “interpret”? the con- 
certo. He made it alive again with the very 
breath of life. To do that may even be the 
finer and the more difficult achievement, 
For it sinks the man in the music.. It has: 
been our custom to reserve the soloist at 
the Symphony concerts for the supplement= 
ary review of Monday. After such a per> 
formance as Mr. Hess’s was yesterday, Ae 


is the orchestra’s part of the’ concerts, | 


though Brahms and Richard Strauss m | 
it, that falls aH tO Second “gh H. T. Be 4 , 


. 
|| 


THE OLO MELODIES 


aly —————— Jan. 3, a 


A eventh Symphony Concert Satu : 
day Presented Strauss, Beet- 
hoven and Brahms Works. 


The eleventh Symphony . concert, 
though devoid of any new thing, had 
much to please in a serene and happy 
| way. Even Richard Straus’ “Till Huien 
spiegel,’’ that once made old Music Hall 
audiences sit up and wonder what stuff 
and nonsense was being utteted by the 
‘orchestra, is now “just as easy.” And 
the rest, was absolute placidity. 

Goldmark, the younger, wrote his 
‘“‘Hiawatha’’ overture when he was trav- 


Like a thing of life, it bent to every cu vs 
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have made on a different composer, 
Coleridge-Taylor, the English negro, did 


infinitely better in flavor and sugges- 
tiveness before he had ever seen Amer- 
ica. This work is merely a well made, 
pleasant overture of no distinction. 

_. The Strauss tone-comedy grows clear- 
er and really more beautiful with each 
hearing, although Saturday night’s per- 
formance of it was not eaual in spirit 
.and effervescence to that of the Phila- 
'delphia orchestra. last Season under 
| Strauss’ Own baton, 

The peaceful and classic Brahms 
| Symphony in D major made a very deep 
impression. Mr. Gericke is a master 
interpreter of the great Viennese, and 
his orchestra is responsive to his will, 
Whether in this or any other work. 

Mr. Hess played the Beethoven vio- 
lin concerto with admirable care and 
taste, and was rapturously applauded. 

BRE Al TG eM Bh 2 +g 


Willy Hess, Symphony 


“Orchestra Soloist, 
Deke D My 4 66 


Two Sousa Concerts—Sem. 
~ brich in a Song Recital. 


Kneisel Quartet — Other 
Events of the Week, 


- 


sion that the great, out-df-doors might le dag he 


in. tt} Re) tS ae 
Bente iy 3043 » ee 4 ine 2 pe) 
Men Ze ys srpie 
| who’ ca 
terpret it in the proper spirit is an 
artist ip be question Mr Hess’ read- 
ing of the first movement was about 
as satisfying as one could expect to 
hear, all the ornamentations being given 
with a musical beauty that left Tittle 
to be desired as to purity, though a 
little fuller tone one would have been ac- 
ceptable at times. In the second move- 
ment the pianissimo figurations were 
never lost, and every shade of the 
larghetto was shown in exquisite tonal 
colors. The closing part was, perhaps, 
the most brilliantly performed, for Mr 
Hess exhibited an abandon and a con- 
fidence in execution that he had not 
previously shown. The applause with 
which he was greeted at the close 
of the performance was so prolonged 
that the artist was recalled a half 
dozen times to the stage. 
Richard Strauss evidently indulged 
some musical pranks when he wrote 


n 
| the “Till Eulenspiegel” piece, for it is 


full of odd and chaotic measures, rapid 
changes in tempo, strange modulations 
and freakish instrumentation, a whim- 
sical tone puzzle that amuses—and 
that’s about all. The proper effect was 
produced by Mr Gericke’s men who, 
after a splendid performance of the 


concerto, showed to equal advantage in | 


this merry trifle by the audacious Rich- 
ard. The Brahms symphony was given 
impressively. 


here will be no Symphony concerts | 


this week, as the orchestra will be 
away on its third monthly trip. For 


the next pair of concerts, Jan 19 and 20, | 


Miss Adele Aus der QOhe will be the 
soloist, playing Beethoven’s E-flat 
major pianoforte concerto. The sym- 
phony. n B-flat major, by Ernest 
hausson, will be played for the first 
time in Boston, and Weber’s “*Freis- 
chutz”’ overture and Liszt’s Symphonie 
eem, “Orpheus,” will complete the 
ogram. 


n in- 


ee ee - 


The Boston symphony orchestra gave 
its ilth concert last night in Symphony 
Hall. Mr. Gericke conducted. The pro- 
gramme was as follows: 


Strauss 
Symphony in D Major, No. 2 Brahms 


This concert, though it was too long, 
Save, great vleasure to many. Mr. 
Gericke hus a peculiar gift for pre- 
senting Brahms in the best light, and 


the symphony chosen last. night is one | 


of thé composer’s most genial works. 


~The Rondo, of Strauss, which, when it | 


was performed here, seemed to many 


highly respectable and earnest souls the | 


music of a:+madman, and to some 
purists the abomination of desolation, 
now is accepted, yea, enjoyed, and it 
Seems simple after acquaintance with 
Strauss’ 
(uixote,’’ 


Rubin Goldmark is the nephew of his | 


uncle, and he is thus handicapped, for, 


hearing his music, some watch intently | 
to find traces of the composer of the 


‘‘Heldenleben”’ and “Don | 


ap ots for i cay. hie ys to dae na : *} het 
Overture was composed when Mr. ‘Gold-— 
_ mark, then not a man of robust héalih, | 
: 24 years old. Jt was composed: 
when he was director of a conserva- | 
tory. The music under these circum- — 
stances nevertheless was highly credita- 
ble to him, But he is the nephew of 
his uncle, . 
Mt. Hess gave an excellent perform-_ 
Aree Of Reethoven’s concerto, ) 
may have wished to hear him | 
Other concert. and we con'd eas'ly 
Sympathize with them. It would do~ 
Partha: on 9 ag eANnrerta no harm to ut it : 
' On the shelf for several years, as fa’ 1s | 
thw se Sy.aphony concerts are concerned. 
,» But no one refused to py Mr. Hes: 
| ready tribute for his performance. He 
: Dlayed with the ease of the ACCO %- 
plished virtuoso and with the taste of 
the sound musician, and his ti u.nph 
before the audience was complete. 
| We have heard ‘Till Kulenspiegel” - 
played with a more marked flow of mu- 
Sical adventure and in a vein of more | 
| rollicking spirit. Last night there was. 
once or twice the thought of discon- 
nected episodes and Till taking his 
pleasure seriously, like Froissart’s Eng- 
lishmen. But with this exception the per- 
' formance as a whole was orchestrally 
brilliant. Nor could Mr. Goldmark have 
complained in any respect, if he had 
been present. of the interpretation of 
his overture. a 


“Sakuntala” overture, and all are bound | 


to make comparisons. The “Hiawatha’’ 


Overture was played here about six | 
years ago, but we doubt whether anyone | 
who heard it then remembered a sec- : 


tion or even a phrase, The first inquiry 


after a second hearing is “Why Hia- | 
watha?’’ As far as the significance or | 


the color of the musie is concerned, 

The piece might better be entitled 
“Bajazet’” or “Nali.’’ There is no sug- 
gestion of American forest life, there is 
no reminder of Lo, the poor Indian. And, 
by the way, how would any one differ- 
entiate in music between American for- 
est life and the forest life of another 
country? This seems to bea reasonable 
question. The first thing to be avoided, 
of course, is any reminder of Seig- 
fried. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
ficlw' PROGRAMME, %% ©; 

'+ Rubin Goldmark. Overture, ‘Hiawatha.’ 

; beethoven. Concerto for violin. 

r Soloist, Prof. Willy Hess, 

| Richard Strauss, ‘‘Till Eulenspiegel. 

| Brahms, Symphony No, 2. 

We are glad that Mr. Rubin Goldmark 

) did not think it necessary, in composing hig 

Hiawatha’ overture, to seek out aborig- 

' jnal themes and label them “Indian melo- 

dies.’’ There is really nothing to exploit 


| lew German composers can escape 
| from the hero when they portray a 


major violin concerto. The other pro- | forest scene today. As soon as they 
eram numbers were the overture to : | 
‘Goldmark’s “Hiawatha,” ‘Til? Eulen- | LAY p | 
&piegel’s Merry Pranks,” Strauss and , | 


| . ies or theme f the red men), 
Gone at, Disying the peermeren D in the melodies o1 themes O 
concert Many of them are tribal rather than na-| 
Etional music, few of them are attractive, 
| and not one of them is. familiar to t 


auditor, either in contents or in style, as 


_ Concert Master Willy Hess was the I AMIL | 7 
SOloist at the llth Symphony rehearsal | 


the old familiar spell, and the hearer 
expects every moment to see Mime 
enter and hear the dragon roar. Just ee ae 
as when @ modern German composer We have heard Burton's Indians, have 


| .folk-music always ought to be. ies 
| ives a solo phrase to an English horn, | investigated at the Trans-Mississippi @xX-) 
| 


enter the wood the trees begin to weave 
Brahms second Sy/aphony. The Hia- 
Indian peculiarities of harmony ani 
®uggestiveness of rough life in the for- 


est, Goldmark taking a more poetic | 
View of his subject when arranging his | 


=eetr ee = . 


*oe re Steve ed Oe dae ae into }; position, have had the advantage st wre 
Siegfried’s forest, though now and then } ference with America S greatest eat oa 
we catch glimpses of it, but he gives us } on this subject—Dr. Walter Few mth ! 
little or no suggestion of fresh and free have studied Baker, Fillmore, Cushing, 


watha music has little of the yas | Tvs 


Symphony Concert Greatly 
Enjoyed—the Overture to 
“Hiawatha” Pleasing, but: 
Name Not Inappropriate, 
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} 
tone pictures. It is a cleverly written | 
‘work, fragmentary in most of its the- 

matic material, some of which is ad- | 
mirably developed, and interesting as _ 


@ whole. The performance was smooth, | 
the excellence of the crescendo pas- 


out-door life. His themes and _ har- Fletcher and Krehbiel, and believe that 
monses are oriental in their oewot — - interesting as the Indian music may be to. 
aris irennaes th nace Gcicriaae. Tae | the ethnologist, it offers nothing substans) 
| lor has fared better in his treatment of tial to the musician. hearse. “Ete 
Longfellow’s poem, but Mr. MacDowell ; Therefore We are glad to ea 1 * ol Aa 
has been more successful in his ‘Indian’ tha’’ who did not present adOrigim an 
suite, and not because he used Indian _ ures... More important, however, was the 
folk-tunes for some of his thematic ma- lack of any Indian suggestion of any, kind, 
terial, but because he had the imagina- “Hiawatha” might have been, named 


Sages in the climax being worthy of . 
€pecial note. The phrases given to the MR, HESS EXCELLENT iN 
| tion of the inet oh ir ig Mr, ava { “Abelard” or “George Washingtoh’ with- 
mark is an oriental, an iS Musical ex- out disturbing the auditor’s fancy. There 


Lorns were also played with splendid 
BEETHOVEN CONCERTO Let atl thoeot et ete was great beauty in the chief theme, and 


tonality. | 
Prof Hess has established himself in : 
orming i. | Let all thought of ‘Hiawatha’ he 
& prominent position by his playing, his : distaissed. and” the hearer may well some woodland warbling in the coda, but 
zOusical A pg having been shown > Pla d , h F | i A find a mild pleasure in the overture. nothing that very graphically pictured the 
nh many ways since he became a mem- : bs — 
es of the orchestra, and his interpre: | ye. wit ase 0 ccom 


for the music is sonorous and euphon- =P ‘t forth by Longfellow. It was 

, a ssi hemes, lero as set f ; . ' 

tation of Beethoven's great violin con- | lj h ' cous, here are pleasing theme Chere pleasing, well-formed and musicianly writ 
ferto further increased his-~ artistie ¢ IS ed Virtuoso and Taste 


are climaxes, and the workmanship is ae 
solid. .These qualities are readily taken ing, promising much beeter things» “It is 
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| that we do not. ye: 
rchestra in the world could” 

Jed. It ‘was not made quite as progaly 

ro ous. as Strauss gives it, but the jests 

pad clearly brought out, nev- 

the stately pomp of the 

ro and P iuitiatows was put in good 

| iat a the squeaking figure of the 

‘ch- ea who was as lively as the 

“flea. 
ta genkus in every measure of this 
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: Gs ich is one of the strongest justifi- 
ms of Earp ar eng sUsic in existence. 
I pooh of no printed book to follow the 
gery » 3 of this story—the music tells it 
it The Panel mockery of Till, the pom- 
of gome of his enemies, the wild 

0 ' “eateh him!’’ after one of his 

S, the village dance, the final cap- 
sentence to death, the doleful 

of 1e repentant Till, and his final 
ag is wind is cut off, all of these 

_ self-apparent and require no 


ae the composer, who has al-. 


the old version which allows Till 
ae . t ne the gallows. 
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We are beginning ; to hear a ‘con Strauss 


in our orchestral concerts as some years 
ago we began to hear a new Wagner in 


our opera houses. The first generation of 


_singing-actors that we heard in Wagner's 
music dramas were all for the bigness 
and the vehemence of them, for the large 
dramatic effect; however, it might be 


gained, rather than for the musical means. 


Then came the new generation of singing- 
actors to show us that it was precisely by 
these musical means that agner was 
most potent. In the’ same way the first 
Strauss that we heard at our orchestral 
concerts’ was all hugeness, violence and 
seeming excess, even to cacophony. You may 
have the acridness, the poignancy, the oc- 
casional grandeur, the mighty striving of 
his music, our conductors seemed to say 


to their audiences The - rest—but some-. 


times we that listened were not so sure 
that there was a rest. Now we know that 
there is, and because we know, more and 
more of us are coming to understand, feel 
and admire Strauss’s music. More than. 
any conductor in America Mr. Gericke 
has revealed to his audiences the -intel- 


lectual weight of Strauss’s music, the large 


design and significant proportioning of it, 
the pictorial effect and. the melodic sugges- 
tion in it. He gives, though in less degree 


sometimes than other conductors, the | 


nearly superhuman power of Strauss, but 
he gives also the subtleties, even the 
beauties, as the old poetry books used to 
say, of his music. Therefore he has per- 
guaded us until his audiences last Friday 
and Saturday heard ‘‘Til Eulenspiegel’ as 
comprehensive and. impressive ni 
Clearly there was intelligent musical and 
emotional response to it instead of the 
old vague excitement and confused wonder. 
Our conductor could’ hardly have done 
these things for Strauss had he not an or- 
chestra as quick of musical understanding 


and as fine in musical discrimination and 


imagination as he. And it is by these sane 

qualities that when he and it play a 

symphony of Brahms’s as they be tl 

‘second at the last pair of co 

| they go to the very heart of it eS 

no obscurity, no- crabbedness, ho. 

unity, none of the on ty } c 
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SEASON 1905-06. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


XI. CONCERT. 
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OVERTURE to ‘‘Freischuetz.”’ 
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cee 5 allie > 
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a ae 


BEETHOVEN. CONCERTO for PIANOFoRTR, in E flat major. 


SYMPHONIC POEM. ‘‘Orpheus.”’ 


Oe ar ~ ones 


ERNEST CHAUSSON, SYMPHONY in B flat major. 


(First time at these concerts. ) 


SSS SSS oo 


Soloist: 


Miss ADELE AUS DBR OHE. 
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with very great enthusiasm, 
_ the .tribute. 
given with more breadth, but never with 
‘more ease or with better ensemble. The 
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‘equalled. 
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PYF ; Yo be a goped dome v4 cle ote 0 
‘in this case Unele Karl note shadc Ww 
the’ ‘younger Goldmark, who has, however, 
‘done better and more characteristic things 


‘than this overture. 
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The chief triumph of the concert was won 
by the soloist. After the performance of 
the Beethoven concerto, Prof. Willy Hess 
(“Willy,” by the way, is not the diminu- 
tive of ‘‘William’’) was recalled 5 times 
He deserved 
Wis have heard the concerto 


intonation was flawless, and the perfection 


of the passages in high position and the: 


purity of the difficult phrases in double- 
stopping were notable. The cadenzas were 
the acme of brilliancy, and the orchestra 
throughout supported its chief violinist 
loyally, 


The orchestral, peak of the concert was 
“Till Eulenspiegel,’’ which was performed 
with a technique that we do not believe 
any other orchestra in the world could have 
It was not made quite as broadly 
humorous as Strauss gives it, but the jests 


‘and gibes were clearly brought out, nev- 


ertheless, and the stately pomp of the 
burghers and philistines was put in good 
contrast with the squeaking figure of the 
arch-rozgue, who was as lively as the 
Irishman’s flea. 

There is genius in every measure of this 
work, which is one of the strongest justifi- 
cations of programme-music in existence. 
One requires no printea book to follow the 
chief points of this story—the music tells it 


all. The shrill mockery of Till, the pom- 


posity of some of his enemies, the wild 
eries of ‘“‘catech him!’ after one of his 
pranks, the village dance, the final cap- 
ture, the sentence to death, the doleful 
wails of the repentant Till, and his final 
squeak as his wind is cut off, all of these 
points are self-apparent and require no 
warrant from the composer, who has al- 
tered the old version which allows Till 
finally to cheat the gallows. 

There was great applause after the per- 
formance, and Mr. Gericke and the orches- 
tra’ deserve the highest praise, Very few 
can imagine how much of labor such a 
smooth performance of so difficult a work 
represented, 

Sir Edward Elgar recently stated in one 
of his lectures that if Strauss chose he 
could give us one of the greatest of sym- 
phonies. We wish that this chief orches- 
tral genius of the present would so choose 

and leave for a little while his extremes, 
as represented by the ‘‘Domestica’’ and 
‘Salome,’ and give to the world one mas- 
terpiece in the good old form. When one 
listens to such a recent work as the sec- 
ond symphony of Brahms one is convinced 
that the lemon is by no means squeezed 
dry, that there is much yet to be said 
in the symphonic form. 

The symphony received an authoritative 
performance in ‘which every beauty was 
well conserved. Especially the third move- 
ment, rather an intermezzo than a gcherzo, 


with its quaint wood-wind passages (not 
altogether unlike the Pastorale of Bach’s 
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“of this ‘work. 


Possibly it was ore 13 “a 
considered as an especial “Brahms exo- 
dus,” for the programme was almost a. 
half-hour longer than usual. and subur- 
banites have their regular habits. But those 
who stayed to the end heard a glorious 
climax to a great work: it was altogether 
a masterly interpretation of a master- 


piece. Louis C. Elson. 
Strauss and Brahms at the Symphony 


Gram : Concert 


We are beginning to hear a new Strauss 
in our orchestral concerts aS some years 
ago we began to hear a new Wagner in 
our opera houses. The first generation of 
singing-actors that we heard in Wagner's 
music dramas were all for the bigness 
and the vehemence of them, for the large 
dramatic effect; however, it might be 
rained, rather than for the musical means. 
Then came the new generation of singing- 
actors to show us that it was precisely by 
these musical means that Wagner was 
most potent. In the same way the first 
Strauss that we heard at our orchestral 
concerts was all hugeness, violence and 
seeming excess, eventocacophony. You may 
have the acridness, the poignancy, the oc- 
casional grandeur, the mighty striving of 
his music, our conductors seemed to say 
to their audiences The rest—but some- 
times we that listened were not so sure 
that there was a rest. Now we know that 
there is, and because we Know, more and 
more of us are coming to understand, feel 
and admire Strauss’s music. More than 
any conductor in America Mr. Gericke 
has revealed to his audiences the intel- 
lectual weight of Strauss’s music, the large 
design and significant proportioning of it, 
the pictorial effect and the melodic sugges- 
tion in it. He gives, though in less degree 
sometimes than other conductors, the 
nearly superhuman power of Strauss, but 
he gives also the subtleties, even’ the 
beauties, as the old poetry books used to 
say, of his music. Therefore he has per- 
suaded us until his audiences last Friday 
and Saturday heard “Til Eulenspiegel’ as 
comprehensive and impressive music. 
Clearly there was intelligent musical and 
emotional response to it instead of the 
old vague excitement and confused wonde1 

Our conductor could hardly have dene 
these things for Strauss had he not an or- 
chestra as quick of musical understanding 
and as fine in musical discrimination and 


imagination as he. And it is by these same 


qualities that when he and it play a 
symphony of Brahms’s as they did the 
second at the last pair of concerts, that 
they go to the very heart of it. 
no obscurity, no crabbedness, no lack of 
unity, none of the outworn reproaches to 
Brahms’s music when they play it. They 
understand and feel and their audiences 
with them. More even; they sang their way 
through the second symphony, and, bright 
or dark, it could hardly have seemed se- 
rener, purer, more disembodied song. 
mT. P 
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SEASON 1905-06 


BUSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


XI. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 20, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


WEBER. OVERTURE to ‘‘Freischuetz.’ 


BEETHOVEN. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTR, in E flat major. 


SYMPHONIC POEM. ‘‘Orpheus.”’ 


ERNEST CHAUSSON, SYMPHONY in B flat major. 


(First time at these concerts. ) 


Soloist: 


Miss ADELE AUS DER OHE. 
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No. 5, in E flat major, 


~ 
ad 


jor, op. 20. 


(First time at these concerts. ) 


Programme. 
OVERTURE, ‘“‘Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage.” 


SYMPHONIC POEM, No. 4, “Orpheus.” 


SYMPHONY in B flat ma 
I. Lent; Allegro vivo. 


II. Trés lent. 
III. Animé. 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORT 


Op. 73. 


I. Allegro. 
The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 


All. CONCERT. 


III. Rondo: Allegro ma non troppo, 


II. Adagio un poco moto. 


Symphony Hall. 
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WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 
Miss ADELE AUS DER OHE 


MENDELSSOHN, 
BEETHOVEN. 
ERNEST CHAUSSON, 
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The Symphony Concert and Miss aus der 
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There was only a faint tipple of ap- 
plause after the performance of Liszt’s 
“Orpheus” at the Symphony concert on Fri- 
day, and there was none too much after the 
repetition on Saturday night. Mr. Gericke 
and his men played it sympathetically. His 
sense of proportion and continuity and their 
command of an unbroken, undulating tone 
suited the broad flow of the music, rising 
in a large crescendo, falling in a long di- 
minuendo. It had not been heard in Bos- 
ton for ten years, and it was almost as 
novel as Chausson’s symphony. Yet, once 
again, it seemed the neglected, unheeded 
waif among Liszt’s tone-poems. **Les 
Préludes”’ is becoming hackneyed. ‘*Tasso’”’ 
is firmly established in orchestral reper- 
tories the world over. ‘‘Mazeppa’’ has al- 
most as sure a footing. ‘‘The Battle of the 
Huns” is making its way. ‘‘Hamlet’”’ has 
been decently buried. ‘‘Die Ideale”’ and 
“Prometheus” have no very strong hold on 
life. But “‘Orpheus’”’ is merely neglected, 
though in it are some of the very same 
qualities that are turning ‘‘Tasso”’ classic. 
The design, musical and emotional, is large 


and simple. The tone-poem begins at the 


softest, mounts gradually to a swelling 
climax, falls little by little, and vanishes 
as softly as it began. Through it Liszt 
would have the god himself move, coming, 
going, swaying men and nature by the 
beauty and the power of his insistent song. 
Steadily underneath we hear his harp. 


(We should have heard it the more clearly ¢ 


Various Announcements 


had there been the second harp that our 
orchestra often needs.) The design is lucid 


and imaginative equally as musical struct- : 
,ure and emotional utterance. There is > 


Liszt’s characteristic rhapsodic vein and 


his characteristic orchestral pomp. There. | 


is almost none of his undue prolixity, or of 


| his sounding emptiness, as though he were 
_ filling the pages and waiting meantime for 
 a@ new idea. The melodies of ‘‘Orpheus’’ 
| seem no less persuasive, and the develop- 


ment of them.no less pregnant than they 


| are in some of the symphonic poems that 


conductors choose oftener when they would 


| put Liszt on their programmes, and that 


audiences are quicker to applaud. The 


| Sweep of ‘‘Orpheus”’ is quite as large and | 
'Yrhapsodic, even if a lyric gentleness, as be- 
| fits, has replaced the fiery power of ‘“Tasso”’ 
or ‘‘Mazeppa.’’ . None the less audiences | 


are warm to them and cold to the other. If 
the music itself does not persuade them, 


hardened reviewer, no less than Mr. Gil- 


| bert’s unhappy policemen, likes to mother 


a neglected child. 
For foil to Liszt's pemp. there was the 
lyric elegance of Mendelssohn’s overture, 


With its little pictures of a calm and a live~ . 


ly sea—musical watercolors beside Liszt’s 
musical frescoing. And for foil as well io 
Mendelsschn’s lyric and Liszt’s rhapsodic 
vein there was the large and ordered elo- 
quence of Beethoven’s ‘‘Emperor’’ concerto. 
Miss aus der Ohe and the orchestra played 


it with a broad tonal Splendor, a nobility! 
of accent, a lofty restraint that were. of 
the matter and the manner of the sie, 
It sounded grandiose, It exalted: fort \ 
and instrument. It seemed to fuse © nd, 
lift pianist and orchestra into. its calm 
power and beauty. In the greatness of 
the music the listeners forgot the pi unis 

who was imparting it to them. ‘her. 
purpose and her reward. It has been ¢ often: 
her characteristic distinction tee 
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MUSICAL 
‘MATTERS 


Adele Aus 1s Der Ohe the 
Symphony § Soloist, 


Mr Tucker's Sund Sunday Concerts 
—The Longy Crub. 


of the Week, 
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Chausson’ s symphony in B-fiat major 


|was the novelty at the 12th Symphony 
. rehearsal and concert. The work was 
_new to this city, though the first per- | 
lformance in this country was by the 
Boston Symphony orchestra. This was | 


in Philadelphia last December, Vincent | 


( d'Indy conducting. It is modern French | 
_music, with here and there a touch of} 


the Wagnerian style; a representative | 
work by a disciple of a new school 


| which the resources of the modern or- 
_chestra permit to “have its fling’ in- 
individuality of expression, some of } 


which are musical problems that no one | 


‘but the student, expert or devotee can 


print never will. But now and then the | @@Sily comprehend. Chausson’s sym- 


phony is in three movements, through 
whieh the severity of the mood sug- 


| gested in the first one is quite strictly - 


maintained. The composer delights in 


chromatic effects, the brass contingent: 


ras plenty of prominent passage work” 
that is excellent in matter, and the 


thematic material is admirably handled, 
as if after Chausson had found. @ 


motif to suit he juggled it ane: he 
various groups of instruments. — nd 


skilfully. it is done thre 
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run together 
ere the treat- 
ment of the-horn parts is very effective. 
In the final movement the new school 
style of development finds vivid illus- 
tration in thunderous’ crescendos, 
abrupt changes in tempo and key, ex- 
treme contrasts, modulations that are 
peculiar, to say the least, and in other 
so-called ‘surprises’ to the ear. No 
choir in the orchestra is slighted in pro- 
ducing these effects. 
he performance was uniformly good. 
The perfect manner in which the differ- 
ent instrumental groups took up their 
cues in the second movement deserves 
Special mention, for everything went 
smoothly. The intricate figures of the 
last movement, many of them for solo 


passages, were voiced in perfect har- | 
mony, and the ensemble work was of. 


the usual high standard of merit. The 
Symphony is a work of importance as a 
type of modern composition in which 
Skill in instrumentation, and not the 
musical matter, is most prominent. 

Miss Aus der Ohe appeared as soloist. 
playing the Beethoven E-flat major 
piano concerlo. Mendelssohn’s overture, 
“Sca-calm and Prosperous Voyage,’’ and 
Liszt’s poem, ‘‘Orpheus,’’ completed the 

rogram. Beethoven’s noble work was 

nely interpreted by Miss Aus der Ohe, 
who, although lacking some of the mas- 
culine vigor necessary to compass the 
breadth of expression necessary for the 
concerto, nevertheless gave renewed ev- 
idence of a pianistic skill which has 
won for her a rank with the foremost 
pianists of her sex. The audience cor- 
= bee 4 greeted the artist and insistently 
recalled her at the close of her per- 
formance, 

The Mendelssohn overture and the 
Liszt poem were each given in a sym- 
pathetic manner, the first being specially 
charming in its suggestions of pleasant 
voyaging, tranquillity and peaceful sea 
pictures. The orchestra’s part in the 
concerto was performed in thoroug 
accord with the soloist. 

Saturday, Jan 27, will be the 150th 
aruiversary of the birth of Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart, naturally a date not 


| tu be passed without notice by our or- 
'chestra. Consequently, Mr 


Gericke 
heads the 18th program of the. season 
with what is generally acknowledged 
the greatest of ‘Mozart’s symphonies, 
that in. C major, called ‘“The Jupiter.” 
The cther selections will be ‘‘La Krem- 
lin,” a symphonic poem by Glazounoff, 
first time at these concerts. and Men- 
écissohn’s E minor violin concerto, Miss 
Marie Hall playing the solo part. 
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ne i PROGRAMME. | Rreertl Ds 
Mendelssohn—Overture: Ras Bake and  Pros- 
perous voyage.’’ - 


Beethoven—Concerto for Pianoforte, in E-flat — 


major, 
Miss Aus der Ohe, pianist. 
Liszt—Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Orpheus.’’ 
Ernest Chausson--Symphony in B-flat major. 
(First time at these concerts.) 

The overture was substituted for the 
‘‘Freischutz’’ overture, which had _ been 
announced. Perhaps it was generosity 
which suggested the change, for that 
work had been played on Wednesday, by 
Weingartner and the New York orchestra, 
and had made no very strong impression, 

We value Mr. Gericke’s reading of it 
quite as highly as the more theatrical one 
of Weingartner, and technically the work 
was bound to have been superior. The 
trumpets did some excellent Playing at 
this concert, and the conventional tri- 
umph at “Schon seh’ ich das Land!” was 


quite brilliantly executed. 


Concerts Next Week 


Next Friday and Saturday Mr. Gericke 
completes, for the time, the notable series 
of large ultra-modern compositions that he 
has been playing at the Symphony con- 
certs for the last month. He began, after 
the orchestra returned from its January 
journey! to other cities, with Chausson’s 
Symphony. Last week came Glazounoff’s 
tone-poem, “‘The Kremlin.” This week we 
are hearing Mahler’s fifth symphony, and 
for the fifteenth pair of concerts d’Indy’s 
first symphony, “On a mountain air,” 
stands on the programme. It runs in three 
movements, and it adds a piano, for which 
the composer has written an elaborate 
part, to the usual instruments. The sym- 
phony is less intricate and intellectual, 
more readily comprehensible and of more 
sensuous appeal than the second, which 
Mr. d’Indy himself conducted for us last 
December. Mr. Heinrich Gebhard, of our 
resident virtuosi, takes the pianoforte part 
in it. The programme begins with Haydn’s 
symphony in C major, and between the two 
symphonies comes Saint-Saéns’s concerto 
in A minor, for violoncello and orchestra. 
In it, Elsa Ruegger, the Belgian ’cellist, 
pleasantly remembered from her previous 
visit to America, plays the solo instrument. 
The following week ‘the orchestra pays its 
monthly visit to New York and the cities 


southward to Washington and westward to 


Buffalo. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
ndad. PROGRAMME. | 


' Mendelssohn—Overture: ‘‘Sea-Calm and Pros- 


perous voyage.’”’ 


j 
Beethoven—Concerto for Pianoforte, in E-flat 


major. 
Miss Aus der Ohe, pianist. 
Liszt—Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Orpheus.’’ 
Ernest Chausson—Symphony in B-flat major, 
(First time at these concerts.) 

The house-programme gave the old mis- 
translation of the Mendelssohn title—‘Calm 
Sea and Prosperous Voyage.”’ The analyti- 
cal programme gave it more sensibly as 
‘“Sea-calm,’’ ete. There is a big difference 
between ‘‘Calm Sea’ and ‘‘Becalmed at 
Sea,’”’ and Mendelssohn attempted (rather 
feebly) to picture Goethe’s words,— 

Dreadful stillness on the waters, 
Without motion rests the sea, 
And the sailor sees around him 
Only flat monotony. 

Not a breath of air is stirring; 
Solemn silence, as the grave. 

In the whole wide, vast horizon, 
Moveth not a single wave. 

A weaker presentation of Coleridge’s 
“Ancient Mariner’’— 

Day after day, day after day, 
We stuck, nor life nor motion, 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

Which Mendelssohn has made still weak- 
er by some placid and conventional music. 
There is no part of the musical voyage 
where the steward or the basin is requisite, 
spite of the fact that Mr. Gericke man- 


'aged to draw more out of the introduction 


than we have ever heard done before. It 
was a very fine performance of a tepid 
work. It is by no means such a Sea- 
scape as “le grand Paysagist” (as Men-: 
delssohn was sometimes called, because of 
his tone-pictures) brought forth in the 
‘“‘Hebrides’’ overture, and even the pretty 
water-picture of “The Fair Melusina’”’ 


|| makes a stronger overture than this one. 


Schubert and Beethoven have treated 


| this same subject of Goethe in vocal forms, 


but there seems not to be enough in it to 
inspire the composer. We wish, how- 


|| ever, that some of our great modern color- 
| ists would turn their attention to Coler- 
'| ldge’s ‘‘Ancient Mariner’’; that would 


make a grand topic for a symphonic poem, 


The overture was substituted for the 
“Freischutz’’ overture, which had been 
announced. Perhaps it was generosity 
which suggested the change, for that 
work had been played on Wednesday, by 
Weingartner and the New York orchestra, 
and had made no very strong impression. 

We value Mr. Gericke’s reading of it 


| quite as highly as the more theatrical one 
of Weingartner, and technically the work 


was bound to have been superior. The 
trumpets did some excellent playing at 
this concert, and the conventional tri- 


‘umph at ‘‘Schon seh’ ich das Land!’ was —- 


| 


quite brilliantly executed, 


of the few that are able to do So. 5 
playing was thorough, earnest and most: 
musicianly in its attention to ensemble, 
There was surety everywhere, and no=) 
where was there any attempt at personal: 
isplay. eae 
ba ta was virility in-the first and last: 
movements and the Rondo was bravely” 
attacked and dashingly carried through, 
The cadenza of the first movement was_ 
splendidly worked up. It is interesting. 
to note how Beethoven gradually turned. 
away from the personal exhibition which» 
was involved in this showy part of the™ 
coneerto, which Mozart had so complais- 
antly allowed to all artists. “fi 

Not satisfied with composing cadenzas . 

for his works, so that the improvising — 
stvle might be done away with, in his | 
4th eonecerto for piano, Beethoven warns 
the player—‘‘La Cadenza_ sla corte! =| 
“Make your cadenza short!” But in this | 
work he unites the orchestra with the 
piano in such a way that the soloist was > 
forever balked of his chance of interpolat- — 
ing his private fireworks. 
The aanaee was generally put in the 
coda of the work or movement, so that it 
became merely a means of/“winning a per- 
sonal triumph for the player, often at the 
expense of the composer, — Mendelssohn 
tried to circumvent this point by placing 
the cadenza in the middie of the first 
movement of his violin concerto, as will 
be noticed in the next concert. 

To return to Miss Aus der Ohe; she 
played with vigor, without vehemence, - 
everything was broad, nothing spasmodic; 
and she was deservedly recalled again 
and again at the end of the noble work. 
And how well the composition wears! 
Much of our modern music is of the sick- 
room or of the asylum. Oh that we might 
get back to the musical health of Bee- 
thoven! . 

“Orpheus,” by Liszt, gave splendid op- 
portunities to the harp and the oboe, and 
Mr. Schuecker and Mr. Longy played su- 
perbly. But the horns were indecisive 
once or twice. We have recently noticed 
a lack of surety once in a while, in this 
important department of the orchestra, 
This symphonic poem is not comparable to 
‘Tes Preludes.”’ Its vagueness, and its 
rambling style become tiresome long before 
its final cadence is reached. “It might be 
wel] to change its title to “Morpheus. 


The Chausson symphony is great at 
times and padded at others. It does not, 
on the one hand, attain the glorious figure 
treatment and the sustained power of the 
Cesar Franck symphony (the best modern 
French symphony), nor, on the other, does 
it have any of the boredom and “‘ciphering 
with notes’’ of the D’Indy Symphonie 

fathematique. 

Tadieen per: some noble climaxes in the 
work. All is not clear (on a first hearing) 
and the first movement seems a .musical 
Corot. a suggestion, an impression, rather 
than ‘a clear picturé, but there is origi- 
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(Mozart, born at Salzburg, January 27, 1756. | 


SYMPHONY in C major with Fugue, Finale, 
‘“Jupiter.’”’ (K, 551.) 
. Allegro Vivace, 
. Andante Cantabile. 


is “t . : Menuetto: Alle . 
| gretto: Trio. 
atte ts ong Finale: Allegro molto. 
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MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. CONCERTO in E minor for VIOLIN, op. 64. 
: I. Allegro molto appassionato. 
| . ames | II. Andante. 
‘en. its ef Feat. gah chin Auta’ A Aus der | III. pt non troppo. Allegro molto vivace. 

: "3 syrapt il She to fo ‘plantorte with 1 much feel- FF 
a iz ae ‘fe iF ing i . gas : me te ; GLAZOUNOW. SYMPHONIC PICTURE in three parts, 

ous, brass intro- | ‘The Kremlin,” op. 30. 
. (First time at these concerts.) 
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nality and sincere passion in many of its 
phrases. | 


. g e's a : . _ s ae AK RL . nee ’ = : UNS I-2 Od 5s EIRENE A302 - . 
The second movement seemed big wit | | <osSeeeeeernentinteneneeenensoanes ee ee 
Fates It presented gloom and suggested | it . | 
tragedy. Yet it had contrasts of deep | | S 7 
tenderness which | the | | ymphony Hall. 
| 


re me EE nn mee mam . 
. . 


| caused sombre 
' touches to become the more intense. 


its finale was still intense, and it was 
something of a triumph that three move- 
ments (it has but three) without any : 


real relief of brightness to their earnest- ~ i: YO Ne 
ness, should yet be far removed from mo- | SEASON 1905-06, 


notony. The chorale-like theme in the 


finale was very grand, and the develop- S m hon on Saturda Ni ht Pla S . 
ment of the -noted figure (D, Beflat, A, |) PO gp Ratilen | BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
descending) was carried out with some- First Time Her Chaus- | + , Jo av, 
thing. of the power with which Franck | 

treated a similar 3-noted figure in his son’s B Fiat. 

symphony. a 8 a é } | WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor, 

And a word of compliment is due to the | [*?’’ Yt“. sae CHET OG | 


| excellent playing of the trumpet in this } ' | 
finale, and above all to the suverb man- | The twelfth Symphony concert, on 


ner in which Mr. Gericke interpreted the | Saturday night, was notable chiefly for 
new work. Not a climax was lost, and | the first performance here of Chausson’'s 


the power, intensity and passion were symphony in B flat. This much-dis- | | YITT (cA) (ok eC yl 
caught up in a manner that must have cussed work, one of the latest products | : ) at . 
surprised those who deemed our conductor Ne a dn ak i Ab | 

only “academic.” Louis C. Elson. of ‘‘Young France,’ is not so very ra 


Se RE © ET ES eal, after all, nor at all formidable in 


ey Cal after 8 SATURDAY, JANUARY 27, AT 8, 


ia if | It is clear, direct, often simply me- 
BOSTON TRAVELER lodious in an appealing way, and it has 


very much of the accepted symphonic 


f form, with scholarly transitions from | 
one movement to another, Fig ae 
are difficult passages ere an | 
there, hard food for’ the _ ordi- | Programme. 


nary musical digestion. It wins 


no popularity at a (first hearing, | 

which, of course, may moan very little | | Mozart, born at Salzburg. January 27, 1756. | 

as to its value. It had all the advan- | a 5). Y 27, 1750. | 

tage of a very beautiful and finished | MOZART. SYMPHONY in C major with Fugue, Finale. 
ee 


performance. ‘“Jupiter.’’ (K,. 551.) 
Mendelssohn’s old-fashioned, but still | " a 
beautiful ‘‘Calm at Sea rn OS lec gare | . Allegro Vivace, 
, Voyage’ was read and played with | . Andante Cantabile. 
Pane HOTS BUS Cer Whe Was She Pons dainty imagery. It is the custom now- | Menuetto: Allegretto: Tri 
-at the 12th concert of the Boston Sym- agqays to jibe at this not over-strong | 1 Alleg , 0, 
| phony orchestra. 'bit of nautical tone-picturing, and yet | . Finale: Allegro molto. 
| In place of the overture to “Der | it does suggest the lazy swell of ocean, | 
\Freischutz.” announced for the whistling of the wind and _ the 
| : “9 | perform-! gmell of spray. Sea-poems are difficult 
ance, Mendelssohn’s overture, ‘‘Sea|in music, and a better than Mendels- 
‘Calm and Prosperous Voyage,’’ r sohn in this particular genre is not easy | | po ™ : , . ; ; 
| played. The paetaasahe wan Pisin ‘oe ve to find. P . | d | MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. CONCERTO in EB minor for VIOLIN, op. 64. 
performance of the first named work Lizst does not shine jin his “Orpheus | | . Kiidete tuctineeocssinnsio 
Vednesday evening by the New York | Symphogic poem, and, although the oe s ! appa: ato. 
Symphony orchestra. The substituted; Playing of it was dramatic ana noble, | | . Andante. 
overture is interesting, but not ¢n- Jed we on Par prt ar lg hr ed | III. Allegretto non troppo. Allegro molto vivace. 
thralling. " e playe e well-kno r€ 
The reading of Liszt's symphonic essa tery for pianforte with much feel- | 
em, ‘Orpheus,’ accentuats lt ing an ower. | SLAZ r : ‘TIRE j 
ted suigitties of that ar meget feeble! of af _ | GLAZOUNOW. SYMPHONIC PICTURE in three parts, 
nda’ which has a pompous, brass intro- ‘The Kremlin,” op. 30. 
uction. 
seen most ail ph ae ae vif Mie (First time at these concerts.) 
‘hausson’s symphony in at major, 
given for the first time in Boston. This. 
one of the most pretentious works of 
this French composer, is euphonious and 
delightful. It is good music, of the kind 
rhat has inherent claims to being ex- Seloist: 
empt from dust blown shelves. | mwOlcist;: 
| iss Aus der Ohe gave a spirited per- 
formance of Beethoven’s concerto for 


ge ge RS. Pronounced applause | Miss MARIE HALL. 
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MISS MARIE HALT 


Who will appear-at.Carnegie.Hall this: afternoon 


MOZART AND GLAZOUNOFF AT THE 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


The Russian’s “Kremlin” for the First 
Time—Coming Concerts—News of the 
Day Sra | pow eet ' i 4 oe, 


Mozart, with his unpretending symphony 
in C-major, that an after generation called 
his ‘Jupiter’? symphony, began Mr. Ger- 
icke’s programme yesterday afternoon. 
Glazounoft’s frankly pretentious ‘“Sym- 
phonic Picture in Three Parts: The Krem- 
lin’ ended it. The apt and elegant Men- 
delssohn made a slender bridge between the 
two with his concerto for violin. in which 
Miss Marie Hall, very warmly and deserv- 
edly applauded, played the solo part with 
particular simplicity of ‘feeling and graceful 
and shimmering tone. The world over, con- 
ductors have been making ‘their ‘‘commem- 
orative’’ programmes for the Mozart an- 
niversary that falls today. ‘Most of them, 
it is safe to say, have followed the con- 
ventional way in such things—one of Mo- 
zart’s last symphonies, a concerto with a 
virtuoso to play it, the overture to one of the 
operas, and a fragment or two, instrumen- 
tal or vocal, to round the list. Mr. Gericke, 
by ‘a fortunate flash of originality, has 
seemingly preferred to honor (Mozart by 
comparison or rather contrast. <A short 
programme contained his ‘“Jupiter’’ sym- 
phony and Glazounoff’s “Symphonic Pic- 
ture;’’ yet two compositions—and both gen- 
uinely music—could hardly ‘be farther apart. 
Mendelssohn’s concerto, after all, was not 
a bridge. It was only a resting place and 
much nearer to Mozart than it was to 
ylazounoff. 

A band of Russians and a Russian con- 
ductor might doubtless have made more 
of Glazounoff’s ‘“‘tone-pictures” than did 
Mr. Gericke and our orchestra. Its 
playing of them was steadily vivid and 
moving, but such music as Glazounoff 
and some of his brethren write is still 
primitively racial, and there are traits 
in it that stir their countrymen and find 
expression through them as tuey cannot 
through any cosmopolitan body of culti- 
vated virtuosi. Mozart’s symphony, on 
the other hand, was ideally played. A 
few weeks ago, when the companion 
symphony in G-minor was on the pro- 
-ramme, the ear detected, or fancied it 
detected, a slight sharpness of accent 
that lessened Mozart’s perfect roundness 
of tone and a slight over-precision that 
similarly diminished his supple elasticity, 
There were no such specks on the per- 
formance of the “Jupiter” symphony. 
The orchestra gave out a flawless body 
of fluent tone. The quality of it was 
often the quality of pure song. Mr. 
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Gericke’s bala 


IN THE WORLD OF MUSIC’ 


it was as near to perfe Hon as ‘ave vee 

a band and such a conductor may. hee. by 
Every undulation of melody, every ‘le a} 
of some passing figure, every glin 
rhythm, and every tonal shading et 
spontaneously, Ages -iiohs CONNp ras Oia BP ; 
pany dash end, sure: 


hawdtar have gone further. Before: | 

first movement had finished we tetonad vs 
were ready to believe in the fight 
youth of Mozart. Music, existing for 


sake of its own beauty in substance ¢ 


form, could not have sounded fresher a mo 
more alive Perhaps there was a tou ch 
of sentiment in all of us for the mom t 
from conductor and players throush ail @ | 
elect ladies of the parquet to the 
humblest occupant of the “‘rusu seats,” 
Somehow it was in the atmosphere that 
Mozart should sound altogether faci at: 
ing and altogether beautiful again, He 
did, You listened so as to say in long 
breaths, and you were surer than ever. 
that it was Keats that wrote the motto, — 
to this symphony, twenty-odd years | 
afterward, in his ode to a Grecian urn,” 
The particular line seems trite, to vit 
in cold type. It did not seem .so, if it” 
happened to leap to mind under the 
charm and joy of this performance of 
the “Jupiter” symphony. 
The chairs on the stage filled. The omnis~ | 
cient programme book ran through a Jon 
list of instruments from ‘‘three flutes, 
interchangeable with piceolo,” to cm 
drum, cymbals and gong, and we listené: 
were face to face with Glazounoff, the 
Kremlin and the festival that he has im- | 
agined within its gates for musical portray- | 
al. (Mendelssohn had come and gone in) 
modest, gentleman-like fashion. It was 
Mozart, who knows neither time nor fash-_ i 
ion, that ears were still hearing.) Then | 


i'came pompous music, festal music, piCto+s 
‘rial music, richly colored and keenly Mp 


;—half an hour of it. 


And through all that’ 
time it was semi-barbarian musié. For. 


these Russians of ithe Russians—Glazounoft, © 


» 
\ 


‘barbarians looked about for 


, The fully civilized West gave them 


Rimskv -Korsakoff, Liadoff and the rest 
are still semi-barbarians who have masteréi 

the use of a set of emotional edged tools, : 
those 
tools—the expressive resources of musi¢-= |} 
and taught them by example and he 
how to employ them. Then these semit} 
material | to 


| which they could turn the means that a 
| West had given them. nh 


vodka. 


They cast their eyes to the East, and the: 
embodied its gorgeous and tant 
picturesqueness in such music as Rimsky-_ 
Korsakoff’s familiar “Scheherazade.” Of) 
they searched their own sensitive and 
changeful temperament. In their moments - 
of despair they found such musi¢ as. 
Tschaikovski’s piercing slow movements, 
and in their moments of riot such as his: 
reeling finales, smoking with the fumes ot 
Or they heard the folk tunes, list- 


ened to the legends, bent to the dances. ot 
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'own inventions, 


| 


| are usually folk-tunes.or invented 
_ tions of them. 


' glowing with 


‘the rivers and plain 


- rf : 


of their own Russia, and into “tone poems,” | 


fantasies, ballets and all sorts of free anda 
pictorial forms went the musical ideas and 
the musical. moods that this contemplation 
inspired. It is the composer who hag flow- 
ered in the cultivation of the West, like 
Strauss or d’Indy, who may not easily in- 
vent vivid and striking melodies. These 
Russians have them at their fingers’ ends. 


They may ‘take them from folk song or 


they may imitate such melodies in their 
The cultivated composer 
inclines naturally to make music by intel- 
lectual process. The semi-barbarians of 
Russia are hot and spontaneous with feel- 
ing. He tempers his instrumental coloring 
as subtly as he may. They are all for gor- 
geous profusion of line and ornament, for 
loud pomp and glow. His musical palette 
is chiefly shades, theirs almost all primary 
colors. 

Glazounoff’s ‘symphonic picture’ utilizes 
and blends many of these traits. ‘The 
Kremlin’’ is delineative music, though less 
seemingly of the ‘moods that. the palace 
might inspire than those of a’ pompous and 
popular festival, passing within it.. There is 
Oriental flavor once and again in the music, 
for the Kremlin is a palace of the gor- 
geous East that happens to stand in snowy 
Moscow. The thematic bases of the music 
imita- 
The treatment is warmly 
and poignantly imaginative and thick and 
instrumental colors. The 


boisterous din and rhythm of the crowd 


| streaming through the gates, or the sonor- 


| O0UsS coming of the welcomed prince, alter- 


| 
| 
| 


~ 


h 


| 
| 


| delineation 
| Crowd dances, sings, riots, loses its breath, 


nate with some fitful vision that takes 
form in Oriental harmonies or in broad 
and mysteriously sombre ecclesiastical pro- 
gressions. The composer’s means to this 
are full, sure and keen. Tha 


vanishes even in the first “symphonic pic- 
ture.” It is a half-barbarian crowd set, 
if one likes, in such a large barbarian 
fantasy as is the Kremlin itself. Solemn 
rite and churchly procession, heavy with 


' mystery and magnificence, resound through 


| 


| 


the second ‘“‘tone-picture,” and against its 
deepest suggestion Glazounoff throws the 
inevitable tinkle of Oriental rhythms and 
instrumental coloring. For the third ‘*nic- 
ture’’ hear the crowd striding and shout- 
ing to greet its prince. He comes in tonal 
opulence and brilliance. They rejoice in 
shrill or sonorous din. 

Glazounoff’s imagination is large and hot. 
He commands his musical resources with 
unwavering surety. He heats them, he 
overwhelms them, rather than bends them 
to his emoticnal and pictorial ends. His 
“symphonic picture’ is a huge and glowing 
Splotch of tonal colors. The Kremlin is 
such an architectural splotch. There- 
fore, his music presumably gains its end, 
but it is as semi-barbarous as the pile 
that impelled him to write it. And after 
Mozart. , Be .. P: 
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he thirteenth concert of the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra fell upon Jan. 27, 
‘the 150th anniversary of the birth of 


Mozart, and. in recognition of the oc- 
casion the great symphony in C major 
with fugue finale, popularly known as 
the Mozart “Jupiter’’ Symphony, was 
played. Miss\Marie Hall was the solo- 
ist and was heard in the well known 
Mendelssohn concerto in E minor for 
violin, op. 64. ‘The Kremlin,” styled 


a Symphonic picture in three parts, by : 
Glazounoff, was given its first perform- | 


ance by the orchestra. 


' 


The Symphony was played splendidly. : 
Mr. Gericke evidently was imbued with | 


the spirit of the occasion and never 


did the great work receive a more, 


sympathetic reading. 
Miss Hall was heard to fine advan- 


x in the Mendelssohn concerto. 
Thore are few great violinists who have 
visited Boston who have not taken a 
hack at this time-honored oom poets} 
There are splendid cpportunities in 1 
for the virtuoso. and Miss Hall im- 
proved them all. She was given an 
ovation at the conclusion of the con- 

rto, 

«The “Kremlin” is a_ big, sonorous 
composition. It is an effort to eepic’ 
/peasant revelry, religious feeling, Hh 
‘the pomp and ceremony of Russian life. 
(‘The three parts are styled Populat 
|'Feast, In the Monastery, and Entrance 
i and Meeting of the Prince. The pocorn 
‘part is by far the most impressive. It 
'teems with religious coloring mingled 
'with something of the Orient. 
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ist, then newly arrived in America, gave 
two recitals here. She was known only by 
report from London and New York, and 
those reports had not kindled the curiosity 
of our distrustful public. Miss Hall’s au- 
diences were dolefully small, and she 
played with almost a pathetic resolution 
to -win them. Friday and Saturday she 
returned at the Symphony concerts. FEach 
audience heard her eagerly and recalled her 
time and again with genuinely hearty 
and spontaneous applause. Boston had 
discovered her, and probably when she 
gives a third recital here next month the 
discoverers will flock to hear her. The 
moral needs no pointing—especially for 
managers and virtuosi. Apparently there 
is only one way ‘to our public for the new- 
comer—through the Sympheny concerts. 
Yet Miss Hall was as excellent a violinist 
at her recitals as she was on Saturday 
evening, and she deserved aS much to be 
‘“‘discovered”’ in November as she did in 
January. She had, indeed, come to Amer- 
ica with a very stable reputation behind 
her. In exactly the game fashion, half 
the musical part. of the town 
itself now why it did not go to hear Wein- 
gartner. Yet that eminent conductor was 
not altogether unknown to fame before he 
alighted at the South Station. 

Mendelssohn’s concerto that Miss Hall 
played at the Symphony concerts con- 
firmed in her al] the finer traits that her 


recitals first disclosed. Her technique is 
Supple and sure, 


and unforced mastery. The tone, like the 


tone Of all this new Bohemian school of 
violinists, is of Singular evenness, pli- 
ancy and fineness, It is never large and 
rarely deep, but throughout it keeps a 


shimmering brilliance and delicacy of 
texture, 


Or such a qual- 
chnical Mastery 


almost -have written 
It is a 


Mendelssohn might 
his concerto. 


in the first mov 


There is grace in it to the small- 
est ornament. So Miss Hall played it 
and With a Simplicity that made the 
music fresh again. Her tone sang gently 
in the slow movement, and in the last it 
had all the rhythmic point and piquanecy 


that Sevcik infuses, into his 
pupils, 


brilliantly when the 
music bade, lightly always and always 
with appropriate elegance. It sounded 
Spontaneous again, because those are the 
qualities that have Siven it lasting life. 
To turn it Strenuous is to make it old- 
fashioned. Evidently Miss Hall has dis- 
criminatin muSsical insight. m2. 2 
Ae . ‘yan. 2.4 ; a9 , 
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Miss Hall at-the Symphony Concerts 
Two months ago Marie Hall, the violin- 


is asking - 


,Save Irederick William 


'ing keenly from 
_ roundings 
| music. 
‘ment, is arranged also for organ, and 


is heard in churches sufficiently often 
to make it familiar to many. The open- 
ing theme 
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| Marie Hall, Violinist, 


at the Symphony. 


Mime Szumowska’s Piano 


Recital Tomorrow, 


‘Various Musical Happen- 


ings of the Week, 
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A graceful 
tribute 


and wholly appropriate 
to the genius of 


his birth, by the i8th Symphony orches- 
tra rehearsal and concert; the place of 


_honor on the program being given to 
_the magnificent ‘‘Jupiter’’ Symphony in 
seemingly uncalculated | 


C major, with fugue, written by the 
maestro in 1788 when he had few friends 
of Prussia. 
The stately 
ceived a dignified treatment at Mr 
Gericke’s hands wholly in keeping with 


its character, ; 
It always undulates, and it: fe] 
| always lucently Clear. FF 


ity of tone and such te 


The grand outpouring of a soul suffer- 
its unwelcome sur-. 
is here put into exquisite 
The second or “‘andante’’ move- 


of four measures in the 
finale is one quickly recognized as hav- 
ing been used by many composers ot 
ecclesiastical music, from Bach, Han- 


del and Beethoven down, as well as’*by 
| Mozart himself in other compositions, 


ibe in the “Sanctus” of his ‘Mass 
n ‘- i 

Mr Hess, concertmeister,’' ably con- 
ducted the lovely Mendelssohn KE minor 
concerto for violin, 1n which the solo- 
ist was the young English virtuoso Miss’ 
Marie Hall, always heard with pleasure, 
it was just a year ago (to be exact 
Jian 29, in Jordan hall) that Fritz Kreis- 
ler played the same concerto with mag- 
terly skill; and it is high praise to say 
that Miss Hall’s scholarly reading bears 
favorably the comparison. Both Kreis-, 
ler and Miss Hall are unimpeachable in 
their interpretations, bringing to | 


iP 


‘upon the subject a sweepin Ww | | 


carrying everything, for the-ti 


Wolfgang 
Mozart, the great composer, was paid | 
‘this week on the 150th anniversary of 


nobility of the work re-. 
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of ‘the third movement was very dif 
ferent, yet both was sufficiently aii 


u 
and indvidual to be delightful. In Miss 


Hall’s reading the “appassionato” move- 


ment was a thing of memorable worthy. 
_~lazounoff’s “Symphonic picture” of 

‘The Kremlin,’’ filled with brazen sug- 
gestions of haunting: bell-tolling and 
other weird sounds in. and about this 
historic place of sumptuous mystery 
and barbaric Russian splendor. 

It was treated with marked attention 
to its suggestions of princely feasts, pro- 
_cessionals and religious rites—the mon- 
|astery theme being wonderfully brought 
out by the temple gong and vivid 
oriental coloring, ‘The last movement 
was splendid with brass wind orchestra- 
tion, and fittingly closed a program of 
great interest and beauty. 

The 14th symphony rehearsal and con- 
cert will witness again the skill in 
pianoforte playing of that excellent mu- 
sician, Mr Harold Bauer, whose Schu- 
mann concerto will undoubtedly be 
given splendidly, as so noble a. com- 

osition deserves to be. A special fea- 
ure of the program will be a ‘“‘first 
time’’ symphony, ‘‘Number 5,”’ by Gus- 
tav Mahler, and the Beethoven ‘“Eg- 
mont’’ overture wili be included in the 
program. . 


SIMPHONY PAYS 
HUNUR 10 MOZART 


At 13th Concert the 150th 
Anniversary of Musician's 
Birth Is Observed — Mod- 
ernity of Master’s Music. 


MISS MARIE HALL IN 
MENDELSSOHN WORK 


“The Kremlin” an Unfamiliar 
Russian Musical Picture Is 


Given— Mozart ‘Jupiter’ 


symphony Heard, 
Henekcd. . ——o— pew. A% «gob. 


The programme of the 13th concert 
of the Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. 
Gericke conductor, given in Symphony 
‘Hall last evening, was as follows: 


Symphony in O major, ‘‘Jupiter,’’...... Mozart’ 
Violin concerto....... s+. i dca . Mendelssohn 


1 
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1756. The “Jupiter” symphony was 


played last night to celebrate the 150th 
anniversary of the birth of the won- 
drous boy. | f 
It is meet and proper that such or 
niversaries should be celebrated with 


pomp and ceremony. In this life that” 


is ‘‘so daily,” as Jules Laforgue com- 
plained, a life of tomorrow rather than 
of today, we are inclined to patronize 
the ancient worthies who in their own 
period were very modern, or to speak 
jauntily. of them as bores, with their 
works of ‘‘only historical interest.’’ Mo- 
zart has not escaped. Many concert- 
foers yawn at his name and wonder 
why such men as Richard Strauss and 
Vincent d’Indy can praise him with 
glowing cheeks. They suspect this at- 
tribute of worship to be a pose. Re- 
mind them of the fact that to such 
widely different characters as Rossini, 
Chopin, Tschaikowsky, Brahms, the 
musician of musicians was Mozart, 
and they say lightly, ‘‘There’s no ac- 


counting for tastes; surely you do not | 
pretend to maintain that Mozart is a | 


man of this generation.’’ 


No, Mozart was neither a symbolist | 


nor a pessimist. He was ‘not a trans- 


lator of literature, sculpture, or paint- | 
ing into music. His imagination was | 
not fired by a metaphysical treatise. | 
He simply wrote music which came into | 


his head and disquieted “him until it 
was jotted down on paper. He did not 
fo about nervously seeking for ideas, 
His music is never the passionate cry, 
never the wild shriek of a racked soul. 
His music is never hysterical, it is 
never morbid. It is seldom emotional, 
as we necessarily and unhappily under- 
stand that word today. Perhaps ‘for 
these reasons it is still modern, -im- 
mortal and not merely on account of 
the long and exquisite melodic line, 
fitting, inevitable background, delicate 
coloring. Music that is only the true 
voice of a particular generation. is 
moribund as soon as it is born... ee 

Not long ago in Paris the G minor 
symphony of Mozart and Debussy’s 
prelude to ““The Afternoon of a Faun’”’ 
were played at the same concert, and 
Mr. Louis Laloy, a bitter foe of formu- 
las. a singularly sensitive and aggres- 
Sive radical in his tastes and opinions, 
was struck by a certain artistic simi- 
larity in the two works that are of a 
different character, for the symphony 
is purely abstract and the prelude is 
descriptive. He found a_ similarity in 
the “candid grace of inspiration, in the 
natural logic oi the thought,’’ and also 
in the quality of’tonal effects and in 


_ the orchestral color, ‘“‘which is all lumi- 


nous, an orchestra in which not-a note 
is lost, where everything has its value 
and charms the ear before it speaks to 
the heart; divine sportiveness, para- 
disaical visions, music full of the sun 
and of enchantment.” And he asked 
this significant question: “Is not the 
purest art that which ignores all suf- 
fering ?’’ : 

In this country we do not know Mo- 
zart's music in its perfection. . The 
three operas that are performed are 
heard in a huge theatre where the 
charm of the music quickly evaporates, 
Where the musical fluid cannot enwrap 
the hearer. ‘‘Don Giovanni,” *“The Mar- 
riage of Figaro,’’ “The Magic Flute,’’ 
Should, be performed in a small opera 
house with a little, but eareful chosen, 
orchestra, .with singers. of ‘sensuous 
voices. trained admirably in thé old 
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need not be tedious waits be- 


tween ‘groups of arias or en emb’ es. | 
The symphonies are played in vast con- | 


cert halls by swollen orchestras, with 
wood-wind instruments doubled in the 
hope ‘to. balance the force of strings. 
Only the chamber music of Mozart is 
heard under favorable conditions. And 
yet how potent, how irresistible is Mo- 
zart’s music a century after it occurred 


to him, 

Think of the men and women, mere 
creatures of a legend or. a librettist, 
Who are now flesh and blood, who are 
better known to us, through Mozart’s 
musical characterization, than are our 
highly respectable -neighbors in the 
block. Donna Anna, the most superb 
woman in all opera; Donna Elvira, Zer- 
lina, the ‘heroic Don Giovanni, whose 
true character is questioned as eagerly 
as that of Hamlet; the Countess and 
Susanna and Cherubino—compare Mo- 
gart’s Page with the Cherubino of Beau- 
marchais—that jealous and intriguing 
gentleman, the Count, Antonio. the 
gardner; Pamina, Papageno. Then 
there are the two Coquettes with their 
delicious music in ‘‘Cosi fan tutte’’—an 


-Opera, alas, that is not in the repertory 


of our opera companies. Eveén the more 
fantastical creatures, the Statue of the 
Commander with his tread, that strikes 
terror to the stoutest soul; the Queen of 
Night with her attendants—they are so 
definitely fantastical that they are real. 
We think of them. We know them by 
Mozart’s music. 

And this music, whether it vitalizes 
stage characters or is absolute as in the 
three famous symphonies and the cham- 
ber works, is as the music on Prospero’s 
isle: ‘Sounds and sweet airs that giv 
delight and hurt not.’”’ The analyst*may 
find pleasure in praising the unsurpass- 
able workmanship, which is akin to the 


' spontaneity of natural phenomena; he 


may marvel at the simplicity of plan 
and expression; the ‘simplicity that is 
the despair of interpreters, for it is 
the touchstone of their own art or 
artificiality—and Mozart himself, when 
he told his Emperor that his opera had 
just the right number of notes antici- 
pated the judgment of time; but he is 
still far from explaining the peculiar 
and ineffable tenderness of° this music 
that caresses and soothes and com- 
forts. ‘ 

The serenity, the classic suggestion of 
emoticon without the distortion that ac- 
companies passion would grace a trag- 
edy by Sophocles or a comedy by Con- 
greve. .Mozart’s music is essentially 
Grecian, yet now and then it reminds 
one of Watteau. /Hazlett said of it that 
it should seem“to come from the air 
and return to it; but he characterized 
it with finer appreciation when he said 
without mention of Mozart’s name; 
‘‘Music is color without form; a soul 
without a body; a mistress whose face 
is veiled; an invisible goddess.” For 
form with Mozart is the form of fire, 
which, according to Plotinus, surpasses 
other bodies in beauty ‘‘because it ob- 
tains the order of form; for it is the 
most subtle of all, bordering as it 
were on an incorporeal nature.’”’ And 
for this reason Debussy is the spiritual 
brother of Mozart, moderns both, yet 
classics. ' 

Miss Marie Hall made her first ap- 
pearance at these concerts. She played 
the too familiar concerto of Mendels- 
sohn, although, as we are informed, she 


‘ would fain have played Tschaikowsky’s, 
| for virtuosos have their specialties. 
| Miss Hall has given two recitals here, 


++ out she was heard last eveni 
“greater advantage, for, in 


a ee 


ng to much 
: dition to. 
certain technical accomplishments, she 
displayed an individuality that was not’ 
before this so fully recognized. There 
was an indisputable charm in her per- ' 
formance, nor was the ~« fascination © 


merely in the quality of tone. 
y 


She was not so successful in the’ 


' andante as in the first movement and~ 
in the finale, and, curiously enough, 


there was more sentiment in the song 


'episodes™~of the first movement ag she 


played them than in_the deliberately 
sentimental andante, Yet she was indi- 
vidual throughout, nor was there, ag is 
so often the case with young violinists, 


especially women, the constant sugges- 


tion of a pupil just escaped from the . 
master and endeavoring to follow faith- 
fully his rules and precepts. Miss Hall 
gave much pleasure and the audience 
was correspondingly grateful, 7 

Glazounoff’s ‘‘Kremlin’’ was performed 
here for the first time and we have no 
record of a previous performance in this | 


/ country. ‘Che composer calls his work 
' a symphonic picture. There are three 


sections. The first, ‘‘Popular Feast,’’ 
might serve aS music, for a spectacular | 
ballet. The second, ‘In the Monastery,” 
is by far the most effective section, by 
reason of its oriental ecclesiastical char- 
acter, the solemnity of its chants, the | 
orchestral effects which are at times” 
bizarre. The score of the third move- | 
ment, “Entrance and Meeting of the | 
Prince,’ calls for a brass band which 
should be placed at a distance from 
the orchestra. There was no band last 
night, but we doubt whether its absence | 
was of serious injury to the music, + 
which, without patriotic or national sig- | 
nificance to outsiders, seemed boister- | 
ously ineffective. ° 

This music might well suit a national 
or local festival. It might serve as an 
illustrative accompaniment to tableaux 


{ vivants with gorgeous stage setting and 


costumes, but as concert music, with 
the possible exception of the second 


' section, it jis disappointing. There is 
nothing of the wild imagination that 
characterizes 
|.Rasine,’’. which is by far the most 


Glazounofft’s ‘“Stenka 
original work of this composer that has 
been heard here. | 
The symphony was beautifully played. 
Mr. Gericke took great pains with ‘The 
Kremlin,’’ and the performance was 
brilliant whenever the music allowed” 


‘Brilliance. There are apparently two 


Glazounoff’s—the young man who had 
enthusiasm and. glowing fancy,. the 
composer of “Stenka Rasine,’’ and the: 
older man of fatal fluency who writes 


| either sonorous. ballet music or sym- 
. phonies after an approved model... In, 


the second section of “The Kremlin” 
there are suggestions of the earlier 
Glazounoff; the other movements re-— 
veal the composer of glittering and un-- 


measuring music for spectacular shows, ~ 


| 
| | 
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His ‘Jupiter’ Is Played Superbly, 
and Marie Hall Wins 
Triumph, 


By Kent Perkins. 


From Mozart to Glazounow! From the 
elegance, sprightliness and classic beauty 
of Vienna to the barbaric tumult of Tartar 
and Cossack! 


‘savagery of the Mongol horde in its gusty 
brutishness! That was the leap that Mr. 
Gericke and his orchestra asked their 
hearers to take last night at Symphony 
Hall in celebration of the 150th birthday 
of Mozart! 

Though the abysmal fall was somewhat 
eased with the playing of Mendelsshon’s 


brilliant and charming violin concerto in 
E minor, op. 64, by Miss Marie Hall, the 
plunge was so violent that the audience 
Seemed hardly to know whether to like it 
or not. No more effective means could be 


taken, however, to show by contrast the. 
noble refinement and vernal beauty Mozart's) 


“Jupiter” symphony and no more striking 
‘method could be employed to exhibit the 
‘Startlingly frank barbarism of the Rus- 
Sian character as portrayed in Glazou- 


now’s symphonic picture,- ‘’The Kreimlin.’’ || 
The orchestra never voiced the tripping | 
delicacy and the fluent tracery of Mozatt | 


with wore consummate skill and it Is 
hard to believe that the beautifully melodi- 
ous song of the andante’ was ever sung 
more exquisitely than it was last night. 
This movement roused the audience to 
fervid enthusiasm and it was realized that: 
0 ill memory had been fittingly hon- | 
ed. 

Miss Hall, a slip of a girl, so slender | 
and lithe that it did not seem possible 
she could have the physical strength to 
last through the concerto, which has been 
made familiar by most of the great violin- 
ists that have “ippeared here, fairly aston- 


‘ished her hearers by the strength, fulness 


and shimmering beauty of her tone and by 
the grace and abounding spirit of her ex- 
pression. She was rewarded with a whir!l- 
wind of applause and shouts of approyal 
that forced her to come forward four 
times, and it looked for a while as if the 
people would break all Symphony bounds 


and demand an encore, 


From the refinement of; 
Civilization in its fairest flower ito the} 


rh il ay | 
reeness of 
ad its first sym- 
phony concert performance. | es 
. Of course, the orchestra played the 
piece gs yg ihe Yet there was of neces- 
sity a bit too much elegance in its work, 
a spirit of chastened refinement that be- 
longs to civilization and of which the, 
‘symphony artists coula not be expected to: 


|divest themselves so suddenly, if they 


; 


‘ever could do it. 


' It requires an orchestra of - Russians 
properly to picture the rude festival folk 
song themes of the first movement, the 
ecclesiastical mood of the second or 
‘monastery’? part, with its chant that 
savors of abject fear and the horror of 
the ‘‘Dies Grae’ rather than the adoring 
or triumphant note we are familiar with 
in the Western Church, and only Mus- 
covite musicians can really touch the 


blare, the blatant, brazen oriental bom 


bast of the third part, where the “En-. 
trance and meeting of the Prince” are, 
figured forth. | 

Mr. Gericke is to be thanked for the| 
Glazounow oe and it is to be! 
hoped more Russian music will be heard! 
in Symphony Hall, even if his artists fail) 
to become real Cossacks, for the music of | 
no nation is so characteristic, so illuminat- | 
ing in portraying a people’s spirit as is 
that of the Slav. Listen to Glazounow, | 
to Tschaikowsky, to Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
you will hear the titanic, savage forces 
that are clashing in Russia to-day and you 
will get a vivid realization of the dread- 
ful chaos out of which a new eclvilization 
is forming. You will more clearly under- 
stand why eczardom is doomed and why 
Russia must.be drenched in still more 
blood before it reaches the Hght. 


mewn ee 


6.4.14TH SYMPHONY CONCERT jis 


- » 

e-Harold Pauer, pianist, was the soloist of the 
14th Symphony concert last evening, and the 
programme was as follows: 
Overture, ‘ Egmont’’ 
Concerto for pianoforte, op. Schumann 
BeepuOey No,” Bias. s nc 9 tbs coh bas oy eee 

The feature of the eoncert apart from. the 
Soloist was the first performance in this city 
of Gustay Mahler's fifth symphony. The com- 
poser is one much discussed in Europe at the 
present time, and he has written many large 
works for orchestra in the most ultra-modern 


Beethoven 


| Spirit. The symphony, so designated, but it is 


one in name ouly, is a series of musical pictures 
in three parts. The first in two sections, one 
a funeral march, a most effective. yet fantastic, 
bit of orchestral scoring. The second section 
is more vague, and is much less of interest. 
Part two is a scherzo that in portions suggests 
a waltz movement that is very ‘‘taking,’’ and 
if carried out in this vein would become {m- 
mensely popular. But the end of this movement 
is not so satisfactory, although scored in a 
highly original manner. 

Part three has for its first section an 
adagietto that is the gem of-the work, melodie 
and highly poetic in conception. A superb bit 
of orchestral tone color. The finale begins 
With a fugal exposition of an interesting theme 


-and the contrapuntal development is exceedingly 
| clever, leading to a most brilliant climax. Ax 
/a whole, the symphony impressed greatly and 


the performance was masterly in every way. 
Mr. Bauer was heard at his best in the 
poetic concerto of Schumann, and the work re- 
ceived an interpretation that was memorable. 
being also an ideal exhibition of subjective 
planism. The pianist received an immense ova- 
tion and numerous recalls, and he deserved | 
them fully. | | 


_ SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
| das PROGRAMME. 


| Mozart—Symphony in C major. ‘‘Jupiter.”’ 
Mendelssohn—Concerto for Violin. 

Soloist, Miss Marie Hall. 
Glazounoff—Symphonic Poem, ‘‘The Kremlin.’ 

The Jupiter symphony was upon the pro- 
gramme in honor of the 150th anniversary 
of the birth of Mozart. It was better 
than giving a ‘‘Mozart Programme,” which 
would have become tiresome. Music 1s an 
Art that is more changeable than any 
other and pictures the emotional and the 
psychological character of its age, its 
shifting character is its greatest element 
of strength. 

It is therefore only natural to state that, 
admire Mozart as we may, he does not 
come as close to us as Tschaikowsky, or 
Richard Strauss, while a whole concert de- 
voted to his music would be no more de- 
lightful than an entire programme made 
up of readings from Richardson or Spen- 
ser. 

But the single symphony was entirely de- 
lightful, and again proved its title to being 
the broadest and noblest orchestral work 
of the 18th century. We begin to doubt 
if there is as good an interpreter of Mo- 
zart in this country as Wilhelm Gericke; 
he made the ‘“‘Jupiter’’ manly and sturdy, 
as if it were a forerunner of the ‘‘Heroic” 
that came 16 years later. There was much 
applause consequent upon the work, show- 
ing that the public are still deeply inter- 
ested in a good Mozart number, well per- 
formed. 

After this Mr. Hess took the baton and 
led a brilliant performance of the Men- 
delssohn. violin concerto. This work 0Oc- 
cupies the neutral ground between popular 
and classical music; it is not intense, as 
Bruch’s G minor concerto, nor complex as 
Brahms’ concerto, nor symphonic as the 
great Beethoven concerto, but it combines 
melody and technique in such a suave and 
graceful manner that it pleases public, 
classicist and performer alike, and it be- 
comes the favorite visiting card of many 
a good violin soloist. 

Miss Marie Hall was excellent in the 
work, best in the first 2 movements, but 
very brilliant in the finale also. Her 
broad tone and free bowing, her clear in- 
| tonation, even in the highest positions or 
in harmonics (there are only a few ‘‘nat- 
ural’? ones in the work) were very effec- 
tive. The cadenza, which Mendelssohn 
slyly placed in the middle of the first 
movement, to avoid having too much of 
the personal triumph in the work, was 
without flaw. 

But there was something greater than 
this, which appealed to the musician; it 
was the sympathetic vein in which the 


beauties of the first two movements Were ” 
revealed. We suspect that Miss Hall is- 
greater than this concerto, that she can: 
do deeper and nobler work. However that 
may be, she certainly made a tremendous” 
success with it on Saturday, arousing the 
public to something like a frenzy of en- 


thusiasm, and being recalled again and — 


again. 


One feels impelled to give to her the title 
that was once applied to Norman-Neruda, | 
—‘Die Geigen Fee!’—‘The Fairy of the | 


Violin!’ 


The Kremlin has about as mtch history | 
interwoven in its stonés as the Tower of | 
London itself. It was conceived in bar- 
barism, steeped in slaughter, and has been. 
the scene of assassination even in most 
recent days. Under the foundation of the’ 
Kremlin of Nijni-Novgorod it is said that ' 
they buried a living woman, in conform-,| 


ance with pagan custom, and the Moscow 
Kremlin has searcely been less terrible in 
its Oriental savegery. 

This Orientalism, this barbaric splendor, 
Byzantine superstition and religious pomp 
have all been translated into boisterous 
tones by Glazounoff. Russia is teaching 
the world a lesson as regards nationality 


in Music; the motto,—‘‘Para Domoi’’—‘‘Let | 


us get Iiome,’’—expressing the ardent de- 
sire to get away from foreign influence, 
which made Grieg Norwegian and Sme- 


tana Bohemian in their musical expression, ” 


finds its fullest application in Russia to- 
day, and even the noisy and bacchanalian 
toucnes were graphic and gave a new 


flavor to the concert. In this case it was 


not necessary to scratch the Russian to 
discover the Tartar, for the latter stood 
clearly revealed. 

The Greek Church theme of the second 
movement was another new flavor. Those 
who have read Hatherly’s book on “‘Byzan- 
tine Music’? have some idea of the weird 
melodies that exist in this field, and, in 


| Spite of the great advance made by Bort- | 


niansky, the Russian Palestrina, the 


foundation of much Muscovite religious 


singing is to be sought for in these. 
The Finale was as boisterous as the be- 


ginning. Like Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘1812” ex- | 
| plosion, this work attempts to portray a. 


great popular festival and stops at noth- 


/ing to achieve its end. It was tubas and 
| trombones to the front most of the time. 
| Nor was it unpleasant to hear,—for once; 


one felt that it was a true picture even if 
rather a repulsive one, and it appealed 
to one’s curiosity, if no deeper. 

Mr. Gericke had evidently prepared the 
work with much care, and he led it with 
a commendable abandon. The brasses blew 
until their lips were almost bleeding, and 


the violins played brilliant figures that 


were almost lost in the tumult. The 10 


minutes’ walk in the corridors became, at 
this concert, a Rubicon that separated. 


civilization from barbarism; from Tenny- 
son to Gorky could not have been a@ 
greater leap. Louis C, Elson, 
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A minor. 


step. With great 
C sharp minor. 
D major. 


for PIANOFORTE and 


D major. 


First time at these concerts. 


Conduetor. 


inor 


With utmost vehemence. 


1905-O6. 
Op. 54 
Allegro. 


With force but not too fast. 
Very slow. F major. 


PART III. 


CONCERY. 
FEBRUARY 3, AT 8, P.M. 


PART I. 

I. Dead March. With measured 
PART II. 
Finale. 


Programme. 
OVERTURE to Goethe’s “Egmont” op. 84. 
SYMPHONY in C sharp minor, No. 5. 


precision. Like a funeral train. 


CONCERTO in A m 


ORCHESTRA 


I. Allegro affettuoso., | 
II. Intermezzo—Andantino grazioso. 


III. Allegro vivace. 
II. Stormily restless. 


V. Rondo. 
The Piano is a Mason and Hamlin. 


Symphony Hall. 


III. Scherzo. 
IV. Adagietto. 


Soloist 
Mr. HAROLD BAUER. 


SEASON 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


WILHELM GERICKE, 
XIV 
SATURDAY, 


BEETHOVEN . 
SCHUMANN. 
GUSTAV MAHLER. 
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SEASON 1905-O6. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


ALY. CONCERY 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 38, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE to Goethe’s ‘‘Egmont”’ op. 84. 


SCHUMANN. CONCERTO in A minor for PIANOFORTE and 
ORCHESTRA, Op. 54. 


I. Allegro affettuoso., 


Il. Intermezzo—Andantino grazioso. 
III. Allegro vivace. 


GUSTAV MAHLER. 


— 


0° 


SYMPHONY in C sharp minor, No. 
PART I. 
I. Dead March. 


With measured step. 
precision. 


Like a funeral train. 
| II. Stormily restless. 

) I sacha dine ols et lin sd = : r ee ; Bias > epee ae PART II. 

IE <DRESSES THE WRONGS OF HUMANITY. 

»LUER Ri DRI KS . With force but not too fast. 
PART III. 
IV. Adagietto. Very slow. 
V. Rondo. Finale. 


With great 
C sharp minor. 
With utmost vehemence. 


eT ae 
; 


A minor. 


Itt. Scherzo. D major. 


eS Ee ATS 


inp ee SF 


F major. 
Allegro. D major. 
First time at these concerts. 


Soloist: 
Mr. HAROLD BAUER. 


The Piano is a Mason and Hamlin. 
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MUSICAL MATTERS 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


PROGRAMME. lef be 190 f 


Beethoven—Egmont Overture. 


(Le 


Schumann—Piano Concerto in A minor, 


Mr. Harold Bauer, Pianist. 
Mahler—Symphony in C sharp minor. No. 5. 
If “Freedom shrieked when Kosziusko 
fell’ (and possibly he fell upon her toes) 
she also shrieked in the ‘‘Egmont Overture”’ 
when the Netherlands won their: liberty. 


Beethoven was a democrat to the heart’s | 


core, and always at his strongest when 
writing about the emancipation of man- 
kind, as witness the finale of the 9th sym- 
phony and this overture. 

One felt the advance in orchestration in 


listening to this overture, for when it was _ 


written the first violins arose in indigna- 
tion against the passage near the end 
which took them up to four-lined ‘C,”’ 
while at this concert the passage was as 
easy as possible for our musicians. The 
piccolo, however, might have screamed a 
little louder in those final whip-snap runs. 
But the performance was on the whole an 
excellent one and the Gericke reading most 
earnest and unaffected. 


Mr. Hess now took charge of the orches- | 
tra and gave an excellent reading of the | 


Schumann concerto. With Mr. Harold 
Bauer as the pianist one need scarcely be 
told of the result,—it was something glori- 
ous. Yet'the orchestration is almost in- 
fantile compared with the great modern 
works; but Brahms and Schumann, with 
their monochromatic tone-coloring tower 
above Mahler or Berlioz, because great 
musical thoughts are always more power- 
ful than great musical scoring. 

To us this Schumann concerto was one 
of the greatest musical delights we have 
had in a long time, and the public seemed 
to be of the same mind, for there was 
deep attention and frenzied applause. 


Mr. Bauer played the work in strong and | 


manly fashion; there was more of the 
Florestan than the Eusebius” side of 
Schumann in the interpretation, but that 
was no fault, and there was sufficient of 
romance in the second movement. There 
was a surety in the playing of this great 
soloist which had its peculiar charm, and 
the climaxes were worked up with splendid 
breadth. 

The cadenza of the first movement was 
superbly played. Altogether, therefore, the 
work, the conductor, and the soloist, de- 
served the very great applause which fol- 
lowed the end; Mr, Bauer was recalled 
over and over again. Then the audience 
rested and tried to gather strength for the 
Mahler symphony. 


The fifth symphony of the prolific Mahler 
made the public sit up. No one could 
drink it in with dreamy delight or in a re- 
“ae frame of mind. Yet it was intense- 

dramatic and deeply interesting. Boston 
ertin hearty thanks to Mr. Gericke for this 


| introduction to one of the most signi 


works of the present. It displays a dis- 
. tinctly greater command of thematic ma- 
terial than can be found in the Di 
symphony,—No. 2. 

If Mahler is occasionally dissonant, fre- 


¥’ quently complex, we feel* that. the idea 


presented sometimes demands this expres-— 
sion; yet this complexity is often carried 


too far. Like Strauss, Mahler can write 


beautiful melody when he wishes, and 


there is. something more tangible in this 


symphony than in many of the celebrated 
puzzles of the modern school. 

The opening movement with its Funeral 
March was - tremendously impressive, 


stronger than anything that we can re- 


member in the most modern school except 


‘the ‘Death and “Transfiguration” of 


nS 


| Strauss. Even Franck’s symphony (the” 
very. best of the latterday French school)” 
paled beside it, while the other Gallic pro- 
Aneons simply shrivelled up. It began 
with a figure that recalled the fanfare of 
Mendelssohn’s Wedding March, but it soon” 


struck out in an individual path. The solo. 


trumpet was constantly at work and Mr. 


Kloepfel played nobly. 

It was immediately noticeable that this 
composer did not deliberately seek for 
ugliness or asceticism. He brings in chang~ 
ing melodies and has a long theme har- 
monizéd in mellifluous sixths, which our 
modern ascetics would avoid as if they 
were poison. The wild tumult and fierce 
combat that followed was very impressive, 
and had the composer revealed a definite 
plot (a ‘“‘programme-music”’ story) Wwe 
imagine that the movement would at once 
capture the public. 

But Mahler prefers not to give a definite 
picture; he wishes each auditor to thnill 
with his own chosen emotion: he writes 
‘absolute music,’’ in which we are at lib- 
erty to wreathe our own fancies around 
the tones. Yet every part of the symphony 
suggests some striking and dramatic plot. 
Beethoven once wrote at the head of the 
first great piece of programme music—the | 


Pastoral symphony,—‘‘Mehr ein Bild der 


Empfindungen als Malerei’’ (‘‘more a pie- 
ture of impressions than a painting’’) but 
this ‘‘Mahlerei’’ suggests both, 

After the great threnody with which the 
work began there came a glorious theme 
upon the cello. But now the faults of the 
Mahler system began to reveal themselves. 
The movement was prolix. There were so 
many sharp contrasts that they began to 
pall. The orchestra alternately roared and 
whispered to the audience. The move- 
ment was constantly theatrical without a 
theatrical plot to sustain it. It was frag- 
mentary, and even the most striking ideas 
were not carried to any discernible con- 
clusion. | 

Yet there was much skill displayed everees 
where; there was canonic effect, contra- 


_puntal treatment of most learned kind, and, 


after a long series of explosions, there’ 


came a grand chorale, or at least the out- ° 
line of one. The movement was played | 


with a superb abandon, and the “‘nuances”’ — 
which are so important, were given flaw- 
lessly. We begin to suspect Mr. Gericke of. 
orchestral greatness. He has never risen” 
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(to"'stich ai height before, exquisite ag hist. 


detail work has been. Th Ww per- 
formance was a great trium 
jumph for him and 


a 


: The next movement, a Scherzo (but with 
2 Trios) showed the merits and defects of 
Mahler. vividly. There were dallnken: 
dance themes that were Smothered in None 
plexity. One melody Overlaid another in 
such a way that they all seemed t i 
tralize each other. ee 
Again the contrasts were mos 
and sometimes seemingly iiibdiea tee ae 
Was aS if all the dancers in the ball-room 
had cramps. It was difficult to perfor 
and difficult to follow. <A little tisther 
along this path and all of our perfor1 “< 
and some of the auditors will need to meine 
some Sanatorium for menta] repose sai 
The- 1st and 4th movements wer th 
most intelligible and most heautiful | A a 
of the long work. The latter, an Ada fatto 
for strings, gave a little repose to ies owt : 
worked audience, The exquisite melody pe 
the violins, taken in augmentation wyfhe: 
violoncellos, was a touch of rea] music i 
we understand it, and from the first: Bee 
to the long-drawn-out appoggiatura de the 
mee there was evidence of ability to Pen, 
pose in the most intellig ¢ ; nine 
pepe in t intelligible and charming 
The finale gave evidence o 


: f contr 
| skill above everything else. apuntal 


There was a 


tremendous amount of fuga] writing the 

made the violins earn their Salar ’ tk i 
oughly. Amid all the complexity toes Sia 
a rustic flavor. that was not withais tte 


effect. 

Mahler here seems to be a second Bruck 
ner (who was his teacher) -plus theatri ~al 
touches which are not to be found in th 
older composer's works. Yet we pe Aid 
more inspiration from the simply resting 
concerto of Schumann, with its direct ) 
peal to heart and brain, than from “all 
this tremendous effort of a contra 
and orchestral giant. seen 

We feel as if Music were upon the wron 
path. The whole effort of the editing? 
ern composer seems merely to discom 0Se 
the auditor; to puzzle, to weary, to ate 
him. In the older days Music was 
a divine stimulant to what was best 
him, to exalt him, and sometimes pilin 
to please and refresh him. That Mahler 
can write beautiful themes is evident. That 
he chooses to treat them with‘ the utmost 
complexity, is, we think, a defect. What 

_ the sense of using Music to make life so 
ara for the orchestral player, for th 
public, and for the reviewer? : 


Louis C. Elson. 
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Highly Fantastical Fifth Symphony 
Performed for the First 
Time ‘in Boston, 


pou aks : natal, $7 hie 
Gustav Mahler's fifth symphony, called 

Che Giant,” was performed for the 
eet time in this city by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at the fourteenth 
concert Saturday night. It is 4 stupen- 
dous work, the creation of a composer 
who cares not for tradition or anything 
else, but who seeks and gets almost ie 
aggerated musical expression for his 
ideas without regard to instrumental 
limitations. em 

It is a noble work and not one the 
average student would love at first hear- 


ing. Its violence and vehemence, its! 


abruptness, harsh contrasts and seem-. 
ingly unreasonable demands upon in- | 
ape witigg and ensemble performers make | 
0Oo miuch for. j di igzestion. | 
n ete or. immediate digestion. | 
ane Sympnony is jn five movements. | 
prosrammed without the usual] tempo in- | 
A itp in Italian, the warnings ana} 
i ructions being translated so that all! 
ay understand and heed. The first | 
| Bavoment is a funeral march, mititary | 
mire extreme, with an exquisite “trio.” | 
jy Mabie is wildly emotional, a fitting | 
et ng to JInferno.”’ The scherzo has! 
~ Age Nebr a beautiful slow Waltz, while 
1e lourth movement in F major ada- 
| peal IS very sensuous. The finale is 
appointing. Throughout the svm- 
P ons is fntastical and in the hands of 
ancesina a” pe oneatre, would prove 
IS e. ri ericke was enthusi 
ny nthusi- 
wat ery: Rei ne work with rare ace 
€ artistry. was given a. brilli: 
Ab Thabo pf Siven a brilliant 
wood Bauer, pianist, Zave an ex- 
> Sra and perfectly artistic perform- 
| Wicthovene thee S corcerto in A minor 
| ave ns EKEgmon rertur net 
Mie concer t overture opened 


ve eg ater Cae a 
A SYMPHONY BY MAHLER FOR TH 


it warrants very scantily either the ecstatic | 


FIRST TIME | 
Venn % PAGS. hal: ey %, .o L 
A Notable Performance at the Symphony 


| 


ghiy individual musi¢, it will provoke very: 
erent opinions in different hearers; but 


admiration or the savage attacks that it. 
and Mahler’s other symphonies have @X-) 
cited and maintained oversea. Perhaps 
from openness of mind, much hearing in» 


Concert—Mahiler’s Traits as the Music | sympathetic performances and from an even” 


Revealed Them—His Unique Command of. 


Instrumentation and His Use of It—Con- 
certs and Recitals of Next Week—The 
Cecilia’s Programme—Coming Concerts 


The Mahler whom we in Boston heard 
yesterday in the first of his symphonies to 


be performed here seemed hardly the Mah- 


ler whose music has been so eagerly cham- 
pioned and so bitterly condemned these last 


eight years in Germany and in Austria. | 


Audiences have hissed and squalled at one 


or another of his five symphonies—they can | 
still on occasion take their music very. 


demonstratively in Germany—and audiences 
have applauded and cheered them. Some 


reviewers have slighted them and scorned | 


the composer. Others have extolled them 


rapturously, and placed Mahler himself al- | : | . ) 
most side by side with Richard Strauss. ' clearest expression to the individual ideas 
| and imaginings behind. If the composer or 


There have been Mahler “‘banquets,’’ where 


the chief course was vehement and lauda- . 


tory speechmaking, and there have been 
angry protests to every conductor who has 
ventured, if only for curiosity’s sake, to 
put a symphony by Mahler on his pro- 
grammes. As for the musical world out- 
side of Germany and Austria, it has been 
told to wearinees that these symphonies 
were of extraordinary length and that they 
required extraordinary forces to perform 
them. There are moreimportant and inter- 
esting things about them. 


these premonitory warnings. Report had 
declared that to perform it required an 
hour and a half. In fact, it lasted fifty- 


: ‘haps * fifteen minutes 
five minutes, perhaps ten Oo! fifteen es j all restless—to be musically interesting in 


longer than does an ordinary symphony ol 
large dimensions, but it held the interest of 


the audience to the end, with fewer deser- . 


tions than are usual at the afternoon con- 
certs and with no visible signs of weariness. 
The introductory pages of some of Mahler's 
earlier symphonies do ask an enormous and 


intricate orchestral and choral apparatus. | 
In this fifth he has been content with a full | 
modern orchestra, ample in its wood-winds ; 
and horns and in its subordinate instru- | 
ments. Perhaps the new version of the | 
gcore which Mahler himself prepared only | 


two months ago and’ which Mr. Gericke 


used accounts for these surprises. 
Moreover, while the symphony was stead- 


ily interesting and now and then boldly in- | 
dividual and strikingly impressive, there | 


was nothing portentqus, so far as a single 
hearing might disclose, in its matter or its 


manner. In no sense did it seem ‘fepoch- 
making,” “revolutionary,” ‘“rigantic’—we - 


gre quoting assorted German epithets—or 
“impudent.” Like most ultra-modern and 


But the fifth of | 


LE: rs sy 10n ies, at Mr. Gericke ut | 
Mahler's symphonies, that Mr. ts - . times he follows them more or less closely. 


on his programme, hardly bore out even : 


' and discriminating musical temper, we at. 
the ways of ultra-modern music more> 


or less for granted. Usually they interest” 


the Symphony concerts have come to 


ws; sometimes they move us in their kind— 
yet they seem to madden some of our 


brethren—and no farther away than New . 


York. 
Mahler, for example, used the sanctified 


symphonic form very freely and loosely. . 


He condenses or extends it; he modifies, 


varies and reshapes it according to his; 
'4{maginative purpose, ideas and sensations 


and the musical expression that he would 
give them. But the Medean and Persian 
lawgivers did not fix the symphonic form 
unalterably. (A few hidebound pedants 
have done that in their stead.) And the be- 
ginning and the end of a form, in music 
or in any other art, is to give fullest and 


tne artist in general have them in him to 
express, he will shape the form to his 
needs, while the significance and the -power 
of these ideas and the beauty and appeal 


freedom. Contrast the eloquence and range 


of the later quartets of Beethoven, for ex- | 


ample, with the ordered tinkle of Haydn’s. 
Yet both are nominally of the same musical 
form. So Mahler, in this fifth symphony 
has moulded prescribed forms to his intel- 
lectual and emotiona! purpose. Sometimes 
he departs far and freely from them. Some- 


Do his ideas and imaginings and the ex- 


pression of them justify the departure? The | 
expression, as it seems to US, certainly does. 


It. is something—nowadays, when we are 


any form for fifty-five consecutive minutes, 

Mahler’s themes in his fifth symphony 
and in his fourth which was played in New 
York fifteen months ago, lack, Ike most 
themes in ultra-modern music, frankly me- 
lodic characeer. They do not sing as Mo- 
gart’s or Schubert’s sing. They are the 
embodiment of thoughtfully evolved musli- 
eal ideas rather than the impulsive up- 
springings of spontaneous musical tempera- 
ment. They have not the splendid finality 
and inevitability of Beethoven's, for ¢€x- 
ample. We moderns—and Mahler with the 
rest of us, hollow-eyed enthusiast though 
he is—do not affirm anything with such 
majestic surety. Mahler’s themes, like 
Strauss’s 
in his symphonies, are the fruit of intel- 
lectual process and selection ‘for e¢X- 
pressive ends. Strauss’s are individual- 
ly poignant and acrid; d’Indy’s are 


individually fine and haunting; Mahler’s, — 


in this symphony have an individual big- 


‘ 
! 


| of these imaginings will justify all his_ 


in his ‘‘tone-poems”’ or d' Indy’s: 
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‘ful and moving 


other composer. 


Mahler, however, no more develops his 


themes in the old sense ‘of enrichment, en- 


'jJargement and illustration than do Strauss, | 


and especially d’Indy theirs. Rather, he 
varies them and_ reconstructs. 
vides and subdivides them, so to say, 
and treats each fraction with ingenu- 
ity and imagination. Sometimes he 
seizes a suggestion buried in 
again he pursues some remote modulation: 
yét again—for the music is full 


obvious implication in them. 
ment of his themes he 
fertile. 
intricate as 


is masterful 
His polyphony seemed hardly as 
Strauss’s or 


flagging in invention. Like them he catches 


and shapes new and strange harmonies— > 


sometimes irresistibly. If the man were 


less sincere, he would seem now and then | 


to pursue the bizarre for its own sake—to 


make the Philistines sit up champing, even. 


as -Strauss likes to make them. But 
Mahler is of another cast of mind. To 
himself—and to the world, if he chose—he 
ean probably give a definite reason for his 
most daring and perplexing modulations. 
However much we that listen fail to grasp 
their purpose, that purpose was clearly in 
his mind. 


Not from Mahler’s themes or from his 


treatment or them, still less from his varia- | 


tions. of established forms, spring what 
power and beauty there are in his music as 
this fifth symphony disclosed it. Their 
source, as it seemed equally in the immedi- 


ate listening and in the subsequent refiec- 


tion, is a command of instrumentation and 


an imagination in it that is unique and al- 
most marvellous. Schubert’s passion found 
voice in his melodies; Beethoven’s in the 
magnificent march of his symphonic move- 
ments; Brahms’s in austere contemplation, 
d’Indy’s finds its voice in fine and disem- 
bodied subtleties of tone; Strauss’s in the 


painting and the unrolling of superb mu- 


ful conductor. 


sical canvases. There is razrsion in Mahler 
too, hot, deep, passion. There is intellectual 
force as well. His instrumentation is the 
voice of both. Thereby he is a twentieth- 
century Berlioz. 

This instrumentation is not merely the 


technical mastery, the acquired suggestive. . 


ness of the practised, meditative and watvh- 
It seldom betrays the care- 
ful reflection behind and the ingenious cal- 
culation of the effect before as Strauss’s 
often: does. It is not, seemingly, the result 
of long striving and searching and polish- 


_ing for the apt, the precise, the ultimate in- 


Strumental word as is d’Indy’s and Debus- 
Sy’s. Doubtless all these processes have 


e 


‘contributed to it, but Mahler does not «ften 
Jet our ears hear them. Rather in him is. 


Semething very like a genius for instrumen- 


tation, for the power of it, for the beauty 


development and exprés- | 
gion. They sound like the themes of no _ 


He di- | 


them; | 

: 4¥,.mental ‘‘vs ty 
of such |° ntal ‘‘values 
contrasts—he is content with some almost | 
In this treat- . 
and | 


as Subtle as | 
d’Indy’s, but it is as firm and pliant of | 
intellectual and technical grip and as un- | 


of it. 


ingly intricate, yet the euphony of it de. 
lights the ear. 


a single instrument or a group of instrv- 
ments flash like tongues of fire. 
his instrumental backgrounds are like tonal 
mosaics of very delicate and wholly har- 
monious colors and of perfect jointure. 
There are details in his instrumentation 
that sound almost as inspirations. He has 
a painter’s sense of comparative 


Time and again, in the fifth sym. 
phony, he makgs his instrumentation amaz. 


Equally he can give it a i 
naive and lovely simplicity. . He can make f° 


Some of | 


instru- | 
His themes and his treat. | 


ment of them take significance to the mind, | 
Shape to the fancy and appeal to the emo- | 
tions chiefly through the instrumental colvor- | 


ing of them. The rhythmic depth and force, 
‘“‘as of a funeral march’’ in the first move- 
ment of the symphony; the rhythmie charn 
and caress of the laendler that makes the 
third; the impetuous restlessness of the 
second; the lyric sweetness of the fourth; 
the exhilarating sweep of the last, lie 
chiefly, as it seems to us, in the power and 
the beauty—almost the genius—of the in- 
Strumentation. By it, more than by any 
other capacity of music, he discloses ideas, 
imparts mood, compasses atmosphere, 
clothes his imaginings. What these would 
be naked the sympathetic listener neither 
knows nor cares. The instrumental inves- 
tituve is enough. Often it is finely poignant 
or vividly pictorial. Almost always it is 
irresistibly .sensuous. Of such instrumen- 
tation our conductor. and our orchestra are 
past masters. They overcame the endless 
difficulties with which Mahler, who seems 
to write for an orchestra of. Mahlers, 
achieves his end. Yet we that listened 
barely saw or felt them. 


We have written of Mahler's symphony 
as of “‘absolute’’ music, because it is as 
such that most of those that listen to it 
are likely to hear it. ‘“‘May programmes 
rerish from the earth’’ was his toast at a 
Supper in his honor. Yet he made them, 
though without detail, or permitted others 
to make them, and with infinite detail, for 
some of his earlier symphonies. There is 
a little “programmatic”? suggestion in the 
few directions to conductor and _ band 
(“Stormily restless—with utmost  vehe- 
mence,’’ for example), that he prefixes to 
each movement of this fifth symphony. No 
doubt there was a programme—or more 
properly a definite succession of poetic 
ideas—in his mind as he wrote. There is 
in the last analysis, as Mr. Newman was 
Saving a few weeks ago in this column, be- 
hind all music that is emotionally potent. 
In his fourth symphony Mahler was in- 
deed writing measurably delineative music, 
In the fifth there is no hint of such pur- 
pose that the average imaginative listener 
can readily detect. No more is it music 
that would suggest the stress and strain 
and turnings and twistings of some intel- 
lectual conflict of ideas as does d’Indy’s 
in the symphony that he conducted here. 
Mahler’s is music of mood and passion. 
Often it summons the power and the 
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—— acme of delicate finger work. That Mr 
Bauer is popular was shown by the 


| 
j 
| 
' 
i 
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sioned sound. Doing so, as often it 
kindles the mind and stirs the emo- 
tions. Thus it .brings intense sensations. 
Within the limits palpably set by the com- 
poser, the listeners may give those sensa- 
tions what color and significance they 
will. ‘Ehie dere 


MUSICAL 


generous receptions ana ™atér by © 


Fecalls to the platform. * 
Consi“erable interest has been awak- 
ened in 


\peeraagaeheorige in the main as any one of 


the latter-day compositions heard at 
our concerts in recent years, not forget- 
in his wildest 


the C-sharp minor symphony, 
by Gustav Mahler, a Bohémian com-. 
poser whose works have been a fruit-) 
ful theme for discussion in Germany. 
4This symphony, the fifth, verified the 
reports of dissentions and variations ih 
-opinion regarding it, for it is as fan- 


“tastic, incoherent and overwhelmingly 


| y , ting Richard Strauss 
lipase of imagination. 
The piece is really “gigantic’’ in its. 


FirstPerformanceHere 
of Mahler’s Symphony. 


Marie Hall’s Farewell Recital 
w= Gecelia Socisty. 


Concerts of Interest During 


the Week. 
24. ———},b-. & iqee 


Mr Harold Bauer was the soloist at 
last week’s Symphony rehearsal and 
concert, playing the piano part in Schu- 
mann’s A minor concerto, The program 
opened with Beethoven’s “Egmont’ 
overture and closed with Gustav Mah- 
ler’s C sharp minor symphony, a bone 


of musical contention offered for the } 


first time in this city. The distinguished 
pianist has so firmly established him- 
self in the good graces of the music- 
loving public, and his high standard 
of interpretation has been so consist- 
ently maintained, that when it is said 
Schumann’s work was performed by Mr 
Bauer in a thoroughiy sympathetic 
manner it is readily understood that the 
beauties of the concerto were delight- 
fuJly revealed by the gifted soloist. 
Aside from the splendid contrasts in 
thematic material. and the brilliant 
playing of the elaborate coda in the 
first part, there is no need to reiterate 
praise for the artist whose skill has 
seemingly conquered about all the se- 
crets of the keyboard. In the second 
movement and at the allegro his arpeg- 
glos and chord runs in the numérous 
____ piano and pianissimo passages were the 


. 
J 


¢ 


dimensions and requires a very large 


orchestra, according to the composer, 


to do justice to the work. There ara 
five parts and Mahler supplies no argu- 
ment, merely directions such as “with 


-measured step like a funeral train,’’ 
' “stormily,” “ scherzo,” “very slow,” ete, 


leaving the auditor to judge of the im- 
port of the music and invent an analy- 
sis to suit. 

Mahler evidently is a masterhand at 
instrumentation, for the score bristles 
with difficulties for the executants, and 
the bizarfte measures are thickly strewn 
‘throughout the whole piece. 
sounds .chaotic, yet the 


melodic and give 


Much of it. 
intervals in. 
. Which the composer shows comparative | 

lucidity in treatment of his themes are. 

brief glimpses of a 


rich imagination that soon runs riot in’ 


dissonants and inharmoniec utterances. 
Out of this tumultuous composition may 
be selected for praise, and likewise en- 
jJoyment, the: scherzo, which, in the 
greater part, is beautifully written, es- 
pecially for the strings. The pizzicatto 
effect was given splendidly by this con- 


*tingent. 


To commend the performance must | 


be largely a matter of form, based upon 
the usual high grade of work by our 
orchestra. The horn passages in the 


first part sounded clear and euphonious 


and the various attacks appeared to be 
taken promptly. The “restless’’ sug- 
gestions were vividly shown and the 
scherzo, as has been mentioned. was 
layed admirably and made the best 
‘Impression of any portion of the sym- 
phony. There were fortissimo passages 
a-plenty, which doubtless emphasized in 
proper form the writer’s ideas and the 
wielders of the instruments of pereus- 
sion labored faithfully and well to bring 
about desired results. 

Beethoven’s “‘Egmont’”’ overture was 
performed in the proper spirit, the bril- 
liant finale going with notable dash. 
‘The orchestra gave Mr Bauer splendid 
assistance in the concerto, and fn the 
|} Mahler symphony it evidently acquitted 
‘itself to the satisfaction of Mr Gericke. 

The name of Vincent d’Indy will ap- 


_pear on the program of next Friday 


‘afternoon and Saturday evening, as Mr 
Gericke will present the Symphony, No. 
1, for piano and orchestra on a ‘‘Moun- 
tain. Air.”’ 
in this city Mr Bauer was the pianist. 
At its performance this week the pianist 
will be Mr Heinrich Gebhard. The 


symphony in C major; the second will b 
Saint-Saens’ concerto for cello, 
miner. 


cellfst, Miss Elsa Ruegger. 


- 8 A 


At its former performance 


first. 
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* 
number on the program will be get htt | v . 
in A’ 
The soloists will be the seit | 
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First Performance Here of His 
Collossal Work at the 14th 
symphony Concert Last 
Evening. 


A COMPOSITION OF 
LENGTH AND STRENGTH 


Mr. Bauer's Delightful Per- 
formance of Schumann's 
Piano Concerto ‘The Pipe 
of Desire’ at Popular Prices. 


; , 
| 


Ty Que te im ig, /FO% 
The programme of the 14th Symphony 
concert, Mr. Gericke conductor, given 


Jast night in Symphony Hall, was as 
follows: - 


Overture to Goethe’s “Hgmont’’..Beethoven 
oncerto in A minor for piano...Schumann 
ymphony in C sharp minor, No. 6..Mahler 


This concert was one of unusual in- 
terest. Mr. Gericke conducted the great 
overture without attempting to find in 
it effects that the composer did not 

ine or contrive; he let the music 
ep for itself; he did not interrupt 
the flow of the main movement by 
changing deliberately the tempo at the 
appearance of the heavy chords, which 
are by some supposed to typify the 
Duke of Alva or anish oppression in 
the Netherlands. Thére~have been Ger- 
man post-Wagner conductors who were 
Bad offenders, in this instance, Franz 
Wueliner, for instance. Mr. Gericke 
did not sentimentalize by means of im- 
pertinent slackening the pace and so- 
called ‘interpretation’ of measures 
without special significance, and thus 
was his reading the more effective. 

Mr. Harold Bauer gave a very musical 
and charming performance of Schu- 
mann’s concerto, There was an ex- 
quisite sense of proportion; there was 
both poetic expression and suggestion, 
and in the last movement, which is 
rhythmically often a stumbling block to 
many, he played with an apparent sim- 
Ylicity that would have deceived any 
one not eeqneseen with the peculiar 
difficulties, he concerto displayed Mr. 
Bauer at his best, and all in all his 


‘performance is to be ranked with his 
memorable one of Cesar Franck’s quin- 


“duced In 1894, {f'not in 180L 
4 Dg excited in turn hot. discu 


ith: 


ih ssi iN, 
he composer was by, lh hailed a 
. Benius; by others he was. mocked as a 


madman. Now the term “madman,” as 
applied to one that has departed from 
the conventions or invented something 
new in art, has lost any peculiar sig- 
nificance of reproach. Disraeli frankly 
admitted that he was on the side of the 
angels; the student of musical history 
can well afford to run the risk’ of 
espousing the cause of the madmen. 
Mahler has his band of wild-eyed parti- 
sans, his pamphleteers, who, no doubt, 
have done him harm. His foes have 
served him. His five symphonies have 
been played in German cities; they have 
been frantically applauded and fiercely 
hissed; his first symphony has _ been 
played even in London (1908), but no one 


of his important works had been heard , 
in Boston before last week. ‘The first | 
performance in this country of any | 


symphony by Mahler was that of the 
fourth, in New York, in 1904. The 
fifth was performed at Cincinnati 
March 25, 190. These performances and 
those of last week in Boston have been 


'the only ones in America. 


Conductors have had a reasonable ex- 


cuse for not producing the second and | 
the third, which demand an extraordi- | 


narily large orchestra. The second, also, 
calls for solo voices and mixed chorus: 
the third for a solo contralto, female 
chorus, and boy choir. The two sym- 
phonies are very long—the second con- 
sumes an hour and 40 minutes. Further- 
more, the technical difficulties are great. 


Thanks Due to Mr. Gericke for 
Producing Mahlet’s Work. 
Mr. Gericke therefore deserves hearty 


hanks for producing one of Mahler’s | 


Symphonies, producing it with the in- 


finite care in preparation that is char- | 


acteristic of the man, The production 


of a work of such huge dimensions, a | 
work peculiar in strueture and in its 


musical speech, does not contribute nec- 
essarily to the immediate popularity of 
a conductor. There are concertgoers 
Who do not like to hear ‘new music 


unless it makes a direct appeal to them | 


in ways that are obvious, familiar, ap- 
proved. They do not wish to exert 
themselves mentally at a concert. 

Like Polonius, they are for a jig or 


a tale of bawdry, or they sleep. Or, 
fortified with scraps of pedantic in- 


formation, they turn deaf ears to that 
which is new, as did the Mastersingers 
hearing Walther’s free rhapsodic song. 
Vexed, bored, sometimes dimly con- 
scious that there igs something in the 
music which is strangely beautiful or 
great, and that in the course of time 
they, too, may understand and enjoy 


'it. their vanity is piqued at the mo- 


ment, and they either leave the hall, 
unwilling to confirm their. suspicions, 


,Or they remain in gullen silence to 


show courage, as well as disapproval, 
he conductor and the orchestra have 
rehearsed with the utmost patience and 
with anxious care. Extra rehearsals 
have been called. The hearer jauntily 
pronounces a snap judgment: ‘‘The sym- 


Phony does not mean anything. I | 
couldn’t make anything out of it. Why | 
does Mr. Gericke put such stuff on the | 
programme?’ But is this fair to com- | 


poser, conductor, orchestra? We all re- 
member how Cesar Franck’s great sym- 
phony was at first regarded here as the 
abomination of desolation; how Richard 
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uously. | 
There is no programme for Mahler’s 


| and solemn thoughts ‘a 


ton; ‘it’ is never ‘fe 


rst") The hearer knows that M 


had these mighty or whir 


them in his own grandiose or Das ssion- | 
ate or excited manner. .The personality ° 


as well as the individuality of. this 


’ music is overpowering. 


6th symphony, and the composer abhors + 


analytical notes, He wishes the audi- 
ence to hear his music, not to read 
about it while it is playing. This music 
needs no programme. It jis eloquent in 
itself, . 

It has been said that life in Vienna 
influenced its moods; that the opening 
dead march was suggested py the mili- 
tary funerals in Vienna; that the 
scherzo, a Laendler, is characteristically 
loca] in spirit; but Mahler’s mighty dead 
march with its episode of shrieking and 
heaven-defying grief is universal music, 
and the dance was an expression of joy 
or of religious feeling centuries before 
Austria was a marquisate, centuries he- 
fore the Sultan Soliman laid stege to the 
Kaiserstadt with his army of 290,099 
men, Fortunately for Mahler, the char- 
acteristics of his symphony are not 
merely local, 

The movements that will make a 
direct appeal to the average audience 
are the dead march, the second move- 
ment, or rather the section of it that 
contains the second theme announced 
by the cellos and the fourth movement. 
an exceedingly poetic adagietto with 
themes of rare beauty, especially beau- 
tiful in these days when too many 
themes are purely of cerebral invention. 
The portions of the Scherzo which are 
frankly in slow waltz time will please 
those who do not at one hearing appre- 
ciate the significance of the ideas that 
are tributary to the main waltz themes, 
or -the surprising technical skill dis- 
played in the treatment of the motives. 
The Rondo Finale is not as a whole so 
impressively sonorous as the _ other 
movements, although the use of the 
chor:! which has already appeared in 
the second movement is most effective. 


No Two Persons Hear Music 
in One and the Same Way. 
Musie which reaches the heart as well 
as the nerves and the brain is of all 


music the most difficult to describe so 3 


that a reader who did not hear it can 
understand in some degree why the 
emotion of the composer made its irre- 
sistible way. Purple phrases and re- 


and progressions out of. the field, and 
he will find the happiness .peculiar to 
his kind in detecting here a few means 
ures that‘suggest thoughts in Beetho-— 
ven’s Ninth, and here a ery that sounds 


The reminiscence-hunter has driven 


the hunter aftet forbidden intervene 


for a moment as though it had noes 
wrenched from Berlioz, and there the 
Kundry theme from ‘“Parsifal,’’ but in a 
long work of such amazing originality 


in coneceptiodn and execution; such : fre-. 


minders serve a purpose; they entertain 


those who are unable to find anything. 


else in the symphony that deserves 


| their approbation, 


A, Le eS re 


sounding rhetoric may be a sanitary | 


relief to the writer, but they do not 
convince the reader who had not the op- 
portunity of being moved. It should 
also Se remembered that no.two per- 
gons, intelligent and sensitive though 
they may be, hear music in one and the 


Same way. Hach is “reminded by the 
‘instruments,’’ but that which is awak- 


en:d in the breast of each is seldom, if 
ever, the same. 


Mahler has been reproached for his 


poverty of thematic imvention,. The re- 
proach, as far as this symphony is con- 
cerned, is unjust.. The simplicity of 
some of the-themes isthe simplicity 
that marks genius. The rich beauty of 
some of them is enhanced. by the spon- 
taneity. The ‘dramatic stab -of “other 
themes is equally spontaneous, Nor is 
there any suspicion of insincerity in the 
treatment of these themes. .Whether 
the mood, be one of grim resignation, 


' has the saving quality of humor, ‘as in ° 


Orchestral tecknic in this period, when 


* 


expression is reckoned as of more im-— 


portance than thought, runs in the 
streets, as Goethe said of talent. There 
are a few passages in the symphony 


that are scored thickly, hereby 4 yet. 
- they make their way, and the ins 


tru- 
mentation as a whole is strikingly so- 
norous, While there are many instances 
of remarkably individual orchestral ex- 
pression. The finale on the whole 15 
orchestrally perhaps the least interest- 


ing; yet the music itself is’ potent; it, 


rcealls that music heard by De Quincey 
in an opium dream, the music that 
suggested to him the “undulations of 


fast gathering tumults * * * multi- 


tudinous movements, infinite cavalcades, 
tread of innumerable armies.”’ It 
music of a mighty preparation; nor 
does the choral at the end disappoint 
the expectation, » | 
Musie That Is Human Even “ 
When Most Fantastical, 
This music of Mahler has blood in it, 
It is human even when it is most fan- 
tastical. Its extravagance in expression 
is titanic, but never incredible. It con- 
tains an elemental quality that is often 
founded by the_super-refined with 
coarseness; the display of native 
strength that alarms all feeble folk and 
all the genteel; this quality is found in 
nearly all the great in art,’ from 
Aeschylus to ‘Thomas Hardy, from 
Bach to Tschaikowsky. It is never to 
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| 
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| 


be confounded with downright vulgarity { 


is always inartistic, while this 
babs REE coarseness is heroic whether it 
be found in Victor Hugo or Verdi, in 
Henry Fielding or in Wagner. You find 
it in Shakespeare, Cervantes, Rabelais, 
You find it in Beethoven and Michael 

elo. 
thie symphony has blood and tears, 
frantic joy and wild despair; it also 


: scherzo. Mahler has expressed his 
thoutita in a heightened musical 
speech of the richest harmonic, contra- 


| puntal and orchestral vocabulary. After 


Wild despair, naive joy in mere ex- 
istence, contemplation of beauty in na- | 
ture or in woman, or whooping exulta- | 


, earings, it is an amazing work, 
fi, re is Fora tai ie) of inequalities, no 
doubt, but it is. the symphony of no 
ordinary man and no ordinary musician, 
Long as it is, it rivets the attention 
from the beginning to the end, and 
last night the great majority of she 
audience lintened gladly to a new an 

lling voice. 
rhe performance wag one of extraor- 
dinary brilliance, one of which both 
Mr. Gericke and the orche may 
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mer ental passions and moods, 


- striving, choking each 
toning Over each other | SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 10, AT 8, r. M. 
ays at highest pitch, | 
nd always striving for | 
oF a this structure, ‘The i | 
ess of t composer’s: imagin- * 
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_Berlioz’s symphonies. Or on 


fter measure that seems | ithat VINCENT pD’INDY. SYMPHONY 
nuddy obscurity or un- who & | O on a MOUNTAIN AIR, for ORCHESTRA 
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ont um eter performed his ar | , A 

. fcrodabie fale” ¢ duous ana of 1830. But the impression that Mahler's §— Symphony all. 
Such. a symphony should not be fifth symphony ‘under Gericke was upon 

heard once and. then put away for a # some of his hearers very like that which 


season, It should be heard at two or # Beri a 
qz’s “‘Fantastic Symphony” made the 
three concerts in succession, and then other day under Weingartner. The. ono 


impressions might be turned int 
eonvictions, 2 oe conductor matched the other in imaginative | | SEASON 1905-O6 
grasp of the music and communicating | — ow . JO De 


Mahler ot the Symphony Concert power to impart it with its fullest force 
; to his hearers, That evén in Tschaikovski’s 


The second performance of Mahler's ‘itive ndemoa’” have Wy.-Gericke » 4 as Fl | D : | 
symphony on Saturday evening renewed chantea etven each eBid ts vie = gagh | BOS | ON SYM! HON { ()] i | | S | | A 
and confirmied the impression that, so far oBRra ne seh Aide oi AED one, ahd & | ' 
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‘century Berlioz, In matter and in manner Snes: Welr.y.tqon TP | WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 
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it is grandiose. He rears a huge musical 
structure and seeks to give each detail in 
it due place and gignificance. Yet the end 
leaves the listener with the impression that 


the structure has not reached the breadih 'é et | XY CANCER i 
and the height of Mahler’s imaginings or , | «OF | | : ANF | RU A ¢ sf 
each detail burned or caressed as he would | “3 I | 

have it. Elemental passions and moods. 
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Gther one instant, leaping over each other 
“at another, but always at highest pitch, 
always fantastical and always striving for 
fuller expression, fill this structure. ‘The Sal ate | , 
_very hugeness of the composer’s imagin- . Programme. 
ings, the very intensity of them stand in | wee | 
their own and the composer’s way. When ee | ae . 
they attain to as full expression as Mahler - Y, Were ea. ae 4 | | HAYDN SYMPHONY in D major (B. & H. No. 2 
Can give them there are moments of such oe ee | . Adagio; Allegro 
power as those that end the symphony, otf . . ee rgd . Andante. 
Such ‘transporting beauty as that of the FS ie oe | . Menuetto: Trio 
adagio and of such deep and lambent pic- a ASS | ’. Allegro spiritoso. 
torial impresion as that of the ‘dead ) ; Pes 
march’’ at the ‘beginning. The strife and ; * i 
torture of other parts of the symphony reas . ‘Otel, 4 = aaeeee| Ci | SAINT-SAENS CONCERTO for VIOLONCELLO and ORCHESTRA, in 
Mahler lifts sometimes to a wild agony a “ial | A munor, No. 1, op. 33. 
that Berlioz might have envied. S VIG —_— — : . | | Allegro non troppo.—Allegretto con moto.—Come prima 
Side 'by side with all these go on one hand a, : 
imaginative play with the dance. (Recall 
the glorified waltz and the masque at the 
Caipulets’ in Berlioz’s symphonies. Or on r . \. | 
the other, measure after measure that seems lodj — thet ie | | VINCENT pb’INDY. SYMPHONY on a MounrTAIN ArIR, for ORCHESTRA 
inchoate striving, muddy obscurity or un- Ls | wan BL a | | and PIANOFORTE, op. 25, 
tmpressive distortion. It is the dramatic a a bs | [. Assez lent, modérément animé, un peu plus vite, etc 
and poetic rather than the purely musical art, ; i : ha | II. Assez modéré, mais sans lenteur. 
quality of Mahler’s themes that most im- f ; V i. III. Animé, 
presses the listener. It is not the purely 2. | 
musical development of them, but the 
emotional and dramatic appeal of his varia- 
tions and transformations of them that give 4 Weg | 
‘them significance. They tell as parts of a nN. .% —~<. | Soloist: 
huge vision in which death and love, de=pair ' — Fa : 
and elation, agony and resolution pass before | eX «. 
‘the beholder’s eyes, rather than as parts | Wwe bs > | | Viss ERLSA RUBGG ER. 
‘of a musical fabric. Yet Mahler, like Ber- | “7 | 
‘lioz, chooses. an established form, and in a 
measure regards it. Above all it is in the | . [ | ae ) 
instrumental investiture that Mahler most | Pularity te Sern ~ fa | | Mason and Hamlin Pianoforte. 
expresses all that he is imagining, and 'y With | bate | --~ 
“would put into tones. In his instrumenta- 
: _ tion he touches power and brings beauty. | : 
that instrumentation he most seizes and . nillialbesmieaniatisiaiaiseecanammniendenendencdinmuem tee 
‘sways his hearers. 


why . 4 . ° 
Ich There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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Such a symphony should not be 
heard once and. then put away for a 


season, It should be heard gat two or. 


three concerts in succession, and then 
impressions might be turned into firm 
convictions. 


Mahler at the Symphony Concert 


The second performance of Mahler’s 
Symphony on Saturday evening renewed 
and confirmed the impression that, so far 
as it discloses him, he is a_ twentieth- 
‘century Berlioz. In matter and in manner 
it is grandiose. He rears a hnuee music 
structure and seeks to give 
it due place and cignificance 
leaves the listener with the i 
the structure has not reache 
and the height of Mahler’s 
each detail burned or caresse 
'have it. Elemental passion 
| jostling, jarring, striving, 

Gther one instant, leaping ov 
at another, but always at 

always fantastical and alway 
fuller expression, fill this si 
very hugeness of the comp 
_ ings, the very intensity of | 
' their own and the composer’; 
they attain to as full express 
Can give them there are mo! 
power as those that end the 
Such ‘transporting beauty as 
adagio and of such deep and 
torial impresion as that o 
march’’ at the ‘beginning. T 
torture of other parts of t 
Mahler lifts sometimes to : 
that Berlioz might have envi 

Side by side with all these 
imaginative play with the d: 
the glorified waltz and the mr 
Capulets’ in Berlioz’s symph: 
the other, measure after measu 
inchoate striving, muddy obs 
Impressive distortion. It is 
‘and poetic rather than the p 
quality of Mahler’s themes tl] 
presses the listener. It is ne 
musical development of the 
emotional and dramatic appeal 
tions and transformations of tt 
them significance. They tell : 
huge vision in which death and 
and elation, agony and resolutic 
‘the beholder’s eyes, rather tl 
‘of a musical fabric. Yet Mah 
lioz, chooses. an established fo 
measure regards it. Above al 
instrumental investiture that | 
-@xpresses all that he is im: 

‘would put into tones. In his 

‘tion he touches power and br 

By that instrumentation he mo 

Sways his hearers. 


“gf All these are the"traits of Béerlidz ana in. 
| Neher or lower degree Mahler has. them. 


Now he outstrips the Frenchman; now he 
lags, behind, Often the musical resources 
and conditions of 1905 give him the aa- 
vantage over Berlioz struggling with those 
of 1830. But the impression that Mahler’s 
fifth symphony under Gericke was upon 
some of his hearers very like that which 
Berliqz’s ‘‘Fantastic Symphony” made the 
other day under Weingartner. The. one 
conductor matched the other in imaginative 
grasp of the music and communicating 
power to impart it with its fullest force 
to his hearers, That evén in Tschaikovski’s 
‘‘Francesca”’ have Mr. Gericke and our or- 
chestra given such intense sensations. And 
“Francesca” is pastime, technically, beside 
this fith symphony. H. T. Pp. 
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KELSA IRUEGGER. 


Symphony Hall. 


DBSEASON 1905-O6., 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


XV. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 


Programme. 


HAYDN SYMPHONY in D major (B. & H. No. 2.) 


Adagio; Allegro. 
. Andante. 
. Menuetto: Trio 


Allegro spiritoso. 


SAINT-SAENS CONCERTO for VIOLONCELLO and ORCHESTRA, in 
A ninor, No. 1, op. 33. 


Allegro non troppo.—Allegretto con moto._.Come prima 


VINCENT p’INDY. SYMPHONY ona MOUNTAIN AIR, for ORCHESTRA 
and PIANOFORTE, op. 25, 

fl. Assez lent, moderément animé, un peu plus vite, ete. 

II. Assez modéré, mais sans lenteur., 


III. Anime, 


Soloist: 


Viss ERSA 


RUEGGER. 


Mason and Hamlin Pianoforte. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 

_ . ~ J 

({4iN ~~ ‘PROGRAMME. 6 
Haydn—Symphony in D minor. 

St. Saens—Concerto for Violoncello and 
tra, A minor. 
Soloist, Miss Elsa Ruegger. 
D’Indy—Symphony on a Mountain~ Air. 
and Orchestra. 
Pianist, Mr. Heinrich Gebhard. 

The Haydn symphony received an excel- 
lent reading and performance. In the slow 
movement there were a few dramatic 
touches that seemed but tepid beside the 
effects that we are accustomed to in these 
Mahlerian days. We have supped full of 
horrors, and Haydn's theatrical points 
seem almost like an endeavor to paint a 
battle-scene with a pot of cold cream. 
Even his picture of Chaos (‘‘Creation’’) and 
his thunder storm (‘‘The Seasons’’) do not 
arouse anything deeper than the curiosity 
of the auditor; his tempests seem. but 
sprinklings of rose-water. 

But when he remains his own jovial and 
melodious self he has a charm that does 
not fade. Therefore the finale of .this 
Symphony, with its drone bass, its hearty 
rusticity, and its genial tunes, was the 
most pleasing and most effective part of 
the work, and the slow movement, in 
which more powerful things were attempt- 
ed, the weakest. 
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Orches- 


Piano 


We believe, when posterity has accom- 
plished its shifting, that Saint-Saens will 
rank with the best of the French com- 
posers of the last half of the 19th century. 
His 20th century compositions show a little 
falling off, possibly due to age, or to hav- 
/ing written too much. It seems more diffi- 
cult to write a great cello concerto than 
one for the piano or the violin; at all 
events there is no cello concerto which 
rises to the rank of the violin concertos 
Of Beethoven, or Brahms, or Bruch, or 
even Mendelssohn, while there are a dozen 
piano concertos which excel the best cello 
' concertos ever composed,—and -we reckon 
St. Saens’ work among these latter. 

| Miss Ruegger bestrides her violoncello 
| With more mastery than ever before. Her 
intonation is always secure even in the 
'most trying passages of double-stopping; 
her broad tones in C-string work were com- 
| mendable; and above all there was a sym- 
| pathetic quality that deserved warm praise. 
She rose to the brilliancy of the finale in 
excellent shape, overcoming its technical 
difficulties with artistic ease. 

The orchestra, too, was very effective in 
this work, and Mr. Hess gave good sup- 
| port to the goloist. Our present concert- 
| meister is proving himself a conductor of 
good rank. The orchestra has much to do 
in this concerto. St. Saens has not made it 
~@ violoncello solo with accompaniment. 
|The orchestral parts are not mere back- 
ground, but even the transitions and re- 
turning-passages become integral parts of 
the work. At its end there was great ap- 
plause, and Miss Ruegger was recalled 3 
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D’Indy’s “Symphony on a Mountain Air,’ 
for piano and orchestra, is a much more 
intelligible and a much more. beautiful 
work than that Symphonie Mathematique | 
with which he followed it. Mountain air 
is known to be good for consumptives and 
asthmatics, and it seems also to be good | 
for those suffering from tonal complica- 
tions. The work is not classed as a piano 
concerto. The piano part is sunk in the 
ensemble far more than it would have been 


in a Chopin, Schumann, or Liszt concerto, 


but scarcely more than is the case in large 
portions of Brahms’ second, or Beethoven's 
Fourth or fifth concertos. 

Mr. Gebhard deserves much praise for his 
Surety of performance, although occasion- 
ally we found the instrument too promi- 


inently in the foreground. 


The use of piano as a definite orchestral 


,color is by no means new, but it. has never 
' been very successful. 


Glinka and Berlioz 
use it thus, and, in later 
times St. Saens and our American com- 
poser, Van der Stucken, have employed 
the piano as an integral part of the orches- 
tra, but the instrument does not blend 
well with the orchestra when thus em- 
ployed; when used as a foil, a contrasted 
color, in solo work, it is much more sue- 


were the first to 


' cessful, 


There is an immense amount of thematic 
development in this work. It does not 
much matter if the mountaineer could no 


‘longer recognize his own melody, so long 


as the musical auditor could trace it 
through its various transformations. The 
intellectuality of M. D’Indy is not tiresome, 
in slicing up this theme. and the transfor- 
mations’ do not seem so labored or.so as- 
celtic as the figure treatment in his second 


symphony or his string quartette. 


The presentation of the mountain air 
upon the English horn in the first move- 
ment, and the viola in the second, gives 
a variety that is very agreeable; both in- 
struments picture dreamy melancholy, yet 
the string and wind tone afford sufficient 
contrast, There ,are strong climaxes in the 
work, and the finale is a wild revelry such 
as Bizet could have given gloriously, in 
fact it suggests the Carillon of that com- 
poser’s ‘*‘Arlesienne.’’ It gives. more of the 
Bourree effect than of the Tarantella, al- 
though it finally presents a touch of the 
latter rhythm. 

A word of praise may be interpolated here 
for good playing on the horns. A _ short 
time ago their playing seemed insecure and 
their tones sometimes ‘‘broke,’’ but in the 
Mahler symphony, and in this work, they 
have done some difficult playing perfectly. 

We found the symphony more interest- 
ing on a second hearing than at first, and 
this is but natural in so complicated a de- 
velopment of figures and themes. Never- 
theless we still feel that the direction which 
D’iIndy and some others are taking, to- 
wards the. extreme of complexity, is an 
sort of musical “‘imperial mad- 
ness.’ 

Such men as Mahler, Strauss, D’Indy, or 


Loeffler, begin by attaining a mastery over 


their orchestral forces that causes every- 
thing to seem possible to them. Then 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 
PROGRAMME. 
Havdn—Symphony in D minor. 
St. Saens—Concerto for Violoncello and Orches- 
tra, A minor. 
Soloist, Miss Elsa Ruegger. 
D’indy—Symphony on a Mountain Air. Piano 
and Orchestra. 
Pianist, Mr. Heinrich Gebhard, 

The Haydn symphony received an excel- 
lent reading and performance. In the slow 
movement there were a few dramatic 
touches that seemed but tepid beside the 
effects that Wwe are accustomed to in these 
Mahlerian days. We have supped full of 
horrors, and Haydn's theatrical points 
seem almost like an endeavor to paint a 
battle-scene with a pot of cold cream. 
Kiven his picture of Chaos (‘‘Creation’’) and 
his thunder storm (‘The Seasons’) do not 

anything deeper than the curiosity 
ne auditor; his tempests seem. but 
sprinklings of rose-water. 

But when he remains his own jovial and 
melodious self he has a charm that does 
not fade. Therefore the finale of this 
Ssvmphony, with its drone bass, its hearty 
rusticity, and its genial tunes, was the 


most pleasing and most effective part of 


the work, and the slow movement, in 
which more powerful things were attempt- 
weakest, 


We believe, when posterity has accom- 
plished its shifting, that Saint-Saens will 
rank with the best of the French com- 


Osers of the last half of the 19th century. 


fiis 20th century compositions show a little 
f 


linge off, possibly due to age, or to hav- 

written too much. It seems more diffi- 

ereat cello coneerto than 

piano or the violin: at all 

is no cello concerto which 

rank of the violin concertos 

Of Beethoven, or Brahms, or Bruch, or 

even Mendelssohn, while there are a dozen 

piano coneertos which excel the hest cello 

concertos ever composed.—and we reckon 
st. Saens’ work among these latter. 

Miss Ruegger bestrides her violoncello 
with more mastery than ever before. Her 
Intonation is always secure even in the 
most trying passages of double-stopping; 
her broad tones in C-string work were com- 
mendable;: and above all there was a syvm- 
pathetic quality that deserved warm praise, 
she rose to the brilliancy of the finale in 
excellent shape, overcoming its technical 
difficulties with artistic ease. 

The orchestra, too, was very effective in 
this work. and Mr. Hess gave good sup- 
port to the soloist. Our present concert- 
meister is proving himself a conductor of 
good rank. The orchestra has much to do 
in this coneerto. St. Saens has not made it 
a violoncello solo with accompaniment. 
The orchestral parts are not mere back- 
ground, but even the transitions and re- 
turning-passages hecome integral parts of 
the work. At its end there was great ap- 
plause, and Miss Ruegger was recalled 2 
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D'Indy’s “Symphony on a Mountain Air,” 
for piano and orchestra, is a much more 
intelligibie and a much more beautiful 
work tha'n that Symphonie Mathematique 
with which he followed it. Mountain air 
is known to be good for consumptives and 
asthmatics, and it seems also to be good 
for those suffering from tonal complica- 
tions. The work is not classed as a piano 
concerto. The piano part is sunk in the 
ensemble far more than it would have been 
In a Chopin, Schumann, or Liszt concerto, 
but scarcely more than is the case in large 
portions of Brahms’ second, or Beethoven's 
Kourth or fifth concertos. 

Mr. Gebhard deserves much praise for his 
surety of performance, although occasion- 
ally we found the instrument too promi- 
nently in the foreground. 

The use of piano as a definite orchestral 
color is by no means new, but it has never 
been very successful. Glinka and Berlioz 
were the first to use it thus, and, in Jater 
id our American com- 


the piano as an integral part of the orches- 
tra, but the instrument does not blend 
well with the orchestra when thus em- 
ploved; when used as a foil, a contrasted 
ecolier, in solo work, it is much more suc- 
cessful, 
‘eis an immense amount of thematic 
ment in this work. lt does not 
matter if the mountaineer could neo 
recognize his own melody, so long 
musical auditor eould trace it 
its various transformations. The 
Intellectuality of M. D’Indy is not tiresome, 
In slicing up this theme. and the transfor- 
; s'.do not seem so labored or. so as- 
as the figure treatment in his second 
symphony or his string quartette. 

Thi presentation of the mountain air 
upon the English horn in the first move- 
ment, and the viola in the second, gives 
a variety that is very agreeable: both jn- 
struments picture dreamy melancholy, vet 

string’ and wind LONG afford sufficient 

There are strong clim’axes in the 

the finale is a wild revelry such 

could have given gloriously, in 

the Carillon of that com- 

posers “‘Arlesienne.”’ It gives more of the 

bourree effect than of the Tarantella. al- 

though it finally ‘ese *- a touch of the 
latter rhythm 

A word of praise may be Interpolated here 
or good playing on the horns. <A short 
time ago their playing seemed insecure and 
their tones sometimes ‘‘hbroke.’’ but in the 
Mahler symphony, and in this work, they 
have done some difficult playing perfectly. 

We found the symphony more interest- 
ing on a second hearing than at first. and 
this is but natural in so complicated a de- 
velopment of figures and themes. Never- 
theless we still feel that the direction which 
D'indy and some others are taking, to- 
wards the extreme of complexity, is an 
error, «a sort Of musical “imperial mad- 
ness, 

Such men as Mahler, Strauss, D’Indy, or 
Loeffler, begin by attaining a mastery over 
their orchestral forces that causes every- 
thing to seem possible to them. Then 
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veach succeeding composition is pressed by aye 


them further along the thorny road, in an 
endeavor to outvie all other composers and 
all their own preceding compositions. 

Strauss was not content to stop with his | 
great ‘Death and Transfiguration” or ‘Till | 
Eulenspiegel,’’ but must needs picture a 
Brobdignagian household in a foolishly. 
named “Sinfonia Domestica,’’ and then an 
opera that seems on the portico of the 
madhouse, and he will undoubtedly try to 
advance (?) still further, since Mahler and 
the pack are at his heels. 

D’Indy achieves this masterful ‘‘Moun- 
tain Air Symphony” and immediately urges 
his muse beyond it, taking, in his string 
'quartette, 4 notes which Beethoven de- 
veloped sensibly for a few phrases in his 
| Pastoral Symphony (the first 4 notes of the 
first-movement) and juggling with them an 
hour, and giving a degree of note-figuring 
in his second symphony that places Arith- 
metic far above Poetry. 

Loeffler shows his orchestral power, and 
his poetry, too, in ‘‘The Death of Tinta- 
' giles,” and feeling his orchestral strength, | 
plunges into every morbid subject that he | 
can discover, discarding everything except | 
glow of tone-colors in his later works. | 
And, as some find these things different | 
from all that has gone before, as they | 
only half-understand them, and the bitter | 
| flavor is new to their jaded palates, they | 

| hail these abnormal things as great. 

‘We must wait with patience the revul- 
sion; we must abide the coming of a great 
orchestral tone-master who will bring . 
Music to a more rational, a less eccentric | 
path. Meanwhile, we ought to be thank- 

; ful that our mad geniuses are so extreme, 
for it will make the illness shorter. 
Louis C. Elson. 
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Two Soloists Heard at 
_ the Symphony. 


ElsaRuegger and Heinrich Geb- 


__ hard Assisting Artists 
Che = ——h 11 1906. 


Haydn’s D major symphony, the cello 

» concerto in A- minor by . Saint-Saens, 
with Miss Elsa Ruegger as soloist, and 

D'Indy’s symphony on a mountain air, 

‘Mr Heinrich Gebhard playing the piano 
part of the latter work, made up the 
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Tr is seldom that a woman elects to 
become a cellist, the violin or piano 


mh 4 
le 


being. more in her line} yet Miss Rues-— 


ger has many times given evidence 
here and ‘elsewhere that she made no 
mistake in her choice, for the young 
artist’s work is of the highest merit 
and ranks with celligts of the sterner 
sex who have world wide reputations. 
The Saint-Saens’ concert does Hot call 
for the deepest emotional ‘expression, 
simple themes elaborately figurated and 
contrasted forming the greater part of 
the three movements, Miss Ruegger 
played the work splendidly throughout, 


her fingering being very true and the. 


lights and shades showing skilful bow- 
ing. The intricate Jumps in chord pass- 
ages were managed admirably, the notes 
being clear and void of the too familiar 
rasping sound, and the whole interpre- 
tation was brilliant and melodic and dis- 
played the young woman’s splendid 
qualities in most favorable light. Miss 
Rugger’s reception was most flattering 
in warmth and spontaneity. 


The D’Indy symphony is charming in 
character and suggests little or nothing 


of the later works by the French com- 
poser. The plaintive little mountain air 
that runs through the three movements 
is cleverly apportioned to the different 
contingents including a piano, which is 
treated as part of the orchestra, and 
there are delightful combinations of 
piano and harp in the first and third 
parts. The second movement is stately 
in character, the other two lighter and 
more lively, although the liberal use of 


the wood winds almost continually em- 
phasizes the pastoral character of the 


composition. : 
Mr Gebhard performed his part ex- 


cellently, always retaining the ‘proper 


relation to the other instruments, al- 
though at times the piano appeared & 


silent and unnecessary factor on .ac- 
count of the orchestral preponderance. 
The horns in the second: part were in 
splendid harmony and the piano fig- 
urations here were also delightfully in 
troduced. The various groups of in- 
struments played in perfect unison and 
the whole work was so thoroughly en- 
joyable that it partly effaced in some 
minds the D’Indy of the present day. 

. The program opened with a standa-d 
interpretation of the Haydn symphony, 


baa soloist, Miss Ruegger. 

| he orchestra will be away this week 
; on its fourth trip. The program for 
Feb 23 and 24 will include the overture 
| to Weber's “Der Freischutz,’’ Rubin- 
‘gtein’s D minor piano concerto, Mr 
| Ernest Hutcheson of Baltimore, soloist, 
and Mahler’s fifth symphony, the latter 
given by request. 

a 


| 


which though old-fashioned-in spote 1s 
still a grand work. The orchestra, un- 


der Mr Hess, played its part in the 
| cello concerta in thorough accord with 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1906 ‘happens that the weaving of patterns in 
~~ |tones gives’ very much the same sensuous 


the warmth of mood, the felicity of accent, 
the fluent melody, and the grace of orna-. 
ment with which Mr. Gericke and his men 


CONTRASTS OF 
prance THE played this same symphony yesterday. Bur 


was much too busy with an agreeable. 
, ae present. We. 
From Haydn to d’Indy by Way of Saint- Seventy-four years later Saint-Saéns, 


Saens—Mahler’s Symphony to Be Re- duly set himself to the writing of a con- 
eated— eerto for violoncello. No virtuoso, so far 
Pp d—Concerts of the Weer and the as-records go, had commissioned him to 
Month to Come—A New Pianist write it, and there was none whom he 

was eager to oblige. It is hard to believe. 
A ‘symphony by Hay that any composer, in these days, ever 
hare i +. OF aydn, a concerto for wrote such a concerto from an irresistible. 


violoncello by Saint-Saéns, with Miss Rueg- ,,4 pursuing impulse. If he did, the im-" 


leg pp Are tet Plas baa gad gel pulse must have fainted and nearly van- 

chooses to call it, “on @ Frengh mountain fwo"o¢"guch a concerto 1S a part of th 

song,’’ made the progr i 

phony concert inure. uoubaces eT ‘whole duty of a rounded composer it he 
is to leave a becoming assortment of bag- 


pleasure in 1906 as it did in 1795. Perhaps) 
even that pleasure may be heightened. by; 


Haydn was no prophet of the future. He 


phonies, pausing at 1872 for the concerto. 
It embraced as well the music of three 
widely different men in as widely different 
styles. It may be worth while ‘to try to 
fancy each of them as he sat down to the 


writing of that music. 


Haydn, released from his service to 
Prince Esterhazy in Vienna, had made a 
contract with Salomon, the London man- 
ager, to write so many symphonies and 
other pieces, and to ‘‘preside’’ at the per- 
formance of them. Never before had he 
earned so much for his work. Never had 
Vienna honored him as London was now 
honoring him. Never had fresh surround- 
ings and a general sense of well-being soa 
stimulated him,’ though probably he was 
not directly conscious of the stimulation. 
So he wrote this symphony in D major for 


Salomon’s concert on the 4th of May, 1795, 


with never so much as a thought that an 
orchestra would be playing it overseas in 


America on the 9th of February, 1906. 


Probably he took no thought of anything 


but his ‘“‘j6b,’’ as he calls it in his diary. 
He invented his melodies. sHe developed 
them and figured them according to his 
fancy, feeling, and the taste of the time. 
He bent his chosen form to his reed=:, with 
no thought again that he was broadening 
and remodelling it for his successors. The 


Symphony ‘‘sounded.’’ Now it was placid. 1 


Now it was sprightly. It would gratify 
Salomon. Probably it would please the 


audiences that heard it. He had put into it 


what fancy and feel ng andscholarship there 
were in him. Hé had touched it even with 
the new elasticity and dignity of life and 
spirit that the change in his circumstances 
had brought him. After all, he was only 
a maker of music, a weaver of patterns 
in tones for the sensuous pleasure those 


leaped from 1795 to 1886 i ] - 
n the two sym ‘gage behind him. Symphonies, “tone 
poems” and operas are his vocation, per- 


haps’ even concertos for violin or piano.. 


'“vhen he writes for ‘cello it is rather a 
scholarly . avocation. Saint-Saéns took 
thought of the limitations and capabi'i- 


‘ties of the chosen instrument. Steadily he> 


subdued himself to those limitations; now 
‘and then he illuminated those capabilities. 


He took thought also of the orchestral part | 


of the concerto, that it should serve the 
solo ’cello and yet be interesting in itself. 
Scholarship and practice rather than im- 
aginative individual invention suggested 
ihis musical material and his treatment ol 
it. The result was well-made music, skil- 
, fully suited to its purpose, always in good 
,taste, more interesting than much that has 
been written for the ‘cello, and holding its 
place in the repertory for the instrument 
“these thirty years. It is music for its own 
sake as much 4s Haydn’s symphony, but 
it is the music of scholarship and reasoned 
spurpose rather than the outflow of spon- 
,taneous talent and temperament. 


y 'D’Indy has long loved mountains, bare) 
rand rude mountains. Out of them his © 


family came. To them he likes to return. 
_In those mountains he heard a melody, tha! 
young girls sang full-throated. It caught 
his ear, kindled his fancy and dwelt in it. 
iThere was suggestion in it to his musical) 
imagination. He felt in the imagin- 
ings it lighted some of the moods that 


\ the mountains awakened in him. Here was ) 
matter for musical thought and expression, © 
Be chose his form and named it a sym- 
. phony, with the mountain song linking the 
- three movements that compose it and pro- . 
~ viding the material for them. More prop- | 


erly itis a fantasia, and very reasonably it 
is a set of variations on a large scale of 
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joined or contrasted harp and piano that | The programme of the 15th athe rae ; 3 BFE | 1] : | 


AE Sy 
he might express his..musical ideas and. cert at Symph Hall last even al 


suggest the emotions behind the more ‘Gronks és Peal. hy Ht, O& | : a Agate 7 | 
clearly and precisely. al _ Concerto for violoncello.....,......Saint- : 
Then @’Indy in his turn took thowght, | Symphony on a “Mountain Aik T cisab 


| y obligato, Op. 25 ..D'Indy 
deep, sedulous, ingenious thought. Out Bisa negger was the soloist, and the pianist 
y 


much of his musie does. 
tain song makes it cohere 
There is none of 
‘“intellectuality’” in 
Suggestions of lofty sunlit peaks, 
| mountain vistas, of forest mystery, of 
of that thought came variation upon | 4p the D’In symphony was Heiurich Gebhard. § Se atah wititadan Conk goin Fi starlight 
n 


} 
hosen mountain song, ‘The Haydn symphony, although more appro- MIE . _ in high altitu¥es and of a rollick easant 
bo aoetis aot oranemt of the musica] |' Priate nowadays for a small orchestra ie a festival. Therefore on the wha Bre 


— 
ae 
* 


ae. = 


| medium-sized hall, was given in a manner that Syinphony seems like real music, and that 
. Steadily, however, these || was highly pleasing to the audience. The sym- ( i Te , ; ; ve 
material in it y | ell in e e ae the feature ue. tes ha | é r too of -a more than ordinary character 


| (re re aud is not merely a chaotie guecession | 
' cert, and this was its second ‘performance here Whi t and ———~ bedy th. &O - : on of 
feelings that were not purely musical. | in Boston, the first, with Harold Bauer as the sat orchestral stunts. 


re, listening imag- | assisting pianist, being nearly four years ago. HE , . There will be no Symphony concerts’ 
Perhaps, here and the | It is difficult to preserve recollections of sack Broad Jump Is Taken by Mr, next Friday and Saturday, as the orceb: 


inations kindled by a spark from the | a work as this, heard only once, and with a | estra will be on tour. At the sixteenth 


omposer’s might hear the breath, soft lapse of several seasons intervening. The cen- BIE ; ; pair of concerts in the followin wee 
r pe of mountain winds, catch the | tral themes are folk songs herd among the di- Gericke and His Players Gustav Mohler’s sympnony .to, 5° whi é 
OF dee Pyrennees, and they are characteristic ap epee WERE | was produced a week ngo, will be repeate j 


a Bhp 
clear glint of mountain sunshine, feel pleasing. The structure is apparently not so/| ToL Mn : as eaktdaes Aer i: « ! ted 
the cool calm of wooded rustling valleys, comntex and learned. as the second symphony | from 18th Century Elegance! ps and will be heard with great 
or the stable might of cliffs and slopes 4 von A > teak te heard eee his rap ie seca F . lo : 
ecember, but is more pleasing and comprehen- §/— ‘= 
above. There should be something Of sive to the average listener. The plano part HF to Modern French Music 


liness, the grip and is prominent, and occasionally the symnhony as- §IF ) 5 
the wildness, the —_ tains wig the | Sumes more the work of a concerto. The whole | at 7 
weight and rest of moun ‘ | is a work of much character, imagination and a nF 
music The ‘listener should hear the | tngenious in treatment. The performance was By Kent Perkins 5 | 

mer? py | isite In detail, and Mr. Gebhard contrib. . ; 
voices of the full-throated girls in their | ir abel Rg Peon he ey Who ali Epa whe ime! : 
wistful song and their. dances on a | presentation. Again ‘Mr. Gericke and the Symphony 5 
Saint’s Day festival. Thought should Miss Ruegger returns after an absence of Orchestra took a long musical leap last; 

; .# . | Some four years, wi added technical equip- : 

shape the contents of the symphony; feel cove rn! Saved Wei: a taktaelte a6: Oe dutietic night at the fifteenth concert of the season 


variations and these subtleties served 
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ing color it, after its kind, and every | interpretation that was lacking on former occa- in Symphony Hall. It was a jump from 


’ ive it ex- | sions. Her performance wos marked also by ay the {ou : | 
needful instrumental voice B it hould tone that was fairly powerful, and there wes! e ieae 8 Highteenth Century elegance 
pression. Learning and ingenuity s great applause, as well as several recalls, ag a of Haydn in his Symphony in D Major (B. 
3 j 


7 
oe ee ee ~~ es + 


be but the aids to these ends, and in the | reward for her admirable work. There will & H., No. 2), to Vincent D’Indy, teh ultra- 
finished symphony should be intellectual. be no rehearsal and concert this coming week. modern Frenchman. A stepping stone mid-, ~* 


nimi . ~ ~ A q 
emotional vy Aang ete ves nein ei sap — way in this broad space was furnished by a wt twee Aw 
and expression as in some p ; 


pe Saint Saens’ concerto in A Minor, No. 1, ist] ' , 
Haydn, Saint-Saéns, and d’Indy each in ranked in time to come a world’s mas- : for violincello and orchestra, op. 38, Miss Distinguished Frenchman Ss) 
turn accomplished his purpose. To j|terpiece. The worked played Saturday Elsa Ruegger was the solo ’cellist. 
l 


each of them Mr. Gericke and our or- a is OP og ede ip i ag oe ae : The hall was crowded, but ine weguiar First Big Work Will Be | 
chestra, with Miss Ruegger in the con- in aeer: paren Se Sera Senees eonees iar ct Se ymphony patrons were not present and | 
certo and Mr. Gebhard in the piano part pipet’ va dM phe Popary bee hy pe tN AD Whethec tin rae cg a is eee Heard Next Week. 

of the symphony gave understanding and The Haydn work is in» the usual style | in D’Indy or the absence of a Tefiowned 

imaginative expression. Music it all ;of this composer. The melodies are | @f soloist would be hard to determine. Per-! 


more or less frank and always agreea- | h both ‘ | 
‘was, but music that curiously rangedand |) 70 ond the antive ‘eueannaition te aias:| aps bo causes were operative. 
contrasted the old, the new, and th tinguished for its jelieacy. In this and; & f it were possible for @ Symphony con- LOCAL MUSICAL NEWS. | 


Spelt x» A cert to be uninteresting’ this one would 
mediocrity that sits between. me ae ee re ponee ed A yg piesa Gericke led | | have been so, but like the famed bevrage.. 
fee! CL ae ek : An is ° | of Kentucky, all Symphony products are. 


Miss Ruegger made her third appear- | | 
, /Viance at a symphony concert in Boston, Food, eacee some are better than others. The name of Vincent d’Indy will again | 

j AP iland was rewarded by: peoloncea ae. e ievel, unmoving beauties of Haydn .. . : i 

9 bk plause. She played with discretion é#hd were sounded with charming nicety and *PPear on the Symphony~ programmes, | 

. restraint. || all the expressiveness that they were capa-_for on next week, Friday afternoon and | 

There will be no concert this week, ble of receiving. Miss Ruegger was re- evening, the Svmphony orchestra, with | 


: . ceived with warm friendliness and was | 
me Mf yt as ihe ‘neat conieae called out, thrice after the concerto. distinguished eierehnete: eae yee 
Keb. 24, Mahler’s fifth symphony will e ndy piece was given with con- hony, for orchestra and piano, “On a 
L | 
Grete? $ 


be repeated, in accordance with re- : summate skill and Sympathy. It was his Mountain Air.’’ This work has already 
quests. pdics pene oe based on s mountain air for been heard in Boston, having been! 
Drove, t , ea y ORIEN MAEMO SS RRANS OO RSPR de | ore estra_ and piano and the Symphony played in April, 1902, with Harold Bauer | 
ae | | SerOretition cit tee pei Fee be at the piano It is by all odds the) 
/ ‘Sand ; ¢ | | , He Work einric eb- best-like ! ; : | , 3. 
aK eripnetes a oS tH] copraer sts | | hard, who was at the piano. D’Indy is ‘armommbanttions Vand When weawen a News 
of th ‘pation Bymphe Orchestra Sat- | | lover of the mountains. He speaks of them York this season by the New York 
2 dé ; igl ‘* ‘Sica, Bisa Rue € er, ’cell- | with deep affection. He lives much among Symphony orchestra it. attracted most’ 
ist "aaa the alae "for SaintcHaens’ | them. Consequently when he takes a favorable notice. ’ 
concerto in A minor, while Heinrich | Spee merody of the lofty hills and uses The symphony is in three parts. It 
Gebhard was at the piano during the | t as the basis of a musical phantasy, as infwas composed in 1886 and performed for 
performance of Vincent D’Indy’s “Sym- | the swnphony of last night, the result is the first time at a Lamoureux concert 
hony on a Mountain Air.’ for orches- | | infused with much more Sincerity and is in Paris on March 20, 1887, with Mme 
‘tra and piano. Haydn was represented | less marred by pervading affectation than Boddes-Pene at the piano. ‘ 
‘by his symphony in D major. | | are most of his musical efforts, { Two other numbers will figure on the 
 "D’Indy’s recent presence as a vVisit- | | fhe mountain melody that he uses isi/programme. ‘The first will be Haydn's 
ing conductor of this orchestra made | 4 simple, sweet little song with a plaintiye|symphony in C major (B & H No. 7), 
the performance of his symphony | lilt. It runs through the whole work andjand Saint-Saens’ concerto for the vio- | 
doubly interesting. While the symphony | is adorned with Many beautiful harmoniejloncello, No. 1, in A minor. aj 
is not comparable with the one in B | — decorations. It is not swamped by the| The soloist will be Miss Elsa Rueg- 
flat major of the same composer, it is | variations that are built upon it. D’Indy|ger, the popular Belgian ‘cellist, 
a work of merit. It contains more of | allows it to be heard in its full length a | 
the elements that make for ‘‘popularity’”’ most of the times when it appears, and 
than does the D’Indy symphony just ) ae 
referred to, which probably will be 
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, No. 4, for PIANOFORTE 
Dm 


D major. 


sured step. Like a funeral 
, passionately, wildly. A tempo. 


F major. 


Conductor, 


1nor 


Hal. 


With utmost vehemence. 


Allegro. 


1905-O6., 
Dm 


y faster 


in 


With force but not too fast. 
Very slow. 


arch. With mea 
PART III. 


Suddenl 


C sharp minor. 
II. Stormily restless. 
ZO 
gietto 


PART I. 

PART II. 

Finale. 
Repeated by request. 


Programme. 
Soloist 


OVERTURE to the opera ‘‘Der Freischuetz.”’ 
and ORCHESTRA, Op. 70. 


I. Moderato. 
II. Moderato assai. 


IIt. Allegro assai. 


CONCERTO 


tr 


SYMPHONY in C sharp minor, No. 5. 
I. Dead M 
ain 
Scher 
ail 
Rondo 
The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 


IV. Ad 
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Symphony 
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Mr. ERNEST HUTCHESON. 


WILHELM GERICKE, 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24, AT 8, P.M. 


RUBINSTHIN. 
GUSTAV MAHLER. 
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ductor. ; 


; Inasmuch as these rumors, at first’) 
Vague, began to assume a more definite | 
Shape, a reporter of The Herald ealled 
on Mr. Gericke yesterday afternoon at 
his home in Brookline, Mr, Gericke re- 


ceived the reporter and when he as. 
asked whether there was any tudes: 


tion for the reports concerning his res- 
ignation and his consequent return. to 
urope, he courteously gave the desired 
information. 
. It appears that. Mr. Gericke was 


offéred an engagenfent as conducto 
preaidenensiapsisetildishncesmonsmasms } the Boston Symphony orchestra for the 
; season of 1906-1907, After due reflection 


Will Leave the Boston Orches- | Be informe Maj.’ Henry L. Higginson 


i 

is tain conditions, which he name 
tra at End of Present conditions did not meet with Mas. Hiee 
inson’s approval. Mr. Gericke there- 
Season ore felt obliged to decline the’ offer. 
' The correspondence between Maj. Hig- 
ginson and Mr. Gericke was closed pariv 

this week. : 

The news of Mr. Gericke’s resignation 


HAD BEEN OFFERED ill be heard by the lovers of musie in 


rier het: musics 1s too much to sayy 

~ % Ls 9 . 8 

THE POST FOR 1906-/ ory Ouear: but this ig not: se. baie add 
peak at length of his unwearying de-' 


votion to the duties of his position, of 'f 
his high fdeals, of. hig invetuable ser- |) 


ee : ; vices to. musical art, . yi 
Agreed Under Certain Condi- Mr. Gericke, conducts of the court | 
; : opera 0 enna and of the Gesell-) 
tions, Which Were Not schaft’s concerts of that city, was ‘inal 
vited_in 1684 to be conductor of the Bos. 
ymphony orchestra. H : 

Accepted, the invitation, and began hin duticn if 
October of that year. He resigned his. 

position in the spring of. 1889. Then came 

| Mr. Nikisch (1889-1893) and Mri: Paur 
WHO WILL SUCCEED (1898-1898). Mr. Gericke was again in- 
vited to be the conductor, and he has 

held the position since the fall of 1898. 

HIM NOT AN NOUNCED Thus at the end of this season he will 

) have been the conductor of the Boston 

) Symphony orchestra for 18 years. 

‘Slenin hee thé i ss about his’ 

; re. r. Ger 

Mr, Gericke Says That He KS that he should return to Wunseaee One. 
orchestra, at the end of this season, © 
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’ will have given at least 1 } J 
P lanning to Return to Mr. Gericke had nothing to say about. 
his successor, who he might be. 7 
Europe, ER 
Mr. Wilhelm Gericke has resigned his | LEANER GERIGK 
Symphony orchestra. His resignation 
will take effect at the end of this sea- 
son, the 265th of the organization, The 
| April 28. | S ote nN « | » ? (. oh 
There have been rumors of late, espe- § na . 
cially in New York, to the effect that | ‘The warm and remarkably long-con- 
,tinued applause that greeted © Mr. || 
ductor next season, and a music journal! 1Gericke When he appeared upon the 
of New. York named not long ago Mr. | stage at Saturday evening’s Symphony 
on was testimony to the personal 


position as conductor of the Boston ) | 
last concert of the season will be on | 
the orchestra would have a new con- | 
Vincent d@’Indy as the coming man. This 

esteem in which he is held and to the 


SE OE me 


prophecy fell on deaf ears, for Mr. ; | 
d’Indy is not‘a conductor by profession: general regret among music lovers that | 
his time is devoted to composition and afters. Tew more COnnetss a be} 
the supervision of the Schola Cantorum, + 8°" here no more. Conductors wilt | 
[Photo by Chickering.} fi-whiel he fe cnuch interested. He come and go, but it fs doubtful if any 
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been played here @a¥liéF “in” the’ series. | 
As with tke music, so with “the soloists, 
Sometimes the same singer or virtuoso 


will ever head our orchestra who will 
‘wear’ better, month in and month 
out than Gericke. 

The great event of the evening was 
the repetition of Mahler’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, heard here for the first time|| utterance; the resulting criticisms being, 
only a few weeks ago. The colossal]! ag usual, widely at variance as a rule. 


was first heard here the orchestra has 
introduced the work to New York and 
there appears to be many men of many 
minds about the meaning, importance 
and coherence of this form of musical 


“Prevny 3 An “Orchestral Trip” Tay Ae 

“There will be no concerts next week,” 
said the programme at the Symphony con- 
cert Saturday night, ‘‘the orchestra will be 
making its February trip.’’ And after the 
last climax of d’Indy’s symphony, conduc- 
tor and band disappeared from view 
here in Boston not to return to their own 
Stage for a fortnight. Where do they go 
and what do they do meantime? Early 
Sunday evening they leave Boston for 
Philadelphia. There they arrive Monday 
morning. Monday. evening they give a con- 
cert in the old Academy of Music. 
Tuesday morning they go to Washington. 
There in a theatre at the unusual hour of 
4.30, they give a concert Tuesday after- 


- 


variably they have previously 

at the concerts at home. 

ample, are the programmes for the trip | 
that begins today: oe ea 


Philadelphia— 
Weber: Overture, ‘‘Freischtitz,’”’ 
Saint-Saéns: Concerto for Violoncello. 
Mahler: Symphony No. 5. 
Soloist, Miss Elsa Ruegger. 
Washington— 
Beethoven: Overture, ‘‘Egmont.’’ 
Schubert: Unfinished Symphony. 
schumann: Concerto for Pianoforte. 
Tchaikovsky: ‘‘Francesca da Rimini.”’ 
Soloist, Mr. Harold Bauer. 
Baltimore— 
d’Indy: Symphony. for Orchestra and Pianoforte. 
Mendelssohn: Concerto for Violin. 
Mahler: Adagietto from Symphony No. 5, 
Tehaikovsky: ‘'Francesca da Rimini.” 
Soloist, Miss Marie Hall. 
New York— 
Beethoven: Overture, ‘*‘Egmont.’’ 
Schumann: Concerto for Pianoforte. 
Mahler: Symphony No. 5. \ 
Soloist, Mr. Harold Bauer. 
Brooklyn— mi 
Weber: Overture, ‘‘Freischtitz.’’ | es We 


“ y . : . ‘ ‘ i ne f ' } ' 4 
Schubert: Unfinished Symphony. f Va CRO Bae 
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Sixteenth of Season’s 


the noble work. 


ae em, 


than before. It is an astounding new] material and skill in orchestration opin- 
voice in art, a magnificent outpouring! ions are a unit; but aside from these 
music, for the most part, but the iron} ! 
is magnetized. One may deride its; in the notices of the performance. 
Possibly Mr Gericke gave a smoother 
burst of musical eee: but no one 
Fj si an ec j Ss ess * 5 2 
cee tan tO et up a | nll sieaiy 5d earlier performances, which would be. 
the formally abstruse and supernatural-/ quite natural by reason of his men /| 
ly dull symphony of Vincent D’Indy’s, 
fer but it did not appear to be any more 
has recently raged. This work has al] | ‘te € 
varieties of expression, from the over- | @ffective, the contrasts were no more noon. Two reasons. dictate the unusual 
hour. The only presentable concert rooms 
movement ew wae, ar ane loveliness 01 | sounded about the same. It was a : 
agietto. The erformanc TAS | 6g +) , 6 
ee . ” com. | gigantic’ work when revealed three theatres. Therefore the concert must take 
7 ll Hab iubet:: cues _.. presses the auditor with the sense that place in the afternoon, so that it may not 
ener: SIMONE 0 ire Was it will become one of the standard 
but it made little or no emotional ef- cnet ance, The hour, 4.30, suits the convenience 
Mr. St thes lo-| Clestras. of the officials and clerks in the depart- 
fect. Mr. Ernest Hutcheson, the solo-| The scherzo and the first movenient, clerk pé 
. ’ ’ ° ri } i re ‘ - . . ‘ ¢ 77 oO ¢ a « ; 
eters aithoreh ee ie Ruent | give the greater satisfaction of the five a large part of the audience. The same 
. e ey “he cee The horn phrases in the first evening the orchestra turns back to Balti- , 
part were of beautiful tonality, a repeti- Laide eae vogeerta for Pree Ale ke bie 
i tite 4 ' ; f the : . chaikovsky: rancesca da Rimini.’ ie) ERR Sale 
ticn, possibly improved a bit, o gives the third concert of the trip. Imme- ie! 
scherzo the strings were notably good diately afterward it leaves for New York. avew York— , 
in the pizzicato measures. The neces- Haydn: Symphony No. 2 (B. & H.) 
| Thursday evening and Saturday afternoon | q’ : Sy Por : 
fortissimo passages to make them et- i hn Prcadptinins . "ei Pa ig Rey 7 d st till aa pad No. 1, for Orchestra and Piano- 
fective, yet the vagueness of the work . | sti S Soloist, Miss Marie Hall. 
interpretation. pears in Brooklyn, and since the Academy Goldmark: Overture, “In the Spri 1» 
; 4 2 tT)! : Ove ’ pring. 
The soloist was Mr Ernest Hutche- of Musie there was burned, in a “Baptist Aria. 
ably known, his contribution being the ss , Wagner: Bacchanale, from ‘‘Tannhiuser.”’ 
piano part of Rubinstein’s D minor con- Mhese six concerts are the regular Songs with Pianoforte, 
routine of each of the monthly tri Ss. . | 
pompous opening phrases with impres- ) Pp Soloists, Miss mayen Walker and Miss Bisa 
siv mendable OS ES uegger, 
Sive force and showed com . Saturday in New York, and the orchestra 
returns that evening to Boston. Of late, 


Troy— 
Beethoven: Overture, ‘‘Egmont.’’ 
Schumann: Concerto for Pianoforte. 


work compels no less of admiration|| As to the length, wealth of thematic 
OF & great man's heart, It may be irou! ute there is little imaniite shibwn 
savage cacophony, call it the wild out- 
interpretation yesterday. than at the 
Therein is its essential difference from 
| being more familiar with the score; | 
over which so much Boston discussion | 
powering splendor of pathos in its first | pronounced and the riot of dissonants 
in Washington are the auditoriums of the 
again extraordinarily fine and com- ‘weeks ago and a second hearing im- 
| ~ , pd | interfere with the regular evening perform- 
played with supreme finish and care. numbers in the repertory of big. or- 
ist, gave Rubinstein’s D minor piano- | the ‘Dead March,” again appeared to ments of the Government, and they make 
thing in the more poetic passages of divisions. 
T : i more, and there on Wednesday night it ak 
former performances, and in the dainty | Soloist, Mr. Harold Bauer. , 
There it arrives Thursday morning, and on ryt ine io , 
Sary energy was ‘displayed in the © Mendelssohn: Concerto for Violin. 
remained despite the skill shown in its tween whiles, on Friday evening it ap- Buffalo— 
son, a pianist, who is well and favor- Temple.” Saint-Saéns: Concerto for Violoncello. 
certo. Mr Hutcheson delivered the Tehaikovsky: Symphony No. 4. 
Sometimes they end with the matinée on 
finger dexterity in the long coda and 


gg 


cadenza. The poetic nature of the sec- 
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Symphony Concerts. 


Tucker’s Sunday Chamber Gon-— 
certs—Operatic Society. 


Hammerstein Grand Opera 
Current Gossip. 
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For the program of the 16th Sym- 


lacking. some in clarity, in 


ond movement was admirably indicated, 
and in the final movement there was 
plenty of dash and ae Mae though 

1is execu- 
tion. His work was thoroughly pleas- 
ing and deserved the laudits with 
whichthe was greeted at the close of his 
performance. The orchestra provided 
the usual reliable assistance, and in 
the Weber overture gave renewed evi- 
dence of its skill in ensemble work 
which made the familiar number very 
enjoyable. 

Two novelties will be given at this 
week’s concerts, Mr Frederick Con- 
verse’s musical setting of Keats’ bal- 
lade, ‘‘La Belle Dame Sans Merci,’’ and 
Ernst Boehe’s symphonic poem, “‘Odys- 


d 
seus Ausfahrt und Schriffbruch.” ‘Phe | 
soloist will be Mr David Bispham, who | 


will be heard in the Converse selection, 
an aria from Marschner’s *“‘Hans Heil- 


ing,’’ and an old English song: Men- | 


however, it is becoming the custom to 


add a concert or two on Monday or Tues- 
| day evening of the next week in some 
Small city, like Hartford or Albany or 
| Poughkeepsie, that the band visits only 


occasionally. On the present trip, for 
example, the orchestra leaves New York 
hext Sunday morning for Buffalo, and there 


: it gives a concert on Monday evening. The 


next morning it starts eastward, halting 
at Troy for a concert on Tuesday even- 
ing. Immediately afterward, it departs 
for home, and on Wednesday it is back 
here again in time for rehearsals for the 
next pair of regular concerts. 

‘Tt is Mr. Gericke’s strict rule to make 
his programmes for these concerts in 
other cities from music that we in Bos- 


Wagner: Bacchanale, from ‘‘Tannhiiuser.”’ 
Tehaikovsky: Symphony No. 4. 
Soloist, Mr. Harold Bauer. 


DINDY'S MUSIG AT. | 
THE. SYMPHONY 


Elsa Ruegger, ’Cellist, Plays Saint-: 
saens’ Concerto and Haydn’s 
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phony rehearsal and concert Mr Gericke delssohn’s overture, “The Fair Melu- | 


jer Sina,” and the second symphony by 
repeated the long and dificult Mahler 2 kard Strauss will complete the pro- | 


symphony No. 5, first played here three gram. 
weeks ago; Mr Ernest Hutcheson was 
soloist in Rubinstein’s fourth piano con- 
certo and the concerts opened with the 
overture to Weber’s ‘‘Der Freischutz.”’ 
Since the puzzling Mahler composition 


course of the season. Usually there is 
some variation in the programme for | , +» 

each of the six or eight concerts abroad, | yowin al. hey ab ste | 
but often the material for them comes _ Haydn’s D minor symphony, written | 
: largely from the two concerts that the for an orchestra of forty, was given at. 

orchestra has given at home in the fort- the fifteenth concert of: the Boston 

hth preceding its departure. Symphony Orchestra Saturday night by 
Imes, however, a complete modern ‘band of ‘ninety or 


ton have already heard in the regular | 


No. 2 Opens Concert. 
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Some- 
the music chosen has 
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ar uivinas. “The exquisite composition | the Boston Symphony orchestra, 


‘dia not suffer for the 


" 4 ae fi ee ‘ ‘ 
: ; - ‘ 
he A f A is hy 4. re 
nt — 4 ; hs oe . ¢ - ¢ hs ': ‘ t oe ey " ¥ . 
Yeager | | . | ” At ge % A 2 ae We ¥ oy oA ft a a age a ee : ; 
nee ~~ Ae) ie ane ae pe a bie 


mM %, ; fal * Pay ee 5 ‘ ae ne Me, 5 hh “ta i" Y ae pe? wt 
egation | The programme of the 


ve 8) a A 
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enlargement | Gericke conductor, given eer ath 
served to bring the work in its en-— eo sea po pee hen ee S Wises 1 
tirety from the small hall ere bra it | Ghncerto in’ A ‘minor No. 1. for "eellOs ane 
nded to the ig auditorium. | | ‘cde 
yy int On a difference of opinion con- | woh Wee Fee an ay mead veees -D'Indy 
work like this of Bayan 6 oe eee Priney don taratines. of this symphony. 
a ar e . ' : ' ’ = 
The Etsy was giver, of course, a The concert was S pega preisiey ee 
os b, scholar] and thoroughly ade- ida Banti, the singer, lived gayly and 
a aate war tor ce or SAL. Heard 6x. war wn Marichelli 
a Mtiss Meisa, Ruegger ‘cellist, was. 90- | :dxd ~ ee en teeta Preppy ges loki 
nt- ’ concerto | who hae Peres : 
Hea mone ante arouse enipy: | Naveleon, Benepe se SRL iat lo 
Miss Ruegger dis-; ist, a irst appearance in Lon- 
Bg a coda paren th formerly, to- | then made his first appearance 
layed a bigger tone tam ‘was { don, and two singing men of renow 
eee a tox one oe ae were the soloists. It wan Haye e ee 
recalled Saga hony “on a mountain} benefit concert in the a, cntered in 
air for orchestra and peep gah BE So that Sea both. in wie he’ entered 
inrich Gebhar at note, a and reflec- 
phe spire number. maa Ithough the | many curious observations an 
was mentioned as pianist, a : “I took in this evening 4000 gul- 
ble instrument in| tions: , make: as 
piano is but an ‘arp player’s name. was | den (about $2000); one can Pure 
the work. The harp pidy - h as this onty in England. ur 
t he with his in much SMa: Getes 
not programmed, ye important in the | thermore, the orchestra on s p 
areurens. Was fully as imp ent in the! sion numbered about 60. The orchestr , 
Sear ie apparentiy the hapa bat as the | oF oa first six concerts was made up of 
w he per- | abou ‘ 
i urely orchestral t p 10 | sre this dis 
reeiey are not mentioned except the | The Herald has_ bef 


ic 
janist, probably because he sits con-; cussed the injury done the symphon 


spicuously in front. 


ble an 
pheatrated and played in Mr. 


most happy mooa. 


AR SYMPHONY 


Jadyn by per- 
mphony is} music of Mozart and Ha 

i ins rina STAMIG" Gre formances in. a great apg oo ger 
4 apd vie ¥ r. Gericke’s| orchestras, in which the win Ripe ap ball 
ments.are doubled in the hope o oS 
taining a just: balance with the gre 7 
| band of strings. It has also sererrec 
' to the attempt of some in Germany to 
| play this music under more tavol ys 
- eonditions. Thus Reznicek, who as 
| been conducting concerts of old mus G 
‘ in Berlin, gives them in a compara 

tively smali hall and with a smali 0 


; | ra. And so in London when Mo- 
| : : sites birthday was celebratea a 
| month: by the Concert-Goers’ Club ms 
rf Bechstein Hall with Mr. ae 
| | ' Co ct symphony in I flat, 


or, the 
| cSrenacd when Mozart was 8 y anes 
old, the introduction to “Bastien apc 
Bastienne,’ composed when he pad 
(@ few years older, the ballet» music 
‘ from “Idomeneo,” the great symphony 


Earlier Work of D'Indy One o r symp 
| + mino a me o 6 neces 
Numbers on Programme at | wr + pcan by "an orchestra of 


only 36. 
It 


' | | : 
Fifteenth Concert of the le .would be an iAteronting saperiment 
Boston Orchestra. 


Haydn or Mozart played in Jordan or 


| public it would be prudent to defer the 


THIRDAPPEARANCE OF | (alte nrphony playa ist night og 
MISS RUEGGER, SOLOIST #iveu"be 


tter than others of Haydn and 
typ i 2c Bh was one. abounding se 

, Vitality and at the same. time one 0 
most careful finish in thé detalis. , 
The intense admirers of the ultra- 


Haydn Symphony That Has 
Brought in Money Also Per- 
formed—Miss Hall’s Last 
Violin Recital, 


‘ecently discovered by. them that 
tive ; hewa 2th furious and iqoneaiest 
poo | of recent converts, are ready 1 
sneer at Camille Saint-Saens mi O 
class him with the periwigsged. They 
forget there was a time when “gr . 
| Saens himself ee pe te tay 8. er 
| radical, a S 
| fished order and pleasant, confident 
dreams. They blind themselves to Sain : 
Saene’ great merits, to his talent that 


Chickering Hall. by a small orchestra 0 | 
. picked wont But in the present en | 
' thetic condition of the. Boston musica 


modern French. school, which has been 
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ment of ‘musieal: thou ul 


—| simplicity and eff ctiveness of. his: ore 


chestra. 


“It is true that he has probably said his | 


say, that his latest works have little 
true life; it is. also true that his music 
was never deeply emotional; but his 
best works—and they are not few—are 
strikinely individual in their lucidity and 
elegance. This ’cello concerto, for in- 
stance, has distinction, and there are 
charming pages, as those of the’ minuet, 


which is the very essence of Saint-Saens. 


It also has the merit of being short—a 
great merit in .a ’cello concerto, for: a 
little ’cello in solo goes a long wa 
Miss Ruegger played in the fitting spirit, 
and displayed both tone and general 
artistry. 

D'Indy no longer calls his ‘Wallen- 
Stein’? a symphony; and his Symphony 


“Jean Hunyade” (1876), was thrown , 


overboard by him long ago. -There. is 
a difference of almost years between 
the composition of the symphony on a 
mountain air and that of the Symphony 
in B flat major which, played - here 
under the composer’s direction; irritated 
certain highly estimable persons who, 
to use the cant of the period, are. not 
wholly ‘‘in touch with. the modern’ mu- 
sical movement.” . BAY 
When this symphony ‘on a mountain 
air was produced here about: four years 
ago, with. Mr. Bauer as the pianist, it 
save great pleasure to many, and-we-are 
inclined to think- that: it will for some 
years to.come’ enjoy greater ‘popular 
favor than the superb work which ; will 
in due time. be ranked as one of the 
great symphonies of the world, The rea- 
sons for ‘this present preference ‘are 
not far. to seek, for the: music of the 
first symphony, has elements of imme- 
diate popularity. The fact that'a pianist 
IS seen at work excites:the attention of 
those interested in.a-soloist rather than 
in @ conventionally ° score Symphonie 
work, ‘and their’ name is’ ‘legion;: yet 
‘the pianist .is\ here ‘no more a soloist 
than .the oboist or. the English horn 
Player. Indeed, it is a’ bity that the 
piano was placed last night in a domi-: 
nating position, for this position, “no 
doubt unavoidable, Save one unac- 
quainted with the character of the work 
the idea that the Symphony might ‘be 
a. thinly disguised “concerto, w ereas 
it is nothing of the kind; the piano is 
an instrument in ensemble. eg 
Again, the chief melody, which as 
treated by @’Indy at times bears a éu- 


rious resemblance to Bruant’s canaille j 


ditty, “a la Villette,’? and the tributary 
themes are more Obviously . melodic 
than those /of the second - symphony, 
and the treatment of them js franker. 
It may also be said that the harmonic 


ici) Fhe Ly ar, eae a 
lA . q Pe bh, a Le 

d ee Co 
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tion, hfs clearness, ‘hig logical arrange- 
gh » ars the. ar 


y. 3] 


b 1) joser keens him ‘fre m Or 
‘in \the finale where it would. be 
almost. pe | 
yul@ar-Soth rhythmically’ and orcheg- 
| tra 
| riclr and sonorous, and it is espécialiy 
rich in discretion. “Mr. Gebhard Played 
well his part, and the performance in 
general. was one of the highest oetic 
excellence. Mr. Gericke conducted with 
guste and spirit and the imagination 
displayed in his interpretation was in. 


} 


full sympathy with that of the com-_ 


poser, 


|GERICKE RESIGNS | 
' FROM SYMPHONY. 
Ne 


Because Wilhelm Gericke and Henry, 
+L. Higginson could not agree on certain: 
terms concerning the for 

. 88 conductor of the Bos ony 
Orchestra for t , Mr; 
Gericke has h 
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| . SYMPHONY REHEARSAL. - 
Boston Orchestra Will Give 16th Pub- 
lic Performance—Bispham 


| pO we Will 8b 23.190 be 
The 16th public: rehearsal of the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra, Mr. Gericke 
conductor, will take’ place in Symphony 
Hall .this afternoon. The overture to 
“Der Freischuetz’’. will be played for 
the. 18th time at these concerts and 
i. those .who heard Mr. _ Weingariner’s._ 
concert will. be interested .in any possi-. | 
| ble difference in. the ‘readings. of’ the 5 
overturé, Mr. Ernest Hutcheson, now’ 


of, Baltimore, will play. the piano part » 
of Rubinstein’s’ concerto in D minor. 
‘This’ will be Mr. Hutcheson’s second | 
‘appearance here with .the orchestra. At 
the request of many, Mahler’s fifth sym- 
| pression” a fe made such a deep im- 


incent | 


pression a few weeks ago, will be re- 
peated. 

The concerts of next week will be of, 
unusual - interest. Mr. Frederick 8, Con- 
'.verse’s ballad for baritone and orches- 

tra, ‘“‘La Belle Dame Sans Merci’? 

(Kats’ poem) will be performed for the 

first time in.public, with. Mr. David 


! 


Speech of. ody is here. more in: ae- ° con atin as the singer. The ballad was 
a 


cordance with miliar musical usage; 
that there is more of. Superficial: inter- 


est; and that the peasant and boister- ‘ 


ous jollity of the Finale makes a > 
manafate effect on the nerves. BP 

D*Indy has more than once looked to 
the hills for inspiration, and at times. in 
this symphony he dwel'g among them. 
The atmosphere is often that of the coo! 
mountains, and there are Suggestions .of 
nature that are of fragrant and of out- 
door beauty. -The first two movements 
contain passages that are contemplative 
and serene; yét the hearer, though’ he 
Stands with the composer abave the 
every-day and garish world, is not lost 
in the clouds, nor does ‘he find, ag in 
some of d'Indy’s compositions. the “air 
too nipping and eager. 

There is much pure and noble music 


_ composed in 1902, and .it is jin the na- 


ture of a symphonic poem with voice 
part.. Mr. Bispham sang it here’ with 
piano accompaniment. at a private con-: 
_ cert March 29, 1903. He’ will] sing. next 
week the once. celebrated aria from, 
| Marschner’s ‘‘Hans Heiling’’ and the 
old English song, ‘‘Drink to Me, Only | 
with Thine Eyes.’’ Ernst Boehe’s sym- 
phonic poem,. ‘‘Ulysses’ departure and 
Shipwreck,’’ will be played here for the 
first time. It is.the first of a eyele of 
Symphonic poems based on the Ulysses 
legend. - The composer, who is about. 25 
years old, lives at Munich. The pro-« 
gramme will also include. Mendelsso n’s. 
Overture to the legend of ‘The Fair 
Melusina,’”’ and Richard Strauss’ Ssym- . 
phonic fantasy “From Italy.”’ ae” 


: ere it y be easy, 
permissible, to— be. extremely . 
y. The orchestration throughout jis | 
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and a quietl¥Y commanding presence. For. 


‘sounded’ clearer and more’ connected” | 
Man Wels eo os OS Wee 
From another source comes ‘a Httle sum- - 
mary of Steinbach’s career ahd a hint at 
his reputation as a conductor of the ¢clas- | 
sics. Steinbach bears a cumbersome title, 
which was given to him by the Grand Duke 


“ng of Steinbach, as wWéllHS’ the sizé anay 
excellence of the band that produced suoh | 
remarkable results. His Symphony cone. 
certs at Cologne are among the best in 
Germany. He gets the very best out age 
his men, and makes them play with wous 


derful brilliance and warmth of tone.” ‘Nee 


in Germany, first at the opera at May- | 
then with the court orchestra at 
noted 


STEINBACH TO CONDUCT? 


Meiningen, and now with the 
re- 


— 


Signs That He May Be Gericke's 
Og Successor 


ed 


>" = © « 
= - 


‘Changing Plans, He Sails for Boston : 
Ba Tomorrow. | 
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A Mature German with a Notable 
Cureer 


His High Reputation as a Conductor of the 
Classics 


distinguished conductors 
as seemed to those that 
and the work here, So 
likely to succeed. Mr. Gericke with the BAe 
‘phony Orchestra as Fritz Steinbach gi O- 
logne. As long ago as last autumn, when 
hints of Mr. Gericke’s retirement beeen: 
there were plausible predictions that Stein- 
bach would be the new conductor, and ne. 
there is reason to believe that negotiations 
with him are in progress, and so far ad- 
vaneed that he & on his way to Boston to 
continue them. Mr. Steinbach is leaving 
Liverpool tomorrow on the Cymric, which 
‘sails directly to Boston. She is due here on 
Saturday, March 17, or Sunday, March 18. 
A” week later on Friday, March 23, and Sat- | 
urday, March 24, Mr. Steinbach is to con- 
‘duct at two concerts of the Philharmonic 
Society in New York. Visiting conductors 
to that orchestra usually have two or three 
rehearsals with the band, beginning on the 
Tuesday or Wednesday preceding the con- 
‘certs. Thus Mr. Steinbach would have two 
or three days to spend in Boston. 
' The particular reason for believing that 
he has an important errand here is the fact 
‘that, to come to ;Boston, he has suddenly 
laltered the arrangements that he made 
Originally with the Philharmonic Society. 
“Pressed by work at home, he wished to 
‘spend as few days as possible on the jour- 
/ney and in New York. He intended to 
“travel on a fast German ship and reach 
(New York only on the Tuesday or Wednes- 


Ns 


Of all the more 
in Germany none h 
knew the field there 


day preceding his concerts there, and to re- 
Sturn as soon as his work was done. Now 
‘he has changed all these plans. He will 
‘sail for Boston direct, by a comparatively 
;slow ship, and he will spend a day or two 
~here, apparently, before he goes to New 
"York. Now, too, he gives no intimation of 
va hasty return to Germany. 

ppreianect 


dle age, face 


with a strong, smooth 


‘which 


Brahms melody 


is a man of vigorous mid-. 


twenty years he has been 4 conductor | 
| 


of Saxe-Meiningen when he was in his ser- 

vice, so as to enable him to gather and 

command all the available musical forces 
in the grand duchy on festival occasions. 

He is a grand-ducal-general-musik-direktor, 

and was Von Biilow’s successor as court 

conductor at Meiningen, whither he went | 
in 1886. There he remained until 1903, when 
he was called to Cologne as municipal con- 
ductor and head of the Cologne Conserva- 
tory of Music, succeeding Franz Wiillner. 

Steinbach is a native of 

Baden, and was born in 1855. He studied 

at the Leipsic Conservatory, and carried off 

the Mozart prize. Thence he went to 
| Vienna, and as a pupil of Nottebohm laid 
' the foundations for his special excellence 

in the conducting of the classics. He is not 
a champion of the modern tendencies in 
music so much as he is a classicist with pe- 
culiarly strong leanings toward Beethoven 
and Brahms. ‘‘To Nottebdhm,”’ said Stein- 
bach in an interview in The Musical Times 
of Jondon, last year, “‘l owe almost every- 
thing.’’ 

Young Steinbach displayed unmistakable 
talent for composition, but soon abandoned 
it for conducting. In 1880 he was ap- 
pointed conductor of the Municipal Theatre 
at Mayence, and he held the post until called 
to Meiningen to be Von Biilow’s successor. 
“It was in this capacity,” says The Musical 
Times, ‘‘that he laid the foundation of his 
fame as a conductor of the classics, and 
more especially of Brahms. He had made 
the acquaintance of Brahms some time pre- 
viously, for it was he who had recommend- 
ed SteinbachtoNottebohm. The close friend- 

| Ship between the composer and the young 
conductor continued till theend of Brahms’‘s 
life. Not a year passed without their meet- 
ing. In the summer Steinbach would visit 
his friend at Vienna or at Ischl, and every 
winter Brahms travelled to Meiningen to 
hear the court orchestra discourse Bach for 
his. special delectation. Thus we may as- 
sume that Steinbach’s peculiarly unconven- 
tional readings, so full of life and feeling, 
of Brahms’s symphonies and other works, 
must have had the composer’s fullest ap- 
proval.’”’ . 

And here, finally, is a note from a corre- 
spondent in Germany, who has often heard 
Steinbach, about some qualities in his con- 
ducting: ‘His command over the orchestra 
is remarkable. He is overflowing with 
energy, and holds his men with a grip of 
iron. I shall never forget the effect his 
way as serious a symphonic poem 4s conducting produced here a few years ago 
‘Zarathustra.’ Herr Steinbach’s reading at the Joachim sixtieth jubilee. An- orches- 
brought out this aspect of the work with | tra of two hundred picked performers had 
more sharpness than I remember (0 been brought together, in which there were 
have heard before. At the same time, one hundred and twenty string players, all 
the rhythm and the orchestration were of the Joachim school. Joachim himself 
so finely chiselled that the composition said that never in all his life had he heard 


— such an orchestra; and it was the conduct- 


Gurzenicn Orchestra at Cologne. In 
cent years, as “star” conductors have 
become the musical fashion, he has paid 
visits to other cities in and out. of 
Germany, and his reputation is now Eu- 
ropean. In London, in particular, he has 
been warmly liked. His coming to the 
Philharmonic Society for a pair of con- 
certs will be: his first. visit to America. 
Usually he has beén applauded almost 
equally as a conductor in the classics, 
he cultivates especially, and in 
ultra-modern music. When he last ap- 
peared in London, Mr. Baughan, one of 
the most judicious of English reviewers, 
wrote of the concert in the Daily News: 
“Herr Fritz Steinbach is now so well 
known that his performances hardly re- 
quire detailed criticisms. Yet there Was 
much that was suggestive in his con-* 
ducting of the second symphony of 
Brahms. Herr Steinbach and his Mein- 
ingen Orchestra first made us see what 
a wealth of dramatic and .emotional feel- 
ing there is in Brahms’s music, which > 
so often has been called dull and dry. 
The English admirers of the composer 
accepted Herr Steinbach’s readings from 
the first without as much asthe faint- 
est show of resentment that the tradi- 
tional British performances had been 
broken. Brahms at one time of his life 
had had a good deal to do with the 
Meiningen Orchestra, and so it was sup- 
posed that Herr Steinbach’s’ readings 
must have been inspired by the com- 
poser himself. I very much doubt if 
that really was the case. At any rate, 
I have heard on good authority that | 
much of Herr Steinbach’s interpretations |§ | 
are peculiar to himself, and are against 
the Meiningen tradition. But a com- 
poser is not always the very best judge of 
how his music should be played, or, at 
any rate, he is not always able to give 
an orchestra a just idea of what he 
really wants. To me it seems that Herr 
Steinbach’s expressive conducting of the 
and the vigor he gives 
to music which is too often made dull 
and lifeless are very characteristic of 
the composer. The most satisfying per- 
formance of the afternoon was that of 
Richard Strauss’s *Til Bulenspiege!l.’ 
There is no need to tell admirers of 
the composer that the HumoreskKe i5 
not merely humorous, but in its own 


c 


the Duchy of | 


the music critic of the ” 


~ od ty 
Cologne, moreover, between his orchestia, 
horal society, and Bis) 


the conservatory, a ec 


Own visits to other cities, Steinbach 
had aS much and as taxing work as 
conductorship of our orchestra 
hundred concerts each 
monthly journeys, 
He has flourished 


season and 


under it. 


STEINBACH NOT. + 
~ FOR SYMPHONY 


Story That Cologne Music Di- 
rector-General Is Coming to 
Lead Boston Orchestra Em- 
phatically Denied, 


oe ; 2 ° 
es ‘ot o—_$_—_fAizh, oO ¢ yf © Ge 


The New York Times stated yesterday 
that ‘“‘there are circumstances which, 
put together, would seem to indicate 
that the next conductor of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra will be Fritz Stein- 
bach, who is coming from Cologne to 
conduct the last concert this season of 
the Philharmonic Society. Herr §Stein- 

is music. director-general at 
Cologne, and his services there are 
arauous. So are those of the Bos- 
ton conductor, but American salaries 
are considerably larger than those paid 


even to music directors general. and 
it may be that Mr. Higginson, who re- 


om 


‘* 


. fused to give Mr. Theodore Thomas $14,- 


a year when he went to Chicago, 


will now be willing to put up that 


i amount or something like it to secure. 


the services of as well known a con- 
ductor as Herr Steinbach.”’ ) 
The Tribune names circumstances that 
point to the “‘likelihood’’ of Mr. Stein- 
bach’s engagement here and adds: 
“There is much significance also in the 
fact that Mr. Willy Hess, the concert 
master of the Boston orchestra, used to 
occupy the same place under Herr 
Steinbach in Cologne.’’ he 
This article is signed “H,. E. K,,  \ 
the initials of Mr. Henry E. Krehbiel, 
ibune, e 
0 


The Herald states on the b 
authority that there is no foundation 
for the article that appeared in the. 
Tribune. _. “i aaa 

Mr, Steinbach is not seriously consid-— 
ered as the successor of Mr. Gericke, 
and there are no negotiations of any. 
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refused to give Mr, Theodore S 
4,000 a year when he went to Chicago” | 
s wholly false. rs 
Fritz Stcinbach, whose name has thus 
been used, was born at Gruensfeld, in 
Baden, on June 17, 1855. He studied at 
' Leipsic and also with his brother Pmil, 
who was conductor at Mayence, where 
Fritz was second conductor from 1880 to 
1885. From 1486 to 1902 he was conducror 
of the Meinengen orchestra, and in 1902 
he was called to Cologne to conduct the 
Guerzenich concerts and direct the mu- 
sic conservatory of that city. He is a 
-eonservative musician, who has com- 
posed highly respectable chamber mu- 
pic. As a conductor he is best known as 
an interpreter of Brahms. : 


‘Mr, Gericke’s Successor and “The Rising 


4 ; eam | Market” " x | et, 


- The writers about music in New York 
‘have been as warm in just praise of Mr, 
‘Gericke, apropos of his retirement, as have 
ours in Boston. Now, like the rest of us, 
they are speculating about his successor. 


her 


“One has predicted Weingartner, apparently | 
pecause he is the most eminent conductor 
who has: visited America; and another 
chooses Dr. Muck of the Berlin opera 
because he will soon be disengaged. Others 
prefer, more wisely, to survey the field and 
eonsider the conditions which are likely 
“to influence the choice. One of these, be- 
‘yond doubt, is the steady increase, actual 
and expected, in conductors’ salaries. Of 
this “rising market,’’ and of its influence 
“upon orchestral music in America, Mr. 
‘Krehbiel writes very sensibly in the Trib- 
une as follows: 
- “When Mr. Gericke came to America his 
salary was looked upon in some circles as 
princely, and there were few conductors 
“in Burope who did not envy him his posi- 
ition. But a great change has taken place 
since then. Conductors have become ‘star’ 
“performers in the eyes of the public, and 
-Mr. Nikisch, who was Mr. Gericke’s im- 
“mediate successor in Boston, is now earning 
‘in Europe more than twice the sum each 
year that Mr. Higginson paid him. The 
“policy of engaging a different conductor 
Ne or each concert, which was followed for 
a time in Berlin, and has now become the 
‘rule in Vienna, London and other capitals, 
“as well as in New York, has tended to in- 
" eredse the importance of the men who 
“eould catch popular attention, not only in 
“the eyes of the directors of concert organ- 
“Gations, but also in their own, and the 
demands of the ‘stars’ have gone up pro- 
“portionately. As an illustration, it is re- 
ported that Mr. Safonoff has set his figure 
as conductor of the’Philharmonic Society 
in New York at $20,000 a year, with a set 


nson 


hol 


ee the subject of a 

all mentioned figures as an an- 
nual salary, for which the best of their 
predecessors much less than a generation 
ago would have gladly worked for nearly a . 
Tien. financial expectations, Mr. Kreh.- 
piel believes, will have much to do with, 
the choice of Mr. Gericke’s successor. Yet, 
he continues, ‘‘with all its prestige and 
success in its native city and elsewhere, the 
Boston Orchestra is not a money-making 
institution. It cannot be one under exist- 
ing conditions. The orchestras of Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and Cincinnati and> tha 
New York Symphony Orchestra, with. its 
Weingartner attachment, live only because 
‘of large contributions by enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of orchestral music, of the person- 
ality of the imported conductor, or of the 
cities in which they live. The policy suc- 
cessfully carried out for three years by the 


gagement, 


| Philharmonic Society is also dependent up- 


on the public spirit of a few rich men. 
But this thing cannot go on. Orchestras 
cannot count on such benefactions forever. 
The Pittsburg orchestra seems to be in th? 
throes of dissolution. Under the best of 
conditions as they have prevailed with 
reasonable salaries, no orchestra has been 
self-supporting except the Philharmonic 
Society, whose members do not depend up- 
on their concerts for a living, but take the 
proceeds in payment of. their services, 


whether they be $25 or $200 each for the | 


season. 


“It is not likely that any of the perma- | 
nent orchestras in the cities mentioned will | 


ever be freed from the danger of collapse 
until they become really permanent through 
the operation of generous and permanent en- 
dowments. To meet the growing demands of 
the ‘star’ conductors will only hasten the 


time of dissolution. A conductor, like every | 
other artist, is worth what he can draw. | 
The time is not come as yet when any one | 
of them can take the place in popular ad- | 
miration of the solo singer and instrumen- | 


talist who provides the variety in concert 
schemes that audiences still. crave. This 
has been demonstrated in New York this 
season with Weingartner’s concerts. If 
the successor of Mr. Gericke, who earned 
every cent of his salary, is ito be a high- 
priced ‘star,’ days like those of Mr. Hiz- 
ginson’s early trials will return to that 
generous and artistic-minded gentleman.” 


tet m of three years. Mr. Weingartner has — 


ie ed the first portion of an engagement 
i r three terms with the New York Sym- 
Hpheny Orchestra and an auxiliary commit- 
tee, for which he is paid $12,000 for con- 
“ducting sixteen concerts. It is said that 
‘Mr. Mengelberg of Amsterdam, Mr. Fied- 
ler of Hamburg, Mr. Schuch of Dresden 
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At 17th.Symphony Rehearsal 
Today ‘‘La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci’ Will Be Given for 

- First Time in Public, 
ld, >". 2.1906 


The 17th public rehearsal of the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra, Mr. Gericke 
conductor, will take place this afternoon 
in Symphony Hall. The programme is 
One of unusual interest. Mendelssohn’s 
Overture to the legend of the Fair Me- 


lusina is the first number. Mr. Fred- 
erick §S. Converse’s ‘‘La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci,” a ballad for baritone and 
orchestra, will be performed here for 
the first time in public. Mr. Bispham 
Will be the singer. He sang the. ballad 
With piano accompaniment ata St. Bo- 
re Club Sunday concert, March 29, 
« He 

_ the first performance with orchestra 
in public was last: night in Providence, 
R, I., at a Boston symphony concert, 
With Mr, Bispham as the soloist. The 
text is the original version of -Keat’s 
famous poem. Mr, Converse composed 
the music in 1902. It is in the nature of 
a Symphonic poem with voice part. 
there are extended orchestral inter- 


CONVERSE BALLAD 


| ony Concert 
;. The second performance of Mahler's 
symphony on Saturday evening renewed. 
and confirmed the impression that, so far 
/ #8 it discloses him, he is a _ twentieth-— 
century Berlioz, In matter and in manner 
it is grandiose. He rears a huge musical 
- Structure and seeks to give each detail in 
it due place and significance. Yet the end 
leaves the listener with the impression that 
the structure has not reached the breadth — 
and the height of Mahler’s imaginings or 
, each detail burned or caressed as he would 
| have it. Elemental passions and moods. 
| jostling, jarring, striving, choking each 
| Gther one instant, leaping over each other 
at another, but always at highest pitch, © 
always fantastical and always striving for 
fuller expression, fill this structure. ‘The 
very hugeness of the composer’s imagin- 
| ings, the very intensity of them stand in 
, their own and the composer’s way. When 
' they attain to as full expression as Mahler — 
‘can give them there are moments of such 
power as those that end the symphony, of 
such transporting beauty as that of the 
, adagio and of such deep and lambent pice. 
torial impresion as that of the ‘“dead* 
march’ at the ‘beginning. The strife and 
‘torture of other parts of the symphony 
Mahler lifts sometimes to a wild agony 
that Berlioz might have envied. my 
Side by side with all these go on one hand™ 
imaginative play with the dance. (Recall, 
the glorified waltz and the masque at the: 
. Capulets’ in Berlioz’s symphonies. Or on. 
‘ the other, measure after measure that seems © 
_inchoate striving, muddy obscurity or un- | 
| impressive distortion. It is the dramatic 
and poetic rather than the purely musical 


; 


ludes expressive of the moods of the ( ality of Mahler’s themes that most im-_ 


text, 

Mr. Bispham will also sing the well 
known aria from Marschner’s ‘Hans 
Heiling.’’ Ernest Boehe's ‘‘Departure 
and Shipwreck of Ulysses,” from 


| Cycle of four orchestral episodes based | 
, On incidents in the voyages of the hero, 


will be played here for the first time. 
The music tells of Ulysses, exulting 
after the fall of Troy, his longing for 
his wife Penelope, the joyful setting- 
Sail and the shipwreck due to the wraith 
of Neptune, The composer, about 25 
years old, lives in Munich, where he 
was born. The -son of a Bavarian mili- 


tary officer, he was educated for the - 


army, but he determined to be a musi- 


Sian. He has composed two songs with: 


orchestral and groups of songs with 
plano accompaniment. 
Richard Strauss’ ‘From Italy,” a 


Symphonie fantasia in four movements, = 


will be the final number. 
The progamme of the 18th concert, 


March 9 and 10, will be as follows: ¢ 
Goldmark’s overture to ‘“Sakuntala’’; a 
violin concerto in CG minor b Emile | 


Jaques-Dalcroze (first time here), played 


; by Mr. Henri Marteau; Debussy’s pre- 
lude to Mallarme’s “Afternoon of ae 


Faun,’”’ and Schubert’s Symphony in @C 
major, No. 7. Jaques-Dalcroze, a Swiss, 
was born in Vienna. Since 1892 he has 
been professor of harmony at the Ge- 
neva Conservatory, and thus a col- 
league of Mr. Marteau, to whom the 


concerto is dedicated. He has tom. | Ce: 
power to impart it with its fullest foree 


pa operas, orchestral music, canta- 
, Songs, piano pieces. 


(reer 


_ presses the listener. It is not the purely 
| musical development of them, but the 
emotional and dramatic appeal of his varia- 
tions and transformations of them that give 
them significance. They tell as parts of a 
huge vision in which death and love, despair 
and elation, agony and resolution pass before — 
the beholder’s eyes, rather than as parts 
of a musical fabric. Yet Mahler, like Ber-- 
lioz, chooses an established form, and in a 
measure regards it. Above all it is in the 
instrumental investiture that Mahler most 
expresses all that he is imagining, and 
would put into tones. In his instrumenta- 
tion he touches power and brings beauty. 


| By that instrumentation he most seizes and 
' sways his hearers. 


All these are the traits of Berlioz and in 
higher or lower degree Mahler has them. 
Now he outstrips the Frenchman; now he 
lags behind. Often the musical resources. 
and conditions of~1905 give him the ad.-. 
vantage over Berlioz struggling with those 
of 1830. But the impression that Mahler’s 
fifth symphony under Gericke was upor 
some of his hearers very like that which 
Berlioz’s ‘‘Fantastic Symphony” made the 
other day under Weingartner. The one 
conductor matched the other in imaginative 
grasp of the music and communi ating 
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Somewhat In th such an en- 


ergetic rondo. 


“to his hearers. That eVén if Tschaikovski’s pathetic: nobill y of expression that 
“Wrancesca’’ have Mr. Gericke and our or- yond praise. Tr, waue She 2 ‘ 


If in the delicious sweetness of his tone, 
‘chestra given such intense sensations. And hig eaten oman’ At the instrument 
‘“Francesca”’ is pastime, technically, beside and his artistically restrained power. His 
this fith symphony. H. T. P. ) 


playing roused intense enthusiasm. 
After hearing Mahler's Fifth Symphony, 
ECL by which the composer was introduced 


here for the first time, one can easily 
Gantan 


understand why he is both execrated and 
lauded, why he is hissed by one part of 
his audiences and showered with extrava- 
Great Work of Eccentric Ger- 
man Composer Is Produced 
Here for First Time. 


as if every auditor wis 


PRO Sk 


And we had Mahler again! We shudder | 
to think of the possibility of some of the 
modern warks being played to us until 
we understand them, We cannot say that 
oy sag Baines pF a second hearing. The 

} Some time ago Mr. Gericke confidentially | @'©™e"t of surprise had worn off and the 
1 informed > Wad eatin Seiten. that : this | fierce contrasts and sudden “sforzandi’’ did 
would probably be his last Boston season, | "™°' seem more effective than at the first 
and we have therefore watched, for the performance. We again felt (spite of 
last four months, with especial care, to M@bler’s avowed opposition to definite 
note whether this was because of failing Stet iota ee that such theatrical 
power or the great fatigue caused by the 1 ae ak ceyaands an.explanation, requires ‘e- 
fearful exigencies of the modern school. Gefinite story. ‘ 
We have found our eonductor not only ‘ ene first movement, the Adagietto (of 
vigorous and active, but greater than at Wich, tue aoe Sir, misnomer) and.the 
any previous epoch in his career. pinitiee d contrapuntal finale are the best 
His programmes have been anything but fending of the work, and if Mahler had 
conservative, and the most difficult of mod- YFOKen the _four-movement rule on the 
ern works have been interpreted with as Sideeof brevity instead of prolixity (there 
much effect as those classical numbers ~ 27° ‘ve movements), and had called his 
which appeal more especially to Mr. Ger- work # estival Symphony,” it might be 
Jicke's taste. The discipline and technique . welcome addition to the standard rep- 
of the orchestra *(due to Mr. Gericke more SECOLES. , : 
than to any other) have never been better vv © cannot quite appreciate the need of 
than at present. choking off every melody in its infancy, 
Among the names prominently spoken of ~ 12 the manner which 4S pursued by Mahler, 
in connection with the future conductor- ‘ ay OF sit we quite discover the “raison 
ship are Fritz Steinbach and Gustay Mah. | d’etre’’ of such overwhelming difficulties 
‘ler. The position of the latter, in Austria, ! as the ultra-moderns insist upon peppering 
has recently become rather shaky. Yet, \°l" works with. We have had this fact 


_we do not believe that the Vienna musical porne ‘i upon us by a recent examination 
of the piano score of Strauss’ ‘“‘Salome,”’ 
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all its--proportions, in the required size 

“ih 4 of the orchestra, in variety of instruments, 
————_———— teh, be. 6 & in its length, in the fertility of imagina- 
| tion displayed in conception and develop- 

ment and in the immensity of the shocks 


by which one is made at least to sit 
up and take notice, whether he likes the 
jolts his nerves receive or not. 

Its framework and its themes are dis- 
tinctly Germanic. There are many beauti- 
ful melodies and many glorious harmonies. 
Its novelties and idiosynecracies lie mainly 
in the strange and surprising ways in which 
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Wouter’ tureoun aia’ teeoiah en ye 
HAS RARE BEAUTIES 
AND SUDDEN SHOCKS 


divided audiences. or those who take 
By Kent Perkins. 


music as seriously as some people do 
religion there is justification for both cab- 

Mr. Gericke delights in two kinds of 
Symphony programmes—those in which 


bages ond laurel wreaths in last night’s 
symphony, and doubtless his other works 
harmcny of style prevails from beginning 
to end and those where vivid contrasts are 


are like this one in wide variety. ha 

sequently he is both cursed and blessed. 
Truly a Gigantic Work. 

exhibited. When he introduces a new com- 

poser or a new “‘school’’ of music, he em- 

ploys contrast to aid his hearers to ap.- 


The piece is called the “Giant Sym- 
phony’’ and with reason. It is huge in 

preciate readily the characteristic at- 

tributes of the novelty. 


Last night he made a brilliant audience 


at Symphony Hall acquainted with Gus (av 


Mahler, about whose head ever since it} 


appeared above the surface of modern 
German music a fierce war of invective and 
praise has been waged. 

From. Athens to Coney Island. 


It was as if Mr. Gericke first took the 
throng to Athens as a musical Cook’s guide 


the deep basses of brass, wood-wind and 
strings are used and the queer frills with 
which many of the harmonies are fringed 
by ingenious use of percussion instruments. 

What surprises and sudden contrasts he 
employs! In the midst of a swimming 
melody dressed out in a full-voiced  har- 
mony that carries one along as easily and 
sonorously as does Sousa at his best, some- 


thing seems to go wrong, and a “‘little Ger- | 


man band’ in a tenement backyard could 


not make a more hopeless mess of things. | 


Again you say: “‘Ah! here we are in 
the class with Schumann. Could anything 
be more exquisite than this lyric!’’ when, 


bing! you are dropped into the middle of a] 


New York crowd drowning the chimes of 
Trinity with fishhorns on New Year's eve. 

Part II. is for the most part a beuti- 
ful Scherzo in waltz time and movement. 
The people were carried away with the 
grace and daintiness of it last night, when 
without warning they were pitched ap- 
parently into the train shed of the South 
station with all the trains starting at 
once for everywhere on the wrong tracks. 


It was so realistic that dozens of subur- | 


banites seized their wraps and started for 


the door. 
With all has eccentricities and bizarre 


effects Mahler is worth hearing and his 


my the 


|) despot would be tolerated in Boston for a 
| Single season, 


AS regards the reading of the overture 
it was not so exaggerated as the Wein- 
sartner interpretation of a few weeks ago, 
‘ct it was amply dramatic and struck us 
is being decidedly more effective. One 
annot distort Weber’s theatrical touches 
nto anything like the dramatic force of 

Berlioz or Strauss, and any effort to do 
01S wasted, 


One can cordially praise the interpreta-' 


40on Which Mr, Hutcheson gave of Rubin- 
tein’s fourth piano concerto. There was 
lack of emotional power in the slow 
ovement, but this was amply atoned for 
excellent ensemble, the careful 
. and the perfect surety of other 
portions of the work. Mr. Hutcheson was 
ecailed several times and he fully earned 
he popular verdict. That the piano was 
ften prominently in the foreground must 
© charged to 
uS interpreter. 
The work is unequal 


hading 


which 
of the present to Surpass, 
where 
longer ‘‘Heavenly Maid’’), has arrived, we 
may give a few 
Mahler, 
to surpass, 


the second note of the score. 
find the bass in a flat key and the other 
harmonies in sharps (not in enharmonic 
unity either), 
ne reg not thy right hand know what 
thy 
meaning. 
with a strong predilection for 


is playing true or false, 
could 
Rubinstein rather than to} musical rule. 

of. Lust, stifling perfumes an 
and ranges from # cannot be 


sets a new stunt for the acrobats 
To illustrate 
Music, hellish hag (certainly no 


points of the work, which 
Reger and others must now try 


The chromatics in “Salome” begin with 
At times we 


so that the Seriptural pre- 


left hand doeth,’’—is Ziven a new 
All rhythms are interwoven, 
5-4 and 7-4, 


As regards tonality, it has One so far 


that it is utterly unnecessary for Strauss 
to give any key signature to his music, 
although he still follows 
in this, 


the. old custom 


It is impossible to know whether one 
and any misprints | 
detected by any known — 

The libretto isga compound 

a blood, and 

read by any woman or fully un- 


not be 


Spiration to padding. Its first movement} derstood by any one but a physician, | 
_ Strong enough in spite of its great} Kundry’s pleadings with Parsifal, which | 
fe rsth, and its great climax in the coda of} We once thought rather too Strong for de- | 
g°°uble octaves was most brillfantly given} Cency, are icy and chaste in comparison | 
by Mr. Hutcheson. This exhibits the leo- | with the love-making of Salome, 
nine quality which was in Rubinstein Intermingled with this, of course, | 
when at his best. strokes of genius. The lofty denunciations | 
The Slow movement is but a thinly dis-| Of Jochanaan, the squabbling disputes of | 
uised piano solo, but, if one does not de-| the five Jews with their conflicting dogmas, | 
nand the true concerto structure and ef-{ the dramatic figure treatment, the 1 den | 


‘‘New music’”’ has this advantage over the 
extreme ‘“‘new’’ French music as exampli- 0 
fied by D’Indy: it is human. 


MUSICAL MATTERS 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. — 


» 34m.) PROGRAMME, !90 


Overture to ‘‘Der Freisehitt, 
Dp. 


No. 8 
ber 


and displayed the classic majesty and 
Serene beauty of ‘che Acropolis, letting 
them wander at will about the Parthenon 
and the temple of ‘the Wingless Victory | 
and then whisked the crowd off to Coney! 
Island on Saturday night. 

Beethoven’s majestic overture to Goethe’s 


“Egmont” and Schumann's concerto in A 
minor op. 54, with Harold Bauer as the’ gd. 
et. pil ae dp manic atmosphere a i 
rou whie en i "eber 
co sted up Coney. > Serene ahlet apa iyo et en ee eee 2 oa 
, The orchestra and Mr. Bauer lent power- Soloist, Mr. Ernes utcheson. 
1 ald in the transformation scene. Te “Mehler BYMPHORY 18: C SHAE Wee 


zmont’’ music was played with a sym- When Mr, Gericke eame:’ for 


are 


fect, it is popular and melodic, The finale} ible reiteration of Salome,—'‘Ich will den 
‘xhibits Rubinstein at his worst, for it is} IKKopf des Jdcthanaan!"’—and the wonder- 
Wholly manufactured and artificial music, ; ful Dance of the Seven Veils, which we 
it is the master of routine work making aj will undoubtedly soon hear in our Sym-. 
Heliberate display of his wares. But, after} phony concerts,  thege:. - all lightning 
all, this is not the only prominent con-/ flashes of the musical Siwpit Tonia a 
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”” (after the Poem 
k,’? from ‘‘The 
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Conductor. 


, ‘Upon that Day,’’ from ‘‘Hans 


1905-O6., 


s Ruins. 


‘‘La Belle Dame sans Merc 
Soloist: 


Keats. ) 
(First time at these concerts. ) 


(First time at these concerts. ) 


Programme. 
BALLADE for BARITONE SOLO and ORCHESTRA 


OVERTURE to the Legend of ‘‘The Fair Melusina,’’ 


Op. 32. 
Voyage of Ulysses,”’ op. 6. 


ARIA for BARITONE 


Heiling.”’ 


I2. 


SYMPHONIC FANTASIA, op. 16. ‘‘From Italy.’’ 


I. On the Campagna. 


II. Amid Rome’ 
III. On the Shore of Sorrento. 


THE First of Four Eprsopes for ORCHESTRA. 
IV. Neapolitan Folk-life. 


‘‘Ulysses’ Departure and Sh 


AVIT. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 3 AT GS, P, : 
Mr. DAVID BISPHAM., 


Symphony Hall. 
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WILHELM GERICKE, 


F. S. CONVERSE. 
RICHARD STRAUSS. 


MENDELSSOHN. 
ERNST BOEHE. 
MARSCHNER. 
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‘the path | 


ey stop long enough to ask— er?” 
There will be no q Stoning. but. Mahler | 
will sit down at his desk and see if he 


cannot out-Herod Herod, or rather out- 
Salome Salome. He has already got a new 
effect by beating kettle drums with rods 
instead of drumsticks, and in the sym- 
‘phony of Saturday we heard the xylo- 


‘phone, with which Mr, Gericke was forced | 


to replace the striking of plocks of wood 
which Mahler suggested. 

Meanwhile Wagner’s ‘“‘Music of the Fu- 
ture’ has become the music of the past, 
and he is much too simple for the modern 


neurotic. The new fiat is—‘‘In the sweat | 


ou... 


of thy brow shalt thou hear thy Music! 


the musicians, 


’ 
’ 


REM auditor 
owt es, Elson, 


SYMPHONY IN NEW YORK. 


[Special Dispatch to the Sunday Herald.} 

NEW YORK, Feb. 17, 1906. It was a 
pleasing, but not a highly important 
programme that Mr. Gericke presented 


in: Carnegie Hall this afternoon at the 
Boston Symphony orchestra’s fourth 
matinee. Haydn’s D major symphony, 
the 12th of the ‘Salomon’ set; the 
Mendelssohn violin concerto and 
D’Indy’s “Symphony on a Mountain 
Air,’’ for orchestra artd  faees'o4 made up 
the list. Miss Marie Hall, violinist, and 
Heinrich Gebnard, pianist, were ihe 
soloists, 


nductor and 


he ie 
t 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1905-O6., 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


AVIT. CONCKRY 


SATURDAY, MARCH 8, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


MENDELSSOHN. OVERTURE to the Legend of ‘‘'The Fair Melusina.,’ 


Op. 32 
KF. S. CONVERSE. BALLADE for BARITONE SOLO and ORCHESTRA, op. 
12. “la Belle Dame sans Merci’’ (after the Poe tn by 
Keats. ) 
(First time at these concerts. ) 


ERNST BOEHE. THE First of Four Episopes for ORCHESTRA. 
‘Ulysses’ Departure and Shipwreck,” from ‘The 
Voyage of Ulysses,” op. 6. 


(First time at these concerts. ) 


ARIA for BARITONE, ‘‘Upon that Day,’’ from ‘‘Hans 
Heiling.’’ 


RICHARD STRAUSS. SYMPHONIC FANTASIA, op. 16. ‘‘From Italy.”’ 


I. On the Campagna. 
Il. Amid Rome’s Ruius. 
III. On the Shore of Sorrento. 
iV. Neapolitan Folk-life. 


Soloist: 


Mr. DAVID BISPHAM. 
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|drchestra. His tones narrate and give ‘the 


Stontah debits alucatet TT -_ - —_ . 
ba Soe hits, | dane Oe 


Yet 3% — iclew, while the instruments impart the 
. ~ —|mood, bring the atmosphere and color the: 

’ "ae. imagined picture. Throughout the ballad is” 

Mr. Converse’s New Ballad—Boehe and vivid music. The contour and contents of | 
Homer Make a Tone Poem—A Week of | melodies, modulations and rhythms; instru-— 


Chamber Concerts—The Musical Calen- | ™ental combinations and tints serve the 
; iat single purpose of expression. Behind is the 
dar—“The Pipe of Desire” Again understanding that chooses wisely what 


WITH SYMPHONY 
Mijwelta:s Mesh T. ob | 
Famous Baritone Joins Orchestra | 
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in Composition by Converse. 


} 

Instead of presenting two or threc, 
long works, ‘as has been the order at. 
most of the concerts recently, the S5ym- 
phony orchestra, Saturday night, gave 
five of such length that the concert 
took but little more than the usual 
time. Two were heard for the first 
time at these concerts. 

Propinquity made the performance of 
Frederick 8S. Converse’s ballade for dvar- 
itone and orchestra, “La Belle Dame 
sans Merci,’’ with David Bispham as 
the soloist, of most interest. This sym- 
phonic poem by the professor of music 
at Harvard was written to Keats’ lines. 

The music contains passages of ex- 
quisite poetry and beauty, such as the 
fairy music. But.the music of the 
dream lacks the horror-inspiring and 
awesome atmosphere demanded by the 
}Hnes. The orchestral part is preferable 
‘to the music for the voice. Mr. Bis- 
pham sang well and the ballade as a 
whole is well wirth hearing. 

The other work new to Boston, Ern- 


est Boehe’s “‘Departure and Shipwreck | 


of Ulysses,’’ is the product of a man 
of 28, whose work on which his musical 
reputation finally will rest will not be 
done for many years, probably. ‘This 
is, perhaps, as well, for the first num- 
ber in the cycle on the Grecian hero 
is by no means a work of exciting 
enius. It is euphonious and that, per- 
aps, is the best that may be said of 
it, for thematic originality and strong 
jhandling cf musical tools are mostly 
| absent. 
| ‘rom Italy,’’ a symphonic fantasia, 
‘written by Richard Strauss about 20 
years ago, was interesting as showing 
‘how Strauss’ later genius hias evolved, 
and how much higher he has attained 
in his flight. 5 | 
An aria from ‘Hans Helling,’’ Mar- 
schuer, by Mr. Bispham, and the over- 
ture to ‘“‘The Fair Melusina,’’ Mendels- 
sohn, completed the programme. The 
orchestral work throughout was excel- 
lent. 


The first phrases of Mendelssohn’s over- 
ture, “The Fair Melusina,’’ with which Mr. 
Gericke began yesterday, seemed to fore- 
Shadow the warm, clear, untaxing pleas- 


ure the Symphony concert was to give. 


to the end. They were imagined with feli- 
city and developed with grace. The mer- 
maid-Melusina, enticing to mortal lovers 
when her = silver-gray scales are hidden, 
Swam through them. They had Mendels- 
Sohn’s concise elegance, his euphony, and 
his transparent nicety. of feeling. They 
charmed spontaneously. Of course he soon 
began to fall away. Try as he may, he 
seldom keeps his best level for long. By 
the time the amorous count was wooing 
the mermaid, the music ceased to touch the 
fancy so. brightly. Mende!ssohnian com- 
monplace a little shadowed it; there were 
patches of elegance only. But Mendelssohn 
Was quick to recover himself. Time and 
again the charm returned not only of the 
music as music, but of legend gently told 
and even of Melusina’s watery, wavy elfland. 
So Mendelssohn in the thirties wove his 
music about medieval legends. Next Mr. 
Converse wove his of 1906 about another 
medieval tale. Keats retold it, even be- 
fore Mendelssohn discovered the Fair Melu- 
Sina—the tale of the haggard knight who 
walked by the withered sedge on the sone- 
less lake, who had ridden with the wild- 
eyed lady of “the kisses four’ and seen 
the wan pageant of her ghostly lovers—the 
fair woman who is merciless. There is an 
introduction, melancholy of mood, wan of 
tonal color, hollow of tonal substance—like 
the thin clear light of a gray autumn after- 
noon. There are ominous drum taps. Then 
the singer begins the ballad. His tones, 
the piping oboe, and the pale insistent 
Strings summon the picture of lake and 
knight. The singer’s voice tells his tale. 
The orchestra keeps it a tale of phan- 
coms—vague, remote, emptied. The wail- 
ing oboe, the hollow woodwinds, the 
darkening strings, the faint high tinkle of 
the harp make atmosphere. But human 
once was one of the phantoms and human 
was his passion. The orchestra evokes it, 
now in warm, undulating, é¢nticing climax, 
now with a grewsome shrillness,; then in 
restless modulations, again in broken 
splinters of tone. Steadily the music clings 
equally to the large mood and the vivid . e- 
tails of the verse. There is an elfin flicker, 
lor example. The train of ghostly lovers 
passes swift and wan—phantoms again 0! 
passion. There is the chill sharp awaken- 
ing. And the knight walks again by the 
inelancholy lake in the thin light. 


music may express and heighten, and the 
imagination that kindles to the matter and 
the means until it fuses botn into one whole. 
The large mood and the pregnant detail are | 
equally within Mr. Converse’s grasp. His 
command of his orchestra—explicit, supple, 
suggestive—steadily serves some imagina- 
tive purpose. He is developing an instinct 
for the incisive and the persuasive phrase. 
And the range of his imagination and of 
his power of expression widens. Here with 
Keats’s ballad he is writing the music of 


| phantoms that once were warm with pas-. 
lsion. The listener feels both. The ghosts 


tell in tones their own wan tragedy, and the 
music is at once picture and speech, a little 
tone-poem side by side with Ktats’s, rather 


‘than “‘after’’ it. 


Then the medizeval legends yielded to 
Greek. Ernst Boehe is a young composer 
of Munich who is hardly twenty-five years 
old and who was not that when he wrote 
his four “episodes for orchestra’ out of 


'Ulysses’s voyages as the Odyssey tells them. 


| 


| 


Homer may yet be the fashion among Ger-. 
man composers. Bungert has made a whole 
cycle of operas out of that same Odyssey, 
though only in Dresden do audiences take 
much and abiding joy of them. Now Boehe 
reads it, thinks of his orchestra and quickly 
sets pen to music paper. Perhaps he-has 
read as a boy reads—it is the only way to 
read Homer. Only a young imagination 
would send the victorious Greeks clatter- 
ing, clumping, shouting, up to the walls of | 
Troy as Boehe does in his music, or start. 
them so lustily on their homeward voyage, . 
Reading Homer has long been a periloug — 
pastime for young poets. It makes them 


| wish to say similar things of their own, ) 


Perhaps it will soon be as dangerous for 
young composers. 

Boehe, however, is writing a tone-poem. 
There must be what the analysts some- 
times call ‘‘a slow section.’’ There it is 
in a trice—Ulysses musing upon Penelope 


awaiting him in the lordly house at Ithaca, 
longing, constant. Bettér still, when his 


Ship goes to wreck that melody of Penelope 
shall be as a musical life-preserver, and 
float Ulysses through tumultuous seas of 
tone. Being young, which is no reproachy 
and also modern, Boehe asks a very. large 
orchestra, and he scores for it with what 
in these days of youthful orchestral. virtu- : 
osi, we shall soon be calling academic bril- | 
liance. Sometimes he succeeds in making | 
his ‘‘tone-picture.’’ He has. even his mo- 
ments of individuality in his tonal-coloring, 
but not so often in his melodies. Yet the 
fresh wind of youth does blow through the 
music, and that is the breath of thé Odys- 
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msey—and the mere eagerness of it is buoy- 
| hear, 
ga even yet were we done with legends 
of creatures of earth and elfland. There is 
one behind Marschner’s moribund opera, 
‘Hans Heiling,’’ the gnome king who loved 
the princess, and from it Mr. Bispham sang 
that air, beloved of baritones, in which 
Hans with a pretty suavity likens the 
love that is burning in him to the tor- 
tures of hell and similar’ distressing 
things. It is operatic agony of an 
elder day, intended to be sung agreeably 
with more heed of the audience in front 
than of any legend (or torture) behind. 
It is fair to take it for what it is and to 
say that Mr. Bispham sang with what little 
sensuous quality remains in his voice, with 
admirably clear enunciation, keen under- 
standing and expression and as rounded 
phrases as a certain stiffness of tone permit- 
ted. It was as unsensuous singing in tonal 
quality as it was intelligent and imagina- 
tive in everything else. Of such, too, was 
his singing of Mr. Converse’s ballad, but 
there he had short phrases oftener than a 
flowing melody. As for the orchestra, it 
had been as a perfect instrument that was 
human besides. It continued so through 
Richard Strauss’s “Italian’’ fantasia; but 
| that and other music of Italian inspiration 
| deserves a little article to itself. 
| ie) dak aes 


MUSICAL 


at the Symphony. 


The American composed, Mr F. S. 
Converse, was represented on the 17th 


Symphony program py his ballade for 


baritone solo and orchestra, op 12, 
which is a musical setting for Keats’ 
poem, “La Belle Dame Sans Merci.” 


Mr David Bispham, the soloist, also 
Sang the baritone aria, “Upon That 
Day,’’ from Marschner’s opera, “Hans 
Heiling.”” The remaining numbers were 
Mendelssohn’s overture to “The Fair 
Melusina,’’ the first of four episodes for | 
orchestra, from ‘The Voyage of 
Ulysses,”’ first time here, and Richard 
| Strauss’ symphonic fantasia, ‘From 
\Italy.” In selecting the Keats poem 
| for musical illustration Mr Converse 


MATTERS 


David Bispham Heard 


Strumentation that would’ suggest 
various ideas set down in the ball: 

This he has succeeded in accomplish- 
ing in @ way that shows him to be 
gifted with the art of musical language. 
in a broad sense, for within the past 
three or four years his compositions | 
have been frequently heard in this city 
and their value has been indorsed by 
Mr Gericke and other prominent musi- 
cians. | 


_ Although the vocal portion is consis- 
tently a part of Mr Converse’s scheme 


the orchestration is so full that the. 
| Omission of thy solo would scarcely be. 
noticed, especially if the program sup- 
plied the words. The Story or the fairies 
and the unfortunate knight is told in | 
vigorous style, Mr Converse showing 
the moods of the text quite convincing- | 
ly, though at times the chaotic episodes | 
appear to be carried to excess, as if 
the composer took delight in cross mod- 
ulations and peculiar combinations in| 
progression, | 

But it is splendidly Scored, and al- | 
though Mr Bispham did not quite do 
justice, musically, to the vocal part, he 

|}8ang with great expression and dramatic 
warmth, and the work was sreeted with 
many signs of appreciation. Mr Bis- 
pham’s voice sounded husky. Probably 
it has been overtaxed this season, and. 
aside from the display of his usual] skill 
in tonal coloring, his Singing was not 
up to his past standard. € was more 
satisfactory in the Marschner aria than 
in the Converse music. 

Boehe’s ‘‘Ulysses”’ number, played 
here for the first time, is one of those 
seething, tempestuous and anon tran- 
quil sea pictures of a Subject that has 
often been used, and in this instance. 
‘at least, handled with considerable 
| The orchestra in this and the | 

work showed ensemble play- | 
ing of the highest order and responded 
perfectly to Mr Gerike’s baton, when the 
slightest uncertainty in attack would 
have turned a smooth performance in- 
to one of. disastrous results, the nature 
of the pieces being so largely inhar- 
monic. 

Mendelssohn overture opened the 
program in a delightful manner, The 
Strauss fantasia, which Shows the fiery 
Richard in his youthful and gentler | 
vein, went well. The third movement 
was a triumph for the Strings, and the 
final movement was given with splen- | 
did sonority and brilliancy. | 

The French violinist, Henri Marteau. 
will be the goloist this week. He will 
play for the first time here a C minor 
concerto for violin and orchestra by 
Jaques-Dalcroze, a Swiss composer. 
The orchestra numbers will be the over- 

ture to “Sakuntala,”’ Goldmark; De- 

bussy’s “Afternoon of a. Faun’ and 

Schubert’s. C major symphony. | 


lovers of the whole country over the 
resignation of Mr. Gericke from the 
‘Symphony Orchestra. The superstitious 
will say it is because this is his 13th 


chose a lyric full of emotional contrasts \year of leadership. enn Keb 3 Ob 


and one that evidently appealed to his | 
imagination as a combination of the. 
Feodotad and mysterious to. which he 


could give vivid expression through in-' 


| which the m 
| herself, and there is the suggestion, as 


Sincere regret will be felt by music. 


VIOL STRINGS 


ae 


Landscape Also Shares Pro- 
gramme of Seventeenth 
Concert of the Boston 
symphony Orchestra, 


ee ce 


NEW WORKS HEARD 
FROM TWO COMPOSERS 


re on 


Numbers by Converse and 
Boehe Presented by Con- 
ductor Gericke — Rudolph 
Ganz to Be Heard, 
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The programme of the 17th concert 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. 
Gericke conductor, given last night in 
Symphony Hall, was as follows: 


The music of this concert was illus- 
trative of landscape and legend. _ Men- 
delssohn, the charming landscapist, is 
not SO poetical in the “Melusina’”’ over- 


ture as in the “Fingal’s Cave,” yet there | 


are delightful gtimpases of the water in 
er -woman disported 


Schumann put it, of “fables of the life 
far down in the Watery abyss,’ of © 


whom mortals pine and waste away if 


by chance they see them, 


Mr. Converse wrote ‘his music to 

“La Belle Dame Sans Merci,” 
about four years ago. He himself de- 
Scribes it as in the nature of a sym- 
phonie poem with voice part: ‘there 
are extended orchestral interludes ex- 
pressive of the moods of the text.’’ 
‘The ballade was first performed in pub- 
lic last Thursday night ‘at Providence, 
R. I., with Mr, Bispham, baritone, at a 
concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, 

Perhaps it would have been better if 
Mr. Converse had written a ballade or 
Symphonic poem without a voice part, 
and left the hearer to his own imagina- 


| treasure which the sea hag snatched v 
' from land-dwellers, of submarine cas- 
| tles and strange rulers and women for 


> 


‘ 


fance of the 
of such haunt- 
site melody that 
any deliberate addition of music, note 
apedieat Syllable, does not enhance the 
sory of the text, which serenely bids 
defiance to the composer, who, if he. 
unites an orchestral piece of surpassing 
power and wild imagination and en- 
titles it “Kubla Khan,” or “La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci,’”’ does not apparently | 
attempt to vie with the poet after the. 
manner of an ingenius interlinear trans- 
lator. It is hard to imagine music for 
the voice that would express even ap-. 
proximately the spirit or the form of 
Shelley’s famous lines to the skylark 
or of some of Swinburne’s early poems 
and ballads. 

It is true that Mackenzie wrote a 
purely orchestral ballade, “La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci,’”’ but who remembers 
five measures of it, although it has 
been played twice at these concerts? 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie is a sound 
musician, a man of parts, yet who in- 
stinetively associates his name with 
that of Keats? We can think of only 
one line that must irresistibly have 
appealed to Mackenzie, as gq thrifty 
scot: ‘The squirrel’s granary is full.’’ 

Furthermore Mr. Converse is happier 
in writing for the orchestra than for 
the human voice. He has shown this 
in his “Pipe of Desire.’’ He makes his 
effects easier with orchestral instru- 
ments; his orchestral diction is more 
expressive and dramatic. 

Now there is much that is truly poetic 
in Mr, Converse’s ballade. The fairy 
music, the measures that suggest the 
appearance and the wiles of the Lady | 
met in the Meads, is often finely imagi- 
native; for instance the treatment of 
the orchestra in the verse beginni : 
‘She took me to her elfingrot. n 
the other hand the music of the dream, 
in which the Knight saw the pale and 
warning kings, and princes too does 
not fully express the horror of the 
scene; there is not blood-chilling spec- | 
tral quality. The mood of the poem is > 
well established at the beginning: the 
ending is effective, but in the love music 
there might well be more sensuousness. | 
John Keats was a sensuous being. If 
his poems do not give ample preof of 
this, his letters show it and at times 
unpleasantly, for the expression of this 
sensuousness is that of prying Cheru- 
bino rather than that of a strong man. — 

The strength of Mr. Converse’s bal- 
lade is in its orchestral thought, and 
the voice part, although Mr. Bispham — 
last night declaimed it with evident 
feeling, does not contribute materially 
to the expression of the poet’s mood or 
to the desoription of the detail. 

Mr. Bispham revived the old air dear 
to all honest and dishonest German 
baritones, The music is now as old- 
fashioned as is the text itself. Yet 
Marschner in his day was reckoned an 
advanced romanticist and there is no 
doubt but that Wagner borrowed sun- 
dry ideas and formulas for his ‘‘Lo- 
hengrin from Miarschner’s ‘‘Templer 
und die Juedin.’”’ Mr. Bispham sang 
the gir as we have often heard it sung 
in Germany, i, e., chiefly with gusto. 

Ernest Boehe, whose “Departure and 
Shipwreck of Ulysses’? was played here 
for the first time, is a young gon tteen 
of Munich. His father, an army officer, 
naturally thought that his son would 
follow his example; instead. of Ng Mt 
Judge Boompointer would say, with a | 
noble disregard of logical sequence and 
grammatical construction, the wretche 
youth deliberately turned mu .« O 
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ing Ulysses. It wag his first important 
work, although among the. proceaing 
songs two with orchestra had attracte 
some attention. It is said that the pre- 
vailing mood of the majority of his. 
songs is one of, sadness and that he 
sought for verses that drip melancholy. 
Meditating an orchestral work he be- 
thought himself of Ulysses, the hero of 
many long forgotten operas and also of 
Bungert’s operatic tetralogy. The cycle 
is now complete: ‘‘Departure and Ship- 
wreck of Ulysses,”’ ‘‘Circe’s Isle,’’ ‘‘Nau- 
sicaa’s Lament,’ “Ulysses’ Home-Com- 
ing.”’ . 

These episodes—at least two of them— 
have been g@iayed in many German con- 
cert halls,”"and the composer is looked 
on by some as a coming man, if he has 
not actually arrived. It is hard to see 
why the episode performed here Jast 
night should make either a_ sensation 
or his reputation. It is perhaps sur- 
prising that a man of 2 years should 
show an intimate knowledge or orches- 
tral resources, Passages in this work 
sound exceedingly well. as far as mere 
sound is concerned. When the musical 
thought itself is examined it does not 
stand even a moderate test. The themes 
are common, without any marked indl- 
viduality, and their treatment is sel- 
dom harmonically or contrapuntally ef- 
fective. The themes have been labelled 
carefully by Boehe’s first teacher, Dr. 
Louis, but Ulysses in this music is a 
sorry hero. and his companions march 
to a brass band as firemen at a coun- 
try muster. Penelope, or—to speak by 
the card—the thought of Penelope, is 
not an appealing theme. 

If there is talk about musical portrai- 
ture of the sea, Mr. Boehe might study 
to advantage the score of Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s ‘‘Scheherazade’’ and ‘‘Sadko,”’ 
or that of Paul Gilson’s remarkable 
work, or that of Debussy’s third noc- 
turne. Old Neptune may blow lustily 
on all the trombones at once in Boehe’s 
music; the ocean in its fury is hardly 
suggested. Without the programme 
published in the score for concert use, 
there would be little thought of angry 
wave and cruel expectant rocks. The 
music is all on the surface. Its bril- 
liance is cheap veneer. Yet something 
might bé expected from this young or- 
chestral technician if he had exposed 
original ideas, even if they were ex- 
travagant and alive with the reckless 
enthusiasm of youth. 

Richard Strauss, conservative, be- 
came associated with von Buelow and 
Alexander Ritter, and he wrote ‘from 
Italy’ after he had listened to their 
urgent and radical words; but there is 
little of the Strauss of today in this 
music composed about 20 years ago, He 
says that through Ritter he came to 
understand Liszt and Wagner; but his 
acquired knowledge is shown only t:m- 
idly and at long intervals in this tan- 
tasia. The third movement is pleasant- 
ly pictorial. And in the finale the well 
known tune of Denza does yeomans 
service. But compare for a moment 
this work with ‘‘Don Juan,” which 
came:soon after. With ‘Don Juan,” 

‘*Macbeth’’—which has not been per- 

formed here—and ‘“‘Death and Trans- 

figuration’’—the true Strauss came into 
the world to stir up strife and diss2n- 
sion, to win his way by mignty 
thoughts audaciously expressed. “Kdu- 
- gational’ or “historical’’ concerts are 
as a rule boresome; yet it might serve 
a purpose if extracts from Strauss 
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sed on incidents i 1 the adven- | 
turous life of theewily and much endur- | q 
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Who knows whether Boehe, now 
chiefly concerned in decoration, and 
perhaps led by the daily sight of the 
Glyptothek and the Pinakothek, those 
lonely temples shivering in a Munich 
foz, to set music to Grecian legends, 
may not in time evolve musical 
thoughts, strong, beautiful, and his 
own? Wagner had done nothing at 23 
years of age to be compared with this 
music of Boehe, and if it be said that 
Boehe is fortunate in coming after 
Wagner, it should not be forgotten 
that Beethoven and Berlioz had done 
much before ‘‘‘Rienzi’’ came into the 
mind of Wagner. 

The performance of the orchestra was 
most excellent througfihout. Mr. Ge- 
ricke was warmly greeted; the new 
works and Mr. Bispham were ap- 
plauded with more than perfunctory 
courtesy, 
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Next week’s symphony program will 
attract particular interest by the pres- 
ence on it of two important novelties, 


dab 5 am é ur 


one by an American and Bostonian, the | 
The first will | 


other by a Muenchner, 
be a ballade for barytone and orches- 
tra, a setting of Keats’ ‘La 


Belle | 


| 


Dame sans Merci,” by Frederick Con- | 


verse. Mr. Converse has been very 
prominent in the public eye of late be- 
cause of his opera, 


| 


“The Pipe of De-| 


sire,’’ which met with such general ap- | 


proval when recently performed in Jor- 
dan Hall. The ballade is a considerably 
earlier work, having been written two 
or three years ago, but this will be 
its first performance at the symphony 
concerts, 


The other novelty is a sym- | 


phonic poem called “Odysseus Ausfahrt | 


und Schiffbruch,’’ by Ernst Boehe. The 


other orchestral numbers will be Rich- | 


ard Strauss’ 
Italiens,’’ which has not 
here for six years. The solo artist will 
be David Bispham, one of the most 
popular of American barytones. In 


addition to the Converse ballade he 
will sing ‘“‘An Jenem_  ‘Tag,’’ from 
Marschner’s “Hans Heiling,’’ and an 
arrangement of “Drink to Me Only 
With Thine Evyes.’”’ 


P . j 
symphonic fantasia “‘Aus | 
been played | 
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FELIX WEI 


GARTNER | 


MAY SUCCEED GERICKE 


Keenel, Job % 19a& ; 


Who Has Resigned As Leader of Boston’s 
Famous Symphony Orchestra 


Now that Wilhelm Gericke’s announce- 


ment of his resignation as conductor of the | 


Symphony Orchestra has opened the lips of 
those who had been pledged to silence, it 
may be stated that Gericke’s determination 
to leave was made at the opening of the 
present season and has been known to his 
intimates all winter. | 

That attempts have recently been made 
to change his decision is true, but Gericke 
had made up his mind to return to Burope 
and, it is whispered, was not wholly dis- 
consolate when Maj, Higginson informed 
him that his imposed conditions for re- 
maining another season could not be ap- 
proved 


While neither Maj. Higginson nor Mr. 


Gericke will discuss the probable successor 
of the latter it is said that Felix Wein- 


gartner has been approached and 


WEINGARTNER IN FIRST RANK. 


Paul Felix Weingartner in Europe is re- 
puted among the first rank of living con- 
ductors. He was born in Zara, Dalmatia, 
June 2, 18683, and was educated in the Gym- 
nasium at Gratz, studying music at the 
Same time with W. A, Remy. His first 
Ops. were published in 1880... After that he 
Studied at the Leipsiec conservatories, win- 
ning the Mozart prize, and he also studied 
under Liszt at Weimar, Where his first 
opera, Sakuntala, This 
Was in 1884, 

Until 1889 he was conductor at theatres 
at Konigsberg, Danzig and Hamburg. In 
i89l he became second kapelmeister at 
the Berlin court opera house, but ill health 
compelled him to retire in 1897, he retain- 
ing, however, the post. of conductor of 
Symphony concerts of the Royal orchestra. 
From 1898 he has lived in Munich as con- 
ductor of Kaim concerts. | 

| 


was produced. 


He is the author of 22 ops. and also of 
& number of books. An opera of his called 
“Genesius’’ was produced in Berlin Nov. 
15, 1892, but was so histilely received that 
it was withdrawn after the second bere | 
formance, but afterward produced else- | 
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where with success, 


He is regarded as a 
composer whose writing and music is fin 
de siecle. | 

Mr. Gericke was invited in 1884-to be con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
He accepted the invitation, and began his 


duties in October of that year, He re-— 
signed his position in the spring of 1889. ' 
Then came Mr. Nikisch (1889-1898) and Mr. 
Paur. (1893-1898). Mr. Gericke was again 
invited to be the conduetor, and he has 
held the position since the. fall of 1898, Thus 
at the end of his season he will-have been 
the conductor of the Boston Symphony 
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BIOPHAM “APPEARS 
WITH SYMPHONY 


Somnal- 
Orchestra Gives an Artistic Interpre- 


tation to a Rather Archaic Over- 
ture From Mendelssohn. 


That Mendelssohn still has power to 
charm by the extreme delicacy and 
beauty of his music at its best was 
proven anew by the favor given his 
“Melusina’’ overture, which = started 
things at Saturday’s Symphony con- 
cert. Few bars of imaginative music 


have a greater poetic appeal than the 
wavering, flickering loveliness of the 
opening phrases of the overture. The 
work as a whole sags in the middle, 
and is getting to sound rather old-aged. 
But its moments of rare fascination 
are yet enough to warrant its oceca- 
sional production, particularly when it 
can come to the ear in the form of 
such delightful playing as our orchestra 
gives it. 

An “episode for orchestra,” ‘*Ulysses' 
Departure and Shipwreck,” by Ernest 
Boehe, made its debut at these con- 
certs. Needless to say, it is in the 
ultra-modern style of tone-painting, 
heavy with big daubs of color and as 
a rule cleverly orchestrated. Yet it 
appears to signify little except the 
noise that must have attended the 
aquatic smash-up of the Greek hero. 
In a word, it is uninspired and unin- 
spiring. 

David Bispham sang a new Converse 
work for voice and orchastra, a setting 
of Keats’ ‘‘La Belle Dame Sans Merci.’ 
It is quite characteristically Conver- 
sian; that is to say, it has a rather 
vague and uninteresting voca) part ac- 
companied by an orchestral dress of 
richntss and clear-cut musicianship. Mr. 
Bispham sang it with artistic feeling, 
but his voice is now not especially 
warm nor pleasing. In the Marschner 
aria from ‘‘Haus Heilings’’ he covered 
his defects better and was highly in- 
teresting and effective. 

At the last was Richard Strauss’ 
early work, the symphony ‘From 
Italy,’’ not heard here recently. Though 
it shows the beginning of the _ real 
Strauss, it is not essentially suggestive 
of the land of the olive. It is good 
music, with a grip of its own, but it 
is chiefly valuable as showing what 2 
loss to the world there would have 
been had Strauss never gotten beyond 
its style. : 


SS OS Se 


Italy According to Strauss . 


The ultra-modern composers are creating 
a new Italy in their music. Every one of 
them has sensations that cry for expression 
when he first visits it, and nearly every one 
puts them forthwith into tones. Elgar had 
an Italian holiday two or three years ago, 
and then and there he wrote his overture, 
‘Tn the South,” that Mr. Gericke played a 
few weeks ago. Richard Strauss, who 
loves Italy, saw and felt it first twenty 
years ago, and as soon as he was back at 
*--nioh, wrote his symphonic fantasia, 
“From Italy,’ that ended the Symphony 
concert on Saturday. Two movements are 
the suggestions of the desoiate quiet of the 
Campagne, and of the shimmering, lapping 
sun-kissed sea of the Bay of Naples. An- 
other muses on the memorials of the 
Cresars’ Rome; the fourth rollicks with 
Neopolitan street songs. Recall the im- 
aginative material of Eilgar’s overture—the 
sheer joy of Italy, the march of Roman 
armies, the haunting sadness, with all its 
brightness, of an Italian landscape in the 
spring. In both is a new sort of musical 
impressions of Italy and a new sort of ex- 


' pression for them. Not so long ago, the 


Italy of most composers was a land of an 
incessant tarantella, with occasional pauses 
in which a shepard piped a pastoral tune, 
or a mule-train wound up a slope with 
tinkling bells, or, maybe, a lover thrummed 
a serenade. Even Charperitler, sensitive 
modern though he is, could find little more 
for his impressions of Italy. Strauss and 
Elgar are opener-eyed and more imagina- 
tively minded. ‘They, like true moderns 
and with true poetic instinct, have felt the 
appeal of Italian landscape, and colored 
their music with the moods that it evokes. 
They have felt the persistent and contrast- 
ing appeal of a mighty past—one of the 
strongest and deepest of Italian impres- 
sions—and sought to mirror it in their mu- 
sic. Both have widened and refined the 
musical material with which the moods of 
Italy overflow. ‘Both have begun the eman- 
cipation of music about Italy from tinkle 
and tarantella. It is artistic work, worth 
the doing. It is a shining .exampie to 
young composers. It has made ‘music« 
about Italy fresh and stimulating again. 
It is one more musical channel for imzgi- 
nation and expression that the ultra- 
moderns—bless them—are widening and 
deepening. yaw) H. 'T. P. 
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The 18th concert of the Boston Sym- 
- phony orchestra, Mr. Gericke, con- 
ductor, was given last night in Sym- 
phony Hall. The programme was as 
foilows: 


eee 


ene seats 


wy Hall. 


Jacques-Dalcroze - 


Prelude to *“‘The Afternoon of a Faun,"’ 
° Debussy 
Symphony in C major Schubert 


When the overture to ‘“Sakuntala’’ 
was first played in Boston, it became 
immediately popular, as the story goes; 
it was heard often and with delight, 
and it seemed as though it would take 
the place of the overture to ‘*William 
Tell,”’ though we have not been able to 
find the record of any performance of 
‘“‘Sakuntala’’ on the organ. There was 
much talk here as in Europe about its 
Oriental sultriness, languor, and sen- 
suousness, its swooning harmonies and 
lush orchestration. 


Smells of all the sunburnt south, 


Strange spice and flower, strange savor of: 


crushed fruit, 
And perfume the swart kings tread underfoot 
For pleasure when their minds wax amorous, 
Charred frankincense and grated sandalroot. 
A reader of the criticisms of 25 or 30 
years ago would infer, if he did not 
know the overture, that Goldmark had 
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paraphrased in music the ‘“Ananga- | 


Ranga’’ or the ‘*Kama-Shastra,’’ or 
even ‘““The Scented Garden’’ or some 


|| other improving eastern treatise. Hear- 
' ing the overture today does not suggest 


such musical eroticism, but the work is 


| Still listened to with great delight, and 


it is not unlikely that it wll be the one 
to carry down the composer’s name 
safely through many years of the pres- 
ent century. For there is more than 
“local color’ in this music. ‘Local 
color’ may or may not be a musical 
illusion. Weber, the critic some years 
ago of the Temps in Paris, boldly de- 
Clared there was no such thing in it- 
Self. He went too far; but how does 
a New Englander know what oriental 
color in music really is if he has not 
heard the music of the east in the east, 
and surely he would not be reminded 
if he sojourned in India of Goldmark’s 
music by the music he head there. We 
have been taught to believe that the 
employment of certain scales and har- 
monies and rhythms and instrumental 
combinations give oriental color, and 
when we hear music written according 
to this formula we say decisively: 
Ah! How oriental!” And a native of 
India hearing the same music might 
Say in reply: ‘‘Not a bit like it.” 


EX to ‘‘The Fair Melusina.”’ 


for BARITONE and ORCHESTRA. 
time, ) 


[C POEM, “Odysseus Ausfahrt und 
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time. ) 


th ORCHESTRA. 
is Heiling.’’ 


e only with thine eyes.’’ 


But Goldmark’s overture is sensuous —— 


and dramatic, wWell constructed and 


| original. The sensuousness and dramatic 


force are contagious, __ 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Programme. 
Soloist 


(First time at these concerts. ) 
PRELUDE to Stéphane Mallarmé’s Eclogue, ‘‘The 


CONCERTO in C minor, for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA, 
Afternoon of a Faun.”’ 


SYMPHONY in C major, No. 7. 
I. Andante: Allegro, ma non troppo. 


OVERTURE to “Sakuntala,”’ op. 13. 
II. Andante con moto. 


Scherzo: Allegro v 
IV. Finale: Allegro vivace. 


I. Allegro con ritmo. 


II. Largo. 
III. Finale quasi fantasia (Allegro appassionato. ) 


Symphony Hall. 
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AVI. CONCERY 
SATURDAY, MARCH 10, AT 8, P.M. 


SEASON 
Mr. HENRI MARTHAU. 


WILHELM GERICKE, 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 


JAQUES-DALCROZE. 


GOLDMARK. 
DEBUSSY. 
SCHUBERT. 
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WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


XVII. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 10, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 
GOLDMARK. OVERTURE to “Sakuntala,”’ op. 12. 


JAQUES-DALCROZE CONCERTO in C minor, for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA. 


Op. 50. 


a 
" 
| 


5 
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Allegro con ritmo. 


—_ 


Largo. 
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Finale quasi fantasia (Allegro appassionato. 


(First time at these concerts. ) 
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DEBUSSY. PRELUDE to Stéphane Mallarmé’s Eclogue, ‘‘The 
Afternoon of a Faun.”’ 


SCHUBERT. SYMPHONY inC major, No. 7 
I. Andante: Allegro, ma non troppo 
Il. Andante con moto 
III]. Scherzo: Allegro vivace. ‘Trio 
IV. Finale: Allegro vivace. 
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 WRENRI’MARTRFAU VIOLINIST. > = 


Soloist: 


Mr. HENRI MARTEAU. 
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Henri Marteau, Soloist 
at Symphony Concert. 


Plays for the First Time Here 
Dalcroze’s Violin Concerto, 


Piano Recital by Arthur 
Rubinstein— Gossip. 


The novelty of the 18th Symphony | 
program was Dalcroze’s C minor con- 
certo for violin and orchestra which Mr 
Henri Marteau played for the first time 
in this city, the original performance 
having been given by the same artist 
about five years ago in Geneva, The 
work is dedicated to Mr Marteau, and 
both he and Dalcroze are connected 
with the conservatory at that place. 
The other selections chosen by Mr Ger- 
icke were Goldmark’s overture to ‘Sa- 
kuntala,’’ Debussy’s prelude to Mal- 
larme’s ‘‘Afternoon of a Faun,’ and 
Schubert’s grand C major symphony. A 
very long program, and many in the 
audience left before the close of the 
concert and missed the wonderful finale 
of the Schubert number. Dalcroze’s | 
concerto is in three movements, the or- 
chestration fairly bristles with difficul- 
ties for the soloist as well as the band, 
and the boldness of some of the instru- | 
mental combinations and the fullness of. 
the solo score, in which also are found 
unusual meiodic forms, makes the work 
very interesting. With such a perform- 
ance as that given by Mr Marteau and. 
the orchestra all the merits of the com- 
position received due recognition. The 


interpretation was one long to be re- 


membered with pleasure. 
Although Mr Marteau has not been 


heard with the Symphony orchestra for 
a dozen years his frequent appearances 
here in concerts and recitals have shown 
him to be a virtuoso of high rank and 
his fame in this country and abroad is 
well deserved. He has made the con- 
cert going public ap oregeeniet with many 
violin compositions by musicians com- 
paratively unknown and his repertory 


artist. In the Dalcroze concerto Mr 


Marteau shows about every phase of. 
violin mastery that is known. In the: 


first movement, and part of the third, 
the chord phrasés are so numerous that. 


the physical demand, aside from the) 
bowing, is very taxing. In the second, 
part there are contrasting theme epi-| 
sodes that require double finger work 
of the most facile nature and the ‘“‘stum- 
bling. blocks’’ in the last movement only | 
weirs surmounting by an artist of Mr 
arteau’s skill. 

Mr Marteau’s performance was sin- 
gularly effective and sympathetic as 
soon as he “got into the mood,’”’ which 
mood was not apparent for the first 
few minutes. Then he gave an exhibi- 
tion of virtuosity that was nearly flaw- | 
less. Whether it was the rather novel | 
character of the work, the splendid. 
playing of the soloist and the orchestra, 
or the combinations of the three, that 
aroused the enthusiasm of the audience 
it would be difficult to. determine; but 
whatever the cause the result was an 
outburst of applause that indicated 
warm appreciation of a spirited and ar- 
tistic interpretation of a meritorious. 
work. Mr Martean was recalled and 
realled to the platform. 

Under the direction of Mr Hess the 
orchestral support in the concerto was 
inspiring and wholly adequate in every 
way in its companionship with the szwlo 
artist. Mr Gericke led the other selec- 
tions; and very satisfactory. was the 


'“Sakuntala” overture and the dainty 


and fantastic Debussy prelude. Of the 
interpretation of the magnificent seventh 
symphony by Schubert general praise 
is due. 

The orchestra will be away this week 
on its fifth trip. The program for the 


19th rehearsal and concert will inelude | 


the overture to ‘“‘Tasse,’’ D’Harcourt: 

Liszt’s E flat piano concert, Mr Rudolph 

Ganz soloist; E. A. Mac Dowell's sym- 
honic poem, ‘‘Lancelot and. Blaine’’ and 
eethoven’s eighth symphony. 


~ MUSICAL MISCELLANY” 


MORE AND JUST. PRAISE FOR 


GERICKE 


Le Gallienne Turns Wagner Into Poetry— 
The Philadelphia Orchestra Polls Its Au- 
dience for a Final Programme—Some In- 
teresting Results—Another Operatic Re- 
bellion—Musical News 
Next week, on the final ‘‘trip’’ of our 

orchestra for the current season, Mr. Ger- 

icke will be making his last appearances as 
conductor in New York, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Washington and Brooklyn. The au- 
diences at the monthly concerts in these 
cities are as steadfast in attendance and 
almost as intimate with conductor’and band 
as are ours, each week, at home. They have 
been so for years, except in Washington, 


and they are the flower of the musical | 


public of each city. There is every sign 


| that they will show their regard for Mr. 
| Gericke as they take leave of him, and from 
Baltimore come reports of a more substan- | 
| tial token of it than applause and wreaths. 


Meanwhile, since his approaching retire- 
ment became known, the musical reviewers 


of these cities have been writing warm and | 


just praise of him. None has been so sin- 
cere and.so discriminating toward both the 
conductor and his men as has Mr. Aldrich 
of the New York Times. 
last Sunday: 


He wrote theré , 


“What the Boston Orchestra is Mr. Ger- |}. 


icke has made it. The character it has had 
as an artistic instrument and the style of 
its: performance are as they are because 
they have been moulded exactly by his 
ideals and methods. 
uous methods they have been. He has 
never spared his men any of the pains and 
labor that he considered requisite to obtatn 


the exact effect he was aiming at in any | 


work, in any passage, in any single bit of 
orchestral color or phrase or adjustment of 
tonal balance. But neither has he spared 
himself. A ‘passion for perfection,’ it has 
been well said, has been at the foundation 
of Mr. Gericke’s work as an orchestral con- 
ductor, and he has wreaked himself upon 
the Boston Orchestra to make it what he 
would have it. Greater technical perfection 
in the playing of an orchestra it is vain to 
seek, but there is something finer, 
subtler, more elusive than technical 
finish in orchestral performance that 
Mr. Gericke has given the Boston Or- 
chestra; the perfect euphony, the . per- 
fect balance, the exact adjustment of 
the color and quality .of every phrase, so 
that there shall be just so much of one in- 
strumental color, just so much of another, 
and the resultant mixture shall be the pre- 
cise one that belongs to the harmony of the 
whole, . 


High ideals and stren- | 


. 
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'to bow his acknowledgements. 
| ine, however, that 


gratitude first of all to him.’’ 


“Mr. Gericke has been charged witl, 
sacrificing spirit, breadth,: and the fiercer 
sonorities of modern orchestral music in, 


his anxiety to keep this sort of quality.) 
*Whatever it may have been once, it is now 
Espectally in the later 
years of his work here, he has shown a 
continually increasing sympathy with com-_ 
positions of the modern schools of music, 
has played them frequently, and with fine © 
Who will not. 
Gericke’s performance of | 
Strauss’s ‘Don Quixote,’ for instance, for | 
in’ New. York; was not | 


superior in almost every respect to the. 


an unjust charge. 


enthusiasm and devotion. 
say that Mr. 


the first timé 


performance the composer himself gave 
of it not long afterward? Besides all its 
other excellencies, it had the very impor- 
tant one that the orchestra did not break 
down in the middle. This is something, 
and it is something that has always been 
felt to belong to the Boston Orchestra under 
Mr. Gericke—its absolute ‘certainty, its 
unquestioned perfection of preparation. 
When it plays a piece it is able to doit 
as Mr. Gericke intends, and until it is able 
to, this piece is not played. 

. “Tt has been said, also, that Mr. Gericke 
has exhausted his men and overburdened 
and worried them with rehearsals, with 
endless repetitions and stoppings. Per- 
haps; but the result’ of it has been that 
these same men have played as scarcely 
another body of the kind in the world can 
play; that the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
is absolutely perfect in its way. And «hat, 
too, is something. Another conductor would 
have done differently, would have got other 
kinds of effects, would have accomplished 
another order of results; but—to return to 
the original proposition—as it Is now, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra is the product 
precisely of Mr. Gericke’s strenuous, un-_ 
wearied activities. Those who are grateful 
for its achievements must express their 
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MUSICAL MATTERS 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 
favs PROGRAMME. 
Goldmark—Overture to ‘‘Sakuntala.’’ 
Jaques-Dalcroze—Violin Concerto, 
soloist, M. Henri Marteau. 
Debussy—: ‘The Afternoon of a Faun.’’ 
Schubert—Symphony in C major, 

And a mighty long programme it was! 
It began brilliantly with the Goldmark 
Overture, which was applauded to the echo, 
Again and again Mr. Gericke was obliged 
We imag- 
this exceptional en- 
thusiasm was in part a personal tribute 


minor, 


| to Mr. Gericke. The public seem to des 


light in showing him their appreciation of 
his past services, It may be added that 


| these services were never more thorough 


| than at present; he seems in the very 
| zenith of his powers, | 
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composition to conduct and it received 
adequate performance both in the orches- 
tral and the solo parts. Mr. Henri Marteau 
has broadened in style since we last heard 
him and his performance was praise- 
worthy in the highest degree, 

Such massive G-string work, such perfect 
double-stopping, such pure harmonies (in 
the finale of the slow movement) one can 
seldom hear. The audience went into 
frenzies Of delight and recalled the great 
artist Over and over again at the end of 
the composition. And this triumph was the 
more remarkable when one considers that 
the work itself was not of a popular sort. 

In fact this new violin concerto is 
another of those bizarre attempts to wake 
up weary critics by unheard-of combina- 
tions. — No one may object to liberty of 
‘form in a concerto. 

After all, the concerto is the freest ex- 
pression of the sonata-form, and even the 
precise Mozart, who founded the classical 
form of concerto, made occasional] devia- 
tions, while Liszt led the concerto into the 
rhapsodical vein almost a half century ago. 
Therefore M. Jaques-Dalcroze has “carte 
blanche’ to use any form he wishes in 
concerto-writing. But the oddity of the 
Orchestration, the strange progressions 
the fearfully abrupt contrasts. made the 
composition one .of the modern music 
puzzles. 

It was marked ‘First time at these con- 
certs,’ and a witty auditor remarked that 
he would be happier if it had stated ‘‘Last 
time at these concerts.” Yet we suspect 
that there is more to the work than at 
first sight appears. We should be glad to 
| hear it again if only to solve our doubts. 

While the first, general impression was 
unfavorable, we found gome points of re- 
markable beauty and skill in the concerto. 
The gloomy, portentous, restless fugue, in 
the first movement, beginning on the bas- 
soons and running through the wood-wind 
and the brasses until it permeates the 
whole orchestra, was one strong point. The 
beauty of the passages on the muted 
strings was another. The contrasts of the 
slow movement were effective, and so was 
the clumsy ‘‘brusquerie’ of parts of the 
finale. 

And there was very much figure treat- 
ment. Let no one suppose that our ultra- 
modern school lacks intellectuality. On the 
contrary, the mental exercise is pushed 
as far as it was in the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies, when Music and Mathematies were 
twin sisters. Figure treatment is constant- 
ly in evidence in this concerto, as it is in 
the works of D’Indy, Mahler, Reger, ‘‘ed 
id genus omne.’’ 

Yet we cannot say that this ‘‘Marteau’’ 
hit the nail on the head by making his 
“rentree’’ with this work, for it has all 
the prolixity of the long-winded latter-day 
composers. Nowadays a Sinfonietta takes 
an hour in performance, and a full-blooded 
Symphony or concerto extends into infinity. 

The grace of Debussy made a good foil 
to the pleasant sour of this violin work, 
and we yielded more to its romantic charm 
‘than ever before. Yet this forlorn Faun 


manner in which he interpreted the 


ynew Swiss concerto. It was a difficuit » tende the ev 


‘er 


ening. Even 


oe 


without this interesting zoological speci- 
men the programme would have been an 
| hour and three-quarters in length. 


Finally Schubert like a poultice came to 


heal the blows of Jaques-Dalcroze, To 


think that once upon a time Vienna re- 
jected this C major symphony as being too 


intricate to understand and too difficult 
to be played! Mahler is avenging Schubert 
' by giving Vienna symphonies that are 
' twice as hard and not half as melodious. 
' We wonder if tune-writing were again 


obligatory in Music whether the most 
prominent of our living composers could 
compete with Schubert. 

It is seldom that one witnesses an exodus 
during a performance of a Schubert work, 
but on this occasion the prolixity had been 
extreme and for once Schubert’s ‘divine 
length’’ seemed excessive, wherefore there 
was a long procession towards the doors 
at the end of the Andante, and the grand 
finale, with its development of that power- 
ful figure of four ponderous knocks, was 
listened to by only the faithful old guard 
which may be bored but never surrenders. 
The performance of the symphony was an 
especially fine one, Louis C, Elson. 
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MARTEAU REAPPEARS AT THE SYM- 
PHONY CONCERT : 


A New Concerto by Dalcroze and a Sym- 
phony of Schubert—Few Concerts Next 
Week—The Musical Calendar—News of 


_ j ? . cd 


the Day Duasis. Viele iO 4 7 


By all accounts that courtly mind, that 
genial and polished imagination that lived 
as Addison, was never much or pleasantly 
stirred by music! If only it had been, and if 
the days of its activity were these days of 
ours, the concert of yesterday afternoon 
would have set it to a new account of “The 
Pleasures of the Imagination,” . and we 
should have the acute and expert sympathy 
needed to describe to us how perfect was 
the pleasure that was given to us who heard 
the music of yesterday afternoon. 


For there some hundreds of us, fleeing from, 
a wet and dreary world without, had hurried, _ 


in to warmth and cheer and music. And 


if never before had it been set forth what: 


music is really:for, then there it was most 
plainly put before any that chose to remark 
it—in the rush of enchanting sound within, 
and its two hours of grateful interruption 
to the rush of wind and snow outside. Out- 
side, the cold and pelting elements; inside, 
Debussy with his quiet wood and faun, and 
the sunshine of Schubert. Outside, the cold 
hard world that we find with our raw feel- 
ings every day, that beats us and bafiles us, 
that is filled with haggling competitors, uses 
us ill and: deprives us. of all that we want. 
Inside, the world of make-believe, where 
yearning sees itself satisfied, where joy is 
celebrated and fun is reali, wnere the ills 
of the world are at least in fancy righted 
and we who have suffered them are soothed 
in their imagined banishment. That is what 
music is for—to set our imagination on 


horseback, as it were, that for a too brief 


hour or two it may gallop away from the 


vexed world of reality and arrive at what- 


ever heaven it selects. 
For such retreat yesterday Mr. Gericke 
had prepared one of those programmes with 


astonishing his followers. They have 
searched the literature for orchestra, have 
found the new thing of eternal worth, have 
found things new among the eternal old, 
have mixed all these so that contrast 
should add light to their shining. Yester- 
day there was Goldmark with busy strings, 
businesslike horns and drums, a collection 
of irreproachable platitudes to deliver, and 
a general tendency to illustrate that famous 
line in one of Milton’s famous sonnets. And 


which of late months he has been regularly 
| i 


why, till we have made seemly disposal of 


hat and coat and have safely put the hard 


“world behind us, should there not be some 


honest maker of music who also shall serve. 
though he only. stand and wait? Goldmark 


ent to prepare a Way fOr! 
“And a remarkable performa f 
Debussy’s faun music, sylvan, - 
- dreamy, full of indefinable: yearning, and 
“ worthy the sacrifice of anything needed to’ 
prepare its way. Of misty pool it sings, 
) and of the thrill that misty pool gives one? 
who suddenly and excitedly discovers i 
on mounting a little hill. Of quiet, subdued” 
_ sunset and evening stillness Debussy dis-,. 
courses, and of the mystery they spready 
over the mind. . But ‘most he can convey” 
that ineffable longing that has. settled over. 
' everything human at some time or other 
It may come at any time—in the night; 
when. the imagination is horribly alone with ’ 
itself. It may come. when you are caught 
in the thickest of crowds.. Haply it is fal- 
tering and comes but seldom. But most it 
‘steals upon you out of green woods or gray 
sky—a yearning vague as the sky, a wish 
of the vexed imagination to be larger than’ 
itself. to occupy a lot larger than the - 
human—and for the rest indescribable, ex+ 
cept as Debussy describes it. Flute and: 
Mr. Gericke. orchestra and Debussy, sang 
that yesterday till wood and sky were there, 
and the faun and his pipe, to personate you. 
and all that you felt and would say if you 
could. It was a notable performance. 
Tor ending to the programme there was 
‘ Schubert’s unending great symphony in C, 
whose length is heavenly, said Schumann, 
and whose themes are like heavenly guests. 
Themes of ravishing beauty Sehubert has 
there put upon the paper, certainly, and in 
inexhaustible bounty, and arranged in a 
pattern that has symmetry along with its 
- largeness, coherence along with bulk. ts 
design is immense. There is but one thing 
this is like in the effect it gives. Your man 
who walks along the street is accumstomed 
to the quick rhythms of street sounds—the 
swift click of the street-car wheel on its 
rail, the rapid striking of a clock, the? 
tattoo of his own heels on the flags. Sety 
him a lubber on an outgoing ship and he 
gets a tre‘rendous impression as the vessel — 
leaves the harbor, and there begins to come.) 
the long, slow, regular, steady heave of the} 
waves against the side. The second ones 
brings him to notice. The third establishes” 
the rhythm, and his whole system of: 
thought has to accommodate itself to this® 
new pulse, slow, agonizingly slow, that 4 
staggers him with his first sense of they 
immensity of things and the irresistible 
force of their procession. There is some@=9 
thing of the same sense of largeness and © 
majesty in Schubert’s symphony. It moves, 
with a Jove-like, &tately leisure. It looks) 
out upon the world and speaks with the” 
repose and contentment of a god, for whom . 
time does not exist and who speaks and 
does as he wills. It takes all the time it 
chooses to its charming, and half the won- 
derful spell that it exerts is the very deé- 
liberateness of the exertion. Mr. Gericke in 
playing it played it with perfect yielding 
to its first exaction—he gave it design. _ He. 
made it what, it is, an Alhambra mélted> 
into music— structure of vastness, over-. 
laid with intricately and endlessly graceful 
detail. — | 
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yet salient in them stood the appea 
Mr. Marteau, to fiddle with our orchestra 


‘for the first time since 1893. So long an 


absence made him important before he 
made himself charming. The charm he 
created for himself, moreover, by the force 
of his personality and his art, and without 
great aid from the music of Mr. Jaques- 
Dalcrose, whose concerto he had brought 
along to play. Jaques-Dalcrose, the infor- 
mation goes, is interesting because he is 
Swiss—the first of his country to make 
much music. Of Swiss extraction he is, 
but of Viennese birth. And the Alps, it 
must be said, have lost much height in 
going down into Austria. How much of 
the charm of the Helvetian’s tunes were 
Marteau and how much Jaques-Dalcrose 
makes a delicate point in metaphysics— 
which will be neglected to nobody’s sorrow. 
For the rest. the concerto seems, at least 
on first hearing, made up of some fustian, 
much horest buckram and patches of real 
cloth-of-gold. For much of the time it 
kept Mr. Marteau from being Marteau. It 
busied him with very careful and delicate 
and amazing execution of sixths and thirds 
and octaves that left the eye dry and the 
hearer’s throat unchoked by sobs. It kept 
Mr. Marteau, much of the time, mounting 
Alpine steeps of arpeggios, icy cold. But 
the mountain song did ‘break forth, and 
then we heard Mr. Marteau. 

And the tone of Marteau! Kubelik’s 
violin has the hard, glittering voice of suc- 
eess. Always from youth it has had the 
easy way of the wonder-child, and its tone 
sings that—a calm acceptance of the rap- 
ture stirred by its wonder, and a feeling 
and a comprehension for nothing else. 
Outside its feeling and comprehension the 
world goes on, occasionally busy with other 
things than wonder-children, full of peop‘te 
who toil and fail, full of other peovle who 
pity failure and lift it up. And all that and 
more is in Marteau’s tone. And if you 
want to hear your immediate world, that 
gives you a struggle to live, that ‘baffles you 
and hurts you and yet gives you friends 
and sunsets and ail the rest of life—if you 
want to.hear all that reduced to the single 


voice of a violin, go and ‘hear Marteau play: 
, 5S. ti 
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Unusual Orchestral Combina- 
tions In Accompaniment to 


Henri Marteau’s New Violin 
Offering, 
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Goldmark's ‘Sakuntala”’ Also 
on the Programme — Mr, 
stojowski’s Piano Recital in 
Steinert Hall, 


The 18th concert of the Boston Sym- 
Phony orchestra, Mr. Gericke, con- 
ductor, was given last night in Sym- 
phony Hall. The programme was as 
foilows: 


Overture to ‘‘Sakuntala’’............Goldmark 
Concerto in C minor for violin........ 
Jacques-Dalcroze 
Prelude to ‘‘The Afternoon of a Faun,”’ 
Debussy 
Symphony in © major........ Schubert 


When the overture to ‘‘Sakuntala’’ 
was first played in Boston, it became 
immediately popular, as the story goes; 
it was heard often and with delight, 
and it seemed as though it would take 
the place of the overture to ‘*‘William 
Tell,” though we have not been able to 
find the record of any performance of 
‘““Sakuntala’’ on the organ. There was 
much talk here as in Europe about its 
oriental sultriness, languor, and sen- 
Suousness, its swooning harmonies and 
lush orchestration. 


Smells of all the sunburnt south, 


Strange spice and flower, strange savor of | 


crushed fruit, 

And perfume the swart kings tread underfoot 
For pleasure when their minds wax amorous, 

Charred frankincense and grated sandalroot. 

A reader of the criticisms of 25 or 30 
years ago would infer, if he did not 
know the overture, that Goldmark had 
paraphrased in music the ‘‘Ananga- 
Ranga’ or the ‘‘Kama-Shastra,’’ or 
even ‘The Scented Garden’’ or some 
Other improving eastern treatise. Hear- 
Ing the overture today does not suggest 


| such musical eroticism, but the work is 


Still listened to-with great delight, and 
It is not unlikely that it wll be the one 
to carry down the composer’s name 
safely through many years of the pres- 


j 


(OT 


olor’? may or may not be a music 

lusion. Weber, the critic some years 
‘ago of the Temps in Paris, boldly de- 
claréd there was no such thing in it- 
self. He went too far; but how does 
a New Englander know what oriental 
color in music really is if he has not 
heard the music of the east in the east, 
and surely he would not be reminded 
if he sojourned in India of Goldmark’s 
music by the music he head there. We 
have been taught to believe that the 
employment of certain scales and har- 
monies and rhythms and instrumental 
combinations give oriental color; and 
when we hear music written according 
to this formula we say decisively: 
“Ah! How oriental!’ And a native of 
India hearing the same music might 


| say in reply: ‘‘Not a bit like it.” 


But Goldmark’s overture is sensuous 
and dramatic, well constructed and 
original. The sensuousness and dramatic 
force are contagious. 

Mr. Marteau has not been heard at 
these concerts since 1898. He was then 
in his 19th year, and he won all hearts 
by the charm of his youthfulness and 
the warmth and the enthusiasm of his 
performance. He has since visited the 
city from time to time, and the con- 
stant development of his art has been 
apparent. 

Last night he played a concerto un- 
Known here, except possibly to violin- 
ists, who may have wondered at its 
difficulties. Jaques-Dalcrose, a Swiss, 
born at Vienna, composed it and dedi- 
cated it to him. The concerto is in- 
herently a virtuoso work, a show piece. 
Its form is free and unconventional, 
free to the verge of recklessness. That 
the composer has technic and also a 
vivid sense of orchestration is indis- 
putable, but in composing it his aim 
seems chiefly to have been to provide 
a formidable task for the violinist and 
to make the audience sit up. With the 
exception of a beautiful song-episode 
just before the introduction of the fugal 
section in the first movement—this song- 
episode is repeated—and the second, an 
idyllic movement, which has delightful 
moments and true mood, the concerto 
for effect depends on orchestra] trick- 
erv. 

Unusual and surprising combinations 
of instruments certainly keep the hear- 
er’s attention diverted. Sudden con- 
trasts in rhythm and emotion keep him 
on the jump. But there is little inher- 
ent strength or beauty of thought in the 
work with the exception of the passages 
above named. The work as pure music 
seems rambling, disjointed, inconsequen- 
tial. We doubt whether a second hear- 
ing would change this impression, for 
an audience is surprised only once.. 


When the surprise is known in ad- 


vance, there is then opportunity for ex- 
amining carefully the cheap cause of 
the surprise. The combination of a2 
Snare drum and a fiddle, for example, is 
not necessarily heroic or beautiful. 
Mr. Marteau gave a remarkable vir- 
tuoso performance of this virtuoso con- 
certo. The task was a most difficult 
one, and it is not surprising that the 
violinist’s intonation, especially in the 


re ee ee 


first movement, was occasionally im- | 


pure. It would be ungracious to. insist 
on this point, for as a whole Mr| Mar- 
teau’s playing was one of extraordinary 
merit, one characterized by the finest 


_ technical and aesthetic qualities, His 


| visited us, but it has a virility and a ~ 


tone is not so luscious as when he first 


breadth that have come with the years, 


_ and he now displays a maturity and au- 


thority of conception and interpretation 
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Faultless arid Coherent Performance | 
Ae of ‘Dalerozé With the | 
-. Symphony. . 


ath ie XIX. CONCERT. 


| composer Daleroze Apatite strong ; SATURDAY, MARCH 24, AT 8, P.M 


rey | masterly performance, by Henri 
| Marteau were the chief features of Sat- 
| burday’s Symphony ‘concert. “The work 
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IV. Allegro vivace. 
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sci “Syeda ave been better for th ; “oie ‘fhe orchestra, will be on its last t ip 
reine oa , i q | the 16th and i7th. The programme of 
more solid and substantial work. On | ‘##@ ‘23d-24th will be as follows: d’Har- 
the other hand the performance of the court’s overture to the opera ‘Tasso’ 
tne oO ake ay | (first time here); Liszt’s piano concerto 
prelude showed the difference between | ng 4 in H flat (Mr. Rudolph Ganz 
es gg med th ppt inks aman with the | pianist); MacDowell’s symphonic poem ’ 
Poetic thoughts, a composer of | tT ancelot and Elaine’ and Beeth ' 
unusual imagination. with an equally symphor.y No. &' , ana beethoven s 
uncommon gift of expression, and a |)S7™PHory No. 6. 
| musician with a knack at orchestration, 


| an experimenter with instrumental 
combinations and contrasts. How logi- ; 
cal, how inevitable was this music of | : | 
Debussy after that of Jacques-Dalcroze! || 


Why should we not now be as familiar | 
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Sea,’’ which should be heard here. 


the preluje to “‘The Afternoon of ; | 
Fawn’’? The third nocturne does not : 
necess?:’'y require a female chorus. : 
Then there is a still later work, ‘“The | 


The concert ended with the perform- 
ance of Schubert’s symphony, which is 
still among those that are truly great. 
The work of the orchestra was excellent 
last evening, Mr. Gericke’s masterly 

xyading of the symphony is well known; 
Woldmark’s overture was performed su- 
perbly, and Debussy’s prelude was read 
and played with the indispensable grace 
and poesy. 


MARTEAU PLAYS. 


NEW CONCERTO 


Head of Violin Department at 
Geneva Conservatory Will 


_ Be HeardTodayat18th Pub- 


lic Symphony Rehearsal, 


© ak ——>$$$Mele 9. 6 706 | 


The 18th public-rehearsal of the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra, Mr. “Gericke 
conductor, will take place in Symphony 
Hall this. afternoon. The concert will 


begin with Goldmark’s familiar ‘‘Sakun- 


tala’’ overture. Mr. Henri Marteau, 


who has not played at a symphony con- 
cert since 1893, will introduce a new 
violin concerto by Emile Jaques-Dal- 
croze, new in this city. The composer 
was born at Vienna, though he is of.a 

wiss family. He studied music in 
Vienna and Paris, and since 1892 he has 


en instructor in harmony at the. 


paige Conservatory, where Mr. Mar- 

‘ lead of the violin department. . 
'Jaaues-Dalcroze has’ composed operas, 

_orchestral pieces, chamber. music and 
cantatas, ut he is perhaps ~— better 
known ‘in Europe by his many Swiss 
songs. The concerto was first played 
a few years ago by’ Mr. Marteau, to 
whom it is dedicated. It is described 
as a singularly original: work. _. 

,. The programme will also include De- 
_bussy’s exquisite prelude to Mallarme’s 
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Faultless and Coherent Performance 
of Daleroze With the 
Symphony. 

OVEN. Mi amennetmermamemes bon 


The unusual violin concerto by ihe 
Swiss composer Daleroze and its strong 
and masterly performance. by Henri 
Marteau were the chief features of Sat- 
urday’s Symphony concert. The work 
is immensely impressive at a first hear- 
ing. It begins in extraordinary fashion 
with huge masses of orchestral color 
and bold,, broad sweeps on. the lowe 
strings} of the solo’ instrument. ‘This 
first movement, spite of its departure 
‘from old models, is thoroughly coherent 
and well made. The slow section dis- 
plays rare beauty somewhat in the 
modern French style of mysticism, and 
the finale is a species of musical rev- 
elry that is at once attractive. and ar- 
tistic. ‘The concerto as a whole is a'! 
welcome addition to the literature of the | 
violin. | 

Mr. Marteau, whom Boston has known, 
and liked ever since, his days of youth- | 
ful precocity, is now a man of 82. He, 
always had talent and technical, rich- 
ness; he now adds the breadth ang 1n-| 
spiration of a player in his prime, and | 
his interpretation of the Daleroze work | 
was as finished and superb a perform-| 
ance as one need care to hear. | 

All the other portions of the concert 
were more or less familiar; even De- 
brussy’s exquisite tone dream, ‘“"The| 
Afternoon of a Faun,’ now seems like) 
an old friend so quickly has its beauty | 
made its way. Needless to say its per- 
formance by the orchestra was at the) 
very acme of refined and delicate tech- 
nique. Goldmark’s ‘‘Sakuntala,’’ over- 
ture, too, that beautifully colored piece 
of .orientalism, was played faultlessly. | 
As for the Schubert C major Symphony, 
its charm and classic appeal are still as | 
potent as ever, It was read with loving | 
care by Mr. Gericke, while the players | 
gave to it their most spontaneous art. | 
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D’HARCOURT, 


MACDOWELL 


BEETHOVEN, 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


XIX. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 24, AT 3, FM 


Procrarmme. 


OVERTURE to the opera ‘‘Tasso.”’ 
(First time. ) 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE and ORCHESTRA in E 
flat major, No. 1. 
Allegro maestoso.—Quasi adagio.—.Allegretto vivace.— 


Allegro animato.—.Ailegro marziale animato.—Presto. 


Two SYMPHONIC POEMS. “‘Lancelot and Hlaine,”’ 
(after Tennyson), op. 25. 


SYMPHONY No. 8, in F major, op. 92 


* 
I. Allegro vivace e con brio. 

II Allegretto scherzando. 
lif. Tempo di menuetto 

IV. Allegro vivace. 


Soloist: 


Mr. RUDOLPH GANZ. 


BLM LLL ALLL LLL i Lat ts ~ 


The Pianois a Mason and Hanlin. 
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IN THE V WORLD OF” MUSIC 
“STaw Pr Or 0 \ 
EARLY MACDOWELL AT THE SYM- 
PHONY CONCERT 


Mr. Ganz Plays Liszt’s Concerto with Tem- 
pered Brilliance—A New Overture—The 
Choral Art Society in Old Madrigals— 
Bauer’s Farewell—Other Concerts. to 
Come—Musical News 


The grievous and irreparable fate that 
has stricken Mr. MacDowell in the ripen- 
ing maturity of his powers has quickened 
curiosity about his music and esteem for 
it. Now, when he will write no more, we that 
profess an interest in serious music are la- 
menting him as the composer of just dis- 
tinction that we should have hailed ten 
years and more ago—the composer, in fact, 
that Germans and Englishmen discovered 
at his true worth before some of us, his 
countrymen, did at home. MacDowell 
clubs are spreading knowledge and appre- 
ciation of his wogk; Mr. Hamlin Garland is 
much in earnest in the matter; and con- 
ductors are putting MacDowell’s music on 
their programmes. Yet by its intrinsic 


force of imagination and its individual 
qualities of expression it was making its 


way, and will make its way, without any 
of these extraneous aids which the com- 
poser himself in his sincere and reliant 
heart but lightly esteemed. Moreover, it 
is not in his music for orchestra—hardly 
even in the “Indian suite,’’ which excels 
all that went before, or in the piano con- 
certos—that his most characteristic quali- 
ties run finest and shine clearest. They 
are in some of his songs and some of his 
piano pieces—most of all in his ‘‘Heroic’’ 
and his ‘‘Keltic’’ sonatas. Curiously, too, 


it is his earlier orchestral pieces that the — 


conductors are oftenest choosing, and Mac- 
Dowell’s power to impart his imaginings 
as he himself saw and felt them, gath- 
ered strength and fineness slowly. Always 
his expression through an orchestra was 
individual, but for Icng it fell short of 
what he willed. The other day in New 
York it was the crehestral fragments, 
‘The Fair Alda’ and ‘The Saracens,’ 
that Mr. Damrosch ckose for performance. 
And yesterday at our Symphony concert, it 
was “Launcelot and Elaine’ that Mr. 
Gericke picked. Now all this music Mac- 
Dowell wrote twenty years ago, when he 
was a very young man, and his friends re- 


call how in later days he smiled gently at. 


it as ‘‘youthful.’’ 
Pérsuade one’s self as one may—anditisa 


time when one would think and write most | 
warmly of MacDowell’s music—the poetic 


and imaginative contents of ‘“‘Lancelot and 


Klaine’? and the musical expression of them | 


do falter. Once and again, there is a poig- 


| 


‘soon the musical” picture wavers 


turns cloudy. There are passages in 
tournament music and in the music ¢ * 
Lancelot’s overthrow that catch the: vo mie 
and glamor of chivalry, only to become” 
halting or misty. There are details “13 
quisite imagination and of very felicite 


| expression in the close of the tone-poenr 


the dead Elaine, ‘fas though ‘she smil ee 
drifts past Lancelot’s eyes.- But they 
details only, though it is, easy. to. ta | 
twenty more, some very subtle ar ihe. 
others very poignant. Elsewhere e 
music wavers. By some curious’ and. 

Sive sympathy, under sucha performisialil 
Mr. Gericke and his men gave of it, te 
listener half catches the fine intensity — of: 
mood and clear delicacy of unders}aaam 
that ‘'Tennyson’s poem awoke in Ma 
Dowell. As often he wholly feels: -that | 
composer cannot put what he would Noss 
his tones. The design that should be a 
and clear blurs vaguely. ‘The atmosphere 
that should pervade becomes fitful and ob-” 
scure. The composer’s poetic sensibility 
expresses itself oftenest and most vividly) 
only in poignant or subtle details. The} 
music is very seldom quite sure, quite 
final. Rarely does it summon ure, sa 
the image that it would raise and trans- 
port the hearer with it, as Wagner doés, for 
example, in the twenty measures of “Par-" 
sifal’’ through which the knights troop. 
along the forest. Perhaps, however, some. 
of this vagueness lies in the musical 
evasiveness of the Arthurian legends ‘thems 
selves. They have fascinated many a com- 4 
poser—Chausson for example—as they did 
MacDowell. Then when he would put them | 
into tones, they have evaded him. Some- » 
how they seem musically bodiless. » ¥et~ 
Tennyson isolated them, as the chemists 
say, in his verse, and MacDowell was more 
than half a voet too. Perhaps, he of. all . 
composers has come _ nearest to such: 


achievement in his ‘‘Sonata Eroica’’ with © 


its sub-title of ‘“‘Arthur, flower of kings.”’ Ps 


The rest of the concert was brilliancy 
rampant. In New York poor MacDowell | 
had his orchestral fragments thrust ieee 4 Qe 


~ Beethoven’s eighth symphony, and yesterd: 


‘“‘Lancelot and Elaine’ stood over against 


, it again. And that symphony is all quick 


surety of invention and expression. The 
‘themes, the deve lopment, the figures spring 


1 to life before the listener’s very ears. The. 
‘mere ardor of it transports.. The high 
- spirits of it smite. For the instant you 


forget that music could ever falter or blur— 


- it must go irresistibly onward, as Mr 


_ Gericke and the band played it, rippling up | 


details and ornament out of the broad rush — 


| 


of the whole. The wind of fancy, almost’ a 
gale of it, blew through the music. 4 


D'Harcourt’s overture to his opera of } 


“Tasso,” the new music of the afternoon, 
went on and on, too; but it was a shallow 
stream, if it was turbulent now and then, 
and its brilliancy was altogether thin an@ 
superficial. How amiable the life of tha: 
Monsieur Le Comte d’ Harcourt must | we 


nant and vivid melody like the measures | “man of property,” as the i 


for the. oboe that suggest Elaine, 


but) respectfully called him—with 1 
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“pastimes! 
-neatness of Saint-Saéns, the long-drawn 
_Sweetness of Massenet and the hollow tonal 
pomp of Meyerbeer and his children. He 
knows the ways of the Opéra at Paris. 
And poor old Barbier, librettist to Gounod 
ages ago as it now seems, made him a li- 
bretto out of the story of Tasso, and Mr. 
Gericke, chronically hard pressed for new 
overtures that are even presentable, found 
d’Harcourt’s and played it. Steadily it 
“sounded’’—now pompously, now stridently, 
now in amorous or repining cantilena. 
There was much ingenious workmanship in 
it. There was some brilliancy of tone. It 
had intelligence. But there was not a 
real melodic idea or a real musica] emo- 
tion. Tasso, poet, courtier, lover, mad- 
man, leaps out of Liszt’s tone-poem. 
The giow of his time is over him. D’Har- 
court’s Tasso is an operatic tenor, striding 
down to the footlights to salute his Leo- 
nora—and the’ audience—with a romanza. 
He is as amiable as the count himself. 
Liszt’s first concerto as Mr. Ganz and 
Mr. Gericke played it had genuine bril- 
liancy, but a curiously tempered bright- 
ness. A pianist. if he have the inspiration, 
imagination and power, may play the con- 


certo as though it were a magnificent im- | 


promptu, a lorious improvisation that |. 
D D & Dp | “*Tasso’’ was the orchestral novelty on 


|the Symphony program last week; Mr 
| Rudolph Ganz made his debut at these 
jconcerts as soloist in Liszt’s E-flat 


catches up the orchestra with it and sweeps 
the audience into it, until virtuoso, band 
and listeners are drunk with the music. 
Or, if he choose, he may play it as Mr. 
Joseffy does, shifting with the nicest hand 


to half-lights in a windless chamber. Mr. 
Ganz and Mr. Gericke have found a third 
Way. Their Liszt was all brilliancy, but 
it’ was cool, calm, ordered, detached. 
There was no heat of fiery improvisation 
in it. Neither was there an unduly soft 
and shadowed radiance. Pianist and con- 
ductor kept the coolest heads in the world. 
The one was master of his instrument and 
the. other of his band. There were melt- 
ing fusings, sparkling contrasts and clear 
and pliant interplay of piano and orchestra. 
. There were the nicest and the surest modu- 
lations and adjustments of tone. Mr. Ganz 
/ and Mr. Gericke grasped the whole design, 
the large moods, the smallest detail and 
the merely nromentary fancies of the music. 
| They were intelligence personified. They 
' were masterful with an unerring mastery. 
» They made the music as brilliant as the 


| stars on a clear autumn night—and as im- 


personal. Ba. 3s By 


, 


He has mused on the formal || 


Rudolph Ganz, Soloist 
at the Symphony. 


Second oftheSeason's Concerts 
by Choral Art Society. 


Bauer's Farewell Recital— 
Preludes and Echoes. 


D. Harcourt’s overture to the opera, 


major piano concerto, Mr E. A. Mac- 


a delicate kaleidoscope of soft tonal tints— | Powell was represented by his sym- 


th le i subdued | 
e glaring and torrential Liszt sub | Beethoven's eighth symphony completed 


| the list. The ‘‘Tasso’’ overture is com- 
| posed of brief excerpts from the opera 


phonic poem, ‘‘Lancelot and Elaine’ and 


and gives hints’ of various episodes in 


j the story without attempting to utilize : 
jnew thematic material to any great | 
extent. Melodies of the opera are merely | 


suggested, there is no extended develop- 
mént and the work is clearly an over- 
ture and not specially intended as a 
program piece. It was given an ef- 


fective interpretation, the homogeneous | 
work of the orchestra being up to its 


usual standard. 


Liszt’s piano concerto at the hands 
of Mr Ganz was a brilliant and refined 
performance, despite the almost monot- 


Onous character of the solo part. His | 


finger work was charmingly crisp and 
delicate in the opening and closing por- 
tions, very tender, yet perfectly clear, 


in the legato passages in the slow | 


novement. His pianissimo playing was 
notably distinct and the perfect accord 
between soloist and orchestra made the 
performance one fully deserving the 


enthusiastic plaudits given at the ter-. 
Iniuation. Mr Ganz gives a recital here. 
this week which will afford further | 


cLportunity to judge of his dbilities as 


a pianist. 


“Cut is the branch that might have 


‘grown full straight, and burned is 
Apollo’s laurel bough,” is the touching- 


ly“appropriate couplet on the program 


| page referring to Mr MacDowell’s in- 


tention to write an opera on an 
Arthurian legend, a purpose never to 
be. consummated by. reason of the sad 


affliction which has closed his career as 


» & 
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Elaine. figure, closing with the well- 
Known incident pictured as “the dead 
steered e. dumb.’”’ The plaintive 
nature of the work, as a whole, and the 
beautiful orchestration with its many 
contrasting motifs, make a very ap- 
pealing composition and the sad asso- 
ciations connected with the perform- 
ance made the piece sound unusuall 


And the grand Eighth symphony of Be®t- 
thoven was also a fine example of en- 
semble work. The audience was lavish 
with plaudits for Mr Gericke, as well 
as the orchestra and soloist. 

Mrs Hissem de Moss will be this week’s 
soloist, singing arias from Handel's 
oratorio, ‘Joshua’’ and Mozart's 
“Magic Flute.’’ The orchestral selec- 
tions will include Bach's D major suite, 
Busoni’s ‘‘Geharnischte’’ suité, and 
Brahms’ Fourth symphony. 


NeW OVERTURE 


BY DHARCOURT 


Hin ddl- 

Played for First Time in Boston 
at the 19th Symphony Con- 
cert-—Is Prelude. to the 
Opera ‘'Tasso,”? 


MR, GANZ’S BRILLIANT 
LISZT PERFORMANCE 


Virtuoso and Permanent Con- 
ductors Are Compared—A 
Note on Orchestral Euphony 
—Coming Concerts, 


SS 


The 19th concert of the Boston Sym- 
Phony Orchestra, Mr. Wilhelm Gericke, 
conductor, was given last night in 
Symphony Hall. Mr. Rudolph Ganz 
was the pianist. The programme was 
as follows: 


Elaine,’’ 
. MacDowell 
Beethoven 


played here for the 
first time. It is a prelude to an opera 
-in which Tasso and his Leonora are the 
hero and heroine and the ending is,-of 
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ing note; there 1s. little to put’. 
hearer in the: fitting mood. On~ th 
contrary, much of the music is ‘of a7 
festal nature, and the chief theme of 
the main section of the overture has an 
operetta character, Perhaps Count 
d’Harcourt takes his operatic-.sorrows 


| gayly. He is a man who has studied 
seriously, and, as an organizer and con- 


; | ductor of concerts, he has s i 
impressive. It was magnificently played, | y agg 6 has shown a fine 


taste and a high purpose in the selec- 


| tion of programmes, He has evidently 
, @ certain facility in scoring, but what 


he scores in this overture is common- 


| place. 


The musical thought is superficial, and 
its brilliance is a jingle or simply deco- 
rative. Mr. Gericke, as is his ¢ustom, 
took the utmost pains with the perfor- 
mance. Perhaps either one of the sym- 
phonies of d’Harcourt would. give a 
inore favorable idea of his musica] nd- 
ture, but something whispers low that 
the experiment would be a risky one. | 
Yet it is pleasant to think of a French 
ean of wealth doing the best he can 
n art. 

There is now a pathetic interest ia 
MacDowell’s music, but the tnterest 
need not be whelly one of sentiment. 
Lhe composer told us a few Years 18 0 
that he purposed to rewrite ‘*‘Lancelot 
and Elaine,’’ tor he was by no means 
Satisfied with it; that the music: as he 
remembered it was ‘full of horns, 
orns, horns, nothing but horns.’ Yet 
there are some who preter this sym- 

honic poem. to his “Indian” suite and 
ind it more emotiona! and imaginative. 
‘Che quéstion. how closely MacDowell 
followed in music episodes in Tenny- 
£0n’s poem need not be discussed. ‘tne 


' mInusical contents are tnore tothe pur- 


pose than is any accuratetcansliterution 
of literary thought, and however Mac- 
Dowell himselt Judged his work, there 


_is much that 1s both beautiful and 
poetic In the musi. 


The “tournament’’ scene was no doubt 
inevitable by reascn of a needed con- 
trast, but it is the weakest part of the 
symphonic poem, which, composed about 
20 years ago, has the freshness,.the spon- 
taneity, the enthusiasm of early mati- 
hood. it was a pleasure to hear the 


| poem again, and to hear it, as the com- 
. poser himself would wish, in @ concert 
1 piven without the slightest thought of) 


deliberate boosting of Américan com-| 
posers. MucDowell believed that if @ 
composition written py an American 18) 
good enough io be played it should be 
put on a programme made up without 
reference to patriotism or chauvinism 
it should stand by the side of works ot 
composers With ren¢h, German,” Rus- 
sian or Scandinavian names. And this 
is the only opinion for an- American 


‘composer to hold if he wishes to main- 


tain his personal! dignity and that of the 


» serves. ¥ 
anwe heard on Friday afternoon tne 
Philharmonic concert in. New York. ied 


= by Mr. Steinbach ana the impression 


him with the orchestra under 
actrees unfavorable conditions WwAs 
recorded in The Herald of yesterday 
morning. Last night we heard the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra led by. Mr. 
Gericke. The Philharmonic has been 
without a permanent conductor for 
three years. Foreign conductors have 
been imported and they chose pros 
srammes which they believed wens 
best display their own most:pronounce 
characteristics as orchestral ey arb 
Little by little the Philharmonic a va 
ence has had its taste debauched until 
now, by the confession of some of the 
best friends of the orchestra, the listen- 
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‘them, if he does not make them sit up; 


they are restless, they yawn, or. they 
leave the hall. The more sensational of 
the conductors exert their. spell only. for 
a season. The dram that intoxicated 
in 1904-5 is as slippery-elm tea in 1905-6. 
Furthermore the orchestra suffers with- 
out the discipline of a permanent con- 
ductor. R: | 

it suffers in perfection. of ensemble; 
in the proportions of expression, In 
rhetoric, in euphony. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Rives a great many more concerts in 
the season and it has been for several 
years under a most accomplished and 
indefatigable disciplinarian. Mr, Ge- 
ricke is much more than a disciplin- 
arian, but the first duty of a conductor 
s to drill his men, however loudly they 
may protest, until they have absolute 
mechanical proficiency, until the or- 
chestra is a superb virtuoso. Last night 


the exquisite sense of proportion, the. 
inimitable euphony, the virtuoso quali- 
ties of this rare orchestra were never. 


so fully appreciated by The Herald as 
after a hearing of the long-established 
Philharmonic orchestra, with its hon- 
orable record of concerts. 

The ‘‘virtuoso’’ conductor who asks 
and receives great sums for’his peculiar 
“interpretation” of a celebrated work is 
an interesting and exciting apparition, 
and it is a good thing for orchestra and 
audience that he occasionally visits us 
and raises the vibrations of the hearers 
to an extremely high and nervous pitch. 
The man who by his steady and intelli- 


/ gent labor and by his indomitable. will 


_ brings his orchestra. to-such a- state of 
perfection that 24 concerts in a season 
are a delight to ear and understanding 
is, after all, the true orchestral] leader 
that works for musgical righteousness. 
Orchestral technic is quickly lost where 
there is not eternal vigilance. The ‘‘vir- 
tuoso”’ conductor may excite wonder for 
three or four concerts. but how about 
the other concerts in the long series? 


Mr, Rudolph Ganz gave a. brilliant: 


performance of Liézt’s concerto, which 
does not lose in brilliance with the 
passing years. His performance was cn 
a higher Plane than that of the magic 
worker exulting in strength and speed. 


It was thoughtfully considered; it was | 


musically eloquent. He:did not arro- 


gantly call attention to his bravura; he | 


gid not show his physical power by 
brutal assaults on the keyboard. ‘The 
concerto was presented as an organic 
| whole, and episodes seemed natural and 
_mecessary. Technically and esthetically 
Mr. Ganz’s playing was. individual, 
charming, ind impressive. The appre- 
ciation c? the audience was expressed 
in no uncertain. or perfunctory terms. 


ee ————————— 


re ti ls t ere, 
The moment 
after a singer, virtuoso or conductor re- 
turns to Burope from a first visit to Amer- 
ica, it is the custom nowadays to interview 
them as to their impressions of their tour. 


‘Miss Hall gave hers interestingly and 


freshly with the nervous eagerness that is 
in all that she does. In the course of them 
she heaped fiery coals on our Bostonian 
heads by paying us compliments in return 
for our indifference to her except when she 
played with the Symphony Orchestra. The 
London Daily News sets down her talk; and 
here and there it is pleasantly youthful. It 
also illuminates the work that a virtuoso 
has to do, and the fatigues he (or she) must 
endure on an American tour: 

“America is a delightful place, and the 
people are charming—wonderful—lovely. 
But for four months and a half I have been 
On a whirl, just one long, great whirl, with 
little intervals in which I played, and big 
intervals in which I was shaken by the 
hand and made the most glorious fuss of. 
This is the first time in all that while that 


~ rr eee OO 


I have been able to be really still if I want- | 
ed to. And now I am so glad, that I can’t | 


be still when I might be! 

“Where I haven’t been to I shall never 
be able to recollect without looking at the 
list of places. I’ve been to New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Portland, Baltimore, St. Paul, Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Montreal, Ottawa, To- 
ronto, Kingston, Newark—oh! and a lot 
of other places. My first concert at New 
York was on Oct... 28, just after I had 
landed; my last was on Feb. 28, just before 
I sailed. But it was not a circular tour. I 
have been darting backwards and forwards. 
I was at New York eleven times, at Bos- 
ton five, at Chicago five times, at Phila- 
delphia twice, and so on. How we stood 


the rushing about without being ill I don’t | 
know. I have travelled all night, played at | 
an afternoon concert, and then rushed on | 
to play at another concert hundreds of | 
miles away in the evening. You do things | 
like that in America. T played at Portland | 
| one evening, travelled immediately after the | 
' concert to Montreal, arrived at eight o’clock | 
next morning, was at a rehearsal at ten 
' and played at a concert at four and left for 


Boston at seven and reached there at nine 
next morning, had a concert at half-past 


| two and went on at five to New York, ar- 
'riving there at seven in the morning to play 


that same afternoon. Even that gives you 
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tenarian, in about two years. And ye 
was sometimes in doubt whether , there 
were any Americans except in Boston and 
thereabouts. In New York, for instance, 


‘ I fancy nobody is quite a real American’ 


yet. If I asked anybody I met, ‘Are you 
an American?’ the answer was always, 
‘Well, yes; but not exactly, .quite, alto-. 
gether, American all the same’—and the ex- 


_planation was that he or she, or the father 


or mother, was born in Germany, or Ire- 
land, or somewhere, net in America. At 
present all the American men are in such 
a hurry to become Americans that they 
make themselves perfect slaves, they work 
so hard. Nowhere have I seen men have 
so universal a passion for making money, 
and so universal a content in seeing their 
wives spend it. I am sure it is true that 
America is run by its women; at any rate, 
if the men do run it, they do so only for 
the women’s sake. The men go about 
shabbily dressed, and work from early 
morning till late at night, even though 
they are millionaires. But they certainly 
do love music. 

“Every large town has its symphony or 
philharmonic orchestra, and they give very 
fine music. I have played with all the best, 
and many of them are most excellent. The 
Symphony Orchestra at Boston is, I think, 
the very best I have ever heard. Boston 
is musically far ahead of the other towns I 
visited, and is certainly, I should say, on a 
par with any other place in the world. But, 
Speaking generally, America is not yet quite 
so musical as England. I do not see how 
it could be yet. The country is too young 
for that. ‘But it will be musical. It has 
the love and the desire. At present, though, 


the American characteristic enters some- : 


what into its musical taste. For instance, 
a piece like Tchaikovsky’s ‘1812’ appeals to 
New York far more than something sweet 
and delicate would. 
big, with plenty of sound. 
for their money. Chicago approximates 
nearer to Boston. Sousa is perfectly typi- 
cal of the American taste. They must have 
plenty of ‘go... Wagner is a cult. Strauss 
is little heard of. 

“So far as I could see, however, America 
is not doing so much as it might for the 
popular cultivation of music. It has not 
the cheap schools that we have, nor are 
there popular concerts or any at which some 
of the seats are cheap. So great is the 


It seems more 


They like something | 
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which’ isat once ‘the’ medstire’yand the 
ortrait of the man and etor. 
One of the company writes of it this way: 
“At the close of two hours of delightful and 
friendly companionship, Mr. Gericke said his 
words of good-by to the men who had met 
to do him honor, by telling the following 
story: ‘Many years ago in Vienna I heard — 


| Heinrich Esser conduct Flotow’s opera 


“Stradella.’”’ I had at that time the con- 
tempt of the young men of my school for 
this particular school of Italian music. As 
the opera proceeded I found to my aston- 
ishment that Esser was giving the score 
the same careful interpretation that he 
would give to one of the great works of 
music. After the opera was over I met 
him and expressed my astonishment, and 
asked him to explain how he could treat so 
trivial a work with so much respect. I have 
never forgotten his reply: ‘‘My friend,”’ he 
said, ‘‘whatever I have to do I try to do 
with honesty and sincerity.” This,’’ con-_ 
tinued Mr. Gericke, ‘‘made a deep ime-) 
pression upon me, and I have ever since” 
endeavored to make it my rule of conduct 
in my professional life.’’ 


24,0/ Concerts Next Week 


Mr. Busoni’s “Chivalrie’’ syite for or-. 
chestra is to be played for the first times’ 
in America at the twentieth pair of Sym- 
phony concerts’ in Symphony Hall, next 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening. 
‘‘Geharnischte,’’ Mr. Pusoni calls the suite 
in its German title—‘,n Harness,’’ as the 
chroniclers used to sav of the medieval 
Knights—and in the music he has sought 
to reflect something of the glamor and 
glory of their knighthood, as poets and 
romancers have pictured it. The other” 
orchestral numbers of the programme are 
Brahms’s fourth symphony, of which.’ Mr. 
Gericke is a master, and Bach’s suite in 
D major, which should reveal all the — 
beauty of the string choir of our band, 
Mrs. Hissem de Moss is the singer for the | 
two concerts, in the ‘‘Queen of the Night’s”’ 
second air from Mozart’s ‘‘Magic Flute’’ 
and ‘‘O, Had I Jubal’s Lyre,” from Handel's: 
‘‘Joshua’’—both music that will show ‘her 
skill in colortura. 
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One of Mr. Gericke’s Farewell Speeches— | 
a “ - 4 on shaking me by the hand at least twice, 
ts i he Ways of “Star” Conductors with the | jor of the number of newspaper reporters 
_ Admiring Ladies That Raise Funds for | who poobberia te vor vg ge sk be it 
So , ever maginabie subject un ’ s/ 
_ Them—More About d’Indy’s New Tone ‘4 . 

~ Poem—The Summer Operas at Munich 
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By 


demand for concerts that high prices can 
be charged, and the people throng to them, | 
Of the people themselves no one could 
praise them too highly. They are most 
academe and overwhelm you with 
indness. Everywhere I was invited to ino. it is vas. , 
countless houses, and found it most embar- mount, : ‘ith + harles W. 
rassing, for everybody would treat me as if ance. In Cendri i 
I were some kind of goddess.”’ DE NV ad what an indefatiga- 


After Mr, Gericke had appeared for the is ! Anyone we sia 
| last times in New York, a week ago, some als under his guidance 
Of his friends there entertained him at ——-— 

Supper, and in the course of it he made a 


man, Gus- 
ch, Arthur 

Richard 
nand von 


— ee a ee ee 


no real sort of idea; because I can’t tell 
you how many thousand people who in 
those four days were so kind as to insist 


‘sdrillon’” (“Cinderella ) 
equal the performances 
when Signor Sonzogno 


bin Gold- 
cluding all my likes and dislikes. 


‘But it was all awfully jolly. To live in 
America you must either be an American, 
or be buoyed up with a sustaining, glorious 
hope of becoming one. No one, otherwise, 
could live there for long without being cut | 


tham, Dr. 
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2 Marie Hall, the young English violinist, 
Who, played in America from November 


off in his bloom by premature old age. I 


very sincere little speech to them—a speech 
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hy rmore here Srotecth with- 
18 discipline of a. ‘perman at cons |. 


ffers in. rfection: of. ensembles 
proportions: of “expression, 
ee, in euphony. 
goed Symphony bordnentte 
—Bive it many. more’ concerts “1 
- the  penuekt and it has’ been for several 
“year sender a most accomplished and 
fatig disciplinarian. y: 
rleke is much more than)a disciplin- 
arian, Sut the first duty of a conductor 
gh drill his men, however loudly Ehey 
Bt -_protest,. until they have: absolute 
i echanical proficiency, *untif the or- 
ae is a superb virtuoso. Last: night 
the a sense of proportion, the 
inimitable euphony, the virtuoso quali- 


| py of this rare orchestra were. ape 


so fully appreciated by The Herald a 
after a hearing of the lon ‘established 


Philharmonic orchestra, with its hon- 


orabie record of concerts. 
: he ‘‘virtuoso’’ conductor who asks 


and receives great sums for his peculiar 


“interpretation” of a celebrated work is 


fete interesting and exciting ‘apparition, 


it is a good thing for orchestra and 


audience that he occasionally. visits us 


tend raiseg the vibrations of the hearers | 
an extremely high and nervous pitch. 
The who by his steady and intelli- 
gent labor and by his indomitable. will. 
il his orchestra.to-such a- Magn a of | 


fi peerignt to ear and understanding. 
Bre: the true orchestral leader 


t works for musical righteousness. - 


Brchavens technic is quickly lost. whefe 
ere is not eternal vigilanee. -The ‘‘vir- 


tu ven pegdsctor may excite wonder for 


our concerts, but how’ about 


? the voter. concerts in the long series? 


._ Mr, Rudolph Ganz. gave a: brilliant’ 
serformance of Liézt’s concerto, which 
oes not lose in brilliance, with the: 

| His performance was cn 

higher plane than that of the magic 
orker exulting in strength and speed. 


was yipoughttully: spared: it was | 
He : did not arro- | an afternoon concert, and then rushed on 


cay + de to his bravura; he 

his physical power by 

on the keyboard. The 

was presented as:‘an organic 

y and episodes seemed | natural.and 

ne ses sary. Technically ‘and: esthetically 

“Mr. nz's playing’, was- individual, 
ng, SHG, im ressive. : 7 
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dea, it v4 ‘the: custom nowadays to interview 
them as to their impressions of their tour. 
‘Miss Hall gave hers interestingly and 
‘freshly with the nervous eagerness that is 
in all that she does.. In the course of them 
she heaped fiery coals on our Bostonian 
heads by paying us compliments in return 
for our indifference to her except when she 
played with the Symphony Orchestra. The 
London Daily News sets down her talk; and 
here and there it is pleasantly youthful. It 
also illuminates the work that a virtuoso 
has to do, and the fatigues he (or she) must 
endure onan American tour: 

‘America is a delightful place, and the 
people are charming—wonderful—lovely. 
But for four months and a half I have been 
on a whirl, just one long, great whirl, with 
little intervals in which I played, and big 
intervals in which I was shaken by the 
hand and made the most glorious fuss of. 
This is the first time in all that while that 
I have been able to be really still if I want- 
ed to. And now I am so glad, that T can’t 
be still when I might be! 


“Where I haven’t been to I shall never | 
| be able to recollect -without looking at the 
| list of places. 


I’ve been to New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Portland, Baltimore, St. Paul, Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Montreal, Ottawa, To- 
ronto, Kingston, Newark—oh! and a lot 
of other places. My first concert at New 


York was on Oct.. 28, just after I had) 
landed; my last was on Feb. 28, just before | 


I sailed. But it was not a cireular tour. I 
have been darting backwards and forwards. 


I was at New York eleven times, at Bos- | 
ton five, at Chicago five times, at Phila- | 


delphia twice, and so on. How we stood 
the rushing about without being ill I don’t 
know. I have travelled all night, played at 


to. play at another concert hundreds of 
miles away in the evening. You do things 
like that in America. T played at Portland 
one evening, travelled immediately after the 
concert to Montreal, arrived at eight o’elock 


next morning, was at a rehearsal at ten | 


‘and played at a concert at four and left for 
Boston at seven and reached there at nine 
next morning, had a concert at half-past 
two and went on at five to New York, ar- 


| riving there at seven in the morning to play 
that same afternoon. Even that gives you 


no real sort of idea; because I can’t tell 
you how many thousand people who in 
those four days were so. kind as to insist 
on shaking me by the hand at least twice, 
nor of the number of newspaper reporters 
who insisted on hearing my views upon 
every imaginable subject under the sun, in- 
cluding all my.likes and dislikes. 

‘But it was all awfully jolly. To live in 
America you must either be an American, 


or be buoyed up with a sustaining, giorious | 
hope of becoming one. No one, otherwise, 


could live there for long without being eut 


off in his bloom by premature old age. I 


nd yet, IT} One o “the ip bon ibe m 
r ther | “At the close of pel 
fr , 


iy nt Ease e, ries answer’ “was aioe - 
: ell, yes; but not: exactly, quite, alto-.: 
gether, American all the same’—and the ¢x- 
planation was that he or she, or the father, 
or mother, was born in Germany, or Ire- | 


land, or somewhere, net in America. At 


@ present all the American men are in such 
7.2 hurry to become Americans. that they. 
make themselves perfect slaves, they work 
so hard. Nowhere have I seén men have’ 


so universal a passion for making money, 


and so universal a content in seeing. their: 
@ wives spend it. I am sure it is true that 
| America is run by its women; at any rate, 
4 if the men do run it, they do so only for. 
'} the women’s sake. The men go about 


shabbily dressed, and work from early 
morning till late at might, even though 


they are:millionaires. But they certainly 


do love music. 

“Every large town has its symphony or 
philharmonic orchestra, and they give very 
fine music. I have played with all the best, 
and many of them are most excellent. The 
Symphony Orchestra at Boston”is, I think, 
the very best I have ever heard. Boston 
is musically far ahead of the other towns I 
visited, and is certainly, I should say, on a 
par with any other place in the world. But, 
speaking generally, America isnot yet quite 
so musical as England. I do not see how 
it could be yet. The country is too young 
for that. ‘But it will be musical. It has 
the love and the desire. At present, though, 


the American characteristic enters some- | 
For instance, | 
a piece like Tchaikovsky’s ‘1812’ appeals to | 
New York far more than something sweet | 


what into its musical taste. 


and delicate would. They like something 
big, with plenty of sound. It seems more 
for their money. Chicago approximates 
nearer to Boston. Sousa is perfectly typi- 
‘cal of the American taste. They must have 
plenty of ‘go.’ Wagner is a cult. Strauss 
is little heard of. 

“So far as I could see, h | 
is not doing so much as i 
popular cultivation of mus 
the cheap schools that w 


there popular concerts or a negie Hall, two 
him at a meal in the Café Martin. 
sided, and at the tables there sat beside the chairman. Gus- 


of the seats are cheap. 
demand for concerts that. 
be charged, and the people 


- tinued Mr. Gericke, ‘‘made a’ i 


in my professional life.”’ 
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Heinrich Esser conduct Floto per “a 
“Stradella.”” I had at that time the ve on. oe 
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the opera proceeded I found to my 
ishment that Esser was giving easly 
the same careful interpretation teat 
would give to one of the great works 
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Mr. Busoni’s ‘‘Chivalric” suite for 0 Dr, 
chestra is to be played for the first times. 
in America at the twentieth pair of Lite me 
phony concerts’ in Symphony Hall, ct 
Friday afternoon and Saturday eve ir ee 
‘““Geharnischte,’’ Mr. Pusoni calls the 8 ‘ eo 
in .its German title—‘.n Harness,” as he’ 
chroniclers used to sav of the ae 
Kknights—and in the musie he has. mL 
to reflect something of the glamor © 
Slory of their knighthood, as poets | 
romancers have. pictured it... The othe er 
orchestral numbers of the programme . re | Hi 
Brahms’s fourth symphony, of which;'] re 
Gericke is a master, and Bach’s suite. vi 
D major, which should reveal all. naif 
beauty of the string choir of our. 1d, 
Mrs. Hissem de Moss is the singer for. thy 
two concerts, in the “‘Queen of the lute oe 
Second air from Mozart's. ‘Magic ae 
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After last Saturday’s Boston Symphony concert i Car- 


score friends of Mr. Gericke entertained 
Walter Damrosch pre- 


Of the people themselves tav Schirmer, Rudolph Schirmer, Frank Damrosch, Arthur 


praise them too highly. 
senerous-hearted and over 
kindness. Everywhere I 


Whiting, Lawrence Abbott, 
Aldrich, H. E. 


Alexander Lambert, Richard 
Krehbiel, Rafael Joseffy, Ferdinand von 


countless houses, and found [nten, David Mannes, Henry Harkness Flagler, Charles W. 
rassing, for everybody wou Clark, Marshall Kernochan, Richard Dixey, Rubin Gold- 


I were some kind of goddes 


mark, Charles E. 


Sampson, Dr. Edward K. Dunham. Dr. 


After Mr, Gericke had al Baumfield, Paul W arouny and Charles A. Brewster. 


last. times in New York, a 


of ‘his friends there erned hi at ———— — 


per Pek the course of it he made a 
‘si ‘little speech to them—a speech 
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WILHELI GERICHE 
Who will leave the Boston Symphony Orchestra at 
the erad of the season 


Departure of 


| Way mul H, \4ob 8 


* 


Mr. Gericke 


baste and Artistic Bois of the Boston Symphony 
~ Orchestra Due to Him---Question of His Successor. 


EW YORK is concerned, with 


Boston, in the departure of Mr. 
Gericke from the head of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra at 
the end of this season. New 
York is a faithful and enthu- 
silastic supporter of this or- 
chestra. and its interest in the con- 


ductor is only less than its interest in 
the problems concerning the conductors 


of its own orchestras. It is needless to 


‘Say that Mr. Gericke’s departure will 


‘be a cause of great regret among the 
attendants upon the Boston Orches- 


‘tra’s concerts in New York, and that 
the appointment of his successor is a 


br of intense interest to them... 


What the Boston Orchestra is Mr. 
Gericke has made it. The character it 
has had as an artistic instrument and 
the style of its performance are as 
they are because they have been 
molded exactly by his ideals and meth- 
ods. High ideals and strenuous meth- 
ods they have been. He has never 
spared his men any of the pains and 
labor that he considered requisite to 
obtain the exact effect he was aiming 
at in any work, in any passage, in any 
single bit of orchestral color or phrase 
or adjustment of tonal balance. But 
neither has he spared himself. A “ pas- 
‘gion for perfection,” it has been well 
said, has been at the foundation of Mr. 


Mand prlie: vat ‘wreaked. ‘himse : ‘Bardened | 


vor, 
upon the Boston Orchestra to make it 
what he would have it. 


Once before he resigned his place, 
after five years’ labor, and returned 


. 


|hearsals, with Sem i repetitions and) 


‘stoppings. Perhaps; but the result of 


to Vienna with shattered nerves. He’ 


came back in 1898, after nine years, 
but nothing had changed in Mr. 
Gericke’s methods; and if anything 
had changed in the meantime in the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, he set 
himself to work, undismayed and reso- 
lute, to change it back again. 


e& 8 88 
Greater technical perfection in the 


playing of an orchestra it is vain to 
seek, but there is something finer, 


it has been that thése same men have. 


played as scarcely another body of 
kind in the world can play; that 


Boston Symphony Orchestra is ab ‘ é 
lutely perfect in its way. And that, too, 00, 
is something. Another conductor may 


have done differently, may have got 
other kinds of effects, may have aCe 
complished another order of results} 


but—to return to the original proposi~ 


Subtler, more elusive than, technical | 


finish in orchestral performance that 
Mr. Gericke has given the Boston 


Orchestra; the perfect euphony;> the _ 


perfect balance, the exact adjustment 
of the color and quality of every 


‘ Philharmonic Society, is a very diffi- 


phrase, so that there shall be just so - 


much of one instrumental color, just 
80 much of another, and the resultant 
mixture shall be the precise one that 
belongs to the harmony of the whole. 


’ 
4 


Mr. Gericke has been chareed with | 


sacrificing spirit, breadth, and _ the 
fiercer sonorities of modern orchestral 
music in hig anxiety to keep this sort 
of quality. 

Whatever it may have been once, it 
is now an unjust charge. Especially 
in the later years of. his work here, he 
has shown a continually increasing 
Sympathy with productions of the mod- 
ern schools of music, has played them , 
frequently, and with snlendid enthu- 
siasm and devotion. Who will not say 
that Mr. Gericke's performance of 
Strauss’s ‘Don Quixote,” for instance, 


for the first time in New York, was —~ 


not superior in almost every respect 


to the performance the composer him- ~ 


self gave of it not long afterward? 
Besides all its other excellencies, it had? 
the very important one that the orches- 
tra did not break down in the middle. 
This is something, and it is something 


that has always been felt to belong to 


the Boston Orchestra under Mr. Gericke 
—its absolute certainty, its unques- 
tioned perfection of preparation. 
When it plays a piece it is able to do 


is able to, this piece is not played. 
It has been said, also, that Mr. Ge- 


tion—as it is now, the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra is the product pres 
cisely of Mr. Gericke’s strenuous, un-_ 
wearied activities. Those who are’ 
grateful for its achievements must CX-_ 
press their gratitude first of all to him, 
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The. question of his successor, as is 
the question of the conductor for the 


cult one. The simple fact is that most 


of the greatest of EKurovean conductors 
could not or would not come at all, 
/and that those who would demand sums 


that are beyond all reason. A Singer at 
the Opera House is not—for any length 
of time—in receipt of a cachet greater 
than the money he or she can draw into 


4 the house. But the moneys that or- 


a 


> chestral conductors are asking are 


more than can be driven into the con- 


4cert halls under any circumstances. If 


they are paid, it means a certain def- 


‘icit. If a  public-spirited backer or 
[committee of backers has met deficits 
l for a series of years, they may be sup- 


‘posed to have done so in the expecta- 
tion of some day ‘“ getting out of the 


! woods.”’ If the conditions are such that 


permanent financial gloom is the ineyv-= 
itabie outlook, deficits are likely to be- 
come wearisome. Nobody has as yet 


-come forward with an endowment am- 


, ple to meet such deficits and intended 
to supply what the public is not eX> 
pected ever to supply. ie 
sy 8888 . 

Will Mr. Higginson secure some 
young man of great talent without. a 
great name and bring him over to make 
his place and his success in this coun) 
‘try? It would seem to be the most 
promising suggestion, if the conditions 


} f 
_ it as Mr. Gericke intends, and-until it =°4" be met, both for Boston and or 


New York. But it is a very difficult 
one. How find an unknown young man 
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reat talent? How be’ siiré of” hint 


if you have found him? The accounts 
seem to indicate that Chicago has suc- 
ceeded in this, in getting Frederick A. 


Stock to succeed Theodore Thomas; but | | 


there will be no chance to experiment 
and test in the case of Boston. Such 
experiment as has been made by the 
Philharmonic was unsuccessful—for it 
is more than probable that if young Dr. 
Kunwald had done better at his trial 
a month ago he might now be under 
consideration as the next Philharmonic 
conductor, 


ao... an an 


An “Official” Statement as to Our Orches- 


Selanne | tra yaa » 6: taCG 


The rather curious statement that APY adi 
was printed yesterday in several of the New 
York newspapers. It has to do with the 
policy of our orchestra, and it comes, they 
say, ‘‘with official sanction’? from Boston: 
“The last pair of concerts (in New York) 
were distinctly of a special order, having 
been devoted entirely to modern French 
music, under the personal direction of Mr. 
Vincent d’Indy. While critical opinion re- 


garding this music is by no means unani- 
| mous, the management is thoroughly con- 


tent with the result of the experiment, for 
the bringing Of Mr. d@’Indy to this country 
gave an unusual fillip of interest to the 
season. But it is necessary to correct an 
impression which seems to have become 
more or less general that the coming of 
Mr. d’Indy meant the beginning of a new 


policy in the management of the orchestra, 


and that ‘guest’ conductors will be a fea- 
ture of every season. This is not at all 
true. So far as can be seen the policy of 
the orchestra in the future will be the same 
as that of the past. The success of the 
orchestra has proved conclusively that the 
best-results are obtainable only when a band 
works continuously under one conductor. 
It is possible, in case there should be an- 
other -school of composition as distinctive 
and special as that of the ‘younger’ French- 
men, that the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
would invite its chief exponent to conduct 
a series of its concerts in this music, as it 
did Mr. d’iIndy. But the idea of having 
special conductors, even one in a season, 
has. never been entertained.”’ In Boston 
the impression that this statement seeks to 
remove is certainly “less general.’’ No one 
here, so far aS we know, has ever even sur- 
mised that, because the management of our 
orchestra has once entertained a guest of 
honor and made the occasion as notable as 
possible, it was about to plunge into the 
jealous quest and competition for ‘‘star’’ 
condgctors. That is an affair of inferior 
bands that have to build up their public or 
that cannot hold the audiences that they | 
onee had. Moreover, it was as a composer, 
and not as a conductor, that Mr. d’iIndy 


visited us. 


MR, GERICKE’S FAREWELL. 


aor MALS 
‘Th ast Concert of the aston ah 
phony Orchestra’s Season. 


The last concert of the’ Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s New York series was 


‘given yesterday afternoon in Carnegie 
Hall. There was a very large audience, | 


and the occasion was recognized as one 
of special and regrettable import, in that 


it was Mr. Gericke’s last appearance as| 


| 
| 


conductor of the famous orchestra in this} 


city. Mr. Gericke conducted in a fashion 


that will be remembered as representing | 


his best, and his men seconded him in 
every possible way in giving a perform- 
ance of ‘splendid . spirit,. finish, and 
euphony, 

The orchestral numbers were all famil- 


iar. They began. with -the .overture to| 


** Der Freischiitz,”’ which was read with- 
out any attempt at emphasizing the ef- 
fects which modern conductors love to 
make in this piece, but yet with great) 
spirit and dramatic contrast. Goldmark's 
giowing ‘‘ Sakuntala’’ overture followed, 
in which Mr. Gericke’s tempos are sgome- 
what faster than those of some other| 
conductors in, this’ piece. The symphony 
was Schubert’s in C, whose heavenly 


lengths had not been unfolded in a New| 


York concert hall for several years, and 
which were heard with manifest delig oht. 
It was a performance that warmed the | 


; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


hearts of all the lovers of Schubert’s| 


wonderful music, in which every beauty 


was brought out with consummate art. 
and with a full appreciation of the su- 
premely poetic and maaan ee spirit 0 


the work. It was a delight to hear al! 


the instrumental touches so perfectly | 


presented+from whom else shall the oboe | 
theme in the Andante be heard so ex-| 


quisitely blown? 


Mr. David Bispham was the soloist and | 
sang a ballad by. Frederick S. Converse, 


a setting for baritone Voice. and orchestra 
of Keats’s poem, ‘‘ La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci,’’ a work-in which the composer has 
given more to the orchestra than to the 
voice that declaims. the verses, making it 
a symphonic poem with a voice part and 
relying upon the orchstra to present the 
moods of the poem. He has written some 
strikingly déscriptive music, orchestrated 
with distinction. As to its success In 
heightening and ‘extending the power ol 
the oet’s words, there may e some 
doubt; and upon this must rest the gsuc- 
cess the success the musicians atternpt. 
Mr. Bis ham also sang the air, ‘An 
jenem oe from Marschner’s opera, 
‘* Hans H ling,‘*‘ and in both he did some 
violence to the text through his distortion 
of the vowel sounds. 

There was great and long continued ap- 
plause for Mr. Gericke, who was again 


and again called: out; and finally, when: 
the audience would not go, he came to the | 


front and spoke a few words, expressing | 


his gratitude for the sympathy and kind- | 


ness that had been extended to him in) 
| New York, and saying that he could never 
| forget it. He had previously acknowledged 
much applause after the performance of 
|the earlier numbers on the programme, | 
/and had shared it with his men by making | 
them twice rise in a bearish to acknowledge 
it. 


An ip ibe alle 8d Piqeey 

: The ‘Last Orchestral “Trip” 

The Symphony Orchestra left town Sun- 
day evening for its last seriés of concerts, 
for the present season, in other cities. AS 
usual, it goes, in order, to Philadelphia 
(Monday), Washington (Tuesday), Balti- 


more (Wednesday), New York (Thursday | 
and Saturday) and Brooklyn (Friday), and | 


Mr. Gericke will be making his last appear- 
ance in each of those cities as conductor. 


A week from today the orchestra plays in | 
Bridgeport for the first time in any of its | 


9? 


“trips,’’ and on the following night it gives 
a coucert in Hartford. Then it returns 
home, On the programmes of seven of the 
eight concerts Mr. Gericke has put a classi- 
cal symphony, either Beethoven’s or Svhu- 
bert’s, for his leavetaking, and at one of 
the concerts in New Yorx he is to xive Mr, 
Converse’s ballad, ‘‘La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci,’’ for the first time there. At four 
of the eight concerts Mr. Marieai plays 
with the band in the new czonzerio by Dal- 
croze that we in ‘Boston heard last week 
Hfere are the programmes in detail: 

At Philadelphia, March -12— 
Bach: Suite No. 3, in D major. 
Jaques—Daleroze: Concerto for Violin. 
Claude Debussy: ‘‘The Afternoon of a Faun.’’ 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 3, ‘‘Eroica.’’ 

Soloist, Henri Marteau. 


At Washington, March 13— 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 2. 
Jaques—Dalcroze: Concerto for Violin. 
Wagner: Bacchanale from Tannhauser, " 


| Weber: Overture, ‘*‘Freischiitz.’ 


Soloist, Henri Marteau. 
At Baltimore, March 14— 


| Goldmark: Ov erture, ‘‘Sakuntala.’’ 
| Jaques—Dalcroze: Concerto for Violin. 


Claude Debussy: ‘‘The Afternoon of a Faun,’’ 


Schubert: Symphony No. 7, in C major. 


Soloist, Henri Marteau. 


At New York, yen 15— 
Bach: Suite No in D major. 
Jaques— Dalcroze: v2 oncerto for Violin. 


Claude Debussy: ‘‘The Afternoon of a Faun.” 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 3. 


Soloist, Henri Marteau. 
At Brooklyn, March 16— 


Mozart: Symphony in G minor. 
Dvorak: Concerto for Violoncello, 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 38. 


Soloist, Mr. Heinrich Warnke. 
At New York, March 17-— P 


Weber: Overture, “F reischiitz.’’ 


Converse: Ballade for Baritone and Orchestra. 
Goldmark: Overture, ‘‘Sakuntala.’’ 


Marschner: Aria from ‘“‘Hans Heiling.’’ 
Schubert: Symphony No. 7. 


Soloist, Mr. David Bispham. 
At Bridgeport, March 19— 


| Weber: Overture, ‘‘Oberon.”’ 


ria. 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 2. 
Aria. 
Liszt: Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Tasso.’’ 
Tschaikovski: Variations from Suite No. 3. 


Soloist, Miss Charlotte Maconda. 
At Hartford, March 20— 


d’Indy: Symphony for Pianoforte and Orchestra. 
(Mr. Gebhard.) 

Mendelssohn: Concerto for Violin. 

Wagner: Bacchanale from ‘‘Tannhiuser.’’ 

Wagner: Overture, ‘‘Tannhiuser.’’ 


Soloist, Mr. Willy Hess. 


The Berlin correspondent. of the Musical 
Couricr having within a short period heard 
three famous orchestras—the Boston Sym- 
phony, the Lamoureux in Paris, and the 


Berlin nM OYE eh 0 | these compari- 


sons: 


It seemed to me uw the Boston band” 
was not as good as it used to be. The 
strings, especially, seemed weaker than for. 
merly. There was a lack of sonority and 
brilliancy. The woodwind was magnificent, 


/ especially the first oboe. I know of but one 


other man in the world who equals him— * 
Guidé of the Ysaye Orchestra in Brussels... 
The playing of the Bostonians, under 
Gericke, was very finished. There were 
great precision of attack, exquisite phras- 
ing, as of one man, and other tokens of 
excellent discipline. There was, however, 
a lack of spontaneity and fire. . The Bos- 
ton Orchestra can easily rank as one of the 
five or six significant orchestras in the 
world, but those hyper-enthusiasts who 
proclaim it to be the greatest go too far. 
The Lamoureux organization also is an or- 
chestra of the first rank. It is well bal- 


_anced. I was especially pleased with the 
| subdued quality of the brass. The German 


orchestras are nearly. always too heavy in 
the brass. The woodwind produced a sweeter 
quality of tone than the local Philharmonic. | 
The French strings were more sensuous and _ 
of a finer quality, but not so brilliant as 
the German. The rhythm of the Parisiang 
was pronounced. The orchestra that satis. 
fied me most, all in all, was the Berlin Phil. | 
harmonic. This is due, no doubt, in a 
large measure to. Nikisch, who is a far | 
greater conductor thah his Boston and Parig | 
colleagues. Nikisch magnetizes the orches- 
tra to a man; he controls them with a will 
of iron. He is in no sense a mere time 
beater. He pays little attention to petty 
details, but he throws onto his canvas a 


| picture bold and strong in outline, of many: 
'and brilliant lines, characteristic, full of® 


poetry and passion. Nikisch is by far the 
most poetic of living conductors. He hag’ 
in his veins also the fire of his native Hun J 
gary. “That is why the Berlin orchestra, 
under his baton, satisfied me more than 


| the others. 


One of the disappointments of the musical 


| season has been the failure, once more, of 


Mr. Joseffy to give a concert in New York 
city. Perhaps he will relent and play, after 
all. In the meantime, he is the proud pos- 
sessor of a letter from Saint-Saéns, in which 
that great compose% says in regard to the 
new Joseffy ‘School of Advanced Playing?; . 
“Tt is really marvellous to discover. so much 
that is new in a field which seemed eX= 


hausted by innumerable harvests.’ e | 


have a temporary conductor for a season d 
or two, and then a permanent one who Wilf, 
not be free, until then, from his present pa 
gagements, Draenws. Wel. 1°) He 
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binding himself further ahead than one year, Mr. Gericke was 
compelled, much to his regret, to tender his resignation. There 
was no break of any kind between the conductor and the owner 
of the orchestra, and at no point of the negotiations did the dis- 
cussion become acrimonious or even warm. Mr. Gericke and 
Colonel Higginson parted with mutual expressions of good will 
and hearty sympathy. This statement comes to THe MUSICAL 
COURIER from a high official source, and may be accepted as the 
authoritative reason for the departure of Wilhelm Gericke from 
boston. 
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| 7 1] drag Mt. Gericke Makes a S$ ch, 4 i 
hn Ah a Last evening in Philadelphia Mr. Gericke 
| | || began the series of concerts with our oF 


chestra in which, in half a dozen citt 


; outside Boston, he is making his last ape 

an pearances as conductor. According to 74 

‘ ai |] Special telegram from Philadelphia, he. was % 
; .very warmly received as he came upon. 


the stage of the Academy of Music, fter 
each number of the programme. there was. 


~ os cael i 4 more than the usual applause. At the 
Eminent Conductor’s Landing Ij end of the concert the audience’ rose 
| : | | throughout the hall, recalled the conduets 
| Boston Gives Rise to Rumor again and again, until finally he spoke” 
few sentences of thanks and leavetakiny 
About Town. In all probability it was Mr. Gericke 
Neh ci iia ea igo | first speech to an audience in all the #1 : 
Pram ake ileal i 7 * _ teen years that he has’ spent dn -4 me “ie 
On board the White Star liner Cym-}' at Agpep oe Rit ge a“ 
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ric, which is expected to arrive at 

Charlestown from Liverpool and 

Queenstown some time this afternoon, 

will be Fritz Steinbach, the distin- 

oe | guishéd musical conductor Mr. Stein- 
i) bach is accompanied by his wife. ' 
Fritz Steinbach is one of..Europe’s}|\} 

best-known conductors. He has led or- 
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eo BRITS STEINBACH 


Conductor of the next Puiharmomc:C 
Gericke aud Higginson. 
The real reason for the resignation of Wilhelm Gericke as 
head of the Boston Symphony Orchestra was not the refusal of 


chestras in nearly all the Huropean cap- 


itals at various times, and though best | [I]: 


known as a conductor of opera has had 
‘much success in concert work. He is 
coming to’America to conduct several 


concerts for the New York Philharmon- }. 


ic, following the fashion. set by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra in inviting dis- } | 
tinguished foreign composers to lead} } 
certain concerts, t th 
The fact that Mr, Steinbach intends 
to land in Boston gives rise to the ru- 
mor that he will visit. Col. Higginson, 
with a view to succeeding Mr. Gericke 
as conductor of the Boston. orchestra. 


Colonel Higginson to raise the conductor’s salary $3,000 yearly— 
as has been whispered about in New York by certain irresponsible 
music reporters. No such refusal ever emanated from Colonel 
Higginson, for the very simple reason that no such demand was 
ever made by Mr. Gericke. The real reason for the resignation 

of that gentleman was this: With the expiration of Gericke’s long : Stal that htatibecn kas bese ieeiiea te 
contract this spring, Colonel Higginson did not find himself in a : eee ait he erlactia wo heme pra te IP 
position to renew Mr. Gericke’s engagement in future for more ppl yal is nak considers mauieantie } | 
than one year at a time, and was willing to retain him on that is deci Gabor these that the conaucte dt 
basis and to make a contract from season to season. Mr. Gericke, ig likely to be selected. 

in justice to himself, could not accept such an arrangement, and 

held out for a contract that would cover five years, or, at the least, 

three. Colonel Higginson remaining obdurate on the point of not 
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binding himself further ahead than one year, Mr. Gericke was 
compelled, much to his regret, to tender his resignation. There 
was no break of any kind between the conductor and the owner 
of the orchestra, and at no point of the negotiations did the dis- 
cussion become acrimonious or even warm. Mr. Gericke and 
Colonel Higginson parted with mutual expressions of good will 
and hearty sympathy. This statement comes to Ture Mustcar, 
COURIER from a high official source, and may be accepted as the 
authoritative reason for the departure of Wilhelm Gericke from 


Moston. 


Ina s Mr. Gericke Makes a Speech, .. make 


Last evening in Philadelphia Mr. Gericke. 
began the series of concerts with our or~ 


STEINBAGH MAY chestra in which, in half a dozen cities 
outside Boston, he is making his last ap- 

pearances as conductor. According to a 

LE AN SYMPHONY Special telegram from Philadelphia, he was 

| very warmly received as he came upon 
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the stage of the Academy of Music. After 
} €ach number of the programme there wags 


Darah : : j more than the usual applause. At the 
Eminent Conductor’s Landing iflj end of the concert the audience rose 
, ; throughout the hall, recalled the conductor 
Boston Gives Rise to Rumor again and again, unti! finally he spoke a 
few sentences of thanks and leavetaking. 
| About Town. In all probability it was Mr. Gericke, 
| artetr. in 'goe | first speech to an audience in all the thin: 
| be AA. ttle Wii cached ] teen years that he has spent in America) 
| On board the White Star liner Cym- mh 3h ~ 
| ric, which is expected to arrive at : 
Charlestown from Liverpool and 
Queenstown some time this afternoon, 
will be Fritz Steinbach, the  distin- 
guished musical conductor, Mr. Stein- 
bach is accompanied by his wife. 
Fritz Steinbach is one of Europe's 
best-known conductors. He has led or- 
chestras in nearly all the European cap- 
itals at various times, and though best 
known as a conductor of opera has had} 
much success in concert work. He is 
| coming to’ America to conduct several 
concerts for the New York Philharmon- 
| ic, following the fashion set by the Bos- 
| ton Symphony Orchestra in inviting dis- 


tinguished foreign composers to lead 
certain concerts, 

The fact that Mr, Steinbach intends 
to land in Boston gives rise to the ru- 
mor that he will visit Col. Higginson, 
with a view to succeeding Mr. Gericke | 
as conductor of the Boston orchestra. 
Symphony Hall sends out a positive de- 
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FRITZ STEINBACH —__. 
Conductor of the next Piiiiharmomc C 


The real reason for the resignation of Wilhelm Gericke as 
head of the Boston Symphony Orchestra was not the refusal of 
Colonel Higginson to raise the conductor’s salary $3,000 yearly— 
as has been whispered about in New York by certain irresponsible 
music reporters. No such refusal ever emanated from Colonel 
Higginson, for the very simple reason that no such demand was 
ever made by Mr. Gericke. The real reason for the resignation 


ot that gentleman was this: With the expiration of Gericke’s long 
contract this spring, Colonel Higginson did not find himself in a 
position to renew Mr. Gericke’s engagement in future for more 
than one year at a time, and was willing to retain him on that 
basis and to make a contract from season to season. Mr. Gericke. 
in justice to himself, could not accept such an arrangement, and 
held out for a contract that would cover five years, or, at the least, 
three. Colonel Higginson remaining obdurate on the point of not 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Gericke aud Higginson. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


nial that Steinbach has been invited to 
meet Mr. Higginson, nor is it likely 
that he will be selected as leader of the 
orchestra. Steinbach, although a good 
conductor, is not considered among the 
half dozen greatest in the world, and it 
is from one of these that the conductor 
is likely to be selected. 
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ELLISON VAN HoosK, 
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was most effectively performed, 
ts nae Mr. MacDowell’s symphonic 
poem, ‘‘Lancelot and Elaine,’’ a most 
imaginative work, and one that deserves 
more frequent performances, for it has 
not been heard here for over seven years. 
Mr. Ganz made an exceedingly favor- 
able impression on his first appearance at 
these concerts. He has a superb ie aeeee ys 
sympathetic tone quality, and apparen é 
temperamental qualities, possessed J 
few of the younger pianists. He playe¢ 
the showy Liszt concerto with cen 
whelming brilliancy, ease of manner an 
authoritative grasp that gained him a 
immense ovation and many recalls. - e 
is one of the best pianists heard here for 
some .time, and his recital on Monday 
afternoon will be awaited with much in- 


terest. 
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MPHONY GIVES 


so. The tone-poem was played sympa- 
thetically and with rare  perfection— 
rare except to this orchestra, that is. 
The soloist was Rudolf Ganz, and 
he chose Liszt’s sparkling and sonorous 
EK flat concerto. It was just the vehicle 
for his special gift, that of brilliant and 
crisp technique and a dashing style. 
He made the hackneyed work nobly im- 
pressive once more and aroused merited 
| enthusiasm. 
Beethoven’s jovial Eighth Symphony 


en 


simple beauty. Its performance was ad- 
| Mirable in every wam 








MUSICAL MATTERS 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 
. PROGRAMME. 


1) arcourt—Overture to opera ‘‘Tasso.’”’ First 
ime, 

“W8zt-—Concerto ir, E-flat major, No. 1, for 
Pianoforte and orchestra, 


: Mr. Rudolph Ganz, Soloist. 
Macdowel]— 


—— 


| brought the concert to a close, full of | 
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possessed of the utmost technical facility, 
and displayed excellent discretion in mak- 
ing it a means rather than an end. The 
many recalls he received were no more 
than his due, 

“Lancelot and Elaine’ proved itself a 
masterpiece. If Macdowell rates it less 
high than his later works, because of its 
descriptive programme tendencies, the pub- 
Me may not agree with him. The sym- 
phonic poem has become the chief modern 
form, and its very essence depends upon 
the programme idea. This does not neces- 


—- 


, Sarily imply deliberate tone-painting, such | 


as the ‘Don Quixote” variations of | 


Strauss, but may mean a more general 
picture of moods and feelings suggested 
by a well-chosen title. 

Music is the language of emotion, not of 


i description, and the subject of this work 
« gives ample scope for the portrayal of 
| beauty and chivalry without the need of 


minute explanatory details. The many 
phases of the poem are depicted with a 


master hand, and the work wilt hold its” 
rank with the very best of its kind in all 
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second orchestral 


,’ from the opera, ‘‘The 


1905-O6. 


derato. 


III. Allegro giocoso. 


Soloist 


(First time at these concerts. ) 
gro non troppo. 


ARIA, “‘The Pangs of Hell 


Magic Flute.”’ 


Programme. 


AIR, “Oh, had I Jubal’s Lyre’”’ from the oratoric 


‘‘Joshua.”’ 
SYMPHONY No. 4, in E minor, op. 98. 


I. Alle 


SUITE for ORCHESTRA, in D major. 
II. Andante mo 


I. Overture, 


‘““GEHARNISCHTE” SUITE: 


suite, No. 2, op. 34, A. 


I. Prelude. 


II. War Dance. 
III. Funeral Monument. 


Air. 
III. Gavotte. 
IV. Bourrée. 
V. Gigue. 


XX. GCONCERY. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 314, AT 8, P.M. 


IV. Allegro energico e passionato. 


Il. 


Symphony Hall. 
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WILHELM GERICKEH, Conduetor. 
Mrs. MARY HISSEM DE MOSS. 


HANDEL. 
BUSONI 

MOZART. 
BRAHMS. 
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TIGHT BINDING 


“sess. Symphony Concert “hay 
Music of lightness were a desider tum, 
certainly, at this end of a symphony say 
son which Mr. Gericke has crowded hay 
important works, that have piqued rik 
osity and excited interest and given p at 
ure, truly, albeit with some tax on the intel- 
lect. And lightness Mr. Gericke very prop- 
erly sought, and achieved, with his RPO : 
gramme of yesterday afternoon. Bach bs: =n 
it with the suite containing, for one cunt, \ 
the Air, upon which saad dotes, an 
ant music else. | 
awn” the man prodigiously fecund | 
of ideas. If we could but borrow | 
some of John Tanner's method with 
himself, how many of us might not 
be got to make some rather shocking con 
fessions of what we really, in our very 
inmost souls, think of Bach. Would not 
many of us—emboldened to frank and fear- 
less speech—put Bach down as a man 
who might well have kept better watch of 
his pen? It seemed never to ‘rest with 
comfort to itself. It had mastered, with 
almost over-great completeness, the mech- 
anism of music. Wherever it trod vege- 
tation sprang up in its footprints—some of 
this flowers, and some of it—not. W hat- 
ever it wrote it preserved. It 1S 'We who 
listen who have to perform for ourselves 
as we hark, a service that a keener edi- 
torial sense in Bach might have saved us 
the performing. We have to weed Bach's 
garden for ourselves, SO to say, and wade 
through wastes of vegetation sometimes, 
to arrive at the flowers. ‘These are ‘Tanner- 
esque sentiments, and the Suite of yester- 
day provoked their utterance chiefly by 
differing from others of Bach’s composi- 
tions that do invite such complaints of 
their composer. The Suite of yesterday 
was all brightness, sweetness, humor and 
grace. Light and sweet were the arias 
that Mrs. Hissem de Moss sang out of 
Handel and ‘Mozart. And Busoni had 


is ; ? 
loosed the rein on his powers of burlessue | mind? 


in the Suite we had of ‘his making. Only 
Brahms, at the end, was permitted to be 
tender and grave, and a little downcast, 
in his (Symphony in E minor, number four. 

Mrs. de Mosg has a voice and a method 
that are light and airy. She seems to be 
most at her ease in the things of lighter 
sentiment and manner, and she wisely in- 
dulges her instinct to cleave to such 
things mainly. The aria she sang from 
Handel’s “Joshua,” and the “Pangs of 
Hell” from the Magic Flute, are both in 


this vein. And so all these matters cane 
together yesterday afternoon to oblit- 
erate every flaw from her perfectly 
agreeable singing. 

Busoni waxes very gay in his Suite- 
perhaps more spirited than refined. Anj 
there seem spaces in his merrymaking 
where he forgets the saving quality from 
which wit is reputed-to obtain its sow, 
Here and there, just in spots, and for bit 
a flash of a moment, the fun prolongs 
itself till: it ceases to realize its inten- 
tions, and forgets that sweetness is tlie 
only quality that can endure being long 
drawn out. But Busoni’s is droll music 
and quite gay enough all the while that 
lasts. 

But Brahms—Brahms the tender, the 
grave, and slightly melancholy in his 
Fourth Symphony. Time was when 
Brahms was thought an extreme and ad:- 
vanced man, exalted, cold, unreachably 
high on his pinnacles of mystery and 
speculation. It promptly became the 
fashion to roll the eyes toward the ceil- 
ing when Brahms was played. To dote 
on Brahms 'was to proclaim one’s self an 
extremely superior person. 3y now 
Brahms has become how intimate and 
understandable! His chill and recondite 
daring has become how warm § and 
simple! 

This is because we have lived and learned 
to understand Brahms; we have 
abreast of him and have mastered him, 
It is also ‘because we have listened 10 
Strauss and D’Indy, Debussy and Reset. 
The world has walked beyond Brahms, 1s 
it will walk beyond Strauss, and as wWe 
shall look back upon the tempestuous must 
of Strauss and think it as primitive ard 
tame as the once revolutionary Wagnel 


come 


_has become. 


And what is all this but a testimony 
the great minds we have today? The com 
plaint is that we just now have no greal 
minds in music or in anything else. Bu! 
when did any present ever have any great 
And were not Beethoven and Wa42- 
ner in their time denounced for their al: 
struseness and eternal experimentalizing, 
even as Debussy and Strauss are berated 
for the self-same offences now? It may be 
no positive proof, but it affords at least 
grounds for suspicion, that the men W® 
are sending out of our own day into the 
future may not there deport themselves 
so illas many of us think they will. 

But this is far from the Symphon) 
cert of yesterday afternoon, and its mateh- 
less performance of the symphony 
Brahms. Mr. Gericke jgave it romance, 4”! 
its slow movement he invested with the 


cone 


tenderness that always finds Brahms at his 


| best, B. K 
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Music of lightness were a desideratum, 
certainly, at this end of a symphony sea- 
son which Mr. Gericke has crowded with 
that have piqued curl- 
osity and excited interest and given pleas- 
ure, truly, albeit with some tax on the intel- 
And lightness Mr. Gericke very prop- 
erly sought, and achieved, with his pro- 
gramme of yesterday afternoon. Bach began 
it with the suite containing, for one thing. 
the Air, upon which everybody dotes, and 


important works, 


lect. 


much pleasant music else. 

Bach, the man _prodigiously 
of ideas. If we could but 
some of John Tanner’s' method 
himself, how many of us might 
be got to make some rather shocking con- 
fessions of what we really, in our very 
inmost. souls, think of Bach. Would not 
many of us—emboldened to frank and fear- 
less speech—put Bach down as a man 
who might well have kept better watch of 
his pen? It seemed never to rest with 
comfort to itself. It had mastered. with 
almost over-great completeness, the mech- 
anism of music. Wherever it trod vege- 
tation sprang up in its footprints—some of 
this flowers, and some of it—not. What- 
ever it wrote it preserved. It is ‘we who 
listen who have to perform for ‘ourselves 
as we hark, a service that a keener edi- 
torial sense in Bach might have saved us 
the performing. We have to weed Bach’s 
garden for ourselves, so to say, and wade 
through wastes of vegetation sometimes, 
to arrive at the flowers. 'These are Tanner. 
esque sentiments, and the Suite of yester- 
day provoked their utterance chiefly by 
differing from others of Bach's composi- 
tions that do invite such complaints of 
their composer. The Suite of vesterday 
was all ‘brightness, sweetness, humor and 
grace, Light and sweet were the arias 
that Mrs. Hissem de Moss sang out of 
Handel and ‘Mozart. And susoni had 
loosed the rein on his powers of burlessue 
in the Suite we had of this making. Only 
Brahms, at the end, was permitted to be 
tender and grave, and a little downeast, 
in his Symphony in E minor, number four. 

Mrs. de Moss has a voice and a method 
that are light and airy. She seems to be 
most at her ease in the things of lighter 
Sentiment and manner, and she Wisely in- 
dulges her instinct to cleave to such 
things mainly. The aria she Sang from 
Handel’s “Joshua,” and the “Pangs of 
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Hell” from the Magic Flute, are both in | 
And so all these matters came. 


this vein. 
together yesterday afternoon to oblit- 
erate every flaw from her perfectly 


agreeable singing. - 


Busoni waxes very gay in his Suite— 
berhaps more spirited than refined. And 


there seem spaces in his merrymaking*t 


Where he forgets the Saving quality from 
which wit is reputed to obtain its soul. 
Here and there, just in spots, and for but? 
& flash of a moment, the fun prolongs? 
itself till it ceases to realize its inten- 
| tions, and forgets that sweetness is the 
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Brahms. Mr. Gericke gave 


best. 


“Only quality that can endure ‘bei ong 
drawn out. But Busoni’s. is droll haa 
and quite gay enough all the while that it 
lasts. paid: 

But Brahms—Brahms the tender, the 
grave, and slightly melancholy in his 
Fourth Symphony. Time was when 
Brahms was thought an extreme and’ ad- 
vanced man, exalted, cold, unreachably 
high on his pinnacles of mystery and. 
Speculation. It promptly became the 
fashion to roll the eyes toward the ceil- 
ing when Brahms was played. To dote 
on Brahms was to proclaim one’s self an. 
extremely superior person. By now 
Brahms has become how intimate and 
understandable! His chill and recondite 


daring has become how warm and 
Simple! 


This is because we have lived and learned 
to understand Brahms; we have come 
abreast of him and have mastered him, 
It is also ‘because we have listened to 

| Strauss and D’Indy, Debussy and Reger 

The world has walked beyond Brahms ag 
| it will walk beyond Strauss, and as we 
| shall look back upon the tempestuous music 
| 4 <= ge gy erage think it as primitive and 

ame as the once re é 
| ag Ale revolutionary Wagner 

And what is all this but a testimony to 
the sreat minds we have today? The com. 
Plaint is that we just now have no great 
minds in music or in anything else. But 
when did any present ever have any great 
mind? And were not Beethoven and Wag- 
rer in their time denounced for their ah- 
Struseness and eternal] experimentalizing, 
even aS Debussy and Strauss are berated 
for the self-same offences now? It maybe 
no positive proof, but it affords at least 
srounds for suspicion, that the men Wwe 
are sending out of our own day into the 
future may not there deport themselves 
So ill as many of us think they will. 

But this is far from the Symphony con- 
| cert of yesterday afternoon, and its match- 
less performance of the Symphony § by 
it romance, and 
its slow movement he invested with the 
tenderness that always finds Brahms at his 


B. K., 
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Concerts Next Week 


César Franck, the first time this season 
when Mr. Gericke has been conducting, 
has a place on the programme for the 


_ twenty-first pair of Symphony concerts on 


Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
next. Then the third and the fourth move- 
ments of his suite, ‘“Psyche,” will ‘be played 
—the former for the first and the latter 
for the second time here. Originally 
Franck wrote “Psyche” as & symphony. 
for orchestra and chorus. He did not fol- 
low the classic legend, but chose rather. 
to regard Eros and Psyche as disembodied | 
and idealized passions and aspirations. The | 
first movement pictures the Slumber. of. 
Psyche. Then in the second, the a Hi, 
bear her to the gardens of (Eros. In the 
third the passion of the pair mounts and 
subsides, The fourth, which the orchestra. 
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of the lovers, now 


‘ecstatic, and now calm. “Eros and 
*Psyche,’’ says the programme book, ‘do| 


not appear as individuals. The orchestra 
interprets their feelings, and for this 
reason; the two are in this poem not in- 
dividuals. Franck, forgetting the legend- 


ary personages, looks on them as symbols 


of the human soul and supreme love. 
Music, absolute music without words, be- 
cause its notes do not have a definite 
meaning, is of all the forms of art the 


most adequate expression of these im- | 
material realities. The orchestra translates | 
the longings, the regrets, the final joy of | 


Psyche, and it is easily to be seen that the 


'whole work is charged with the spirit of 


Christian mysticism.’’ The other new music 
on the programme is the introduction to 
the third act of ‘Der Pferfertag,.” an 
opera by ‘Max Schillings, the young German 


composer, whose music is steadily making 


its way at home and abroad. The sym- 


phony in Schumann’s fourth, and Mr. 


Gericke jis at his best in Schumann’s music. 
The concerto is Goldmark’s for violin, 
with Jaques Hoffmann, of the first violins, 
to play the solo part. 

For the orchestra’s concert for the bene- 
fit of its Pension Fund tomorrow evening, 
at eight, comes the second Wagner pro- 
gramme of the year, and, thanks to the 
choruses of the Apollo and the Thursday 
Morning Clubs, two numbers appear on 
it that are seldom heard outside their place 
in their respective operas. The Apollo Club 
has given its services for the scene in the 
sanctuary of the Grail from the first act 
of ‘‘Parsifal,’’ and the Thursday Morning 


.Club is ‘to assist in the spinning scene from 


the second act of ‘“fhe Flying Dutchman.” 
In it Mrs. Hissem de Moss is to sing Senta’s 
ballad, and the concert begins with the 
Overture of the opera. Mrs. de Moss will 
also. sing Elisabeth’s prayer from the third 
act of “‘Tannhduser,’ and the orchestri: 
will play the long introduction that pic- 
tures Tannhduser’s pilgrimage. The other 
excerpts from the music-dramas are Rich- 
ter’s arrangement of Siegfried’s ascent to 
Brunnhilde’s rock and his journey to 
Gunther’s hall, and the prelude and clos- 
ing scene from “Tristan.”” And it is very 
little of Wagner that we have heard in 
our theatres and at concerts this season. 


a! } “\ F | $ ‘ ais 
we ~'s e % : . . ™ ‘ ine . 
Henry L. Higginson will tender a fare 


lir nited fo the r ular su oseribers of! the 
Symphony concerts. Full particulars re- 
garding the program will be given later. 
The sale of tickets will open at Sym- 
phony Hall on Friday, April 13, but mail 
orders, accompanied by checks, may be 
sent to C. A. Ellis, Symphony Hall, 
from now on. 


SINGS. ENGLISH 


‘ 


ts & 
Mrs. De Moss Delights Audience 
With Old Classics—Freak 
Music on Program. 


Mrs. Mary Hissem de Moss sang 
from Handel’s “Joshua’’ the aria, ‘Oh, 
Had I Jubal’s Love” and “The Pangs 
of Hell’’ from Mozart’s ‘Magic Flute” 
at the Symphony concert Saturday 
night. She used the English word ver- 
sion and the result was satisfactory 
She is a pleasing singer, although her 
voice is perhaps a trifle light for so 


largo a hall. 

Rrahms’ E minor symphony was pre- 
sented to Mr. Gericke’s most gracious 
mood, which expression may well be 
accepted as a synonym for perfection. 
A freak number was Busoni’s ‘“‘Gehor- 
nischte’’ suite for orchestra, played for 
the first time here. It is freakish 
throughout, with little to interest be- 
yond the appreciation of the hard work 
of th. players. 

John Sebastion Bach’s D major suite 
for orchestra opened the program. 


a 


well benefit concert to Mr. Gericke in 
Symphony Hall on Tuesday evening, 
April 24. This will be done as a mark 
of appreciation for the long and faith- 
ful service of Mr. Gericke as conductor 
of the > Boston Symphony Orctiestra and’ 


will give an opportunity to.his man 


y 


friends in Boston to testify to the high 


WITH SYMPHONY | 


esteem in which they hold the eminent 
musician. While it Is true that Mr. 
Gericke will conduct the Symphony con- 


| on April 27 and 28, this benefit con- 
aie wit Ha his formal farewell to Bos- 
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Sings for the First Time at 
These Concerts and De- 
lightfully—Not a Mere 
Declaimer, 


NEW “GEHARNISCHTE”! 
SUITE BY BUSONI 


Se ere > eter ene 


Work Characteristic of the 
Author-——Moments When 
He Almost Succeeds in Es- 


tablishinge a Heroic Mood, 


Hie * aid 

The 20th concert of the Boston Syin- 
phony orchestra, Mr. Gericke, conduec- 
tor, was given last night in Symphony 
Hall. Mrs, Mary Hissem de Moss, so- 
prano, sang for the first time at’ these 
concerts. The programme was as fodl- 
lows: 


; ,; 4 ' , 
Son nn a... Cy eee 


Bach, Brahms and—Busoni! Here are 
three “B’s’’ with a vengeance, 

‘The wonder is that Busoni, a close 
Student of Bach and a transcriber for 
the piano of many of his works, has not 
learned to lead the various voices in 
his own orchestral compositions with 
sreater ease and with more effect. 

This “Geharnischte”’ suite is charac- 


teristic of Busoni. The word means . 


armored,’’ “in harness’’; it also means 
vigorous,” “‘defiant.’? Busoni as pianist 
and composer suggests the defiant 
Knight impatient to rush on the foe—and 
this foe, alas, is Beauty. The chie? 


feature of his piano playing is aggres- 


siveness. He does not coax, Woo, per- 
Suade, charm. <A piece of music com- 
posed for the piano interests him as 
Jong as it contains great difficulties to 
be mastered, He is happiest when he 
arranges for an audience a formidable, 
stupendous, time-defving programme, 
He has uncommon precision and accu- 
racy in the dissection of a work: he can 
Play very fast and with amazing loud- 
pie pe can A brilliant, but his brill- 
as co remote as the 
northern lights.” lei: 
_A recital by Busoni reminds one of 


e jumping ¢ 
and the elittent beth 5 OU 
multitude of and’ there is. 


of carcasses.” great number 


Not that he is for a moment a youetine 
e pity of it is that he is terribly in 


nis 
Ae 
af 


J 
‘ 
” 
: 


earnest. He is profoundly unha 
Cause there are no technical a 
culties for him to conquer. i i 

Alexander of pianists, er sa 

And therefore he contrives transcrip. ~ 
tions that may possibly haffle others; ~ 
he unites a concerto for piano, orchestra - 
and chorus, a work that consumes an 
hour or possibly an hour and a half in 
performance; he hag the mania of com- 
nosing. 

Mr. ‘Anatole France says of *econtem-. 

, Poraneous literature that it has two 
] deadly sins, avarice and pride. ‘We 
| are dying from pride. We know enough, 
| We are skilful. curious, restless, bold. 
+ We still know how to write, and if we 
| do not reason 60 well as our forefathers, 
|, We perhaps feel more keenly. But pride 
\ kills us. We wish to astonish, and this 
J!s all we do wish. There ‘is only one 
praise that touches us, that which as- 
serts our originality: ag though origi- 
nality were something desirable in it- 
self; as though there were not bad as 
well as good originality.” 

These words of France may be ap-. 
plied to certain contemporaneous com-- 
posers, and in part to Busoni. We re-’ 

| member Rusoni’s ‘‘Tone Poem,” played — 

rat one of the Symphony concerts a 
dozen years ago, and we also remember. 
the consternation of the hearers, The 
mece Was scored for all the instruments” 
of percussion. and also other instru- - 
ments, and, as Mr. Apthorp used to say — 
in the programme books, it defied 
technical analysis. Early this season 

| Mr. Gericke produced a “comedy over- 

| ture’? by Busoni, It was as light as a 

| boiled New England dinner. 

C In the “Geharnischte”’ suite, composed — 


| or him as a pianist to solve, no diffis, 
| 


in 1896, revised in 1%8, and first per- 
formed Dec. 1, 1904. at Berlin. we 
recognize certain characteristics of 
» Busoni, the pianist. and the truth of 
Anatole France’s saying. The suite is 
in four movements: ‘‘TIntroduction.” | 
“War Dance,” “Funeral Monument” 
rand “Onset.’’ Each movement is dedi-~— 
cated to a musical friend in Halsinefors — 
i where Busoni once lived as a teacher. 
When Mr. Busoni plays the niahno he 
} generally plays the thoughts of others. 
» In this suite the thoughts are chiefly : 
his own. -It would be cruel to others | 
even to hint that he had their thonghts” 
- in mind. What a poverty of melodie in- 
vention there is in this music! How weak — 
the average phrase! And any phrase. 
that gives promise is quickly tortured © 
«out of shape. Passing over the scrappy 
1 first movement. we come to the war 
ofance. First there is an unmeaninzg”- 
c unison; then comes a chromatic and 
wholly incongruous tune for the trum- 
~ net,’ and then there is music that is> 
fit only for a. tingle-tangle hall. Do 
such strains recall to mind the savage 
{1 dance of old Finnish warriors? The 
musie given to the Cambodgians in- 
‘Wane’ has much more character. 
~, In the third movement Busoni evi- 
2 dently had in his mind an impressive 
musical scheme. There are moments — 
when he almost succeeds in establish-- 
— Ing a heroic and sombre mood, but his 
thoughts are fueitive and ncatteriia® 
he has not the skill to build his monu-— 
ment with scanty or abundant material 
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And, pray, we could ‘on 
ever great nis | ie 
the foolish themes in the finale? 4 

There is constantly the too evident 
desire to do something that-is original 
and great. when the composer has not 
mastered the essential elements of tech- 
nic. There is no more true color in his 
orchestral combinations than in his 
piano playing. The figures given at 
times to the strings. when. the other 
instruments are busy—and busy to no 
murpose—might come from some instruc- 
tion book. It would be a waste of time 
to point out the lack of genuine the- 
matic development. a lack which is 
not atoned for bv any brilliant or beau- 
tifnl or heroic impressionistic pages. 

The “Geharnischte’’ suite came be- 
tween the works of two masters of 
musical architecture. It is true that 
with the flight of years only the first 
two movements of Bach’s suite have 
vital interest today. and that the struct- 
ural abilitv of Brahms far exceeded hig 
emotional thought and expression. But 
it is not necessary to iudge Busonis 
suite by such works; it would have 
seemed eaually futile and jejune had it 
heen sandwiched between the overture 
io “The Bronze Horse’ and a symphony 
by a lesser man than Brahms. 

‘The air by Bach was finely read. The 
pace was a fortunate one and the inter- 
pretation was refreshingly free from 
sentimentalism. Mr. Gericke did all 
that was possible for the ‘‘Gehar- 
nisehte” suite. and he led the symphony 
in a musically eloquent spirit, not after 
the manner of an imported “Brahms 
aecialist’’ who feels it his duty to in- 
strnet the audience. , 

Mrs. de Moss sang “Oh, Had I Jubal’s 
Lyre’ from Handel’s ‘“‘Joshua’’—for 
Handel wrote other oratorios than the 
“Messiah” although the Handel and 
flaydn Society has avnarentlv forgot- 
ten the fact. How pleasant it was to 
hear English sung at a Svmphony con- 
eert. especially as enunciated by Mrs. 
de Moss! For after all English is the 
language that is spoken in business 
and at home by the great majority of 
the Symphonv audience. It is the lan- 
suage in which the New Englander 
buys, sells. prays. quarrels, lies. makes 
love. It is the language of Marlowe 
and Shakespeare, Shelley and_ Keats, 
Collins and Poe. Tennyson and Swin- 
burne. Poets in their singing-robes have 
not disdained it. 


Yet American-born singers seem 
ashamed to use it, possibly because 
nine-tenths of them have never learned 
to enunciate it clearly and pronounce 
it correctly in song. It is true that the 
Rev.” Thomas Morell, who served more 
than once as Handel’s librettist, 
not an inspired bard. He preached ser- 
mons and Englished the classics; he 
Sang a good. song. told a good story, 
dressed shabbily and was always in 
debt, but he was not a ‘“‘boss poet,’”’ to 
borrow Artemus Ward’s phrase. and 
Morell’s contemporaries flouted his 
verses. Nevertheless. Mrs. de Moss 
sang an air with English words. as 
Mr. Bisvbham recently sang ‘La Belle 


verse in English, so this season may 
well be set apart for this fact and for 
the extraordinary brilliance of many of 
the concerts. . 
Mrs. de Moss. one of the few highly 


accomplished American sopranos now | 
sang Handel’s | 


on the concert stage, | 
air delightfully, with the appropriate 
yurity and fleetness of expression. She 


was | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


<8 eee 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘tion of the 


‘tan and Isolde’’ the 
often put on concert programs, 


| 
| 


: 
| 


Dame Sans Merci’? of Keats and Con- | concert program. 


| “Siegfried” 


one do, HOW- } wag less successtul as a whole inthe 
constructive skill, with 


bravura aria of the mysterious Queen 


of Night, yet for the most part she 


sang it well. It was a pleasure to hear 
once more a singer at a symphony 
concert, not a mere declaimer, not a 
woman of ‘‘dramatic intensity” and lit- 
tle vocal art, not a Wagnerphone, 


: a ye oyyi es o She tb eG 
Henry L. Higginson will tende? a fare- 


well benefit concert to Mr. Gericke in 
Symphony Hall on Tuesday evening, 
April 24. This will be done as a mark 
of appreciation for the long and faith- 
ful service of Mr. Gericke as conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
will give an opportunity to his many 
friends in Boston to testify to the high 
esteem in which they hold the eminent 
musician. While it 1s true that Mr. 
Gericke will conduct the Symphony con- 
certs on April 27 and 28, this benefit con- 


cert will be his formal farewell to Bos-. 


ton. for his friends are by 


no means | 


r the | 
limited to the regular subscribers of | 
Symphony concerts. Full particulars re-| 


arding the program will be given later. 
The sale of tickets will open at Sym- 
phony Hall on Friday, April 18, but mall 
orders, accompanied by checks, 
sent to C. A. Ellis, Symphony 
from now on. 


Hall, 


a _—————— 


PENSION FUND CONCERT. 
Rarely is a more attractive program of 
excerpts from Wagner’s operas and 
music dramas arranged than that which 


will be played by the Symphony Orches- | 


tra. tomorrow evening at the second 


und concert. With the excep- 
-Aetomget Ped “Flying Dutchman el 
“€ . prelude and finale of “Tris- 
Sehgpey ete selections are not 
and as 
Boston has had very little Wagner this 
winter since Mr. Conried has passed it 
by, this concert will be all the more wel- 
come. “The Spinning Chorus,” from the 
second act of “The Flying Dutchman, 
has been made possible through the gen- 
erosity of the Thursday Morning Club 
in volunteering its services for the con- 
cert, and the same is true of the Grail 
scene from the first act of “‘Parsifal — 
the more impressive of the two Grail 
scenes—for here the Apollo Club has 
given its services. In conjunction with 
“The Spinning Chorus’ Mrs. Hissem ce 
Moss, who is the soloist at this week § 
Symphony concerts, will sing Senta's 
ballade. The introduction to the thir u 
act of ‘‘Tannhauser,”’ followed by ‘“‘Eliz- 
abeth’s Prayer,” which Mrs. de Moss 
will sing, will make another attractive 
‘ana unusual number, for the introduc- 
‘tion, which contains some of Wagner s 
‘biggest moments, is seldom found on & 
The selections from 


and ‘“Gotterdammeruns”’ 


| have been on Symphony programs from 
time to time. 


may be) 


} 


| 
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Other organizations being h y com- 
mended and her work giving great sat- 
isfaction because of the diversified abili- 
ties shown by the artist. She sang with 
the orchestra the soprano arias, ‘O, 
Had I Jubal’s Lyre,’’ from Handel’s 
oratorio, ‘Joshua,’ and “The Pangs of 
Hell,’’ from Mozart’s ‘‘Magic F lute.’’ 
Busoni’s orchestral suite, ‘“‘Gehar- 
nischte,’’ was played for the first time 
at these concerts and Bach’s D major 
suite for orchestra and Brahms’ fourth 
Symphony completed the selections. Mrs 
Moss has a high soprano voice, flexible, 
brilliant and light and admirably suited 
to bravura work, for her execution js 
very smooth and true, and she shows 


| her artistic training by the skilful man- 


ner in which she uses the mezzo voice, 
an accomplishment that is all too rare 
even with some of our most famous 
singers. Handel’s brief aria was de- 
livered with considerable fervor, and 
Mrs Moss was lacking in 

dramatic strength to fully illustrate the 
text, the sweetness of her song was 
undeniably attractive. In the pyrotech- 
nics of the Mozart aria she was excel- 
lent, with but a shade of deviation from 
the pitch in the high staccato phrases. 
Mrs Moss was received with great 
favor. 
The Busoni sufte is in four movements, 
each one dedicated to a friend and titled 


Jia turn, ‘Prelude,’ ‘‘War Dance,”’ ‘‘F'u- 


neral 
name 


Monument” and 


“Onset.”’ 
‘‘Geharnischte’’ 


conveys 


The 
little | 


{meaning as: to the character of the, 


music or the relation of one part to the 
other, for the word has several syno- 
nyms. Despite its peculiar character 
the composition is quite interesting, in 
spots, the boldness and barbaric tone of | 
the introduction bein a capital ex- | 
ample of instrumental juggling as a 
theme is passed about in the (lifferent 


‘choirs of the band. The brasses deserve 


particular praise for uniformly good 
tone. The ‘‘War Dance’ has a chro- 
matic motif that is rather odd in char- 
acter, also a batch of unison phrases for 
strings in forte that is very effective. 
Both of these were played with splendid 
The somber third part and the 


treatment. The brass instruments are 
very prominent in the score, and this 
part of the orchestra certainly main- 
tained its high standard in every way. 
The five movements of Bach’s D 
major suite and Brahms’ E minor sym- 
straightforward good music 
were played with the usual finish and 
interpretative skill expected of this 
great orchestra. In the Bach number 
the beautiful quality and unity of per- 
formance by the strings, which have. 
the bulk of the work to do, again dem- 
onstrated the great proficiency of the 
body. The melancholy and passionate 


‘nature of the Brams symphony was 


perfectly preserved, making its iInter- 
pretation very impressive. Mr Gericke’s 
receptions of late have been exceedingly 
cordial, and yesterday and Friday were 
not exceptions. 

his week’s program will have for a 
novelty the introduction to the third act 
of “Der Pfeifertag,’’ an opera by Max 
Schillings. Cesar Franck will be repre- 
sented by twd movements from his 
“Psyche,’’ which have already been 
Dlaved here. The symphony will be 


cal world of late, her singing with the | violin concerto. € 6 «'\. 
Cecelia, Handel and Haydn, ou afi and | a 
sr 


fumann’s No. 4 in D minor, | 
jues Hofmann of the orchestra ° 

ist In Goldmark’s A 

Cth yang tt (97 


A Benefit to Mr. Gericke 


Mr. Henry L. Higginson has proposed @ | | 
benefit concert to Mr. Gericke as an appro- | 
priate honor to the conductor and his work > 
here before he finally leaves us. Mr, 4 
Gericke has accepted Mr. Higginson’s prof- — 
fer, and the concert will take place just 
before the end of the season, on Tuesday - 
evening, April 24, in Symphony Hall. The 
programme will be announced in due course, 
but it is a small matter beside the oppor- 
tunity that the concert will give us, who 


‘ have inade Mr. Gericke’s audiences so many > 
' years, an opportunity to join in a benefit 


to him. When Mr. Higginson offered it he 
was speaking not only for himself but for 
the whole public of the Symphony concerts 
and for those outside it who know that the 
Symphony Orchestra is one of the glories 
of our city and that it is Mr. Gericke, with 
Mr. Higginson’s steadfast support, who 
has madeit such. The proposal was an e@x- 
pression of wide and genuine feeling 
that the conductor, with all his sincere 
modesty, could not refuse. When we ap- 
plaud at the Symphony concerts, the com- 
poser, the orchestra, and the conductor 
divide our appreciation. At the concert for 
Mr. Gericke’s benefit it will be all his own. 
A few weeks ago,. when he took leave of 
the other cities that he has visited each 
winter, Philadelphia, Baltimore and New 
York all did him much honor. Then he was 
appearing in the regular course of the 
winter’s concerts. Three weeks hence he 
Will be appearing at a benefit of his own, 
in his own city, with the public that knows 
and appreciates him better than any other. 
And it is a public that has especial reason 
at the moment to honor him. ‘Never in all 
the years of his work here have his powers 
seemed so large, supple and keen as they 
have through the present musical year. 
Never have they fiowered into finer or 
ampler achievements, and never have his 
audiences been warmer or more sincere in 
appreciation of them. It is for us of thepub- 
lic to translate, at this benefit concert, all 
that we have’said to each other. of Mr. 
Gericke into open admiration that he may 
feel as warmly and genuinely as do we. His 
part he has been doing week after week, 
season after season. At last we are to 


have for the first time a particular and ex- 


s 


ceptional opportunity to do ours. 
o~ 45, 1966 
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FOR SALE— SYMPHONY REHEARSAL TICKET 


For balance of season’ on floor, Q 2, $26. Ad- 
dress T.B.F., Boston Transcript. A): 
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Boston Orchestra Said to Be 
- After Director of Vienna 
Imperial Opera House to 
Succeed Gericke, but 


Latter May Remain. 
Journ a eases.’ a Fy BY, 1906 


New. York, March 30.—According to 
advices received here today from Vienna, 
Gustav Mahler, now conductor of. the 
Imperial Opera House in Vienna, is to 
be the next conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Mr, Mahler will 
not be at liberty, however, to come here 
until a_year from next October. It has 
been announced that the orchestra’s 
plans will not be divulged until after the 
farewell concert of Wilheim Gericke on 
April 24. 

It is probable that Fritz Steenbach, in 
spite of his deniais, will come for this 
interregnum. The possibility that Mr. 
Gericke may still be engaged for an- 
other year is by no means excluded from 
some consideration. If Col. Higginson 
tion, war dance, funeral monument and | will accept his terms Mr. Gericke will, 
Onset. ‘Geharnischte’’ means armored, |pe able to remain. 


Will Sing for First Time with 
: the Boston Orchestra at To- 
~ day's Rehearsal — Revival 


of Bach Suite, , 
H ralel ih. 30,1996 


The 20th public rehearsal of the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra, Mr. Gericke, 
conductor, will take place in Symphony 
Hall this afternoon. The programme 


ill include these orchestral works: 
Bach's uite in D major, No. 3; Busonis 
“Geharnischte’ suite (first_time here), 
and Brahms’ symphony in E minor, No. 
4. The suite by Bach—the one with the 
famous air played by all violinists and 
‘callists—was first performed here in the 
seventies at a Theodore Thomas con- 
cert. It has not been played at a Sym- 
phony concert for several years. Mr. 
Gericke had much success with it on the 
recent trip. The suite contains an over-~ 
ture, air, two gavottes, a bourree and 
a.gigue. One of the gavottes will be 
admitted at ete cenoer ; 

i’s suite was firs 
pain ‘at one of his orchestral concerts 
late in 1903, but the music was written 
some years before and then revised. The 

suite is in four movements, and each 

one is dedicated to a composer or musi- 
cal friend in Helsingfors, where Busoni 
once taught, and where he married. The 
movements are as follows: Introduc- 


performed in 
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A eer a cap-a-pie; but it also means | 1, decision of Felix Weingartner not 
Mrs. Hissem de Moss will sin fOr, the to return to the New York Symphony 
Aree time Bt thee ih and’ ehe Cudied Orchestra next winter. is closely con- 
chiefly in Cincinnatl, wheres Bad ay nected with Gustav Mahler’s call to 
Bhs has sang in “Boston at concerts of Boston. Mr. Weingartner will, in ac- 
the Handel and Hay cn Cecilia, ADOT cordance with present plans, be called 
societies and Pe eta ant ak to Munich to succeed Felix Mottl at the 
tS a the Queen pin _ Mo: | Prinz Regent’s Theater there. Mr. | 
part’ s “The Ri Be from OS asa Mottl is expected to be the successor | 
Me uae Mrs. e oss will sing at of Maller in Vienna. 
ension fund concert nex Sengey | Gustav Mahler, who composed, among 
dD Pohittert Poona Elisabeth’s prayer in| other well known works, the symphony 
‘“Tannhacuser.” in C sharp minor, studied in the schools 
Aa 6 na 7 will be as of Iglau and Prague. In 1877 he went to 
to act. If. of Mex 8 Vienna.to continue his general studies 
ae have Sloth aianaars at the university of that city, and also 
mann violinist); 9 to study music at the Vienna Conser- 
pid's Garden’ OG aks vatory, where he became a pupil of 
Schumann's symphony in Anton ‘Bruckner. In order to earn a 
“ living, he was obliged to leave Vienna, 
and in 1880 he began Nis career as a 
conductor of operas. He’ served in this 


~ 


; 
| 
i 
i 
i 
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; 
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__} and soon after his arrival he was also 
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- years. He. is 
opera “Die Ar 
fairy opera, 
Gesellen,’’ an 


rts of Vienna for a 
the author: of the _ 

‘sonouten,” “Rubezahl.” a — | 
‘Lieder. Eines Fahretiden 

d a number of songs. . 


: ue HE . 
% 
at 


it 


to, Prague and distinguished himself by 
nerformances of Wagner’s “Ring,” sym- 
phonies by Bruckner, and Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony. At Léipsic Mahler 


GERIGKE MAY STAY 
WITH SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


' 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


PROGRAMME. idy \ 
Bach—Suite for Orchestra, in D major, 
Handel—-Air, ‘‘O, had I Jubal’s Lyre,’’ from the 
oratorio ‘‘Joshua.’’ é 
Soloist, Mrs. Mary Hissem De Moss, 
usoni—‘'Geharnischte’’ Suite: second orchestral 
Suite, No. 2, op. 34, A. JI. Prelude. IZ 
War Dance. IIT. Funeral Monument. IV. 
Onset. (First time at these concerts.) 
Mozart—Aria, ‘The Pangs of Hell,'’ from the 
opera, *‘The Magic Flute.’’ 
. Mrs. Hissem de Moss. 
Brahms—Symphony No. 4, in BE minor, op. 98. 


toe ee ee ee 
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(Continued From First Page.) 


It was a hopeful sign that Bach and 
Brahms received the most applause in this 
concert, spontaneous and hearty applause 
that showed that the public still apprecli- 
ates symmetry of design and melody, The 
Bach Suite had, however, one of the de- 
fects of the old school. The presentation 
of all the movements in the same key be- 
comes irksome in these modulatory times. 

) It is probable that this course was foreed 
upon Bach by the avoidance of the tem- 
'pered scale upon keyed instruments, in- 
culeating a habit of restricted modulation 
which seems strange to the modern au- 
/ ditor, 

We may remember, however, that it was 

| Bach himself who broke these fetters, for 

his ‘‘well-tempered clavichord,”’ presenting 
a free use of all the 24 major and minor 
_keys (Part 1.—1722, Part II.—1742), was the 
‘Mmusician’s Declaration of Independence,— 
‘We hold that all keys are created free 
and equal!’’ 

It was the beautiful “air’ of this Suite 
that won the chief applause, causing the 
| conductor to bow several times and finally 
| to order his string orchestra to rise and 

join him in obeisances. And it is a noble 
tune, How any one who is familiar with 
this tune, or the air for the G@ string of 
| the violin, or ‘‘Around thy tomb here sit 
' we weeping,’’ can say that Bach was un- 
| melodic, passes comprehension, He had a> 
loftiness of tune that no other composer 
achieved, 
| ‘The suite was finely played and its three 
| dances reminded the auditor that our 
Symphony form is descended from dancing. 
_Here is the genealogy:—a contrast of 
dances begat the partita, the partita he- 
_ gat the suite de danses, the suite begat the 
, Sonata and symphony. The cycle forms 
| of music owe much to Terpsichore, and 
He Was called to Hamburg to be. the} they also owe something to Spain (a debt 
first conductor of the Hamburg City! which is not acknowledged in the musical 
Theater, and there he remained from) histories), for many of the chief dances of 


1891 to 1897 t} igi 
: _the suite had their origin among the Moors 
In 1897 he took the place of Wilhelm and Spaniards, and the southern country 


Jahn as co : 2 | 
nductor of the Vienna cpera,! gont its instrumental forms into France, 


and thence into northern Europe, in very 
early times, SAN Ct 


and Arthur Nikisch were fellow opera 
conductors, In 1888 he was appointed 
opera director at Budapest and he soon 
made that opera house famous through- 
out Kurope, 
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Gustav Mahler, 
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appointed a director of the opera. He! 
Still holds these positions. He suc- 
ceeded Hans Richter as conductor of the 
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Mrs. Mary Hissem de Moss ae 
froxn. Handel’s “Joshua” the aria, ‘Oh, 
Had I Jubal’s Love” and “The Pangs 
of Hell” from Mozart’s ‘Magic Flute” 
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e: iia. mia ma We were delighted when the long An- 
ee +s ey dante of the Brahms symphony received 
TOL SR, aa ot aaa enthusiastic applause. That cool, calm 
— a sh ae opening phrase, in its peculiar ‘‘major- _— 


minor’’ mode, came like a lotion to bruised 


. Wagner Programme .. 


Overture, ‘“The Flying Dutchman.”’ 
Spinning Chorus and Ballade from Act II., ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman.”’ 


Introduction and Prayer from Act III., ‘‘Tannhduser.”’ 


Selections from ‘‘Siegfried”’ and ‘‘Dusk of the Gods.”’ 


srail Scene from Act I., ‘‘ Parsifal.’’ 


Vorspiel and Liebestod from ‘‘Tristan and Isolde.”’ 


SPINNING CHORUS AND BALLADE, ACT II. ‘‘THE 
FLYING DUTCHMAN.” 


Chorus of Maidens. 


Hum, hum, hum, good wheel, be whirling, 
Gaily, gaily turn thee round! 

Spin, spin, spin, the threads be twirling, 
Turn, good wheel, with humming sound! 
My love now sails on distant seas; 

His faithful heart for home doth yearn; 
Couldst thou, good wheel, but give the breeze, 
My love would soon to me return! 

Spin, spin, spin we duly, 

Hum, hum, wheel, go truly! Tra la ra, etc. 


Mary. 
Ah! duly, duly are they spinning! 
Each girl a sweetheart would be winning! 


Chorus. 


Dame Mary, hush, for well you know 
Our song as yet must onward go! 


Mary. 
Then sing, yet ply a busy wheel! 


(To Senta.) 
But wherefore, Senta, art thou still? 
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Chorus. Chorus. 


Hum, hum, hum, good wheel, be whirling, 
Gaily, gaily turn thee round! 

Spin, spin, spin, the threads be twirling, 

Turn, good wheel, with humming sound! 

On distant seas my love doth sail, 

In southern lands much gold he wins; 

Then turn, good wheel, nor tire nor fail; 

The gold for her who duly spins. Tra la ra, etc. 
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She hears you not! Sheisin love! Ei! Ei! 

No anger pray it move! 

Erik has a temper hot, 

And, if he’s hurt, will bear it not! 

Say nought! Lest in a rage he fall 

And shoot his rival from the wall. Ha! Ha! ete. 
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vu Senta 

(to ml (starting up angrily). 
Thou careless girl! Wilt thou not spin? 
Thy lover’s gift thou wilt not win. 


Be still with all your foolish jesting ! 
My teniper are you bent on testing? 


Chorus. . Chorus. 


She has no need to work as we; : Hum! Hum! ete. 
Her lover sails not on the sea; : 
He brings her game; he brings not gold; Senta 


One knows the worth of hunters bold; 
Ha! Ha! etc. Oh! make an end to all this singing! 


(Senta sings softly to herself.) Your hum, hum, hum quite tires my ear. 
If me you would your way be bringing, 
Mary. Provide some better thing to hear. 


You see her still before that face! 
Why wilt thou dream away thy girlhood Chorus. 
With gazing at that picture so? Well, sing thyself 


Senta 
(without changing her position). 
Whv hast thou told me of his scrrows ? 
tis hapless fate why did I know? 
11S hapless late why dic <now : 
The wretched man! 


Senta. 


Much would I rather 
Dame Mary sang to us the ballade. 
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Mary. 
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Mary. 
I'd rather not attempt the thing! 


God help thee, girl! The Flying Dutchman, let him be! 
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Chorus. 


Ei! ei! what’s that she said? 
Her sighs are for the ghastly man! 


Senta. 


The song I oft have heard you sing 
I'll sing myself. Hark then to me! 


Mary. A tale of sorrow I select you; 


' His wretched fate, it must affect you. 
I fear that she will lose her head ! | Mark ye the words! y 


Chorus. 
Chorus. 


'Tis brooding makes her look so wan. 
Well, let us hear, and we will rest. 


Mary. 
No use for me to chide each day! | Mary. 
Come! Senta! wilt thou turn away? I'll spin away 
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Senta. II. INTRODUCTION AND PRAYER, ACT IIL, 
Yo-ho-ho! Yo-ho-ho-ho! Yo-ho-ho! Yo-ho! HAEUSER.” 
A ship the restless ocean sweeps ; 
Blood-red her sails and black her masts; O blessed Virgin, hear my prayer! 
Her spectral captain never sleeps, Thou star of glory, look on me! 3 
But watchful glances round him casts. Here in the dust I bend before thee 
Hui! The wind is shrill! WYo-ho-hey! Yo-ho-hey! Now from this earth, oh, set me free! 
Like an arrow he flies, without aim, without rest, without end. ey 


Let me, a maiden, pure and white enter into thy ki ight ! 
Yet this spectral man from his life-long curse may deliver, If vain desires and earthly longing have a Papi sy thee 


‘‘ TANN- 


Find he a maiden, faithful and true, to love him forever. away, 


(he sinful hopes within me thronging before thy blessed feet I lay; 

[ wrestle with the love I cherish’d until its flame in death hath perish’d 
If of my sin thou wilt not shrive me, yet in this hour, oh, grant thy aid 
fill thy eternal peace thou give me, I vow to live and die a maid. | 
And on thy bounty I will call, that heavenly grace on him may fall. 


Ah! mightest thou, spectral seaman, but find her! 
Pray ye that Heaven may soon, 
At his need, grant this boon. 


Against the tempest’s utmost wrath 
Around the Cape he once would sail. 
He curs’d and swore a foolish oath: | 

‘‘Befall what may, I will prevail!”’ Sutermission 
Hui! And Satan heard! Yo-ho-hey! 
He marked his word. Yo-ho-hey! 
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Ill. GRAIL SCENE, ACT L., ‘‘PARSIFAL,.” 

And condemned him to sail on the sea without aim, without end. 

And yet this wretched man from his curse may deliver, Gurnemanz. 

Would but an angel show him the way his bondage to sever. From bathing comes the king again; 

Ah! mightest thou, spectral seaman, but find it! High stands the sun now: 

Pray ye that Heaven may soon, Let me to the holy Feast then conduct thee; 

At his need, grant this boon. For—an thou’rt pure, | 

Surely the Grail will feed and refresh thee. 

Chorus. (He has 


sea’ gently laid Parsifal’s arm on his own neck, and, supporting his body with his arm, leads him slowly 
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Ah! mightest thou, spectral seaman, but find it ! Parsijal 
| 
Pray ye to Heaven! What is the Grail? 


Senta. Gurnemanz. 


He goes on shore when seven years end: I may not say: 

A wife he seeks the land around; But if to serve it thou be bidden, 

But wheresoe’er his steps he bend, Knowledge of it will not be hidden.— 
For him no faithful wife is found. ie a 

Hui! Unfurl the sails! Yo-ho-hey! Methinks I know thee now indeed: 
Hui! The anchor weigh! Yo-ho-hey! No earthly road to it doth lead, 
Hui! Faithless love, faithless troth ! By no one can it be detected 

To the sea, without aim, without end. Who by itself is not elected. 


Parsvfal. 


| I scarcely move,— 
Ah! where is she, to whose loving heart the angel may guide thee? Yet swiftly seem to run. 


Where lingers she, thine own unto death, whatever betide thee? 


Chorus. 


Gurnemanz. 


My son, thou seest 
Here Space and Time are one. 
I am the one who through her love will save thee The eens, while Parsifal and Gurnemanz appear to walk, the scene changes imperceptibly from L. to R. 
| ( : he forest disappears; a door opens in rocky cliffs and conceals the two; they are then seen again in sloping 
Oh! may the angel hither guide thee! passages which they appear to ascend. Long sustained trombone notes softly swell, approaching peals of 


" : bells are heard. At last they arrive at a migh ) 
heard. } ghty hall, which loses itself overh 
Through me may new-found joy betide thee! from which alone the light streams in. From the heights above ' kr deue cae Ee leukeann sound ot lanes 
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Gurnemanz 
(turning to Parsifal, who stands spell-bound). 


Now give good heed, and let me see, 
If thou’rt a Fool and pure, 
What wisdom thou presently canst secure.— 


At eachside in the background a large door opens. From the R. enter slowly the Knights of the Gra! 
in solemn procession, and range themselves, during the following chorus, by degrees at two long covered table ; 
which are placed endways towards the audience, one on each side, leaving the middle of the stage free. On) 
cups—no dishes—stand on them. 


The Knights of the Gradl. 


The Holy Supper duly 
Prepare we day by day, 

As on that last time truly 
The soul it still may stay. 
Who lives to do good deeds 
This Meal for ever feeds; 
The Cup his hand may lift 
And claim the purest gift. 


Voices of Younger Men 
(coming from the mid-height of the hall). 


As anguished and lowly 

His life stream’s spilling 
For sinners He did offer, 

For the Saviour holy 

With heart free and willing 

My blood I now will proffer. 
His body, given our sins to shrive, 
Through death becomes in us alive. 


Boys’ voces 


(from the summit of the dome). 


His love endures, 
The dove upsoars, 
The Saviour’s sacred token. 
Take the wine red, 
For you ’twas shed ; 
Let Bread of Life be broken. 


Boys 
(from the dome). 


‘Take and drink my blood; 
Thus be our love remembered ! 


Trturel’s 
(voice) 
Celestial rapture! 
How light now the looks of the Lord! 


Amfortas sets down the ‘‘Grail” again, which now, while the deep gloom wanes, 
cover it as before and return it to the shrine. As the original light returns to the hall. the cups on the table 
are seen to be filled with wine, and by eachisa piece of bread. All sit down to the repast, including Gurnemanz 
who keeps a place by him for Parstfal, whom he invites with a sign to come and partake. Parszfal however. 
remains silent and motionless at the side, as if quite dumbfounded. 


grows paler: the boys 


(Alternative, during the Supper.) 


Boys’ voices 
(from the height). 


Wine and Bread the Grail’s Lord changéd 
Which at that Last Meal were rangéd, 
Through his pity’s loving tide 

When He shed for you His gore 

And His Body crucified. 


Youths’ voices 
(from the middle height). 


Blood and Body which he offered 
Changed to food for you are proffered 
By the Saviour ye revere 

In the Wine which now ye pour 

And the Bread ye eat of here. 


The Knights 
(first half). 


Take of this Bread, 
Change it again, 

Your pow’rs of body firing; 
Living and dead 

Strive amain 

To work out the Lord’s desiring. 


(Second half.) 


Take of this Wine, 
Change it anew 

To life’s inipetuous torrent; 
Gladly combine, 
Brothers true, 

To fight as duty shall warrant. 


(They rise solemnly and all join hands.) 


= = 
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Take my body and eat: 
Do this and think of me!”’ 


A blinding ray of light shoots down from above upon the cup, which glows with increasing purple lustre. Blessed Believing 
Amfortas, with brightened mien, raises the ‘‘Grail” aloft and waves it gently about on all sides. Since the Blesséd in T ‘ 
coming of the dusk all have sunk upon their knees, and now cast their eyes reverently towards the ‘‘ Grail.’ sOvVINg ! 
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All the Knights. 
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(from the mid-height). 
Blessed in Loving! 
Gurnemanz. 
Why standest thou there? 
Gurnemanz. 


(from the utmost height). 


Blessed Bel 
(Parsifal shakes his head slightly.) 


(He opens a small side door.) 


ist thou what t 
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cry of agony, 


who has not parta 
motionless. 
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ll-humor comes up to 
And seek thyself, gander, 


(He pushes Parsifal out and slams the door angrily on him. As he follows the knights, the curtain close: 


And put my r 
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SYMPHONY HALL 


Tuesday Evening, Apnil 24, 1906 


Benefit Concert 


FOR 


Wilhelm Gericke 


The more signs that we in. Boston ‘give 
of our liking for opera, the sooner and the 
more surely we shall have the Metropolitan 
company back again, and last night we 
were unusually clear and emphatic. There 
was a ‘“‘Wagner programme?”’ for the concert 
of the Symphony Orchestra for the increase 
of its pension fund. Except the overture to 
“The Flying Dutchman” and the prelude 
to “‘Tristan,’’ every number on it was music 
of the scene—Senta’s ballad and her dia- 
logue with the spinning girls in the second 
act of “The Flying Dutchman,’’ the intro- 
duction to the third act of ‘‘Tannhaiiser’”’ 
and Elisabeth’s prayer before the wayside 
cross in the autumn twilight; Siegfried’s 
ascent to Briinnhilde’s rock, and his coming 
to Gunther’s hall, the approach of Parsifal 
and Gurnemanz to the eastle of the Grail 
and the eucharist of the knights; and for 
ending, Isolde’s song of love and death. 


| In the fragments from “The Flying Dutch- 


man,’’ ‘“‘Tannhiéuser’”’ and ‘‘Parsifal,’’ there 
were Singers in evening coats and frocks 
for the music allotted to the characters of 
each opera. Elsewhere there was only the 
orchestra. Throughout it was Wagner ‘‘in 
concert form,’’ with all its drawbacks and 
disillusions. Yet Symphony Hall was filled 
almost to the last seat. The audience lis- 
tened intently eager, and its applause was 
quick and hearty. If we do these things 
for a ‘“‘Wagner concert,’’ would we not do 


1e: Con had side a@. ' throug 
‘Siegfried mounted to Brunnhilde’s rock 


-the fragment from “Tannhatiser,.” 
* 
more vividly through such tones than he 


.does through all the steamy fire and gsauzy 


mists of the stage. It was tonal splendor 
and not moving scenery that carried Parsi. 


fal and Gurnemanz into the hall of the 


Grail. The orchestra sung’ the fate of 
Tristan and Isolde and then made their 
Passion leap and flame against it. Por 
once it was not languorous as it is the 
fashion of many a conductor to make it in — 
these days of slow pace. It was too hot for 
that and too heroic. Throughout the con- 
cert there was the union of entire surety 
and proportion of detail, and of the perfee- 
tion of musical means, with largeness and 
intensity of feeling. Mr. Gericke united them 
in his ‘“‘Wagner concert” last November, — 
He fused and heightened them last night. — 
Not once seemingly did his men fail him. 
Every impulse of the music touched them 
as with a spark. At moments we that 
listened heard the Wagner of our ideals— 
the Wagner that is not tingling neurotic 
sensation, but is the power and the beauty 
of sound made poignant because they are 
controlied, 5s. iia 

In other places Mr. Wilhelm Gericke is. 
saying farewell. His ‘farewell appear | 


ances’ are genuine and his audiences seem 


to so understand them. HBverywhere there 


as much and more for Wagner in his full |} i8 an extra warmth in the applause that 
and proper place, the theatre, and for opera greets him, and from every audience he | 
in general? Last night we underscored the receives a laurel wreath. Then there are | 
Signs that we have been giving at every }} oto, ways in which his admirers show 


opportunity, the season through, of our lik- | ‘bah! 
ing for opera. They are so plain now that how sorry they are that he is going, and 


even Mr. Conreid might descry them afar || he must, one would think, discover a little 
off. sadness of his own. Somehow we have. 
Orchestrally, however, it was Wagner always thought that Boston owned Mr. 
Q 6 + . > ey 

rf ?, ave and hol d. 
Gericke and his men seemed to come to the could not hav nels nant ne ae alas 
but they do, apparently, since they are” 


music as eagerly as did the audience. It is ' 
an old story how Wagener gains in tonal taking these last appearances to hea 


beauty, in sheer musical power, in dra- very much as we shall when our turn 
matic subtlety, when such a band and such comes to say good-by in earnest, Wrelur toe 
a conductor plays his music. It is good to Sra, » Mow | 


hear in absolute purity of tone the vir- Mr. Gericke’s last evening in New 
ginal quality of Senta’s music in the over- York as leader of the Symph ene 
ture to “The Flying Dutchman,” and in “s 7 
such tone to follow the light that pours chestra called out a generous recogni- 
from the Grail.. It is good to hear a Wag- tion from the audience and a friendly 
nerian climax rise in instrumental as wel] | farewell from Mr, Krehbiel. It was @ 
as in emotional proportion, for the | gracious thing to cover his desk with 
two are more closely united than some of } laurel, while his exquisite sense of 
the thrashing ‘‘Wagner conductors” guess. | euphony and the virtuosoship of his mu- 
It is good as well to hear every upper and | sicians were duly honored. New York 
| | under strand in the instrumental webs that loves to make drives at Boston, but has 


he weaves and each in the adroitest eu- always been nice to, her own and onl 
Phony with the rest. But there were more orchestra. ff <> ¢l Get Vyteale, iy. tye 
than these things in the orchestra’s per- }- t | 


formance last night. They were the per- | Lickets for Sale in’ 
fect means to Wagner’s ends. They gave all parts of the Hail, 40 
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Tickets, $2.50, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00. On sale at Symphony Hall 


Friday, April 13. 
Mail orders, accompanied by checks, addressed to C. A. ELLIS. 


Symphony Hall, will be accepted, and seats as near as possible to desired 


location set aside before public sale. 
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the beauty which conductor and band made Telephone Main 4235-5, 

instinct with the power. There have been (A)4t: o4 
\! times when Mr. Gericke seemed to take |} ——-~-—-—~ i ene 
~ Wagner’s sea music in the overture to ‘The ON RAB 

Flying Dutchman” tamely. Last night it 

pitched and curled. The music of Venus 
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‘pro o his purpose: 
Be cod. of the’ beneficent conecert.”’ Yet 
“Sven were this saying not in force it 
Would be difficult to say anything adverse 
regarding a Wagner programme given by 
our symphony men. 


fe r, Gericke 
sian cult which Henschel, Nikisch and 


‘Paur began. There was a time when Was- 


‘ner was C 
ite. only a half-way house between Haydn 


“were 

















HH : lla O ‘mond -Bul- 
ists. and the Thursday Morning an 
eee ‘clubs, all of whom volunteered 
ir services. | 
tirhe overture and a scene from the SeC- | 
ond act of “The Flying Dutchman | 
opened the programme. The latter num- | 
ber included the spinning song and the) 
“Legend,” sung by Mrs. de Moss. ped 
introduction and prayer in the third act | 
of ‘Tannhauser” followed, and there were | 
also selections from “Siegfried, Gotter- 
dammerung,” the Grail scene from the 
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She critic has altered the Old Latin 
ie “Speak nothing 


They have been bred 
each of their conductors, 


agner Dy , 
up to Wag has continued the Wag- 


onsidered difficult, but now he 








-and Strauss, or Mozart and Mahler. a@rst act of “Parsifal” and wee | 
- The programme:— Cub. CA ‘Lu 1996 and Mebestod of “Tristan an eae ath 
Pie re “phe Flying Dutchman.’’ It was a pleasing programme se ugh. | 
“Spinning Chorus and Ballade from Act II., ‘The pyt and one of the most delig u 
-. Fiying Dutchman.” — i any given at these concerts. Mr. Gericke | 
Introduction and Prayer from Act III., ‘‘Tann- received quite an ovation and led 85 
— al “giegfried’ and ‘‘Dusk of the forces with even more than his wonte | 
Selections fh om iegft skill and artistry. | 

7 ae Mrs. de Moss’ voice, although of great | 


Grail Scene from Act I., ‘‘Parsifal.’’ 


‘ lume | 
YVorspiel and Liebestod from ‘‘Tristan and purity, was scarcely of sufficient vo 


tsolde.”" for the Senta song, but was heard to 
Mrs. Mary Hissem De Moss and the much better advantage in qitsabeth's 
choruses of the Thursday gage abot prayer from Tannhawser” Eig chorus | 
ollo Club assisted. ne can was adequate a ? 
imagine the og 3 pat ibs ares sere yeastee, I Se “Parsifal’ number a posi 
rus” from the “Flying Dutcnmed S itive de 
Maven by our orchestra and the sweet | 
voices of the Thursday Morning Club and | 
the clear tones of Mrs. Hissem De Moss. 
Mrs. De Moss was at her best in this and 
in the prayer from ‘‘Tannhauser, in both | 
of which the delicate quality of her voice | 
was especially appropriate, ae | 
' The Apollo Club were @4 magnificent | 
chorus for the ‘‘Parsifal’ selection. — There | 
bwas the greatest enthusiasm over Pal si- 
Pfal,”’ and Messrs. Daniles and Sargent did 
sexcellently in solos. In the “Rlying Dutch- 
“man’’ Miss Lilla Ormonde was an excellent 
"foil to Mrs. De Moss. The occasion was a 
Paecided success in every way. There was 
fa very large audience present, large es 
“spite of the fact that concert-goers nse 
“be jaded from a long season and an <¥ 
portant orchestral concert for the bene 
‘of our departing conductor, Mr. Gericke, 
‘had been announced for the immediate 
future. The whole occasion was the most 
signally successful of any of the pension 
fund concerts ever given In this city. 


\Gbe Baston Post 


aw” PENSION FUND CONCERT 


r ncert in aid of the pension fund 
ay Be eoteh Symphony Orchestra was 
held last evening at Symphony Hall and 
sroved a pleasing event in many ways. 
here was @ gratifyingly large audi- 
ence, which meant a goodly addition to 
the worthy cause, and it we. also a 
farewell to Mr. Wilhelm Gericke, whose 
association with the orchestra will be 
severed at the close of the present sea- 
son. Mr. Gericke will, of course, conduct 
at the remaining concerts, but last even- 
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affair was in the line of an ad 
n the popular leader and his men. 


amme was composed ex- 
bye selections, and 
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Mrs, Hissem de Moss Soloist 
at Symphony Orchestra's 
Second Pension -Fund Con- 
cert Last Night, 





BOSTON SINGING CLUBS 
ASSIST. THE ORCHESTRA 





One of Largest Audiences Ap- 
plauds with Delight Unusual 
Treat — Substantial Sum 
Added to Fund... 


ere cement es led ‘ y . 


”-* « 


f 
The Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. 
Gericke, conductor, gave last night in 
Symphony Hall its second concert this 
season in aid of its'pension fund. The 
orchestra was assisted by Mrs. Mary 


Hissem de Moss, soprano; Miss Lilla 
Ormond, contralto; Mr. J 


bass; the: Thursday Morning Club and 
the Apollo Club.: The programme was 
made up of excerpts from operas by 
Wagner, and it was as follows: 


ning Chorus and the ballad from the 
Same opera; introduction to act III. of 
Tannhaeuser’’ and ISlisabeth’s Prayer; 
Selections from ‘“Siegfried’’ and: ‘‘Dusk 


the Gods’’; the Grail scene from act : 


. Of “‘Parsifal,’’ and the prelude and 
love-death from ‘“‘Tristan and Isolde.”’ 

There was a very large audience, 
the largest at the Pension Fund con- 
certs with the exception of the one at 
Which Mme. Melba sang. The pro- 
gramme of last night was a strong -at- 
traction, for excerpts from Wagner's 
music dramas are seldom given here 
in concert form with chorus and or- 
chestra, and as Mr. Conried has passed 
Boston by this season in his stern 
displeasure, the citizen and citizenesses 
welcome operatic music in the paler 
form; hence the announcement of a 
performance of ‘‘Aida’”’ later this month 
with the slave girl in her Sunday best 
and with Amonasro, the wild, barbaric 
king, in a claw-hammer coat of presum- 
ably -faultless cut and lining. 

Concerts in aid of a charity or a fund 
are by tradition exempt from discrim- 
inative criticism. The rule is wise and 


kindly. A singer and a player volunteer | 


their services, and it surely is not a fit+ 
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ohn F. Dan-’ - 
dels, tenor; Mr. Sullivan -A.: Sargent, 


Over-— 
ture to “The Flying Dutchman,” Spin- — 


_ 


~+the more impressive of the two Grail: 









ting ‘occasion it they err musicany u 
point out the precise F their 


‘wanderings or to comment on their gen- 
eral or special incapacity. Furthermore, 
a benefit is often a serious injury to the 
|} recipient, who is obliged to pay ex-7 
pence that swell’as though with iron- 
cal glee, so that the last: state. of that 
man is worse than the first. | 

Fortunately there was no necessity of 
chorus or orchestra last evening ‘seek- 
ing refuge behind the cloak of charity. 
The singers had been carefully drilled 
by Mr. Gericke and they sang with 
| Care and taste; the orchestra displaye 





the characteristics that have made it 
famous and apart from other bands,. 
inimitable euphony, the finest sense of 
proportion, virtuoso, technic and artis-' 
; tic enthusiasm. The local singers to’ 
' Whom solo parts were allotted con- 
4 tributed to the general success. 4 





' Mrs, de Moss sang the Ballad of the 


“Flying Dutchman” and _ Elisabeth’ 


r' Prayer. The Ballad demands a more 
“ powerful and dramatic voice if it is to 
@ sung as we are accustomed to hear, 
it from German sopranos, i. e., Wit 
1 integse and constant vigor, and with 


} 
‘little or no attention to pure intonation | 
and other fundamental elements of song. | 
Mine. Gadski, as Senta, was a note- 
worthy exception. Yet it hardly seems | | 
possible that Wagner intended this) | | 
ballad to be sung throughout with @ | | 
hoot. and .a.. whoop, as though a 
dreamy Senta were a robust member 
Of the shrieking sisterhood. As a mat-. 
ter of fact, Wagner indicated with care) | | 
the various dynamic expressions. But | | 
if Mrs. de Moss’ voice is hardly of the: | 
‘right quality for the* ballad, it is the’ | | 
voice for Elisabeth’s prayer, which she’ | 
Sang with virginal simplicity and pure’| | 
devotion. Her interpretation of this: | 
difficult page, difficult as sustained. muU-}| | 
sic, with an accompaniment that seems. 
as though it were deliberately con-/| | 
trived to confuse a soprano’s intonation, 
was a performe ve of rare beauty. 
The audience Was highly appreciative || | 
, of the merits of the concert. It is.a |. 
' pleasure to know that the players will | | 
' add a substantial sum to the fund that ] | 
is of vital interest to them, a fund that | | 
should appeal to every admirer of their | | 
orchestra, for it is of much assistance I | 
in maintaining the oupitt de corps that’. 
‘is indispensable to such an organization. | | 
, Mr. Gericke, the orchestra and the sing-. | | 
ers that generously contributed their | | 
services are indeed to be congratulated. 











PENSION FUND CONCERT. || 


Rarely is a more attractive program of | | 
excerpts from Wagner’s operas and! 
TI music dramas arranged than that which | , 
1’ will be played by the Symphony Orches- | | 
|tra tomorrow evening at the second. 


4 Pension Fund concert. With the excep-' 
; tion of the ‘Flying Dutchman’ over. || | 
+ ture and the prelude and finale of -‘‘Tris- | | 
,tan and Isolde’’ the selections are not 
often put on concert programs, and as 
d Boston has had very little Wagner this | 
, winter since Mr. Conried has passed it | | 
by, this concert will be all the more wel- | | 
, come. “The Spinning Chorus,’’ from the | | 
second act of “The Flying Dutchman,’ | | 
| has been made possible through the gen- 
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in volunteering its services for the ¢on- 


|] 
jerosity of the Thursday Morning Club | | 
) 


cert, and the same is true of the Grail 


'seene from the first act of ‘‘Parsifal’— |. 


|scenes—for here the Apollo Club has: 
given its services. In conjunction with | 
|“The Spinning Chorus” Mrs; Hissem de 
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MAX SCHILLINGS. PRELUDE to Act III., of ‘“The Piper’s Holiday.” 
(First time. ) 


GOLDMARK. CON  ataaielna in A minor for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA, 
Op. 2 
I. Allegro moderato, 


II. Air: Andante. 
III. Moderato: Allegretto. 


time, but! ~~, i. eer soe % Ns ot A oN CESAR FRANCK. TWO MOVEMENTS from “PSYCHR.”’ 
yy” jn m. 0. )  < DENSION> FUND CON: mA be III. The Gardens of Cupid. (First time.) 
: he, res 16 pa Behe 2 Oe ee, dSLR SS Aa ALY: na claved by. IV. Psyche and Cupid. 


SCHUMANN. SYMPHONY No. 4, in D minor, op. 


I. Ziemlich langsam. lLebhaft. 
II. Romanze.: ziemlich langsam., 
III. Scherzo: lebhaft. ‘Trio. 
IV. Langsam. Lebhaft. 
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Mr, JACQUES HOFFMANN. 
SCREEN NT SOE SENSE SOAS “| Sl SEE sa 


SPECIAL NOTICE. Because of Good Friday, the next Public Rehearsal will 
be on Thursday afternoon, April 12. 
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| sna to alle ck pry ig iy a be ak7s| WHC suite plese ry 
Symphony concerts, Ww sing Senta’s}™ ee ee ee eae Aectip 
| hird} Y make a few short tc al para- 
fgoeroo” a eh sy to to the ‘thir hs so conspicuously successful. | 
act ot annhauser, ollowed by “‘Eliz- 7s Hissem De Moss sani with - 
‘abeth’s Prayer,’’ which Mrs, de Moss} q, effectiveness the a 8 ; 
will sing, wiil make another attractive of a storm at sea es ths 
bop at sep py nlp nage sailor who was compelfed, like ‘the h 
(tion, .which Comtains some 0"; agner’s}| wandering Jew,'’ to keep ‘on forever. i | S 1 
biggest moments, is seldom found on alghe sang with equal approval the prayer | Y yp ONY Hall. 
concert program. The selections from]of Elizabeth from the third act of | 

Siegfried and ‘‘Gotterdammerung” ‘Tannhauser,” her voice, like Miss Or- 

have been on Symphony programs from monde’s, being fully equal to the re- 

time to time. ae x quirements of so great a hall. The 

ve climax of the beautiful tone os of 


idenly devoti disti ; | SBA - 
WAGNERIAN PROGRAM. ee ee | SON 1905-O6. 
ae i The assistance by the Apollo club 
Clubs 
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was, of course, adequate, the attack | 


& cok. yee sat 
Apollo. and Tardy eae nea'd {Ralehie of the Grall™ chorus being | | BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


es". with Mollenhauer-like fidelity. 
Outside Grand Opera. 


oe parte %, on tha vos were Pye | 

The pension fund concert, which has en ce alae Se Cea deh : WILHELM GERIC 

now come to be an eagerly anticipated chestral suggestions of harp and chime, R KE, Conduetor. 
feature of Boston's musical season, this | was_most effective. The reading given 

time took the form of a Wagnerian fes- | by Mr Gericke and his, players to the 


tival, and had anyone any vestige of | iven Babe oN ae EE ovakne. | I Ra! 
doubt about the vigor or earnestness of nt full of ‘ a: rev- | 
the cult here, such questioning must pois ey ier: ee, ON Point fogend | | XXI C0 (oe ; 
have been definitely silenced in the face | took on new ‘meanings under such con- | ° ‘ 
of last night’s splendid audience. ducting, as it always. will 
eee cen 5g Se archon a Rs rig Mle John F. Daniels and Sullivan A. Sar- 
oO oO | 

its leader, but there was undoubteda.y ao ge ote ad os pa solo parts in | SATURDAY, APRIL 7, AT 8. P M 
a generous showing of those who were The program was the gecond ex- | ’ ? ' 
also out because, it was Wage. For clusively Wagnerian effort this season a Ee oar 
breadth and dignity—for exemplification Dy ee eee cee and ereimiative, aid | 
of those qualities which show interpre- | eypstantial financial aid to a most de- Pp 
tation. and keen, scholarly insight to|serving cause must have heen the | rogramme. 
massive themes often bordering UpON | result. The benefit concert to Mr 
mysticism—this concert has not had an Gericke, one of the few remaining op- MAX SC 
equal in recent years. Masterly ade- | portunities Boston will have for a long AX SCHILLINGS, PRELUDE toA 
aoe rening pines “ —— vi meat ny while to testify to the pany eapsece. (First ti , Ill., of “The Piper’s Holiday.’’ 
one ng e Keynote 0O e event, f his eat work in ving the (- ime. 
and it will be remembered prominent], mete its Seacent musical pe ole ved an- 
pamons Rag fiona A commendable iinet |nounced for Tuesday evening, April 24. | GOLDMARK. 
Gericke. ; 4 

“The best there is!" Boston dearly I. Allegro moderato 


loves the phrase, applied to any of its T. Air. node 
artistic possessions transient or perma- | SUN D AY HERALD | TT al Mate manger! me 
nent. Herr Conrei@ may give it the coli | - a aaa 9: Allegretto. 
shoulder in grand opera tor a time, but! wits, | 
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CONCERTO it i 
1A m -V 7. Q 
op, 28. inor for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA. 


it has still ‘“‘the finest’ in the realm of satay | | > i i 

orchestral music. How great is the de- PENSION: FUND CONCERT. | ‘TWO MOVEMENTS from “PSYCHE.” 
gay - J Bagge tee tonmty to poe 13 ages ‘A Wagner programme played by the | re Psy arcane of Cupid. 
of spien endeavor on e par ; . Psyche and Cupid. 
Sosiauotor Gericke future annalists will Boston Symphony orchestra is always s 
willingly testify. Weingartner of Ber- | sure to attract a large audience to Sym- 

lin, ikisch of Leipsig, Steinbach of | phony Hall, and this in its connection 


Meiningen, Mahler of Vienna or any ; | 
other talked of eligible for the maes- with the second pension fund concert, SCHUMANN. 


tro’s place will find an organization as | Which will be given on Sunday evening, | Faeroe ahh No. 4, in D minor, op. 120. 
nearly perfect as any; which was tar} April 1, will undoubtedly fill the house - oo langsam. Lebhaft. 

ie This. + af ns gn Boon eo yen ror fy to overflowing. This will be Mr. Geric- anze: ziemlich langsam. 
thin 


CESAR FRANCK. 


(First time. ) 


III. Scherzo: lebhaft. ‘Trio. 
ink of it, has been little short of ap- ke’s last pension fund concert. The or- | IV. Langsam. lLebhaft. 
alling. And through it all there has | chestra will have the assistance of the 
Been the commendable catholicity which Thursday Morning and Apollo clubs, — 
not only guve a hearing to every rec- of Mrs. Hissem de Moss, soprano, anc 
ognized school of composition, but Miss Lilla Ormond, contralto. The pure- 
which had the calibre of real genius. ly orchestral numbers will be Ce OT eo | 
The famous overture to ‘““‘The Flying ture to “The Flying Dutchman, see Soloist: 
Dutchman” opened the program, and tions from ‘Siegfried and Goetter- 
yearers were still under, the spell otf Gaemmerine: we ne misedcees et ql 
its beauty when the superb “Spinnin ‘‘Love’s Death’ : -_ 
Chorus’ ‘trom the second act “ot the Isolde.” Mrs. Hissem de Moss, with the | Mr, JACQUES HOFFMANN. 
era was begun. The women of the Thursday Morning Club, will sing | the 
it delight- spinning chorus and ballade from The Ae Oe Te oe ee 
Flying Dutchman” (act 2), and the Apol- SPECIAL N i Fe ee ae ae 
lo Club will sing in the rail scene (act OTICE. Because of Good Friday, the next Publi pias 
1) of “Parsifal.””. The sale of seats will he ou Whee 7 xt Public Rehearsal will 
pegin at Symphony Hall on Friday, 1ursday afternoon, April 12. 
Ormonde. March 23. Mail orders. should ‘6 ad- — 
itgence disp] dressed to Mr. C. A. Bilis, Syt wm See 
: 5 ta el Hall. i . 
centralto in 





Concertos and Other Things at the Sym- opera—and it is clearly musi¢ of the si enes” 
Tee. that ‘have passed and of the scenes that 


“SIVA. phony Concert Orn. 44! ob are to come—Schillings’s prelude had in- 


~Goldmark’s concerto for violin, which |terest, individuality and imagination. It 
Mr. Hoffmann played at the Symphony was eloquent music in itself; with a clew 


concert on Saturday, needs the transfig- 
uring and the animating power of a great 
violinist. It is monotonous in tonal color; 
it meanders and meanders and mean- 
ders. Not until the final movement 
does Goldmark once strike fire and then 
only in rare and fitful flashes. It is such 
a respectful concerto—respectful to the 
form, the instrument, and the orchestra. 
Mr. Hoffmann and Mr. Gericke played it 
as respectfully. The conductor wove Gold- 
mark’s orchestral background with mi- 
nute and delicate care. There was not a 
loose or a rough thread in it. Mr. Hoff- 
mann’s clear, light, supple tone ran like 
a brighter strand across the web. At the 
end everyone concerned had done his full 
duty. Goldmark had written a _ eon- 
certo for violin as a composer ought 
to do. Mr. Hoffmann had played it 
with nice skill and received rewarding 
applause. Mr. Gericke and the orchestra 
had been polished discretion themselves, 
and the conductor loves his Goldmark 
Nothing was lacking except the genuine- 


or two from the opera it became pictorial. 


‘It strode to climax and the progressions 


were Schillings’s, not Wagner’s. Here and 
there it followed a simple way and walked 
sure-footedly and unashamed, | 

Mr. Gericke lavished his finesse and eu- 
phony upon Goldmark’s concerto. He was 
as responsive as he was lucid in Schillings’s 
prelude. He touched Schumann’s fourth 
symphony with the re-creating fire that he 
always brings to that composer’s music. 
Schumann must be the conductor’s own 
romancer, He finds his intent, he grasps 
it, he proclaims it where Schumann him- 
self, under any other leader, seems to halt 
or stumble. But poor Franck and the two. 
fragments of his ‘‘Psyche’’ paid the price 
or bore the penalty for all these excel- 
lences. There were signs enough on Friday 
afternoon that Mr. Gerické was quickening 
the pace and overaccenting it until. the 
long, gentle, tremulous sweep of the music 
was in jeopardy. It was as a wave of ec- 


static sound that never breaks, but spreads 


itself wider and deeper with its own ecsta- 


ly creative touch in the writing, the play- 
ing and the accompaniment. Outside of 
the classic concertos it seems more and 
more infrequent. The form is in eclipse. 
The composers of our own time take their 
exercise in it—it is a tradition of the art: 
the virtuosi ply their skill in it—thev 
must be fed if they are not nourished; and 
sensitive listeners wonder why they are 
not as much interested as they ought to, 
be. It is the fault of nobody in particular. 
It is the accident of the hour. Some day 
there will be composers again to whom the 
concerto will be a spontaneous and com- 
pelling form of expression. They will have 
| Something to say in it and say it impres- 
Sively. They will reanimate the form and 
fill it freely. The virtuosi, who are as 
hungry as the rest of us for such concer- 
tos, will rise to the composers’ hands, and 
we audiences will have the reward of all 
our dutiful listening. It is the way of 
musical forms when they seem. dryest. 
Was there not just a hint and a forerun- 
ner of tHis rejuvenated, emancipated con- 
certo in Mr. Dalcroze’s that Marteau played 
last month? 

On this very programme, though in 
another direction, there was such a sign 
of the times. Everyone knows the easy. 
fashion of dealing with the less-known or 
the younger German composers. This one 
is “imitation 'Wagner’ —longo intervallo. 
That one is heady with the new and highly 
fermentive wine of Richard Strauss. Often 
they have ‘brought the fate upon them- 
selves. The omniscient shook their heads | : 
when the introduction to an act of 
Schillings’s opera, ‘““‘The Pipers’ Holiday,” 
Stood at the beginning of the concert, How 
Short of new overtures or of anything like 
oe Mr. Gerieke must be, they said wise- 
y. 


sy. By Saturday evening Mr. Gericke had 

turned it into a choppy and rather strident 

sea. The tenderness and the tremor of it 

were gone. In Paris, where there is some- 

thing like a Franck tradition they do not 

play it so. They follow the plain intent, as 
it seems to us, of the score. 

H. T. 3. 


JACOUELS 
VIOLVINISsSy 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


PROGRAMME. QML § tle 


HOFFMANN, 


Max Schillings—Prelude to LEL: >-OF 
Piper’s Holiday.’’ 
Goldmark--A minor Concerto for Violin. 
Soloist, Mr. Jaques Hoffmann. | 
Cesar Franck—Two Movements from ‘‘Psyche.’?: | 


And lo! even out of its place in the | °°?¥™@"n—Symphony in D minor. Pe 
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‘€wo kinds of modernity. Tr wor 
‘Schillings was of one kind, those by Gold- 
mark and Franck of another. The first 
po: nt that impressed the auditor in the 
¥: iper’s Prelude was the powerful orches- 
“t The world has progressed mar- 
Wellously in this field in 50 years. A half 
‘century ago a Berlioz was a marvel; to- 
day we have a score of composers who 

an handle the orchestra as well or better 

an he did. 

But many of these Schillings are bad 
pennies when it comes to melody. And 


Swe do not know. One would think their 
lips pretty well blown off by this time. 

' Like most of the ultra-moderns, Schil- 
lings does not know when he has ended, 
jut goes on for some time longer. Every- 


who has no ideas to express. How he 
mbles on and on in the hope that by 
some miracle he will stumble upon some- 
‘thing by and by! But he never does, and 
‘he generally sits down at the weakest 
point of his speech. Thus it is with many 
‘a modern'composer. Let no one suppose 
‘that we are of “the good-old-times’”’ order 


of fossils, for we hold many works of 
“Wagner and some of Richard Strauss 


“among the greatest of musical achieve- 


‘ments, but we certainly condemn the 
‘ehromo reproductions of their striving imi- 


> tators. 


‘down the path of obsolescence. 


yet the days of new instruments are not 
‘yet past. Besson’s Pedal Clarinette may | 
‘stand, and Massenet once spoke to the. 
_present writer of the chances of inventing | 
Ydeeper flutes, particularly a _ bass flute | 
which should stand with the deeper clar- 
tinettes or the bassoon, yet have a totally 


y) 
: 
' 













‘different tone-color. 


tachievement in this concerto. 


of padding. 








k by plause,. Ww 
rather for 
In 


How long the brasses can stand this pace | 


Schillings’ introduction of the new in- 
‘strument, the violetta (substituted by viola | 
“or cello almost everywhere) reminds us 
How many attempts have been made to 
invent an instrument between the viola 
“and the violoncello. Bach invented the 
Viola Pomposa, which became obsolete; 
Ritter brought forth the “Ritter Viola,” | 
which could not come into use until men | 
b became of giant stature, and now Dr. | 
* Alfred Stelzner tries his hand at the vio- | 
lotta which will follow its predecessors 


’ Goldmark’'s viciin concerto is not a very 
Serateful work for the soloist and lacks 
“that sensuous glow which pervades much 
-of that composer's music. The strict 
élassical form. does not sit easily upon 
“Goldmark and in spite of the fugal touches 
‘yy which he proves his contrapuntal | 
*knowledge there is more of attempt than 
| It ends 
Tshowily enough with something that sug- 
‘gests Lalo and Boleros, but the work as 
a whole intimates less of inspiration than 


. But Mr. Hoffmann played it in such a re- | 


Phas 







¥: 
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The two movements from Cesar Franck’'s 
“Psyche’’ were noble music nobly played. 
Especially was the second, ‘“‘Psyche and 
', Cupid,’’ a fine example of figure develop- | 
ment. Some of Franck’s pupils are de- | 
veloping figures with assiduous pedantry, | 
but their teacher was able, like Beethoven, 
to demonstrate the poetry of such evolu- 


tions. 
Franck knew what he wanted to 


when he was composing, and also knew 
how to achieve the end which he had in 
view. As a consequence he is not rambling 
and never diffuse. His disciples are gen- 
erally both; they laboriously thresh out 
their figures without obtaining much grain. 


Each of these chickens, hatched out 
the eagle, imagined that— 


“These growing feathers, plucked from Cesars 


wing, 
Will make him flv an ordinary pitch.’’ 
Therefore just as Wagner has left 
legacy of evil to music, Cesar Franck 
responsible for a considerable amount 
posthumous boredom. 


In spite of the undeniable power of the | 
last movement of this work one must Coll | 
fess that it does not speak the languase | 
of burning passion as Wagner could have 
voiced it. If there had only been a little 


streak of Bizet in Franck! 


a 


Schumann's symphony was by far 


greatest music of this concert. Liszt onc 
characterized Schumann as “The greates'! 
music-thinker since Beethoven,’’ but for | 
long time he stood in advance of his pub- 
lic. Now the public seem to have grow! 
up to him and to appreciate him as never 
before. It was a great delight to have the 
symphony given continuously, as the com- 
poser desired, and not one of the audience 
interrupted by any applause at the end 


of the first three movements. 


But at the close there was an enthusiasm 
refreshing to see. Yet all of the precedins 


works of the programme had _ been 


greater in orchestration than this sym 
phony. But in sweetness of melody, 

poetry of musical thought, they paled he | 
fore this older work. And how effectiv® 
the syncopations seemed (Schumann wes 
the master of syncopation) compared wit!) 
the latter-day rickets! Only the finale 
seemed to have faded a little, for here 
the more modern and more sumptuous 
orchestration would have been an adva'!i- 


tage. 


But such a symphony may still teach the 
lesson that beauty of musical thought out- | 


weighs the most skillful technique, 


Louis C, Elson. 
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: imagine was meant 
the artist than for the concerto, 
| the first movement his bowing was 
_broad and his intonation in the difficult 
high positions remarkably pure. [mn his 
cadenza in the finale he gave a splendid 
exhibition of double-stopping without 
suspicion of a flaw or inequality. 
recalled twice with abundant enthusiasm 
and certainly deserved the tribute. 





He was 
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CESAR FRANCK’S “PSYCHE” AT THE 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 





Intimately Characteristic Music of the 
Finest Purpose—Mr. de Gogorza’s Song 


Recital—Liszt’s “Faust” Symphony for — 


Next Week—Marteau’s Recital—Other 
Concerts to Come—Musical News 





‘The day when Franck’s pure soul, amo- 
rous of beauty, sang Psyche, the chosen one 
of the sensual Eros, it perhaps sang itself,” 
said Mr. Jean ‘Marnold at the dedication of 
a statue of the composer two years ago in 
Paris. Yesterday, when Mr. Gericke played 
two excerpts from that same ‘‘Psyche,”’ it 
seemed the most intimattely characteristic 
and expressive of all Franck’s music that 
has found a place in our Symphony con- 
certs. Originally Franck wrote the tone- 
poem for orchestra and a choir ‘fof invisible 
beings’? that sing in few words at some 
turning point in the mystical drama, and it 
was so performed before ‘this death. Ten 
years afterwards four fragments of it were 
republished as an orchestral suite, with the 
one choral song in them omitted. It be- 
gins with “the slumber of Psyche.’ Then 
“the Zephyrs ‘bear her to the gardens of 
Eros.,”’ The third movement takes title 
from those gardens, and the fourth, 
“Psyche and Eros,’’ hymns the happiness 
of the lovers. Last December our orches- 
tra, with Mr. d’Indy conducting, played the 
final fragment for the first time. Yester- 
day Mr. Gericke repeated it, and played the 
third excerpt, ‘‘The Garden of Eros,” as 
well. The use of a choir makes the whole 
tone-poem impracticable at our concerts, 
though music by Franck may reasonably 
deserve a hearing in its entirety, but it was 
a pity not to play the four orchestral 
fragments. Mystery hovers through the 
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‘and hold their ideal. So Schumann seems © 


.of his Eros. His ideal should come for the 


‘could put the reflection of it into his tones, 












| omyth; and oe dix 
ce ae te been ah a eal end it te newt 
the whole of his music, is the prompting’ 
of his own soul. The passion is the pas- 
sion for beauty, the longing is the pursuit 
of the ideal, the rapture is the sol main 


joy and the high ecstacy of its attain 
ment. Thereafter in the. omitted parts. 
comes the fading of the vision and its” 
return. For us, who listen to the two 


excerpts, the “gardens of Bros” are the 


Py b 


are * 


abode of that ideal beauty, and the love 
of Psyche and Eros is the delight of it. 
Throughout, the music is summoning tt 
intangible and spiritual things that no other 
art may allure so poignantly. It is exquis- 
itely delicate and sensitive music. The 
melodies rise and fall, enlace and separate 
in gentle and tremulous undulations, The 
modulations are of a subtle and almost 
impalpable fineness. The instrumental col-: 
oring shimmers as with a clear remote 
light. ie 

Others have sought to command beauty, 
to attain it by earnest striving, to seize 































b 









to be laboring in his sympnony that ended 
the concert. Franck’s spirit was too gentle 
to command the beauty that it sought. 
He would woo it to him and to his music, ~ 
as the soul of his Psyche sought the soul — 


eager tenderness of his pursuit. He would 
enter into its house all trembling ex- 
pectancy, as Psyche comes into the gardens — 
of Eros, and for the moment the brightness) 
should caress him. Then should come the 
pure ecstacy of attainment, the exquisitely 
penetrating delight of beauty face to face; 
of longing, hesitating at the moment when | 
it touches the ideal it seeks, and last the 
solemn joy of it all. 

Of such in Franck’s tones is the musig 
that labels and analysts call the happiness” 
of Psyche and Eros. It is the musi¢ of 
dreams and visions of the beauty that hov= 


ered before Franck’s imagination. He had 


contemplated it so long, he had pursued 
it so eagerly and tenderly, that at last he 





No wonder that reflection takes musical 


prelude of Psyche’s sleep—faint, shadowy, | form in evanescent melodies, subtle ¢a= 


evanescent suggestion. The undulating | 
_ it with more than the fingertips were 10 - 
‘dull and blur it, till it fade and vanish. 


breath of the Zephyrs in the second frag- 
ment has very delicate ‘tonal imagination. 
But the whele suite, and, ‘still more, the 
whole tone-poem, is long, and the pervading 
ecstatic mood and the persistently tremu- 
lous instrumental coloring become monoto- 
nous. ‘To hear the two excerpts of yester- 
day ‘by themselves is, perhaps, to hear 
Franck’s music most sensitively. 

Franck has in no wise sought to trans- 
late the classic legend into tones. Some 
day it may appeal to some composer—per- 
haps ther: have ‘been ventures at it al- 
ready—and we shall hear, or be asked to 
hear, the jealous rage of Venus, the tor- 
tures of Psyche, the passion that wakes in 
her as she lifts the lamp above the sleep- 
ing Eros, and all the rest. Franck has 
barely caught an idea here and there from 





- that mask so thinly the quest of ideat) 


' bodied things made poignant, of impalpa 


~ share as well in the second. Franck and 


dences and sensitive modulations. To toueh 





And yet there was the glow of it, and the 
calm rapture of it. They, too, are in 
Franck’s music of this Psyche and Eros,; 











_— 


beauty. Purer, loftier music it would be: 
hard to imagine. It is the music of disem- 
PF 


-. 
ble things made real. It invokes not. 
the passion of Eros and Psyche, but 
the spiritual ardor of the ideal, Other. 
composers are making music summon an bs 
picture material things or burn hot with © 
specific emotions and sharply out ned 
moods. There are other arts that serve. 
the first purpose better, and they mi + 

a3 


that is the deepest source of his po gpa: 
held music to the immaterial essences and 
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In none of his music does the bond seem neve Yardeha of Cupar 

closer or the expression moresearching than four movements of Cesar in the third ac | 

a fairly as music without syd . 2G, 
Marnold said, “his spirit sang itself,” and || music with the tinge of that asceticism : . : , tin any 7 
yesterday it had the shimmer and the ||that is never wi 1 Ath NP Wy Wwe @ material diff : ably make | | 
euphony of the string choir of our orches- || 8Teat Frenchman's style. It glows w 18 WwW fect ny the prelude 1 
tra and the limpid beauty of tone in our assion always tempered with nobility. | ay | | | By | 
woodwinds for its song. Our band and tt wee meyer hy al gains oe ene Vheyatet puere #8 an -attempe to characterize i nt | 
echnica , CME, | am Inast 
our conductor can be precision itself when artnin did not seem wholly at home in| P - ale. to sum up his life as in Pip aeval rice 
qd not make quite Me | discrimina , 
melted into his grace. Until Monday the Menviotr tint had been yar ged of it, * nate 

rest of the concert may wait upon the mem- The other excerpt, “Psyche and Cupid,’ | | general significance than have the other | | 
ory of it. H. T. P. | has been heard here before. and Cesar F raneck’s "Gar omiet of Ene composer nat have Kou 
, exquisite tonal poem, the ; roy. individuality and substance vel. 
Symphony in D minor, seemed more dens of Cupid Hear d Her € pnd pas yong are more eloquent hares 
‘ ; ner, more poetic . he 
for the First Time, opening section is: pictu 


enchanting than ever. Here is, if any-) 
where in the world, deathless music. 


in these fragments of ‘‘Psyche.”” As Mr. Franck’s “Psyche.” This {s romantic knowledge of the oman, ae POE OF | 
subdued color, so to speak, and suggests tled “The Minstrel’g Joy and wate 

the music demands. In Franck’s they A Prelude by Max Schillings avon aa Miho my hes ‘tore’ a hi | 
peaks coins {Pee . After all that had gone before, Schu-' ve. more 
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SYMPHONY GIVES 


TWO MUSICAL 
NOVELTIES 


|Schilling’s Prelude: and Franck’s| 


| 
; 
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} 
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“Psyche” Played for First Time 
Here—Hoffmann the’ Artist in 
Goldmark’s Concerto. 


The twenty-first Symphony concert 
began with a novelty from a man who 
is just now one of the famed apostles 
of “new Germany’’ in music, the pre- 
lude to Act III. of Max Schilling’s ‘‘The 
Piper’s Holiday.’’ It is pleasant and 
piquant writing, heavily, yet not 
murkily orchestrated and rather more 


spontaneous than most of the work | 


from the men who are now trying to 
uphold and pernetuate Teutonic art. 


Given some inkling us to the story of 
the opera, and it ig easy to find in this 
prelude effective tone-pictures of the 
events that are to come. Melody is not 
scorned and simple, beautiful harmony 
is often given to ears that now and 
then weary of colossal effects and the 
“big noise.’’ The work was played witn 
sat Ueki loveliness in every reé- 
svect. 

Jacques Hoffmann, the well-known 


‘teacher and member of the orchestra, 


i 


: 
\ 


Was the soloist, choosing Goldmark’s 
violin concerto in A minor, a graceful 


‘and poetic composition in the field 


where good things are none too plenty. 
Mr. Hoffmann’s clear and flawless tech- 


] 


| 


‘nique, his refined style and his artistic | 


| 
’ 


feeling were admirably adapted to the 


concerto and his success was undoubt- 


ed 


player never sacrificed beauty 
Vv 


. The 
to a striving after large effects, which, 


| 


| 


! 


The still fresh and lovely melody is BS | 
fascinating as ever. the variety of in-| 
spiration and form 4g marvelous and) 
the romantic spirit of % all as com- | 
pelling as the quality of any symphony 
of any age or time. The “tees 
while perhaps lacking a_ little of the! 
abandon that might have been given to, 
it. was nevertheless a thing of pure 


delight. ; 


SYMPHONY IN FITCHBURG. 


Jaques Hoffman Soloist at Concert of 
Boston Orchestra Arranged by 
Smith College Club. 


[Special Dispatch to the Boston Herald.] 
“FITCHBURG, April 5, 1906. In City 
Hall tonight the Boston Symphony or- 
ehéstra’ gave a concert under the au- 
spices of. the Smith College Club. The 
young’ ladies who dre graduates of 
Smith:took.up this.concert’as their an- 


nual spring event. and soon after the | 


announcement the entire. seating capac!- 
ty of the hall. was sold—fully 100 
seats. “Members of the. club acted as 
hen mme was | 

Lhe programme 5$ A 

Overture: to. ‘Der. Freischuetz,”. We 
ber; concerto'in ‘H minor-for violin, op. 
64,. Goldmark;, Theme and ‘variations 
from suite’ No. 8 in G minor, Tschal- 
MOWweEY +. Eo eony No. 6*in ._C: minor, 
op. 67, Beethoven, |. a 
i Mihe goloist was: Jaques Hoffman, pda 
will playin the rehearsal and conce! 
in Boston Friday and Saturday. 


ROOSEVELT FAMILY HEAR 
BOSTON ORCHESTRA 


ad 


-Washington, March 13.—President an‘ 
Mrs. Roosevelt and Representative and 


Mrs. Nicholas Longworth today ‘%\-— 
tended the concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the National Tae) 


ater. ne 


SCHUMANN SYMPHONY 
GIVES MUCH PLEASURE 


Mr. Jacques Hoffmann, Solo 
Violinist, Gave a Carefuy| 
and Polished Performance 
of Goldmark’s Work, 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. 
Gericke conductor, gave its 2ist concert 
last night in Symphony Hall. Mr. 
Jacques Hoffmann was the Solo violin- 
ist. The programme was as follows: 
Prelude to act 3 of “The Pipers’ Holiday’’ 


Schillings | 


eeeresceooeoe--GOldmark 
**Psyche and Cupid,’’ 


eeeee soe eeccess. Lranck . 
eeeesoceovess -SChumann 7 


The prelude to act ITT. of Schillings’ | 


opera was performed here for the first 


time, but the composer’s name is not - 


unknown to the Symphony audience. 


The prelude to act Ii. of his ‘‘In re 
was performed here nearly O cuate 
70. and his | prologue to Sophocles’ | 
yedipus Rex’’ was played at a Ssym-r 
preny concert early in the spring of 1 

4. These pieces did not commend 1 


the composer to us. The “In ie’ 
: w 
prelude heard without any Sedeence to 


What had preceded in the opera, heard: 


aS purely absolute music was 
example of the ‘‘Kapellmeister Musi’ 


| industriously manufactured by the fol- 4 


lowers of Wagener The 

‘ rolozu 
Sophocles masterpiece did mor ing PRD 
the spirit of the antique. There was. 


neither classic intensity, frozen pas-> 


sion, nor modern tragic fur 

y and de- 
Spair, Even the introdu 
did not save this music. ere ene 
gia ae Mr. my sid wag en 

a recent Symphon 
wished to recite aonat von Willen 
york s Snape “The pvitch's Song,’’ t 
companiment of S Tn -- 

coamatic ees pus Mr. ‘Gere oe 
reasc © objection. No doubt 
heard’ and seen Mr. Bispham iading 


_ — JI —- 


Baged to ' 


ericke made . 


suggestion of the media 
climax of the middle 
worked up, and 
by reason of its d 
true simplicity. Al ude, 
which was well the 
mont PANGF ie 
modern erman sch that et | 
agers: Hoek ‘bale have 
r. Henri Marteau, the vi er 
Frenchman by birth and Snusiont air, 
cation, spoke slightingly some. weeks | | 
ago of the music of his own land. He) | 
Said in a fine burst that Germany is 
today the centre of music. “When £0 
to Paris I do not spend any time at 
the Opera or at the Opera~Comique or 
in any music there. I see my friends, 
I talk of literature or politics. That is 
all.” Claude Debussy, Gabriel Faure, 
Vincent d’Indy do not exist. Mr. Mar-. 
teau finds true music only in Germany, 
Let uS leave Richard Strauss out of the 
question, for the fiercest dispute over 
his talent or genius is in Germany. 
There is Reger, Mr. Max Reger, an ex- 
ceedingly industrious person who counts 
that day lost on which he*has: not be- 
un and completed an important ‘work, 
Mr. Reger who lately announced his 
intention of rewriting much of Bach’s 
music. . 
There is von Hausegger; there is 


> young Mr. Boehe who has endeavored to 


put “the surge and thunder-of the 
Odyssey’? into music. There is Klose, 
of whom we know nothing; there are 
Siegfried, Wagner, @’ Albert, Roessler 
Humperdinek, Busoni, a erman 6 
adoption, and other earnest men of pith 
of whom we know too much. Then 
there is Schillings, who is ranked among 
the jeading German composers of to- 
day. Does Mr. Marteau contend serious- 
ly that these men, however well trained 
musicians they may be, are to be com- 
pared for a moment with the French- 
men just named for originality and sub- 
tlety of thought, for poetic fancy or 
high imagination? P PP, 

It is a pity that Mr. Gericke did not 
See nis way clear to produce Cesar 
Franck’s whole suite taken from hiS 
“Psyche’’ music. “Psyche and Cunid”’ 
was first played here at the concert 
led by Mr... d’Indy. of 


Py 


t 
either’ one of: theo 
would have . form 
contrast. When the 
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Programme. 


BACH. TOCCATA in F major, for ORGAN. 


WEBER. ARIA, “‘Through the Forests,’’ from Act 1 of ‘‘Der 
Freischiitz.”’ 


WAGNER. ‘“‘Good Friday Spell,”’ from ‘‘Parsifal.”’ 


to et 3 


- 


Gy SS 


COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. ‘“Onaway! Awake, Beloved’’ from ‘‘'Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast.’’ 
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A FAUST SYMPHONY in C minor. 


Faust: Lento assai: Allegro impetuoso—Allegro agitato 
ed appassionato assai. 
GRETCHEN: Andante soave. 

MEPHISTOPHELES: Allegro vivace ironico. 
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Soloists: 
Mr. BEN DAVIES, 


Mr. WALLACE GOODRICH. 
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mann played for the first time 
as a soloist at these concerts. Gold-. 
mark’s concerto needs an interpreter of. 


strong individuality if the attention of 
the hearet is to be fastened and riveted. 
Mr. Hoffmann gave a careful, smooth 
and polished performance that was 
highly respectable, but_never. engross- 
ing, never appealing. He was warmly 
applauded. =. 

eat was a pleasure to hear Schumann’s 
symphony again. is the one: of the 
four that is most romantic and dra- 
matic. The tender beauty of the fro- 
manze and the melancholy grace of the 
trio in the scherzo will not soon fade 
away. We should have liked more 
dramatic fervor in the first movement 
and a little more elasticity in the trio, 
which is an expression of the thought 
of days that are no more—an expression 
the more singular for the music was 
composed when Schumann was pecu- 


Holiday,” by Max Schillings; two move- 


' { — 

ist: with the Symphony 

ectéd Goldmark’s A minor con- 
violin and orchestra. The 

program numbers were the pre- 


third act of “The Pipers’ 


m Cesar Franck’s ‘‘Psyche,” 
fourth symphony. 


lady love and to abolish a tax levied by 


her father on the guild of pipers. ‘The 
minstrel is supposed to be killed in a 


storm, but comes to life at the touch of 


his sweetheart’s hand. The ruse is suc- 
eessful and ‘‘all ends happily.” It is 
very clever descriptive music, the con- 


trasting episodes in the story giving op- 


ertunities for suggestions which make 
he musical picture easily understood. 
The opening, which indicates the grief 
of friends for the death of the minstrel, 
was played with splendid dignity by the 
heavier instruments. 

The tender motif by the solo violin 
and violas and the wood-winds in the 
mournful phrases gave a somber color 
of great effectiveness, soon relieved, 
though, by the sprightly measures given 
the horns and lighter strings. The al- 
ternations of joy and grief, doubt and 
happy anticipations are admirably 
shown in the instrumentation, and each 


phase was vividly illustrated under Mr. 


Gericke’s guidance. 
Mr Hoffman played the difficult Gold- 
mark concerto in a way to win him 
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SEASON 1905-O6. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


WILHELM GERICKE, Condzuetor. 


XXIL CONCERT 


SATURDAY, APRIL 14, AT 8, 


Programme. 


prompt recognition as a violinist of, 
great technical skill, whose tone, though 
not very large, was pure, and who im- 
pressed an auditor very favorably by 
reason of the absence of mannerisms 
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liarly happy. 
TOCCATA in F major, for ORGAN. 
and by the serious and conscientious 


style of his performance. The long first | 


. tn movement, though physically taxing. ARIA, Through the Forests,” from Act 1 of " Der 
a : was admirably played throughout, the Freischiitz.”’ 

. fe ‘ several brilliant episodic passages being | 
| Rs | managed deftly and easily by the solo- | 
H {f cadenza in the closing movement also 
0 mann, deserves commendatory mention. His 
The excerpts from Franck’s ‘‘Psyche,”’ 
first one, “‘Gardens of Cupid,” was 
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WAGNER. ‘‘Good Friday Spell,’’ from ‘‘Parsifal.”’ 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. ‘“Onaway! Awake, Beloved’’ from ‘‘Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast.”’ 


A FAUST SYMPHONY in C minor. 


. FAUST: Lento assai: Allegro impetuoso—Allegro agitato 
ed appassionato assai. 
. GRETCHEN: Andante soave. 
MEPHISTOPHELES: Allegro vivace ironico. 


| 


Bee 4 ist. In the canonical form of the second 
| chi. .8 _ OY part Mr Hoffmann’s legato was beauti- 
q associates provided adequate . accom- 
paniment to Mr Hoffmann’s work, which 
two dainty little love episodes hetween LISZT. 
Psyche and Cupid, were fantastic bits, 


fully sustained, and the unaccompanied 
: ived with favor by the audi- 
— Symphony Soloist. was receive or bythe “a 
a} ing i hestral treatment and 
Handel and Haydn Concort--- | couatiy"datenitui in interpretation. ‘The 


and 


Sym- 


these concerts. Schumann’s grand sym- 
phony, the four ‘movements. played 


ae Mr GaricKke’s Benet, Bxtitings pretude also was a noveltyrat | 
; oe a : 


Coteridge-Tay- 


‘“*Faust’’ 


lose the program. 


———— 


without a break, was given with splen- 


Freischutz, 


The 


Soloists: 


from 


Der 
’ 


t will c 


: Mr. BEN DAVIES, 


Pas did effect. : 
hs PROP ae Next Friday being Good Friday,. ac- 
citals : and Concer ts of cording to the custom of past years; 
orchestra will be moved forward one <.. 
day and given Thursday afternoon, the |>-.’: 
eae ane evening. The season will be commemo- ! » 
aes, rated by the performance of the “Good | Mi WALLACE GOODRICH 
a | r. . 
last week's Symphony rehearsal and “Parsifal.’’ There will be two soloists, 
monoet,, Das been prominent imthe mu- | 8d in one number, the opening one, 
sica 1h ' | 


**Hiawatha 
by Lioz 


es ie | the public rehearsal of the Symphony | 
the Current Week. 

panes a | nee concert taking place as usual Saturday | ; 
Mr Jacques Hoffman, the soloist at | Friday Spell’ from the third act of 
the orchestra will take no part. 


life of Boston for the past 15 years, | Wallace Goodrich, the organist, will: 
. Sahigh RR peg the orchestra in. 1890, Bay Bach's, Toccat in. F. major. The 
Since 1892-he has been the leader of the | ether Soloist will pe Mr DAVIGS, | 

viii ibaa she'ienaeee ths who will sing ‘Thr FS) 1¢ Woods," 


from Weber's 
“Onaway Awake 
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9 lb 7h ie Ett €f GAEAY 386 the charge that Wagner was | 
_@ tie *& |e man when he sat down to compose 
a ““Parsifal’’; that the vein of his inven- 
| tion was wellnigh exhausted. They that. 
bring forward this'charge smile a su- 


aul 


BOSTON TRAVELER 


;" 


Spas , perior smile and say: ‘‘This Good Friday 
Pa ae ; : 4 music that you justly admire was writ- 
st. ip haat IN ee Oe tee | ten near Zurich 20 years or more be-. 
hn IVEN | | fore Wagner vegan to sketch the third 
q ) | act Of ‘Parsifal’ on the Christmas of 
Rid iin | eee? . 1878.” But did Wagner in the fifties 

Yr, | z pe e8s + OO Pe TIGA LL sketch the music as it exists today? Is 

Al |] | it fully established that he wrote near 


Aurich, in the cottage put at his dis- 


Wallace Goodrich’s Playing of posal by Otto Wesendonck, both the 


Sse naps the poetry of ane od be 
j ee a x00d Friday music appeals strongly to 
Bach S Toccata In F Majot : those who may say with Tschaikowsky: 

‘I cannot understand how any one can 
at 22d Orchestra Concert i 
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Wallace Goodrich and Ben Davies 
Both on Programme. 


~~ see 


listen without laughter, or without be- 
ing bored, to those endless monologues 
in which Parsifal or Kundry and the 
rest bewail their misfortunes, Can we 
Sympathize with them? Can we love or 
hate them? Certainly not; we remain 
aloof from their passions, sentiments, 
triumphs and misfortunes.’’ 

But here Kundry has washed the feet 
of Parsifal, anointed them with precious 
ESPECIALLY APROPOS oil and dried them with the hairs of her 

head. There is inevitably the thought 
of the Saviour and the woman that was 
& Sinner; the thought of the supreme 
tragedy of all the ages. Nor is there 


- A programme more diversifled than | 


‘usual was given by the Boston Sym- | | Proves a Delight, 


~phony Orchestra at its 22d concert, Sat- | 
\urday night. It was: Bach, toecota in EN eh 
ay 


ee ee - 


ajior, for organ; Weber, aria, yy : 
ee, ns ce sine “PARSIFAL” EXCERPT 
(“Through the Forests,” act 1 of ‘‘De1 
“Freischutz” ; Wagner, “Good Friday 
‘Spell,’ from ‘Parsifal’’; Coleridge-Tay- 
‘lor, “Onaway! Awake, Beloved,’ from 
‘“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast’; Liszt, | h p 
Faust symphony in three character pic- | Liszt S Faust Symp Ony fG@- | any doubt that Wagner whose head in 
res. Wallace Goodrich was the or- i the fifties was fu ' a musi ra 
ganist. and Ben Davies, English tenor, sented ith Conti if f in which the Mamlouns: should. be joven 
ya pops ER RA Bee 1 en CC WI On Inu Y 0 reas an earthly and passionate love % 
e organ solo, a novelty S season, ary Magdalene, wrote the music o 
as red excellenily by Mr. Good- t | D fi : : 
Whose i phen aue. of the most eniorvable houg it, espite Bal ren ee ROCs. shen ot alee eae as 
umbers on the programme ; truth those characters, ~ i ii 
numbers the | peeveeneems ! st tas ; vi ta : Se aracters, | 
Spe Med dyed ne seme reene Sueeeny. Wis stretches and Repetitions. Liszt's ‘‘Faust’? Symphony has ae 
=) ‘e 4 Scat 9 i dae CASS wae x ‘ rar “ 10) 
illic BARE Car. on non 66 jin aaso- yeen played so frequently at these 
hearty recep Toe ie 3 er —__—_—_—— concerts that the music suffers from 
ciation, aside from its value as bea if | 1 familiarity. When the work was first 
a fi yc lgan cic: wWiloly had. weak The Boston Symphony erchesira, Mr. performed in this country, at New York 
1e $Zzt Sym} ys LS neva ng Gericke cond awe ibe 094 annnar in 1863, it was, dismissed with scanty at- 
es ) amok r differ surmises , 2oOnauctor, gave its 22d concert "yagh ai Mycasee, ; y 
the cause of widely differing Vaid) cunt tank ne bt Be oh ihe tention by the Tribune reviewer, not 
as to the composer's meaning, did no ast night in Symphony Hall. Messrs, because the concert was in war time, 
ioe gna ale eh ahaa. ates: ae Ben Davies, tenor, and Wailace Gocd- | for the same reviewer wrote long Bo 
Yr. avies, whose Ya ‘j ani gsictad PT amps tices of the first performances in the 
q , 1 pple aod bawes 728 | rich, organist, assistad. The programme e ee Pere ; 
heard at Symphony steper abs = 81 wage 9 det: a ies " ; moe city of Verdi's ‘‘Aroldo”’ and Gluck’s 
‘before, Sang in his best style, that of . as as follows: “Orpheus,” with Vestvali as the chief 
the os igh English sft ht gh My ap ace | | ach | singer. No, the reviewer dismissed the 
F s in 10se pieces atc S)ve sf | Ta ee ” ft 
ai ecient ra Pr eon an agreeable voice Ween | aust” contemptuously and had some 
oppc y So é ‘oloridon-iwot. | hing to say about the chirping of birds 
lustily. tees ae ppgtig br and the grunting of swine. 
Wes A de FO oe | | cv :uiszt | But what has not been written about 
It is a good thing to hear occasionally | this music? Liszt’s stanchest admirers 
the organ as a solo instrument at these | differ as to his intentions. One com- 
concerts, Organ recitals are considered | mentator says that the composer ab- 
by many as a bore unless there be mu- } stained rigorously from any musical 
Sic imitative of a thunder storm OF } allusion to a particular scene or episode 
Some other phenomenon of nature or] of the drama. Another finds several | 
a transcription of the overture to ‘“Will- | episodes, as though the music were a 
lam Tell” or the gavotte from “Mig- | row of pictures. Another names the 
non. ' A long work for solo organ with | motives in the first movement Doubt, 
orchestral accompaniment is _ seldom Longing, Love, Pride, ete. Still an- 
successful as music or as a piece for] other prefers to believe that Liszt pre- 
display. Mr. Widor has taken pains tO | sents his symphony as though it were 
protest against the well known opinion } jn 4 bottle neatly labelled “Extract of 
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Of Berlioz to this effect, but Berlioz’s 
Statement remains true, as’ do many 
other statements of the creator of mod- 
ern orchestration, whose instrumenta- 
tion is still wonderful and the despair 


Of his would-be imitator, in whatever | 


country they play the part of the sed- 


ulous ape. Bach’s toccata is good music| 


and at the same time a brilliant virtu- 
OSO piece, and it was a pleasure to hear 
it as it was written and not as a tran- 


Scription. by Esser for the orchestra. | 


Mr. Goodrich played as a musician-vir- 
tuoso and greatly to the pleasure of 
the audience. A 

The excerpt from ‘‘Parsifal was 
chosen, of course, with reference to 
Holy Week, but the beautiful music 


‘Faust.’ ”’ 

Now Liszt himself refused to give 
even a short motto to any one of 
the movements; the titles, ‘“‘Faust,” 
“Gretchen,” ‘‘Mephistopheles,’”’ were 
enough, he thought, and so they are. 
His music may be psychological, as 
some of his partiaens insist, but surely 
it igs better that the hearers should be 
left to their own psychological ingen- 
uity in listening and determining. It 
is enough to be reminded by the musie 
of Faust’s conviction of the emptiness 
of art, of his doubts and questionings, | 
of the conflict in his breast between 
rebellious and meditative feelings ;of 
the touching simplicity, purity and f 
sion of Gretchen; and as for J 





ee Pea eine Mentioned in dotatl ata teu 
i, not an affable person who chucks movement sounded wo 
Martha under the chin and uses the _ really is, fii beatae 
latest electrical device concealed in a $$ Mr. Ben Davies is well known to the 
flower bed to aid’ Faust in his awk- Symphony audience. He sang at one of 
ward task of overcoming Gretchen’sin- these concerts for the first time 10 years 
-nocence. , ago this month. Inasmuch ashe sings 
The question, then, is this: Does the with unfailing good nature, in a breezy, 
-music impress, charm, move, thrill? manly way, with infinite gusto, the peo- 
Byvyen if for the most part it should ex- ple hear him gladly, e reminds us, 
cite a feeling of repulsion, it ‘would however, of Charles Incledon as de- 
have a positive quality, scribed by Hazlitt: “He is a true old 
Liszt is slowly coming into his own) English singer, and there is nobody who 
kingdom as an acknowledged ruler. goes through a drinking song, a huntigg 
Lon overshadowed by Wagner, who. song, or a sailor’s song like him. He 
owed much to him, musically asin other makes a very loud and agreeable noise 
'ways, he was looked on chiefly aS 4 without any meaning.” 
piano ft ep we ae ves ee 
for his instrument. s the years go ral : 
he is “more and more understeod as a SYMPHONY CONCERTS. °1 "+ 
composer who created forms and moods. The performance of the ‘“‘Faust’”’ sym- 
There are some who still object to this phony, Liszt’s great work, was the fea- 
symphony because, forsooth, there is ture of the 284 Symphony program; a 
‘little or no development.’’ Thus they performance that was glorious in every 
prove that they do not see any salva- way and aroused the audience to such 
tion for Faust, Gretchen and Liszt out- an unusual amount of enthusiasm at 
side the strict sonata form. They are the close of the concert that Mr Gericke 
no doubt estimable persons in family was obliged to return to the platform 
life and social relations; they would pefore the plaudits ceased. The pro- 3 
serve with dignity as pallbearers, and gram opened with Bach’s toccata in F 3 RI PRICES COR Sec 
would no doubt be impressive on a plat- major, for organ, Mr Wallace Goodrich | SRM EN ks Maa as tee | 
form seated near the presiding officer heing the soloist. Mr Ben Devies sang. SNe Soe Wye 
and the orator of the evening; but they gn aria from ‘Der Freischutz’’ and 
are unwholesome companions it the Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘Hiawatha’s W ed- | 
orgies of the Muses, nor would any per-_ gin Feast,’’ and the orchestral se- 
‘son sensitive to impressions of art se°K Jections were the “Good Friday Spell’ ' turned to Europe. He has been advised, 
fom out to crush a Cup of two with from “Paraitel” at 8 eos ah pearl gen —:°) eee || accordingly, to lessen his engagements for 
em. ; withou e solo an sees th: Sea ae PUR Gy. 2 SF GR re 
The performance last night had been -cipvonn fl ne oe third part. The organ eo + next year and so he has asked Mr. Damrosch 
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g official has been 
said. Mr, Higginson and the others in 
authority in the orchestra making no 
comment as the various names’ were 
suggested. 
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~vo-v\, Conductorship Gossip , ‘* ay 
In spite of statements to the contrary in” 


New York and in Berlin no arrangement has- 
been made with Richard Strauss to con-- 
duct at a pair of Symphony concerts here. 
next season. Strauss is planning to visit 
New York next winter to supervise the per- | 
formance of his operas ‘‘Feuersnoth” and’ 
““Salomé” at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
He would like to conduct at a few con- 
certs with the chief orchestras of other 
American cities, but so far as ours is con- 
cerned no arrangements have been made 
with him. 

Nor is there any mysterious significance - 
in the announcement yesterday that Wein- 
gartner wishes to cancel the contract that 
would bring him to America next winter to+ 
conduct at several concerts of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra. He complained of 
| nervous fatigue when he was in America in 
| January. It has inereased since he re- 


——_—S ee + eee 


i 


| 
| 
| 
carefully studied and prepared, and ‘n t as ven admirably by Mr to release him from his contracts. His ac- | 
spite of one or two trifling slips—even Gatdslan the ihc use of the pedals tion, to the best of any one’s knowledge, has | 
trifling slips are rare at these concertS— — pyopably showing his well-known abili- no relation to the conductorship here. No 
it was generally effective and often elo- tes in @ more prominent light than did 

quent. his straight ‘finger’? manipulation of 

Surely there can be no dispute over tne rey banks. 

the beauty of the “Gretchen” move- | “‘\iy Davies sang his two arias most 
ment. This is, indeed, the music for ‘acceptably, although the shades of ex- 
Gretchen. As Mr. Newman once said, “y ession in the ‘Der Freischutz’ se- 
Gounod’s music, charming as it 1S, 15 jection might have been better observed, 
not peculiarly characteristic of Paust | )i. vocalizing running-rather too evenly 
and Marguerite; it is for any Edwin |' ¢.) tne contrasts indicated in the score. 
and Angelina. Marguerite as depicted {|| So far as his tones are to be considered 


. 


| more has Nikisch’s resignation from the 
Former conductor, who is negatiattne | opera house at Leipsic. He, too, had un- 
for return to Boston Symphony Or- dertaken more than he could do and not 
chestra. overtax himself. 


Here is more comment on sccinbentlll 
| conducting at the Philharmonic concerts in | 
New York on Friday and Saturday. The 
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by Berlioz is more picturesque, more 


mediaeval than the Gretchen of Liszt, 
and yet it is hardly fair to compare 
the. voecal-orchestral with the purely 
orchestral. Liszt never was more emo- 
tionally sincere and. poignantly emo- 
tional than in this movement, and the 
‘apparition of Gretchen in the ‘‘Mephis- 
topheles’’ movement is a fine feat of 
imaginative expression. 

Yet it must be confessed that al- 
though Mr. Gericke succeeded in giving 
a convincing continuity of thought to 
the “‘Faust’’ movement, there are ex- 
asperating and barren stretches and 
futile repetitions of ideas. Faust is at 
times a bore. Probably the philosopher 
himself was one. The two chief themes 
are happily imagined, and the Love 
Theme is a haunting one, but the 
grandiose motive is inherently cheap 
and Liszt, when the endeavors to be 
grandiose, falls easily into circus pomp. 


It matters not whether Liszt bor-. 


rowed his idea of Mephistopheles 
arodying and mocking the themes of 
“aust from Berlioz’s finale of the Fan- 
tastic Symphony. His task was a greater 
one in strict parody, and he performed 
it with much cleverness. The final 


chorus, however, is needed for the full | 


effect. Mephistopheles does not have the 
least word in this world or t next, 
vand the mystical chorus rest oe the 
| ance and completes the work in 

ite fulness. The symphony should ae 
heard at closer intervals of time. } A 
| Scheel conducted it here two years ag 


ithey were as pure and vibranc as ever, 
'and the sentiments of the ‘‘Onaway 
‘number enabled him to appear to great 
advantage. The_ audience. expressed 
great delight at at are work and 
-ecalled him several times. i 
e The orchestra interpreted the | Good 
Friday’’ music from ‘‘Parsifal very 
beautifully, following Mr Gericke’s 
masterly reading in perfect accord, and 
with a sympathetic harmony of execu- 
tion that gave to the composition that 
suggestion of religious import which 
makes this scene, when properly done, 
so impressive. The ‘Faust symphony 


ll | 
was exquisite in its entirety, for all | 
three mneemnentt “Faust, Gretchen : 


and ‘‘Mephisto heles,’’ were each char- 
acterized so c speedy 
compre 

oe bg Pr apieae 4 was significantly set foren 
hd the ‘‘“Mephistopheles finale t 6 
haunting mockery of the instrumenta 
tion was something uncanny, as 

by the orchestra in one of their u 
interpretations of the season. 


if inspired. 
a io week's program, the last but one 


esent season, will have Mme 
ofS Betnarott for soloist in Grieg Bong 
minor concerto for piano. The pyper e 
lections will be Mendelssohn's. tee s 
symphony, the symphonic poem by oa i. 
ard Strauss, ‘“Thus Spake Zarathus 
and Weber’s ‘‘Muryanthe’’ overture, 


that no one could 
the tonal pictures. 


RETURN 10 THE 
SY MPHON' 


mown MANA a ETC WOO lv 10, 14D - 

Berlin, April 9.—Arthur Nikisch,. Whe 
has given up his position as conductor 
at the Leipzig Opera House and in- 
tends to settle in the United States, is 
negotiating with the Symphony Orches- 
tra of Boston. 


ee 


WAS CONDUCTOR 
HERE FIVE YEARS 


Arthur Nikisch is one of the best | 


Known. orchestral conductors living. He 
was third conductor of the Boston or- 
chestra, Georg Henschel being the first, 
Wilhelm Gericke second, Nikisch third, 
from 1891 to 1896 inclusive. Emil Paur 
fourth, he giving way to Mr. Gericke 
five years ago. 

Since Mr. Gericke’s resignatiom to 
take effect the end of the present. sea- 


length. 


Globe of that city says of him: ‘‘Although 
the medium through which Mr. Steinbach 
worked was not so sensitively responsive 
to his intentions as might have been de- 
sired, he did raise the playing of the or- 
chestra to a higher level of accuracy and 


finish than is its custom. Brahms’s second | 
Symphony he took at a moderate pace, not | 
in | 
the two following movements. In all three | 
he discovered a wealth of beautiful can- | 
tabile, and secured a balance and precision | 
| from the different choirs that helped in its © 
The finale he led ~ 
In Elgar’s fourteen va- | 


| 
] 


riations on an original theme he showed a — 


only in the opening ‘slow’ allegro, but 


faithful presentation. 
with great spirit. 


fine sense of their rhythmic variety and — 


orchestral richness that kept them interest- | 


ing throughout their somewhat excessive 


Beethoven’s third ‘Leonore’ over- 
ture came at the end of an extended pro- 


gramme, and for that reason, no doubt, was 
taken in parts at a dangerously quica pace, 
but it was read with vigor and incisive- 

ness.”’ ‘ 


The reviewer of 


the Evening Post 


adds: “As a programme maker Mr. Stein- — 
bach does not excel; but his conception — 


of the Beethoven ‘Leonore’ overture wa 
good, and he conducted the 
symphony with authority and with 


Breneey 
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nental prick. It is the glory. of 


~mantics’ like Liszt and Berlioz and Wag- 
“ner, inat they saw great visions; that they ¢ 
burned with the intensity of their sight and — 
f{celing; and that they tried to put them as | 
hugely and as intensely into tones. No 
“wonder expression sometimes failed them; 


no wonder they had their corresponding mo- 


ments when imagination went stale and ex- | 


pression turned hollow. Wagner's invention 


flagged least often, and his blank moments 


are fewest. Berlioz stumbled an“ limped 
and halted many times. No powers of ex- 
pression perhaps could match what his 
superhuman imagination saw and felt. Liszt 
stands between, and he is nearer to Wagner 
“than he is to Berlioz. Romantic music 
could hardly be sharper or bitterer in ima- 
gination or in expression than it is through 
the Mephistopheles ‘‘picture’’in this ‘‘Faust” 
symphony or of a more intense and search- 
ing beauty than it attains when it mirrors 
the heart of Gretchen. It is in the Faust 
‘picture’ that the shortcomings of the ro- 
mantics most appear. Moreover, and every- 


‘where, it is by purely musical means that | 


| logical variation of a theme (the inventor of | 


| 


i Liszt could not give him a theme of his | 
own, but built up the whole movement from | 
caricatures of previous themes, particularly | 
For this 3 
reason ignorant critics have been even more | 


| 


-YAszt gains his imaginative and expressive | 


ends. Perhaps even, the transformations, 
the contrasts, the interplay of his melodies, 
and the upbuilding of the Mephistopheles 


_ picture” from the travestied shreds and — 


tatters of them, make the most remarkable [ 


imaginative feat of the whole symphony. 


Here is “‘programme-music”’ that commands 
the mood and the picture and needs no 
scheduled promptings. H. T. P. 


Concerts Next Week 


As next Friday is Good Friday, the twen- | 


ty-second. Symphony rehearsal has been 
shifted to Thursday afternoon, with the 
concert following, as usual, on Saturday 
evening. On. the programme, too, stands 
the “Good Friday Spell” from ‘‘Parsifal’’— 
music of the coming of spring, if ever there 
were such, and music of Wagner's prime 
that he wrote years before the oprea in 
which hé finally placed it took shape in his 
imagination. Thus, perhaps, it makes the 
‘most spontaneous and sensuously beautiful 
pages in it. 
certs is Ben Davies, the English tenor, who 
is paying another visit to America, and his 
numbers are Max’s air, ‘‘Through the For- 
est,” from Weber’s ‘‘Der Freischiitz,’’ and 
“Onaway! Awake,’’ from Coleridge-Taylor’s 
‘“Hiawatha.”’ Rather exceptionally Mr. 
Wallace Goodrich is to play on the organ 
Bach’s Toccata in F major, the first com- 
‘position without orchestra to appear on Mr. 
‘Gericke’s programmes this season. For a 
symphony come the three ‘“‘character pic- 
tures’’ after Goethe—Faust, Gretchen and 
-Mephistopheles—that Liszt drew in tones, 
The fourth movement of the ‘‘Faust’’ sym- 
phony, as he called thé whole, is necessarily 
omitted, since it requires a male chorus. 
Mr. Gericke intended 'to play the symphony 
‘last autumn. . Then the programme upon 
which it stood gave place to another in 
“memory of Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell. 


The singer for the two. con- | 


Lay —- 
7 
- ¥ 


s 


©. The'“Faust,” and the * Da nte’’ sym- 
phony, which is still more seldom played, 
are the most considerable of Liszt’s orches- 
tral compositions. Perhaps it is worth 


Palisa 


while to quote what Weingartner writes of\§ 


the one that we are to hear in his book on 
the symphony since ‘Beethoven: 

“The ‘Faust Symphony’ is not intended 
to embody musically Goethe’s poem, but 
gives, as its title promises, three character 
sketches—‘Faust,’ ‘Gretchen’ and ‘Mephis- 
topheles.’ The third movement shows us 
with what art and imagination Liszt has 
used and developed the dramatic psycho- 


which I have already designated as Berlioz). 


Mephistopheles is ‘the spirit that evermore | 
denies;’ for the principle of his actions is, | 
‘for whatever has come into. life deserves | 


to be reduced to naught again.’ Hence, 


from those belonging to ‘Faust.’ 
ready to reproach Liszt than they did Ber- 


lioz for lack of invention. I ask, 
great masters have built up long move- 


ments by manifold variations of themes of : 
. a few bars, why should not a composer to- 


day do the same, if a perceptible poetical 
thought is his guiding principle? Is there 
no invention in these characteristic varia- 
tions, and, forsooth, invention of the same 
degree that the old masters possessed? And 
just the last movement of the ‘Faust Sym- 
phony’ best reveals to us Liszt's deep in- 
sight into the true nature of musi¢. When 
the infernal, diabolical spirit has risen to 
its most brilliant power, there appears, 4s 
if soaring in bright clouds, the main theme 


of the Gretchen movement in virgin beauty. 


By this motive the power of the demon 1s 
shattered, and it sinks back into nothing- 
ness.- The poet could let Gretchen perish, 
and even become a transgressor; the must 
cian, in accordance with the ideal, subtle 
nature of his art, preserved for her the ex- 
alted, heavenly form. Mighty trombone 
sounds are heard through the discordant 
hell-music as it dies away: a male chorus 
softly intones Goethe’s sublime words, ‘All 
that is transitory is only illusion;’ and In 
the clearly recognizable notes of the 
Gretchen theme, continues a tenor voice, 
‘The Ever-Feminine draweth us on.’ One 
can identify this tenor voice with Goethes 
Doctor Marianus, and imagine Gretchen 
transfigured into Mater Gloriosa. ree 
in great pieces of music golden threads, 
spun from sunshine, are woven lightly and 
airily, between the music and the inspiring 
poetry, making both more beautiful, ; but 
confining neither. .. . In both these works 
the ‘‘n'aust’’ and the “Dante’’ symphonie’ 
Liszt has given the highest art of which he 
was capable. They can be compared only 
with the creations of the great masiels. 
They mark not only the highest point 
Liszt’s work, but also, with Berlioz’s sym- 
phonies, are the ripest fruits, thus far, ° 
artistic programme music.”’ 


See LT SPR aca vay | Ways sings, with entire surery ume PLOMmMD, 
al se te ane ~ with a voice that keeps all its masculine 
Symp : Symphony Concert tenor quality, and in tones that have many 
By annual exception the afternoon con- . % musical trait and that lack chiefly the 
cert of the Symphony Orchestra was shifted finer power that summons moo’s and em 
yesterday from Good Friday to Holy Thurs- ‘tims, that changes with them, and that 
day, and Mr. Gericke, who is rarely heed- | quickens the listener into response to them. 
ful of occasions, put “The Good Fridav | Contrast, for example, the straightforward, 
Spell” from Wagner's “Parsifal’ on his | CVemness of Mr. Davies’s singing of Max's: 
programme. Perhaps it is music of the | Sem with all the variety of feeling, all the 
pity and the aspiration that make the | S#@rply pointed details that Weber has’ 
passion of the music-drama, and to hear | WToue*t into the orchestral part. The dra- 
it in its place in the play is more to asso. | M@tic and musical sensitiveness that calls” 
ciate it with Parsifal, Kundry and Gurne- | snnee Into being and makes them keen 4m 
manz, standing in revery on the stage, precisely the quality that is lacking in Mr, 
than with the background of flowering Davies's singing. Better for him the tram- | 
meadow, spring sunshine and moist soft quil British swain that sings in Coleridge- 


if our | 


clearly over Gurnemanz’s meadow, 


air that scene painter and ‘light man” are 


trying to suggest. Heard apart from the 
theatre and by itself, as it was vesterday, 
it becomes music of the spring and of a 
mood that no other composer has put so 
imaginatively and so persuasively into 
tones. Through one of Schumann’s sym- 
phonies that the orchestra played last 
winter runs the restless elation of a spring 
time that sweeps, in the composer’s fancy, 
down upon the world. 
ture, “In the Spring,’’ that Mr. Gericke 
chose for his first concert, there is the 
freshness of the springtime and the little 
pleasures of it. And everyone knows those 
tumbling, bustling ‘‘spring songs’’ of the 
minor composers that male choirs shout 
with swelling’ shirt-fronts. 


or Goldmark’s. 
may let fancy run a little, of the creeping 
of the spring over the meadow grass and 
the little flowers of the glade where Gurne- 
manz has hidden himself. It is insinuating 
music, as of a spring that comes hesitating- 
ly and light-footed. There is the softness 
of young greens and of misty lights in it. 
of sunshing that it not too hot, of winds 
that are not too strong. There is the ten- 


| brightness of the new flowers. Wagner 
| has poetized the creeping of the spring 
in his tones until it spreads softly and 
over 
the mood of the three that stand and look { 
upon and over us that listen and forget 
the four walls that shut us in. Once and | 
again. yesterday, it was not so easy to | 
forget, for our orchestra has often woven | 
a finer and more transparent web of tone 
than it did yesterday with Wagner's long- 
drawn harmonies. 

Perhaps, too, the occasion, from another 
point of view prompted the toccata of 
Bach for the organ, that began the concert, 
and that Mr. Goodrich Played with lucid, 
proportioned, and steadily curving and am- 
plifying sonority. Mr. Davies’s two airs, 
however, were neither here nor there. One, 
Max’s long scene from “Der Freischtitz,”’ is 
a well-tried and somewhat war-worn steed 
of the concert room, and Coleridge-Taylor’s 
Onaway, Awake” is one of the busiest and 
Serviceable of the younger battle-horses of 
the tenors. Mr. Davies sang them as he 


In Goldmark’s over. | 


Wagner's | 
m:usic is subtler and finer than Schumann’s | 
It is music, if the listener | 


| the breaking relief of emotional 
| long 


derness of the new leaf in it, and the timid | 


| he 
the huge 
has designed for his 
pictures.” 
’ done; coloring and the play of light and 
shade, the power of line and the poignancy 
of tint remained. 
and 
of kindred virtuosi 
ful or woeful beauty of the Gretchen musie 
held the listener breathless. 
men wove into it every long-drawn thread 
of her ; 
Mephistopheles music was a splitting whirl 
of tonal 
Faust music was as a shadowy and restless 
train of tortured, crowding, slipping phan- 
toms. 
played. 
seized in tones. 


Taylor’s glorified ballad, if his name is 
Onaway and he does come out of. “Hiawa- 
tha’s Wedding Feast.” | 
Liszt’s ‘‘Faust’’ symphony, or rather the 
purely orchestral version that omits the 
‘‘mystical chorus”’ that gives it complete- 
ness, made the rest of the programme, and. 
in a performance that was one of the’ 
‘glories of our musical year, to stand. 
with that of Strauss’s ‘‘Death and Trans- 
figuration’’ or of Tchaikovski’s. ‘‘Frances- 
ea,’’ or Mahler's symphony. The band 
knew no difficulties, though Liszt has asked 
all things that would serve his imagina- 
tive ends. Everyone of its perfections leapt 
to Liszt’s commanding hand, and seemed to 
receive from his gesture something of his 
own intensity of imagination and expres- 
sion. For the hour that intensity seemed 
to possess Mr. Gericke himself as well. The 
power of the music—and it is Liszt at his 
fullest—caught up conductor, band and 
audience with it and =into it. At 
the final chord the whole room—and it con-. 
tained a “‘rehearsal’’ audience—seemed to 
come back suddenly to itself and to recall 
Mr. Gericke—the rarest of things at the | 
end of a concert— in applause that was as, 
tension 
stretched. The conductor had un- 
rolled the musical structure of the sym- 
phony before us—the poignantly significant ' 
play and contrasts of themes and develop-_ 
ment in -which Liszt’s purely musical im- 
agination runs highest. Mr. Gericke igs 
often clearest when most _ stirred. So 
wrought the warp and woof of 
tonal tapestry that Liszt 
“three character 
composition was 


| 


The 


They came at Liszt 
Gericke’s bidding with a band 
to do it. The wist- 


Mr. 


Conductor and 


passion or her’ sorrow. The: 


mockery and tonal irony. The 


It was not merely the music of Liszt 
It was the visions that he saw and 
H. T. Fa a 
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ORGAN RECITAL IN 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Jeaenct.. 


An organ solo, unusual at these con- 

certs, formed a notable part of the 
twenty-second Symphony offering on 
Saturday evening. Wallace Goodrich 
was the performer and Bach’s Toccata 
in EF major the thing played. It is good 
of its kind, full of the regulation Bach 
cut-and-squared formality and charac- 
teristically dry as to melody, but ear- 
nest, dignified and well calculated to 
display an organist’s real ability. Mr. 
Goodrich played it with keen sympa- 
thy and a technical skill that was whol- 
ly satisfying. 
Ben Davies, that stout warhorse of 
many a musical campargn, was the vo- 
cal soloist. Like the laws of the Me- 
des, he seems to change not from year 
to year. The same robust tenor, with 
its rather unmusical upper tones, is his, 
the same honest, manly style of expres- 
sion, the same practised skill in mak- 
ing his equipment, count. He gave the 
now Qid-rtashioned sounding aria of 
Max in Weber’s ‘‘Kreischutz’’ with con- 
siderable dramatic effect, and later he 
Sang Coleridge-Taylor’s lovely “On- 
away! Awake, Beloved’’ with an ap- 
proach to sensuous beauty, 

After a superb performance of the 
Inoble “Parsifal” “Good Friday Spell.’ 
the orchestra launched impressively in- 
to the long, and it must be admitted, 
occasionally, tedious ‘Faust’ sym- 
‘phony. Liszt here displays his strength 
of technique and his bigness of concep- 
tion, but he also geveals his partial 
poverty of melodic “invention, his in- 
ability to hold the supreme attention 
| of the hearer in any long work. His 
music here flashes brilliantly, then 
sputters and is nearly extinguished, 
‘only to be revived and go through the | 
Same process again. As a whole the: 
work is not vitally interesting. It was 
played with virtuosity by the orchestra, | 
yet it is certain that a man of more'| 
fiery temperament than Mr. Gericke 
would have gotten more out of it. 
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Berlin, April 10.—Money is the sole 
difficulty in the way of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra securing the ser- 
vices of Professor Arthur Nikisch as 
conductor. He demands a salary equal 
to his possible aggregate earnings in 
EKurope, which he places at $50,000. and 
the purchase of insurance on his life 
'to the amount of $125,000. It is expected 
that Mr. Higginson will aid in secur- 
ing him. 


Ties Theat, OK SEEN th a “3 ws Stet | i ee 
“Trews Liszt's “Faust” Again OW"), } 


At the Symphony concerts last week, 
Liszt’s ‘‘Faust’? music was more impres- 
sive on Thursday afternoon than it was on 
Saturday evening, but Mr. Davies sang 
better at the second concert than he did at 
the first. So particular numbers have gone 
at the pairs of concerts the season through. 
Rarely does the same music by the same 


| Player sound the same at both. But the 


balance keeps’ singularly’ even. One 
virtuoso is a more interesting pianist on 
Friday. Another is a better violinist on 


‘Saturday. This symphony seems a little 


more alive in the afternoon, but that tone- 
poem glows the brighter in the evening, Of- 
ten neither conductor nor virtuosi are con- 
scious of any difference in their work and 
the listener of no difference in mood or 
readiness. Yet the varying impressions 
remain. Take Mr. Davies's singing, for 
example. Thursday afternoon he went 
dutifully through Max’s secna from “Der 
Freischutz.”” The music, perennially fresh 
and dramatic as it is even after eighty 
years, seemed to signify nothing warmly to 
him, and no more to his audience. He 
sang it, as we said on Friday, with the 
even competence of long routine. Saturday 
evening he was more alive to the musizal 
and emotional variety of the scena, and his 
tones bent to each change of feeling and 
took a touch of color from it. 

Probably Mr. Davies himself could not 
tell the reason of the difference. He might 
give the old explanation that a singer, 
being a person of nerves, is more ‘‘on edge’”’ 
at the end of the day than he is in the 
middle of it. Sometimes, though not al- 
ways, that distinction between the moods of 
the afternoon and of the evening does hold. 
But conductors are also nervously sensi- 
tive beings, and our orchestra is a ner-| 
vously responsive body. Yet they played 
Liszt’s ‘‘Faust’’ symphony more eloquently 
and with more steadily sustained power on 
Thursday afternoon than they did on Sat- 
urday evening. There are moments, for 
example, in the “character picture’ of 
Faust, wherein Liszt’s imagination dulls, or 
at which he halts to indulge his love for 
the pomposity of sonorous sound. On 


—— 


Thursday Mr. Gericke and the band were; 


so eloquent that the listeners barely felt 


| 


these moments. On Saturday—and it was. 


not altogether the effect of repitition—they 
began to take thought of them. The 
““Gretchen’’ music also lacked a little of the 


piercing, quivering beauty that conductor , 
and band found in it on Tnursday, and the, 


tang of Mephistopheles’s (and Liszt’s) tonal 


irony and mockery was not quite so sharp. | 


Yet in any performance—and Mr. Ger 
icke’s at both concerts was remarkable— 
the symphony stands firmly as one of thé 
great things of romantic music. It has som 
of the obvious shortcomings of such musk 
—its descents, for example, from exalter 
eloquence to mere rhetorical bigness, it 
tendency to iriflated lengths, and its lov 
of the “‘effect,’’ for the effect’s sake, thal 


| 


| 
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tempo for the first movement was slower CKossn fy Sm 
Bir a YR. 


than Weingartner’s, and brought out the ~ yes + | 24 
ates 
di 


songlike qualities effectively. Alto- ? 
gether, Mr. Steinbach deserves high By his own decision, Mr. Gericke wil a 
leave the Symphony Orchestra at the ne ri, 


praise for his work at this concert. His 
interpretations were emotional in the of the current season. His present con-- 
tract as conductor expires at the clo 


best sense of the much-abused term, giv- 36 


ing life to passages in themselves scarce- of the musical year. Major Higginson pr ye 
ly worth the magnificent Philharmonic posed to him to renew it for the seg son” 


machinery employed to present them.” | o¢ 1906-1907 on “the existing terms, A 
At both concerts the audience, which was few days ago Mr. Gericke declined the | 
of fair quality and discrimination, re- proposal, and yesterday he made publ 
ceived Steinbach warmly but not enthusi- his decision. He rémains with the ore: 
astically. Several Bostonians, among bccn 


satege chestra until the end of ‘the pre ent | 
them Major Higginson, heard the con- series of concerts on April 28. Soom. 
ductor. bata 


thereafter he returns to Vienna. ror” 
months past there has been much likeli« 
hood that Mr. Gericke would leave the 
orchestra at the end of the musical yeas: 
and of late his friends have spoken fr@@ay. 
ly of his return to Europe. So one a | 

| 
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Mr. Gericke has sent the following let- 
ter of thanks to Mr. Harold Randolph and 
the other gentlemen of Baltimore who gave 
him a loving cup at his final appearance 
there, ten days ago, as conductor of our 
orchestra: “Ever and anon the scenes of 
last Wednesday come crowding again upon 





Major Higginson and the management Of 
the orchestra are concerned, the course 














my memory and I am overwhelmed anew ve ky RECOM ONS Tee Deen Tae Je 
with a consciousness of the great honor ‘tiateits ‘ ah 
done me and the utter inadequacy of t HIS: WORK IN BOSTON f 


For thirteen years in all Mr. Gericke 
will have been the Gonductor of the Sym-. 
phony Orchestra, and he is leaving it, 
when his powers have seemed at their 
highest. He came first to it from the» 
Opera House in Vienna in 1884, and._ ré=, 
mained with it through-the spring of 1889. | 
When he took the band, it was struggling“ 
into its place as a permanent orchestra for. 
Boston. When he left it, he had made. ih 
the best orchestra in America and oné ‘of 
the notable orchestras of the world)” 
For a while he gradually raised it™ 
to what at that time it most need- | 
ed—technical efficiency. Then he lifted 
and refined efficiency into virtuosity. . 
To him more than to any other of its con- , 
ductors the orchestra owes the symmetry, / 
the plianey, the adroit proportioning and. 
the perfect euphony of its tone. Gradually 
assembling virtuosi in each group of the’ 
orchestra, he made the quality of that tone | 
almost as perfect. Side py side with this” 
work went the training of the crchestra #p 
the classics of music, and no permanent - 
conductor of any orchestra in America ‘has . 
had Mr. Gericke’s ability to recreate such 
music and make it sound almost new. 
Thus during his first conductorship, he 
laid the foundations that make the oreches= 
tra what it is today and began to buila@™ 
upon them. - It was work that required) 
endless labor and discipline in the smal’ 
things of routine for the sake of the gre ut 
excellences that were to flow from them, 
If. Mr.. Gericke did not spare his men, he. 
spared himself still less, ty, 

When Mr. Gericke returned to the orches- 
———_—— tra, seven years ago last autumn, he hi 
tj , . for a time to retrain it in its virtuosity ind | 
Hie Work for Thirteen Years ‘| in its classic repertory. After he had 
Boston | brought it to his own pitch of excellence 

he began to make its programmes with a 
| catholicity beyond that of most conductors, — 
| Where he-had personal predilections, ‘he | 


effort which I made then to give expression 
tO my appreciation and gsratitude. I wish 
it were in my power to speak my thanks 
in person to every one of the hundreds who | 
joined themselves together to give me so 
great a happiness, but that is impossible. 
May I mot, therefore, ask you to put this 
utterance before the many who could nei- 
ther hear my voice nor find in my words 
an echo of ithe deep sense of obligation | 
which I feel toward the people of Balti- 
more who have approved my services and 
those of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
SO highly. Their Overwhelming kindness 
toward me and their cordial] appreciation 
Of the labors of the orchestra have been of 
incalculable value in the attainment of the 
artistic results which, more than anything 
else, were celebrated by their applause. J 
Shall carry the memory of that kindness 
and consideration with me ever, and it, no 
less than the beautiful gift, shall tell me as 
long as I live how greatly I am beholden to 


the kind, senerous, music-loving people of 
Baltimore.,’’ 


MR. GERICKE'S RETIREMENT 


To Leave Our Orchestra in the 
Spring 

















He Declines to Renew His Present 
Contract 





his» ‘ that his audiences 
‘“uould hear whatever new was 0 

“interest, importance or significant individu- 
Dality. He was the first conductor in 
) ‘America to make known the ‘new’ French 
 gomposers. He gave Richard Strauss and 
the innovating. Germans down to Mahler, 
“whose symphony he is playing today, due 
pgieee on his programmes, and he kept them 


“to exchange the theatre for the con- 
cert hall. Two other-eminent conductors 
remain outside Germany, Mengelberg at. 


the direction of his choice. ~ 

‘he field is not so wide as it seems at 
first glance. No conductor in America 
is of sufficient rank for the post. In 
England there are Richter and Henry 
Wood. Richter is an’ elderly man ab- 
sorbed in his concerts at London and 
Manchester and in his work with the 
opera at Covent Garden. Mr. ‘Wood, 
whose powers are robust in some direc- 
tions and slender in others, has set him- 
self to the upbuilding of a new orches- 
tra in London. In France Colonne and 
his orchestra are an established institu- 
tion of Paris, and Chévillard, who in- 
herited DLamoureux’s band and_ wishes 
to keep his inheritance, is not a con- 
ductor of the first rank. There is nono 
such either at the Conservatory or atthe 
State opera houses. 

In Germany and Austria, Weingartner 
Nikisch, Richard Strauss, Mottl and Mah- 
ler are all genuinely eminent conductors. 
The conditions in tours and in number of 
concerts that our orchestra requires are 
not ‘those that Weingartner seeks, if he 
were disposed to take a permanent posl. 


‘ilize “the immense “tact” and al 
ment needed to select and secure t 1s 
|; Ous artists to make up this orchestra, and 


particularly the conduetor; the great symol 

Amsterdam and‘Safonoff at Moscow. Both. pathy and wisdom needed to explain to the | 
: my re peypia vi die bt eet fen ~members—of differing nationalities, experla? 
engeibergs WwW mucn praise In the music ences and talents—how to ¢ a 
of Strauss, which he read with more’! oyg} ) ‘work harmoni-? 


y together; how to adjust t ps 
power than does Strauss himself. Safonoff this Western world so Fe sarbdlaooct es. Me 
is all fire and fury in the 


music of /nental Europe, and how to understand the 
his own countrymen. f 


uNntr No conductor if- | undemonstrativeness of American audi-. 
deed plays it with such sympathy and in- | ences. * 


tensity, until it becomes as heady as their “We Americans are appreciative, and par-- 


va Mera eas pages of ne com ticularly so of this very Boston Symphony 
f PO ROE Sy ORO er A) PORMDRE BON. Orchestra, as witness our constant attends 


x ie ance through these twenty-five years, our” 
A Voice from the Symphony Audiences— ever-increasing pride in it, and our feeling: 


Their Due to Mr. Higginson and Mr. that it is ours almost by right. Yet we are 


f Singularly reserved in expressing our admi-+_ 
Gericke—The Impressions of a Manager— ration, both for the orchestra and for Mr. 
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mt heir music. began to be familiar. | 
Piss turrowea among the obscure: Russians 
that they might’ have such hearing as they 
deserved. He was hospitable to the - 
‘of American composers if it had worth, an 
he would stretch a point in its favor. If 
his own men showed ability as yi ge 
_they had a hearing. Yet in no way did . 
‘neglect the classics or the unfamiliar ae 
of eminent composers, The programmes O 
‘no conductor in America and of few !n 
; Europe have matched his in catholicity and 
_ balance, in the just mingling of the new 
that is interesting or important with the 
: at is enduring. 
Ping tne playing of this music Mr. Gericke, 
| especially in the last two or three seasons, 
; brought qualities that had been hitherto 
' unsuspected in him. He had been depre- 
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Virtuosi and America—The Lottery of Higginson. At this time, when he is brought 
Ape Orne » i Le a 7° ber 


face to face with greater responsibility than 
ever before in maintaining the orchestra 
and finding an eminently qualified con- 
ductor, let us renew our allegiance and, as 
express our gratitude 


Concerts “7. 
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It is so seldom that any of those who 
make the audiences week after week, and opportunity B patidons 
season after season, at the Symphony con- ‘%? Mr. Higginson. 
cert will testify publicly to their apprecia-| Ber? bans . 


7 ze 


ciated unfairly as an orchestral drill-master., 
Yet from this industry, this passion for 
' exact perfection, came the virtuosity that 
- enabled the orchestra to master the nt 
intricate modern music until tech- 
nical difficulties vanished and conduc- | 
tor and men_ could give themselves. 
to the composer’s musical design, ideas and 
| emotions. He had been reproached as Um 
ited in his best powers to the classics. Now 
he brought to ultra-modern music the 
: breadth, the warmth and the keenness oF : 
imagination that it requires. Recall Sor 
suc’. music the performances of Strauss's 
“Death and Transfiguration and of en 
- same composer’s ‘‘Don Juan,” of he 
- kowsky’s “Mrancesea,’’ of Chausson's = 
| of Mahler’s symphonies during the CUTHEN 
season, and they equal in every exaen= 
tial quality, even those of such classics ae 
Schumann’s “Spring” symphony or 
Brahms’s second. Now as he is leaving #4 
Mr. Gericke’s powers have been broadest, 
warmest and finest. In greater or less de- 
gree, almost every quality that makes A 
eminent conductor is in him, and the ya prs 
on the intellectual, the emotional an Py 
technical sides is very justly cre 
Always he has been.all for the wysels 
hand and the playing of it—never for C 
obtrusion of himself. 
THE CHOICE OF A SUCCESSOR 
No successor to Mr. Gericke has yet been 
chosen, and none will be in all tages 
for some time to come. Conductors (or t nad 
friends) have suggested themselves asd! . 
post. It is one of the most distinguishe +e 
- eonductorships 80, in the whole regi 
| world. Rumors and gossip have rg Ji 
to many and will assign it to more. 4h , 
present, as for some time past, > al - 
ginson and his advisers have been examin = 
‘the field thoroughly. There for the — 
the. matter rests. Action could got ag np 
‘until’ Mr. Gericke had decided whether 


. . 
occupies him. 


Nikisch, in recent years, has declined every 
proposal to visit America for a series of 
coneerts as a “‘star’’ conductor. He pays 
such visits to European cities, but in the 
main his regular work at Berlin and Leipsic 
With Weingartner, he is now 
the first conductor in Europe. 


perial Opera in Berlin, and he goes often 


to other capitals as a conductor of his own |f 


music. Of late there have been reports 
that he was about to leave the Opera be- 
cause of differences with the director and 
even with the emperor himself over the 
performance of his new music-drama, 
“Salomé.’’ More than once Mr. Conried 
has sounded him as to the conductorship 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, but without 
result. Fromhis tour a few years ago Strauss 
at least knows something of American con- 
ditions. Mahler’s contract with the opera 
in Vienna expires soon, and there have been 
reports that he wished to leave the theatre 
and become the conductor of a concert 
orchestra, Mottl is under a long contract 
with the opera at Munich, and his years 
experience in New York did not please him. 
Among the less distinguished German 
conductors, Steinbach: of Meiningen and 
Cologne is distinctly the rising man. He 
has begun to go about Europe as a “star 
conductor, and next month he comes [0 
New York. By all accounts he resembles 
Mr. Gericke in some respects and praise 
of him has been warmest in ‘‘absolute 
music and the classics. Fiedler of Ham- 
burg, a younger man, made an individual 
and favorable impression when he con- 
ducted at the Philharmonic concerts in New 
York not long ago. Kunwald, Pranzne?r 
and others of the new generation seem al 
this distance hardly more than thoroushly 
competent men without much distinction, 
There are able conductors of opera i 
Germany like Muck at Berlin and Schuch 


Richard || 
Strauss is one of the conductors at the Im- | 


tion of Mr. Gericke’s work at them, and 
of Mr. Higginson’s generous devotion in 
maintaining them, that it is good to receive 
and print a note from one such. Reticence 
is our New England—even our Bostonian— 
way; and the approaching change in 
the conductor, and the fact that the con- 
certs have never been so catholic and so 
excellent as they have this season, have not 
unsealed our lips. Our correspondent who 
has happily broken the habit speaks—or 
rather writes—for many besides himself: 
“On April 24 comes the benefit concert of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra for Mr. 
Gericke. This is an opportunity for us to 
express anew to Mr. Gericke our apprecia- 
tion of his careful, artistic and successful 
Services as conductor during the last cight 
continuous years. Under him the orchestra 
has improved each year—until today it is 
| One of the most perfect in the world, all 
parts playing together as one mighty in- 
Strument responsive to a Single touch. 
| With the orchestra, made up as it is of 
picked artists many of whom are not to 
be excelled by individual artists anywhere, 
Mr. Gericke has developed into a truly | 
notable conductor. It is this which we all 
recognize—and for which we wish to do him 
honor. | 
“It is also fitting for us to recognize the | 
sreat achievement of Mr. Henry L.. Hig- 
ginson in creating and maintaining this — 
orchestra for more than a quarter of a cen- | 
tury. A private citizen, a lover of music 
and, even more, a lover of this fellowmen, 
With faith in their ever-increasing power to 
appreciate beauty and high ideals, he 
founded the Symphony Orchestra that all 
might hear the best orchestral music under 
the best conditions. Freely he has given 
from his daily labors at his Office, his 
money, his time, his Sympathy, his constant - 
care, his skill in selecting men. Few of us ~ 
realize that otherwise this sreat orchestra 
would not be possible. Nor, do ‘we 


Once in a very long while, say between 
seasons or at the end of a prosperous one, 
the manager of singers and virtuosi—the 
impresario, as we used to call him—wilt 
talk of his work, his ‘‘artists’’ and his pub-— 
lic. Mr. Wolfsohn, the ablest and busiest | 
manager of the pianists, the violinists and. 
the concert singers who come to us from 
Europe or that make their.-way in their’ 
Own country, did speak of these things the 
other day in the New York Sun, and some- 
times interestingly. | 

‘I have been asked many times,’’ he said, 
for example, ‘if I had any difficulty in get- 
ting these world-famed artists to come to. 
America, and I have to laugh whenever TIT’ 
answer. In the experience of a quarter of 
a century there are only two names that” 
occur to me as belonging to celebrities who 
even hesitated. Both of these were afraid 
of the long ocean voyage. One was Joachim 
and the other Hans Richter. Distances in 
Europe are short; an artist can travel from 
one city to another and fulfil his engage-— 
ments without loss of sleep and without be- 
coming irritated by the thousand and one 
little things that rasp ‘the nerves ‘here. 


Considering what they have to endure, even _ 


now, and what they used to put up with 
here twenty years or so ago, it is a marvel 
that the American dollar has proved 30 


potent. 


‘Rubinstein was one of the first European 


celebrities that ever came to this country 
in my day. 
he was asked that ever original question as 
to how he had enjoved his tour, and he re- 
plied that’ the best thing about it was the. 
knowledge that he had made so much money 
that he would never have to come back, 
He lived up to the privilege gained. There | 
is no doubt that the pioneers, like Rubin. 
stein, looked on coming to America as. i 
pilgrimage, an exile, something to be ene 
dured for 'the sake of furture peace, Mans 


Naturally when he returned 
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tour is looked forward to eagerly.’’ 
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And this ‘again, further on in Mr. Wolf- 
sohn’s talk: 

‘In engaging stars, many things have 
to be taken into account. An artist’s 
personal appearance goes for a great deal. 
He must know how to come on a stage, 
how to leave, for he must appeal. If he 
sets his audience on edge in the beginning, 
no matter how well he plays or sings, he 
will be a failure. I have had that experi- 
ence over and over. Engaging stars is a 
gamble. You have absolutely nothing to 
work on. You cannot depend on press no- 
tices, you cannot depend on hearsay, you 
cannot even depend on the audiences of 
the past, for they are notoriously fickle. I 
have made many blunders, not so many 
now as I used to, but when I was more 
inexperienced I took greater chances, Be- 
sides, the musical taste of the public at 
large has steadily increased and the diffi- 
culty has become proportionately great of 
making successful tours with any but the 
best-known talent. 


than any other country.” 


‘Nearly all cities of any size have a series 


of orchestral concerts, and for these season 


tickets are largely sold. At these concerts 
the most celebrated singers appear, and 
when an artist attempts to travel on his 
own account he has that competition. We 
have today the best artists and the most | 
appreciative audiences in the world. My | 
own experience has been that we are | 
more critical and just in our criticisms , 


NEXT WEEK’S SYMPHONY. 


According to the regular custom of 
ithe Symphony Orchestra, next Friday 
being Good Friday, the publica rehearsal 


will be given on Thursday afternoon, 
that concert taking place as usual on 
Saturday evening. As appropriate to 
holy week, one of the numbers on the 
program will be the ‘‘Good Friday Spell” 
from the third act of ‘‘Parsifal.’’ There 
will be two soloists, and in one number, 
the opening, the orchestra will take no 
art. This will be Bach’s Toccata in 
* major for the organ, which Wallace 
' Goodrich will play. The other soloist 
' will be Ben Davies, the favorite English 
‘tenor, who is now making a tour of this 
country. Mr. Davies will sing ‘“‘Through 
the Woods,’ from “Der Freischutz,”’ 
and “Onaway,’’ from Coleridge-Taylor’s 
‘tWiawatha.’ The principal work on 
the program will be_ Liszt’s great 
“Raust’ symphony, which was sched- 
uled originally to be performed last fall, 
but was set aside for the time being on 
account of the program given in mem- 
ory of Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell. 
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Symphony Leader and His‘ 
Wife, Who Sail May 8, 
Given Reception by Thurs-- 
day Morning Musical Club, 


ri ws 
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Farewells to Wilhelm Gericke, the 
Boston Symhony director, and to Mme. | 
Gericke, who sail the 8th of May for 
Germany, were initiated yesterday af- 
ternoon by the Thursday Morning Mu- 
sical Club with a brilliant reception at 
the Tuilieries. 

Receiving with the guests or honor 
was Miss Frances Thompson French, 
who has been president of the club 
since its beginning, 

Presiding at the urns were: Mrs. 


Langdon Frothingham, Mrs, Charles L. | 


Scudder, Miss Alice R. Cole, Mrs. Will- 


iam F. Whitney, Mrs. Nathan Mathews, 
Miss Katherine Lincoln, Miss Josepnine ; 
‘Martin, “Miss Edith Jewell, Mrs. 8. 
Henry Hooper, Mrs. Wilbur Quincy, 
Miss Phillips and Mrs. Albert Thorn- 
dike. The usners were: Arthur Hyde, 
Clayton Johns, S. Henry Hooper, Albert 
Thorndyke, Courtney Guild, Malcolm 
Lang, B. L. Whelpley and E, M. Farns- 
worth. 

Among those present were Mr. and 
Mrs. B. J. Lang, Mrs. Winthrop Sar- 
gent, Mr. and Mrs. bien Hale, Mrs. 
Henry L Higginson, Mrs. Phoebe Jenks, 
Mr and Mrs. Louis C Elson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry M. Rogers, Heinrich Geb- 
hard, George Burdett, Prof. Eliot Nor- 
ton. Mrs. Benjamin Pitman, Mrs. W. 
S. Kennard, Mrs. Alfred Winsor and 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Walker. 
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these latter days take every opportunity to 


show their affection for Mr. Gericke, ana 
at the end of each orchestral number he 
was recalled with fervor. 

It was a new departure to open a sym- 
phony concert with an organ solo, but all 
the circumstances justified it; the religious 
instrument fitted well at this religious sea- 
son; the organ itself is a noble-sounding 
instrument in Symphony Hall—in spite of 
one stop that wheezed a little, and Mr. 
Wallace Goodrich is one of the best Bach 
players in America. Therefore, this num- 
ber was thoroughly effective and was 
greatly applauded, Mr. Goodrich being re- 
called twice. : 

It is much to be desired that Boston 
should cu}tivate a taste for the organ as a 
concert instrument. While our public is 
well educated in the domain of Symphony, 
String Quartette, Piano, Recital, etc., there 
is but a slight tendency towards the organ 
repertoire. 


Then came Mr. Davies with a most tune- 


ful Weber selection. We found him rather 
prosaic in the melodic sections of this 
‘“Freischuetz”’ aria, and we missed the Teu- 
tonic sentiment, but the singer was always 
secure in this intonation, and he made an 
effective dramatic climax, which, with a 


| Weber aria, atones for almost every short- 
, coming. Mr. Davies did excellently in 


Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘“‘Onaway, awake Be- 


| loved!” which he gave with commendable 


enunciation and dramatic effect. 
In this matter of pronunciation our 
singers can learn much from British ar- 


| tists. It is a delight to be able to follow 
| the text of a song without referring to 
the programme-book—but a delight which 


we very seldom experience in our concerts. 
Mr. Davies demi-falsetto in the final eca- 
dence was as clear as crystal. He was re- 
called twice with much enthusiasm. 

We were glad to hear this work by the 


| great negro composer given, for once, with 
| perfect orchestral support. The small or- | 
chestra of the Cecelia concerts, with its | 
one or two rehearsals, has only given us | 


an outline of the luxuriant effects of the 
composer, On this occasion the song made 
its full effect, both vocally and instru- 
mentally. But we were again impressed 
with the close resemblance of some of the 
most passionate phrases to Gounod’s 
effects in ‘Romeo and Juliet.’’ 


We have come to expect Bach’s ‘‘Pas- 
torale’’ at Christmas, and Wagner’s ‘‘Good 
Friday Spell’ during Holy Week, in our 
Symphony concerts, and both compositions 
fit their frames properly. But both also 
have their intrinsic greatness apart from 
any especial season. This present number 
is the finest part of ‘Parsifal,’ and has 
none of that reiteration which is the chief 
defect of that opera. 

_ The. “Knight Parsifal,”” ‘‘Compasstion,’’ 

Grail’ and ‘Faith’ motives, lead up to 
and culminate in the beautiful ‘‘Good Fri- 
day’’ motive, in a manner that places the 
old composers ‘‘Hors Concours’ with his 
modern imitators, whose constant use of 


‘“Leit-motiven”’ is only dull, while not one. 


of them could invent stich figures as the 


i 


est Wagner. There is much padding, repe- 
tition and dulness in the work, and we 
believe that the near future will find the 
world confirming this verdict. Be. 


The concert ended with a notably brile) 
liant performance of a very difficult work. 
Never have we heard the Liszt symphony 
made so clear and intelligible. The Ghost. 
in ‘“‘Hamlet,’’ shudderingly exclaims — 
“Liszt, Liszt, oh Liszt,’’ and the concert 
auditor can re-echo the cry as regards the 
prolixity of the tale that is unfolded, but. 
the work is by no means tiresome, as many | 
of the long narratives of Debussy, D'Indy, 
Mahler & Co. are apt to become. Spite of” 
repetitions and of undue length this sym-’ 
phony is full of ideas, It is not, perhaps, 
as sustainedly great as “Les Preludes,’ 
which we hold to be Liszt’s chief orches- 


tral work, but it presents tangible thoughts. 


’ 


and much beauty of theme. ; 
It is interesting to see what a quarry 


x 
\ 


_later composers have made of this sym- 


phony. Wagner’s ‘St. John’s Day’ figure, 
which Pogner uses so copiously in the 
‘“Mastersingers of Nuremburg,” is clearly 
discernible, and Gounod has helped himself 
liberally to Gretchen’s music. All through 
the work Liszt shows his power in work-. 
ing up grand climaxes, but in the first 
movement, which is the military rather 
than the amative Faust, he does not stop 
at the best climax, but continues unneces- 
sarily. i 

The second movement, ‘‘Gretchen,” is a 
masterpiece. Beauty of melody, clear- 
ness of treatment, poetic inspiration, are 
in every measure. iy 

But after this sweet movement there was. 
the devil to play. And the orchestra played) 
to excellent purpose, ‘‘a la Berlioz.” Tf 
that eminent Frenchman had not existed 
it would have been Liszt who would have 


coloring. If he at times resembles Berliog: 
he at least never copies or plagiarizes. He 
is not an experimenter, as Berlioz somes 
times was, but every new effect is made 
with a sure hand, from the ingenious parey 
ody of the themes of the first movement, #0» 
the uncanny fugue which proves Mepht tay 
topheles a very good contrapuntist, Bak 

The very fact of assigning no definite: 
themes to Satan, but causing him to reptée 
sent the destructive principle by distort+. 
ing previous melodies of beauty, is al 
touch of philosophy which may outrank 
“Zarathustra” and all of Strauss’ musié¢al” 
philosophizing. And the presentation of 
the “Gretchen” theme, unsullied and bee’ 


ethical power, precluding the necessity of 
a long explanatory chorus (omitted on thi is 
occasion) with which Liszt ends the work 
and which is but another example of higi 
passing by a climax and ending with am 
anti-climax. saghe 
In summing up we cannot too emphat gh 
cally state that this was the finest Liszt” 
orchestral performance that we can re" 
member, and we can only pay renewed. 
homage to our great orchestra and its 
great conductor. eon. / 
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And this again, further on in Mr. Wolf- 
sohn’s talk: 

‘In engaging stars, many things have 
to be taken into account. An artist’s 
personal appearance goes for a great deal. 
He must know how to come on a stage, 
how to leave, for he must appeal. If he 
sets his audience on edge in the beginning, 
no matter how well he plays or sings, he 
will be a failure. I have had that experi- 
ence over and over. Engaging stars is a 
gamble. You have absolutely nothing to 
work on. You cannot depend on press no- 
tices, you cannot depend on hearsay, you 
cannot even depend on the audiences of 
the past, for they are notoriously fickle. I 
have made many blunders, not so many 
now as I used to, but when I was more 
inexperienced I took greater chances. Be- 
sides, the musical taste of the public at 
large has steadily increased and the diffi- 
culty has become proportionately great of 
making successful tours with any but the 
best-known talent. 

‘Nearly all cities of any size have a series 
of orchestral concerts, and for these season 
tickets are largely sold. At these concerts 
the most celebrated singers appear, and 
when an artist attempts to travel on his 
own account he has that competition. We 


have today the best artists and the most | 
Langdon Frothingham, 


appreciative audiences in the world. My 
own experience has 
more critical and just 


_ than any other country.’’ 


NEXT WEEK’S SYMPHONY. 


According to the regular 
the Symphony Orchestra, 
being Good Friday, 


will be given on Thursday afternoon, 
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from the third act of “Parsifal., 7 
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' Goodrich will play. 


the organ, which 


been that we are | 
in our criticisms , 
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that concert taking place as usual on 
appropriate to 
one of the numbers on the! 
program will be the “Good Friday Spell’ 
There 
will be two soloists, and in one number, 
the opening, the orchestra will take no 
This will be Bach’s Toccata in 
Wallace 
The other soloist 
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Farewells to Wilhelm Gericke, the | 
Boston Symhony director, and to Mme. 
Gericke, who sail the 8th of May for 
Germany, were initiated yesterday af- 
ternoon by the Thursday Morning Mu- 
sical Club with a brilliant reception at 
the Tuilieries. 

Receiving with the guests or honor 
was Miss Frances Thompson French, 
who has been president of the club 
since its beginning, 

Presiding at the urns were: Mrs. 
Mrs, Charles L. 
Scudder, Miss Alice R. Cole, Mrs. Will- 
iam F. Whitney, Mrs. Nathan Mathews, 


Miss Katherine Lincoln, Miss Josepnine ; 


Edith Jewell, Mrs. 8S. 
Henry Hooper, Mrs. Wilbur Quincy, 
Miss Phillips and Mrs. Albert Thorn- 
dike. The ushers were: Arthur Hyde, 
Clayton Johns, 8S. Henry Hooper, Albert 
I pdt tas Courtney Guild, Maleolm 
Lang, ip Whelpley and E, M. Farns- 
ee ag 
Among those present were Mr. and 
Mrs. B. J. Lang, Mrs. Winthrop Sar- 
gent, Mr. and Mrs. rfarigs Hale, Mrs. 
Henry L Higginson, Mrs. Phoebe Jenks, 
Mr and Mrs. Louis C Elson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry M. Rogers, Heinrich Geb- 
hard, George Burdett, Prof. Eliot Nor- 
ton. Mrs. Benjamin ‘Pitman, Mrs. W. 
Kennard, Mrs. Alfred Winsor and 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Walker. 


‘Martin, “Miss 


| will be Ben Davies, the favorite English, 


‘tenor, who is now making a tour of 1 
country. Mr. Davies will sing ‘“‘Thro\ 
the Woods,’ from “Der Freischu} 
and “Onaway, ’” from Coleridge-Tayl 
“Hiawatha.” The principal work | 
the program will be iszt’s g 
“HWaust’’ symphony, which was sc 
uled originally to be performed last 
but was set aside for the time bein 
account of the program given in m 
ory of Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowel 


Weber—Aria, 


Aga ” - 


MUSICAL MATTERS 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
PROGRAMME. 


Lbach—Toccata in F Major, for Organ. 


Mr. Wallace Goodrich. 
‘‘Through the Forests.’’ 
Mr. Ben Davies. 


Wagner—Good Friday Spell. 


Coleridge-Taylor—‘‘Onaway, 


Awake Beloved.”’ 
Mr. Ben Davies, 


Liszt—Faust Symphony. 


Adamowski was concert-meister, as /h¢ 


has been since the famous Hessian retreat 


and the orchestra played with a ferve 


| 


thetr’ conductor. _ audi | 
these latter Tvs tae « avery Spoertunity to | 


show their affection for Mr. Gericke, ana 
at the end of each orchestral number he 
was recalled with fervor. 

It was a new departure to open a sym- 
phony concert with an organ solo, but all 
the circumstances justified it; the religious 
instrument fitted well at this religious sea- 
son; the organ itself is a noble-sounding 
instrument in Symphony Hall—in spite of 
one stop that wheezed a little, and Mr. 
Wallace Goodrich is one of the best Bach 
players in America. Therefore, this num- 
ber was thoroughly effective and was 
greatly applauded, Mr. Goodrich being re- 
called twice. 

It igs much to be desired that Boston 
should cujtivate a taste for the organ as a 
concert instrument. While our public is 
well educated in the domain of Symphony, 
String Quartette, Piano, Recital, ete., there 


is but a slight tendency towards the organ 
repertoire, 


Then came Mr. Davies with a most tune- 


ful Weber selection. We found him rather 
prosaic in the melodic sections of this 
‘Freischuetz”’ aria, and we missed the Teu- 
tonic sentiment, but the singer was always 
secure in ‘his intonation, and he made an 
effective dramatic climax, which, with a 
Weber aria, atones for almost every short- 
coming. Mr. Davies did excellently in 
| Coleridge-Taylor’s “Onaway, awake Be- 
loved!” which he gave with commendable 
enunciation and dramatic: effect. 


In this matter of pronunciation our 


| Singers can learn much from British ar- 


| tists. 


It is a delight to be able to follow 


the text of a song without referring to 
the programme-book—but a delight which 


we very seldom experience in our concerts. 
Mr. Davies demi-falsetto in the final eca- 
dence was as clear as crystal. He was re- 
called twice with much enthusiasm. 

We were glad to hear this work by the 


| Sreat negro composer given, for once, with 


| perfect orchestral support. 


chestra of the Cecelia concerts, 
one or two rehearsals, has only given us 


an outline of the luxuriant effects of the. 


composer. On this occasion the song made 
its full effect, both vocally and _ instru- 
mentally. But we were again impressed 
with the close resemblance of some of the 
most passionate phrases to Gounod’s 
effects in ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.” 


We have come to expect Bach’s ‘‘Pas- 
torale’’ at Christmas, and Wagner’s ‘‘Good 
Friday Spell’’ during Holy Week, in our 
Symphony concerts, and both compositions 
fit their frames properly. But both also 
have their intrinsic greatness apart from 
any especial season. This present number 
is the finest part of ‘Parsifal,’ and has 
none of that reiteration which is the chief 
defect of that opera. 

The. “Knight Parsifal,” ‘Compassion,’ 
‘Grail’ and ‘‘Faith’”’ motives, lead up to 
and culminate in the beautiful “Good Fri- 
day’’ motive, in a manner that places the 
old composers ‘‘Hors Concours” with his 
modern imitators, whose constant use of 
‘‘Leit-motiven”’ is only dull, while not one 
of them could invent such figures as the 


nces, too, in. 


| which Pogner 


The small or- | 
with its | 


ones mentioned above: Yet **Parsif 
‘a whole, is not an icaaie: ‘of the 
est Wagner. There is much padding, 
tition and dulness in the work, and > | 
believe that the near future will find the va 
world confirming this verdict. fc 


The concert ended with a notably bril. 
liant performance of a very difficult work 
Never have we heard the Liszt sympho y 

made so clear and intelligible. The Ghe it, “i 
in ‘“‘Hamlet,’’ shudderingly exclaims + 
“Liszt, Liszt, oh Liszt,’’ and the cone t 


| auditor can re- echo the cry as regards the 


prolixity of the tale that is unfolded, 


| but 
4 the work is by no means tiresome, as many | 


of the long narratives of Debussy, D’ Inds, 
Mahler & Co. are apt to become. Spite 

repetitions and of undue length this pre 
phony is full of ideas. It is not, perhaps, ” 
as sustainedly great as ‘‘Les Preludes,” | 
which we hold to be Liszt’s chief orches-_ 


tral work, but it presents tangible thoughts” 


and much beauty of theme. 
It is interesting to see what a quarry. 


' later composers have made of this sym- 


phony. Wagner’s ‘St. John’s Day” figure, 
uses so copiously in the 
‘‘Mastersingers of Nuremburg,” is clearly 
discernible, and Gounod has helped himself 
liberally to Gretchen’s music. All through 
the work Liszt shows his power in work- 
ing up grand climaxes, but in the first: 
movement, which is the military rather 
than the amative Faust, he does not stop 
at the best climax, but continues unneces- 
sarily. 

The second movement, “Gretchen,” is.a 
masterpiece. Beauty of melody, clear- 
ness of treatment, poetic inspiration, are 
in every measure. ti 

But after this sweet movement there was) 
the devil to play. And the orchestra played. 
to excellent purpose, ‘‘a la Berlioz.” Tf 
that eminent Frenchman had not existed, 
it would have been Liszt who would haven 
founded the modern school of orchestral 


he at least never copies or plagiarizes. 8 
is not an experimenter, as Berlioz some 
times was, but every new effect is may 
with a sure hand, from the ingenious ee 
ody of the themes of the first movement, te 
the uncanny fugue which proves Meph ae 
topheles a very good contrapuntist, Sf 
The very fact of assigning no definite” 
themes to Satan, but causing him to représ 
sent the destructive principle by distort.) 
ing previous melodies of beauty, is 
touch of philosophy 
“Zarathustra” 
philosophizing. 
the “Gretchen” theme, unsullied and ~ 
yond the power of Satan’s pollutions, af 
the final transfiguration, were points of, 
ethical power, precluding the necessity of 
a long explanatory chorus (omitted on this, 
occasion) with which Liszt ends the work, 
and which is but another example of his) 
passing by a climax and ending with a 
anti-climax. . 
In summing up we cannot too emphat a 
cally state that this was the finest Liszt - 
orchestral performance that we can re- 
member, and we can only pay renewed. 
homage to our great orchestra and its 
great conductor. 


And the oramantaaiaae ‘ot 
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, Op. 16. 


Italian,’’ op go. 


1905-06. 


Programme. 
Soloist: 


TONE POEM, “Death and Transfiguration,” op. 24. 


CONCERTO in A minor for PIANOFORTE 
OVERTURE, to the Opera ‘‘Euryanthe.’ 


I. Allegro molto moderato. 


II. Adagio. 
III. Allegro moderato molto e marcato. 


SYMPHONY in A major, ‘ 


I. Allegro vivace. 
The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 


II. Andante con moto. 
III. Con moto moderato. 


Symphony Hall. 
AX. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, APRIL as, AT S.. FM. 
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Mme. OLGA SAMAROFF. 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


MENDELSSOHN. 
RICHARD STRAUSS. 
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OLGA SAMAROFF. Pianist. 


She will tour the United States next season 
(Photo by Burr McIntosh ) 
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Pianiste, at Orchestra Concert, 
Plays with Coolness and 
tase, but None: the Less 
Irresistibly, 


ILLNESS PREVENTS 
THE TRUMPET SOLO 


Strauss’ “Death and Trans- 
guration” Substituted — 
Mendelssohn's ‘Italian’? 
Symphony on Programme. 


my Sftr..22 004 
The Boston Symphony orchestra, rr. 
Gericke conductor, gave its 28d concert 
last night in Symphony Hall. Mme. 
Olga Samaroff was the pianist. The pro- 
sramme was as follows: 
Symphon .. Mendelssohn 
Concerto Grieg 


Strauss 


| Overture to “Euryanthe’’ Weber 


The spirit of the first movement of 
the “Italian” Symphony is stimulating 


for a time and the finale is a plausibly | 


brilliant piece for a. virtuoso orchestra, 


but the second and third movements | 


are fine examples of Mendelssohn at 
his worst. How smug this music is, 
how exasperatingly respectable, how 
nobbishly genteel! ‘It is like the picture 
Of Mendelssohn that Aubrey Beardsley 
drew for the last number of the Savoy. 
Hearing’ the two middle movements, 
You can see the irreproachable cravat, 
the precisely cut quill, the self-com- 
Placent air of the last of the great 
lormalists, 

There is another Mendelssohn, the 
composer of the ‘Hebrides’ overture, 
of the overture to the ‘“Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” and of some of the 
music in the ‘“Walpurgis Night,” pbut 
this charming landscapist is not the 
man of the “Ttalian” Symphony. The 
latter has the irritating self satisfaction, 
the mincing neatness of mediocrity. No 
wonder that he could not understand 
Hector Berlioz and considered him an 
extraordinary person. How could the 
lan of polished talent comprehend the 
flaming genius? You might as well think 
of EK. P. Roe enjoying the society of 


-—— 


ot “a the ore Si 
e a interpretations of t), 

ar Symphony of Mendels— 

50! and the tone-poem of Strauss.' 

Thus Spake Zarathustra’’ had been an- 
nounced for performance, but Mr,. 
Kloepfel, the excellent first trumpeter, 
is sick and no other trumpeter was will- 
ing to play the difficult passage that is 
famous both for its effect and a 
bling block. Therefore, 
Transfiguration” was 
though it had alread 
this season. To us it 
poser’s greatest compo 
ly the noblest. 

Unlike ‘‘Zarathustra,’’ ““Heldenlaben”’ 
and ‘*‘Don Quixote,’”’ jt may stand as 
absolute music; for in “Zarathustra” 
the composer gives to various sections 
headings from Nietzsche’s book: and the 
other tone-poems just named are largely 
dependent on a programme for ful] ap- 
preciation; but in “Death and Trans- 
figuration’ the title is enough. Tet the 
commentators make their ingenious dis- 
COveries; let Mr. William Mauke note 
a nice distinction between fever-theme 
No. 1 and fever-theme No. 2—a tynhoid 
fever chart might possibly he helpful, | 
unless a _ still more acute glossarist 
Should discover that Strauss’ sick man 
died of cancer of the liver. ‘‘Death and 
Transfiguration’ —are not these two 
words a_ sufficient clew to even the 
hearer of slight imagination? 

We remember Mr. MacDowell saying 
after he heard one of Strauss’ more 
radical compositions for the first time: 
“This is undoubtedly art, and it is great 
and overwhelming art: but whether it is 
music, is another question. Perhaps it 
is a new form of art.” He would not 
have queried today the musical art of 
“Death and Transfiguration,” but an 
admirer of the modern School might 
with good reason question the high 
artistry of Mendelssohn’s *‘‘Italian’”’ 
Symphony. Strauss succeeded in his 
endeavor, but how much of Italy is in 
Mendelssohn’s music? Compare the an- 
dante of the Symphony with the slow 
movement “On the Heights’ in Char- 
pentier’s ‘Impressions of Italy” and 
mark the difference in poetic thought 
and expression. 

In the finale Mendelssohn put into 
music what he had experienced in the 
Corso in Carnival] times. Some young 
ladies threw confetti at him. A young 
English woman was equally rude, Men- 
delssohn wrote that he “became des- 
perate’”’ and he, too, flung confetti. “My 
blue coat was soon as white as that of 
a miller.’’ Remember that this was all 
highly proper. The young ladies were 
of good families and Mendelssohn had 
met them att select balls and receptions, 
His carnival] music is most discreetly 
gay. He brushed his coat before he sat 
down to compose, brushed it and no 
doubt sponged it. 

How § inconsequential] such music 
seems when a composition of true dra- 
matic force, of imaginative power fol- 
lows it. There are some who object to 
Strauss’ subject. Like the poisoned man 
in Webster’s “White Devil” they wish 
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/no one to mention death to them; the 


terrible word, death. They are remind- 
ed of unpleasant things by this music. 


|The grand, consoling ending brings to 


them no peace. They cannot lift their 
eyes from the sick bed to see the flight 
of the delivered soul. But there is no h- 
ing mean, nothing fearful in this tone- 
poem of Strauss, There is the Whe a 
With death; and in this stru gle the 

orest clown is ag heroic a figure as 
Pope or Emperor. There is no cross or 





OLGA SAMAROFF., 


She will tour the United States next season 


(Photo 


by 


Burr McIntosh ) 


Pianist. 


AT THE SYMPHONY 
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Pianiste, at Orchestra Concert, 
Plays with Coolness and 
tase, but None: the Less 
irresistibly, 


ILLNESS PREVENTS 
THE TRUMPET SOLO 


irauss’ “Death and Trans- 
Heuration” Substituted — 
Mendelssohn’s “Italian” 
Symphony on Programme. 

tee te onl, 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, ‘Mr. 
Gericke conductor, gave its 234 concert 
‘last night in Symphony Hall. Mme. 
Olga Samaroff was the pianist. The pro- 
sTammMe was as follows: 
Symphony in 
(‘once 
Tone 


.. Mendelssohn 
Grieg 


Strauss 
Overture to “Euryanthe’’ Weber 

“he spirit of the first movement ot 
the ‘‘Ttalian”’ Symphony is stimulating 
for a time and ‘the finale is a plausibly 
brilliant piece for a. virtuoso orchestra, 
but the second and third movements 
are fine examples of Mendelssohn at 
his worst. How smug this music js, 
how exasperatingly respectable, how 
noodbishly genteel! ‘Tt is like the picture 
Of Mendelssohn that Aubrey Beardsley 
crew for the last number of the Savoy. 
Hearing the two middle movements, 
YOu Can see the irreproachable cravat, 
the precisely cut quill, the’ self-com- 
Placent air of the last of the great 
lormalists. 

There js another Mendelssohn, the 
composer of the “Hebrides” overture, 
°c: the overture to the ““Midsummer 
Night's Dream” and of some of the 
Wwusi¢c in the ‘Walpurgis Night,”’ but 
this charming landscapist is not the 
man of the “Ttalian’”’ Symphony. The 
latter has the irritating self satisfaction, 
(he mineing neatness of mediocrity. No 
wonder that he could not understand 
Hector Berlioz and considered him an 
*xtraordinary person. How could the 
man of polished talent comprehend the 

| flaming genius? You might as well think 
| OF K.P. Roe enjoying the society of 


LNTY Melding, 


et Mr. ‘and the orchesi 
erpretations of th, 

mphony of Mendels— 

sohn e-poem of Strauss. 

‘l ustra’”’ had been an- 
‘ for performance. but Mr. 
Kloepfel, the excellent first trumpeter, 
is sick and no other trumpeter was will- 
Ing to play the difficult passage that is 
famous both for its effect and a Sstum- 
bling block. Therefore, “Death and 
Transfiguration” was substituted, al. 
though it had already been performed 
this season. ‘To us it is one of the com- 
poser’s greatest compositions; it is sure- 
ly the noblest. 

Unlike “Zarathustra.”’ ‘“Heldenlaben’”’ 
and ‘‘Don Quixote,” it may stand as 
absolute music: for in “Zarathustra” 
the composer gives to various Sections 
headings from Nietzsche's book: and the 
other tone-poems just named are largely 
dependent on a programme for full] ap- 
preciation; but in ‘Death and Trans- 
figuration” the title is enough, T,et the 
commentators make their ingenious dis- 
COVeries; let Mr. William Mauke note 
a nice distinction between fever-theme 
No. 1 and fever-theme No, 2—a tvnhoid 
fever chart might possibly be helpful, 
unless a stil] more acute’ glossarist 
Should discover that Strauss’ sick man 
died of cancer of the liver. ‘‘Death and 
Transfiguration’—are not these two 
words a_ sufficient clew to even the 
hearer of slight imagination? 

We remember Mr. Mac'Dowel] Saying 
after he heard one of Strauss’ more 
radical compositions for the first time: 
“This is undoubtedly art, anda it is great 
and overwhelming art; but whether it is 
music, is another question. Perhaps it 
is a new form of art.”” He would not 
have queried today the musical art of 
“Death and Transfiguration,” but an 
admirer of the modern School might 
with good reason question the high 
artistry of Mendelssohn’s ‘*Italian’”’ 
Symphony. Strauss Succeeded in his 
endeavor, but how much of Italy is in 


Mendelssohn’s music? Compare the an- 


dante of the Symphony with the slow 
movement “On the Heights’ in Char- 
pentier’s ‘‘Impressions of Italv”’ and 
mark the difference in poetic thought 
and expression. 

In the finale Mendelssohn put into 
music what he had experienced in the 
Corso in Carnival] times. Some young 
ladies threw confettj at him. A young 
English woman was equally rude, Men- 
delssohn wrote that he “became des- 
perate”’ and he, too, flung confetti, "My 


blue coat was soon as white as that of 


a miller.’’ Remember that this was all 
highly proper. The young ladies were 
Of good families and Mendelssohn had 
met them at select balls and receptions. 
His carnival music js most discreetly 
say. He brushed his coat before he sat 
down to compose, brushed jit and no 
doubt sponged it. 

How inconsequentia] such music 
seems when a composition of true dra- 
matic force, of imaginative power fol- 
lows it. There are some who object to 
Strauss’ subject. Like the poisoned man 
in Webster’s “*‘White Devil” they wish 
no One to mention death to them; the 
terrible word, death. They are remind- 
ed of unpleasant things by this music. 
The grand. consoling ending brings to 
them no peace. They cannot lift their 
€yes from the sick bed to see the flight 
Of the delivered soul, But there is noth- 
ing mean, nothing fearful in this tone- 
poem of Strauss, There is the struggle 
With death; and in this struggle the 
poorest clown is as heroic a figure as 
Pope or Emperor. There is no cross or 








lid realism. | 
world; the fight’ of the lone and 
pointed sufferer assumes epic pro- 
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It would have been well for the hearer! 
to go out into the night with such mu: 
sic filling his soul. 





6 at these concerts, and 
| - cal og and impressive performance of 
the concerto ‘by Grieg. There were mo- 
'ments in the first movement when she 
taecentuated too sharply in the reaaing 
'of a long phrase, accentuated in a 
‘temporal rather than rhetorical manner, 
‘and thus checked the | 
his trick, for trick it 1s, with many 
pianists of the ultra-modern technic, | 







‘of the movement, and with the second 
it disappeared. 
with full appreciation of the contrast- 

jostling moods of the composer, 

She was romantic, fiery, brilliant, ca- 

: us, poetic. She played with a cool 
without futile motions, without 






strain; she worked her spell without ap- 
parent endeavor, bu* her spell was irre- 

































The sick chamoper !5 


Humanity, worn out, defeat- 


ed, struggles with the last foe, and con- 
, rises victor. 


the noble hymn of the transfig- 
the concert should have closed, 


MORE HONORS FON 
MISS SAMAROFT 


Young Pianist Very Effective as 
Soloist at Saturday’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra Concert. 





Samaroff playsd for the first 
ave an én- 





melodic flow. 


so apparent toward the end 


Mme. Samaroff played 





he win a Me 3,1 4 O ket 


Mendelssohn's prettily genteel ‘‘Ital- 

unnecessary nervous or physical ian’’ symphony, with which Saturday's 
concert by Mr. Gericke and his men 

began, is manifestly dying, fading away 

in a pleasant but no less effectual de- 

cline. What once seemed the height of 

“elan’’ and captivating beauty is now 

a rather empty tune that wears its 

welcome out long before the first move- 

ment is ended. There are bits of true 

and fine writing in the third part, and 

E saltarello is still clever and enter- 

taining, but as a whole the work has 

outlived its age and style and will be 


heard less and less as time goes on. it 
was played not so perfectly as usual. 
Olga Samaroff, the young Texas plan- 
ist with a Russian name, was the soloist, 
She has appeared in Boston several 
times in smaller concerts and the brill- 
ianecy and charm of her playing are well 
‘known. She interpreted Grieg’s A minor 
‘concerto as one would expect—with rare 
poetic fervor, with elegance of tech- 
nique and with a fire and abandon, when 
called for, that made her performance 
fascinating and immensely effective. 
Richard Strauss’ great tone-poem, 
“Death and Transfiguration,’ heard at 
ithese concerts only a short time ago, 
lost nothing by repetition. The nobility 
of its thought and the rich splendor ol 
its expression make it one of the com- 
poser’s finest and most absolutely sin- 
cere pieces of composition—inspiration 15 
the better word. The orchestra gave 
to it all their power of fine virtuosity 
and splendor of tone. The ‘Buryanthe 





overture, coming after, sounded un- 
< nasa . usually weak and ineffective by com- 
parison, 








OLGA SAYLAKOFYF, 
‘PLANIST. 


Cece pene: SR a 


A despatch from Berlin to the New York 
Sun today says that the negotiations with 
Nikisch over the conductorship of our OF 
chestra have come to nothing. The more 
the pity. (A. " S > 
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‘. MUSIC AND DRAMA 





Mme. Samaroff at the Symphon 
an een caer ! for the first time at these concerts. She, 


Not even in her recitals here has Mme. 
Samaroff shown the fineness of her traits 
and powers so persuasively as she did in 
her playing of Grieg’s concerto at the 
Symphony concert of Saturday. It is high- 
ly fitful music that springs from contrast 
to contrast, and stops at no technical diffi- 
culties or formal rule and custom in the 
making of the leap. Throughout, it is the 
music of individual mood and not of sus- 
tained and closely developed ideas, and 


| throughout it utilizes piano and orchestra |}, 
almost impartially in the expression of the 


fancy or the emotion that is uppermost, for 
the moment, in the composer. Yet this 
very freedom and fitfulness tax the techni- 
cal resources of the player. She must not 
—somehow it is oftenest a woman that 
plays Grieg’s concerto—make the music 
& means to technical display; she must 
never force it or seem to labor with it. The 
concerto must come from her hands, mood 
by mood, as it came from the composer’s 
imagination and invention. It was pre- 
cisely this impression of unsought and un- 
labored spontaneity that Mme. Samaroff’s 
playing gave. Her mastery and her ar- 
tistry served their full purpose in the most 
persuasive of ways—they hid themselves 
in expression. The listeners felt not the 
means but the moods. 

It is as easy to chop and force these 
moods and fancies and make Grieg seem 
like an emotional jumping-jack, all twitches, 
as we once heard a ecavilling German re- 
viewer call his music. The concerto must 
have its air of poetic caprice, of swift-com- 
ing inventions, of youthful and romantic 
sensitiveness—Grieg was only twenty-five 
when he wrote it, and the merest prick of 
feeling set him to quivering music-making. 
There must also be the saving touch of soft 
brilliancy in the performance that shall keep 
the listener always warm to it. In a word 


_the concerto must sound like a very large, 


varied and highly romantic impromptu. So 
Mme. Samaroff and the imagination behind 
her skill made it sound. She played with 
Steady brilliancy, but not even in the tempt- 
ing cadenza did she harden it. She kept 
the large moods of the music running 
warm and deep. She wove Grieg's 
lesser fancies as so many lyric inter- 
ludes. She mused without mawkishness 
and her sentiment had a northern clean- 
ness. She answered Grieg’s youthful 
fire with her own, and kept it at a clear 
and glowing heat. Above all, she threw over 
the music the romantic glamour that trans- 
figures it, and that hides the thinness and 
the poverty of idea that even then was be- 
sinning to beset Grieg. Sometimes it was 
Mme. Samaroff, more than the composer 
himself, that gave his moods and his fancles 
the fuller and more penetrating utterance. 

: H.: T.: PB. 
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. one more program terminating | 
- present series, and also concluding Mr_ 


. Mendelssohn’s 
| “Death and Transfiguration,” Richar 


‘at several concerts, and her’ musical 
(equipment appears to be based upon 
| solid grounds, and not merely some- 


' by reason of phenomenal technical dex- 


that she can command respectful con- 


r 


delightful introduction to the long but 


‘part went smoothly in its rhythmie¢ 
. swing and the somewhat refined “‘salta- 
rello’’ was played with becoming dash 


Julie. : Beethoven, symphony, No. 5, in 
_ C minor. 


‘in Symphony hall next Tuesday even-* 
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Gericke’s eee dai tag of our sym-" 

phony orchestra. The 23rd program in- 
troduced Mme Olga Samaroff as soloist 

played Grieg’s A minor pianoforte cons: 

certo. The orchestral selections were” 

“Ttalian’’ symphony,” 

¥, 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Strauss, and the overture to Webers: 
opera, ‘“‘EHuryanthe.” Mme Samaro! 
is a young pianist who has achieved: 
favorable reputation in the local Mw 
sical field within the past year, for she 
has displayed abilities of a high pe | 


P 
i 
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thing with which to dazzle the auditor 


terity. Of the latter she has aplent; 
and her other attainments are suer 


sideration in interpretations covering 
a wide and varied repertory of com- 
positions. Mme Samaroff is a very at- 
tractive artist in her style of work 
and she acts Hike a thorough musician 
to ‘‘the finger tips.’’ 

In the cantabel passages of the first 
movement Mme Samaroff's tones were |. 
delightfully meiodic, the ‘“‘conversSa- || 
tions” with the different instruments | 





- harmonized ° ge gg + in expression ant 


tempos, and the fortissimo measures |. 
showed that the pianist was well | 


) equipped physically. The florid bits and 


| 
arpeggios of the second part were as}. 
crisp and brilliant as could reasonably | | 
be wished for, and all the different | | 
themes in the final movement were skil- | 
fully contrasted and developed. Mme 
Samaroff’s reception was very cordial. | 

The orchestral association in- the con- | 
certo was thoroughly effective. Men- | 
delssohn’s “Italian”? symphony made a 


interesting program. The performance 
calls for no special criticism aside from 
the fact that the pendulum-like second 


and brilliancy. The Strauss tone-poem, | 
which was played here earlier in the 
season, Mr Gericks directed with hig 
usual impressive effect and appreciation 
of the greatness of the composition, 
Weber’s ‘“‘Euryanthe” overture received | | 
just consideration in the hands of the 
orchestra. | 
No soloist is scheduled for the last]) 
program of the Symphony orchestra 
next Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening, Mr Gericke’s last appearance 
in Boston. All available seats for Sat- 
urday evening have long since been 
sold and the demand for the “rush” 
seats for Friday afternoon will un- 
doubtedly be much larger than the 
supply. The program will be as follows: 
Perlioz, overture, ‘“Carneval’’; Bach. 
relude, Adagio and Gavotte; Tschai- 
owsky, overture-fantasy, ‘“‘Romeo and 


ee - 


MR GERICKE’S BENEFIT. 


In many respects the most interesting} 
concert of the season will be that given} 


ing for the benefit of Mr Gericke, the } 
retiring conductor of the Symphony or-] 
chestra. The prosrnn, ig a most inter-} 
esting one and the soloist will be Mme 
Gadski. But in addition to the musical 
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of service in 3 city Mr 

made a wide circle 0 friends, not 

ed by any paca to those who know 

ersonally. 

mh high eats which have always 

actuated his work, his painstaking con- 

scientiousness and his willingness ever 

to labor in the cause of his chosen art 

have had a profound influence on the 

musical life not only of Boston, but of 

the country at large. 
The announcement of his retirement | 

has caused fively regret, and ‘this has | 


been displayed in a manner in the re- 
i sponse of the public to this concert, 
which will be a substantial testimonial 
'to his worth as a man and an artist. 
‘~The program, which is complete save 
'in the question of the first aria which 
Mme Gadski will sing, will be as fol- 
lows: Beethoven, overture Leonore, No. — 
lil: Cesar Franck, symphony in D 
minor; aria, to be announced; Gold- 
‘mark, overture ‘‘Sakuntala’’; Wagner, | 
finale to ‘“Gotterdammerung,’”’ with | 
Mme Gadski as Brunnhilde, | 


THE POP CONCERTS. 


One week more and the regular musi- | 
eal season of 1905-1906 will end, the last | 
Symphony concert coming next Friday | 
afternoon and Saturday evening. Then 
come the “pops,” which this year will 
begin Tuesday evening, May 1, and con- 
tinue for eight weeks. As in past years, 
the orchestra will consist of 55 musi- 
cians, chosen from the ranks of the 
Symphony orchestra, The labor of con- 
ducting will be divided among three | 
men, who have done'so much to make | 
the concerts popular. For the first four | 
weeks, the conductor will be Mr Timo- 
‘thee Adamowski, and the remaining 

| four weeks will be divided between Mr 
Max Zach acd Mr Gustav Strube. ad 

There will be the usual ‘“‘special | 
nights’’ and some unusual ones, ‘“rPech’”’ | 
night is set for Tuesday evening, June | 


5 Thursday of the same week, June | 


7, the evening will be dedicated to the 
American medical association, which 
will be in session in Boston at that time. 
“Graduates” right, tne 10th of its kind, 
will come Monday evening, June 26, 
and “tarvard tight’? on the preceding 
Monday, June 18. The date of ‘“Tufts’’ 
night has not yet been finally settled. | 

One innovation which Mr Adamowski 
will introduce will be a ‘‘Wagner”’ night, 


once a week, when the major_ portion 


of the program will be devoted to e@x- |} 


cernts from Wagner’s works. And he 
will also give several ‘fone composer 
nights, devoted largely to the works 
of composers of popular music. 

The first program Tuesday night, May 
1. is as follows: ‘“‘Rakoczy March,” 
Berlioz; selection, ‘‘Rigoletto,”’ Verdi; 
overture, ‘Mignon,’ Thomas; waltz, 


“Harlequin en Voyage,’ Zach: inter- | 


‘mezzo, ‘“Verlibet,’’ Strube; selection, 
i “Mile Modiste,”’ Herbert; fantasy from 
“T.a Boheme,’ Piccini; “Itallan | Ca- 
price,” Tschaikowsky; selection, Car- 
men,” Bizet; “Grubenlichter waltz, 
Zeller; “American Fantasy,’ Herbert; 
march, ‘Lorraine,’ Ganne. rd ag 

Wednesday will be “Wagner night, 
Thursday ‘‘Herbert’’ night, Friday 
“oneratic’’ night. There will be the 
usual arrangement of tables and re- 
freshments may be had for the order- 


ing. 


TIGHT BINDING 


HIS WORK, HIS QUALITIES AND HIS 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


The Raising of Our Orchestra to the First 
Rank and the Means by Which the Con- 
ductor Accomplished It—The Range and 
the Skill of His Programmes—The Sin- 
gular Blending in Him of Many Qualities 
and Their Result in His Conducting—The 


Artistic Honesty and Modesty of the Manj 


‘Laan Mine Beha | 

The quality of the orchestra that) Mr. 
Gericke leaves behind him after his three 
final concerts next week; the quality ol 
the programmes that he has made in all 
the years of his conducting in Boston; 
and the quality, in general and in particular 
instances, of the performance of the music 
he has chosen make the reward and the 
memorial of the work that he is now 
ending. Our Symphony Orchestra was a 
local band when he became its conductor 
twenty years ago. In the first term of his 
service he re-created it. In the second, he 
has made it the finest orchestra in Amerl- 
ca, and one of the two or three finest in 
the world. Its quality has set a standard 
in our own country. In every musical 
capital in Europe, it is one of the titles 
of America to artistic consideration and 
achievement. And nearly all the traits 


that have made it such it owes to Mr.| 
programmes year) 
after year of the notable orchestras 11) 


Gericke. Search the 
America—in Chicago, in Philadelphia 

in New York. Con those of the eminent! 
European conductors—in the cities of Ger- 
many, in Paris, and in London. 
shows such catholicity of view, so jus 
balance between the classic, the unfamiliar, 
the neglected, and the new, such variety 0! 
matter, and uniformity of quality and in- 
terest, as have Mr. Gericke’s programmers 
in recent years. ‘The distinctive quality ol 
his performances has been due to the sin- 
gularly just blending in him of traits thai 
rarely in a conductor are so balanced. He 
has been capable of tireless labor in prepa- 
ration. Yet in performance he seemed 
often to be spontaneously re-creating !4 
miliar music. He polished minute details; 
he adjusted very delicate proportions. yet 
to his hearers he gave almost always large 
ness and wholeness of impression. 1 
classic musie he brought in his later yeat 
the energy and the suppleness of imag! 
nation, and the emotional and the sugges 
tive insight that are the imperative, " 
cessities of ultra-modern music. To il! 
turn, he gave the clarity, euphony, fir ess 
and purely sensuous beauty that are !! 
necessities to classic... Other eminent C0 
ductors excel Mr. Gericke in single ©0: 
manding qualities. Very few unite 
many that contribute to the fulness af ! 


~ 


Not a list 


| 
| 


Sgoriductor’s art, 8 ON Ry 
, The distinctive quality of our orchestra 
is its tone. Transparency, flow and 


§ rhythmic vibraney, euphony and finesse, 


LPSCeRS- 


variety of weight and tint and texture, 
precision and pliancy, untte in its playing 
to give that, tone a sensuous and expres- 
sive beauty as of ivstrumental song. Un- 
less it were a band of virtuosi, it could 


m not have developed and maintained these 


sexcellences; but it was Mr. Gericke that 
first made it and that has since kept it 
such a band. Unless it had endured al- 
most tireless labor with as unflagging zeal 
and patience, it could not have attained 
these virtues. In Mr. Gericke is the pas- 
sion for perfection. From the beginning 
he has imposed it on his men. To the 
end he has never relaxed it. Virtuosi are 
only human, and humanly they have some- 
times resented his unsparing insistence. But 
he has long infused something of his own 
passion into them by sheer dint of au- 
thority and example. If they must labor 
hard, he himself has worked yet harder. 
Between them conductor and men, at their 
best, have made the orchestra a complete 
and perfect medium for the expression of 
the music they might have in hand. The 
players in an orchestra are unaware of the 
whole effect of its playing. They ply their 


“eo ) muisie that had not ste” 


| 
' 
/ 
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’ 


‘heard what he picked from it. 


‘ 
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technical skill, their musical intelligence - 


and imagination. The conductor hears all 
and adjusts all. In Mr. Gericke are the 
ear, the instinct and the understanding for 
every trait of tone that distinguishes our 
orchestra. Long experience and increas- 
ingly fine perceptions have strengthened 
all three. He has the conductor’s distinc- 
tive and baffling power that imposes his 


will and his feeling upon the sensitive hu.-, 


man instruments before him. Thus he has 
made the orchestra what in quality it is. 
He has made it the creator of flawless, 
beautiful, ordered and moving sound. His 
is a genius as well as a passion for per- 
fection of expression. He has taught his 
audiences, almost equally, the worth, 
pleasure and necessity of it. 

There is the music that is deservedly 
Classic, or that bears such a reputation; 
music that is neglected and unfamiliar; 
music that is making its way, or that is 
new and bold; music that entertains or 
taxes or thrills; music that one or another 
part of weekly audiences expects to hear in 
a series of concerts. Programme-making 


1 


E 


has indeed become one of the most delicate | 


of the conductor’s arts. He must keep not 


/ and go. 


one but many balances even, and he must 


be steadily interesting. Recall Mr. 
Gericke’s lists for any recent season. 
the careful adjustment in 


ar and the unfamiliar, of the music of 
many sorts, schools and men. The aca- 
demics and the romantics, the established 
masters and the most individual innovators, 
Frenchmen and Russians, Englishmen and 
Americans, Germans of many kinds, all find 
a due place. 


Seldom has Mr. Gericke re- | 


peated a classic or pursued a composer to. 


As seldom has he played new 


Note 2 
them of the: 


,classic and the ultra-modern, of the famil- Cpa aint ae 


iy 
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He has kept his audience in even pi 
with the new things, men and tendenckh 
of music. Yet he‘has kept them familia, 
,with the music that makes the standards 
and the history of the art. Scarcely a 
conductor devises programmes freer from 
personal idiosyncrasies and prejudices. Con- 
sider single programmes, and there is the 
same skill of arrangement and adjustment, 
Very seldom does Mr. Gericke overtax his 
men or his hearers. Very seldom 
does he fail to interest them. By the 
range of his programmes he has made the 
audiences at our Symphony concerts the 
most musically intelligent, the most catho- 
lic of taste and appreciation, the best in- 
formed musically in America. Year after 
year Mr. Gericke has read new music with 
his passion of thoroughness. We have 
We have 
scarcely thought of all over which he has 
labored to no purpose, or of the perpetual 
watch that he has kept for our knowledge 
and our pleasure. 
So Mr. Gericke has trainea his orchestra, 
and so he has chosen the music it plays. 
To the playing of it, espezially in the last | 
two years, he has brought a unique blend- 
ing of qualities. He has seemed to con- 
ceive the duty of a conductor to impart the 
music that the composer wrote in the 
mood or the passion and with the intent 
that it was written. He has not sought to 
interpret it through himself, but to enter 
into it and to transmit it. Impersonal con- 
ducting if one chooses to call it so; but con- 
ducting that has been very individual in 
its traits. It has been as catholic as its 
material. Yesterday it was transmitting 
with equal understanding, sympathy and 
fulness the Mendelssohn of the Italian sym- 
phony and the Richard Strauss of “Death 
and Transfiguration.’’ In concert after con- 
cert it has ranged as widely and complete- 
ly. To seize and to impart the distinguish- 
ing qualities, the peculiar essence, of each 
Symphony, overture, tone-poem, what you 
will, has been its aim. Every “star’’ con- 
ductor has his “‘specialties’ and tried battle- 
horses, with which he excels all his rivals 
Mr. Gericke has been a conductor without 
‘‘specialties’’ and without battle-horses. He 
has done all things, so to say, more well 
or less well. He has been the conductor | 
that fifty concerts each season in a single 
city require. The ‘“‘star’’ conductors come 
Through thirteen musical years, 
and for six months of each of them, Mr. 
Gericke has been a fixed and steady “star.” 
It is the human way of audiences to chafe 
and weary under high-pitched and clamor- 
They do not under im- 
personal work that maintains its even ex- 
cellence, and rises on due occasion ahovye 
it. Mr. Gericke has done such work, and 
the steady interest of his audiences has 
been the result and the reward of it. 
This even excellence has sprung from a 
highly individual mingling of qualities. Never 
in recent years has Mr. Gericke played 
his classics dryly in dutiful routine. Never 
has he rested content with a technically. 





TIGHT BINDING 


who keeps so 6ut of reach, wher do ‘ws 
have an opportunity. to. show our feéling 
towards him. We would one and all hai} 
such an opportunity, As it is, I rarely 


leave Symphony Hall of a Friday afternoo 
that I do not wonder anew and gratefull} 
at his generosity and wish he could kno 
of our appreciation. I am only one ‘wea 
sister’ to speak up, but there are hundred} 
with the same grateful sentiments,” 


IN THE WORLD OF MUSI 


THE FINAL WEEK OF A LON 


SEASON 
| ) 


A Note on the Symphony Concert—Mr. 
Gericke’s 


pérfect performance, and no more. He h 
seemed to come freshly to them, with an 
impelling energy of insight. and of feeling, 
with an eager responsiveness and a gen~}. 
uine passion to give them the fullest musi- | 
eal and emotional expression. He has never 
sought to inflate or distort them. His fine 
discrimination for each thing in its kind 
has protected him from that. Seemingly 
his aim has been to rekindle them with the 
‘ardor that burns through much of the | 
music of our own generation. So he has re- | 
created them each according to its nature. | 
But with similar discrimination, he has | 
understood that ardor alone will not suffice | 
| for more modern music. With all its ap- | 
peal to passionate, poetic, pictorial and 
emotional utterance, and all its reliance 
upon rhythm, the playing of it must haye 
clarity and structural substance, musical 
eontour as well as tonal color, euphony, ; 
proportion and finesse, wed sgh Week—The “Pops” Again—Of Singers as 
as the compelling p 
vat me ah Gericke has recreated his They See Themselves | i 
classics with the ardor he has caught from > a AA iy | 
the moderns, so he has illumined his mod- For the day, since Mr. Gericke’s final 
erns with the formal perfections that his appearances here are so near, ihe usual 
elassics -have demanded ‘and cultivated. review of the Symphony concert of ‘Frida 
Thus he has heightened each in its kind. afternoon may. properly give place to an 
In the discernment that prompted him ses article upon the larger aspects of : s wor 
in the union of qualities that he achieve with our orchestra and the distinc ve a of 
lies one of his justest titles to eminence. ities of his conducting. ‘Naturally w the 
Ee ne eee eee ceaniens :aunun ef the Srmmnaes fer Tanea’ th 
oy <p Alig arn ductor an | - | 
siye sense of AP Habe ROR: eee oe music on his programmes, np. composer 
has done, he has done to e rote it, an e sing ir- 
ability. He has left nothing to chance. He riwe Mel may assist in the playing of it. 
has slighted nothjng. There has never been The hour is Mr. Gericke’s and of right. | 
need to make sleet ys sgh dry Mg te Moreover, there was little in the programme) 
tever his mood, he has supaue . rday to invite fres om- 
ahs taal Whatever the fatigue, he has held | oF re ap a Bon Strauss’s “Zarathustra” 
himself to his work until it were done. He had ‘wade withdrawn, and ‘Death andj 
| has talked little, and seldom of ambitions | ?ransfiguration,” the most familiar of his 
eee ee ee heat hin ectiogig. | enemneem™ SUDEMUIEN T OE a and oO 
them tirelessly. ‘ n the curren : 
standards and held his. band and his audi- oid were playing it and with no Net 
ences to them. He has never obtruded less of searching and vivid musica . 
himself. His work, to his public, has been at the beginning or of large eloquence 
we wan. eSB, Es the end. Played as it was yesterday, there 
is no questioning Strauss’s music. ‘Con 
ductor and men brought it to full expres 
sion and to the particular expression that 
the composer sought. Their playing oF 
Weber’s overture to his “Huryanthe’ We 
as complete, illuminating and re-creating ir 
its kind; and to Mendelssohn's Ager 
symphony, ‘Mr. Gericke brought the an 


/ / ! / / 
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A few days ago we printed a _ letter 
from a _ correspondent in which he took 
the audiences at the Symphony con- 
certs gently to task for lack of ap- 
preciation of Mr. Higginson’s work for the 
orchestra. Another correspondent, “Kay, 
now writes us on the same subject, and 
with a word of plausible explanation. The 
letter runs: “I would like to state what 
seems to me the true condition regarding 
the musical public’s appreciation of Mr. 
Higginson’s wonderful and long continued 
generosity to us. On every hand I hear 
gratitude expressed and the realization that 
without Mr. Higginson’s help we could not 
have an orchestra, much less such an or- 
chestra. But nine-tenths of the audiences 
are women, and women without a leader 
to show them how to express their grati- 
tude to Mr. Higginson, who is so modest, 


light and lyric fancy of the composer h 
self. No composer ever wrote, conscious | 
or unconsciously, with so much alr of ti 
cultivated gentleman who finds music 1" 
readiest means of expression. When 
composed the ‘‘Italian’’ symphony, the ge 
tleman was in 'very high spirits. The ne | 
wine of Italy had mounted to his head an 
was running out of his fingers to his mu 1 
- paper. 


Yesterday it 
H..T. Fh 


delssohn’s music. 
most as heady to hear. 


“Barewells” — Recitals Next ! 


mated elegance and the sensitive play fn | 


It has kept the symphony the m st 
alive after these seventy years of all Men- 
was Al- 
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! MUSICAL MATTERS 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Mendelssohn. ‘Italian’’ Symphony, 
Grieg. . Concerto for Piano, A minor. 


Soloist. Mme. Olga Samarof?, 
Strauss. Tone Poem. 
tion.’’ 


Weber. Overture to ‘‘Euryanthe."’ 
A good and healthy 
first to last, ‘“‘What?’ 


A major. 


Transfiguration’ a 


healthy 
edly so: 


one?’’ 


is a triumph over the King of 
“O Death where ig thy sting! 
where is thy victory!” 
sidered as a very morbid sentiment, 
this masterpiece. 

lt is a very different 
modern composers who do not 
with euthanasia, but desire. us to 
a charnel house, They wish 
With corpses and carouse 


deal at 


us to 


is théir cheerful 
tion of Music:~— 


idea of the 


A ghoul sits in the cypress gloom, 
Above a dank and mouldy tomb, 

Within the cemetery’s mazes, 

Where vampyre bats are thick as daistes. 
A dismal pool with fetid breath 
Whk'spers of murder and of death. 

Above the pool the screech-owl wings; 
In it are slimy, crawling things. 

And to the mutt’ring midnight skies 

lhe steaming white miasmas rise, 

A weird sound sighs from yonder tree, 
On which a horrid fruit T see: 
The wind the tightened cords is twanging 


_ > . 4 
From which three suicides are hanging, 


We Offer to furnish whole cart-loads of 
this stuff (which might be called ‘‘Maeter- 
linck made easy’’) to the modern horror- 
mongers, should their material run low: 
but we wish them to 
Richard Strauss was not of their tribe 
until this present year and his ‘‘Salome.”’ 


The performance of the Strauss work 
was very effective, in spite of the absence 
of the whilom concert-meister (for Achilles 
Still sulks in his tent), and aroused an 
enthusiasm that was not quelled until Mr. 
Gericke had bowed again and again and 
the orenestra had risen and joined in the 
Salaams. The number was substituted for 
“Zarathustra,” which would have been 
Siven but for the illness of the trumpeter, 
Mr. Kloepfel. 

We can scarcely wonder at the illness 
and growing nervousness of musicians. At 
Present the composers are 
Superhuman things of all 


for example, was much more difficult than 
anything existing in the trumpet repertoire 
Of a generation ago. 3 

Could any of the great tone-soloists of 
today, who have utterly surpassed Men- 
delssohn in their scoring, write such a bit 
Of musical sunshine as his ‘“Italian’’ gsym- 
phony? Could any of them make such a 


Programme,“ W 23 4 6, 


‘‘Death and Transfigura- 


programme from 1 . 
asks the ferocious | #22d One may miss the grander moods ones 
reader, “is such a subject as ‘Death and 
Decid- 
In its place the Death-feeling is 
as normal as that of Life, and this work 


Terrors. 
O Grave |In 
Is not to be con- 


and 
these words might stand as a motto for 


matter with our 
all 
live in 
sleep 
with skeletons. 
To set something like the following picture 
chief func- 


understand that 


demanding | 
t of them. Mr. | 
Kloepfel’s work in the Mahler symphony, | 


ye 
{ i 


word of praise to be spoken for the horns,. 
in the next movement, and for the bril- 
liancy of the Saltarello which ended the 
work. We wonder whether the giant com- 
“posers of the present will hold as well 60 
years after their death as Mendelssohn 
'has done. The symphony wags appa 
| to the echo. Nevertheless one must not’ 
seek in Mendelssohn the modern strength, 
|in a while; but one ought not to seek for . 
a frieze ulster when examining a lace man- 
tilla. It was very comfortable music. 


ee eee 


Mme, Olga Samaroff made a triumph 
Grieg’s concerto. We had this com- 
position a year ago, played most prosaical- 
‘ly by a celebrated pedagogue; at that timé 
‘its poetry evaporated. But at this concert 
all its subtlety and charm was revealed. 
.There was abundant power in the inter- 
)pretation, but no forcing; beautiful 
‘romance, but no mawkishness: and the 
cadenza of the first movement became 4a 
very brilliant display of technique, chiefly 
in octave and heavy chord work. 
| The work wears better than one had,» 
thought; we now prize it higher at each 
_repeated hearing. Yet we find its chief 
| beauty in the short Adagio. Here we have 
that. brooding melancholy of the North 
‘of which Grieg is such a poetic exponent, 
’One can also praise the national flavor 
'which is in the composition; the hearty 
“jump of the Halling, the hop of the Spring- 
rtanz, are in the brisk measures of the 
finale. Yet it is not a great concerto in 
the sense that Brahms’ two, and Beet- 
choven’s last two concertos, are master- 
pieces; it is not a symphony with an in- 
terwoven thread of piano obbligato run- 
ning through its warp and woof. It is 
urather an effective piano solo with an 
orchestral accompaniment and orchestral 
interludes, 
The reminiscence-hunter may find “IT 
dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls” 
translated into Norwegian, in the finale, 
~and some of the sharp contrasts are over- 
drawn by the composer, but just these 
. points displayed Mme. Samaroff splendidly. 
She is evidently a master of the art of 
> contrasts and of working up climaxes. 
a Therefore the performance aroused un-=, 
4 bounded enthusiasm. The artist was re-=7 
; called so many times that we lost the 
count of her reappearances. She was | 
obliged to come back to the platform«some | 
= half-dozen times to acknowledge the un- | 
ceasing applause. And the exquisite perss 
formance merited this unusual tribute, » 
The concert was remarkable’ for the 
Keen interest displayed by the public from 
beginning to end. We do not recall an 
occasion where the “symphony” audience 
Was so constantly enthusiastic and ap- 
plausive. But the climax of it all was in 
the work first described,, the great com- 
position of Richard Strauss. We were 
sorry to hear even the ‘‘Euryanthe’’ over-,, 
ture after this, although it was also ex 


cellently performed, It was the theatri¢al 
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—] T will be interesting to read the parting remarks in the Boston 


press when Gericke leaves that intellectual city. THE Mv- 
SICAL CouRIER has always stoutly asserted that Gericke was not 
the proper man for the place he occupied. Under his moribund 
guidance the Boston Symphony Orchestra has lost in virility, 
in authority and in brilliancy. He will not be missed vitally in 
this country. It now remains to be seen what post of importance 
Europe will offer Gericke when he gets there—for he has already 
announced his intention of leaving America, which supplied him 
for thirteen years with the only real fame he ever achieved, and 
with the only real salary he was ever paid for conducting. Of 
course, he got money for conducting somewhere or other in a 
corner of Germany or Austria, but the pittances paid there to 
leaders do not pass here as salaries. THe Mustcar COURIER will 
report faithfully all the fine offers to be made to Gericke from 
now on by London, Berlin, Paris, Vienna, Dresden. Prague 
Leipsic, Munich, Madrid, St. Petersburg and Leopschiitz. | 


—_ s —_—_ —_—_— 


Programme. 


MENDELSSOHN. SYMPHONY No. 4, in A major. (Italian. ) 


CONCERTO for PLANOFORTE. 
RICHARD STRAUSS. SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘“‘Thus spake Zarathustra.”’ 


OVERTURE, to ‘‘Euryanthe,’ 


Soloist: 


Mme. SAMAROFF. 
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he enehilig es € poetic, and one did not desire 
the feotlight flavor after that death-bed 


ger 
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fene. It was a distinct | it. _ T will be interesti es 
. wah on nap! eon . pri teresting to read the parting remarks in the Boston _— 
eA aR 8 | press when Gericke leaves that intellectual city. THE Mv- 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS. SLCAL (COURIER has alwa F = : 
De en an ae Bom hory ot ys stoutly asserted that Gericke was not 
concerts is fast drawing to a close, 1e proper man for the place he occupied. Und 
one more program terminating the suidanc | pied. nder his moribund 
resent series, and also concluding Mr guidance the Boston Symphony Orchestra | irili 
ericke’s conductorship of our sym- in authority and in 1 11 te stra has lost in virility, 
phony orchestra. The 23rd program in- | at VY and in Drilianc H ry : ; “ 
troduced Mn.e Olga Samaroff as soloist this oc ey He will not be missed vitally in 
for the first time at these concerts. She This country. It now remains to be seen what ' 
played Grieg’s A minor pianoforte con- arc 9a. a ° Nat post of Importance 
certo. The orchestral selections were surope will offer Gericke when he sets ther for h 
Mendelssohn's ‘Ttalian’’ symphony p - ea ; — ‘re—tor he has already 
“Meath and Transfiguration,” Richard announced his intention of leaving America. which s “0 
Strauss, and the overture to Weber's far thivtaen vaar ; ~* aay WEEE supplied him 
pera, ‘“Euryanthe.”” Mme Samaroff thirteen years with the only real fame he ever achi 
fs a young pianist who has achieved a | with + a - » ever achieved, and 
favorable reputation in the local mu- ith the only real salary he was ever paid for cc 1 
gical field within the past year, for she | course. | : conducting. Of 
has displayed abilities of a high order rse, he got money for conducting somewh . 
at several concerts, and her musical mien . Cin Se * ‘where or other in a 
equipment appears to be based upon ner oO m@rmany or Austria, but the ittane i 
solid grounds, and not merely some- | | tiehaie ee : pittances paid there to 
thing with which to dazzle the auditor eaders do not pass here as salaries. Ture Mustcar C 
by reason of phenomenal technical dex- | report faithfully : ISICAL COURIER will 
teritv. Of the latter she has aplenty pol aitnru ly all the fine offers to be made to Geric , 
and her other attainments are such caer <2 ie. a : ade to Gericke from 
that she can command respectful con- | w On DY ondon, Berlin, Paris Vienna, D d 
sideration in interpretations covering | Leinsic. M ‘<h Wadet ’ Aiiid, resden, Prague, 
@ wide and varied repertory of com- | | eipsic, Munich, Madrid, St. Petersburg and Leopschii 
poptone. Mme Samaroff is a very at- | ere Copscnhutz, 
ractive artist in her style of work 
nd she acts like a thorough musician 
o “the finger tips.’ 
In the cantabel passages os the first 
Aetignt fu Mme Samaroff’s tones ware 
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lightfully melodic, . the ‘“conversa- 

ns”’ ey che quer ererns instruments | 

armonize erfectly in expression @ | 

empos, and the fortissimo measures : Programme. 
showed that the pianist was well 
equipped physically. The florid bits and 
arpeggios of the second part were as 
pee heaton "and. ail the -aifrerent | MENDELSSOHN 
themes in the final movement were skil- | SYMPHONY No. 4, in A major, (Italian. ) 
fully contrasted and developed. Mme | 
Samaroff’s reception was very cordial. | 

The orchestral association in the con- | 
certo was thoroughly effective. Men- | 
@elssohn’s “Italian’’ symphony_ made 4_ 

meee rm impoauction, to the Jong but | | 

eresting program. “he pertormance | CONC ‘ - 
calls for no special criticism aside from | : ERTO for PIANOFORTE, 
the fact that the pendulum-like second 

art went smoothly in its rhythmic 

Hb and the nick gia Rebar scea —— | 
rello’’ was play wit ecoming das | 
and prilliancy. The Strauss tone-poem, | RICHARD STRAUSS. 
which was played here earlier in the 
season. Mr Gericks directed with his 
msual impressive effect and appreciation 
of the eatness of the composition. 

eber’s ‘“Huryanthe’’ overture received | 
just consideration in the hands of the OVERTURE, to ‘‘Euryanthe,’ 
orchestra. 

No soloist is scheduled for the last 
program of the Symphony, orchestra 
next Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening, Mr Gericke’s last appearance 
in Boston. All available seats for Sat- 
urday evening have long since been 
sold and the demand for the “rush” 
geats for Friday afternoon: will wun- Soloist: 
“ cig i much larger than the 
‘supply. 6 program will be as follows: 
‘Perlioz, overture, ‘‘Carneval’; Bach. | 
fre e, Adagio and Gavotte; Tschai- Mme. SAMAROFF. 


SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘‘Thus spake Zarathustra.’’ 


t 


owsky, Overture-fantasy, ‘““‘Romeo and 
Julie. : Beethoven, symphony, No. 5, in 
C minor. uu (90s - 
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Symphony in D minor 
Overture, “‘ Sakuntala 


Overture, ‘‘ Leonore,”’ No. 3 
Closing scene from “ Gotterdimmerung ”’ 


“ Der Freischiitz ”’ 


SOLOIST, 


Programme 
Aria, “ Wie nahte mir der Schlummer,” from 
Madame GADSKI. 


gro non troppo. 


SYMPHONY HALL 


Allegro non troppo. 


Lento: Alle 
Allegretto. 


I 
IT. 
ITT. 


After the symphony there will be an intermission of ten minutes 


Cd 


CESAR FRANCK 


BENEFIT CONCERT 
WILHELM GERICKE 


BEETHOVEN 
GOLDMARK 
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r. de ours | of 
Magnificent Tribute to 

r : : ‘ pane with DERCRP EATON T IE and the, 
[ | Wilhelm Gericke. wet would have’ beer hard to select a! 


series of works better suited to the oc-_ 
ctasion, and it would have. been almost | 
‘impossible to get any band to play, 


bs ‘them as tha Symphony men did last 
‘High Enthusiasm at Benefit Concert) sign. “tey” seemea inspired. 

| : First wee the dy tedge aoy hee 3 st cnt 
ore’ overture; en e Cesar Franc 

in Symphony Hall. symphony in D minor, with its scream- 

ing unisons, that lift one clean into the 

exaltation of a dream, the unexpected 

| /intimacies and caresses of the melo@ies 

To jvdge by the enthusiasm with} in its wonderful second movement, and 

‘which he was greeted, and the reluct- | its moving end—and then, Mme Gadski, 


anc ; singing Weber’s best aria, ‘‘Wie nahte 
ance with which the audience finally ee dee Schlummer” from “Der Freis- 


‘permitted the gocasion to come to an} Ghuetz.” She was in splendid voice, and 
end, last night’s benefit concert in Sym-| delivered the number with all possible 
‘phony hall to Wilhelm Gericke was in | feeling and consummate art. 


‘no way intended to speed the parting.| The bracing Goldmark “Sakuntala” 
f | ‘ overture allowed her breathing space, 
it was in a sense a family party; by and then came the music of the clos- 


‘far the majority of the people present) ing scene of the ‘“Goetterdaemmerung,”’ 
were regular Friday afternoon and Sat-| with the walls of Valhalla crashing 
urday night attendants; everybody knew | down and. Brunnhilde singing in the 


; ) middle of it. It seems hard to be- 
tage tipeac sive, . Everybody: was tiers lieve, but the scene is more impressive 


“who should have been there, and It was | Gn the concert platform than with the 
‘lucky that nobody tried to come who | necessarily unimpressive fire scene be- 


sh } ve been there, because the |fore one’s eyes. It is hard to forget 
nga meet re one sees is safe, though 


“hall was full to the last seat as it was. that the fi 

I, | theatre where fire is feared if 

'-It was an audience as brilliant as Ce rough: t0. ACh. to: & single 
‘often appears at opera nights, in color; | chorus girl; forced to visualize the fire 
the “dressing’’ was less showy, but in| and destruction through the music, one 


ets a far greater blaze. 
vga Alaa re igaioarpe magniicont aie e There were roses for Mme Gadski, and 


handsome—and noticeably white and recalls, and more recalls. She prettily 
black. insisted that the applause was for Mr 
Mr Gericke was given the customary | Gericke, and he in turn, with perfect 


wreaths of laurel, thick wheels of laurel, gravity and an eloquent gesture, turned 


miration of the audience over 
Ne eee eet ee Wie fy se ates. He made them stand 


great streamers of red ribbons. There 4) to acknowledge it; they had risen be- 
was one at the beginning, and he leaned fore, on his entrance and in recogni 
it against the conductor's stand; there of the applause which was intended for 


was another at the close of the first him. 
mumber, and he leaned it against the ——————— 


other side of the stand, And when he 
had to make room for Mme Gadski, he 
could hardly lift his laurels. 

Hearts were very near the surface, 


unusually so for Boston; there scome 
to be a deliberate effcrt to as in 


in- | 
frantic applause that the 
ized what Mr Gericke's | 
hestra has meant for | 
usic lovers in thi . 


5 
and a real affection for the 


For after all, it is 
lity and feelings 

n in the playing 
his is the 

reting the 


oughts of 5 his 


uny-voiced instrument. 
It was symabolice’ eb nies Pig id ee 
| en er a mo - . a 
ee het the storm of applause Stow. Entire Audience Rises W ith Sym 
7 peared. 3- 


ple, unaffect-} phony Orchestra When He Is 
Presented Upon Entrance With 


n cke Huge Wreath. 
is -to come. | é 
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at Last 

helm Gericke, the conductor of the Bos- : 
ton Symphony Orchestra for the past} P erformance of the sym- 
five years, and for five other years now | | | 
quite long ago, but who is soon to leave phony Season. 
the fine organization of which he has 
been so great and powerful a part. The Herald nt ay bs 

The Boston Symphony orchestra ve 


the 24th and final concert of its 25th 
Season last evening in Symphony Hall, 


Symphony Hall last evening. They had. _ 
come to show their admiration for Wil- | 


occasion was a testimonial to him and 
for his benefit, and in this practical way 


the people of this city showed how, ysaerpge ate 

warm a place the great: le and Mr. ilhelm Gericke then made his 

Net ie ader has im jast appearance as the conductor of 
eir regard, never more warm than at* these concerts after 13 years of most 

the present moment. | Nonorable service (1884-89; 1898-1906). 


At Mr. Géricke’s entrance the orches.._ *"@ Programme was as follows: 


tra .ros | Overture, ‘‘The Roman Carnival’’ , 
6 and Mr. Adamowski stepped Prelude, Adagio and Gavotte... Bach-Bachrich 


forward with a huge wreath of laurel, ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ overture fantasia.... 


Some women in the middle of the hall” gimphony in C minor Sat em are, 


rose, too, and the infection of enthusi- These compositions are well known 
asm spread to the whole audience and, here and they do not demand on this 
it sprang to its feet amid tremendous oni ys wie Pgs povnyne ae thew an 
ssayist might find pleasure in analyZ- 
pay = lage Rises. ae modest jing the different methods of three great 
-markable Merinnatiation | Maaeart aed peg ip et Nor Ga Ron Pes 
| schaikowsky—tor e Beethoven or the 
| smiled—a bit sadly it seemed. Another’ fifth symphony is surely a romanticist, 
Deb, er Ogee Spacey Pet pu copter e 4) on, ~ moe as the term is understood today. 
6 concer eé con- 3ut the feature of last night’s con- 
ductor was recalled several times, but. cert was one of a peculiarly sentimental 
was not prevailed upon to speak. It was interest—the presentation of a vase, 
not his official farewell. salver and a check for $1200 to Mr. 
The evening was one to be thoroughly , Gericke, tokens of appreciation and af- 
enjoyed, for splendid musical fare was; fection. 
offered. The ‘“Leonore,’’ No. 3 overture, The vase and salver are the work of 
is always sure of its effect, and it was - g Arthur J. Stone of Gardner, Mass., 
nobly played. Cesar Franck’s magnifi- @! the Society of Arts and Crafts, from 
cent D minor symphony has now thor- ; 4?awings by Mr. C. Howard Walker, The 
oughly established itself as one of the Vase, Which is 10% inches in height, 
supremely great works, while Gold- }§ of simple form, with a delicate scroll 
mark’s fascinating ‘‘Sakuntala’” over-), decoration upon the shoulder of tiie 
ture is never made stale by repetition.» | ee thd in the centre of which is the sma:i 
All of these things gave great delight. |” #8ur° of a winged love conducting wise 
Mme, Gadski afi, _ @ baton. Around the neck of the vase 
e. Gadski presented her serviceS @S jn fine gold letters is the follow 
soloist, and her singing was a notable totian : “ho OT Svil deh etlicen en 
part of the fine concert. She was heard" crateful appreciation sot il par dahon’ Bok 
in the familiar ‘‘Freischutz’’ aria and in admirers, Boston, April 28 1906.” The 
aap colossal last scene of “‘Gotterdame- A salver h a border a wave pattern 
meryng. . Of Jaurel branches with the berries in 
Ht ee upon the lines of the musical 


f After the performance of ‘the sym- 
“ phony, Mr. Henry M. Rogers addressed 
| the tudience as follows: | 
‘‘Ladies and Gentlemen—I have been 
§ -requested to present to Mr. Gericke on ~™ 


the eve of his departure an expression 


’ (of our grateful appreciation of all that 
he has done for us and for music in 

. Boston during his residence among us. 

We have come to the close of 'the 2th 

season of the Symphony concerts. For 


more than one-half of that time Mr. 
. Gericke has striven to make good the 
ideals of the founder of the Boston 
Symphany orchestra, who has made this 


Vase, Salver and Check for occasion possible. Without further pre- 


'face, I ask your sympathetic co-opera- 


+200 Presented the Sym- fe" ee ee 
Mr. Rogers then read to Mr. Gericke 


phony Conductor at His from the scroll desigred by Mr. I. M 


1 B Gaugeng iat which Boy the names of 
‘the contributors: ‘We ask your ac- 

ast oston Concert. ceptance of our gift as an expression 
of our gratitude, our esteem, and our 


.affection. in these simple words we 
‘would attest. our recognition of your -- 


| IN APPRECIATION OF measureless service and the attendant. 


4b ge ah ‘St Aypie! cousistent up- 
HIS 13 YEARS?! SERVICE. | 2fting, and gupnelding of the ideals ana 





FADED TEXT 


Fe ay 


‘short ade he was: evidentiy over- 

| ony or- come by his emotions, but he made a 

shestra:; its noble récord of ach evement. few remarks. He expressed his thanks 

Ws at once the history ofits past and’ to the founder and maintainer of the 

“the inspiration of its future. Youecarry orchestra, to the public, to the critics, 

‘with ycu the affectionate regard and and to the players. Recalled again by 

‘best wishes of this community, and th® the audience, which stood and cheered 
theartiest ‘God speed’ that can be ut- | him, he bowed, but could not speak. 

tered.”’ ' Thus ended the most brilliant season 


Mr. Gericke had been deeply moved jin the history of the Boston Symphony 
Wy the heartiness of the welcome when jorchestra 


Vase and Salver Presented as Parting 
Gifts to Retiring Symphony Conductor 
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Fi Bl oy ores no idea, however, in his mind of 


When Wilhelm Gericke, leader of the | What was to follow. 
Boston symphony orchestra, mounted The final number was, like all con- 


eonductor’s stand to direct /last cluding selections, applauded enthusias- SILVER VASE AND SALVER PRESENTED TO WILHELM GERICKE, 
ming’s program he saw ‘by the -#0ally, and the band-clepping was con LEADER OF THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, FROM IIIS BOSTON 


suquets of red and white roses, tied tinued whi le Mr Gericke Lowed several 


dO ‘| > Ve. GUNSe tion did no. eease f » 
with red, white and black ribbons—the wee, Sat CO oes ee FRIENDS 


ioe when he lett the stage, ana tien it ’ hia gt se: | . al pis ei Fre RCE eee 
rian colors—which hung from the Gade have been clear to him that it was ilme the silver vase and salver which Thegers'’ first word did tne audience stop 


i, and the festoon of laurel which | more than impersonal. Once again did his friends and admirers had prepared 4 apvinuding. Mr Rogers said: 


ain 2 ered the stage, that his last. appear- he come forwé rd and bow and then re- for kim had been placed tn the center “Ladies and @ entlemen— I have been 


turn ‘off stage.” of the stage. There, tco, stood Henry } requested to present to Mr Gericke on '—' | 


”y 


te in Boston, barring this evening's But the applause-had not been inter-.. M. Rogers, who was then ready to make [' the eve of his departure an 
mefit for the San Francisco. sufferers, Re ‘sted or diminished, and for a third ‘the resentation speech. Not until Mr 


_theughtfully remembered. There 1.e@ he stepped to the front, By. this. 
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ateful jon of all fe wig diaaecaalle Sf “¢< 
ts ot wall ee 


‘oft our grateful appreciation 0% 4 MT  Gtebee , r 
fro has done for us and for m ic in Bo ubgtantial Token of Boston’s Esteem 


‘ton during his. residence among eK? 
. e. | 
Withee nas come to the close of the 


e 


2 ason of the Symphony concerts. | 
Por ore than one-half of that ate Mr 
Gericke has striven to make goo 


ideals 


Symphony orchestr 

menaaion possible. (Applause 
“Without further preface, Mia gp jnod 

sympathetic cooperation | with me in *% 

presentation of our gift. 

“At this point Mr Rogers rea 


Will be Tendered the Retiring 


Leader of the Symphony. 
the RP ee eign mtg Het Bila Hae v9 of 
n e last season oO e Boston Symphony 
eo ite. who teed this orchestra, resigned as leader of that re- 
I } nowned organization, is soon to leave 
ask your this country. 
In all Mr Gericke has held the re- 
d ‘to Mr sponsible position as leader of this mu- 


Gericke from the scroll, designed by sical organization for 18 years, and in 


Mr Gaugengigl, as follows: 


that time has done much to fortify the 


“Mr Gericke—We ask your acceptance reputation of Boston as a musical cen- 


| years 
to the 


| noble record of achievemen 
‘the history of its past an 
tion of its future. 

“You carry with you the 


and pat 


gitt as ion. ter in this country, in addition to giving 
le words we enjoyment to the thousands who have 


of Aico Aliant de heard the concerts given under his di- 
ttendan 10. 4 : | 
aiatent uplifting an rection. ; 

He has endeared himself to every 


ideal and of your wide-— 
of the oe good, that will} music lover in Boston, and they in their 


» goes On. For| turn now desire to present him some 


you fh given Se or its token of the great esteem in which he 
Boston Symphony t is at once| is held here. A committee of nearly 150 
4 the inspira- of the leading men and women of Bos- 
: ton have sent ous a circular ste =a 

: ing for subscriptions, not exceeding “ 
o) Raita each, from those who desire to share in 
best Ppp iy Go speed | this testimonial of esteem and affec- 
a. CAppIAaAe.) a Othe letter states that subscriptions 
finished tievas con-{ may be sent to Henry M. Rogers, 309 

e applause am iked over to | Beacon st, who has consented to act as 
r eels ee hand warmly | treasurer of the fund. It is intended 
OOK is al times. | to have the name of every subscriber 

der seve "; | appear on a scroll to be presented Mr 


Mr Gericke Rogers and ncicite. 


then hopped upon the hay stand 
much the same way d 
inning of a concert, ‘Turning 


rectly 


ledgment of the gifts. What he 
oe sowever, was lost to most ol the 
ini ee Ps or Sa 
rned_ sidewise. ) 
eraciated the honor and took the op- Lay reg ee 
rtunity to pay a high tribute to Maj ice toaeph Bell 
| fieginson who, he said, was deserving | ; p 
of greater credit than any one eise. In | Mtr w P Blake 


Those who signed the circular letter 
are as follows? 


S. made an ac-]| Mrs Louis Agassiz Mr & Mrs LC Elson 
to Mr Rogers, he ‘I. & Mrs $R Anthony|Mr & Mrs A Foote 
Mr & Mrs T Prag “ Aa Se ree 
rr -~ head was | Mrs Josef Adamowski | Miss Lisle Fay 
he peer gee eed ap- | Mrs T Adamowskl Miss Frances Thomson 
© Ry Mrs Ole Bull French 
Mrs James T Field 
Gov & Mrs C Guild Jr 
Dr & Mrs H H_ A Beach | Mrs John L Gardner 
Mr & Mrs W Goodrich 


sion he thanked his audience and mr A Pierson Beebe |Mr Heinrich Gebhard 
St wambers of the orchestra and then wr & Mrs FE Converse!Mr I M Gaugengigl | 


ain. 
hewyed gathering of admirers was not ams Cram 


satisfied to let it 


Mr & Mrs Ralph Ad-]Mr BE Howard Gay 
eae 
HD ¢ t, but con- Mr & Mrs C P Curtis [Mr & Mrs John © Gray | 
sree ge iT Mr Gericke Mr & Mrs Samuel Carr| Mr & Mrs G A Goddard | 


tinued their applause until Mr ot'and Mr& Mrs EH Clement|Mr & Mrs H L Hig- | 


placed his right nand on hi 
bowed five or six times more. 

The vase and salver presented to Mr 
Gericke are the work of Artnur d, Btone ftar't aetox theenet 
of Gardner, Mass, from drawings by ©. Miss Ellis L Dresel 


Miss Emma Cary ginson 
Mr & Mrs R M Cushing|Mr & Mrs F L Higgin- 
Mr & Mrs R C Dixey son 

Mr & Mrs E B Hill 


Mr & Mrs S H Hooper 


oward Walker. : Mrs F. Gordon Dexter|Mrs Edward © Picker- 
othe vase, which is 10% inches in hight,; Mr & Mrs E Hubbard 


is of 


decoration upon 


vase, 


figure of a wingel love with a baton 
conducting. Ar the big gel ig 
wase in fine gold letters 15 tne ollo Mice B Hiecinaon 
inscription: ‘To Wilhelm Gericke, in Mre J H Hecht 
grateful appreciation from friends and ws Richard J Hall 
admirers. Boston, April 28, 1906. The Mr Clayton Johns 
galver has as a border a wave pattern Miss, Sarah Orne Jew- 
‘of laurel branches with the berries in. | ett 


ing 

i rm with a delicate scroll! Mr & Mrs Philip Hale}]Prof J K Paine 

a gal the shoulder of eae ane sepenrek a & Mrs J Quingy on 
ich is the small ss Hunt Mrs am 

mm the center of ig Mrs Julia Ward Howe Rogers 
Mrs George Howe Miss Catherine Russell 
Miss Higginson Mr & Mrs H M Rogers 
Mrs M S Russell 
Prof & Mrs T W Rich- 


ards 
Prof & Mrs B L Rob- 


inson 
Prof & Mrs J H Ropes 


‘gold upon the lines of the musical staff. Mrs Phobe:A P Jenks Mr & Mrs W Sargent 


The check, which is made in addition Mrs F W Jones 


Mrs George R Shaw 


to the silver tribute, amounted to about Mr & Mrs B J Lang Mr & Mrs O C Stevens 


- “4200. 


Miss Margaret Lan “Mr & Mrs G H Stoddard 

Miss Alice Longfellow Mr & Mrs CS Sargent 

Mr & Mrs T Loring Mrs Gideon Scull 

Miss M.C Loring Prof & Mrs g H Toy - 

Mr C M Loeffler Miss Edith’ ge 

Miss Lena Little — Mr & —_ G Thorpe 

Mr W A Locke iMr & Mts S L Thorn 

Dr & Mrs §S dike 
maid & Mrs A Thorndike 


—o—— CT CT 
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ar 
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| have been exceedingly gratifying to Mr. 
| Gericke, Musically, the concert was of | 


JT Ut~ 


, bs 
. ‘ 4A? ys ‘ 
- my yi oi 2 
’ Tt; wD, 7 va wT 7 ¥ . 
: 


Mr & Mrs N Matthews |Mr Mre F > Vinton | “Ov 
- Dr & Mrs H L.Mor “I Mrs Roger Walcott ance, In 
|| Mr& Mrs Frank Gair Mr & Mrs HM itney 

Macomber Mr a Mie Wk Whitnes | Mrs. Gericke, with her daughter and 
Miss Ff P Mason Mr & Mrs O H Walker | mother; Mr. Robert M. Cushing, with 


Mr & Mrs J B Mi - 
Mrs EC Moore et |Mr & Mrs A F Wads-| Mrs. Andreas Andersen and Mr. Grafton 


Prof C Eliot Nort ne eh Cushin 
on = ° 
Mr & Mrs 1 Poco an to & 3 {rs O F Wads &; Mr. Horatio Lamb, Mr. and 


Mr &Mrs F & Peabody|Mr & Mrs SD Warren | MTS: Henry L. Higginson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mr & Mrs W L Parker!Mrs Andrew Weeks Richard C, Dixey, Miss Rosamond Dix 

Mrs Jopn.© Philips |Mige Mary May Win-|and Miss Mary Tappan, Mr. and Mrs, 

7 ro | . . ® 

Pres & Mrs ( W Eliot |Mr William F Winch DeFord Bigelow, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 

Miss Mary May Winsor| Carr, Mrs. William P. Fay, Mr. and 


Dr & Mrs J W Eliot 
Mrs. F. J. Bradlee, Dr. and Mrs. Henry 


Mr & Mrs R D Evans 
Se ne el ene 
, 
| -Lee (Morse, Mr. B. J. Lang and Miss 
| _ Rosamond Lang, Mr. and Mrs. W. B. 
P. Weeks, Miss Dorothy Bolles, Mr. and 
| Mrs. James R. Poor, Mrs. B. P. Che- 
} qmey and Miss @lizabeth Cheney, the 


' Rev. Dr. and Mrs. William H 
| Dr. Hall Curtis and his danahitce, Ga 
~ Robert Heaton, Mrs. Adamowski, Mr. 
, @nd Mrs. Boylston Beal, Mr. and Mrs. 
| Francis R. Allen and Miss Dorothy Al- 
| (len, Mr. and Mrs. F. P. Vinton, Mrs. 
os biy M. Clapp and Miss Clapp, Miss 
,, ™ Bs ak nierwcah French, Mrs. Francis H. Pea- 
| There was @ splendid’ audiente at | sgh gh eng Rawat sgionc Sy ving Ae 
| 
| 


Symphony ‘Hall Tuesday night for Mr. | worsen, Mt Harry Young, Miss Kate 


; Folsom, Mr. 
Gericke’s benefit, and many in the hall deer sg PP gsi "ona wer 
: ’ Ss. " soorn, 


were warm personal friends of the or- | mrs 
chestra leader. The great and evident- 
ly very genuine demonstration must ' 


Roger Allen and Miss Rosa- 
mond Allen, Mrs. Ss. B. . Field, 
| the Misses Mills, Mrs. Arthur Mills and 
| Miss Anna Mills, Miss Annie and Miss 


| | Albby Manni I 
highest order. Two immense laurel 4 Miss esetke oak ge eeu ira 
,» MOS, ale, 


wreaths were handed up to Mr. Gericke > 

arp 4 the evening. Mme. Gadski, the ee gorerncg prc Nha camel 
peers: wore a Paris gown of pale blue, which ended the season and f : ea 
‘mbroldered in silver. In the audience, . there was a tremend noe aaa 
largely representative of the best social Henry M Rogers t sued na tee nape 
and musical element, were Mr. and Mrs. form and Neem ange Mr Gecicha inal 


I’, I, Amory, Mrs. Amory wearing black | vase valued at $600 or more, made ‘by 


lace; Mrs. John C. Gray, black jetted.) the Arts and Crafts Society, and @ 


lace over white; Mrs. Oliver Ames, in ‘ 
: ‘ » 41M | check for a lar 
wi ee se amount from a num- 
ee pe: ne Mrs. Gordon Ab- | ber of his personal friends, which Pr 
is | tee * ear pind Bray princess | course brought enthusiasm to boiling 
white lace; Mrs. John C. | point. The benefit, by the way, Tuesday 


Phillips, in black, and Miss Anna Phil $3500. 
, ’ 7 ni ht, 
lips, pale blue accordion plaited liberty; Sen ee a ee ie : 


Mrs. F. §. Watson, pearl-gray voile; ’ 
Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Goodrich, withr 
Mr. T. Dennis Boardman, Mrs. Good- j 
rich in black jetted net and lace; Mr. 
A 


and Mrs. F. 8. Converse, the latter 
all in black; Mrs. Eben D. Jordan, in > 
gray silk; Miss Dorothy Jordan, pale 
blue chiffon and lace; Miss Rosamond 
Saltonstall, white Valenciennes lace; ‘ 
Miss Sally Lawrence, pale blue silk; | 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry M. Whitney ana: Great Conductor Bids Farewell to 
Miss Laura Whitney, Mrs. Whitney ‘| 

wearing pale blue silk with white lace; Boston and the Symphony 

Mr. and Mrs, Dudley Fay and Miss 

Rosamond Fay, Mrs. Fay in green bro- Orchestra. 
caded gilkk and lace; Mr. and Mrs. Mat- - (5 | 
thew Luce, Mrs. Luce in cream lace, ne AY fate | . 

and Mrs. Matthew Luce, Sr., in black The closing of the Symphony. season 
satin; Mrs. Pierre Severance, in black © Saturday evening was an occasion, 


er white, and Miss Hmily Sever- 
mode voile. Others there were | 
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tury of these enown certs, 
7 nd it was also the official and real 
farewell of Wilhelm Gericke, the con- 
ductor who has been the guiding spirit 
‘ef the orchestra for more than half 
that time, afid has, more than. any 
Sther, made it great. The immense au-. 
@ience showed in no uncertain way its 
aj preciation of hits work; unusually 
hearty applause greeted the leader's ap- 
pearance and this swelled and grew as 
piece after piece of the noble program 


ly: oe 3s 4 

fme Gads nly : 
ner tpetvises to Mr Gericke sang an 
aria from ‘Der Freischutz. She was 
charming. jin. a pale blue. satin gown 
trimmed both’ skirt: and bodice with 
lace, und wearing one, red rose at the 
front of the corsage. A large bouquet 
of american beauty roses sag inet 
her over. .ithe  footlignhts. After the 
Sakuntala: overture, there came the 
closing scene from , “Gotter Dammer- 
ung’ played gloriously by the orchestra 
and sung by Mme’ Gadski. Both Mr 


GR hl Pee 3 4m is i de NL 5 ra ee 
A Letter from Mr. Gericke to His Friends 


The following letter from Mr. Gericke, | 
which we owe to the courtesy of Mr. Henry 


M. Rogers, explains itself and is i 
excuse for publication : 


Brookline, Mass., April 30, 1906. 

Rogers—I should like to 
express my heartfelt appreciation and grat 
itude through you to all whose names are 
signed on the scroll that accompanied the 
beautiful and truly artistic vase presented 
to me, together with a most generous token 


My Dear Mr. 


of goodwill, and, 


ts own 


Expresses His Deep Gratitude to 


if I may say it, of affec- 
ecu , poh 
Gericke and. Mme Gadski were several 


' Durin i ay 
times recalled, but the audience were been ee i pitino oe Aver 
insistent that Mr Gericke should appear friendships, and I have often been deeply R + / ya, Bias? 
phony died away, it became an OVver- | wione, which -he : did amid ree moved by the more than friendly disposi- ri meee 2 me 2170 b 
whelming tumult of hand-clapping and | 2 Wyjause. _A few In the house tas wWil- tion of the Symphony audiences towards 4% oo gl b eee a lend eth one ae 
shouts. and Mrs Leverett. Tuckerman, ica me; but I was wholly unprepared for the a etna my Se ne er en bin. 
zt, A Gift of Silver. liam P.: Fay, beesiggel kai Sa pict tribute paid me last week, a tribute of sense Pigg og rages: He a silver 
¥ nry M. Rogers stepped ‘and Mrs Frank Harrington, | which I wish I could feel I were more wor- V4@S¢ and salver last Saturday evening, 
: ek, nee age? ge ae cantina a beau- Mrs Richard C. Dixey, Mr and ie thy. on the event of his retirement from the 
Rp the Event ah the & oy oie the gift of a Eliot Hubkard, Mrs Thomas Allen, M ae When I recelved the gifts in public, my orchestra, has received the following: 
tiful silver cup and 8 ey A Allen in pale gray and -gray cloak; feelings overcame me, and I knew that my My Dear Mr. Rogers—I should like to ex- 
jarge number of re eS Mrs John C. Phillips, Miss Anna Phil- few words were an inadequate expression press my hearttelt appreciation and gratitude 
~ Sa - Sa ‘ oye rough you a whose names > § : 
meer ces Se wee Reggae depths lips, in pale Hght blue striped satin, of my thoughts. There were many things the scroll that accompanied the beautiful ana 
where about the ae wens le | wl with lace. trimmings; . Mr ae pap I wished to say, but even now I hardly 

a heré men mn ice ot O the latter 

and there was a pare @. Frederic S. Ccnverse, 
With. a Ng An Ries Mr. Rogers black velvet and lace; Mr and Mrs 
“ eep ; | 


- truly artistic vase presented to me, together 
know how to say them. Believe 
made a little address of presentation, ftienry L. Higginson, the latter in rege: 


me, J « With a most generous token of good will, 
to which Mr. Gericke responded in al- 


and, 
: if I may say “it, of affection. 
am truly grateful. The knowledge that the During my life in Boston I have often been 

musical community and the public at large made happy by 

tio thanking his © snanish lace; Mrs ger! J nagar — 

nh ; ame ttnam, 
en in the orchestra and the musical | Mrs James Lowell Putn 
friends, : 


assurance of private friend- 
were so kindly disposed toward me will ~ ships, and I have often been deeply moved by 
‘s Gordon 
| ad | Mrs Boylston Beal and Mrs 
1 burst of applause an I 1 : 
Reeth. edd from these concerts 4 | pexter formed a party in the balcony 


the more than friendly disposition of the Sy 
be a deep and abiding pleasure during phony audiences toward me; but I was whol 
My remaining years. Yours faithfully, 
great conductor, flity. 3 eae onuel in Mrs Dexter in emerald green velvet, 
: bility, whos 
and satisfying @ 


unprepared for the tribute paid me last week, 
Wilhelm Gericke | a tribute of which I wish I could feel I were 
am in pale gray with lace and 
; dil lik- | Mrs Putnam | : 
Senet tition it will a nk @ find. Mrs Beal in light blue with pink roses; 
able 
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Symphony-Goers for Their Re- 
cent Kindly Remembrance. 


was played until, as the last triurapha! 
‘chords of the immortal “Fifth” sym- 
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more worthy. 
GERICKE GRATEFUL. words were an inadequate expression of my 
| shi ith his daugh- aM oe) 
Music Secondary: cil tig Rea agains De say them. Believe me, 
u presses Thanks for Magnificent were so kindly dis- | 
‘rafton Cushing, Mr and Mrs 
he brilliant charm | lace; Mr Gra : 
importance, and yet t faithfully, WILHELM GERICKR. | 
5! The following letter from Mr. Gericke 
. heavy lace the | 
uent passion of | de chine, the sleeves of . rai 
pieces, the hot and Ron P hit len Mr. Gericke left Boston yesterday go- 
. 3: tall, in’ white valen- ! 
tthe “Fifth” Symphony were each full Rosamund Salstons Mr. Henry M. Rogers, Boston: 
0 
‘pend a month in Paris and then to #6 
: : - Mrs Timothee through you to all whose names are signed on . 
for the most pest with customary ele- | with pale blue ribbon; 
or “ 
Ds with touches of blue at the bodice; Mr with a most generous token of good will, | ! 
: oi often 
een made happy 
Ya , u voile and neh et ; 
fit concert, when a very brilliant au- | Mrs Francis Watson, In ecr moved by the more than friendly disposi- wishes to acknowledge the gift of $200 
| | Wallace Goodrich, Mrs Good- 
: eared upon the stage and Mrs paid me last week, a tribute of which I wish 
_As Mr Gericke: app I could feel I were more worthy. 
| cis H. Peabody, Mr W. P. Blake, he will take with him the portrait of his 
; wski, who has been | Francis . ° : : few words were an inadequate expression of io Pp 
Be nate of Mr Hess as concert | Miss Anne Dehon: Blake, Mr and Mrs my thoughts. There were many things I | daughter, Maida Gericke, which has just 
| ng i ee Se 
) grateful. The ,knowledge that the musical | Well Known as a painter of children. 
| yo ¢ ice Frederic Jack, Dr and Mrs Henry community and the public at large were so 4 
eens cae, One a ihe, ar Gericke ora Morse, Mrs George Rice, Mrs 
‘stamped in gold upon eee , Yours faithfully, WILHELM GERICKE. 
rookline, April 380, 1906. 
ar hter we — 
. i-| Mrs Gericke, with her little davg — 
udience, which man . 4 
aa isnot neede all the selections of' and her mother. Probe otis b i . 


When I received the gifts in public my feel- 
thoughts. There were many things I wished 
I am truly grateful. 
ter, Mrs Edward James, in black crepe The knowledge that the ~ | 
Scroll and Vase Given Him. posed toward me will be a deep and abiding 
, xX- 
, - Abbott, the latter in an e 
| ioz ‘ an Carnival’ over Gordon 4: 
of the Berlioz ‘“‘Rom 
; Mi explains itself and is its own excuse for 
haikowsky ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” | same shade: Mrs John L. Gardner, SS 
the Tscha r ? ¥ ng to New York whence he sails for. 
. ‘ : OTL, 
t in turn |ciennes lace; Miss Barbara gpa tia My Dear Mr. Rogers: I should like to express | 
of enjoymen , | 
i ki, in pompadour silk muslin the scroll that accompanied the beautiful and o Switzerland for the summer. - In_ thes 
sp AdamowskKl, In : | 
gance and 
: | | . ; and, if I may say it, of affection. | 
| : throp Sargent, Mrs Sar y it, | 
j a splendid | and Mrs Win The board of dir 
——Mr Gericke received D by nawurence. of prigete of directors of the Boston 
tion of the Symphony audiences toward me; | ™8de +o the fund by Mr Gericke, the 
é i nie 
A ‘ose and the whole audi-| rich, in black velvet; Mr T. Den 
the orchestra ro When I received the gifts in public, 
master, then presented an immensé| Henry M. Rogers, Mrs Bernard C. wished to say, but even now I hardly know 
kindly disposed toward me will be a deon a 
ain? rs James.P. Stearns, Mme 
‘nd: bowed again and | Wheatland, M 
came forward and bo 
5 EAL & r 
| ine program ‘had been played. Atte 


ings overcame me, and I knew that my few 
to say, but even now I hardly know how te 
Former Symphony Conductor Ex-7Z 
musical community | 
nee the music was of secondary | de chine with transparent yoke of cluny and the public at large 
once 
mor | pleasure during my remaining years, Yourg, 
; f gray crepe 
h | quisite princess gown oO 
; auty of the Bac 
ture, thé placid be 
publication: 
e-poem and the classic romanticism : 
tone-po 4 herbourg on Tuesday. He intends to 
red, |in white lace with flounces trimme my heartfelt appreciation and _ gratitude 
‘ke program, playe¢ 
Tt was a true Geric 
truly artistic vase presented to me, together ‘\utumn he-will settle at Vienna. Moss Ts 
: During my life in Boston, I have 
| k | 
-| gent, in pale gray silk and gray cloak; sympt 
‘ovation on Tuesday evening at his bene- | gen Pp friendships, and I have often heen deeply ymphony orchestra pension _ fund | 
; wrap; Mr 
: hall. . wearing a superb persian silk . 
-dience completely filled Symphony but I was wholly unprepared for the tribute | Tetiring conductor of the orchestra. 
nd’ | Mrs , | 
iD : me rdman, Mr and Mrs Lang, my When William Gericke leaves Boston 
ence followed, applauding jeoghtoes ee feelings overcame me, and I knew that my 
been finished by Miss Annie B. Shepley, 
h tied with broad red rib- | Weld, Mrs Seth Sprague, Miss Hooper, how to say them. Believe me, I am truly y piey, 
Jaurel wreath tied » | 
nd 
abiding pleasure during my remaining years. MAROFF. 
7 be ke and 
vain. and there was no end to the en- Szumowska; ‘Mrs Parkman Bla 
aga 9 ; ‘ ‘ 
the Leonora overtrge, a symphony by 
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(Last of the Season.) 


Programme. 
OVERTURE, ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ Fantasia after 


(Arranged for Strings by SIGISMUND BACHRICH.) 
Shakespeare, 


PRELUDE, ADAGIO and GAVOTTE, in Rondo 
SYMPHONY in C minor, No. 5, op. 67. 


OVERTURE, ‘‘The Roman Carnival.” op. 9. 
I. Allegro con brio. 


II. Andante con moto. 
III. Allegro: Trio. 


IV. Allegro. 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 
WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 
AXIY. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 26, AT 8, P.M. 


BERLIOZ. 
TSCHAIKOWSKY. 
BEETHOVEN. 
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orenids, Then Henry M. Rogers 8 . 
upon the stage and waited till Mr. Gericke 
was brought back, evidently a bit dazed | 


by the unusual aspect of affairs on the 
Symphony platform. 


Scroll Went with Gift. 
Mr. Rogers, in a few simple but eloquent 
words, explained that the gift was an ex- 
pression % oy glee gh ere wipes 
Gericke’s friends, not forgetting a tripute om h 
to Major Higginson, the founder of the yimp Ony Hall. 


orchestra, and read a scroll that was de- | 


| signed by Mr. Gaugengigl and accompanied | 
the gift. The scroll said: | 
. ‘9 
‘Té 
A 3 %, o 


, Beaten OV iru Say 

Vase, Salver and Check Pre- Twenty-Sixth Season, 1906-1907. 
sented to Retiring Conductor 
at Symphony Concert, 


ene ee 


FESTAL AUDIENCE 
GAVE HIM CHEERS 


eee ae eee 


By Kent Perkins. Bosto 
Although the final concert of the season nl 


in Symphony Hall last night took the form 
of a farewell to Wilhelm Gericke, the re- 
tiring conductor of the orchestra, there 
was no note of sadness in the great au- 


dfience that crowded the hall or in the Sony 88 h 
brief ceremony of good-bye that followed p Orn , 
the last number on the programme. 

There was plenty of regret at parting 
from the leader who has guided the ar- 


stic steps of the organization for more 
than half of the twenty-five years of its 


existence, but all sadness was overwhelmed 
and submerged in the outpouring of ardent. | &S ‘ aa 
esteem and respect that made the evening | 


one of festal triumph rather than of sor- | 
row. a : 


Greeted With Hearty Applause. 


Mhe conductor’s stand was garbed in | 
wreaths and decorated with ribbons. Mr. | 
‘Gericke was greeted with a great out- | 
burst of applause when he appeared, and | 


for many minutes the. insistance of his | 


admirers would not let bim begin the sere 


cert. | 
In ag Ol presentation of the oh ig ome ‘ 
one ofy. the greatest of the season In e | O 
noble elevation of all the numbers, the | pening Conce rt 
‘orchestra caught the. spirit of the occa: | 9 
sion and worked with a unity and en- | 
thusiasm that were inspiring. | 
The music’ was as_ follows: The | 
‘Roman Carnival” overture; Bach’s | 


Adagio and Gavotte in_ rondo form, ar- , 
ranged for strings by Bachrich; Tacha | SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER ‘3, 1906. 
kowsky’s ‘‘Romeon and Juliet’’ overture | 
and Reethoven’s splendid fifth symphony. | 
At the close of the symphony and after. 
' Gericke had retired amid the applause | 
and cheers, a handsome silver salver and, 
vase were brought forward and placed on 
- stand beside the conductor’s platform. 
he vase contained a handsome unch of 
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hony Season 
“Pops” Begin Tuesday Night-- 
Frisco Fund Benefits 





Sousa Tonight — Other 
- Events of the Week. 
Ctebe Gov 29,1906 


The closing program of the 25th season 
of the Boston symphony orchestra con- 
tained no solo numbers. It was wholly 
orchestral and comprised the overture 
to “The Roman Carnival,” Berlioz; pre- 
lude, adagio and gavotte in rondo form, 
Bach; the overture fantasia, ““Romeo 
and Juliet,’ Tschaikowsky, and Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth symphony. Since Mr 
Gericke’s resignation as conductor has 


become known, patrons of the sympho-| 


nies have begun to express their ap- 


preciation of his high abilities by an | ‘4 
unusual amount of applause, just as if! .. ear, Sirs: 


he was 4 soloist, and the former leth 
argy so marked at the rehearsals and 
concerts has apparently been supplant 
ed, temporarily at least, by real hones 


and hearty plaudits for conductor and 
men. Last week the demonstrations 
were specially enthusiastic, and after 
beatly every selection Mr Gericke was 
obliged to w many responses to ap- 
plause and also, in the Bacn number 
7 icularly, the men_came in for their 

are and rose from their seats to make 
acknowledgments. 

And the last program made the per- 
formances seem so ‘‘homelike * as it 
were, Just the regular magnificent or- 
chestra and the regular audiences to 
ance, the beautiful interpretations. The 

élicately fantastic ‘‘Carnival’’ by Ber- 
lioz went with a swing and verve that 
fairly set one’s feet a-tripping its de- 
lightful measures. All the rief re- 
sponses by the basses and wood winds 
iat layed in perfect time, despite the 
ont ity of the tempos. 

he quality of the string contingent 
of the orchestra was displayed in s len- 
lid form in the h prelude, adagio 
and gavotte, which 


solo pieces for violinists. In the ar- 


Anco ta for &tring orchestra there is 
but little change from the original form 
ractically becomes 
The unanimity of the orches- 
tral work was seemingly perfect and the 
wonderful smooth and harmonious in- 
retation made the piece the ase of 

éricke 
is men deserved the ap- 
up once or 


arid so each player 
a soloist. 


the invorest 


ted that 
n the, so they stoo 
and owed to the auditors. 
' chalxow ski 


endid effect, ? 
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1OF event. The enthusiasm whic 
ran through the whole performance cul- 
minated in a very pleasing finale, an ac- 
count of which will be found in another 
part of the Sunday Globe, 

In the regular surnmary for the sea- 
son printed in the program it appears 
that 46 composers were represented on 


the 24 weekly programs and just 100 
different works were played. Beethoven 









led with eight, Wagner followed with | 
seven to his credit, then came Liszt 
with six. Bach, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 


Rk. Strauss, Tschaikowsky and Weber 
had four each. Eighteen compositions 
were performed for thé first time in 
Boston, three symphonies, six symphonic | 
poems, five overtures and preludes, one - 
suite and three concertos. | 

Twenty-four soloists appeared, pian- | 
ists and violinists occupying first place, 
seven each. Mr Vincent d’Indy, the 


_— — 


eelebrated French composer, conducted 


two concerts by invitation, and Mr Hess 
and Mr Strube of the orchestra also led 
performances at various times. 


SYMPHONY CONTRIBUTION. 


en 


‘Boston’s Famous Orchestra Raised 
$2485.50 for the Aid of the 


California Sufferers. 
H erate ___. — May |, 1 YG 
The following letter has been sent by 
F. G. Roby, cashier of the Boston Sym- 
hony orchestra, to Kidder, Peabody & | 
a , 


| 


C 


_I haye the pleasure of send- 
ing you a check for $2485.50, which repre- 
sents the gross receipts from the concert 
siven last evening by the members of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra for the benefit 
of the San Francisco relief fund, to which 
please apply it. At the same time, we de- 
sire to acknowledge the services of MY. | 
Wilhelm Gericke, conductor, of Mme. Olga 
Samaroff. soloist. and of all the. others. 
who have enabled us to turn ‘over the en- | 
tire receipts of the concert. Inclosed you 
will find a box office statement showing 
the receipts in detail. Very truly yours, 

CHAS. A. ELLIS, Manager. 

FRED R. COMEE, Asst. Manager. 






















Received and sold 564 at $1.50.... $846.00 
Received and.sold 772 at $1.00.... 772.00 
Received and sold 392 at FRC. ccecese | =©6aeeU 
Received and sold $41 at hs + be. < 420.50 
And sold 306 admissions at 60c.... 153.00 

Total. osccocsccceseseceseodeoersses $2,485.50 


F: G. ROBY, Cashier. 
Boston, April 30, 1906, 


Good-By to Gericke. 
pO oh ———WMay &: 7" a 


Today Mr. Wilhelm Gericke, for so 
many years and for two separate 
periods conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, sets sail for Ger- 
many, quite likely to return no more. 
Mr. Gericke is now in the sixties, and 
his homeland will strengthen her hold 
upon him as the years go by. It is 
worth noting that he is in far better 
physical condition than when he !eft 
Boston before, some fifteen years ago, 
but for all that, the chances are 
against his returning to Ameriva. 
We say it with regret, for even if 
Boston is not disposed to require 
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would be of inestimable value. 


residence in Boston, and all who hav 


come under his influence will wish 


ch he is 
It jg, (Peautifully performed in every part; teat 


Mr. Gericke has been a good citizen o 


and a gentleman of high purposes, as "demonstration—and was the most attra@+ 
well as a great musician, during his/ tive feature of the concert, rs 


fobs ine oad i 
“Nay?! 
o4 1‘ 


tee pit oo ey | 
i, Ly ae 


" th eo : pk 
e “Roman Carnival” overture was 


“™ “tender English horn melod . 
of course, not yet impossible that ripe tr its wild dance vhythatt aan 
some one of them will be wise enough ,all perfectly caught up. HK 
to secure him. I 1 err " 

The Bach selections showed the brillian , 


f our string orchestra—if that needed 


The melody 
of that grand Adagio was as serene ag - 


©! Athenian frieze, and as lofty. Not ont, 


was the conductor obliged to bow his ag- 


him long life and much prosperity as | knowledgments of the applause after the 
he retires from the post he has done! P&ch work three or four times, but the 


= 


so much to adorn. , 


MUSICAL MATTERS 





THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


PROGRAMME, © fe 

Berlioz. ‘‘Carnival Romaine,’’ Overture, 

Bach. Prelude, Adagio and Gavotte, for String | 

Orchestra, 

Techaikowsky. 
beethoven. 


| 
' 
f 


“Romeo anc Juliet,’’ Overture, 
Symphony in C minor, No. 3d. 





The symphonic. season is done and } 
already Mr. Adamowski, Mr. Comee and 
the ‘Pops’ loom upon the horizon. The 


was in some degree 


It rounded out the 


coneert of Saturday 
a lundmark, an epoch. 
quarter-ccntury of orchestral work of the 
organization, and it ended the term of 


cervice of the great conductor, Mr, Gericke, 


As we intimated, last Wednesday, the real 


farewell was spoken by the Symphony au- 
dience at'a Symphony ccncert, and not at 
the extraneous “‘benefit’’ performance. It 
. s a seene of remarkable enthusiasm 
from first to last. The applause at the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Gericke was very pro- 
longed. Every number was punctuated 
with abnormal fervor on the part of the 
audience. | 

In spite of its being wholly an orchestral . 
concert (and the public loves a soloist) 
every seat was occupied. The programme 
was typical of Mr. Gericke's moderately 
conservative taste. 
the most paing-caking care, 


many com- 


positions with which he was not in perfect } 
made 
We have never heard the contrabass 
* 


symnathy, the conductor evidently 
up the two last programmes to suit him- 
self, and brought in 


classics which he loves best. The public 


seems to. begin to share these tastes. | 


There are signs that the ultra-modern 
fever has almost run its course and that 
the “unearthly beauty” of D’Indy, and the 
“intangible perfume” of Debussy, the ec- 


‘eentricities of Mahler, and the fetid mor-| 


bidness of the later works of Strauss and | 
Loeffler will soon give way to a healthier | 
atmosphere and more. easily discerned | 
charms. Our Boston symphony concert au- | 
diences are certainly not below the average | 
{mn intelligence and quick perception, and 
they show unmistakably how much they 


_prize the older school abowe the modern) 


strivings. If oily a Genius would now 
arise whose tendency should be melodie the. 


| excellent contrast, 


f often melodic. 


at us, sir’ 


Having presented, with » 


some of those old ¢ 


1 “Deus ex Machina,’’ the foune 


whole orchestra of strings rose twice in { 


response to the unceasing enthusiasm, 


-_-—_-o oor 


* 


Tschaikowsky's great overture came iH 
} for this composer is” 
most modern in orchestration and in emos. 
tional power, yet a 
There is more made of the) 
Montague-Capulet feuds than of the lovers, 
in this work, yet an English-horn Romea’ 


‘and a muted-violin Juliet can be identified. 


But there was also something like the fol-. 
lowing :— 
Bassoon (tauntingly)—‘‘Do you bite yourthyumb, 


“9 


Clarinette 
gir.’’ 
Whereupon would follow “olarums and 
excursions’ and a general melee. It is 
singular that the highest musical expres-° 
sion of Shakespeare’s play has been on the 
instrumental] side, for Berlioz’s Baleony 
Scene, from his symphony, and this over- | 
ture, outweigh all the tenor.and soprano | 
warblings that have clustered around the’ 
subject. ; 
We somewhat doubt the statement of the 
symphony programme book that this over-— 
ture was played by the Philharmonic Or 
chestra under Listemann in Boston, Noy,. 
16, 1890. * 
i 
Beethoven's fifth symphony was nobly, 
played and was a fitting finale of the Ge-: 
ricke regime. In its time this wags con-" 
sidered. very advanced music. The trome? 
bones had never been used in symphony” 
before this, and the figurdllevelonment of 
the first movement and the furious ¥ ork | 
of the contrabasses in the Trio. of ‘the 
Scherzo were far in advance of their epe L. 


(yelling)—‘'I do bite my thumb, 


: 
| 
‘y 
a 













phrases so clearly given. We fancy that 
the difficulty of this portion of the work. 
was intended by Beethoven as a reply to. 
i who had satirized the difficult con>” 
rabass passages which “a 
symphony. a ae Big 
When the symphony had ended the eli- 
max of the remarkable enthusiasm of the 
evening was reached. Of course this was 
intended for the conductor personally. In 
the midst of this tumult Mr. Henry M. 
Rogers was seen upon the platform with a 
vase and salver of silver. Mr. Gericke at. 
first was unaware of his presence, but was 
finally corralled and made to hear his ow! 
praises. Mr. Rogers spoke eloquently v 
his services and of their appreciation. by 
the community, nor did he forget. tim 
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‘t  pecalled 
urquet and 


~! lower balcony them and 


} easily followed than that of Mr. Rogers. 
'His address was a keen delight to all and 
‘was often interrupted by applause. 


Mr. Gericke was evidently touched by the 
-heartiness of it all and could scarcely re- 
spond in studied phrases, but there was 
evident sincerity in every word of his: 
thanks to the public, to the donors of the 
gift (and there was a large check added) 
to the silver ware), to Mr. Higginson, to 
“the orchestra, and to the critics. The au- 
dience and the orchestra stood up and 
cheers and ‘‘bravos’”’ filled the hall. 
Thus was the “VALE,”’ and now—QUIS 
“VENIT? Louis C. Elson, 


Pee eee 
cB bape x © if ¢ 


OAM ‘Fast Symphony Concert 


Of courtesy and of right there was no 
‘“assisting’’ singer or virtuoso to divide with 
Mr. Gericke yesterday the honors of his 
last afternoon concert. Of wisdom he had 
put familiar compositions on his programme 
—Berlioz’s overture, “‘The Roman Carni- 
yal’ (the first and last of the Frenchman’s 
music to be played at the Symphony con- 
certs this season); the little suite for 
strings that the Viennese pedagogue, Bach- 
rich, arranged from Bach; Tschiakvo- 
ski's fantasia, “Romeo and Juliet,’ and 
Beethoven's fifth symphony. Conductor 
and band have many times glorified Ber- 
lioz’s overture. The suite has served be- 
fore as a mirror of the virtues of our string 


‘choir, and its playing has reflected as 


clearly the beauty and the vivacity of 
Bach’s musical line. Each alternate year 
Mr. Gericke and his men have recreated 
‘Beethoven’s 'C-minor symphony. Only for 
Tchaikovski's tone-poem—for in spirit, in 
not in strict form, his ‘‘overture-fantasit’’ 
is such—was the audience at all unprepared. 
It could give its mind as freely as it chose 
to Mr. Gericke and to the leave-taking for 
which it had come. | 
- Though the elect Jadies of the afternoon 
Concerts filled the parquet and the lower 
“balcony, it was really the farewell of the 
“rush seats.’’ They have been the faith- 
fullest of Mr. Gericke’s auditors week upon 
» week and season upon season, and they 
have proved their faith by their works of 
“patience and endurance, in sunshine and 
storm, in cold and wind, on the bleak steps 
ef Symphony Hall. The 525 who were 
eagerest and most forehanded filled the sec- 
ond balcony yesterday. The belated, the 
eareless and the disappointed were many, 


but for them, as well as for themselves, the | 


525 broke into very warm applause when 
‘Mr. Gericke stepped upon the stage. The 
parquet answered to the spur, and for the 
first time in years an afternoon concert 
‘did not begin “at 2.20 precisely.” Three 
'“minutes—and that is long time for clapping 


nutes more of it’ at the end of the con- 
. To a man—or oftener to a woman— 


° went to applause, and there were four 


even pressed and clustered toward the 
stage. The white of handkerchiefs twin- 
kled here and there. The men of the or- 
chestra lingered and watched, and before 
them and before the clapping house stood 
Mr. Gericke with the familiar gesture half 
of sincere acknowledgment, half of as sin- 
cere deprecation, that he has used so often 
of late. Again, as On Tuesday, face and 
bearing spoke more clearly and deeply for 
him than words. It was 4 pity, for the 
moment, that the ‘rush seats’? were not 
nearer. At least he looked straight toward 
them. There must have been the telepathy 
that. understands. 

Rarely, the season through, has an af- 
ternoon concert gone with such fire. Only 
in Tschaikovski’s fantasy did this ardor 
cool, and at best the Russian’s music in 
this particular tone-poem is not vere (nent 
ing. Recall the consuming longing, the #D- 
sorbing sensuous feeling of the lovers: 
music in his ‘‘Francesca da Rimini, 
and the tremulous packground, as of the 
amorous rustle of the garden, against 
which it flows. Contrast with it this earlier 
music of Romeo and Juliet, and their pas- 
sion with the fluttering chords behind like 
the murmurs of the Italian night. In 
“RMrancesca”’ Tschaikovski wrote with in- 


‘spiration. In ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’ ners le | 
only imagination, and barely enough to Tift | 
the music of the warring houses above very : 
energetic commonplace. Tschaikovsk! meld ) 
no compelling pen as he wrote. There - 

‘more thought as one listens, of orchestral | 


irtuosity than of Shakspeare’s lovers. 0 
3 ee etre the mood of the hour was 
stimulating conductor, orchestra and 
audience to reciprocal responsiveness. 
Berlioz’s overture seemed to leap 
from the band. The romantic on- 
ergy of the music told as it seldom tells. 
The dance tune was as ‘devilishly vivace 
as Berlioz himself could have wished. The 
music seemed to gather ardor and hel 
liancy as it sprang forward. For once Ber- 
liog was striking home almost with every 
phrase and every figure, and it is such a 
performance that his music needs, if it is 
to touch half the height of his imaginings. 
Conductor and orchestra must drive it to 
the hilts. Then, as it did yesterday, it 
stabs. There was similar quick spirit in 
the string choir through Bach’s suite. The 
prelude was luminous musical line that 
seemed by a kind of tonal magic to be 
ever curving into some new arabesque of 
beautiful sound. The adagio was as the 
melting of one of those curves. The gavo te 
seemed as magical in its rhythm. This 
eagerness and responsiveness proadenied 
and deepened into a passion of power as 
conductor and men swept through the fifth 
symphony. The impact of the openyns 
measures was electrical to the ear and ghe 
imagination, Beethoven's music rose jnd 
fell, parted and united, whispered Ms 
stormed, struggled or spoke full as thou,s 
it were a sea of impassioned sound. The 


“ ’ tay. 


symphony. Throughout his was sustained 
power of understanding and expression. 
‘ There were moments when it rose very 


close to grandeur. ea, he Pk 


Here in Boston 


On account of the illness of the first 
trumpeter of the Symphony Orchestra, upon 
whom much depends in “Zarathustra.” 
Mr. Gericke has been obliged to take 
Strauss’s tone-poem from the programme 


of the concerts of Friday and Saturday. 


For it he has substituted the same com- 
poser’s earlier piece, ‘‘Death and Trans- 


figuration,’’ most familiar and best liked 
of all Strauss’s music and eloquently played 
at. a pair of concerts last October. UThnfor- 
tunately “Zarathustra”? must be abandoned 
for the season, as the programme for the 
final pair of concerts for Mr. Gericke’s last 
appearances here is to consist of familiar 
Emo It will include Beethoven’s Fifth 

ymphony and Tschaikovski’s ‘‘Romeo and 

uliet,’’ and there will be no soloist. 


re 2&7 @ 


THE END OF THE SEASON 


a ae re 


AGLANCE BACKWARD AND A GLIMPSE 


FORWARD 


The Last Symphony Concert—The “Rush 
Seats” and Mr. Gericke—The Beginning 


of “The Pops’—A Concert of American | 
, tal. They come and they go. When the 


Music—The Miracle of a Self-Support- 
ing Orchestra—Musical News 

PAGAL . SUH. 2 

Except for a few belated recitals, our 


imusical year is ending tonight with the 
‘final concert of the Symphony Orchestra. 


It were easy, with patient diligence, to 
compile the statistics of the season. Our 
orchestra, for example, has given fifty-two 
concerts; the Kneise] Quartet, ten; and 
so forth and so on. This eminent pianist 
has appeared on such a day, and that dis- 
tinguished violinist has taken leave on such 
another. We have heard this new sym- 
phony on the fourth day of the third 
month, and that new piano piece on the 


eighth day of tthe fifth month. But it is 
not by ‘“‘tabular views” that most of us 
recall a season, We may have quite for- 
gotten that Mahler’s fifth symphony was 
played here for the first time between a 
quarter past three and a quarter past four 
on the afternoon of Friday, Feb, 2, 1906, 
‘the weather being clear, but we do recall 


lj 
: ’ 


many of us received from it. Most 


| programme book to remember how 
compositions by Schubert or 


of two of their symphonies. 


“pen Tow 0 i 16 an Li nt OW ith : NS le iis e ie ir ’ and. if ; eo a hy, 
terated phrase throbbing underneath with | mClviduality, mastery and passion that 
insistent grace, was a delight to the ear 

and the fancy. Never once did the curve 


would have to consult the tables of t ie 
waver or harden. The leap from the scher- | e' 


enumerate the quartets that Mr. Kneisel 


and his brethren and Mr. Heéss and his 


have played for us, but we do remember 


the pleasure, each in its kind, that they 
have given. The eminent singers have 
come and gone—Sembrich, Eames, Calvé, 
Gadski, and others less distinguished. ‘The 


virtuosi have passed: with them—Marie 
Hall, Heermann, Kubelik and Marteaw 


for violinists; Bauer, Pugno, Reisenauer, 


Miss Aus der Ohe and Mme. Samaroff for 
pianists. Our choral societies have given 
their usual concerts. The Sunday Cham- 


ber Concerts have taken root. There has 
been new music that was interesting and 


om 


impressive, and new music that was bar- . 


ren and disappointing. 


In most respects the season has been. 


inuch as other seasons. Unfortunately the 


company of the Metropolitan Opera House. 


has paid us no visit, but we at least brought 
forth a highly creditable opera of our own 
in Mr. Converse’s ‘Pipe of Desire.” By 
way of especial distinction so eminent ~ 


_... composer as Mr. d’Indy and so remarkable 
a conductor as Mr. Weingartner have come: 


} 
; 


to us. For the fifth time in the history . 
of our orchestra we are parting with its | 


conductor and with the conductor who be- 


yond any other man has made the band , 


'what musically it is, The audiences at 
many concerts, outside the regular series 


of the established societies, and sometimes 


with them have been exceptionally small, 


“and there has been less interest than usual 


in the visits of the virtuosi. There are such 
seasons in the life of every musical capi- 


virtuosi and their managers find us so in- 


, different that they will not come to. us, 
then we shall cry to have them back 


again. It is the way of human nature... 


It is pleasanter, at the end of a season, 


to look forward to the next, though it be 


_six months away. In the interval a new 


conductor will be chosen for our orchestra. . 
He may be already distinguished in his 
art. Or he may be ome of the younger” 


© men with the promise of such distingtion | 


in him, as Mr. Gericke and Mr. Nikiseh- 
were when they first came to us, In either 
alternative, his coming and the qualities 
he may disclose in his work will make thé 
Symphony concerts, next year, unusually” 


‘interesting. There is much likelihood, also, 


that we shall have our fortnight of opera 
from one or the other rival houses in, New 
York, perhaps from both. Mr. Conried has” 
against Boston. The Western tour of hi 

company this spring hardly prospe Cm: 


: ¢ 


i; shown signs of recovery from his pique 


year hence it is likely to stay nearer A me, 
and in it at last, if it does visit Boston, 
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To The Musical Courier: 


In accordance with wired instructions, saw Ellis 
relative to Sun statements. Says positively has 
made no arrangements to handle Paderewski 1n this 
country next season, nor does he believe anything of 
the kind will be done.. Ellis pronounces report in the 
Sun to be a fake. Regarding Melba, intimates that 
she-may appear in this country next season, although 
he has made no arrangements to that effect. Ellis 


‘says did not see Hammerstein regarding Melba, as 


intimated by Sun article; in fact, does not know 
Hammerstein, whom he -has never even met. 


BENNETT. 


‘Mr. Ellis’ denial regarding Melba is confirmed by 
Mr. Hammerstein himself, who cables to THE 


Musica Courier: “Have engaged Melba for next 
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Morena, Mr. Burrian, and Mr. Rousseliare 
Whom we can hear with unaccustomed 
wars, Mr. Hammerstein will hardly confine 
his company to New York, and in it already 
are the Italian tenor, Bonci, who stands in 
pean reputation beside Caruso, and 
me. Melba. Sembrich, Eames, Calvé and 
Schumann-Heink are all returning next 
winter. ‘The pianists, Rosenthal, now in ' 
the full ripeness of his powers, and Lhé- 
vinne, the Russian of the fiery tone; the 
violinists, Ysdye and Hartmann, are com- 
ing to America, and there are other vir- 
tuosi, doubtless, for whom managers al- | 
ready have plans. ) 
' For eminent conductors, Richard Strauss is | 
jarranging an American tour, and Safonoff, 
the Russian, has now higher reputation on 
‘this side of the sea than on the other. 
When Strauss comes, his opera, ‘‘Salomé,”’ 
As likely to be put on the stage of the Metro- 
politan, and Mr. Conried and Mr. Hammer- 
stein have each discovered Gluck and pro- 
fess a jealous eagerness to revive his “‘Ar- 
mide.’’ Our new conductor will have his 
new music, if he is to conform to our es- 
tablished standards of catholicity and curi- =2 
osity. . Mr. Hess is already searching new 
¢ompositions for his quartet to play next 
year. Mr. Kneisel’s zeal for the new and 
the interesting is as keen. Reger makes 
his way. There are Frenchmen, like 
Ravel, who are following in the steps of 
Debussy, and whose music would be piquant 
to hear. No choral society in America 
#ultivates the new as does our Cecilia. 
‘Again the Handel and Haydn Society will 
safeguard the classics of such music, and 
‘again we may count upon our series of 
Sunday’ chamber concerts. Even in April 
the prospects of next October and the six 
‘months beyond are good to contemplate. 
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To The Musical Courier: 

In accordance with wired instructions, saw Ellis 
relative to Sun statements. Says positively has 
made no arrangements to handle Paderewski in this 
country next season, nor does he believe anything of 
the kind will be done. Ellis pronounces report in the 
Sun to be a fake. Regarding Melba, intimates that — rings; medals 
she-may appear in this country next season, although wi Vy Marta 
he has made no arrangements to that effect. Ellis anpress of 
says did not see Hammerstein regarding Melba, as  yaria, Mad 
intumated by Sun article; in fact, does not know 
Hammerstein, whom he has never even met. 
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Horala 
Gossip About the Next Sym- 
phony Conductor; the 
Orpheus Concert, Etc, 

Mey bol 


mn INNERS were given by 
t musicians last week in 
honor of Mr. Gericke. 


There was naturally much | 


informal talk along the 
tables about the present 
musical affairs in Boston. 


Singers, 
they are paid poorly in church and have 
little oportunity to sing in local choral 


concerts, one by one gO to New York, } 


where they thrive and are apparently 
happy. There is a deplorable lack of 


general and. intelligent interest in mu- | 


sic. Fifteen or even ten years ago 
young women were in the habit of at- 
tending choral concerts and recitals. 
Concert-going was considered to be a 
mark of culture. Today the young 


women of the same class are seldom 
seen in concert halls and many of them 
say frankly that music bores them. 


It is true that Mr. Gericke is going. | 


It is also true that the superb orchestra 
remains. There will be a conductor next 
season, and in all probability he will be 
an excellent one. There have been 
many wild statements about Mr. Ger- 
icke’s successor, statements that were 
born in the morning and that died at 
noon. 
isch, who is today beyond doubt and 
peradventure the most distinguished 
conductor in Europe, demanded $50,000 a 
year and that his life should be insured 
for a large sum. é 

asked for a house on the water side of 


Beacon street and that the Governor : 


and the mayor should be in waiting at 
the wharf. Mr. Nikisch may or may 
not have demanded the sum named 
above. 

It has also been stated definitely by 
some who have 
that a conductor will be chosen for one 
season, after which Mr. Gustav Mahler 
of Vienna will rule the orchestral roast. 
The statement has _ been made in Lon- 
don journals that Mr. Fritz Steinbach 
was offered the position. A Berlin cor- 
respondent insists that Mr. Oskar Fried 
of that city has been invited to fill the 
Mr. Fried was not long 


vacant place. 
0 We infer from the 


‘death-knell sounds and 
_ceives him, there can be no doubt, an 
-his utter exhaustion would silence 4@ 


He may also have}, 


or oA dyn tg ; ‘ bn 7 a. a iN ALO 

an for Strauss’ ‘Don’ Quixote.” 

r is he wearied by this violent igh 
~pcise, but we are informed by the} 
‘Leader and Concert-Goer that 

isch crumbles into a heap 

in the ‘artists’ room after a per-| 

formance of Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Pa- 
thetic’ ‘symphony. ‘‘That he has fol- 


‘lowed his hero through joy and sor- 


and woe until the 


row, through mirth 
‘Nirwana’ re- 


once the doubting Thomases who at- 
tribute all of Nikisch’s effects to a 


pose. 
Then there is Mr. Mottl Would he 


_be willing to leave Munich? Would he 


be willing to prepare conscientiously 
over a hundred concerts? The story 
‘oes that he has long coveted Mr. 

ahler’s position in Vienna, Mr. Mah- 
ler’s contract has been renewed. The 
Pall Mall Gazette of April 18 published 


. this paragraph: 


“Wrom ‘internal evidence’ the state 
of the Munich opera seems to be in @ 
bad way. Things have been going 
down hillever since the change in the 


/management took place, and discon- 


tent is rife among artists and audi- 
ence. It seems primarily to be the old 
case of ‘too many cooks,’ but upon one 
subject all concerned are agreed, 
namely; that no time should be lost in 
investing Herr Felix Mottl with_the 
full authority due to his title of ‘Gen- 
eralmusikdirektor,’ one of which at 
present is merely decorative and hon- 
orary.”’ 

The Herald has not made any posit- 
ive statement about Mr. Gericke’s suc- 
cessor,- because there has been no defi- 
nite information. After all this matter 
of a successor is one of much greater 
importance to Maj. Higginson than to 
the voluble in the street car, and his 
sagacity gives assurance to the public. 
that the successor will be the best 
man that can be obtained. 

It is true that the Kneisels now live 
in New York. Their going away was 
regretted; they are still missed; but 
their departure did not cause any per- 
turbation in nature. There are Kneisel 
concerts in Boston. There is the Bos- 
ton Symphony quartet, which makes 
steady improvement. There is the 


We have all read that Mr. Nik- | Hoffmann quartet, which has a well- 


praneee and growing audience. The 
ongy Club gives admirable concerts, 
No one man, no four men determine 
the musical life of a city of this size. 
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- Council of Boston, or anybody else 
‘inside information” | 


who knows enough about music to | 
make his opinion of any importance, | 
to cast slurs upon the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra because its members 
do not happen to belong to any musi- 
cal union. The magnificent organiza- 
tion which Maj. Higginson has builé, 
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Austria A ee Fh yer. espondent that as| UP through. long years of patient toil | 


mit CH , ~ composer and conductor he still blows and by expenditures. of money of 


. : - Music affects him as he con- ,,, ‘ ae 
Jui quota Under the influence of it, we would have appalled many another 


read, “He suggests nothing so much as rich man, is a monument to the wile 


[ouisa of 
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the ladies ot ) 

diplomas and br 


‘tae him 2. .oR 
naking, LO Gepartmetl. 


Mr. Ellis’ denial regarding Melba is confirmed by 
Mr. Hammerstein himself, who cables to Tuer 5 PI 


MusicaL Courier: “Have engaged Melba for next 4: ( 
mas, 
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1 frst Sun story before this far more amazing 1 
, B appested in the same paper, issue of March 31: 


TO HAVE GERICKE’S PLACE. 1906 
Gustav MAHLER, OF VIENNA, May Conpnuc' 
Boston SYMPSONY ORCHESTRA. 

_ th According to advices received here yesterda: 
ep ¥ : i a ary ak there art from Vienna, Gustav Mahler, now conductor 0! 
yosi, doubtless, for whom m the Imperial Opera Hoase in Vienna, is to be th 
ady have plans. next conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Mr. Mahler will not be at liberty, however, to 
come here until a year from next October. It ha: 
been announced that the orchestra’s plans will noi 
be divulged until after the farewell concert 0! 
Wilhelm Gericke, on April 26. 

It is probable that Fritz Steinbach, in spite oi 
his denial, will come for this interregnum. Th 


r. Th anists, Rosentl 
‘ull ioe snes of his powers 
| e Russion of the fier 
3, and Hartman1 


wl nt conductors, Richa 
pan American tour, a1 

as now higher re 
of the sea than on 

$8 comes, his opera 

ly ve ut on the stage 

n, and “Mr. Conried and M 
ve ngs discovered Glu 

ss a. us eagerness to revi 
ide. < “oar new conductor. w 


after Me ie negotiation with her for fou; 


Hardly had THe MusicaL CourIER Balled thy 


Seo S rs Sette Sh re les 


oo ‘the 
“Orpheus Concert, Fte. 
fmay b sot | 


“=m INNERS were given by | pe willing to leave Munich? 


(# musicians last week in 
} honor of Mr. Gericke. 


There was naturally much |. 


Ml informal talk along the 

ian tables about the present 
sonditian of musical affairs in Boston. 
Some were inclined to take @ gloomy 
view. “Mr. Gericke is going, and who, 


/ pray, will succeed him? The members 
of the Kneisel quartet are now New 


once 2g : . ,rhom 1as 
a gpg all of sch’s € 


ose 
eo Then there is Mr. Mottl 


be willing to prepare cons¢ 
over a hundred concerts? 


ahler’s position in Vienna, } ah= 
er’s contract has been re oweti nea 
Pall Mall Gazette of April 18 é ner 
this paragraph: 

“From ‘internal evidence’ Aint 
of the Munich opera seems to be 
bad way. hings have been 
down hillever since the ch n the 
management took place, a aise A= 
tent is rife among artists and | aud py 
ence. It seems primarily to be 


‘Stet that he has long cov 


possibility that Mr. Gericke may still be engage« 
for another year is by no means excluded from 
consideration. If Colonel Higginson will accep 
his terms Mr. Gericke will be able to remain. 

The decision of Felix Weingartner not to returi 
to the New York Symphony Orchestra next winte 
is closely connected with Gustav Mahler’s call to 
Boston. Mr. Weingartner will, in accordance wit! 
present plans, be called to Munich to succeed Felix 
Mottl at the Prinz Regent Theatre there. Mr. 
Mottl is expected to be the successor of Mahler 
in Vienna. | 


Yorkers. Singers, discouraged because eR bine exact e old 
y cooks,’ but upon on 

they are paid poorly “at gree _ ay subj ect ul, con c pea a are r ane 
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To The Musical Couner: 
In accordance with wire 
relative to Sun_ statemeni 
made no arrangements to } 
country next season, nor dc 
the kind will be done. Ellis Mahler, and styles newspaper stories fakes. Says 
Sun to be a fake. Regard: Gericke leaves close of this season, as already a- 
she-may appear in this cour 
he has made no arrangemé 


‘says did not see Hammers . 
. . ° ’ ’ > ao w Lb ’ 
intimated by Sun article; Says nobody knows who will b 


Hammerstein, whom he ha potnted. BENNET |! 
It is a mystery to sensibie persons how the music 
‘Mr. Ellis’ denial regardi; ™2" of the Sun can afford to print such stuff. Peo- 
Mr. Hammerstein himsel P!e used to say, “When you see it in the Sun it’ $80. 
Musica. Courier: “Have Now they say—well, the Sun management des@qrvs 
everything that is said, for the lack of ‘ournal il 
and editorial supervision over its music departrpett 
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To The Musical Couner: | 
Ellis denies arrangements with Steinbach‘ and 


nounced. Says as soon as new conductor found, jacts 
will be made public. 


body as yet. 


No contract closed with aiy- 
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On Gericke’ s Scieentin 
Tuy 16. 1Gol 


Tue MusicaL Courier considers any show of excessive 
pride an unbecoming and even vulgar exhibition; but this paper 
also disbelieves in false modesty and self-abnegation in the mat- 
ter of praise where praise is deserved. Last week it was shown 
in these columns that THe MusicaL Courter secured a “beat” 
on the entire daily press of New York by announcing, some two 
months before the news became public, that Safonoff would lead 
a majority, if not all, of the Philharmonic concerts next season. 
This week the indisputable superiority of THe MusicaL COURIER 
as an authority on the musical doings of everywhere is again 
shown, and even more strikingly than in the case of Safonoff and 
the Philharmonic. The daily papers announce in staggering 
headlines that Wilhelm Gericke has resigned the leadership ot 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, his resignation to take effect on 
April 28, the date of the last Boston concert of the organization 
this spring. Just before the beginning of the present year, and 
twice after that, in January and early in February, THe Musica 
Courier published the direct statement that the present season 
would be Gericke’s last as head of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, and that Col. Higginson was quietly looking around for the 
German conductor’s successor. This announcement was hailed 
with derision by the daily press of Boston and New York, and 
denied vehemently by them, by the management of the orchestra, 
and even by Col. Higginson himself, who was angered at the 
premature disclosure of his plans, which he had guarded impene- 
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trably as he thought. And now? Tue Mustcar ‘CourRIER news 
bureau is vindicated again, and this paper has proved once more, 
and most brilliantly on this occasion, that it is the only medium 
in the world which has its ear to the musical ground at all times, 
and, like the famous seismic indicator of the Paris Observatory, 
is able to foretell ructions a long while before they occur and 
to warn those most concerned to get out from under before the 
crash comes. 

And this is the time and place for another confidence and 
another warning. Don’t believe anything you read for the next 
month or so in Boston and New York dailies about the question 
of Gericke’s successor. —THE MusicAL CouRIER is in a position 
to say that no one has been definitely selected as yet by Col. Hig- 
ginson. Vincent d’Indy has as good a chance as anyone else, 
but beyond discussions on the subject with the owner of the 
Boston orchestra, nothing final was determined upon by them, 
and nothing exists in the shape of a contract or any other bind- 
ing agreement. Col. Higginson has all summer in which to make 
his choice, but the probabilities are that he will make up his mind 
late this spring and announce his decision then. 

The report that Weingartner would go to Boston is idiotic, 
for he is under contract to Walter Damrosch for two years more 
and under the terms of that arrangement would not be permitted 
to lead any other orchestra than the New York Symphony. 
Safonoff has just signed with the Philharmonic, and so of course 
he is not under consideration either for Boston. A Nikisch 
rumor traveled into town on Sunday and Monday, but the Leipsic 
leader stated emphatically to a MusicaL Courier representative 
abroad that he was not considering a return to Boston, and would 
not consider it even if he were approached on the subject by Col. 
Higginson. Nikisch leads his brilliant series of ten concerts each 
season in Berlin (the premier symphony concerts of Europe), and 
makes numerous appearances in other cities with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic and the leading orchestras of Paris, London, and in 
fact most of the music centers of Europe. In addition to his 
outside activities, Nikisch is also conductor of the world famous 
Leipsic Gewandhaus Orchestra, director of the Leipsic Conserva- 
torium, and managing director and occasional conductor at the 
Leipsic Opera. Aside from the enormous sum which Nikisch 
earns each year, his prestige is such that no monetary considera- 
tion could compensate him for its loss—and with all due re- 
spect to the orchestra of Boston, a conductorship there would 
mean a serious drop in Nikisch’s artistic importance compared to _ 
his present exalted position. However, Nikisch is the arbiter of 
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solutely certain that had Maj. Hig- 
ginson not enjoyed the most complete 
freedom to act as he saw fit, regard- 
less of “‘rules’’ and “cards’’ and sched- 
ules of prices and what not, the Sym- 
phony Orchestra would not today be 
anything like what it is, if, indeed, ‘it 
were in existence at all. 

There is just now some complaint 
that the Symphony management does 
not hire “native players of equal 
ability.””’ Well, we can all be pretty, 
good Americans and at the same time 
freely admit that the foreigners sare 
vastly better performers than are our 
own countrymen. There .is every 
reason why they should be. Asa rule, 
they have a deeper musical instinct, 
and they certainly have the advantage 
of training in the great orchestras 
with which Europe is filled. Recruits 


On Gericke's 


‘ab4) for the Symphony always cowié tr 


such organizations. There is no Too} 

for the tyro in our orchestra, as any- 
one at all conversant with music 
knows well enough. “Native - musi- 
cians of equal ability” with such meén 
as Longy, Lenom, Ondricek, Roth, 
Schuecker—to name only a few—wouild 
have no trouble at all in making the 
orchestra whenever a vacancy of- 
curred. Foreigners happen to be the 
best players in the world; foreigners 
are therefore engaged. ; 

Bostonians of all sorts and varieties 
take pride in their Symphony Orches-_ 
tra. They realize that it is Boston's 


one great claim to fame in the musival | 


world, and the majority of them would 
prefer it to continue in its artistic 
course undisturbed by any conflicts 
of any sort. 


Resignation 


Tuy 16. [Golo 


Tue MusicAL CourigrR considers any show ot excessive 


pride an unbecoming and even vulgar exhibition; but this paper 
also disbelieves in false modesty and self-abnegation in the mat- 
ter of praise where praise is deserved. Last week it was shown 
in these columns that Tue Musica Courier secured a “beat” 
on the entire daily press of New York by announcing, some two 
months before the news became public, that Safonoff would lead 
a majority, if not all, of the Philharmonic concerts next season. 
This week the indisputable superiority of Tue MustcaL COURIER 
as an authority on the musical doings of everywhere is again 
shown, and even more strikingly than in the case of Safonoff and 
the Philharmonic. The daily papers announce in staggering 
headlines that Wilhelm Gericke has resigned the leadership ot 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, his resignation to take effect on 
April 28, the date of the last Boston concert of the organization 
this spring. Just before the beginning of the present year, and 
twice after that, in January and early in February, THe Musicav 
CourIeER published the direct statement that the present season 
would be Gericke’s last as head of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, and that Col. Higginson was quietly looking around for the 
German conductor’s successor. This announcement was hailed 
with derision by the daily press of Boston and New York, and 
denied vehemently by them, by the management of the orchestra, 
and even by Col. Higginson himself, who was angered at the 
premature disclosure of his plans, which he had guarded impene- 


trably as he thought. And now? Jur Musica CourRIER news 
bureau is vindicated again, and this paper has proved once more, 
and most brilliantly on this occasion, that it is the only medium 
in the world which has its ear to the musical ground at all times, 
and, like the famous seismic indicator of the Paris Observatory, 
is able to foretell ructions a long while before they occur and 
to warn those most concerned to get out from under before the 
crash comes, 

And this is the time and place for another confidence and 
another warning. Don't believe anything you read for the next 
month or so in Boston and New York dailies about the question 
of Gericke’s successor. THe MusicAt CourRIER is 1n a position 
to say that no one has been definitely selected as yet by Col. Hig- 
einson. Vincent d’Indy has as good a chance as anyone else, 
but beyond discussions on the subject with the owner of the 
Boston orchestra, nothing final was determined upon by them, 
and nothing exists in the shape of a contract or any other bind- 
ing agreement. Col. Higginson has all summer in which to make 
his choice, but the probabilities are that he will make up his mind 
late this spring and announce his decision then. 

The report that Weingartner would go to Boston is idiotic, 
for he is under contract to Walter Damrosch tor two years more 
and under the terms of that arrangement would not be permitted 
to lead any other orchestra than the New York Symphony. 
Safonoft has just signed with the Philharmonic, and so of course 
he is not under consideration either for boston. \ Nikisch 
rumor traveled into town on Sunday and Monday, but the Leipsic 
leader stated emphatically to a MusicaL Courter representative 
abroad that he was not considering a return to Boston, and would 
not consider it even if he were approached on the subject by Col. 
Higginson. Nikisch leads his brilliant series of ten concerts each 
season in Berlin (the premier symphony concerts of Europe), and 
makes numerous appearances in other cities with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic and the leading orchestras of Paris, London, and in 
fact most of the music centers of Europe. In addition to his 
outside activities, Nikisch is also conductor of the world famous 
Leipsic Gewandhaus Orchestra, director 01 the Leipsic Conserva- 
torium, and managing director and occasional conductor at the 
Leipsic Opera. Aside from the enormous sum which Nikisch 
earns each year, his prestige is such that no monetary considera- 
tion could compensate him for its loss—and with all due re- 


spect to the orchestra of boston, a conductorship there would 


mean a serious drop in Nikisch’s artistic importance compared to 


his present exalted position, However, Nikisch is the arbiter of 





his own destinies, and it is certain that if Col. Higginson wants 
him, the golden bait will be such as would tempt any mere mortal i eae oe Rein 
most seriously. If Boston were to gain Nikisch after all, then cashier of the bank at the Stock Yards. Philadelphia was in dis- —— 


it will have again the greatest conductor who ever presided over tress last year, and as to other cities they are plainly out of it, be- 
its orchestra te cause they are not permitted by prevailing conditions to be in it. 
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Mahler, Richard Strauss, Muck and Schuch are chiefly 
operatic leaders, and have no ambition to head a symphony or- 
chestra. Colonne and Chevillard are fixtures in Paris, and would 
never consent to leave there permanently. The only other man 


The drama is a business proposition ; symphony concerts are 
dependent upon a limited cultured class, but there are not enough 
of such people living, even in Boston, to maintain symphony 
concerts regularly unless some show a disposition to pay the 


deficit, and there are few Higginsons, and even he has been ac- 

cused of a self-interested motive. If all those Pittsburg billion- 
, aires cannot maintain an insignificant orchestra how can the 
| pageant exist in any other American city? And as long as peo- 
‘ple do not attend these events they are not educational after all. 


in the French capital who has a chance for Boston is d’Indy. 
Schalk, of Vienna, was tried at the Metropolitan, and found 
wanting. Mottl is tied down at the Munich Opera, and, besides, 
is essentially an operatic conductor. Stavenhagen is looking for 
a good directorial post, but he is not of the calibre to attract seri- Me’ Cerick fw hich! Cid in 
ous attention from Col. Higginson. Panzner, of Bremen, Fiedler, 1 sth : sch : ayo chien ein. ts pe sages ‘ 4 * 
of Hamburg, Kogel, of Frankfurt, Steinbach, of Cologne (who P SBE SRC WHETS, BUT BE RAM BO MOS OX OGie POWE URE Tak 

, ; ‘ae Ma Re prem had, and hence it is that the New York Philharmonic So- 
will soon lead a Philharmonic concert in New York), Frischen, | 

i aa aS ! | ciety engages foreign conductors. It is not due to their superior 
of Hannover, and Schnéevoigt, of Munich, are all first class men, abilit ei ene b - lat; 4 
and any one of them might be induced to go to Boston. Of the a lity as conductors, but to their box office relations supposec 


ae “i Pie ig had or expected. 
six just mentioned, the most suitable is Frischen or Schneevoigt, | P 


for they are both young men and the very antitheses of Gericke. situa : me 
In England they have Richter, Landon Ronald, Henry Wood THE “pop” CONCERTS orem: 1 Rata a FMavch, Berlow, asad . sia n, ; 
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All in all, the situation is interesting, and it is as difficult to 
guess at its solution as it will be for Col. Higginson to choose 
from out of such a wealth of suitable material as tabulated in 
this article. The probabilities are that THe MusicaL COURIER 
will be enabled to announce the Colonel's choice long before any 
other newspaper will even know that it has been made. 
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The situation all over America in regard to the practical ; : 
operation of permanent orchestras is somewhat desperate, for 
they are all, nearly all, financially losing propositions, although 
this had no direct bearing on Mr. Gericke’s departure. 

In Pittsburg an appalling deficit is announced, and Mr. Wil- 
son, the manager, virtually states that nothing can be done unless 
the public responds. One lady and friend sustain the Cincinnati 
orchestra. Here, in New York, it is always and consistently a 
begging proposition. In Chicago years of growth have made it 
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his own destinies, and it is certain that if Col. Higginson wants 
him, the golden bait will be such as would tempt any mere mortal 
most seriously. If Boston were to gain Nikisch after all, then 
it will have again the greatest conductor who ever presided over 
its orchestra. 

Mahler, Richard Strauss, Muck and Schuch are chiefly | 
operatic leaders, and have no ambition to head a symphony or- : 
chestra. Colonne and Chevillard are fixtures in Paris, and would ) OF such people living, even in Boston, to maintain symphony 
never consent to leave there permanently. The only other man 
in the french capital who has a chance for Boston is d’Indy. 
Schalk, of Vienna, was tried at the Metropolitan, and found 


wanting. Mottl is tied down at the Munich Opera, and, besides, en | = 
| pageant exist in any other American city? And as long as peo- 


a possibility, but Mr. Stock does not receive as much salary as the 

——4 cashier of the bank at the Stock Yards. Philadelphia was in dis- 

tress last year, and as to other cities they are plainly out of it, be- 
cause they are not permitted by prevailing conditions to be in it. 
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dependent upon a limited cultured class, but there are not enough 


| concerts regularly unless some show a disposition to pay the 
) deficit, and there are few Higginsons, and even he has been ac- 
; cused of a self-interested motive. If all those Pittsburg billion- 
aires cannot maintain an insignificant orchestra how can the 


is essentially an operatic conductor. Stavenhagen is looking for oy ra ) 
ce ; , Ne do not attend these events they are 1 ‘ducational after % 

a good directorial post, but he is not of the calibre to attract seri- Mr. Gericl ie e ' lot educational arter alt 
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In England they have Richter, Landon Ronald, Henry Wood THE “POP” CONCERTS OPEN. | Rakouxy Mech, ierlicss betel tion, “Rela 
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VV ae rhalter, Kaabe. le Opened the 2ist series of Boston’s un- Fantasy, Herbert; march, Lorraine, 
: ? saralleled ‘‘Pop’s’ and another annual — Ganne. | 
In America there are these candidates to pick from: Walter period of peace in which champions of Mr, Adamowski conducted with his cus: 
and Frank Damrosch, Emil Paur, Frank Van der Stucken, Victor : of the big “B’s" bury the hatchet, filling : Chestra, 55 men from the Symphony band, 
| : ; : way | played with the glad abandon of a boy 
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£543 do he took are*for 
es much Classical muse i figured) on last 
evening’s programme? We Set. sia} music 
in the regular Symphony season, b) ut with 
the coming of summer we lay off) heavy, 
substantial garments, and don so} 't. airy 
raiment. Why should we not be lj ikewise 
served in our musical menus?. 
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come, jocund “Pops” ‘The first have gone, 
the second are with us. The all too brief 
season, the twenty-first, opened in Sym- 
phony Hall last evening, and with more 
pomp and circumstance than is customary. 
Time was, in the days of the old Music 
Hall, with its gloomy walls, its murky 
A PM ge he lights and its Bohemian atmosphere, when BE se : | 
aS ett ed ee ee lovers of music of all classes dropped in Here in Boston . | | . a Be 
ae 4 | ' to hear their favorite airs played to the The programme for the “Pop” concert aa hes : 
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accompaniment of clinking glasses of light | 


oe * he OR fh aa 
toes tonight—a ‘‘Wagner ni 1s: . : 
! i beverages, and the smoke of cigar and ad gner night’’—is 


a te Brilliant Scene in Symphony Hall— Well-Kagiwn Bostonians 
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March, ‘‘Tannhiduser’’ a, 
ol The clinking glasses and Madame maiice Oe py aiGaave iia” ae Ener Eo 
cotine we still have ,at Symphony Hall. | Overture, ‘‘Tannhiuser’’ Wapnae Th p i is 
But the genial uncopventionality, the slight | Serenade | eda ere— Beginning of the P 1st ~ py 
regard for dress, Are missing. Last even- , | om) 
ing’s gathering was gowned, for the fem- | gelection, . vepat , : 
inine portion, like an Easter parade; the | Romanza . Wagener 
majority of the men were in evening dress. 
The demeanor of all was more amiable 
than enthusiastic, and circumspection ruled 
the place. The applause was hearty, fre- 
quently insistent; but if the bald true were 
told, were not the ladies more intent on 
studying the costumes and millinery of 
their neighbors than on the beauties and 
the glories of the music? 

When Mr. Adamowski stepped briskly to 
his conductor’s stand, the hall was one- 
third filled.. To be sure many loyal patrons | 
of the ‘Pops’? were there; but it was not | hard experiences during Mr. Conric: s irst 
until half the programme had been played | season at the Metropolitan. Befo: hat 
that it became a “full house,’ in the he had gradually made the little one: at 
theatric sense only. This is not the way Carlsruhe one of the most interes © $n 
of “Pop” concerts, for as a rule those who~ Europe. His experience has lain her 
attend at all like to be in at the start and in opera houses than in concert halls, but 
to stay for the finish. It was apparent that at Carlsruhe he conducted at an ual 

- dinner parties or other social engagements series of symphony concerts ani Q 
detained many, which was a pity, for they ‘‘star’’ conductor he has appeared of! i 
missed much that was admirably played. European capitals. He has in him sich 
Rerlioz’s impetuous ‘“‘Rakoczy” march was of the blending of the disciplinarian ind 
the first number, and showed instantly and drillmaster and the conductor of it:agina- 
almost conclusively the capital form in tion and power that distinguishes Mr. 
which this season’s orchestra is playing. Gericke. He is as catholic, too, in his 
The ‘Rigoletto’? excerpt met with per- musical likings. 
functory attention, but the ‘‘Mignon’”’ over- 
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Ballet Music, Ponchielll 
Prelude to ‘‘Parsifai’’ ner 
Selection, ‘‘Faust’’ Gounod 
Overture, ‘‘Rienzi’’ | Wagner ‘ > ; 
Serenade, ‘‘Contes d’Hoffmann’’ enbach ' a w al 
Nide of the Valkyries . Wagner f oY | OE (t 
March, ‘‘Black Bess’’ . .Strube . 
Mottl is replacing Nikisch in the | gossip “UD Ds 
| Nyt 


of the hour as a “‘likely’’ successor ;to Mr. , = 
Gericke. as the conductor of our ore. Destra. 
At present Mottl is the chief conducc'or of 
the opera at Munich, where he has »s« ved 
since he returned from New Yor? "ter 
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ture brought out real enthusiasm and 
scored the first encore of the season. Two 
compositions by Messrs. Zach and Strube, 
future conductors at these concerts, fol- 
lowed. Mr. Zach’s ‘“‘Harlequin en Voyage’”’ 
is familiar, but Mr. Strube’s dainty, pa- 
thetic intermezzo, ‘‘Verliebt,”’ exquisitely 
played won too scant recognition. 
Why will pecple wax delirious over the 
“Carmen” number, which they have heard 
from time inrmemorial, and turn a cold 
shoulder to such a gem as ‘“Werliebt ?”’ 
Herbert’s “Mlle. Modiste’’ and ‘‘American 
Fantasy,” Puccini’s fantasy from ‘‘Bo- 
héme,” Tschaikowski’s “Italian Caprice,” 
ZJiehrer’s drum-dominated waltz, ‘*Herrelin- 
spaciert,’’ and Ganne’s ‘Torraine’’ march, 
completed the programme. The ‘‘first 
time’? number was that of Ziehrer. And 
here arises a question which may be a mat- 
ter of personal taste, but which seems 
worth consideration: Do those—the greater 
‘part of them—who attend the ‘‘Pops,”’ 
which supposedly dispense light music, as 


x 

Summer has Officially arrived, fo 
familiar ‘‘Pops’’ sign is blazing ni! 
aloft over Symphony hall. And if 
night’s opening is to be the crite! 
they are to be dressier for the wore’! 
folk, brighter in color, less forma! ‘0 
the mere men, and jollier in the musi 
than ever before. 

As a matter of record, it shoula be 
stated that after this season the Pops 
should be considered fullgrown in /os- 


ton’s esteem, and as such entitled to a 
vote, for this is their 21st year. 

Nothing was changed last night, ex- 
cept for a fresh, shiny coat of varnish. 
on the tables. Timothee Adamowski' 
conducted; he will divide the eight 
weeks of the season with Max Zach and 
Gustav Strube. 

The music was just the same—even 
to having one ‘‘first time’’ number—a 
new waltz by Ziehrer. The program. 
led off with the good old Rakoezy march, 
just as any popular program should; it 
followed this. with a selection from 
“Rigoletto,’’ and somewhere in it were 
a fantasy from ‘‘La Boheme,” and sew 
lections from ‘“‘Carmen.’’ Nothing w 








OPENING OF THE POP CONCERTS IN SYMPHONS# 


nulssing but the ‘‘Largo,’’ and the oy e 

. | , 1at is | front, and where » mn have pe | 
OJ course reserved for a later concert, de Ee te et ae 1 
ith the “‘Dernier Sommeil.’’ It woultdn’t 


Sion to smoke and to get a drink with- 


, Cut sneaking out over other people's 


to put all the gems int Y 
+ £ x o one coronel. ! discomforts for it: h : i < 
Niven 164 a SF S Nnrorcs or 1t; where the music I1Ss 
the personality of the audience neither so cheap as to be tiresome, nor 


| Was not changed in the least. People 


bowed on all sides to friends; Maj Hig- 
aS Was there, and Robert Salton- 
Stall, and the Isagis, and the Blakes, 


so learned as to be forbidding. 


The programs were in exactly the 
well-known : form—even the menus stuck 


'to last year’s brands, and the waiters 


ami the Motleys, and the Estabrooks, | had a familiar look. 


, ami all the people whom _ everybody |} 


in boston knows. It wasn’t for style, 
0 il wasn't for show—the Pops have 
ons aporfound their mission as places 
where) one hears good music without: 


| Cra mping one’s knees against the Seat in 


There was much color and a striking 


' criginality in the hats and gowns. The 


aead whiteness of the shirtwaist au- 
dience was noticeably lacking; et 
there was neither horse show dressing 
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of tint, 
One especially striking dress was fas- 
tened up the back—it was apparently 
all in one piece--with large pink bows 
like a row of buttons, and was gath- 
ered every inch from waist to Knees. 
A brilliant greenish-blue straw hat was 
nothing more nor less than a basket 
with the handle removed, trimmed 
with roses and lace. 

So far has tradition gone that even 
the time to get: one’s drinkables has 
become fixed. Nobody orders till the 
second number is well along; then the 
first tray of draft beer goes across 
the hall synchronously with the first 
pop of the more carefully chosen bottle, 

Every table was used to its utmost 
capacity; by the way, there are no 
tables in the rear balcony again this 
year. 

There was a subdued gayvety in the oc- 


‘easion that hinted that the restraints 


of a town season were now being flung 
away. Even the orchestra played with 
more dash than has been sometimes 
observable in Pop concerts. Altogether, 
the season of 1906 started off with a 
snap. 


‘gowning: There was much! a 
| and a noticeable amount of! ers in neat aprons 
solid. color effects. among the ‘tables. || or 


| were the lovers of real music. 


+ oe Mee 


‘the trill of feminine laugnter:-W {2 


that, listened respectfully, 
sir,’ Rurried away, and 
turned with tall glasses filled with wyon- 
drous-colored iced liquids. 
Overhead in the double-tier 


* 


‘this te 
-gaid pag ba 


alleftiries 
or them 
no waiters juggled tinkling tumbliers. 
It was theirs to see and hear. | 
The concert was condueted by Tifim- 
othee Adamowski, who gained tiie 
sympathy of. the audience in the fifirst 
number and carried out the excelent 
programme amid progressive entyhu- 
siasm. Mr. Adamowski will dityect 


‘one-third of the concerts this sSea.pon 


and will be followed by Messrs Mlax 
Zach and.Gustav Strube. ; 
Even before the 55 artists benemth 
the gilded pipe organ had breatiped 
forth the first nete of the Rakogzy 
March jolly counles began to fill {the 
table-strewn hall. It was a lgyjht- 
hearted, holiday host, bent on enjwy- 
ing one another and the scene as jan 
entity, fully as much as the music, 
When Conductor Adamowski, hawing 


made his triumphal entry, began wawing 
his arms as if in a vain attempt to iold | 
-in check the exquisite sounds from /the | 


Kes 
resently fj re- | 


SYMPHONY HALL 
SINDAY EVENING, APRIL 29, AT EIGHT 


BENEFIT OF THE 


San Francisco Fund 


By the Members of the 


CONCERT 
| 


instruments before him, the hall was jone 


: i'mass of color. In the fashion magazines 
- |\it might be said that “Alice bles 
| and rose pinks” predominated, or t' 
the chic, slender woman in the wou 
“ as CITC 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor 


gown was wearing a “Johnny 
sailor set on a bandeau of tulle with 
atest New York fad in peacock fet 
ers’: but in the general beauty of © 
scene all such ideas were lost. 

And while the music of Verdi (i) 
Puccini and Herbert rolled forth in s 
master fashion as is surpassed now!)© 
in the world, the murmur of gay ver 
and the tinkle of glasses mingled 


Queenly Women and Escorts and tne 6 eamed blurry through «i 
Fill Symphony Hall at First | tome ot Boston’s best known | 
iciety folks were sipping beer and ©: 

Concert of 21st Year, 


| ing pretzels. To the student 
| hubiae Barure Berea, At ome. tab! 
ICED LIQUIDS VIE IN of stone and a woman of mar) 
They were companions pe hg Ae 
COLORS WITH GOWNS | Reitherthe™eay “scene about th } 


STRAINS 


OC LO LL LLL LOD 


SOLOIST 


Olga Samarol 


PROGRAMME 


'with an air of aloofness, sat a Mm: Overture, “‘ William Tell” 


Menuet of Will-o’-the-Wisps ) 
Dance of the Sylphs 
Rakoczy March 


from ‘* The Damnation of 
Faust ”’ 


‘tucked in among the others and y* 
nor the charm of the music in BERLIOZ 


most alluring passages affected the) 
visibly. They sat stiffly with thé: 


Initial Pop Conducted by Ad- ;eyes on the back of the sinuous “ 


i'ductor, through two numbers, 
then in the middle of a throbbing! 


) amowski—Zach and Strube tender passage in “Mignon,” whe 


even the last tinkle and the softes 


Will Also Officiate. chatter had bowed. to the appeal? 
Betlerall Sa 21906 


called a waiter and thereafter he an 
the | women ComE Agee tre munche 
‘ eee : : sardine sandwiches. | 
The great sprays of W hite light bulbs The programme ineiided th 
that hang in the lofty ceiling of Sym- Rakoczy_ march | (Berlioz), selectio 
phony Hall like bursting skyrockets from “Rigoletto” (Verdi); ety ee 
looked down upon a strange and yet way téZ,) 
familiar scene last night, when the 
| orchestra opened the 21st annual series 


-from “Mignon” (A. Thomas); 
of Pop concerts and gave the 1042d per- 


“Harlequin en Voyage” (Zach); inter~ 
mezzo from “Verliebt” (Strube); ee 
formance. There were at least 1200 peo- 
ple in the hall. 


tion, “Mlle..Modiste” (Herbert), fan- 
|tasy from “Boheme” (Puccini); Ital- 
ian caprice (Tschaikowski); selection, 
“Carmen”. (Bizet); waltz, ‘“Herrei/ns- 
paciert” (Ziehrer); American fantasy 
Throughout the stately auditorium (Herbert), and March Lorraine 
were tables at which sat queenly wo- 
men and fashionable men, who sipped 
beer and puffed cigarettes, laughed, 
chatted and listened to the music that | 
floated out above the tinkle of thin glass | } 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Concerto for Pianoforte , in E-flat major 
Largo 


Ti SCHAIKOWSKY Variations from Suite No. 3 


Overture, “ Tannhauser ”’ 


F (Ganno). ' een EE EO 


The Pops this season will be con- 
ducted as in past years, with a change 
of programme nightly. | 


A ALA LL ALLL LLL ALA L LAL LL ALD, ed 


P. ppular prices, 50 cents to $1.50. Tickets now on sale at Symphony Hall 
| Box Office 
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Symphony wy Const for 
“Relief Fund. 


neem 


hw Artists Volunteorad and 
~Nbout $2400 We Was Raised, 


Hall. ‘Grewded eae Some 
* Were Turned Away. 


De lbe Afr. 30.4906 
. ‘The public responded nobly last eéven- 

sng to the San Francisco relief benefit 
oncert given by the: members of the 
mphony orchestra in Symphony hall.: 
* No such crowd was ever seen at @ 


: i Sent ohiy Concert in the regular season, 


for the simple reason that the rules or- 
Binarity in force at those concerts would 
‘not allow the sale of tickets for stand- 
ring space, several hundred of which 
were represented last night by men and 
“women who crowded the standing room 


still not another could have found en- 


trance edgeways. In fact, applicants 
for tickets had to be turned away be- 
@ause of the exhaustion of the standing 
room as well as the seats. 

. The getieral relief fund from this con+ 
cert will benefit to the amount of $2400, 
x fc not a single individual, from con- 

ctor Gericke to the boy who distrib- 

| programs, but gave his services 
| atuitously, including the 96 players. 

“It. ‘was not at all a typical Symphony 

audience, although .on the floor were 

any regular patrons; but the real. tone 


. 


ooncérts, but may be seen oftener at the 
bwntown Sunday evening concerts... It 
’ w 5 a gréat event for them and there 
Wi 8 no * bestion | of the enoyment they 
Boxe ‘eh “Of it. 
nou! rogram, ° which had_ been an: 
nou: med akttme. popular one, did not sig 
e airs, but only high-class 


a little. more of what one: 


wate t ft tetm “melodious swing’ to them 
4 the ne, t mphony selections. 
ie ng ‘overture, ae 6 opera; “William 
“ane * made'ia fine. béginnin ng, and 
: ute from D libes’ ballet, ylvia,’’ ay 
Lig: y ut the: {rump ‘of 
was “won 


. wening by 

narom,. Ro Mant lantst, who 
ry r_service ty a and ‘r ri 
‘eXedution fn mtaakbertate: 


Ww vas given thé éverit by an element that |! 
robably knows very little of Symphony |) 


‘leare I ¢ v3 ‘allt rgb ck 


er iste was finally ed to rer 
spond with an encore, ie was no 
less rapturously applauded than le 
first selection. | | 
The other numbers on the program 
were a largo from Handel, in whic the 
orchestra was. assisted by Wallace 
Goodrich, organist, and by Mrs Jonn 
Bowers of Portland, Miss Gertrude | 
French of Boxford, Miss Genevieve | 
Harvey of San Francisco and Miss | 
Raymah Dowse of Boston; @ selection 
from Tschaikowsky and Wa bball S ever- 
grand overture from “rannh auser.’ 


partion “Audience 
LC rar ‘ Laing to oa : sigs 


wat SYMPHONY PLAYS 


FOR THE "FRISCO 
a a 


OE 


Full Band,:*With Mr. Gericke at the 
Desk and Mme. Samaroff Soloist, 
Earns #2400 for the San Fran- 
cisco Sufferers. 


An immense audience turned out last 
night to attend the benefit concert, of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the 


entire proceeds of which are to be 


turned over to the San Francisco suf- 
ferers’ fund. The program was of a 
more popular nature than is usually 
given by the Boston Symphony, and 
was well calculated to attract a great 
throng of music lovers. It was like- 
wise the last appearance of Mr. Gericke 
at the head of the organization, as he 
sails for Germany this week. 

The soloist was Olga Samaroff, and 
she was heard in the famous Liszt con- 
certo for pianoforte in E-flat major. 

The prograan opened with the noble 
but overworked William Tell overture, 

‘which the orchestra played with won- 


derful effectiveness. The beautiful suite 
from the baiilet Sylvia of Delibes fol- 
lowed; then oeceees ae variation 
from Suite Nilo. 3; then Handel’s Largo, 
and the conicert closed with the great 
overture fro on Tannhauser, magnificent- 
ly played. me, Samaroff was in splen- 
did form and was recalled aanin and 
again after a superb performance of the 
‘concerto. The audience Was @ very en- 
‘thusiastic one, and at ‘the close of the 
concert tendered an ovation to Mr. 
Gericke. 


The oe arrived early and the... 
ll sold out before 7.45. At. 


house was 
the box office last night it was said 
that the Sympho Orchestra would be 
once ad contribute as a result of the 
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hy 
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“MUSIC AND DRAMA 


The San Francisco Bene- 

fit 

Almost, every seat in Syinphony Hall was 
occupied last night at the concert of our 
orchestra for the San Francisco relief fund. 
(Duite every seat had been sold, and Mr. 

ericke, Mme. Samaroff, the ninety-six 
rinen of the band, doorkeepers, ushers—every 
dne concerned in fact—gave their services. 
Thus there was not a penny of expense, 
and today the full receipts of $2485.50 go to 
the fund. ‘Throughout the concert was bril- 
liant, and some of the numbers were music 
of a sort in which we rarely hear the Sym- 
phony Orchestra. There was a suite of 


\ymphony Hall: 


ballet music, for example, Délibes’s from | 


“Sylvia,’’ and conductor and band played 
the slow waltz and the pizzicato fragment 
with an exquisite softness of tone, a grace 
of melodic line, and a delicately pointed 
fineness of rhythm that made ballet airs 
what, at their best, they really are—the 
beauty of the dance idealized into tones by 
a composer who has something of the poet 
in him. It is easy to wish that there were 
a little of such ballet music on the regular 
programmes of the Symphony Orchestra. 
Our band can idealize it to the very 
fancies that the listening imagination sees 
and feels, as it very seldom does before the 
actual dancers in the theatre. 
airs so transfigured are as truly of the art 
of music as “Thus Spake Zarathustra’’— 


perhaps more truly. 
It was keen pleasure also to hear 


the overture to Rossini’s “William Tell” 
with all the rhythmic vivacity that our : 
| orchestra, when it is “on edge,’ as it was 


last night, can give to it. In turn, too, 
our strings, with Mr. Goodrich to aid at 
the organ, and three additional harps to 
reénforce Mr. Schuecker’s, glorified 
Handel’s “Largo.” The broad curve, the 
unbroken sweep and the mellow and 


vibrant depth of their tone vitalized the | 
; long and fatiguing season, was quick 


hackneyed music. So Handel might have 
heard it as he wrote. The public of the 
Symphony concerts knows the ease of 
virtuosity with which the band tosses 
off Tchaikovski’s variations like quick- 
coming, fiery or gentle fancies, and the 
rythmic zest and tonal glow it brings 
to the dance with which it ends. There 
was the brilliancy that makes Liszt’s 
first concerto seem like a magnificent 
improvisation, wherein expression leaps 
to imagination and each spurs the other 
in Mme. Samaroff’s playing of the music. 
And it was brilliancy that was warm 
with changeful feeling and pliant with 
responsiveness. The lyric passages, alike 
at the hands of the pianist and the lips 
of the wood twinds, was of remote and 
wooing beauty, and the little dialogue 
between the piano and the triangle was 
fancy tinkling. Nor is there in the sheer 


And ballet : 


| Tschaikowsky; 
1 haeuser,”’ 


: Pt 


wp ae 


sation ” 


ar 5 ‘ NG ee | sii ; 
Ys act . ell 2 ? “yy : 
ep r tN Na i hail ay PT Pew ot. Oy 
- “ty Wes re a ity’ ‘%y o : ue > } a ed, re oh iahy 
.& . mn tt é 4 , o ba 


f eove: ‘Mme. ‘eae | tially, pi 
the overture to “Paxinh Musee "a ‘and py 


performance that lifted it to epic dimer 
sion and power... In twenty perfor 
ances in aS many opera houses un 


as many conductors it would ce) 


touch such a height of tonal spler 
and impassioned power. It was 
to take final leave of Mr. Gericke so, 


Mme. Sarnaraee Perfor 
Liszt Concerto—Idea 


Player’s Own, 
Henralel. p53 008 7 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, 


‘led by Mr. Wilhelm -Gericke, gave’ a 


concert last night for the benefit of 
the San Francisco fund. There was.a 
very large audience, as large as the 
hall could hold. The programme was | 
as follows: Overture to ‘William 
Tell,” Rossini; suite from Delibes’ Dal- 
let, “Sylvia”; Liszt’s concerto in E flat 


|; major, No. 1, for the piano (Mme, 
'Olga Samaroff, 


pianist); Handel’s 
variations from suite No. 8, 
overture to ‘“Tann- 
Wagner. 

The idea of giving this concert was 


wholly spontaneous with the mem, 
bers of the orchestra. They arranged } 
the matter among themselves, and the! 
original intention was that one of 
their own number should head, but 


Largo; 


'Mr. Gericke, hearing’ of the proposed 


concert, at once volunteered to ‘eons 
duct. Mme. Samaroff, at the end of @ 


to offer her valuable services. Tne 
public evidently apprec iated the gens 


-erous and humane spirit of all that 


took part in adding to the fund on 
this oceasion. 

The programme of itself would have 
drawn many to the hall by reason of 
its musical interest. The overture to 
“William Tell” remains a masterpiece; 
the suite from “Sylvia” is one of the 
finest examples of ballet music which 
serves not only in the theatre, but 
graces a concert hall; Tschaikowsky, 
the self-torturer, W ho had doubts 
about the value of mgny of his com- 
positions, was pleased with his varia-. 
tions, and with good reason, the over- 
ture to “Tannhaeuser” is always a 
favorite, and there are hundreds who. 
are de lighted by the effective PAYOR & 
sion of Handel’s simple tune. } 

Mme. Samaroff had thought of play-' 
ing Liszt’s concerto when she appeared 
here recently at a Symphony concert, 
but Mr. Ganz anticipated her, She | 
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wll ‘familiar mista 
mme enough has al-. 


ain ‘this: column. The audi- 
one intent—to express 

y at his last appearance at 
concert, the esteem 


‘on 


ith re ey work ‘here, and - the 


aOR will cherish many 
uctor who has made 

of the first bands in the 
in eputation, our appre- 


ean be. ‘But even 
scr: 2e rid details of that 
J n 1a) “newspapers long 


urance of both are as — 


e it to. ‘say, that~ 


coe tk gay of aspect 


p; that a green gar-- 


mnt of ‘the stage, and 
i ribbons: in the Aus- 
colors the conduc- 


pplause throughout 
: = and that at 


le ceremony that 


» On a table stood a | 


‘ely wrought with ; 
its. purpose and 


work, | nry 
ve Ie ‘0 him as the Saha. of 
ive ‘honor in 1 his, audi- 
: oo ..On an accompanying 
er tol on rot that deep: and 


a fr. ¢ icke’s reply almost 
‘ie ‘e oo 
arene > caught the ‘feeling 


Bega Ke wo 


around them, the 


nh th nS Fp 
aspera * the thirteen years 


d of our jprchestrs was 
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— tion that ran still 
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he was uttering. 


MANUSCRIPT 


ee 


APRIL Ak 1906 
WILL MR. PBGLN 


JOIN US IN A DINNER TO BE GIVEN IN HONOR 


OF MR. GERICKE ON TUESDAY EVENING, MAY 
FIRST? 


THE COST OF THE DINNER (WITHOUT 
WINE) WILL BE THREE DOLLARS. THE PLACE 


WILL BE DESIGNATED LATER. 


IF NO REPLY IS RECEIVED WITHIN TWO 
DAYS, IT WILL BE UNDERSTOOD THAT THIS 


INVITATION IS DECLINED. 


F. S. CONVERSE 
CARL FAELTEN 
ARTHUR FOOTE 
WALLACE GOODRICH 
CLAYTON JOHNS 

B. J. LANG 


Cc. M. LOEFFLER 
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‘extraordinary suctess. Last night ‘she 
‘gave a superb performance, superb in 
dash and brilliance. Nor was this per- 
formance merely one of glittering pomp. 
Romantic tenderness’ and_ sentiment 
were poetically expressed. Passages of 
bravura were performed with an ele- 
gance that was never heartless. The | 
whole interpretation was one ‘of rare 
geeuty and vitality. All in all, it was 
id far the broadest and most spontan- 
eous performance of Mme. Samaroff 
this season. Realled again and again 
‘by stormy applause, she at last played 
‘an etude by Chopin. 
In Handel’s Largo the orchestra was 
assisted by Mr. Wallace Goodrich, or- 
anist, and three women harpists in ad- | 
dition to Mr. Schuecker. 
‘The °* audience was enthusiastic 
throughout. The net sum to be handed 
to the relief fund will be nearly $2500, 


-_. Mr, Gericke’s “Official” Farewell | 
- The interest in the Symphony concert of 
Saturday evening was personal, rather 
than musical, and of ‘the familiar music 
‘that made the programme enough has al- 
ready been said in this column. The audi- 
‘ence had come with one intent—to express 
“to (Mr. Gericke at his last appearance at 
'a regular Symphony concert, the esteem 
‘im Which it holds his work here, and the 
“memory of it that it will cherish many | 
‘years. As the conductor who has made | 
our orchestra one of the first bands in the | 
musical world, his reputation, our appre- 
ciation, and the endurance of both are as 
'gecure as such things can be. ‘But even 
when we would describe the details of that 
leave-taking, the Sunday newspapers long 
‘since anticipated us. Suffice it to say, that 


: the audience was unusually gay of aspect 


4 


po expectant of manner; that a green gar-_ 


‘land decked the front of the stage, and 
‘flowers, greenery and ribbons in the Aus- 
‘trian and the American colors the conduc- 
tor’s stand; that the applause throughout 
the concert was very hearty and that at 
the end came the little ceremony that 
‘ Boened the occasion. On a table stood a 
‘silver cup, appropriately wrought with a 
fanciful design suggesting its purpose and 
duly inscribed. In a few direct and sincere 
-words about Mr. Gericke’s work, Mr. Henry 
_M. Rogers gave it to him as the token of 
‘the appreciative honor in which his, audi- 
‘ences hold him. On an accompanying 
‘scroll was further token of that deep and 
‘abiding regard. Wmotion that ran still 
“deeper made Mr. Gericke’s reply almost 
‘inaudible. The listener caught the feeling 
‘rather than the words he was uttering. 
But. through them: and around them, the 
’ work that he has done in the thirteen years 
‘of his command of our orchestra was 
\speaking—trumpet-tongued. BT. P. 


MANUSCRIPT 


WiLL MR. 


JOIN US IN A DINNER TO BE GIVEN IN HONOR 


OF MR. GERICKE ON TUESDAY EVENING. MAY 


riRST ? 


THE COST OF THE DINNER WITHOUT 


WINE) DOOLLARS. THE PLACE 


WiLL BE DESIGNATED LATER. 


iF NO REPLY IS RECEIVED WITHIN TWO 


DAYS, IT WiLL BE UNCERSTOOD THAT THIS 


INVITATION IS DECLINED. 


r. 3S. GONVERSE 
CARL FAELTEN 
ARTHUR FOOTE 
WALLACE GOODRICH 
CLAYTON JOHNS 
S.J LANG 


C Mw jJOEerricr 





WORKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS DUR- 
ING THE SEASON OF 1905-1906. 


Works marked with a double asterisk were performed for the first time in Boston. 


a Works marked with an asterisk were performed for the first time at these concerts. 
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———.—— — =e nine —————————— —_ = Works marked with a dagger were performed for the first time anywhere. 
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Artists marked with an asterisk appeared at these concerts for the first time. 
Artists marked with a double asterisk appeared for the first time in Boston. 
Artists marked with a dagger are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Bacu, J. 5.: Suite in D major, No. 3, for Orchestra. March 31, 
1906. . 
Prelude, Adagio, and Gavotte, in Rondo Form (arranged for 
Strings by Sigismund Bachrich). April 28, 1906 
Pastorale from the ‘‘Christmas Oratorio,”’ December 2 3, 1905 
Toccata in F major, for Organ.* (WALLACE GOODRICH.) 
April 14, 1906 
BACHRICH. See Bach. 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony in D major, No. 2, Op. 36. October 14, 
1905. 
Symphony in E-flat major, No. z. “Broica, 7 Op. 55. October 
28, 1905. 
Symphony in C minor, No. 5, Op. 67. April 28, 1906 . 7, 
Symphony in F major, ‘‘Pastoral,’’ No. 6, Op. 68. December 
a ae 
Symphony in F major, No. 8, Op. 93. March 24, 1906 . 
Overture to Goethe’s “Egmont,” Op. 84. February 3, 1906 . 
Concerto in D major, for — Op. 61. (WILLY HEss.f) 
January 6,1906 . . 
Concerto in E- flat major, ‘No. 5, for Pianoforte, Op. - 3. 
(ADELE AUS DER OHE.) January 20,1906 . . 
BERLIOZ: Overture, ‘‘The Roman Carnival,” Op. 9. April 28, 
1906. . 
BOEHE: ‘‘Ulysses’ Departure and Shipwreck, ” the first of Four 
Episodes for Orchestra, Op. 6.** March 3, 1906 | 
BRAHMS: Symphony in D major, No. 2, Op. 73. January 6, 1906 
Symphony in E minor, No. 4, Op. 98. March 31, 1906. 
Concerto in D major, for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 77. 
(HuGO HEERMANN.). November 25, 1905 . . 
Busoni: Comedy Overture in C major, Op. a ** November 
25, 1905 . 
‘‘Geharnischte”’ Suite, Orchestral Suite No. 2, 2, Op. 34 A, 
March 31, 1906 
CHAUSSON: Symphony in B flat major, Op. : 20,** January 20, 
| eRe 7 
biemartinn Dksece: “Onaway! Awake, Beloved, ” from ‘‘Hia- 
watha’s Wedding Feast.”” (BENDaviks.) April 14, 1906 
ConvERSE: ‘‘La Belle Dame sans Merci” (after the Poem by 
Keats), Ballade for Baritone Solo and Orchestra, Op. 
12.** (Davin BispHAM.*) March 3, 1906 . . 
‘Arthur Nikisch.. ay te | Drsussy: Prelude to Stéphane Mallarmé’s Eclogue, ‘‘The After- 
t he would’ ye accept the leader ship of the Boston Symphony Orchestra for less noon of a Faun.” March iro, 1906 . 
seen’ Than. $50,000 a year and & $125,000 life insurance policy. DuKas: Scherzo, ‘‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice”’ (after a Ballad by 
” Goethe), led by D’INDy. December 2,1905_ . 
DvorAk: Symphonic Poem, ‘‘The Wood Dove” (after Erben’s 5 
Like-named Ballad),** Op. 110. October 14, 1905 
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WORKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS DUR- 
ING THE SEASON OF 1905-1906. 


Works marked with a double asterisk were performed for the first time in Boston. 
Works marked with an asterisk were performed for the first time at these concerts. 
Works marked with a dagger were performed for the first time anywhere. 
SST | Artists marked with an asterisk appeared at these concerts for the first time. 
PVG SN suageanrans | Artists marked with a double asterisk appeared for the first time in Boston. 
SESS Se cc ee si Artists marked with a dagger are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
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ae Bacu, J. 5.: Suite in D major, No. 3, for Orchestra. March 31, 
a et a i, Fa de 

Prelude, Adagio, and Gavotte, in Rondo Form (arranged for 
Strings by Sigismund Bachrich). April 28, 1906 : 
Pastorale from the ‘‘Christmas Oratorio,’’ December 23, 1905 
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Toccata in F major, for Organ.* (WALLACE GOODRICH. ) 
April 14, 1906 
BACHRICH. See Bach. 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony in D major, No. 2, Op. 36. October 14, 
OO Sian @ ek ties Ree ks eee eee 
Symphony in E-flat major, No. 3, ‘‘Eroica,” Op. 55. October 
oO AE a a a ene ee 
Symphony in C minor, No. 5,Op. 67. April 28,1906... . 
Symphony in F major, ‘‘Pastoral,’’ No. 6, Op. 68. December 
I eg. Gas leer bg, Se ig wee owe 
Symphony in F major, No. 8, Op. 93. March 24, 1906 . 
Overture to Goethe’s ‘‘Egmont,’’ Op. 84. February 3, 1906 
Concerto in D major, for Violin, Op. 61. (W1LLy HEss.t) 
January 6, 1906 Sti ae ie Bee ae, 
Concerto in E-flat major, No. 5, for Pianoforte, Op. 73. 
(ADELE AUS DER OHE.) January 20, 1906 ia 
BERLIOZ: Overture, ‘‘The Roman Carnival,” Op. 9. April 28, 
ES ane TS a, a ey ae eee ee ae 
BOEHE: ‘‘Ulysses’ Departure and Shipwreck,” the first of Four 
Episodes for Orchestra, Op. 6.** March 3, 1906 | 
BRAHMS: Symphonyin D major, No. 2, Op. 73. January 6, 1906 
Symphony in E minor, No. 4, Op. 98. March 31, 1906. 
Concerto in D major, for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 77. 
(HuGO HEERMANN.) November 25, 1905 ..... . 
EN se os . 4 = Eke Busoni: Comedy Overture in C major, Op. 38.** November 
Se 2 ee ee RR ee Se eRe eS ial lg) ig WOM 
reef os Be RRR ‘‘Geharnischte’”’ Suite, Orchestral Suite No. 2, Op. 34 a.** 
er at ar a a ar 
CHAUSSON: Symphony in B-flat major, Op. 20.** January 20, 
"Eee oe RR ae ee ot a 
bbewertice- Savion: ‘‘Onaway! Awake, Beloved,” from ‘‘Hia- 
watha’s Wedding Feast.” (BEN Davtés.) April 14, 1906 
. SS | ne i. CONVERSE: ‘‘La Belle Dame sans Merci” (after the Poem by 
Se Rat consis 7 _- Keats), Ballade for Baritone Solo and Orchestra, Op. 
— 12.** (Davip BispHAM.*) March 3, 1906 
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Arthur Nikisch.. DrBussy: Prelude to Stéphane Mallarmé’s Eclogue, ‘‘The After- 
, . Boston Symphony Orchestra for less moon Of @ Fait.” meeeeeaes POOe- 0s. wk 
aid that he would not accept the leader ship of the By 
at than. $50,000 & year and & $125,000 life Insurance policy Duxkas: Scherzo, ‘‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice” (after a Ballad by 
Goethe), led by D’INpDy. December 2, 1905 Sele hs 
DvorAKk: Symphonic Poem, ‘‘The Wood Dove” (after Erben's 
Like-named Ballad) ,** Op. r10. October 14, 1905 
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Overture, ‘‘Nature,”’ Op. 91. December 23,1905. . 
Concerto in B minor, for Violoncello, Op. 104. (HEINRICH 
WARNKE. **7) ‘October 28,1905. . | 
ELGAR: Overture, ‘‘In the South,” Op. 50. ** December 30, 
1905 « 


FAURE: ‘“Pelleas ‘and- Melisande, af Suite from Stage Music to | 
Maeterlinck’s Tragedy, Op. 80 (led by VINCENT D’INDY). 


December 2,1905 _ . Spek aie aN 
FRANCK: ‘‘Psyche and Cupid, from ‘ Psyche,” a Symphonic 
Poem (led by VINCENT D’INDy), December 2, 1905; 
(led by W.GERICKE) April7, 1906. . . 
‘The Gardens of Cupid,”’* from ‘‘Psyche.”’ April 7, 1906 . 
GLAZOUNOFF: ‘‘The Kremlin,’’ Symphonic Picture in Three 
Parts, Op. 30.** January 27,t000 . |. 
GOLDMARK, CARL: Overture to ‘‘Sakuntala,’”’ Op. 1 La March. IO, 
ae 
oviitae. “In the Spring,” in ‘A major, Op. 26. “October. 14, 
1905. 
comlbety in A. minor, for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 28. 
(JACQUES HOFFMANN.*T) April 7, 1906 
GOLDMARK, RUBIN: Overture to ‘‘Hiawatha.” January 6, 1906 
GrigkG: Concerto in A minor, for Pianoforte, Op. 16. (OLGA 
SAMAROFF.*) April21, 1906. 
HANDEL: Air, ‘‘Ohb, had I Tubal’s Lyre, ”* from the Oratorio 
“Joshua ’? (MARY HisseM DE Moss.*) March 31, 1906 
Harcourt, Dd’: Overture to the Opera ‘‘Tasso.’’"** March 24, 
I 106 
HAYDN: ect in D major (B. & Hi: No. 2). |February 10, 
1906 . <+ unaglig caaett 
Sublets in B-flat major * (B. & H., No. 8). December 
16, 1905 
HUMPERDINCK: Cnivediedion to Act III. of f Kings Children.” 
December 16, 1905 ; cones 
Humoreske, December 16, 1905, i 
INDY, D’: Symphony on a Mountain Air, for Orchestra and 
Pianoforte, Op. 25. cacao GEBHARD, pianist.) Feb- 
ruary 10, 1906 . pe ERR cowie 
Symphony in B-tlat major, No. 2, Op. 57 (led by VINCENT 
D’INDy). December 2, 1905. . 
Symphonic Variations, “Tstar, ” Op. 42 (led by VINCENT 
D’INDy). December 2,1905 . . 
JAQUES-—DALCROZE: Concerto in C minor, for Violin and Orchestar 
Op. 50.** (HENRI MARTEAU.) March 10, 1906 : 
Liszt: A Faust Symphony in Three Character Pictures (after 
Goethe). April 14, 1906 
Symphonic Poem, No. 2, ‘‘Tasso: Lament and T 'riumph. 4 
December 16,1905 . . 
Symphonic Poem, No. 4, “Orpheus. ” January : 20, 1906 . 
Concerto in E-flat major, No. 1, for Pianoforte and Orchestra. 
(RUDOLPH GANz.*) March 24, 1906 
Concerto in A major, No. 2, for Pianoforte. (WALDEMAR 
LUETSCHG.**) October 21, 1905 . . mS a a es 
Song, ‘“The Loreley,’”’ with Orchestra. (LOUISE HOMER.) 


\ 
184 \ 


485 


502, 1542 
1542 


October 14, 1905 . 

LOEFFLER: ‘‘The Devil’s Villanelle,” ” Fantasia for Orchestra 

| and Organ (after Rollinat’s Poem), Op. 9. November 
35, 1008." ; 

MacDowEL: ‘‘Lancelot and Elaine,’ " Symphonic Poem (after 
Tennyson), Op. 25. March 24,1906 

MAHLER: Symphony No. 5.** February 3, 1906; February. 24, 
1906 (by request) . | , Pag, 

MARSCHNER: ‘‘Upon that Day,” Aria for Baritone from ‘‘Hans 
Heiling.’’* (Davip BispHAM.*) March 3, 1906 

MENDELSSOHN: Symphony in A an ‘“Ttalian,’’ No. 4, Op. go. 
April 21, 1906 


Overture, ‘‘Sea-calm and orn Corsa 2 es 27. 
January 20, 1906. . 
Overture to the Legend of ‘The Fair Melusina,’ iy Op. 32. 
March 3, 1906 . . 
Concerto in E minor, for Violin, Op. 64. (Marre Haw.*) 
January 27, 1906 sir a bsittethow 6°: 
Mozart: Symphony in G minor (K. 550). November 18, 1905 
Symphony in C er ‘Jupiter’ (K. 551). January 27, 
606° ---": 
Scene, ‘‘He has gone,’ " and Aria, ‘‘For Pity’ s Sake, "* from 
“Cost fan tutte.’ (EMMA EAMES.) December 30, 
“The Pines of Hell,” from ‘‘The Magic Flute.” (Mary 
HISSEM DE Moss. *) March 31,1906 . Nida Bade 
PAINE: Prelude to ‘‘The Birds’’ of et aiaiemmale * November 
18, 1905 
RUBINSTEIN: Concerto in D minor, No. 4, for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra, Op. 70. ( ERNEST HUuTCHESON.) February 
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1182 
1257 
1667 
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927 


700 
1465 


327 
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Saint-Safins: Concerto in A minor, No. 1, for Violoncello and 
Orchestra, Op. 33. (ELSA RUEGGER.) . 
ScHiLLIncs: Prelude to Act III. of ‘The Pipers Holiday. a 
April 7, 1906. . 
SCHUBERT: Unfinished Symphony in B minor. October 28, 
1905.°i". Nee 
Symphony in C major, No. 7. March 1 10, 1906 Hs 
‘The Almighty,” Op. 79, No. 2, Song with Orchestral Ac- 
companiment. (EMMA EAMES.) December 30, 1905 . 
SCHUMANN: Symphony in B-flat rae No. 1, Op. 38. No- 
: vember 25, 1905 . . "a NP aha ae aia 
Symphony in D minor, No. 4, Op. 120. ~ April 7, 1906 
Concerto in A minor, for Pianoforte and Orchestra, Op. 54. 
(HAROLD BAUER.) February 3, 1906 . . 
SINDING: Concerto in A major, for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 4s 


(F ELIX WINTERNITZ.) — November 18,1905 . . 

G km aAroian Kank q 

METANA: Overture to the Opera ‘‘Libussa.’’** October 21, 
1905. 

STRAUSS, R.: “From Italy, 


¥ ‘Sym honic Fantasia, Op. 16. 
March 3, 1906 vngeiciarcon ice Saeed 
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BRAHMS . 


T one-poem, ‘Death and Transfiguration,’ Op. 24. October 
. 104, 


Be TRAe. MOONE RE, WOOO Hie es eee es 
‘TS]] _Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,” Op. 28. January 6, 
Bina 


SrrUBE: Concerto in F-sharp minor, for Violin and Orchestra.T 


(TimoTHEE ADAMOWSKI. 7) December 23, 1905. 


TscHAIKOWSKY: Symphony in F minor, No. 4, Op. 36. October 


tee oe Re As ees A PE en 

“Brancesca da Rimini,’ Orchestral Fantasia after Dante, 
Op. 32. ee Me CI ek ae sae 8 i nce 

‘Romeo and Juliet,” Overture-fantasia after Shakespeare. 
April 28, 1906 


Theme and Variations from Suite No. . inG major, Op. 5 5. Ky 


Noveniber 16,1905... ee 
WAGNER: March of Homage. November 4, 1905, . 
Bacchanale from ‘‘Tannhauser.”’ November 4,1905 . .- - 
Flisabeth’s Greeting, from ‘‘T annhauser,”’ Act II. (Jo- 
HANNA GADSKI.) November 4,1905 -- -: - - | 
Prize Song from ‘‘The Mastersingers of Nuremberg.” (ELLI- 
SoN VAN Hooss.) November 4,1905  - > - > - - ) 
Siegfried’s Parting from Briinnhilde, Siegfried’s Death 
and Funeral March, Closing Scene from ‘Dusk of the 
Gods.” (JOHANNA GADSKI and ELLISON VAN HOOSE.) 
Seen a 100s ee em 
“Good Friday Spell”’ from ‘‘ Parsifal,” April14, 1906. . - 
Scene, ‘‘Just God!”’ and Aria, ‘‘My Life fades in its Blos- 
som,” from ‘‘ Rienzi,’ Act III., No. 9. (LOUISE HOMER.) 
Pot ER POOR LEE LE Fa et ae Se ee 
WEBBER: Symphony in C minor.** December 30, 1905 - - =: - 
WEBER: Overture to the Opera, ©‘Der Freischtitz.’’ February 
NTE SES amb Mie aS i et eh cae soit Wace 
Overture to the Opera ‘‘Euryanthe.” April 21,1906... - 
Concert Piece in F minor, for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 
Op. 79. (ALFRED REISENAUER.*) December 16, 1905, 
Aria, ‘“Through the Forests,’* Act I. of ‘‘Der Freischtitz.”’ 
(BEN DAVIES.) AerGiiv4, 1906 OS OATS) tee 


SUMMARY. 
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et), eee 
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CONVERSE 
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LGAR 1 SCHILLINGs. 
FAURE. nitty yaojeug opel eae 
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CSLAZOUNOFF . 1 SINDING . 
CSOLDMARK, CARL . 2 SMETANA 
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HANDEL . | SS as 1 ‘TSCHAIKOWSKY . 
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WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME IN BOSTON. 
SYMPHONIES. 


CHAUSSON: Symphony in B-flat major, Op. 20. January 20, 1900. 

MAHLER: Symphony No. 5. February 3, 1906, February 24, 
1906. 

WEBBER: Symphony in C minor. December 30, 1905 . 


SyMPHONIC POEMS, ETC. 

BoEHE: ‘‘Ulysses’ Departure and Shipwreck,” first of four 
Episodes from ‘‘The Voyages of Ulysses,” Op. 6. March 
3, 1900. | 

CONVERSE: ‘‘La Belle Dame sans Merci” (after the Poem by 
Keats), Ballade for Baritone Solo (Davip BisPHAM*) 
and Orchestra, Op. 12. March 3, 1906. 

DvorAk: ‘‘“The Wood Dove,” Op. 110. October 14, 1905. 

Franck: ‘‘Psyche and Cupid” (December 2, 1905), ‘The 
Gardens of Cupid’? (April 7, 1906), from ‘‘ Psyche.” 

GLAZOUNOFF: ‘‘The Kremlin,” Op. 30. January 27, 1906 


OVERTURES AND PRELUDES. 
Busoni: Comedy Overture in C major, Op. 38. November 25, 
1905. 
ELGAR: ‘‘In the South,’’ Op. 50. December 30, 1905. 
Harcourt, D’: Overture to the Opera ‘‘Tasso.”’ March ‘24, 1906. 
ScHILLINGS: Prelude to Act III. of ‘“The Pipers’ Holiday.” 
April 7, 1906. 
SMETANA: Overture to the Opera “Tibussa.’’ October 21, 1905 


SUITES, VARIATIONS, ETC. 
Busoni: ‘‘Geharnischte”’ Suite, Orchestral Suite No. 2, Op. 344. 
March 31, 1906 . Saat taht itt (A for a) Tae 


CONCERTOS. 
JAQUES-DALCROZE: Concerto in C minor, for Violin and Orches- 
tra, Op. 50. (HENRI MARTEAU.) March 10, 1906. 
Srnpinc: Concerto in A major, for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 45. 
(FELIX WINTERNITZ.) November 18, 1905: 





- S¥RUBE: Concerto in F-sharp minor, for Violin and Orch 7 ‘cellist. 6. Saint- 
: estra. f LsA RUEGGER, ’cellist. February 10, 190%. 
(TIMOTHRE ADAMOWSKI.t) December 23, 1905. . . . meryiiis Saéns’s Concerto in A minor, No. 1,Op. 33. (Sketch) . 1090 


Mme. OLGA SaMAROFF.* April 21, 1900. Grieg’s Concerto in A ss 

ar ane | minor, Op. 16. (Sketch) PPO ee ae ee 1684 

APPEARED THIS SEASON. : Mr. ELLISON VAN HOOSE, tenor. November 4, 1905. Prize Song 

monly from ‘‘The Mastersingers of Nuremberg” and excerpts 
from ‘‘Dusk of the Gods.”” (Sketch) ....... | 

| § Mr. HEINRICH WARNKE,**} ‘cellist. October 28, 1905. Dvorak’s 
855 | ¥ Concerto in B minor, Op. 104. (Sketch) . es 
oe ay he eae ra t vets Tiaqlini lov < Sind- 

Mr. Harotp BAUvER, pianist. February 3, 1906. Schumann's : Mr. wan ano th ina Op pei i tae wo 
Concerto in A minor, Op. 54. (Sketch) shah cL ee | 5 | i is fs 

6 ; : 

Pe cee ee um guage id a ‘gia a. Sopranos: Mme. Eames, Mme. Gadski, Mrs. Hissem de Moss" 
Day,’’* from ‘‘Hans Heiling.”” (Sketch) ..... . 1238 q Contralto: Mme. Louise —, 

Mr. BEN Davigs, tenor. April 14, 1906. ‘‘Through the For- er : ag Fa isis 
ests,"* Act I. of ‘‘Der Freischiitz,’’ and ‘Onaway ! Pins fog gy tes Bo maroff.* Miss Aus der Ohe, Messrs. Bauer, 
Awake, Beloved,” from Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘* Hiawatha's SPs arena Hutcheson, Luetschg,** Reisenauer* 

M be gag > conga seine a al cas, eile Bo cease, W Sandie gig ll Mae ais Moa aap eee 
of ‘‘Cosi fan tutte’? and Schubert’s ‘‘The Almighty,” Bk rat Hoffmann," - ne We 5 ee ' Da 
with Orchestra. (Sketch) . A pa ie ae Cellists: Miss Ruegger, ir. Wartixt 

Mme. JOHANNA GaDSKI, soprano. November 4, 1905. Elisa- | 24 
beth’s Greeting, from ‘‘Tannhauser,” excerpts from | * 

‘‘Dusk of the Gods.”’ (Sketch) : 
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Mr. TrmotHfe ADAMOWSKI,+ violinist. December 23, 1905. 
Strube’s Concerto in F-sharp minor f OME Rip 

Miss ADELE AUS DER OHE, pianist. January 20, 1906. Beet- 
hoven’s Concerto No. 5. (Sketch) 
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Mr. RupoLpH GANz,* pianist. March 24, 1906. Liszt’s Con- : Incidental Solos: Mr. Gephardt in £ cud 2 Symphony me 
certo in E-flat major, No.1. (Sketch). ...... . a Mountain Air. Sketch of Mr. Ge Ra ceen: vet aren 

Mr. WALLACE Goopricu, organist. April 14, 1906... Bach’s Toc- 1 i | | y 
cata in F major, for Organ . She Nein ghalewkel <:-oe aka ia} ENTR’ACTES AND EXCURSIONS. si 

Miss MARIE HALL,* violinist. January 27, 1906. Mendelssohn’s im | | | as td cai 
Concerto in E minor, Op. 64. (Sketch) re ess somone: eae ni a oat dE ha it cae arn eA 

. ass | ’ BAUGHAN, F. A.: ‘‘ Programme Music 2 

Mr. ee Seeereee vag er 2 é 1905. Brahms’s BEETHOVEN: Savitics about Music 

oncerto in D major, Op. 77. (oketc 
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Prof. Witty HEss,t violinist. January 6, 1906. Beethoven's 
Coencurtes om. 5) (te, COE. ck rine noseet 
Mr. JacouEs HoFFMANN,*f violinist. April 7, 1906. Gold- 
mark’s Concerto in A minor, Op. 28. (Sketch) 
Mme. LovisE Homer, contralto. October 14, 1905. Liszt’s 
‘‘Loreley,’’ with Orchestra; Scene, ‘‘ Just God,’’ and 
Aria, ‘‘My Life fades in its Blossom,’’ from “Rienzi,” 
Act. III, No.g. (Sketch) BERR S ere es ae 
Mr. ERNEST HUTCHESON, pianist. February 24, 1906. Rubin- 
stein’s Concerto in D minor, No. 4, Op. 70. (Sketch) 
Mr. WALDEMAR LUETSCHG,** pianist. October 21, 1905. Liszt’s 
Concerto in A major, No. 2. (Sketch) . pipiens LD: ‘ab 
Mr. Henr1 MarTEAv, violinist. March 10, 1906. Jaques- 
Dalcroze’s Concerto in €C minor, Op. 50.** (Sketch) . 
Mrs. Mary HIssEM DE Moss,* soprano. March 31, 1900. ‘‘Oh, 


had I Jubal’s Lyre,’’* from Handel’s ‘‘ Joshua,” and 


“The Pangs of Hell,” from Mozart’s ‘‘Magic Flute.” 

(TERT og on aha vpn Ply 9: siete Se iia ile inde it 
Mr. ALFRED REISENAUER,* pianist. December 16, 1905. 
_ Weber’s Concert Piece, Op. 79. (Sketch) . 


BERGERAT, EMILE: ‘‘The Conversion of the Abbé Liszt” ( Englished by 
P. H - Eg Lane eee 


BERLIOz, HEcTCR: ‘“ Beethoven's Symphony in C minor” 
BLACKBURN, V CENT: “ Art and Trade”’ PS: fee 
‘Cosi fan tutte” ... . pats 
‘From Sour came Sweet” 
‘“ Moware i... 
“Tschaikowsky” ... - - 
BRUNEAU, ALFRED: “Debussy”. ..-- -: 7.’ 
CaLvocorossi, M. D.: ‘‘D’Indy’s Symphony in B-flat major 
CHOoRLEY, H. F.: “Schumann’s Symphony 1n B-flat major”. 
DE Quincey, THOMAS: Praise a RE aa RIED 
DUNCAN, EDMONDSTOUNE: “Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ Symphony 
HaL#, Purip: ‘‘ Beethoven and Goethe”’ SULT OT vo She (cw Wis 
“Beethoven asa Pianist” ....- ; 
‘Beethoven and Programme Music” . 
“Claques, Ancient and Modern”’ . 
“Color Audition and Tonality”’ 
oS LU EEE LE ek aie ee eee 
‘““D’Indy, Vincent”’ (a biographical compilation) . 
‘“Tstar: Her Legend”’ Viteq clo. ghCeess catia cet i a 
‘““Loeffler’s Musicin Boston” .. . 
‘‘Maeterlinck: Music for his Plays” 
“Oboe, A Note onthe” .... . 
‘Oratorio and Gospel Recitations” .. .- . - 
‘Pipers, Ancient: Their Condition and Laws 





1519, 1530 


‘‘Rollinat, Maurice”. ..... 

*‘Rubinstein’s Music in Boston”’ 

YPCRGe 2 a ity Sr tere mete piiab. ly 
‘Schubert: First Singers of hisSongs” ..... . 
‘Schumann: Early Years of his Symphony No. 1” 

Schumann: List of Works performed at these Concerts 

‘‘Smetana’s Last Years” . neh aa 

eee ee ak RR. 

“Tschaikowsky’s Love for Mozart”’ 

HENDERSON, W. ].: Poem on Schubert 

Kautz, JOHN: ‘‘Schumann and Béttyer”’ 

KREMBIEL, H. E.: ‘‘ Mozart and Salzburg”’ 

LucIAN: Excerpt from ‘‘ The Lie-fancier’”’ fy 

MALLARME, STRPHANE: ‘‘I,/ Aprés-Midid’un Faune” .. . 

MARTEL, TANCRREDE: ‘‘The Psaltery’’ (Englished by P. H.) 

MUSICIAN, THE (London, 1897): ‘‘ Rubinstein’s Hand”’ 

NEWMAN, ERNEST: ‘‘Concerning Programme Music”’ 
‘“Tntelligence of the Musician” .. 2. 
‘“Musicand Applause”. . 

Parry, C. H. H.: ‘‘Schubert”’ 

ROwBOTHAM, J. F.: ‘‘ The Dionysia”’ 

RuNcIMAN, J. F.: “Haydn” 

“Haydn Again” 

“Schubert ”’ 

“Tschaikowsky ” 

““Weber”’ "add eh am ag he Pen ale co eae a 
ScHUMANN, ROBERT: ‘‘Schubert’s Symphony in C major”’ 
Symons, ARTHUR: ‘‘The Kremlin”’ eee ce ae ae P 
WAGNER, RICHARD: “Beethoven’s ‘Eroica’ Symphony” 
WEINGARTNER, FELIX: ‘‘ The Composer of the Future” 


ee 


INDEX TO SUNDRY REFERENCES AND FOOTNOTES. 


BIOGRAPHICAL (MEN): Albery, 400; Bachmann, 260; Balakireff, 1757-61; Baudelaire 
(quoted), 1477; N. J. Beethoven, 1404; Belaieff, 977: Blech, 570; Bleuler 
and I.ehmann (color audition), 1480; Brentano (Loreley), 24; Breton, 1477; 
Boucher, 558; Brodsky, 324; Bronsart, 101; Burton, 90; Cabanes, 590; Car- 
tellieri, 862; Castel, 1485; Clement, 778; Clementi, 545; P. E. Devrient, 
1257; Diderot (quoted), 9; Duncan, 164; Dussek, 545; L. C. Elson, 1454; 
Erben, 28; Erdmannsddrffer, 344; Ferlendis, 1082; Graupner, 653; Ghil, 
1478, 1482; L. Gilman (quoted), 1396; C G. L. Grimm, 876; Goodson, 316; Goz- 
lan (quoted), 1482; Guiraud, 517; H. W. Harris, 1396, 1400; R. Heller, 814; 
Herbeck, 155; L. Hoffmann, 1477; F. A. Hoffmeister, 545; Hollmann, 1092; 
T. Hood (quoted), 1317; the Hiittenbrenners, 155; Huysmans (quoted), 1482; 
Jaernefelt, 1464; W. L. Johnston, 641; Joseph II. of Austria, 307; Kaim, 484; 
Kotek, 116; Krehbiel, 653, 786; de Labrely, 1484; Lambinet, 501; Landor 
(quoted), 588, 715; Laub, 949; Lauterbach, 1540; Lekeu, 1320; Lhérie, 16; E. 
Liszt, 1385; Louis, 1248; Love, 653; A. Ludwig (completer of Schubert’s “ Un- 
finished” Symphony), 160; Lumley, 1480; Malzel, 1408, 1410, Maginn (quoted) 
1762; Mallarmé, 1326; Mayseder, 862; H. Melville (quoted), 1480; Ed. Mol- 
lenhauer, 1560; Morell, 1461; Morelli, 1082; Moussoresky, 960; Nachbaur 
269; Naylor, 1454; Niemann in Paris, 238; Palschau, 1752; Pepita, 242; 
I. J. Pleyel, 545; C. Pleyel, 545; Petri, 387; Pdlchau, 1752; da Ponte, 706; 
Reimann, 1474; de Ribas, 1560; Riemann, 1452; Rimsky-Korsakoff (de- 
scribed by Borodin and Tschaikowsky), 969; A. Ritter, 110, 1270; Résch, 
104; Roncoroni, 591; Rothe, 591; Rovedino, 1082; de Saint-Lambert, 9; 
Salomon, 548; Scheibe, 1486; J. C. F. Schneider, 860; Stelzner, 1526; Leo 
Stern, 186; Sibilius, 1464; Siboni, 1409; Schikaneder, 1465; Stigelli, 1615; 
Sonneck, 653; T. Strong, 1401; C. D. F. Schubart, 1476; Stiimer, 1610; Su- 
arez de Mendoza, 1480; Tasso (for his madness see Cabanes, Landor, Ron- 
coroni, and Rothe); Tichatschek, 256; Tolbecque, 1090; Unger, 264; Viotti, 
1082; J. M. Vogl, 732; Wartel, 736; Weinmiiller, 1409; F. H. Williams, 
1478; G. H. Wilson, 1398; Zammminer, 1477. 

BIOGRAPHICAL (WOMEN): Banti, 1077; Bernard, 1160; Bernstein, 568; Campi, 
658: Duschek, 658; Gabrielli, 704; Galli-Marié, 718; Hahnel, 1230; de I’Isle, 
1620; Kelly, 1160; Kilitzky, 658; Krebs, 1166; Lie-Nissen, 1685; de 
Luce, 1160; Materna, 264; von Meck, 116; Mehlig-Falk, 102; Menter, 1387; 


Milder, 658, 1409; Morichelli, 1078; Obermayer, 1406; Pasta, 40; A. Patt, 
1480; Recio, 1746; Schréder-Devrient, 36, 258; Schulze, 558; Sessi sisters, 
860; Storace, 545; Tedesco, 240; Topp, 1382; the Virgin Mary’s Birthday, 
1519; Josepha Weber, 1466. 

DANCES: Bourrée, 1450; Chaconne, 1486; Gavotte, 1446; Gigue, 1452; Minuet. 
(its proper tempo), 1412; Passacaglia, 1486; Polonaise, 348; Saltarello, 1676; 
Siciliano, 630, 1273. | 

INSTRUMENTS: Cellone, 1526; Cymbals (antique), 1313; Melophone, 430; Nebel, 
1098; Oboe d’ amore, 630; Oboe in Bach’s time, 1460; Oboe (see Hale’s “‘ Note 
on the Oboe’’), 644; Psaltery, 1097; Ruthe, 1046; Triangle, 1387; Trumpet 
in Bach and Handel’s time, 1456; Violotta, 1526. 

LEGENDs: Belle Dame sans Merci, 1244; Istar, 498; Loreley, 24; Melusina, 1223; 
Psyche, 504, 509; Ulysses, 1254; Wood-dove (Bohemian), 28. 

MUSICAL AND PoETiIc Forms: Basso continuo, 630; Cretic, metrical foot, 742; 
Parties, partheyen, suites, 1443; Toccata, 1598; Villanelle, 402. 

Soncs: ‘A la Villette’? (Bruant’s), 400; ‘‘Ca Ira,” 404; ‘‘Carmagnole,”’ 404. 

THEATRE, OPERA Houss, ETc.: Aristophanes’ “ Birds,’ Music to, 329; Arthurian 
legends and music, 1402; Berlioz’s ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini,’’ 1739; Blockx’ opera, 
‘“Thyl Uylenspiegel,”’ and the Belgian Tile, 793; © Dusk of the Gods”’ casts, 264, 
270; Egmont, musie suggested by his tragedy, 1018; ‘‘Euryanthe” casts, 1714; 
“ Brancesca da Rimini’’ music, 724; ‘‘ Der Freischiitz”’ casts, 1160, 1616; “‘ Hia- 
watha’’ music, 773; Humperdinck’s ‘‘ Kings’ Children”’ casts, 565-70; Libussa as 
an operatic heroine, 79, 81; Loreley in music, 25 et seg.; ‘“‘Magic Flute” casts, 
1468; Massenet’s ‘‘ Marie Madeleine” as an opera at Rheims, 1620; ‘' Master- 
singers of Nuremberg” casts, 260, 262; Melusina as a heroine in music, 1236; 
‘‘Parsifal” casts, 1616; ‘‘Pelleas and Melisande”’ casts, 485; Psyche in music‘ 
1553; ‘‘Rienzi” casts, 32, 42; Russian Music Society (St. Petersburg) concerts, 
972; Sakuntala in music, 1298; ‘“Tannhauser’’ at Paris, 238, at Dresden, 256; 
Tasso in music, 591, 1380. 

CRITICAL AND LITERARY: Beatty-Kingston on Goldmark, 10; Chausson described 
by Tiersot, 890, by Serviéres, 893, by Gauthier-Villars, 895, by de Bréville, 
896; Chausson’s symphony analyzed by Risvaég, 885; Chorley and other 
Englishmen on Schumann, 434; I. Damrosch’s analysis of Beethoven’s 
‘Egmont’? Overture, 1002; de Dubor on Amazons in Bohemia, 82; Dvordk’s 
first appearance in New York, 626, his melodramatic symphonic poems dis- 
cussed by Hanslick, 30; France (Anatole) on Baudelaire, 408; Henley on 
romanticism, 580; d’Indy’s Symphony on a Mountain Air analyzed by Reimann, 
1122: Mahler on programme books, 1184; Rollinat described by Verlaine, 
408, by the de Goncourts, 409; an old English trumpeter characterized by John 
Earle, 1532. 

MISCELLANEOUS: Amazons (in Bohemia), 82; and elsewhere, 90; ‘‘lIo finger’ — to 
touch the keys, 1024; Liszt’s hands, 1180; Orpheus’ appearance according to 
Spence, 874; Weber as a pianist, 563. 


SUNDRY NOTES. 


Concert in memory of Mrs. Charles Russell Lowell, October 28, 1905. 

Concert in honor of Mozart’s birthday, January 27, 1906. 

Notes on Tannhauser and Venus duet, which was not sung, though announced 
for November 4, 1905 (see page 246). » att | 

Mr. Vincent d’Indy, of Paris, conducted, by invitation, the concerts of December 
1, 2, 1905, and those of the following trip | | 

Mr. Strube led the performance of his violin concerto, December 23, 1905. ra 

ERRATA: Addition to d’Indy’s works in Boston (484), 593; correcting date in 
E. d’Harcourt article (1367), 1569. 
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